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PBEPACE  OP  THE  EDITORS. 


Robert  Nabes,  the  aathor  of  the  following  Glossary,  was  during  his  whole 
life  an  active  man  of  letters,  though  the  great  mass  of  his  labours  have  not  left 
any  very  permanent  mark  on  the  literature  of  his  day.  He  was  born  at  York 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1 753,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Nares,  the  celebrated 
composer  and  teacher  of  music,  and  organist  to  George  II  and  George  III.  The 
Doctor's  brother,  and  the  uncle  of  Robert  Nares,  was  sir  George  Nares,  who  sat 
during  fifteen  years  on  the  bench  of  Common  Pleas.  Robert  Nares  received  Im 
first  education  in  Westminster  School,  where,  in  1767,  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  election  as  king's  scholar.  In  1771,  he  was 
elected  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1775,  and  his  master's  degree  in  1778,  and  entered  holy  orders.  From 
1779  to  1783,  he  held  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  two  Wynns  (sir  Watkin  and 
Charles  Williams),  residing  with  them  at  Wynnstay,  and  during  the  season  in 
London.  During  this  period  he  wrote  prologues,  epilogues,  and  light  pieces, 
for  the  private  dramatic  f&tetf  at  Wynnstay,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
essays  on  various  subjects  for  periodicals.  In  1782,  Christ  Church  presented 
him  with  the  small  living  of  Easton  Mawdit  in  Northamptonshire,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  received  that  of  Doddington  from  the  lord  Chancellor.  In  1 784, 
Naret  published  his  first  philological  work,  the  '  Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  The 
same  year  he  married  Elizabeth  Bayley,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bayley,  of  Chelmsford,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  1785.  He  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Wynns  from  1 786  to  1 788,  while  his  pupils  were  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  he  acted  as  assistant-preacher  at  Berkeley  Chapel.  In  1 787, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  the  year  following  he 
wi^  chosen  assistant-preacher  to  the  Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  post 
wfich  he  held  during  fifteen  years.  He  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  by  whom  he  was  respected  not  only  as  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  bat  as  a  sound  divine  and  sincere  Christian,  and  to 
whom  be  was  endeared  by  many  social  qualities ;  and  he  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  political  as  well  as  other  essays  and  pamphlets.  This  literary  activity 
led«  in  1793,  to  his  starting  that  well-known  periodical*  the  '  British  Critic,'  in 
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coDJnnetioii  with  Beloe.  Nares  conducted  this  journal  until  its  forty-second 
volume,  when  he  resigned  it.  He  was  about  this  time  appointed  assistant- 
librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  subsequently  librarian  of  the  manu- 
script department  in  that  institution  during  twelve  years,  in  which  capacity  he 
edited  the  third  volume  of  the  'Harleian  Catalogue.'  In  1794,  Nares  lost  his 
second  wife,  a  Miss  Fleetwood,  of  London,  who  also  died  after  the  birth  of  a 
son,  who  lived  only  a  few  weeks.  In  1 796,  lord  Loughborough  gave  him  the 
living  of  Dalby  in  Leicestershire,  and  in  1 798  that  of  Sharnford ;  and  bishop 
Comwallis  made  him  a  canon  residentiary  of  Litchfield.  Bishop  Porteus  gave 
him  the  small  prebend  of  Islington  in  St.  Paul's;  and,  in  1800,  the  bishop  of 
Litchfield  made  him  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  with  which  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments end.  In  this  year  (1800),  Nares  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smyth,  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  who  survived  him.  In  1805  he 
resigned  his  vicarage  of  Easton  Mawdit,  and  also  his  situation  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  went  to  reside  at  the  vicarage  at  Reading,  where  he  lived  till  1818. 
In  this  year,  his  desire  for  a  more  free  enjoyment  of  London  society  led  him  to  ex- 
change to  Allhallows,  London  Wall,  the  duties  of  which  he  continued  to  discharge 
until  within  about  a  month  of  his  death,  with  an  absence  usually  of  two  months  in 
the  year  at  Litchfield.  In  1822,  Nares  published  his  '  Glossary;  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.,  which  have 
been  thought  to  require  illustration,  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  particularly 
Shakespeare,  and  his  Contemporaries.'  This  was  his  last  and  his  most  important 
work,  though  he  still  continued  to  mix  actively  in  literary  society,  where  he  pleased 
by  his  agreeable  and  unassuming  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  one  of  its  earlier  presidents,  and  he  contributed 
to  its  transactions.  Robert  Nares  died  on  the  23d  of  March,  1829,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 

It  is  to  his  '  Glossary  ^  that  Nares  owes  chiefly  his  literary  fame.  An  expe- 
rience of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  the  class  of  studies  to  which  it  especially 
belongs  has  made  great  advance,  has  established  its  reputation  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  work  we  possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it 
is  quite  indispensable  to  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
It  is  a  necessary  companion  to  the  dramatic  writers.  The  numerous  criticisms 
on  the  difiiculties  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  scattered  throughout  this  work,  are 
characterised  by  a  degree  of  soberness  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  age,  which  are  by  no  means  common  among 
the  commentators  on  the  great  bard.  In  spite  of  these  recommendations,  Nares's 
Glossary  has  hitherto  only  passed  through  one  edition  in  this  country.  It  was 
published  in  an  inconvenient  form,  a  large  quarto  volume,  and  had  become 
sufficiently  rare  and  expensive  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  now  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  period  which  it 
illustrates  and  require  it  as  a  book  of  reference.     It  waa,  therefore,  to  supply 
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an  absolnte  want,  that  the  present  edition  was  undertaken.  The  field  in  which 
Nares  laboured,  though  wide  in  his  time,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  since, 
and  there  are  few  students  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period  who,  in 
using  his  work,  have  not  been  able  to  add  to  it  words  and  phrases  which  had 
not  fallen  under  his  notice,  or  new  and  Taluable  examples  illustrative  of  those 
which  he  had  given.  The  editors  had  made  a  large  collection  of  such  additions, 
and  with  this  advantage  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  something  more  than  a 
bare  reprint.  It  is  evident  that  a  work  like  this  can  never  be  complete ;  but  it 
is  believed  that  by  these  additions  Nares' s  Glossary  may  be  made  somewhat 
more  so,  and  at  all  events  it  cannot  but  be  rendered  more  useful.  The 
additional  words  and  examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original  text 
by  a  f  prefixed  to  them.  The  principle  followed  in  the  selection  of  these 
additions  has  been  to  give  words  and  phrases  from  books  popular  at  the  time 
when  they  were  published,  which  have  become  now  very  rare,  tending  to  clear 
up  difficulties  in  writers  of  that  age  who  are  more  generally  known  or  who  are 
better  deserving  of  general  attention.  From  these  illustrations,  some  words 
and  phrases  only  partially  understood  before,  will  now  receive  new  light ;  while 
others  are  given  because  they  are  rare  and  curious,  and  may  explain  difficult 
passages  in  authors  of  this  period  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  discus- 
sion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  new  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
only  be  given  by  conjecture,  have  been  left  with  no  other  explanation  than  that 
furnished  by  the  passages  in  which  they  occur ;  future  researches  may  fix  their 
meaning  more  exactly.  To*  these  additions,  and  to  a  correct  reprint  of  Nares, 
the  editors  have  almost  limited  themselves.  The  errors  of  his  book  are  com- 
paratively so  few,  and  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  his  text.  A  few  necessary  corrections  only, 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  what  he  has  written,  have  been  added  within 
brackets  [  ]>  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest.  It  remains  only  to  add  that 
a  few  additional  words  have  been  contributed  by  friends ;  and  among  these  the 
editors  cannot  but  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper, 
to  whom  the  public  owes  so  excellent  an  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  compilation  of  a  dictionary  bas  not  been  improperly  compared  to  tbe 
labours  of  tbe  anvil  or  tbe  mine ;  an  allusion  whicb  Jobnson  migbt  feelingly 
recollect,  at  tbe  close  of  his  migbty  work.  Even  bis  worthy  editor,  Todd, 
must  have  bad  much  of  laborious  hammering  and  digging,  before  be  could 
send  forth  bis  augmented  and  improved  edition.  Tbe  present  Glossary, 
however,  has  occasioned  no  such  toil.  Its  materials  were  sought  and  collected 
entirely  for  amusement;  and  tbe  task  has  been  continued  and  completed^ 
so  far  as  it  can  be  called  complete,  exactly  in  the  same  manner:  with 
perseverance,  indeed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  but  uniformly  at  leisure 
hours,  and  only  in  tbe  intervals  of  more  important  occupations.  It  was  not 
till  tbe  press  bad  commenced  its  operations,  that  any  serious  labour  was 
bestowed  upon  it;  then,  indeed,  in  revision,  correction,  and  the  supplying  of 
palpable  deficiencies,  it  became  a  task,  of  which  the  author  is  glad  at  length  to 
have  seen  tbe  end. 

The  common  reflection,  that  our  admirable  Shakespeare  is  almost  over- 
whelmed by  bis  commentators,  and  that  tbe  notes,  however  necessary,  too  often 
recal  us  from  the  text,  first  suggested  this  undertaking ;  the  primary  object  of 
which  was,  to  enable  every  reader  to  enjoy  tbe  unencumbered  productions 
of  the  poet.  The  specimen  of  a  glossary  subjoined  to  Richard  Warner*s  Letter 
to  Oarrick  (1768)  still  further  encouraged  the  attempt;  in  the  prosecution  of 
which,  it  soon  appeared  desirable  to  extend  the  illustration  to  all  the  best 
authors  of  that  age.  Attention  being  thus  fixed  upon  a  given  period  in  the 
progress  of  our  language,  it  could  not  fail  to  happen  that  many  useful  illustra- 
tions of  its  history  must  be  developed  in  tbe  search. 

Early  attached  to  the  study  of  our  native  language,  and,  consequently, 
an  admirer  of  those  authors  by  whom  its  powers  were  first  displayed  and  best 
exemplified,  I  proved  that  disposition  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1784,  when  I 
published  a  book,  called,  'Elements  of  Orthoepy.'  Three  divisions  of  that 
work  were  employed  in  ascertaining  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  English 
language,  as  then  correctly  spoken ;  but  the  fourth  contained  a  miscellaneous 
view  of  variations  and  changes  made  by  time  or  caprice,  in  its  orthography  and 
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aeeentnation,  tome  parts  of  which  sufficiently  evince  an  inclination  to  that 
kind  of  inqoiry,  which  has  here  been  further  pursued.  I  particularly  noticed 
some  modes  of  accentuation  employed  by  early  writers,  which  had  since  been 
entirely  disused. 

Thus  prepared,  when  I  began  to  take  notes  of  words  and  phrases  requiring 
explanation,  in  Shakespeare,  and  writers  near  his  time,  I  was  still  upon  mj 
favorite  ground;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  in  reading  for  that 
purpose  some  writings  which  otherwise,  probably,  I  might  not  have  read, 
I  was  enjoying  an  amusement  very  congenial  to  my  inclinations.  The  perusal 
of  the  best  authors  of  those  times  was,  indeed,  its  own  reward,  without 
reference  to  any  other  object ;  but  still  the  contemplation  of  another  purpose  to 
be  answered  by  it,  was  a  further  motive  to  encourage  perseverance. 

I  had  made  some  progress  in  my  collections,  and  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  when  occupations  came  upon  me  which  soon  left  me  no  time  to 
employ  in  such  amusements.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  was  of  necessity 
laid  aside ;  and  occasional  reading,  in  a  desultory  manner,  with  hasty  memo- 
randums of  passages,  was  all  that  could,  for  many  years,  be  made  subservient 
to  it.  At  length,  comparative  leisure  gave  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
design.  The  materials  collected  were  finally  arranged ;  and  being  thonglit 
by  some  competent  judges  to  be  such  as  would  be  welcome  to  the  public, 
the  determination  to  give  them  to  the  press  was  formed  without  reluctance. 

It  will  be  found,  I  fear,  after  all,  that  the  Work  has  many  deficiencies ; 
which  the  mode  of  its  compilation  may  explain,  but  cannot  entirely  excuse. 
My  only  defence  is,  that  my  attempt  was  not  to  collect  all  that  could  possibly 
be  had,  but  to  preserve  and  arrange  all  that  I  had  been  able  to  collect.  The 
former  would  have  been  a  serious  task  ;  the  latter,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  always 
continued  to  be,  an  amusement.  If  what  I  have  collected  prove  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  public,  the  public  is  welcome  to  it;  and  should  any  more 
successful  compiler  be  able  to  supply  its  defects,  his  full  share  of  the  credit 
shall  by  me  be  readily  conceded.  Many  works  I  have  certainly  read,  belonging 
to  the  period  here  comprehended,  but  not  always  with  the  minute  attention 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  noting  every  peculiarity.  To  have 
laboured  through  all  the  productions  of  that  time  would  have  been  a  task 
neither  suited  to  my  taste  nor  compatible  with  my  occupations.  I  have 
therefore  avoided  the  title  of  Dictionary,  which  seemed  to  me  to  imply  a  more 
perfect  collection.  Much,  however,  the  volume  does  contain ;  and  much  that 
will,  I  trust,  entertain  the  reader,  no  less  than  it  has  amused  the  writer. 

I  have  carefully  abstained  from  inserting  the  words  and  phrases  of  an 
earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  where  the  writers  of  her  time 
at  aU  affected  the  phraseology  of  Chaucer ;  which  affectation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  almost  the  only  blemish  of  the  beautiful  poems  of  Spenser.  My  reason  was 
this:  that  to  complete  the  rational  view  and  knowledge  of  our  language, 
a  separate  Dictionary  must  be  required  for  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Gower, 


THi  aothoe's  piusvaob. 

Lydgate,  Ocdeve,  and  all  those  writers  who  can  properly  be  called  English ; 
that  is,  who  wrote  when  the  language  was  no  longer  Saxon.  A  8azon 
Dictionary  of  the  same  form,  with  all  the  examples  at  length,  would  complete 
the  historical  view  of  our  national  speech.  The  British,  and  its  dialects,  belong 
to  another  family. 

Venim  hacc  ipse  equidem,  spatiis  exdusus  iniquis, 
Pnstereo,  atque  aliii  post  me  memoranda  relinquo. 

I  bare  neither  length  of  life,  nor  perseverance  in  study  remaining,  to  undertake 
either  of  those  tasks. 

Our  illustrious  countryman,  Johnson,  has  shown  us  that  no  Dictionary  can 
be  satisfactory  without  a  copious  selection  of  examples,  and  has  given  us  the 
most  convenient  form ;  his  plan  and  method  have,  therefore,  been  followed 
here,  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  in  a  work  less  scientific.  The  Chaucerian  and 
the  Saxon  Dictionaries,  whenever  formed,  ought  surely  to  adopt  a  similar 
arrangement. 

If  such  a  plan  should  ever  be  completed,  it  may  then,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
to  throw  out  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  all  the  words  not  actually  classical  in 
the  language  at  that  time  ;  so  as  to  make  it  a  standard  of  correct  phraseology. 
Johnson  has  no  small  number  of  words  which  were  completely  out  of  use  when 
he  compiled  his  Dictionary.  That  number  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  his 
editor,  Todd ;  with  tbo  very  I'^'idable  design  of  comprising  the  whole  history  of 
our  language,  if  possible,  in  that  one  work.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  method  is  certainly  not  great;  and  chiefly  afifects  foreigners,  who  may 
sometimes  be  puzzled  to  decide  what  words  are  actually  in  use,  and  what  are 
obsolete.  The  separation  of  the  Dictionaries,  as  here  suggested,  would  make 
all  clear ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  a  plan  more  specious  in  theory,  than  likely  to  he 
realised  in  practice. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  notion,  I  have  not  even 
perfected  ray  own  link  of  the  philological  chain.  This  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
deny  ;  but,  probably,  enough  is  here  done  to  encourage  others  to  complete  the 
undertaking;  enough,  too,  for  immediate  use,  till  something  more  perfect 
shall  appear.  To  diversify  the  work,  I  have  not  confined  it  to  words,  but  have 
included  phrases,  proverbial  sayings,  with  allusions  to  customs,  and  even 
to  persons,  when  something  of  their  history  seemed  necessary  to  illustrate 
my  authors.  I  have  also  made  it  occasionally  a  vehicle  for  critical  observations 
on  the  text  of  our  general  favorite,  Shakespeare ;  especially  in  such  pasiMiges 
as  have  been  most  disputed  by  his  commentators.  I  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  make  it  not  merely  a  book  of  reference,  but  also  an  occasional  amusement 
for  literary  leisure.  The  authors  most  studiously  illustrated  are  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader ;  and  if  others  are  occasionally  quoted, 
it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  those  of  primary 
consideration. 


author's  preface.  ii 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that,  io  compiling  this  Glossary,  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  those  indexes  which  have  lately  been  subjoined  to  the  editions 
of  our  earlv  authors ;  the  assistance  of  which  has  rendered  this  volume  much 
more  copious  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been  made,  in  the  mode  of  collection 
above  described.  Prior  Dictionaries  have  been  consulted  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  the  improved  edition  of  Johnson,  by  my  friend  Todd,  I  have  often 
found  myself  anticipated,  where  I  thought  I  had  made  a  discovery.  Dr. 
Jamieson's  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  has  also  been  of 
great  use ;  many  of  the  words  which  are  disused  in  England  being  completely 
preserved  in  that  dialect,  which  is  a  legitimate  child  of  the  same  Saxon  parent. 
To  etymology  I  have  not  paid  anxious  attention,  except  where  it  seemed  clear 
and  undeniable ;  well  knowing  the  extreme  fallaciousness  of  that  science 
when  founded  on  mere  similarity  of  sound.  But  I  have  particularly  avoided 
deriving  common  English  words  from  languages  of  which  the  people  who 
employed  them  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant;  a  method  which  some 
etymologists  have  pursued  to  a  very  ridiculous  extent. 

Collections  of  provincial  dialects  would  often  have  been  extremely  useful ; 
many  words  esteemed  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  being  merely  remnants  of 
the  language  formerly  in  general  use.  But  these  collections  are  unfortunately 
few  and  scanty;  nor  can  I  name  any  one  in  which  I  have  found  so  much  use, 
as  in  what  Mr.  Wilbraham  very  modestly  terms  "  an  attempt  towards  a  Glossary 
of  words  used  in  Cheshire."  Had  I  been  earlier  acquainted  with  this  per- 
formance I  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  more  advantage  from  it. 
County  histories,  which  have  long  received  the  most  extensive  encouragement, 
should  always  contain  a  careful  compilation  of  this  kind,  from  certain  and 
correct  authorities:  and  from  these,  digested  together,  the  history  of  our 
language  might  ultimately  receive  important  illustration.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  little  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  this  design.  The  Cornish  words 
collected  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  belong  chiefly  to  a  still  more 
ancient  dialect. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  origin  and  mode  of  execution  of  this  work, 
[  willingly  leave  the  public  to  decide  upon  its  value.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  seldom  be  determined  by  an  author,  or  his  friends ;  the  former  being 
disqualified  by  partiality  to  the  work,  and  the  latter  to  the  workman. 
My  expectation  is,  that  it  will  be  deemed  more  amusing  than  useful,  more 
various  than  profound ;  a  decision  which,  however  harshly  expressed,  I  shall 
never  make  an  attempt  to  controvert. 


A    GLOSSARY. 


A. 


A.  This  letter  prefixed  to  a  participle, 
to  denote  an  action  still  continued,  is 
certainly  not  at  all  obsolete.  To  go  a 
fishing,  a  begging,  a  walking,  &c.,  are 
expressions  as  current  still,  in  familiar 
and  colloquial  use,  as  they  ever  were : 
and  though  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
force  of  a,  in  such  phrases,  every  one 
by  use  comprehends  it.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  preposition,  yet  it  is  not 
exactly  either  at,  to,  in,  or  anything 
else.  The  force  seems  to  be  its  own. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so  prefixed  to 
nouns ;  and  these  instances  are  pro- 
perly obsolete  language.  Thus,  in 
Mr.  Todd's  examples. 

He  will  kuap  the  ipean  apieen  with  his  teeth. 

More,  Jniid.  ag.  Atheitm, 

There  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  to. 
As  prefixed  in  composition,  with- 
out changing  the  sense  of  the  word, 
it  was  formerly  more  common  than  it 
now  is.  Hence  we  find  in  Shake- 
speare, 

I  (Tin  to  be  o-weary  of  the  snn.  Macbeth. 

[It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
remark  that  a  is  often  used  in  po- 
pular language  for  have,  for  on,  and 
sometimes  for  /.] 
kf  the  Article.  Sometimes  repeated 
with  adjectives,  the  substantive  having 
gone  before,  and  being  understood. 

A  goodly  poTtlr  man  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent.        Hen.  IF. 

What  death  is't  yon  desire  for  Amalchides  ? 

J  sodden,  and  a  subtle.  Wltek,  iy  Middleton. 

See  more  instances  in  Mr.  Steevens's 
note  on  Macbeth,  act  iii,  sc.  5. 
2.  Prefixed  to  numeral  adjectives. 


There's  not  a  one  of  them,  bat  in  his  house 

I  keep  n  servant  feed.  Maeb.,  iii,  L 

Chaucer  has,  *'  a  ten  or  a  twelve." 

Squiers  T.,  10,697. 

Having  with  her  about  a  threeaeore  horsemen. 

Pemhr.  Arc,  1623,  p.  18L 
Tis  now  n  nineteen  years  ogone  at  least. 

B.  Jon,,  Case  is  Alt.,  i,  I. 

So  a  near. 

All  that  comes  a  near  him, 
He  thinks  are  come  on  purpose  to  betray  him. 

B.  if-  Fl.,  NobU  Gent.,  set  il 

Sometimes  it  means  on. 

The  world  runs  a  wheels.  B.  Jon.,  Vis.  o/D. 

For  on  wheels. 
A  per  se,  or  A  per  se  A .  That  is,  a  by 
itself.  A  form  which  appears  to  have 
been  applied,  in  spelling,  to  every 
letter  which  formed  a  separate  sylla- 
ble. Thus  a  clown,  in  Dr.  Faustus, 
spelling  to  himself,  says, 

A  per  se  a ;  t,  h,  e,  the ;  o  per  se  o,  &c.      Ane.  Dr.,  i,  p.  89. 

The  expression  and  per  se,  and,  to 
signify  the  contraction  ^,  substituted 
for  that  conjunction,  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten in  the  nursery.  The  earliest 
trace  of  A  per  se  is  in  Chaucer,  who 
calls  Cresseide  **  the  floure  and  a  per 
se  of  Troie  and  Grece ;"  where  it  is 
meant  to  imply  pre-eminent  excel- 
lence. 
So  also  in  the  following  passage : 

Beholde  me,  Baldwine,  A  per  se  of  my  age, 

Lord  Richard  Nevill,  earle  by  marriage. 

Of  Warwick-  Mxrr.forMag.,  371. 

But     we     have    also    several    other 
letters  per  se,  thus : 

And  sin|[;ing  moumc  Eliza's  funerall, 
The  E  perse  of  all  that  ere  hath  beene. 

H.  Fetowe,  in  Bestituta,  iii,  p.  26. 

Also,  I  per  se  : 

Therefore  leave  oflF your  lovineplea. 

And  let  your  I.  be  /  per  se.   Wit's  Beer.,  168S,  Q.  7,  h. 

Decker  uses  O  per  se  O,  for  a  cryet 
in  the  titles  to  two  of  his  pamphlets : 

1 


ABA 


ABI 


Oper  H  0,  or  a  new  crier  of  lanteme  and  candleUiglita. 
1812,  4tOi  and 

Villanies  diicovered  by  lantern  and  candle-lizht,  and 
the  lieip  of  a  new  crier,  culled  Oper  $e  0.   1616.  4U). 

Thus  Shakespeare  has  even  used  a 
man  per  se,  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
•ame  form : 

Tliey  »ay  he  i»  a  very  man  per  se, 

And  stands  alone.  Tro.  /*  Crest.,  i,  S. 

ABACK.  Compound  of  back.  Back- 
wards. 

They  drew  ahuci,  aa  half  with  »hnme  confound. 

Speru.,  Skep.  Kal.,  June,  6S. 

fABADE.     The  past  tense  of  to  abide. 

And  countrcd  wa»  with  Brytons  that  abode 
With  Casftibalayn,  the  kyng  of  Brytons  brade. 

Uardyng's  Chronicle,  1543,  fol.  36. 

fABAFFE.    Abaft.    The  nautical  term. 

Pump  bullies,  cnrpenters,  qnicke  stop  the  leake. 

Once  heave  the  lead  againe,  and  toundabafe, 

A  shafnet  lease,  seven  all.  Taylor^t  Workei,  1630. 

To  ABAND,  ».  Contracted  from  aban- 
don, in  the  same  sense. 

And  Yortigem  enforst  the  kingdom  to  ahani. 

Spent.,  F.  Q.,  II,  X,  66. 

ABASHMENT.  The  state  of  being 
abashed. 

Which  manner  of  aiaiANi«n<  became  her  not  ylL 

Skelt(m,p.SS. 

To  ABASTARDIZE.  To  render  illegiti- 
mate, or  base. 

Being  onrselres 
Corntpted  and  abastardited  thus, 
Thinke  all  lixikes  ill.  that  doth  not  looke  like  us. 

Daniel,  Queen'tAre.  tub.fM. 

To  ABATE.  To  cast  down,  or  deject  the 
mind. 

Till  nt  Icnjrlh 
Your  ignui-Miice  dt-liver  you,  ns  most 
JbaleU  ciiiitixcs,  to  ronic  nation, 
Thiit  won  \  ou  without  liluws.  Coriol.,  iii,  8. 

To  contract  or  cut  short. 

0  wearv  iiigiit,  0  long  nnd  tedious  night. 
Abate  tLy  huurs ;  shine  comforts  from  the  East. 

Midt.  X.  Dr.,  iii,  2. 

Used  also,  as  Mr.  Todd  shows,   by 
Drvden. 
•ABBATESS.     A  not  unusual  form  for 
abbess,  the  principal  of  an  abbey  of 
nuns.     See  Whiting,  1638. 

— and  at  length  became  abbatette  there. 

Holiiuhed't  Ckron.,  1677. 

To  A  BEAR.  To  behave  or  demean  one's 
self. 

80  did  the  Faerie  knight  \iiwe\f  abeare.  Sp.,  F.  Q..V,  xii,  19. 

ABEARING,  orABERlNG,  slIso  Abear- 
ance,  joined  with  the  epithet  good. 
A  regular  law  phrase  for  the  proper 
and  peaceful  carriage  of  a  loval  sub- 
ject. So  that  when  men  were  bound 
over  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
they  were  said  to  be  bound,  to  be  of 
good  abeariny, 

Aad  likewise  to  be  bound,  by  the  vertne  of  that» 
To  be  of  good  ahtring  to  Gib.  her  great  cat. 

"         <?iM'/.,O.P.,ii,74. 


Or  they  were  obliged  to  find  sure- 
ties for  their  good  abearing, 

Herbert,  Hist,  of  Hen,  Fill, 
See  the  Law  Dictionaries  under 
good  abearing. 
ABHOMINABLE  for  ABOMINABLE. 
A  pedantic  affectation  of  more  cor- 
rect speaking,  founded  upon  a  false 
notion  of  the  etymology ;  supposing 
it  to  be  from  ab  homine,  instead  of 
abominor,  which  is  the  true  deriva- 
tion. Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  this 
affectation  in  the  character  of  the 
pedant  Holofernes. 

This  is  abkominahle  wliich  be  [Don  Armado]  would 
call  abominable.  Lwe*s  L.  L.,  x,  1. 

The  error,  however,  was  not  un- 
common. 

And  then  I  will  bring  in 

Abkominable  Lyving 

Hym  to  beguile.  Lntty  Juv.  Or.  of  Dr.,  i,  p.  188. 

Abhominable  Lyvivg  being  a  per- 
sonage in  that  allegorical  drama. 

T.  Aye,  for  thy  love  I'll  sink ;  nye.  for  tlit-c. 

M.  So  thou  wilt,  Im'nrrant.  in  titiiie  abhominable  S'us. 

Untrussiuff  0/ Huuiorout  Poet,  iii.  140. 

Decker  probably  thought,  like 
Holofernes,  that  this  was  the  true 
word. 
To  ABHOR,  V.  a.  To  protest  against,  or 
reject  solemnly  ;  an  uld  term  of  canon 
law,  equivalent  to  detector. 

Therefore.  I  say  jijruin 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea.  from  uiy  suul 
Refuse  you  as  ii'»y  judge.     '         Hen.  VIJI,  ii,  4. 

Taken  from  Holinshed : 

And  therefore  openly  i>roiested  that  she  did  utterly 
e^hor,  refuse,  and  forsake  such  a  judge. 

Abhore  was  once  common. 

See  Spens,,  F,  Q.,  I,  vi,  4. 
fABIDDEN.     Supported,  abided.     The 
part,  of  abide. 

In  times  past  verily  we  endured  hard  travaile  and 
most  irkesonietobe  abidden.  cren  through  snoM'es  and 
thcpioching  cold  of  bitter  trosis. 

JIolLmd't  Jmmianut  MarceUinmt,  1909. 

ABJECT,  n.  s.     A  base,   contemptible, 
or  degraded  person. 

Yea,  the  very  abjeclt  came  together  aninst  me 
unawares.  Ptalm  xxxv,  15, Prayerbook. 

I  deemed  it  better  so  to  die. 
Than  at  my  foemeu's  feet  an  abject  lie. 

i/trr.  for  Mag.,  p.  SO. 

facj^*.  To  be  rejected.  •*  1  will  not 
use  an  abject  word,"  i.  ff.,  a  word 
deserving  of  rejection. 

Chapman,  Horn.  IL,  ii,  317. 
fABILLIAMENTS.     A  common  form, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, for  habilimetits,  and  applied 
generally  to  armour  and  warlike  stores. 


ABL 


ABR 


And  BOW  the  templei  of  Jannt  being  shat,  warlike 
oMiutwunls  grew  rusty,  and  Bellona  put  on  maskinir- 
attire.  fFilson,  Hist,  of  James  I. 

To  ABLE,  had  two  diBtinct  senses. 

1 .  To  make  able,  or  to  give  power  for 
any  purpose. 

And  life  by  this  [Christ's]  death  abled,  shnll  contrail 
Death,  whom  thy  death  slew.    Doime't  Dirine  Poeins,  6th. 

2.  To  warrant,  or  answer  for. 

Hone  does  offend,  none;  I  say  none ;  F II able  'em. 

Lear,  ir,  6. 
Admitted  I  aye,  into  her  heart,  J  *U  able  it. 

mdow's  Tears,  0.  P.,  vi,  164. 

Also  in  the  same  piny : 

Ycm  might  sit  and  sigh  first  till  TOur  henrt-strinics 
broke,  I'll  able  it.  '        O.  Pi.,  vi,  22. 

Constable,  I'll  able  kirn ;  if  he  do  come  to  be  a  justice 
afterward,  let  him  thauk  tlio  keeper. 

ChttHgelina.  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  S4U. 
To  sell  away  all  the  powder  in  the' KiiiL'duni. 
To  prevent  blowing  up.    That 's  onfe,  ile  able  it. 

Iliddl.  Game  at  Ckesse,  D.  ii,  b,  act  ii. 

This  latter  sense  is  the  most  remark- 
able. 
To  ABODE.      To  forebode,   to   prog- 
nosticate, to  bode. 

This  tempest, 
Dnshing  the  garment  of  thispeace,  abodei 
The  sudden  breach  on't.  Hen.  Fill,  i,  1. 

The  night-owl  cry'd,  aboding  luckless  time. 

3  Hen.  H,  r,  6. 

ABODEMENT.  Omen,  prognostic. 
\_Abode  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun 
in  the  same  sense.] 

Tush,  man,  abodements  must  not  now  affright  us. 

37/rM.  ri,iv,7. 

fABOMINOUS,  o(/j.     Abominable. 

Yet  here 's  not  all,  I  cinnut  half  untrussc 
£tr.  it's  S4I  abi>minous. 

Cleavrlntd,  Character  of  a  London  Dinrnall,  1647- 

fABOTSERED.  An  old  term  in  paint- 
ing,  wliich  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

These  colours  are  likewise  used  to  give  the  lusters 
and  shiniiigs  of  sattcns  iind  siikes,  being  altered  from 
tlieir  n.iturull  colours,  when  tliry  are  wrou<rht  upon 
the  abotsered  or  grosly  laved  colours,  which  ciistonie 
hrtth  M  prevailra  witli  many,  tliat  respecting  onely 
vaine  sliewes,  without  any  r^rd  of  the  precepts  of 
artr,  they  use  it  not  ouely  in  the  above  named  ap« 
|iarrela,  but  also  in  drapery  of  contrary  stuffes,  which 
u  uo  sort  require  the  luster  of  siikes. 

LomAtius  on  Paintittg,  byHaydock,  1598. 

fABOVE.  The  phrase  above  the  rest 
was  not  unfrequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  especially,  in  particular. 

One  Bight  aioM  the  rest  (1>cr  good  fortune  having 
made  her  bold)  she  tarrying  a  little  longer  than  ber 
hoare.  Wettwardfor  SmelU,  1620. 

ABOUT.  Very  singularly  used,  in  the 
phrase  about,  my  brains,  signifying, 
"  brains,  go  to  work." 

Fieupon't!  fohl 
Mout,  ny  hrmuul  Haml.,  ii,  ad  fin. 

Which  is  explained  by  a  similar  pas- 
[6  in  Heywood : 

■jf  trails,  aiout  eigedn  I  for  thou  hast  found 
Mew  prq^t  now  to  work  on.         Iron  Age,  1633. 

f  ABOUT.    Out  of  the  way.    The  word 


is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  trivial 
languatje. 

I  liHve  bettered  my  ground,  as  vou  say,  and  quite 
rid  nie  of  my  w:imleHiig  guests,  w'lto  will  rather  walk 
seven  mile  about,  thnn  come  where  they  shall  be 
furccd  Ui  u  ui  k  one  liulf  hour. 

Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596. 

ABRAHAM-MEN,  or  TOM  OF  BED- 
LAM'S MEN,  or  BEDLAM  BEG- 
G.ARS.  A  set  of  vagabond.s,  who 
wandered  about  the  country,  soon  after 

w    ' 

the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  ; 
the  provision  for  the  poor  in  those 
places  being  cut  off,  and  no  other  sub- 
stituted. 

And  these,  what  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear, 

JMrkiiiiiu,  or  Putviro,  Cninke,  or  Clapper-dudgeon, 

Fraler,  or  /ibramrman ;  1  speak  to  ail 

That  stand  in  fair  eleciiuu  fur  ihv  title 

Of  king  of  lieggars.  B.  Ft.,  liegg.  Bush,  ii,  1, 

See  note  on  O.  PL,  ii,  4  ;  and  Lear, 
ii,  3. 

Hence  probably  the  phrase  of  sham- 
ming Abraham,  still  e.xtant  among 
sailors.     See  Roderick  Random. 

tABRAHAM'S-EYE.  A  magical  charm 
to  render  a  thief  blind,  if  he  will  not 
confess.  This  word  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  on  magic  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

ABRAID,  V.  a.  To  awaken.  To  rouse 
one's  self.     Sax. 

])ut,  v.lien  as  I  did  out  of  sleepe  abray, 
1  fouud  her  not  where  I  her  left  wliileare- 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  86. 

Used  also  actively  : 

For  fearc  lest  her  uuwares  she  should  abrayd. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  61. 
But  from  his  study  he  at  last  abra^'d, 
Cull'd  by  the  hermit  old,  who  to  him  said. 

Fairf.  T.,  xiii,  50. 

ABRAM-COLOURED.  Perhaps  cor- 
rupted  from  auburn. 

Over  all 
A  goodly,  long,  thick,  AbraJuun-eolouf'd  beard 

Blurt  Master  ConsUible. 

See  note  on  Mer.  W.,  i,  4,  and  Cor,, 
ii,  3  ;  in  which  latter  place  the  folio 
reads  Abram  for  auburn,  **Our 
heads  are  some  brown,  some  black 
some  auburn,'*  &c.    See  Abron,  infra, 

fABRICOT.  An  apricot.  The  common 
form  of  the  word  in  the  old  writers. 

ABRIDGEMENT.  A  dramatic  per- 
formance ;  probably  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  liistoricjil  drama,  in  which 
the  events  of  years  were  so  abridged 
as  to  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  a  play. 

Say  what  abridgement  have  you  for  this  evening. 

Mids.,  V,  1. 
Look  where  my  abridgement  conet.      Enml.,  ii,  9. 


la  tills  place,  liowever,  tbe  sense  it 
diBpuinble.  But  this  iDlerpretntion 
is  Btren^diened  by  il  subsequent  pas- 
ea^,  in  vbich  Hamlet  cmIIb  tbe  play- 
ers "  the  abstract,  and  brief  chronicles 
of  tbe  lime;"  (1015,  b,)  abridyfment, 
however,  is  not  repeated  ibere,  as  is 
erroDeously  said  in  n  note  of  Mr. 
Steevena  on  the  first  passage. 
ABRON.     For  auburn. 


fABSCESSION.  An  abscesa.  A  form 
in  use  among  the  physicians  of  tbe 
Shakesperian  age. 

Ki4bE  tliil  Uk  nllirrmc  lo^cllicriiuil  eniutioD  of  llit 
miltn  •houhl  lie  Iciuti,  a  iliaU  Iw  lawFuU  la  OH 


,y  injur; 


lie  Cmm  mT  p-tntcit  bluM, 


Am!  itrctre  lo  ItmK'i .  'ivnik  ind  ikij-mii  1i«  mr 
nixciunec.  He  Pxuaiger  c/Snarmule,  Kill. 

fABSTEUGlFIE.    To  cleanse. 

Ewtinlly.alia  vu  vHild  AttiHift.  uid  (fau  Ihe 
knikt  miimikekisd  inlbe  bojlinj  vi  i>  -.  boi  tboDgli 
it  Klhmain  nud  dnitnu*  wiuinul  the  biulic,  irn 
keit  u  It  wiU,  1  Inde  it  no  ma  imni\y  tu  my  Hire, 
nr  FiBntfir  ofBmtcovlo.  1S13. 

+ABSTERS1VE.    Cleansing-    "  Abiter. 
give,  cleausing,  or  wiping  away."  Cot- 

tT'oABSUME.     To  take  from;  to  de- 
stroy.   From  the  Lat.  abtwno. 


tt  iiighi 


n't  nnnp  I'^e  beheld) 


m  Ihtii  ejei 


I  light  did  quIE 


tABURNE.     For  auburn. 

Hu  hud  ilmrt  curld  ;  hii  beard  an  abanii  bie>  ne, 
Tko.  Set^ood,  Grial  BrilMHU  Tnf.  16U9. 

ABUS.     The  river  Humber. 

Forebr  Ihs  liTci  (bat  vhilone  kbi  liight 


Hei: 


«-d«fluttel7,.l 


ul  nijilit. 


Wben  he  an  eiid  ot  battoU  aod  of  JiTe  did  make. 
Sfen..F.q.U,i,W. 

Hence  Drayton ; 

>'or  mj  princely  name. 
Tnm Hmmtfr  kipg alUnm. aiantienll;  i>  cime. 

poiiM..  sa,  p.  ISOO. 
But  be  does  not  mention  the  more 
ancient  name. 
ABY,  e.  For  abide;  to  stand  to,  or 
support  the  consequences.  l^Tliis  ex- 
planation is  not  correct;  aby  is  de- 


rived  from  the    A.-S.  ahingan,  bi 
signifies  to  pay  for,  to  atone  for.] 


Bui  be  tUat  kill'd  liira  iliall  olay  Iboarur*. 

Hiirriajl.,  ArinL,  Ifi.  M. 

Generally  used  with  dear,  or  dearly. 

LeH  I«  Ibj  jieril  iliou  ais  il  im.         O.  Pi.,  iiC  X. 

See  Todd. 
ABYSM.     Abyss.  From  the  old  French 


Id  Ihe  dark  back-xird  and  niytm  ol  time.     Sny.,  1,  L 

ACADEMY.     This  word  anciently  had 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Bein^  one  «!  nnU  before  be  waa  a  man, 

B.  J-  K..  C-iT*/t^"""T>  ii,  1- 

TJit  icut  baa  much  to  do  thai  '— -' 

Oriathefatlier  ufaf*mil;^ 


■■^!SC 


Bcn.Jn-.  Scd.  Siir-,li,i- 

Dr-  JoliDsoa,  in  his  Dictionary,  has 
quoted  Love's  Labour  Lost  for  this 
accentuation,  but  the  editiona  now 
have  academe  in  that  place- 

Lo^iesL.  £.,  i,  1. 
ACATER.     A  caterer  ;  a  purveyor. 

GobrarlhemlnloUuch 
Tb'  inter,  let  liim  tluink  lier.    3.  J«.,  Sid.  ShT-.  b.  * 

Butler, suliienard,         '  ii»-Jim'.J)n'nJMi,l,i. 

Thia  ia  also  read  eater,  which  word  is 
not  without  authority - 

Ton  daiiilY  wiH  P  l.o  of  you  to  a  »(«■. 

To  tbeit  bim  o[  a  dinner.       S.  f  n..  MU.  Im,  U,  A. 

AGATES.     Often   contracted    to  ealet. 
Provision,  fooij,  delicacies. 

BKod,  viue,  aaUa,  fovl.  leitlier.  atl>,  «  fln- 

B.J<m.,Sai.Slitp.,\,t. 

Hah,  fo.l.and.'eniaon.   ''     b' J^'siipU  qftlnci,  ii.l. 

In  the  above  passage  i  have  tranaposed 
the  word  but,  which  evidently  restores 
the  true  sense.      The  editions  have 


Not  to  make  agood  meal  in  his  sleep 
would  certainly  be  no  sign  of  avarice, 
since  such  meals  cost  nothing ;  but 
the  consequence  of  starving  by  day 
may  be  dreaming  of  good  meats  at 
night. 

l-he  Mantuan,  at  l.ii  chargei,  him  aUnwU 

"  """ff-Tr^^rioi^iliii-lM 

fTo  ACCEND.     To  light  up. 

WUIIe  Die  diirk  world  the  lun'a  briglit  beaMi  Mtcnd, 
Tbe  iLiidn  onUie  body  dolh  itltud. 


ACG 


ACE 


tACCEPTATION.    Acceptance. 

Sir,  could  my  power  produce  forth  anything 
Worthy  ycur  acceptation,  or  my  »erTice, 
I  would  with  hazard  of  my  life  performe  it. 

Marmyon*aFin€  Companum^  1683. 
That  your  lordihips  acccpteUion  may  shew  how 
much  you  favour  the  nuhle  name  and  nature  of  the 
poet  and  book.        Sir  J.  HaringtoiCs  Epigrams,  1633. 

t ACCEPTIVE,  adj.  Accepted,  or  agreed 
upon. 

But  rnvself  will  use  acceptive  darts. 
And  arm  against  nim.  CKapwum,  H.,  vii.  84. 

ACCESS.  Accented  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble. 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 

His  aeceu  to  me.  Hami.y  ii,  1. 

•f  An  attack  of  a  fever. 

And  in  this  sikenesse  wymmen  fallen  donn  to  grounde 
MB  thou5  thci  hadden  the  fallyn^  yvek.  and  liggen 

Swollen,  and  this  aecesse  dunth  eitherwhiles  y. 
es  or  iij.  Medical  MS.^  15th  cent. 

fACCISE.     Excise. 

Twere  cheap  living  here,  were  it  n6t  for  the  mon- 
strous accius  which  are  impos'd  upon  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  both  for  belly  and  back ;  for  the  retailer 
payes  the  states  almost  the  one  moity  as  much  as  he 
payed  for  the  commodity  at  first,  nor  doth  any  mur- 
mur  at  it,  because  it  goes  not  to  any  favourit,  or 

SriTate   purse,    but  to    preserre   them     from   the 
pa  n  iard.  HowelVe  Familiar  Letters,  1 650. 

Lastly,  who  would  have  imagined  that  the  acciie 
wonlu  have  taken  footing  licer?  a  word  I  remember 
in  the  last  Parliament  save  one,  so  odious,  that  when 
Sir  D.  Carleton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  did  but  name 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nee  was  like  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower ;  although  hee  nam'd  it  to  no  ill  sense 
but  to  shew  what  advantage  of  liappines  the  peeple 
of  England  had  o're  other  nations,  having  neither 
the  gabells  of  Italy,  the  tallies  of  France,  or  the 
accise  of  Holland  laid  upon  them.  lb. 

ACCITE,  V,     To  call,  or  summon. 

Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 

As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state.    2  Hen.  IF,  v,  2. 

To  ACCLOY,  V,     To  choke,  or  fill  up. 

The  mouldy  moss  which  thee  aceloyelk. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal.,  Feb.,  135. 

Hence  Cloy. 

f  Phlegm  becing  by  nature  sharp,  and  of  a  brinish 
quality,  is  the  offspring  of  all  diseases  which  consist 
of  a  fluxile  humor ;  and  according  to  the  diversity  of 
places  whither  this  brackish  humor  doth  insinuate 
Itself,  the  body  is  teend  and  accloid  with  divers  and 
manifold  maladies.        Optiek  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

To  ACCOIL.  To  be  in  a  coil,  or  bustle 
of  business. 

About  the  cauldron  many  eookes  aeeogld 

With  hooks  and  ladles.  ^ens..  F.  Q.  II.,  iz.  30. 

ACCOMBRE,  or  ACCOMBER,  v.  To 
encumber,  perplex,  or  destroy. 

Happlye  there  may  be  five  less  in  the  same  nombre ; 
For  their  sakes  I  trust  tliu  wiit  not  the  rest  aeeombre. 

0.  PL,  i,  ?0.  See  also  »2. 

ACCOMMODATE, ».  This  word  it  was 
fashionable  in  Shakespeare's  time  to 
introduce,  properly  or  improperly,  on 
all  occasions.  Ben  Jonson  calls  it 
one  of  '*  the  perfumed  terms  of  the 
time." — Discoveries.  The  indefinite 
use  of  it  is  well  ridiculed  by  Bar- 
dolph's  vain  attempt  to  define  it : 

I;  tbat  is,  when  a  maa  is,  at  they  lay. 


accommodated:  or  when  a  man  is, — ^being, — ^whereb^, 
— he  niHy  lie  thought  to  he,— accommodated ;  which  is 
an  excellent  thing.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 

See  also  Ben.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4, 
and  Every  Man,  &c.,  i,  5,  where  he 
calls  it  one  of  the  words  of  action  : 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  nitli  another  bedstafif — 
The  woman  dof*s  not  understand  the  words  of  action. 

B.  Jon.,  Bv.  M.  in  H,  i,  5. 
Will  you  present  and  acconxwdate  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Id.,  Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

To  ACCORAGE,  v.     To  encourage. 

But  that  same  froward  twaine  would  accorage, 
And  of  her  plenty  adde  unto  their  need. 

Sp9n$.,F.  q.,ll,\i,^%, 

fACCORDING.  In  accordance;  suit- 
able. 

They  fayrie  chose,  as  fltst  for  recreation. 
The  tyme  accordinge,  for  it  was  Rogation. 

Tke  News  Metamorphosis,  1600, 

iTo  ACCOAST,  or  ACCOST,  v.  To  ap- 
proach.  "Aborder.  To  approach, 
accoast,  abboord.**    Cotgrave. 

fACCOSTABLE.  Approachable,  easy 
of  access. 

The  ?rench  are  a  free  and  debonnaire  acostahle  pee  • 
pie,  both  men  and  women.  HowelVs Fam. Letts.,\(ioO, 

To  ACCOY,  17.   To  dishearten  or  subdue. 

Then  is  your  careless  countse  accoyd, 
four  careful  herds  with  cold  he  annoyd. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal,  Feb.,  4^1. 
tWhat?  thinkestthou  my  jolly  peacocks  trayne 
Shall  be  aeoy*d  and  hrrmke  so  foiile  a  stnyiie  ? 

Uraijlon's  Shrpkerd's  Garland,  1593, 
'i^Thou  foolish  swaine  lluit  thus  art  overjoyed. 
How  soon  may  lieere  thy  courage  be  aceuyed  ? 
If  he  be  one  come  new  fro  western  coast, 
Small  cause  hath  he,  or  thou  for  him,  to  boast. 

PeeU's  Eglogue,  1589. 

ACCREW,  V,     To  increase. 

Do  you  not  feel  your  torments  to  ncerew  / 

Spens.,  Raines  of  Rome,  207. 

To  accrue,  now  demands  to  after  it, 
or/rom. 
tACCRUMENT,  s.     Increase. 

For  conferring,  I  doe  passe  it  over,  as  that  wherto  I 
seldome  have  beene  beholden,  yet  much  affecting  it, 
and  knowing  that  it  brings  a  ^reat  aecrument  unto 
wisedome  and  learning.         Optiek  61.  of  Hum.,  1639. 

fACCUSEMENT.     An  accusation. 

Whiche  neverthelesse  by  untrue  suggestions  and 
forged  acemements,  »  •  •  were  ctrndemned,  &c. 

HoUnskcd's  Chronicles,  1577. 

fACCUSTOM,  V.  To  fashion  ;  to  form 
in  manners. 

I  accustoms  or  bringe  one  up  in  maner,  je  morigine. 
He  is  well  accustumed,  II  est  bien  moriginA  Palsgrave, 

fACCUSTOM  ABLY.  By  custom  ; 
usually  ;  in  constant  practice. 

Wltoso  sweares  deceitfully,  abusctli  Christian  fidelity. 
Wnoso  sweares  idlely,  tibuseth  the  credit  of  a  fuillifull 
oath.  Whoso  sweiires  accustomahly,  God  will  plague 
him.  Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

fACE.  To  bate  an  ace,  to  hesitate, 
or  show  reluctance  in  doing  anything. 

Bat  as  most  whores  are  vicious  in  their  fames. 
So  many  of  them  liave  most  vertuous  names. 
Though  bad  they  be,  they  will  not  bate  an  ace 
Tto  be  cald  Prudence,  Temp'rance,  Faith,  or  Qraee. 

21qri0r'#  Wertes,  ll». 


ACH 


•'11 


ACT 


fACHATE.    The  agate. 

These,  these  are  they,  if  we  consider  well, 
That  SMpIiirs  and  the  diHinonds  doe  excell, 
The  pcMrle,  the  cin'raukl.  and  the  turkesse  blea. 
The  saneuine  cormll,  ambers  golden  hiew. 
The  chnstall,  JHcinth,  aekaU,  ruby  red, 
The  carbaade,  iqnar'd,  cut,  and  poUished. 

Taylor'i  Wurkei,  1680. 

ACHES.  The  plural  of  aeh;  was  un- 
doubtedly a  dissyllable,  pronounced 
aitcheSy  and  continued  to  be  so  used 
to  the  time  of  Butler  and  Swift,  which 
last  had  it  in  his  Shower  in  Loudon,  as 
first  printed. 

C:iti  by  ilieir  pins  nnd  aeh-e$  find 
A.I1  turns  und  clianues  uf  tlif^  wind. 

Hudibr.,  Ill,  ii.  407. 

The  examples  are  too  numerous  to  be 
quoted.  Mr.  Kemble  was  therefore 
certainly  right  in  his  dispute  with  the 
public  on  this  word ;  but  whether  a 
public  performer  may  not  be  too  pe- 
dantically right,  in  some  cases,  is 
another  question.  Yet  ach  was  pro- 
nounced alee,  as  now ;  for  proof  of 
which  see  Ajax. 

ACOP.     See  Cop. 

tACQUAINTANCE.  The  phrase  to  be 
of  acquaintance  was  used  commonly 
in  the  sense  of  to  be  intimate. 

1  brought  him  to  supper  with  me  snone  after  he  landed 
and  came  on  the  shoare :  for  he  and  I  have  beene  of 
very  great  acquaintance  alwaics  from  our  childhooa. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fTo  ACQUISE.     To  acquire. 

Late  to  go  to  rest,  and  eriy  for  to  ryse 
Honour  and  goodes  daylr  to  acovyee. 

interlude  of  AvtrgMy  n.  d. 

fACQUISITITIOUS,  adj.  Acquired; 
not  innate. 

It  WHS  a  hard  Question,  whether  his  wisdom  and 
knowlfdge  exceeued  his  choler  and  frar;  certainly 
the  last  couple  drew  him  with  moat  riolence,  because 
they  Mere  not  tuquisititious,  but  natural. 

Wilson's  History  of  King  James  I. 

tro  ACQUIT,  or  ACQUITE,  To  re- 
quite. 

His  hnrte  all  vowed  t'  exploits  magnificent 

Doth  none  but  morkes  of  rarest  price  endite. 

Midst  loes  (as  champion  of  the  faith)  he  ment 

That  palme  or  cypress  should  his  paines  acmdte. 

Carew  s  Tasso. 

fACROOK.     On  the  decline. 

The  flies  credit  staudth  ncrooke  even  as  far. 

Heywooi's  Spider  /-  FUs,  1656. 

ACROSS.  Used  as  a  kind  of  exclama- 
tion when  a  sally  of  wit  miscarried. 
An  allusion  to  jousting.  See  Break- 
across. 

I  would  yon 
Bad  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy :  and 
That,  at  my  biddine.  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  Iiad ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate. 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

lAffeu,  Good  faith,  eicrau  I  MPs  Well,  ii,  1. 


ACTON.  Iloqueton  or  Auqueton,  Fr. 
A  kind  of  vest  or  jacket  worn  with 
armour.  From  which,  by  some  in- 
termediate steps,  the  word  jacket  is 
derived. 

His  euton  it  was  all  of  black. 
His  hewberke,  and  his  sheelde, 
Ne  noe  man  wist  whence  he  did  come, 
>'e  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone. 
When  they  came  from  the  rcekle. 

Feicy  Rel.,  i.  p.  53.  See  Glossary. 

It  is  there  defined,  "  a  kind  of  armour, 
made  of  taffaty  or  leather,  quilted,  etc. 
worn  under  the  habergeon,  to  save  the 
body  from  bruises."  But  if  it  was 
worn  under  the  coat  of  mail,  how 
could  its  colour  appear  ?  Roquefort 
defines  it,  **  Espece  de  chemisette 
courte ;  cotte  d'armes,  espece  de 
t unique.*'  He  adds,  that  in  Langue- 
doc  it  was  called  jacouti,  and  that 
Borel  says,  thence  comes  jacquette, 
a  child's  dress.  Glossaire  de  la 
Langue  Romane, 
ACTRESSES.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  were  none  in  the  English  theatres 
till  after  the  Restoration. 
Cor  vat  savs,  in  his  account  of  Venice, 

Here  1  observed  certaine  things  that  I  never  saw 
before.  Fur  1  saw  women  ncte,  a  thing  that  I  never 
saw  before,  though  1  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
sometimes  used  in  Lor.dou;  nnd  they  performed  it 
with  as  good  grace,  action,  nnd  gesture,  and  what- 
soever  convenient  for  a  pinvf  r,  as  ever  I  saw  any 
masculine  actor.  Cruiities,  vol.  ii,  p.  16,  repr. 

A  prologue  and  epilogue,  spoken  about 
June,  1660,  turns  particularly  on  this 
subject.  These  lines  are  a  part  of 
the  former : 

1  come  unknown  to  nny  of  the  rest. 
To  tell  you  news,  I  saw  the  lady  drest ; 
The  woman  playn  to  duy,  mistake  me  not, 
So  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petty-coat; 
A  woman  to  my  knowledge ,  yet  1  can't, 
(If  I  should  dye)  make  affidavit  on't. 

Some  French  women,  however,  acted 
at  the  Black  Friars  in  1629. 

Histriomast,  p.  315. 
The  circumstance  may  also  be  traced 
from  passages  in  the  old  dramatists. 
In  the  epilogue  to  "  As  you  like  it," 
which  was  spoken  by  Rosalind,  the 
player  says,  "If  I  were  a  woman,  I 
would  kiss  as  mauy  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions 
that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I 
defy'd  not." 

Oayton  censures  foreign  theatres  for 
permitting  women  to  act.      "  The 
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permission  of  women  personally  to 
act,  doth  very  much  enervate  the 
auditory,  and  teacheth  lust,  while 
they  would  hut  feigne  it." 

Fest,  Notes,  p.  272. 
They  did,  however,  appear  in  tlie  thea- 
tres of  antiquity  (See  Cic.  de  Offic.,  i, 
31  ;  Plat.  deRep.,  p.  436.  Fie;  Hor. 
Sat.,  ir,  iii,  60) ;  hut  Shakespeare, 
who,  like  \m  contemporaries,  attri- 
buted to  all  times  the  customs  of  liis 
own,  certainly  thought  of  nothing 
more,  when  he  gave  these  words  to 
Cleopatra : 

The  Quick  comedians 
Hxtcnifx^rnlly  will  stnxe  uh,  mtd  present 
Our  AlrxsuKirinii  rrvtin ;  Antony 
Shiill  be  biou'^rlit  drunkrn  forili.  nnd  I  shnlltee 
8oni«r  squeaking  Ckopatrn  boy  mjf  greatness 
V  the  jposlurc  of  a  wliore.  Ant.,  v,  2. 

Hart,  Clun,  and  Burt  played  female 
parts  when  boys.  See  Historic  His- 
trion,,  0.  PI.,  xii,  340,  &c- 
James  Duport,  who  translated  the 
Psalms,  &c.,  was  much  offended  at 
the  scandal  of  introducing  actresses, 
and  wrote  some  indignant  Alcaics  on 
the  subject,  which  he  entitled  "  In 
Roscias  nostras,  seu  Histriones  fcemi- 
nas." 
They  begin  : 

Ifec  feniininum  nomen  hypocrita, 
Kec  liiitrio,  si  grammaticse  fides, 
£i  Pnsciano,  nenipe  solos 

Ksse  viros  decet  histriones. 
Hos  tantum  habebant  pristina  sncula, 
nttm  castitas  salva,  atque  modest  la,  kc. 

He  concludes  by  givmg  a  very  singular 
piece  of  advice  to  these  ladies : 

Sin  dramatis  pars  esse  pergas, 
Non  nisi  cM^y  agas  wo6tn»wo¥. 

Musm  subseciva,  p.  15. 

fTo  ACTUATE,  v.     To  make  active. 

Let  me  rejoyce  in  sprightly  sack,  that  can 
Create  a  brain  even  in  an  empty  pan. 
Canary  !  it's  thou  that  dust  inspire, 
And  uetuate  the  soul  with  heavenly  fire. 

mtts  JRecrfations,  1654. 

ACTURE.     Apparently,  for  action. 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind : 
Lore  made  them  not;  with  »etur«  [i.  e.  in  action]  they 
may  be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  tme  nor  kind. 

Sk.,  Loner's  Compl.  Suffl.,  i,  761. 

Nor  is  for  or  in  the  last  line. 
ADAMANT.     The  magnet ;  a  very  com- 
mon usage  in  old  authors. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  daY,  as  turUe  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  mdaaumt,  Tro.  /-  Cr^  iii,  9. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant. 

Orem's  Tu.  Q.,  0.  PL,  vii,  107. 

Dr.  Johnion  has  remarked  this  sense^ 


and  given  other  examples.  This  is 
decisive : 

As  iron,  touch 't  by  the  adamants  effect, 

To  the  north  pole  doth  ever  point  direct.  Syh-  Dm  B.,  p.  M. 

The  adamant  and  beauty  we  discover 
To  be  alike ;  for  beauty  draws  a  lover. 
The  adamant  his  iron.  Brown,  Brit.  Past.,  Song  1. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  two  magnets, 
which  takes  place  in  some  situations, 
is  alluded  to  here : 

Away 
We'll  be  as  iliffcrinjc  as  two  adamants; 
The  unc  sliall  shun  the  other.  White  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  315. 

Lyly,  iu  a  foolish  sentence,  founded 
on  an  error,  has  joined  adamant  in 
the  sense  of  magnet,  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  diamond.  Euph.,  L.  2,  h, 
and  Euph.,  Eng.  R.  1,  h. 
Adamant  is  thus  used  sc  ately  as  in 
the  English  translation  of  Galland's 
Arabian  Nights;  and,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  it  stands  unaltered  in 
Dr.J.Scott's  corrected  edition  (1810). 
In  the  story  of  the  third  Calendar  we 

r 

have  this  passage : 

To-morrou'  about  noon  we  shall  be  near  the  black 
mountain,  or  mine  of  adamant,  which  at  this  very 
minute  draws  all  your  fleet  towards  it,  by  virtue  of 
the  iron  in  your  ships ;  and  when  we  approui  h  within 
a  certain  distance,  the  attraction  of  the  adamant  will 
have  such  forre,  that  all  the  nails  will  he  drawn  out 
of  the  sides  und  bottoms  of  the  ships,  ami  fasten  to 
the  mountain,  so  that  your  vessels  will  full  to  pieces 
and  sink.— Vol.  i.  p.  254. 

As  the  word  is  now  not  current  in 
this   sense,    it   ought    to   have   been 
changed  to  loadstone, 
fADAMANTINE,  adj.    Intensely  hard ; 
impossible  to  be  broken. 

Quoth  hi',  My  faith,  as  adamantine 
As  chaiins  of  destiny,  I'll  maintain: 
True  as  Apollo  ever  spoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak.  Hudibras,  II,  L 

ADAM  BELL,  a  northern  outlaw,  to 
celebrated  for  archery  that  his  name 
became  proverbial.  Some  account  of 
him,  with  a  ballad  concerning  him 
and  his  companions  Clym  of  the 
Clough  and  William  of  Cloudesley,  may 
be  found  in  the  Reliques  of  ancient 
Poetry,  vol.  i,  p.  143,  and  in  Ritson'a 
Pieces  of  ancient  popular  Poetry, 
Shakespeare  is  thought  to  have  allu- 
ded to  him  in  the  following  passages : 

Bened.  If  I  do,  hane  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
•hoot  at  me;  and  he  that  hits  me  let  him  be  clap'd 
on  the  shoulder,  and  call'd  Adam.       Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

Younj;  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  him.  JZom.,  ii,  L 

See  also  0.  PI.,  vi,  19;  viii,  413. 
A  Serjeant,  or  bailiff,  is  jocularly  called 
Adam,  from  wearing  huff,  as  Adam 
wore  his  native  buff. 
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Vot  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradiae,  hut  tliat 
Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes  in  the  calves- 
skin  that  wna  killed  fur  tlie  prodigal.  Com.  Err.,  iv,  8. 

tADAUNTRELEY.   A  term  in  hunting. 

At  Inst  hee  cpstarted  at  the  other  side  of  tlie  water 
which  we  call  soyle  of  the  hart,  and  tliere  other 
haotsmen  met  hini  with  an  adauntrelfy:  we  fol- 
lowed in  hard  chase  for  the  space  of  ei|;ht  liours, 
thrise  our  hounds  were  at  default,  and  then  Me  cryed 
a  slaine,  streight  so  ho. 

The  Relume  from  Tanuusus,  1606. 

ADAW,  V,  To  daunt,  or  to  abate. 
Spenser. 

But  yielded  with  shame  and  grief  aiaio'i/. 

She^p.  Kal.,  Feb.,  141. 

fADAYES,  adv.     By  day. 

You  doe  demaunde,  my  deare.  heside, 
What  mates  adaiee  with  me  abide. 

KendaWs  Howera  of  Epigrammes,  1677. 

ADDICE.     An  adze  or  axe. 

I  liad  thousht  I  had  rode  upon  addices  between  tliis 
and  Canterbury.  Lyiy.  Moth.  Bomb.,  C.  10  b. 

ADDICT,  part.     For  addicted. 

To  studies  good  addict  of  comely  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  176. 

fADDICTION.     Inclination,  will. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain.    Skakeap.,  Hen,  V. 
Try  Ihcir  addictions.    Chapman,  Horn.  H.,  ii,  60. 

ADDITION.  Title,  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Haml.,  i,  4. 

This  man,  iud^.  hath  robli'd  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additions;  he  is  as  vufiant  as  the  lion, 
cliurlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant.  2'r.  ^  Cr.,i,  2. 
One  whom  1  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if 
thou  dcny'st  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition.  L€ar,ii,2. 

See  Todd.  No.  4. 
ADDOUBED,  part.     Armed  or  accou- 
tred.     Jdouber,   old   French.      See 
Roquefort. 

Was  liotter  tlian  ever  to  provide  himselfe  of  horse 
and  armour,  saying,  he  would  go  to  the  island  bravely 
addoubed,  and  shew  himself  to  his  charge. 

Sidn.  Aread.,  p.  277. 

The  8vo.  ed.  of  1724  writes  it  ad- 
dubed.     Hence  dubbed,  as  a  knight. 
ADDRESS,  V.     To   prepare,  or  make 
ready. 

i.wiU  then  address  myself  to  my  appointment  Mer.  W„\\\,  6. 
60  please  your  Grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest.  Mids.,  v,  1. 

It  is  a  word  frequently  used  by  Spen- 
ser, thus : 

Uprote  from  drowsie  couch,  and  him  addrest 

Untothc  journey  which  he  had  behight.^.,/*.  ^..Il.iii,  1. 

ADELANTADO,  Spanish.  A  lord  pre- 
sident or  deputy  of  a  country ;  a  com- 
mander. From  adelantar,  to  excel 
or  precede. 

Invincible  adelantado  over  the  armadoof  pimpled- 
faces.  Massinger,  Virg.  Mart.,  ii,  1. 
Open  no  door;  if  iht  adalantado  of  Spain  were  here 
he  should  not  enter.     B.  Jon.,  £p,  M.  out  ofH.,  v,  4. 

Also  Alchem.f  act  iii. 
ADHORT,  V.    To  advise,  or  exhort. 

Julius  Agricola  was  tlie  first  that  by  adhorting  the 
Britaiues  publikely,  and  helping  them  privately,  wuu 
then  to  build  houses  for  themselves. 

SUm^s  London,  p.  4k 


f  By  and  by  these  make  rcadie  the  things  for  h«r 
that  shee  mieht  wash ;  1  adhort  them  thereto,  amd 
they  make  readie  with  speede.  Terence  in  English,  1614h 

ADJOINT,  8,  A  person  joined  with 
another,  a  companion,  or  attendant. 

Here  with  tliese  grave  adjoytUs, 
(Tliese  learned  maisters)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Themselves,  to  read  the  world,  and  keep  their  points. 

JkM.  Civ.  Wars,  vr,  61. 

fADJUMENT,  s.     Help,  assisUnce. 

Now  if  thou  wilt  to  warre,  if  here  th'  art  bent. 

What  e're  my  art  can  adde  for  adjumeni, 

(Ceuse  needlesse  prayers)  distrust  not  thine  own  strength, 

'Tis  all  for  Ihec.  Virail,  translated  by  Vicars,  1632. 

The  perfect  and  sound  estate  of  the  body  (as  wee 
may  constantly  assever  of  the  soule)  is  maintained  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  mans  owne  body,  fuid  that  chiefly 
by  the  due  obs«r\'ation  of  such  things  as  may  either 
bee  obnoxious,  or  an  adjumant  to  nature. 

Optick  Sllasse  of  H%mori,\fS%. 

fADJUTRICE.     A  female  assistent. 

For,  as  I  hope.  Fortune  (the  adjutrice  of  goo|d  pur* 
))Oses)  will  ^ive  the  same  unto  nie,  seeking  diligently 
(so  much  as  I  am  able  to  effect  and  attaine  unto) 
after  a  temperature  and  moderation. 

Holland's  Amnuanus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

fADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE,  was  an 
old  popular  term  for  a  tapster,  from 
the  colour  of  his  apron. 

As  soon  as  customers  begin  to  stir, 
The  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  crys,  Coming,  sir. 
Or  if  grown  fat,  the  mate  his  place  supplies. 
And  says,  Tis  not  my  master's  time  to  rise. 
Of  all  our  trades,  the' tapster  is  the  best. 
He  has  more  men  at  work  than  all  the  rest. 

Poor  Robim,W^ 

f  ADMIRE.    As  a  n.  *.  for  admiration. 

When  Archidamus  did  behold  wiih  wonder 
Man's  imitation  of  Jove's  dreadfull  thunder. 
He  thus  concludes  his  censure  with  admire. 

Sovland's  Knave  of  Hearts,  161S. 

fADMITTANCE,  was  used  by  Shake- 
speare  to  signify  the  custom  of  being 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  great 
personages.  Merry  Wives,  ii,  2. 

fADMIXT.     Mixed  up  with. 

Her  pure  affections 
Are  sacrea  as  her  person,  and  her  thoughts 
Soaring  above  the  reach  of  common  eyes. 
Are  like  those  better  spirits,  that  have  nothing 
Of  earth  admixt.   Cartwrighl's  Royall  SImpc.  l6SL 

fADOE.  Difficulty,  or  reluctance. 
fFith  much  ado,  unwillingly. 

And  did  enjoy  her  for  an  howre  or  two, 
But  then  departed,  yet  with  much  adoe. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  I6OQI 

fADOLESCENCY.      The  age  between 

fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

For  till  seven  yeeres  be  past  and  gone  away, 
We  are  uncapable  to  doe  or  pray. 
Our  adolescency  till  our  manly  growth. 
We  waste  in  vanity  and  tricks  of  youth. 

Taylor's  Worket,  10Sa 

fADOORS,  adv.  At  the  door,  by  th« 
door. 

Which  (first)  may  I  say's  worst?  Nor  Juno  faire, 
14 or  father  Saturn  hath  of  me  least  care. 
Oh.  Where's  firm  faith  F    I  took  him  in  adoores, 
A  stragling  beggar,  outcast  from  his  shores. 

rtrgil,  by  Fi<»r$,  199^ 
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Bovne  Idgh  Olympni,  Jnpiter 
Went  in  mdooru,  not  minuing  her. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1065. 

fADORNATION.     An  ornament ;  a  de- 
coration. 

If  I  my  self  to  thee 
In  hunting  have  augmented  thine  ohhitions, 
And  on  thy  scutchion  hung  due  adomations. 
Great  grmoefuU  gifts  on  aacred  posts  made  laat. 

rirffil.b;,  Vicars,  ^eSO. 

ADOPTIOUS.    Adoptive.    That  which 
it  adopted. 

With  a  world 
or  pretty  fond  aJoptioiu  Christendoms 
That  blinkini?  Cupid  Kossips.  AWs  W.,  i,  1. 

ADORE,  ».     To  gild,  or  adorn. 

Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  drops,  which  do  the  mom  adore. 

Spens.,  IV,  ii,  46. 
And  those  true  tears,  falling  on  your  pure  crvstais, 
Should  tnm  to  armlets,  for  great  queens  t'  adore, 

B.  ^  Fl.,  Eld.  Bro.,  iv,  3. 

Theobald,  not  recollecting  the  word  in 
this  sense,  altered  the  passage  to  "  for 
great  queens  to  wear.'*  In  the  above 
reading,  which  is  the  original,  the /or 
is  however  a  vile  expletive. 
ADORN,  *.     Adorning;  ornament. 

Witliuut  ainme  of  jcold  and  silver  bright, 
Whcrcuiih  tlie  craftesman  wonts  it  beautify. 

Spens.,  F.  Q..  III«  xii,  20. 

fADOWN,  ath.    Down. 

With  that  tlie  shepheard  gan  to  frowne. 
He  threw  his  pretie  p>pes  adownCt 
And  on  the  ground  him  Uyd. 

Dray  ton' t  Shepherds  Garland,  159S. 

ADRAD,  orADREDD,;>flr^    Frighted. 

Seeing  the  ugly  monster  pnssingby. 
Upon  him  set,  of  peril  naught  adrad. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  VI,  ▼,  1«. 
As  present  age,  and  eke  posteritie 
May  be  adrad  with  horror  of  revenge. 

0.  PI.,  i,  154. 

Also,  Terrified,  v. 

The  sight  whereof  the  lady  sore  adrad. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  V,  i,  22. 

ADREAMT.      I  was  adreamt,  for   I 
dreamed. 

"^It  ttion  believe  roe,  sweeting?  by  this  li^ht 

/  was  adreami  on  thee  too.  O.  PL,  vi,  851. 

I  was  adreami  htst  night  of  Francis  there. 

City  N.  Cap ,  O.  PI.,  xi.  335. 
f  Ovi  awuuU  ipsi  sibi  iomnia  fingunt  .•  hee  is  adreamd 
ora  dry  sommer.  WUhals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634. 

tThen  said  he,  for  I  was  adream'd  that  I  kill'd  a 
bock  ill  such  a  place,  and  that  thou  didst  see  me 
where  I  did  kill  him,  and  hide  him ;  and  thinking 
thoa  wonldst  betray  me.  I  thought  to  kill  thee ;  but 
I  am  ghul  (said  he)  that  it  wns  but  n  drfani. 

iMpUnCs  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

ADULTERATE  is  used  for  adulterous, 
sometimes,  by  Shakespeare : 

Ik*  admUnati  Hastings,  BiTers,  Vaughan,  Grey. 

Rid.  ni,  iv,  4. 
Aje,  timt  ineestnoos,  that  aduUeraie  beast.       Ham.,  i,  6. 
Ibooghts,  eharacters,  and  words,  merely  but  art, 
And  MStards  of  his  fool  adul'eraie  heart. 

Lover's  Complaint,  Suppl,  i,  751. 

[It  is  also  used  for  adulterated.] 

f  How  hath  that  false  conventiele  of  Trent 
Made  kwcs,  which  God  or  good  men  never  meant, 
worshipping  of  stiwes  and  stockes, 

bones,  and  senslesse  blocks^ 


From  which  adultrate  painted  adoration 
Men  (worse  then  stocks  ur  blockes)  must  seeke  salvation? 

Taylor's  Workes.  163a 

fADVAUNCER.  The  second  branches 
of  tlie  horn  of  a  stag. 

Good  foirrstf rs  and  skiliull  woodmen,  in  beasts  of 
venerie  and  chase,  do  call  the  round  roll  of  the  home, 
that  ifl  next  t(»  tlie  liirad  of  the  hart,  the  bur:  the  mnin 
home  iiselli*,  they  call  tlie  boune:  the  lowest  antlier 
is  cailrd  the  brow  antlier,  or  beas  antlier:  the  next, 
roial :  the  next  al>ove  that, surroiul :  and  then  the  top. 
Ill  a  buck  they  say,  bur,  beaine,  bmnnch,  adtanncerSf 
palnie,  and  spellers.  MantPood's  Forest  Lawes, 

-[To  ADVENE,  r.  To  come  to;  the 
Latin  ad  venire, 

Venus  fsaith  one)  spontan'ous  doth  advene 
Unt'  all  tilings;  doth  he  not  unt'  all  men  mean? 

Owen's  Epigrams, 

ADVENTURERS.  It  was  common  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
young  volunteers  to  go  out  in  naval 
enterprises  in  hopes  to  make  their 
fortunes,  by  discoveries,  conquests, 
or  some  other  means.  These  adven- 
turers, probably  making  amorous  con- 
quests a  part  of  their  scheme,  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  dresses.  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  his  expedition  against  His- 
paniola,  had  two  thousand  such  volun- 
teers in  his  fleet.  To  this  Ben  Jonson 
alludes  under  the  name  of  the  Island 
Voyage. 

I  had  as  fair  a  gold  Jerkin  on  that  day,  as  any  worn 
in  the  island  voyage,  or  at  Cadiz.  Epic.,  i,  4. 

ADVENTURERS    UPON     RETURN. 

Those  travellers  who  lent  money 
before  they  went,  upon  condition  of 
receiving  more  on  their  return  from 
a  hazardous  journey.  This  was  pro- 
bably their  proper  title.  See  Potter- 
out  ;  and  the  quotations  there  from 
Taylor  the  water  poet, 
f  ADVENUE,  *.     A  passage,  or  avenue. 

Then  the  ladv  made  me  rise,  and  (through  an  advenue 
that  com  eyed  the  li^hl  into  the  cavern)  led  me  by  the 
hand  into  a  spacious  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were 
huii((  alxml  with  wantuu  pictures,  that  represented 
the  soft  s|)orts  of  luve  in  many  vary'd  postures. 

Ilistory  of  Francion,  1655. 

fADVERSACION,  s.  Contention  ;  op- 
position. 

And  of  Knglyshe  with  Peightes,  I  understand. 
And  Britons  also  did  gret  adversacion. 

Hardyng's  Chronicle,  fol.  79. 

ADVERSE.  In  Orthoepy,  p.  227,  it  is 
said  that  Shakespeare  always  accents 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
following  exception  has  been  since 
remarked : 

Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.  JWsW.,  t, 

ADVERTISE.  This  word  anciently  had 
the  accent  on  the  middle  syllable. 
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I  therefore 
JitSrtiie  to  tlie  state,  bow  fit  it  were. 
That  none,  &c.  J?.  Jcn.t  Fox,  ir,  1. 

I  bare  advSrtWd  him  by  secret  means.     8  Hen.  VI^  iv,  6. 

See  more  examples  in  the  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  327. 
ADVICE.     Consideration,  or  informa- 
tion. 

How  shnll  I  doat  on  her  M-ith  more  advice. 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  tove  her.    S  Gent.,  U,  4. 

Neither  this  word,  nor  the  verb  to  ad- 
vise, are  quite  obsolete  in  this  kind  of 
acceptation. 
fADVISEFUL,  adj.     Attentive. 

Which  everywhere  advisefiUl  audience  bred, 
While  thus  th'  iuditemenl  bv  the  clerke  was  read. 

the  Beggar's  Ape,  c.  1607. 

tADVISEMENT, *.     Care;  resolution. 

And  had  not  his  wise  guides  advisethent  let. 
And  made  bim  from  t)iose  rorps-lcsse  sonles  to  fly. 
And  passe  in  peace,  those  thin  siuipca  subtiltie 
He  had  assail'd,  but  rainly  beat  the  aire. 

Virgil,  by  Vieare,  16S3. 
And  so  with  more  hast  than  good  advisement,  they  set 
up  cries  amaine,  and  prepared  to  encounter. 

HoUana's  Jmmianus  Marcellinus,  1809. 

fADVOCATlON.     Pleading. 

Alas  I  thrice  gentle  Cassin, 

My  advoaitioH  is  not  now  in  time.  Othello,  iii,  2. 

ADVOWTRY,   or  AVOWTRY.     Adul- 
tery.    Avoutrie,  old  Fr. 

This  staff  was  made  to  knock  down  sin.    I'll  look 
Tliere  shall  be  no  advowtry  in  my  ward 
But  what  is  honest.  0.  PI.,  z,  299. 

At  home,  because  duke  Humfrry  aye  repined, 
CaUing  this  match  adroutrie,  as  it  was. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  S42. 

The  word  is  used  by  Butler  in  Hudi- 
bras. 
tADUST,  adj.     Parched ;  burnt. 

The  ears  are  ingendrcd  of  abundance  of  matter,  and 
such  men  have  commonly  a  little  neck,  and  fair : 
They  lie  sanguine,  something  adust.  And  those  men 
are  very  uupatient  and  prone  to  anger.  When  the 
ears  be  great,  and  right  beyond  measure ;  it  is  a  sign 
of  folly.  Arcatidam,  bL  L 

fADUSTION.     Burning ;  drying  up. 

Melancholy,  mav  be  easily  commixed  with  bloud. 
Therefore  if  melaticlioly  be  mixed  w  ith  bloud,  it  is 
called  phlegmone  scirrh'odes:  if  clioler  (Hhich  then  is 
conflated  of  )>oth  kinds)  it  is  called  nlilrgmone  cry* 
sipelatodes :  if  fleame,  it  is  termed  plilegiiume  cede* 
matodes.  But  of  bloud,  which  is  filthy  and  corrupted 
through  the  adustion  and  corruption  of  his  owne 
proper  substance,  according;  to  the  manner  of  the 
thiunesse  or  thicknesse  thereof. 

Burrougfis  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 
When  adustion  is  to  be  used.  Furthermore  if  (not- 
withstanding these  burning  medieineii)  the  evill  slmll 
vet  remaine,  you  must  burne  that  place  which  is 
oetweene  the  whole  and  corrupted  member.  But  all 
these  remedies  are  wont  sonietinte  to  profit  nothing 
at  all.  and  then  this  is  the  onely  hripe,  although 
(as  Celsus  saitli)  it  be  a  miserable  helpe,  that  is,  to 
cut  off  the  member,  wliich  by  little  and  little  waxeth 
dead,  that  so  the  other  parts  of  the  body  mny  be 
w  ithout  danger.  Ibid. 

ADWARD,  for  AWARD.     Judgment; 
sentence. 

And  faint-heart  fooles  whom  shew  of  peril  hard 
Could  terrify  from  fortune's  faire  adward. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  17. 

To  ADWARD,  ».     To  award. 


1  V)r  death  /*  advard  I  ween'd  did  appertaine 

ivi  none  but  to  the  sea's  sole  soverauie.  Ibid.^  TV,  xii,  SOL 

Peculiar  to  Spenser,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen. 
t-ffiMULOUS.     For  Emulous. 

And  yon  your  self,  faire  Julia,  do  disclose 
Such  beauties,  that  yon  may  seem  one  of  thoM 
That  having  motion  gain'd  at  last,  and  sense. 
Began  to  know  it  self,  and  stole  out  thence. 
Whiles  tlius  his  ttmuhus  art  with  nature  strives. 
Some  think  )i'  hath  none,  others  he  hath  two  wires. 

CartwrighVi  Poewu,  \9SL 

t.ffiQUIPARATE,  V,  To  reduce  to  a 
level ;  to  raze. 

Th'  emperiall  citie,  cause  of  all  this  woe^ 
King  Lntines  throne,  this  day  I'le  ruinate. 
And  houses  tops  to  th'  ground  etquiparate. 

yicars^  Vi^l,l9Slk 

AERY.     See  Aiery. 

t^STlVE,  ^STIVAL.  Belonging  to 
summer.  JEstival  solstice,  the  sum- 
mer solstice. 

Auriga  mounted  in  a  chariot  bright, 

(Else  styrd  Heniochns)  receives  his  light 

In  th'  itstive  circle.  2>h  Bmrtaa, 

In  which  at  the  time  of  the  euti9aU  solstice,  when 

the  sunne  southward  stretchetli  to  the  ntterroost  bis 

summer  race.  Holland's  Jmmianus  MareeUimu,  1009. 

t-ffiSTURE.  Rage.  From  the  Latin 
(Bstura.  It  is  a  word  often  used  in 
Chapman's  Homer. 

1.  I^oAFFEAR.     To  terrify. 

Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind  they  heare. 
And  ghastly  bug,  does  greatly  them  affeare. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  11.  lii,  80. 

Hence  the  participle  affear'd,  for 
which  afraid  is  now  used,  hut  which 
is  very  common  in  Shakespeare, 

Be  not  affear'd ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 

r^wf .,  iii.  a. 

The  spelling  varies,  as  in  other  cases, 
sometimes  with  one  f,  and  sometimes 
with  two. 

2.  To  AFFEAR,  or  more  properly  AF* 
PEER.  An  old  law  term,  for  to 
settle  or  confirm.     From  affier. 

Wear  thou  thy  wrongs, 
His  [Macbeth 's]  title  is  affeard.         Mack.,  rr,  S. 

Hence  q^e^rer^,  in  our  law  dictionaries, 
are  a  sort  of  arbiters,  whose  buainesi 
was  to  affirm  upon  oath  what  penalty 
they  thought  should  be  adjudged  for 
certain  ofiences,  not  settled  by  law. 
fAFFECTATE,  adj.  Aflfected,  con- 
ceited. 

Aecercitum  dictum,  an  oration  to  mnche  e0§tUU, 
or,  as  we  saie,  to  farre  fet.    EUote*  IHetionane,  1U9. 

fAFFECTED.     Beloved. 

— in  all  the  desperate  hours 
Of  his  affected  Hercules.    Chapmoft,  IL,^vi,  SIS. 

AFFECTION.  In  the  sense  of  affecta- 
tion. 

No  matter  in  the  phrase  th#  might  indite  the  suttisr 
of  affection.  Ham.,  ii,  & 

Pleasant  without  sciurilitj.  wiUy  wiUMmt  tfstiim. 
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are  the  world,  with  what  contempt  1 
t  liT'd  I  and  lo  exempt 

OH. 

'.  Jons.,  Underwoods,  BL  on  Lady  Paulei, 

:ainly  means  sympathy,  in  the 
well-known^    but    difficult 

For  affection, 

»f  pnssion.  swtiTt  it  to  the  mood 
it  likes  or  lout  lis.  Mer.  Fen.,  vr,  1. 

NED.       In  a  similar  sense ; 

d  us,  thnt  cons  state  without  book,  and 
:rcat  swHrtlis.  Twel.,  ii,  S. 

3US,  adj.     Affectionate. 

eare,  deare  wiTe,  and  dearest  sonnea, 
on  with  my  last  embrace : 
eekes  inipimse  a  fnre<well  kisse, 
itidiiesse  and  affectious  lore. 

Nero,  1607. 

AffectionR ;  passions. 

cmrtBnifn,  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
underbesiririv:  of  his  fortune, 
banish  ihtir  affects  with  him. 

Rick.  II,  i,  4. 
|)e  I  shall  not  need  to  urge 
urity  of  our  affects, 

b.  Jan.,  Case  is  Altered,  act  i. 
ly  with  heat,  the  young  affects 
ct.  Otk.,  i,  3. 

)rd  proposes   to  read  here, 
ically, 

young  effects  in  me  defunct) 

Massing.,  vol.  ii,  p.  SO. 

I  affects  of  admiration  and  commisenition. 

Sir  P.  Sydney's  Apology  for  Poetry. 

inly  to  be  found  in  the  singu- 
i  sense  of  inclination  : 

care,  as  cnrelesse  how  to  please 
ct,  was  care  of  people's  case. 

England's  Eliza.,  Mirr.  M.,  p.  853. 
thy  daughter,  bridle  her  affects. 

O.  PL,  iii,  16. 

,  s.     Relations,  kinsmen. 

derating  in  honesty  is  like  foule  scabs 
inne,  such  affines  brings  as  mnch  credit 
to  their  fncnds,  as  do  lyce  in  their 
they  are  much  like  of  a  lousie  condition ; 
eare  close  unto  you.  while  you  hare 
e  them,  but  if  yon  brgin  to  die  or  decay 
n  them  that  breed  them. 
hinet  fitmisked  with  '  arietie  of  Excellent 
Descriptions,  1616. 

NCE,  s.     An  assertion. 

e  ^irmaunee  in  thafflrmatire, 
noreaion,  is  much  more  credible. 

Heywood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1666. 

.  «•   To  encounter,  or  strike 

ene  ymett,  both  ready  to  tffnp. 

Sp.,F.  Q.,  U,  i,  26. 

e.     See  Todd. 
.     To  frighten. 

lie  flying  hear'ns  he  would  effray. 

Spenser. 

,     In  the  sense  of  confusion, 

tempcftoona  storms  or  sad  affrtgf, 

Sptnstr. 
1  of  ghastly  fright,  and  cold  a^rajr, 
ttkadore.  5^.«  J.  Q.,  1,  iii,  12. 


fAFFRAYER,  9.    One  who  raises  af- 
frays or  riots. 

As  namely,  the  statutes  made  for  huy  and  err  after 
felons;  and  the  statutes  made  against  mnrtherers, 
robbers,  felons,  night-walkers,  affrayers,  armor  worne 
in  terrorem,  riots,  forcible  entries,  and  all  other  force 
and  riolence;  all  which  be  directly  against  the  peaee. 

Dalton's  Connlrey  Jnstiat,  1680. 

AFFREND,  v.      To  make  friends;  to 
reconcile. 

And  deadly  foea  so  faithfully  e^rsnded. 

Sp.,  F.  q.,  IV,  iii,  60. 

AFFRET,  9,     Rencounter ;  hasty  meet* 
ing. 

Tliat  with  the  terror  of  their  fierce  tffret. 

They  rudely  drire  to  ground  both  man  and  hone. 

Sp.,F,q.,Ul,bi,\t, 

Also  violent  impression  : 

The  wicked  weapon  heard  his  wrathfUl  row, 
And  passing  forth  with  furious  affret, 
Pierst  through  his  beaver  quite  into  his  brow. 

Sp.,r.q.,U,\{\,\\. 

fAFFRIGHTMENT,  9.      A  threat;   a 
frightning. 

But  here  was  rour  cunning ;  it  appears  most  plainly, 
that  you,  thinking  her  to  be  of  the  trade,  thought  U> 
make  a  prey  of  her  purse :  but  since  your  affrightnuni 
could  not  make  her  open  unto  yon,  you  tbouf^t  to 
make  her  innocency  smart  tor't. 

Richard  Brom^s  Northern  Lou. 

AFFRONT,  V.     To  meet ;  encounter. 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.  Hatn.,  iii,  1. 

The  men,  the  ships,  wherewith  poor  Rome  effnmts  him. 
All  powerless,  give  proud  Ctesar's  wrath  free  passage. 

O.P..  ii,164. 
A  thousand  hardy  Turks  affront  he  had.     Fairf.  T.,  ix,  89. 
t.\.  spruce  neate  youth :  what,  yf  I  affront  him? 

Play  ofTimon,  p.  15L 

AFFRONT,  9.     A  meeting. 

Only.  sir.  this  I  must  caution  you  of,  in  your  effront, 
or  salute,  uercr  to  move  your  hat. 

Green's  Tu  Q.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  95. 
This  day  thou  shall  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
Give  lords  th'  affront.  Ben.  Jon ,  Alch.,  i^  t. 

AFFY,  V,    To  betroth. 

And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  effy  a  mighty  lonl 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ir,  1. 
Sorano,  His  ordained,  must  be  aMed 
To  Annabella;  and,  for  aught  1  Icnow, 
Married.  0.  PL,  riii,  67. 

Also  to  trust  or  confide : 

Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  effy 
In  tby  uprightness  and  integrity. 

Tit.  And.,'\,\, 

fBid  none  affU  in  friends,  for  say,  hia  children  wrought  hi« 

wracke.  Warner's  Albion's  England,  1693. 

fAFLAUNT.     Equipped  or  dressed  in  a 
showy  manner. 

Hee  that  of  himself  doth  bragge,  boast,  and  rannt. 
Hath  ill  neighbours  about  him  to  set  him  ajlannt. 

WithaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608.  n.  219. 
A  merie  gentleman  seeing  a  gallant  that  was  bound 
for  the  fndies  walke  the  streets,  his  hat  all  aftamnt, 
and  befeathered  with  all  kinde  of  coUoured  plumes, 
said :  When  a  Gods  name  will  this  woodcock  flie,  for 
well  I  see  he  hath  all  his  feathers  about  him. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614,  p.  29. 

f  AFORE  was  commonly  used  for  before. 

E.  Goe  afore,  for  I  know  not  tlie  way. 

V.  I  d«e  obserre  you,  sir,  and  therefore jroa  may  folkyw^ 

if  you  please.  The  Passenger  ef  MsmfemUo,  1612. 
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fAFTER-DAYS.     Future  times. 

I  nirnne  to  sin^  tliereof,  t]iat  after-dayet. 
Seeing  Gods  love  to  us,  may  tell  his  praise. 

Witker't  jihuse*  Strift  and  Wkipt,  1638. 

fAFTERMATH .  A  common  provincial 
word  for  a  second  crop  of  grass ; 
sometimes  used  metaphorically. 

Then  raise  the  sie^e  from  falling  on 

That  old  dismantled  garrison. 

Rash  lover  bpeak  what  pleasure  hath 

Thy  spring  m  such  an  aftermath  I 

Who,  were  she  to  the  best  advantage  spread. 

Is  but  the  dull  husk  of  a  maiden-head. 

ClepelafuVt  Poena. 

fAFT-MEAL.     An  after  or  late  meal. 

At  aft-meaiei  who  shall  paye  for  the  wine? 

ThyntWs  Debate,  p.  48. 

f  AGAIN.  "  To  and  again/*  t.  e.  to  and 
fro.  See  Autobiog.  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes, 
Yol.  ii,  p.  353. 

Again  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex- 
clamation of  impatience. 

Jbil.  Haplesse  man,  to  run  into  this  lunaeie  I 
Fie  Tarifii,  so  treacherous  to  your  friend  1 
Tar.  Jgen, agen,    Wil  no  man  give  me  credit? 

Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

•f  A  GAIN  ST.  Jgainst  the  worlds  t.  e. 
in  preference  to  everybody  else. 

At  night  I  met  with  my  lord,  whti  told  me  that  I  need 
not  fear,  for  he  would  get  me  the  place  against  the 
vorld.  Pepys'  Dtary,  1660. 

fAGAMBO,  adv.     A-kimbo. 

To  set  the  arms  agambo  or  aprank,  and  to  rest  the 
turned  in  backe  of  the  hand  upon  the  side,  is  an 
action  of  pride  and  ostentation. 

Bulncer^s  Chironomia,  1644,  p.  104. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  written 
akemboll. 

Hercat  her  rage  was  so  increased,  tliat,  setting  her 
arms  a-tembolt,  and  darting  fire  from  her  eyes  . . . 

Comical  History  of  Francion. 

AGAR.  A  sea  monster :  perhaps  formed 
from  the  higre,  or  bore  of  the  tide. 

Ilee  [Nentune]  sendeth  a  monster  called  the  agar, 
a>:ainst  >Ahobe  cuniine  the  waters  roare,  the  fouiesflie 
nuav,  iind  the  cattel  in  the  field  for  terrour  shunne 
the  bankes.  Lilly's  Gallathea,  act  i,  s.  1. 

See  HiGRE. 
AGATE.     Used    metaphorically    for  a 
very  diminutive  person,  in  allusion  to 
the   small   figures   cut   in  agate   for 
rings. 

I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  till  now:  but  1 
will  set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  scud  you  back  again  to  your  niuflrcr  for 
a  jewel.  2  Um.  ll\  i.  2. 

If  low,  an  agat  very  vilely  cut.  MuchJdonb.  A..iii,l. 

Where  the  other  passages  show  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  change  the 
reading  to  aglet,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Queen  Mab,  as  a  verv  diminutive 
figure,  is  expressly  compared  by 
Shakespeare  to  an  agat  stone. 

She  is  the  faries  midwife,  and  she  comes 

In  shape  no  higger  than  an  agat  stone 

On  the  fore«Anger  of  an  aldenuan.  Rom.,  \,  4. 


Of  the  Italian  word  formaglio.  Flail 
gives  this  account : 

Also  ouches,  brouches,  or  tablets  and  jewels,  thatjd 
some  old  men  weare  in  their  hats,  with  agath-stva, 
cut  and  graven  with  some  formes  and  imagaa 
them,  namely,  of  famous  men's  heads. 

A-GATE.     Agoing.   From  ^a^«  or  ^ai/, 
away. 

I  pray  vou,  memory,  set  him  a-gate  agrfln.      O.  P.,  t,  190l 

fAGEDNESS,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
aged ;  age. 

Nor  as  his  Knowledge  grew  did 's  form  decay, 
He  still  was  strong  and  fresh,  his  brain  was  gray. 
Such  atjedness  might  our  young  ladies  move 
To  somewhat  more  than  a  Platouick  love. 

Cartvrigkl's  Poems,  15«L 

To  AGGRACE.     To  favour. 

And,  that  which  all  faire  workcs  doth  most  aggrus. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  uoplset 

^P-,  F.  q.,  II.  ^ivL 
Also  as  a  substantive,  favour. 

Of  kindnesse  and  of  courteous  aqqrace. 

Sp.y.q.,\\,sx^yi. 
AGGR.ATE,  v.     To  please  or  jjratify. 

From  whom  whatever  thing  is  goodly  thought 
Doth  borrow  grace,  the  fancy  to  aatjrate. 

Spens.,  Tears  of  Muses,  401 

AGHAST.  Did  frighten.  Used  as  the 
pret.  of  to  agaze. 

That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly, 
Ur  other  grietly  thing  that  hini  aghast'. 

Sp',F.q.,i,[x,n. 
Its  usage  as  a  participial  adjective  is 
not  yet  laid  aside. 
"|*AGILITE  is  used  as  an  adjective  in 
North brooke*8  Treatise  against  Dicing, 
&c.,  1.577. 

If  it  be,  Hs  I  have  sayd,  moderately  tuken,  after  some 
weightie  businesse,  to  make  one  mure  fresh  and  agilite. 

tAGITAGIOUS,      adj.  Quivering, 

shaking. 

His  words  and  speare  together  cleave  the  ayre, 
The  golden-headed  staffe  as  lightning  flew. 
And  like  the  swiftest  curror  makes  repayr« 
Whether  t'wat  sent,  and  doth  his  message  true; 
Ajax  huee  shield  liath  interpos'd  the  bare. 
Which  \\vc\.i)rt agitagious  still  pursue: 
Throu!;h  sixe  tough  hydes  it  pier'st  without  respect, 
But  the  sharp  point  upon  the  seavenlh  was  clieckt. 

Heytcood's  Troia  Britanica,  1600. 

AGLET.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of  the 
points  formerly  used  in  dress;  from 
aiynilletle,  Fr. 

In  u  bnicc,  a  man  must  take  hede  of  three  thinget, 
that  it  huvu  no  nayles  in  it,  that  it  have  no  backM, 
that  it  be  fast  on,  with  laces,  without  aaglrttes. 

Asch.  Toxopk.,  p.  1S7. 

Sometimes  formed  into  small  figures, 
alhided  to  here : 

Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a 
puppet  or  an  aglet-baby.  Tom.  Shr.,  i,  S. 

The  robe  of  Garter  King  at  Arms,  at 
Lord  Leicester's  creation,  had  on  the 
sleeves  *'  38  paire  of  gold  aglets.** 
Progr.  of  Elis.,  1564,  p.  58. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  mean  span- 
gles, as  Junius  explains  them: 
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in  that  gaze  upon  her  face, 

r  uleeve,  pins  in  her  train.    0.  PI.,  iii,  lOi. 

uid  all  tnat  look  like  agUU. 

B.^Ft.,iNob.Kiiu..m,^- 

as  also  used  as  a  botanical 
•  the  chives,  or  anthera,  of 

Kersey, 
rLET. 
s.    A  sort  of  corn  in  the  toes. 

I  the  toe  of  the  foote :  an  agnaile. 

Nomfnclator,  1585. 

terdoth  shewe  of  agnelUs  in  a  mans  feeie. 

r  Latin  word,  and  some  do  name  it  papule. 

it  is  named  comes  or  agneU  in  a  mans 

Borde's  Pkysick,  ed.  1575. 

P.  To  fast  on  the  eve  of  her 
Jan.  21,  using  certain  cere- 
was  esteemed  a  certain  way 
s  to  dream  of  their  future 

•. 

sweet  St.  Agnes  ni^ht, 
'ou  with  the  promis'd  sight, 
'  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
in  empty  dream  discovers.  B.  Jams, 

e  a  clmmbermaide  she  lyes  at  her  hedd's 
hey  two — will  both  be  sure  to  fast  on  St. 
,  to  know  wlio  flliall  be  their  first  hns- 
Picture  Loa.  hy  Saltonstall,  Char.  19. 
ne^  night  you  take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull 
e.  one  after  another,  saying  a  paternoster, 
n  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of 
ou  shall  marry.  Jubrey's  MUcell.,  p.  138. 

lys  St.  Anne's  night,  but  he 
Anat.  of  Mel.y  p.  538. 
To  acknowledge. 

I  do  agn'ue 

atural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
id  in  hardness.  0th.,  i,  8. 

ey  joy,  and  soveraigne  they  agmze. 

SoutktoeWs  JfMfHutf  1595 

aiow: 

your  princely  will  from  you  for  to  agnus. 

Cambyteu 

NATION,  s,  A  surname  de- 
m  some  act  or  circumstance 
1  with  the  individual  or 
Minsheu. 

f  of  agnomination  to  castrensis,  i.  militnrie. 
Holland'' s  A  tnmianus  ilarcellinus,  1609. 

s  here  to  mean  alliteration. 

er  resemblances,  one  was  in  their  prosody 
versifyinji;  or  rimins;.  which  is  like  our 
old  agnominations,  and  enfurcin<;  of  con- 
B  orsyllubles,  one  upon  the  other,  to  be 
elegance.   UoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1 650. 

In  eood  earnest,  heartily. 

time,  1  made  her  weep  a-good, 
y  a  lamentable  part.  2  Gnit.,  iv,  3. 

rithal  their  knees  would  rankle  so. 
aogh'd  a-good.  O.  P..  viii.  339. 

answer  made  them  all  laugh  a  good;  so 
ill  they  came  laughing;. 

A>/A'*P/m/.,200,  E. 

NCE,  s.  An  injury,  or  vexa- 
rievance. 

1  commands  your  speedy  presence, 

freivances  late  urg'u 

our  mother.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  dread ;  or  to  astonish. 


Yet  not  the  colour  of  the  troubled  deep, 
Those  spots  supposed,  nor  the  fogs  that  rite 
l^m  the  doll  earth,  me  any  whit  nnriu, 

Dragt.,  itan  in  the  Moom, 
f Fear  made  the  wofull  childe  to  waile  and  weep. 
For  want  of  speed,  on  foot  and  hand  to  creep : 
All  where  was  nothing  heard  but  hideous  cries. 
And  pitious  plaints,  that  did  the  harts  agrise. 

Du  Bartas,  by  Sjflutttr, 

AGROUND.     To  the  ground. 

And  how  she  fell  flat  downe 
Before  his  feet  aground, 

Bomeui  and  Juliet,  SupnL  to  Sh.,  i,  34?. 

AGUISE,  V,    To  adorn,  or  dress. 

And  that  deare  crosse  upon  your  shield  deris'd. 
Wherewith  above  all  knights  ye  goodly  seem  aguu^d. 

Sp.,  F.  Q.,  3.  i,  81. 
Then  'gan  this  crafty  couple  to  devise 
How  for  the  court  themselves  they  might  aguite. 

Spens.,  M.  ISubberd's  Tale,  656. 

A  J  AX.  Pronounced  Ajax  (with  the  a 
long).  The  name  of  this  hero  fur- 
nished many  unsavoury  puns  to  our 
ancestors,  from  its  similarity  in  sound 
to  the  two  English  words,  a  jakes. 
In  some  of  the  passages  the  allusion 
is  rather  obscure,  as  in  this : 

A  stool  were  better,  sir,  of  Sir  Ajax  his  invention. 

B.Jom.,  Epic.,  iv,  5. 

It  is  plainer  in  Shakespeare : 

Yooi  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax,  sitting  on  a  dose- 
■tool,  will  be  given  to  Ajax.  Lot^t  L.,  v,  3. 

The  cause  of  all  this  vein  of  low  wit 
was,  perhaps.  Sir  John  Harrington, 
who  in  1596  published  his  celebrated 
tract,  called  *'  The  Metamorphosis  of 
AjaXy^  by  which  he  meant  the  im- 
provement o/ a  Jakes,  or  necessary,  by 
forming  it  into  what  we  now  call  a 
water-closet,  of  which  Sir  John  was 
clearly  the  inventor.  For  this  offence 
to  her  delicacy,  queen  Elizabeth  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  disgrace. 
Used  directly  for  a  necessary  house : 

Which  (like  the  glorious  ajax  of  Lincoln's-lnne, 
I  saw  in  London)  laps  up  naught  but  filth 
And  excrements.  Co/grav.,  Bng.  Treasury,  p.  16. 

Adoring  Stercutio  for  a  god,  no  lesse  unwoorthiiy  then 
sham  fully  constituting  him  a  patron  and  protector 
of  Ajax  and  his  commodities. 

Uosp.  oflncurab.  Fooles,  p.  6. 

To  the  above  work  of  Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton's, B.  Jonson  seems  to  allude,  as  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way»  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dirty  poem,  he  says. 

And  I  could  wish  for  tlieir  etemiz'd  sakes, 
My  muse  had  ploueh'd  with  his  that  sun^  .^-^'ox. 
On  the  famous  Voyage,  vol.  vi,  p.  290 

The  rhyme  here  proves  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  time  was  suited  to 
the  English  meaning.  See  also  the 
quotations  of  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love's 
L.  Lost.  Even  Camden  condescends 
to  play  upon  this  word.  Speaking  of 
the  French  woidi  pet^  he  sayt^ 
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Jm/tatt  tf  fM  ■■derfltnd  h  aot  of  OoKnu'f  clu»> 

We  meet  villi  a  new  personage  in : 
Hea/eys  Diseav.   of  a  Xew    Worlds ; 
nftniel J,    "  /oAji    FUiieanioes^  Ajax  < 
hiii  tonne  and  heyre,*'  p.  159.     Bat ; 
I  hftve  not  met  witli  bim  ekewhere.     ! 
See  Jakes. 
f  AID.     A  Dort  of  tax  formerly  raised  in  j 
£ng!and.     It  was  sometimes  to  a  cer-  t 
tain  extent  Toluntarv.     The  records  of 
theCity  companies  frequently  mention 
aid-money,    money   granted    to    the 
crown  for  s[>ecific  purposes. 
'fAid'/orces,  or  aid^ofdiers,  auxiliaries. 

Tlic  tn»in:t§  ka^  '^;  tbii  adraou^,  that  they  kaev 
the  rrisut  of  ihr  roimtrcy.  Unvmtd  a  cnue  crooked 
vay  lirhiad  Cittitr*  l;ack.e.  and  cliarpinc  npoa  two 
]tfiitu%  M  tbej  «  ere  ntLrhnf;  their  armoor  together, 
they  bad  put  them  ali  veil  necre  to  the  rronU  bnt 
that  a  sodoaine  ootrrie  nude,  caused  the  aid/vreetoi 
onr  auodatca  to  sisi cmlfle  tbemselTes. 

//o//4UMf «  Jmrnurnms  MareeUlmnt,  1609. 
But  vlicD  certaiiie  f>r  them  Kcretly  tn^frested,  tliat 
Sih  anus  late  coutneW  of  the  footmen,  puacd  %'entar- 
Mioly,  tbon^h  bardlj,  with  eiebt  tliouaand  aiJ-wut- 
durt  Inr  more  conipendious  and  nborter  waiea.        Ih. 

tAIDFULL,  adj.     Ready  to  help. 

Christs  ni^it-deaeiple  aidfull  did  agree 
To  take  bia  body  from  tliat  ^iltietree. 

Roielaud?  Betraying  ofCkfiH. 

AIF>RY.  Spelt  also  aery,  and  eyery. 
The  nest  of  an  engle,  hawk,  or  other 
bird  of  prey.  But  sometimes,  also, 
the  brttod  of  young  in  the  nest. 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  bia  aiery  tow'rs. 

To  souae  annoyance  that  cooiea  near  ]iis  nf$t. 

K.  Jokn^  ▼.  2. 

Certainly  not  "  towers  over  his  nest 
to  defend    his  nest;'*  but  ''towers 
over  his  young,  to  souse,*'  &c. 
So  a<;aiii, 

Our  aifty  buildet]i  in  the  cedar's  top, 

And  duilii'8  with  the  wind,  and  scornt  Die  sun. 

Huk.lIIXZ. 

And  yet  more  plainly : 

Your  airry  builueth  in  our  aieiy*8  nest.  /I. 

That  is,  your  brood  settles  in  the  nest 
of  ours. 

Yet  the  commentators  quote  only  the 
passage*  that  prove  it  to  mean  a  nest, 
and  KO  explain  it.  According  to  which 
the  meaning  here  would  be,  "  your 
nest  buildcth  in  our  nest*s  nest^  So 
in  Hamlet,  "  a  little  atVry  of  children** 
(ii,  2)  means  a  little  brood  of  children. 
Here  also. 

For  as  nn  eyerie  from  their  seeges  wood. 

Led  o'er  the  phiins  and  taught  to  get  their  food. 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  his  prey. 

BroKii;  Brilttu.  Past.,  U,  4. 
fBut  vain  are  all  these  fears,  liis  ciigle  sight 
Is  bom  to  gaze  up<m  no  lesser  light, 
Hien  that  from  whcnre,  all  other  beauties  in 
Tho  same  spliear  borrow  theira,  ho  else  had  bin 


Dfefenerare  &t^«  tkaC  mr*I  mm,  -m 
He  ini  tiuu  spr.Z£.  Cha^ifr^tjm^M 

Here  it  signifies  a  hawk's  nest : 

Tbat  air  of  h>of«  lu:h  i>.«*:ed  many  an  mrrf 

Also  a  certain  brood  of  hawks : 

Oa  L-«  fnovie  crest 
TVe  tov-'rcz  :i!-.xa  vhu^->nie  boOt.  mad.  kings 
S;;rore  for  '.hit  eirif,  oo  vhoae  snlwf  wings 
If orjn^iu  in  ^jJi  reia'd  as  amch  wimU  bj, 
As  mizfat  a  aio«.'Ji  tbdr  army  roral  par. 

A  few  lines  after  it  is  again  used  for 
the  brood.  Eyrey  is  the  right  form 
of  the  word:  the  origin  being  ey, 
which,  in  Saxon  and  old  EogUsh, 
means  an  egg. 
AIGULET,  or  AYGULET.  The  tag  of 
a  point.   Often  contracted  into  AQLBT. 

Wliich  all  abnie  liesprncUed  was  tbroogfaovl 

Wall  ffoldrn  avyulelt,  that  glistred  bricht. 

Like  twincklin'g  starrea.  Sf^  F.  Q^  II.  iii,  91 

AIM.  To  cry  aim^  in  archery,  to  en- 
courage the  archers  by  crying  oat 
aim,  when  they  were  about  to  shoot. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  nsed  for  to 
applaud  or  encourage,  in  a  general 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence  ta  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.  K.  Jokm,  ii,  I. 

Now.  to  be  patient,  were  to  pbiy  the  pandar 
To  the  ncercnr's  base  embraces,  and  ay  tdwi. 
While  he  bv  force  or  flattery,  kc.     Mau-.  BeHty.^i,!, 
To  it,  and  we'll  cry  mm.  B.  4'  ?7.,  FoIm  Omt. 

It  seems  that  the  spectators  in  general 
cried  aim,  occasionally,  as  a  mere  word 
of  applause  or  encouragement.  To 
give  aim  was  an  office  of  direction  and 
assistance. 
AIM,  to  give.  To  stand  within  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  butts,  to  in- 
form the  archers  how  near  their 
arrows  fell  to  the  mark ;  whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  beyond,  or 
short  of  it.  The  terms  were,  wide 
on  the  bow  hand,  or  the  shaft  hand, 
(Aschara  once  uses  the  drawing  hand 
for  the  right.  Toxoph,)  i,  e,  left  and 
right ;  short  or  gone :  the  distances 
being  estimated  by  bows'  lengths. 
This  was  in  some  measure  a  confiden- 
tial office ;  but  was  not  always  prac- 
tised. Ascham  does  not  quite  approve 
of  it. 

Of  ffevinge  ame  I  cannot  tell  well  what  I  should  nye. 
For  in  ai  straunge  place  it  taketh  awaye  all  occioionof 
foulc  g^inie,  which  is  the  oulye  prayse  of  it,  yet  bjr  my 
judgement  it  huidereth  the  knowledge  of  skootange, 
and  niaketh  men  more  negligent,  which  isadispnyie. 

Toxoph.^  p.  SSL 
Though  I  am  no  mark,  in  respect  of  a  hujee  butt,  nt 
I  can  toll  you  great  buhbers  [qu.  lubbers  f\  havi  MOl 
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rolden  arroirs ;  bnt  1  nytelf  ^tM  asm 

Dows ;  short,  thiTc  and  a  half. 

iM.  Gyps.,  act.  ii.    /inc.  Dr.,  tv,  p.  138. 

id  beure  uo  autbontie?    My  loving 

ed  to  prisou  as  tntytora  in  my  pre- 

d  to  giv€  aim  at  them. 

e  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  p.  27. 

!im  in  Love's L.  Lost,  when 

land!  I'faith  your  hand  is  out. 

L.  Lab.  L.f  if,  1. 
'11  give  aim  to  you, 

X  Bhoor.     JFhtte  Dev.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  385. 
rliom  pleasures  hud  forsaken, 
I  cry  a  bow  shot,  sigiieur. 

B.fn.,raUnt.,)x,%. 

sisto  Cupid : 

ins  stands  to  give  thetdm, 
t  wanton  bantlini^s  jirame. 

Drntft.  Eel.,  vii,  p.  1410. 

well  conjectured,  in  a 
ige  of  Shakespeare;  where 
ng  is  cride  game. 

i  where  mistress  Anne  Page  it,  at  a 
istiug ;  and  thou  slialt  woo  her ;  ery 
?  Merry  W.  W.,  ii,  3. 

Applaud,  encourage  me! 
3rveit?'*  This  suits  the 
!  host)  and  the  occasion ; 

no  sense  can  he  found. 
, "  Tried  gamer 

first  accurately  distin- 
ing  aim,  and  giving  aim, 
urton  and  others  thought 
.     See  his  note  on  Mas- 

27. 

ealous  aim  might  err.     3  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

rh,  to  guess. 

ry  be  nut  aimed  at.  Jb, 

,  which  way  he  could  not  aim. 

Fair/.  T.,  Wi,  23. 

A  stander-by,  who  en- 

j  archers  by  exclamations. 

for  an   abettor  or  en- 

g  aim-cra^  at  princes  fall. 

English  Jreadia, 
rreaturea,  like  aim-criers,  beheld  her 
nothing  but  lip-pity.  Jb. 

L   light   airy    person;    a 

!  be,  slight  airlings,  will  be  won 
orses.  B.  Jon.,  Catil.,  \,  3. 

IRY.     Eagle's  nest. 

excuse  me, 

roportion,  ne'er  discloses 
:  »Ten.  Massing.,  Maid  of  Honour,  i,  2. 

>fl7o9  says,  this  passage 
and  then  explains  it: 
with  proportion,**  **  one 
ith  a  high  opinion,**  &c., 
■or  a  person,  and  airy  for 
the  error  is  manifest. 


» • 


ia?e  been  printed  aiery. 


"  One  nest,  preserving  its  proportion, 
never  produces  an  eagle  and  a  wren." 
ALAMORT,  adj.  Half-dead ;  in  a  dying 
state;  drooping.  A  French  word; 
but  often  adopted. 

Whose  soft  and  royal  treatment  may  suffice 
To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort. 

Fansh.  Lusiad,  v,  86. 

Sometimes  written    all    amort,    but 
erroneously.     See  Ane.  Dr.,  i,  362. 
ALAND.     For  on  or  to  land ;  analogous 
to  other  compositions    with    a,    as 
aboard,  afield,  &c. 

The  Dane  with  fresh  supplies 
Was  lately  come  sUand.      Drayt.  Fotyctt.,  xii,  p.  908. 

Used  even  by  Dryden.     See  Todd's 
Johnson. 
fALATE,  adv.     Lately. 

Then  he  retooke  his  tale  he  left  aJeUe, 

And  made  a  long  discours  of  all  his  state.  Du  Barta^. 

ALB,  or  ALBE.  The  white  dress  of  a 
bishop,  differing  from  a  surplice  in 
having  regular  sleeves.  As  worn  by 
Protestant  bishops,  it  is  distinct  from 
the  sleeves,  and  only  appears  in  front. 
Holmes^  s  Acad,  of  Arm.,  B.  Ill,  ch.  iv, 
p.  194. 

£ach  priest  adom'd  was  in  a  rarplice  white. 
The  bishops  donn'd  their  alhs,  and  copes  of  state. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xi,  4. 

fALCAMY.     See  Alchymy. 

Nor  for  this  purnoae  here  to  talke  come  I, 
How  silver  may  oe  mock't  with  alcnmy. 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

ALCATRAZ.  An  American  bird;  a 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
Fernandez,  Hernandez,  and  Nierem- 
berg,  to  the  pelican  of  Mexico ;  and 
erroneously,  by  Clusius,  and  others 
after  him,  to  the  Indian  hornbill,  or 
buceros  hydrocorax.     Rees*s  Encycl. 

Most  like  to  that  shortsighted  aleatras. 

That  beats  the  air  above  that  liquid  glass  i 

The  New  World's  bird,  the  proud  imperious  fowl 

Whose  dreadful  iiresence  frights  the  liarmiess  owl; 

That  on  the  iuiiu  not  only  works  his  wish, 

But  on  the  ocean  kills  the  flying  hsh. 

hraylon's  Orel,  p.  1304. 

ALCHYMY.  This  delusive,  but  once 
fashionable  art,  is  thus  well  defined : 

Libavius  sets  down  this  rime  of  Alchimy : — 
Alehyrma  est  ars  sine  arte, 
Cujus  scire  est  purs  cum  parte. 
Medium  est  strenue  nicuiiri, 
I'iuis  mendimtuni  iri. 
Healy*s  tHse.  of  New  ff'or  d,  p.  169.  marg.    Fn'm 
HalPs  Muiidus  alter  el  idem. 

A  certain  compound  metal,  supposed 
originally  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
art  of  the  alchemist,  obtained  thence 
the  name  of  alchemy.  It  was  a  modi- 
fication of  brasa. 
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Tour  speedy  cherabimi 
Put  to  their  moatns  the  Bounding  alchemy, 

MiU.,  Par.  lost,  U,  617. 
Such  were  his  arms,  false  gold,  true  alchymie. 

FUdeh.,  PurpU  hi,  c.  vii,  s.  39. 
They  are  like  rinnand  cbainea  bought  at  St.  Martin's, 
that  weare  faire  for  a  little  time,  but  shortly  after  will 
prove  alckimy,  or  rather  pure  copper. 

MttuhuU  Es*ay,  p.  S8. 

It  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  oc- 
camy,  which  is  not  yet  quite  disused, 
among  some  classes. 
ALDERLIEFEST.  Dearest  of  all ;  from 
alder^  aller,  or  alrCy  used  as  the  geni- 
tive of  all ;  and  lief  dear.  Chaucer 
has  alderfirst,  alder  last,  &c. 

With  yon,  mine  alderUefut  sovereign.     2  Hen.  FI,  i,  1. 

Thus : 

And  alderfint  he  bad  them  all  a  bone. 

Chaue.,  C.  Tales,  9492. 

See  other  instances  in  the  notes  upon 
the  above  passage  of  Shakespeare. 

tAnd  alaer-next  was  the  fresshe  ^^uene ; 
I  mean  Alceste,  the  noble  true  wite, 
And  for  Admete  howe  she  lost  her  lyfe ; 
And  for  her  troulhe,  if  I  shall  nat  lye. 
How  she  was  turned  into  a  daysye. 

Lydff ale's  Temple  ofGlaa. 

fALDERMAN'S  PACE.  A  slow  stately 
pace.  "  Pas  d^abbS,  a  leasu rely  walk- 
ing, slow  gate,  AldermarCs  pace." 
Cot  grave. 

fALDGATE.  The  Pye  was  formerly  a 
celebrated  inn  in  this  neighbour- 
hood: 

One  ask'd  a  friend  where  captain  Shark  did  lye ; 
Why,  sir,  quoth  he,  at  Jlgale  at  the  Pie; 
A\«  ay,  quoth  th'  other,  he  lies  not  there  I  know  't ; 
No,  says  the  other,  then  he  lies  in  his  throat. 

J  Book  of  New  Epigrams,  1669. 

ALE.  A  rural  festival,  ^here  of  course 
much  ale  was  consumed.  Other  ety- 
mologies have  been  attempted,  but  this 
is  the  most  natural,  and  most  probable. 

There  were  bride-ales,  ehurch-ales,  clerk-ales,  mre-ales, 
lamb-ales,  leet-alfs.  Midsummer-ales,  Scol-ales,1Fkif  sun- 
ales,  and  several  more. 

Brand's  Popular  Jntiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  229,  8cc. 

Also  some  of  these  separate  articles. 
ALE,  for  ALEHOUSE. 

0,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  nt  the  ale  there. 

Thorn.,  Lord  Cromtrell,  iii,  1. 

In  the  folio  of  i  (323,  ale  is  read  for 
alehouse,  in  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii,  ,5. 
fALEBERRY,  s.   Ale  boiled,  with  spice 
and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

After  that,  CHUse  an  aleberry  to  be  made  for  her.  and 
put  into  It  powder  of  curimliirf,  iiiui  i;ivc  it  to  lier  to 
eate.  The  PathKuy  to  llfalih,  f.  54. 

ludeede  it  was  never  knowne  to  be  so  larre  out  of 
reparations,  that  it  ncedtU  the  iiAsiistjtnre  of  cum  die, 
alebery,  julep,  cuUi?se,  jtri-well,  or  slewd-brotli,  onely 
a  niesse  of  pl:itne  liu^uli  cuuiiircy  i)()T!a;;K  was  aiuayes 
suflicieiit  fur  liiui.  fujjlur's  If^'orkes,  l(i30. 

ALECIE,  s.  Drunkenucss ;  the  state 
of  being  iuflueuced  by  ale :  a  word 


coined  in  imitation  of  lunacy^  whidi 
means  being  under  lunar  influence. 

Il  he  had  arrested  a  mare  instead  of  a  horse,  it  ksl 
beene  a  slight  oversight,  but  to  arrest  a  man,  tlul 
huth  no  likenesse  of  a  horse,  is  flat  lonasie,  or  aleas. 

Lyly's  Mother  Bomku,  ce.  I 

ALECONNER.  Explained  in  Johnson 
and  Chambers's  Dictionaries  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is 
true ;  but  he  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
place.  Better  explained  by  Kersey; 
** Aleconner  or  ale-taster,  an  officer 
appointed  in  every  court^leet,  to  look 
to  the  assize  and  goodness  of  bread, 
ale,  and  beer."  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cox  (q.  y.)  that 
he  was 

Of  rery  great  credite  and  trust  iu  the  toon  heer,  ftr 
he  haz  been  chozen  ale-eunner  many  a  yeer,  wbea  Us 
betters  have  stond  by ;  and  ever  quitted  himself  witk 
such  estimation,  az  yet,  too  tast  of  a  cup  of  nippitate^ 
his  judsement  will  he  taken  above  the  beat  in  the 
parish,  he  hiz  noze  near  so  read. 

Progr.  of  Elix.,  toI.  i,  an.  1571 

In  some  parishes,  the  aleconner't 
jurisdiction  was  very  extensive.  In 
that  of  Tottenham^  Middlesex,  it  is 
thus  described : 

It  is  the  custom  in  most  manors,  for  the  lord  to  vf- 

toint  the  ale-conners  at  the  court-leet ;  but  there  not 
aving  been  a  court-leet  for  some  years  held  for  tltt 
manor  of  Tottenham,  these  officers  have  been  XW' 
larly  appointed  bv  the  parishioners  in  vestry.  The 
aleconners  are  autnorized  to  search  for,  destroy,  seizes 
and  take  away  all  unwholesome  provisions,  false 
balances,  short  weights  and  measures ;  to  enter  mills 
and  bakehouses,  to  search  for  and  seize  (if  any  shodd 
be  found)  all  adulterated  flour  and  bread ;  and  also  to 
enter  into  brewhouses,  and  examine  the  quality  of 
beer,  ale^  &c.,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 
All  persons  coming  into  the  parish,  with  carts  or 
otherwise,  with  peas,  potatoes,  &e.,  from  London,  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  these  oflBcera,  and  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  attached  to  the  selling  with  short 
weights  and  measures. 

Bobinson*s  Hist,  of  Tottenh.,  p.  94L 

ALECOST.      An   herb:    the  same  as 

COSTMARY. 

fALE-DRAPER.  A  humorous  term  for 
keeper  of  an  ale-house. 

I  came  up  to  London,  and  fall  to  be  some  tapster, 
hostler,  or  chaniberlaine  in  an  inn.  Well,  I  get  mee 
a  wife ;  with  her  a  little  money ;  when  we  are  manied, 
seeke  a  house  we  must;  no  other  occupation  have  I 
but  to  be  an  ale-draper. 

Henry  Chettle,  Kind-Harts  Iheame,  WfL 
Two  milch  muydens  that  had  set  up  a  ahoppe  of  ale- 
draprri/.  Jb. 

ALEGG  E,  or  ALEGE,  v.  To  alleviate ; 
alecffan,  Sax. ;  alleger,  Fr. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 

That  shall  aUgge  this  bitter  blasf>. 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal.,  iii,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  it  aligge,  iu  his  dictio- 
nary, and  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from 
a  and  lig,  to  lie  down  ;  but  the  read- 
ing and  etymology  are  both  erroneous. 
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fALE-KNIGHT,  *.  A  haunter  of  ale- 
houses ;  a  tippler. 

Come,  lU  you  brave  wights. 
That  «re  dubbed  alt-JmiykU, 

Now  set  out  your  selves  in  fight : 
And  let  them  thai  crack 
In  the  pnii»efl  of  snck. 

Know  mntt  it  u:'  mirkle  might. 

inus  Recreations,  1654. 

fALE-STAKE.  A  stake  set  up  for  a  sign 
at  the  door  of  an  alehouse. 

He  and  I  neri^r  dmnke  tojtrder. 
Yet  I  knowe  mnuv  hii  aU-stake. 

batrhins's  Old  Plays,  i,  109. 
The  beiire 
He  pl&ies  with  men,  who  (like  doggs)  feele  his  force. 
That  at  the  akttajtg  baite  him  not  with  beere. 

Datiei,  Scourge  ofFoUy,  1611. 

fALESTANBEARBR  is  thus  described: 

An  aU$U»-hear«r :  porters  that  carry  burthens  with 
■lings,  as  we  tec  brewers  doe,  when  they  laye  becre 
into  the  seller.  Nomenelator,  1585. 

ALEW.  HowliDg,  lamentation,  outcry ; 
probably  only  another  form  of  halloo, 

Tet  did  she  not  lament,  with  loude  aUw 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sigbs  and  singulis  few. 

Sp»  F.  q.,  V.  vi,  13. 

ALFAREZ,  or  ALFERES.  A  Spanish 
word,  meaning  an  ensign  ;  contracted, 
according  to  Skinner,  from  aquUifer, 

Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends 

For  my  alferes.  B.  4'  Fl.,  Rule  a  W.,  i,  1. 

Jug  here,  l.i?  r.  fares : 
An  able  officer,  gi'  iv^  tr.v  licnrd.  round  juir. 

B.  Jou.f  New  tnn,  iii,  1. 
The  heltotropeum  or  suii^l-Mcr.  it  is  said,  "is  the  true 
mlferes,  bearing  up  the  standunl  of  Flora." 

Mmhiems,  to  the  PartkenUui  Sodalitie,  p.  49. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted 
for  a  time  as  an  English  word,  being 
in  use  in  our  army  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  L  In  a  MS.  in  the 
Harleian  collection,  No.  6804,  §  96, 
among  papers  of  that  period,  it  is 
often  repeated.  "Jl/eres  John  Maner- 
ing,  Al/eres  Arthur  Carrol,"  &c. 
ALFRIDARIA.  A  term  in  the  old  judi- 
cial  astrology,  which  is  thus  explained 
by  Kersey:  **A  temporary  power  which 
the  planets  have  over  the  life  of  a 
person.'* 

I'll  finde  the  cnspc,  and  alfridaria. 

Album,  O.  Pl,vii,  171. 

ALGATES.     Bv  all  menus. 

* 

And  tlMTvfore  wonU  1  should  bv  alyates  slain ; 
Tor  while  I  lire  his  right  is  in  suspense. 

Fairf.  T.,  iv,  60. 

Also,  notwithstanding. 

Mangre  thine  head ;  afysite  I  inffer  none.     O.  FL,  x,  2M. 

And  Spenser^ 

Which  when  Sir  Goyon  saw,  all  were  he  wroth, 
Tet  atgmiu  mote  he  soft  himself  appease. 

/'.  0 ,  II.  ii.  12. 

ALGRIM.  A  contraction  of  algorism, 
an  old  name  for  arithmetic. 


Methouglit  nothing  my  state  could  luoii-  Uibgtacc. 
Than  to  beai-e  name,  and  in  effect  t<j  bv 
A  cypher  in  algrim,  as  all  men  might  sec. 

Mirr.for  Afa;/.,  p.  JJ38. 

ALICANT.  A  Spanish  wine,  formerly 
much  esteemed ;  said  to  be  made  near 
Alicant,  and  of  mulberries. 

You'll  blood  three  pottles  of  alieant,  by  this  ligli\  if 

you  follow  them.  'O.  ?l.,  lii,  -iSi. 

Your  brats,  got  out  of  alieant.  B.  ^  Fl.,  C',. aires,  i,  9. 

means,  "your  children,  the  i^unse- 
quence  of  drunkenness.**  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  allegant,  in  the  Fair  M.  of 
the  Inn,  act  iv,  p.  399.  [See  Alio  aunt.] 
To  ALIEN.     To  alienate;  to  wean. 

Whiit  remains  now,  but  that  he  alien  hiuiscH'e  froui 
the  world,  seeing  what  he  had  in  the  world  is  afi'-ned 
from  him'.  Clitus.  Whi,.t:.,  p  63. 

A'-LIFE.     As  my  life;  excessively. 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a* -life.        Jf'iiii.'l.,  iv,  S. 
Thou  lov'st  a*'li/e 
Their  perfiini'd  judgement.  H.  Jon. 

A  clean  instep. 
And  thdl  1  love  n'-h/'r. 

B.  J  /7,  Morts.  Th  ,  li,  2. 

The  editor  of  1750  very  nisfily  altered 
it  to  "  as  life  ;'*  and  the  same  ementlii' 
tion  he  has  offered  in  B.  and  Fl/s 
Wit  at  several  Weapons,  act  iii,  p.  292. 

He  lores  a-7i/>dead  payes,  vet  wishes  they  may  rather 
happen  in  his  company  by  the  scurvy,  than  by  h  battell. 

Orerbury^s  Char.,  lol.  A'.,  b. 

fALIGAUNT.  A  not  uncommon  mode 
of  spelling  alieant,  the  name  of  a  wine. 
See  Alicant. 

Thirtie  rivers  more 
With  aligaunts;  thirtie  hills  of  sugar; 
Ale  flowed  from  the  rockes,  wme  from  the  trees 
Which  we  call  muscadine.     Timon,  ed.  Tiyce,  p.  3&. 
The  ambassador  receiving  the  cup  from  hidprincelye 
hand,  returned  againe  to  his  owne  place,  where  all  of 
us  standing,  drank  the  same  helih  out  of  thi>  same 
Clip,  being  of  fayre  chrisuUl,   as  the  emperor  had 
comniandra,  the  wine  (as  farre  as  my  judgement  gave 
leave)  being  aUigant. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  rayags  to  Russia,  1605. 
Vinum  atrum.  Plant,  rubeum.  Tinture.  Redde  wme 
OT  allegant  NomeHclutur,  IbSi. 

ALIG6E.     See  Aleqqe. 
ALL.     Although. 

And  those  two  froward  sisters,  their  fairc  loves, 
Came  with  them  eke,  all  they  were  wondrous  loth. 

Sp.,  F  q.,  II.  ii,  34. 

ALL.     For  exactly. 

Ml  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assvn'd. 

Spens.,  F'.  Q..  I.  vii,  IS. 

fALL.     The  universe. 

When  there  was  neither  time  nor  place,  uu»  apace. 
And  silence  did  the  chaos  rouqd  imlirarr: 
Then  did  the  arch  work- master  of  this  al' 
Create  this  massic  universuil  ball. 
.\nd  with  his  mighty  wonl  brou;{ht  :ill  t<<  jiasst*. 
Saying  but.  Let  there  be,  and  done  it  UiK. 

Tayhr's  VWkcs,  1630. 

fALL.     Very. 

It  may  be  this  mv  exhortation 
Scums  harsh,  and  all  uuplcasant. 

Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  hector  Faustus. 

•fJFhefi  all  comes  to  alL  i.e.,  in  the 
fill' I  result. 
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Parturiant  montet,  nascetur  ridiealni  mni:  he  spake 
of  a  foxe,  but  when  all  eame  to  all,  it  waa  but  a  fcrne- 
breke  fFithah'  Dictionary,  ed.  1684,  p.  .67*. 

'\All  along ^  prostrate. 

The  bishop  going  into  his  study,  which  only  could  get 
into  but  himself,  found  his  own  picture  lying  «(/ oZom^ 
on  its  face,  which  extremely  perplexed  him,  he  lookine 
upon  it  as  ominous.    HeybtCs  Ufe  ofJrckbi»hop  Lava. 

fAll  onct  all  the  same  thing. 

O  Clinia,  you  take  yuur  love  otherwise  then  thee  is: 
for  slife  lives  after' the  old  use  and  custome,  and  her 
mind  towards  you  is  all  one  that  it  was  before,  as  farre 
as  l)y  the  thing  itselfe  we  two  could  conjecture. 

Termee  in  Bnglisk,  1614. 
Bnt  aWi  one,  let  him  doe  his  worst,  sheeia  confidently 
amiM  with  iiiiioceiicy ;  and  the  threats  or  danger  of 
the  tind  cannot  affiiiilit  her,  but  that  shee  will  atumpt 
to  lecrente  the  jrood.  Taylor*a  Workes,  1680. 

It  is  all  one,  sir,  where  you  open  the  book,  his  rheto- 
ricHl  humour  ih  so  vuiy  much  the  same. 

Eackard's  Observations,  8vo,  1671,  p.  ISS. 

fTo  throw  or  push  at  all,  to  risk  the 
whole.     A  term  in  gambling. 

At  dice  they  plaid  for  faieriea ;  at  each  cast 
A  knight  at  least  was  lost;  what  doe  you  set? 
This  knight  crirs  one  (and  names  him),  no,  a  lofd 
Or  none ;  tis  done, — he  throwes  nnd  sweepes  the  bord ; 
His  liatte  is  full  of  lords  up  to  the  hrimme; 
The  sea  threw  next  at  all,  won  all  and  him. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon^  1607. 
Think  not  to  please  your  servants  with  half-pay : 
Good  gamesters  never  stick  to  through  at  all. 

Cotgrare's  Wits  Interpreter,  1671,  p.  164. 
And  so  be  all  suspected :  wondrous  good. 
Go  bravely  on  then,  Dampierre,  push  at  all. 
Honour  attends  th*  attempt,  tho  thou  shouldst  falL 

Unnatural  Brother,  1697. 
M  all,  quoth  Rufus,  lay  you  what  you  dnre, 
I'll  throw  at  all,  and  'twere  a  peck  of  gold  -, 
No  life  lies  on't,  then  coyn  I'll  never  spare; 
Why  Rufus,  thot's  the  couse  of  all  that's  sold? 
For  which  frank  gamesters  it  doth  oft  befall. 
They  throw  at  all,  till  thrown  quite  out  of  all. 

Witts  Recreations,  1664. 

ALL  AND  SOME.     One  and  all;  every 
one ;  everything. 

Thou  who  wilt  not  love  do  this, 
I^earn  of  me  what  woman  is ; 
Something  made  of  thread  and  thrumrae, 
A  mere  bo^ch  of  all  and  some.  Herrick,  p.  84. 

In  armour  eke  the  souldirrs  all  and  some. 
With  all  the  force  that  might  so  soon  ))e  had. 

Mirr./or  Mag.,  p.  91. 

ALLEGGE,        ALLEGANCE.         See 

Alegge. 
ALL  TO.  Entirely ;  very  much.  The  to 
seems  to  have  an  augmentative  power, 
so  as  to  increase  the  force  of  the  word 
following.  Thus  all- to-torn  means  very 
much  torn.  [Nares  hns  apparently 
mistaken  the  origin  of  this  form :  to 
helongs  to  the  following  word,  being  a 
particle  answering  to  the  German  zu^. 
To-broken,  means  broken  to  pieces ; 
to-frozen,  intensely  frozen ,  to-brake, 
broke  to  pieces."] 

That  did  witli  dirt  and  dust  him  al-to-dasK 

Harr.  Ariosto,  xxxiv,  48. 

Now,  forsooth,  as  they  went  to<'ftlier,  often  al-to- 

kissiiiif  one  another,  the  kni|;lit  tulu  her  he  was  brought 

up  among  the  w  alcr  nvinphs.         femhr.  Arc,  p.  154. 

Mercutio's  ycy  hand  li'id  nl  to  fror.rn  mine. 

liopuus  and  JuL,  SuppL,  i,  28S. 


It  occurs  even  in  the  authorised  ver 
sion  of  the  Bible  : 

And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  apoi 
Abimelech's  head,  and  4M  to  onJie  hit  akull. 

Where  it  has  sometimes  been  igno- 
rantly  printed  "all  to  break."  See 
Newcome  on  Versions,  p.  303. 
It  is  used  also  by  Milton,  in  a  very 
beautiful  passage  ;  and  this,  being  the 
last  known  instance  of  it,  has  been 
much  misunderstood. 

Where,  with  her  best  nnrse,  Contemplation, 
She  [Wisdom]  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  vinp, 
That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 
Were  all  to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd.    Comms,  i,  87L 

This  has  been  read,  "ill  too  ruffled," 
as  if  to  be  ruffled  in  some  degree  was 
allowable,  which  the  author  certainlj 
did  not  mean.  Warton  says,  that  the 
corruption  began  with  Tickell ;  but  it 
is  so  quoted  at  the  end  of  No.  98  of 
the  Tatler,  whether  in  the  origiDsl 
editions  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  find 
it  so  in  the  London  edition  of  1797* 
AlUfO'be  is  also  met  with,  but  rather 
in  a  ludicrous  way,  and  was  so  retained 
for  a  long  time  in  jocular  language^ 
after  beginning  to  be  obsolete. 

I'll  have  YOU  chruuioled  and  chronicled  and  cut  aad 
chronicled,  and  all-to-be'prais'd,  and  sung  in  loniieti. 

B.,^Fl,PktUuter»u%t. 

The  editors  of  1750  unnecessarilj 
changed  this  to  "sung  in  alUto-bt- 
prais'd  sonnets.**  It  was  right  before. 
We  find  it  in  one  of  Swift's  letters  to 
Pope : 

This  moment  I  am  so  happy  a«  to  Iuto  a  letter  fnna 
Lord  Peterborow,  for  which  I  intreat  yoa  will  preieot 
him  with  my  humble  respects  and  thanks,  the'  he 
aU-to-ie-Guluvers  me  by  very  strong  jneinnations. 

LsUerfL 
I  wonder  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  it  not  onee  more 
«//-/o-A«-traytor'd  for  dealine  with  the  lyons,  to  settle 
the  commission  of  array  in  the  Tower. 

Cletel,  Char,  of  a  dittm.  Wr. 

f  ALL-BOXES.  A  nickname  for  a  thin 
bony  fellow  in  How  a  Man  may  Chuse 
a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  1602. 

tALL-CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  cir- 
cumference  of  the  universe. 

Th'  eternal  1  sprinz  of  power  and  providence. 
In  forming  of  this  aJlcircumferencef 
Did  not  unlike  the  bear,  which  bringeth  forth 
In  th'  end  of  thirty  dayes  a  shapeless  birth. 

Dm  Bmrtss. 

fALLECTED.     Enticed. 

Tooke  ^preat  booties  and  riche  prayes  both  of  gotNirs 
and  prisoners,  and  atleeted  with  the  iweetnesse  uf 
such  spoyle.  Holinshed^s  CkrtmieUs,  1577. 

tALLECTIVE.     A  bait ;  an  allurement. 

For  what  better  elective  conlde  Satan  devise,  to  allar« 
and  bring  men  pleasantly  into  damnable  aenritud'-. 
yorthbrookf's  Treatite  agmnti  A'tfuy,  1 577. 
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I  ar  comprjrsyde  many  and  dyrert  lolacyons 
lit  pr^uaut  allectytes  of  syngulnr  pleasure,  as 
lar^  it  doth  apere  in  the  pees  folowynge. 

British  BtbUograplUr,  W,  390. 

jEGATE.     To  allege. 

be  ia  aome  runnagate,  that  will  not  shov  his 

old  I  this  aUegaU  f  he  is  of  noble  fome. 

Te«Ws  Works,  iii,  p.  68. 

'REE.  Richard:  of  Derby,  a 
ited  almanac- maker  in  Ben  Jon- 
;ime. 

A  little  more 
1  fetch  all  his  astronomy  from  JlUstrte. 

B.  Jam.,  Magn.  Lady,  ir,  S. 

LLOWN  Summer,  t.  e.,  late 
sr;  alUhallowa  meaning  All 
,  which  festival  is  the  firat  of 
iber. 

a  latter  spring  1  fareirel,  aU-htdlown  summer  I 

I  Hm.  IV,  i,  %. 

ignorance  of  Popish  supersti- 
ill-hallows  was  worshipped  as  a 
saint ;  or  at  least  this  ignorance 
iputed  to  them. 

noes,  here  shall  ye  se  eryn  anone 
vU-kmUowts  the  blessed  jav^bone, 
m  it  hardely  with  good  devodon. 

/b»r  Fs,  0.  P.,  i,  74. 
;  (quoth  he)  yon  deeme  it  were  presumption, 
1  offer  you  my  bare  assumption, 
U'kmU&ms,  I  will  make  repayment, 
h  I  pawn  mine  armour  and  my  rayment. 

Sir  John  Harington's  Bpi^ams,  1633. 

NT,  adj.     Akin  to. 

«y  iokt  so  muche  the  louner,  bycanse,  it  is 
t  MO^mmUs  to  them.         Mare's  Utopia,  1551. 

i  kinsman  ;  a  relation. 

ire  Jesus,  thoughe  he  were  almyghtye,  and 
I  to  save  as  many  as  myght  be.  yet  could  he 
e  among  his  countreymen  worke  many  my- 
or  that  he  was  letted  so  to  dooe  bv  the  un- 
f  his  aoquayntaunce  and  kynsfolKes.  For 
•  bdng  amone  afyauntes,  he  had  easely  cured 
ny  of  all  kynaes  of  diseases,  caste  out  dyvels, 
led  loipers,  here  in  his  owne  countrey,  he 
lealeth  a  fewe  sicke  folkea,  and  that  with  the 
r  his  handes  upon  them. 

Paraphrase  ofMrasmms,  1548. 

RTA.  Tlie  alligator,  or  croco- 
In  Spanish  lagarto, 
ears  by  the  following  passage, 
he  urine  of  this  creature  was 
sed  to  render  any  herb  poisonous 
ich  it  was  shed. 

}  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering  and  making 
of,  the  aiUgarta  hath  not  piss'd  thereon  ? 

B.  Jons.,  Bart.  F.,  ii,  6. 

[QHT.  A  wick  set  in  the  middle 
rge  cake  of  wax.   Johns,  ^  Stev. 
vii,  146. 
,  V,     To  approve. 

O  heairns, 
,  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
obedience.  LgoTt  ii*  4. 

t,  whether  ye  tdloK  my  whole  device — 
'ye like  it,  and  allow  it  well. 

O.  PI.,  i,  114.    See  also,  ii,  149. 
time  of  Romulus,  all  heads  were  rounded  of 


his  fashion  t  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  curled  of  Iiis  luan. 
ner.  When  Cyrus  lived,  every  one  nraiatd  tlie  hooked 
nose,  and  when  he  died,  tliey  allowed  the  straight 
noae.    And  so  it  fareth  with  love. 

LifU^s  Euphues  and  his  EmjUmd,  1623. 

'\To  ALLUDE,  v.     To  compare. 

In  which  respects  hanng  spoken  of  u  few,  Ue  skip 
over  the  rest  to  avoid  tediousncssc ;  uiul  to  free 
my  selfe  from  the  imputation  of  partiality,  lie  at  last 
aUude  her  to  a  water-man.         Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

ALLOWANCE.     Approbation. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  atiowance  jtivc 

Before  a  aleeplng  giant.  Tro.  <f*  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Spenser  has  very  licentiously  accented 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

Through  fowle  intemperance 
Fraylc  men  are  oft'  captiv'd  to  covetise ; 
But  would  they  thinke  with  how  small  allowance 
Untroubled  Nature  doth  herself  suffise, 
Such  superfluities  thev  would  despise. 

F.  q.,  II.  vii,  15. 

ALMAIN-LEAP.     A  dancing  leap. 

And  take  his  almain-leap  into  a  custard. 

B  Jon.,  Dvr.  nil  Ass,  i,  I. 

Almaifiy  or  allemande,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Skinner  and  others,  meant 
a  kind  of  solemn  music.  So  in 
Tancred  and  Gismunda,  Introductio 
in  actum  tertium,  **  Before  this  act 
the  hnubois  sounded  a  lofty  almain.*' 

m 

0.  PI.,  230.  The  connection  between 
music  and  dancing  is  so  intimate,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
signify  a  dance  also,  ^dllemanda  were 
danced  here  a  few  years  back. 
Also,  a  German : 

Your  Dane,  your  German,  nnd  your  swae-beHied 
Hollander,  afie  nothing  to  your  Ehi^IIhIi— he  drinks 
you  with  facility,  your  Dnne  (Knd  diuiik;  lie  s\vcat8 
not  to  overthrow  your  Almain ;  he  givts  your  IIuU 
lander,  fcc.  0th.,  ii,  3. 

Of  Jlmains,  and  to  them  for  their  stout  captain  gave 

The  valiant  Martin  Swart. 

Drayt.  Polyolb..  S.  2J.  p.  1102. 

fALMAN,  or  ALEMAN.     A  German. 

Chonodomarius  and  Vestralpus.  Airman  kin^rs,  after 
they  had  puttoAight  Barbatio,  colonell  of  the  Rnniane 
footmen,  and  chased  part  of  the  nrnue  with  a  piiif«ant 
armv,  sat  them  downe  neere  unto  Ar^entorutiiiu,  uud 
by  their  embassadours  insult  over  Juiiuuus. 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  16(J9. 
Tis  good  to  be  and  have,  a  Greek,  1  think. 
Once  said;  an  Alman  added,  and  to  drink. 

Owi'n's  Epitfraius. 

tALMAN-RIVET.      A    sort    of   light 
armour  derived  from  Germany. 

The  2  of  July,  the  citizens  of  London  had  a  muster 
afore  the  qneenes  migeatie  at  Greenewich  in  the  parkc, 
of  1400  men,  whereof  800  were  pikemen  all  iu  nne 
corselets,  400  harquebuta,  in  shirts  of  maile,  with 
morina,  and  300  halberters  in  almmn-rirets,  which 
were  furnished  and  set  foorth  by  the  companies  of  the 
citie  of  London.  Stotce's  ChronicU. 

ALMAINY,  or  ALMANY.      Germany. 
Allemagney  Fr. 

And  walk  with  mv  petticoats  tacked  up,  like 

A  long  maid  of  Almdny.  0.  PI.,  viii,  488. 

Now  Fulko  comes,  that  to  his  brother  gave 

His  land  in  Italy,  which  waa  not  small, 

And  dwelt  in  Jmasijf.  Heart.,  Ariott.,  iii,  30. 


fALMERII-:,  s.    A  cnpboardi  Uie  low 

Latin  idiniii-iolttin. 

Hrsroo^i  ^drr  ibU  Flil,  ISM. 

+ALM0ND8  were  very  eitenaively  used 
ill  n  variety  of  prepamtionB  for  the 
tnble.  Almond-milk,  composed  of 
aliiioode  ground  and  mixed  with  milk 
or  other  liquid  «m  a  favorite  beve- 
rage, ae  were  nleo  almond-butter  and 
Blmond-ciistard.  The  antiquity  of 
the  practice  of  serving  Hlmondg  and 
raisins  together  at  desBert,  seems  to  be 
shown  from  tlie  name  almondt-and- 
raisint  being  given  as  that  of  an  old 
English  game,  in  Useful  TranaflC- 
tions  in  Philosophy,  1709,  p.  A'A. 
Almond-cakes  were  perhaps  what  we 
now  call  a  macaroon. 
A.  Gin  1IW  tlitn  Kinie  cmmmn  of  brud.  or  of  m; 

inllic  ilicHO  alio. 

.V.  Ileccc  Ihet  are.        Ptam,a  cfBnmvlt.  ISII. 

tALMUSB,  I.    Alma. 

Br  >i  llicn  (■'■>ili>hcd  oA  CMCtrd,  that  Ihc  gorenwr 

iiijdFur  rrllinniUHrMii,  iliill  bnlaw  tlie  maaey. 
■  lienrulikF  Builiejiir  Fliiir|}d,  fornir  fjnd^ac  uid 
HnwuiUDr  i4  ifai!  ntd  rel%«oniii««nt  in  tlie  ttmoir 
••  nnd  rrlrl  nf  tlw  piKirpaii|ileo(  (ke  nne  (owB.  at  jrtct, 
klicriii  lUe  •iiyil  BioiniMcrjc  ttiixlttli,  jf  llii;r  be 
iulfincnt  humlifer  td  be  cliBrfilinl,  oreTliTDtlietini'Jift 
BCi  iul|iui;in;  tlitninto,  In  the  dlKreligB  o(  thr  injrd 
Hvi'niijr  HDd  nu-voTor  of  fh«  HTd  IuhJi»  uhI  pnK'Vt 
Id  11,1-  .Mil  n<rt  u[  Cenlcur.  OU  JffluX.  Av'cJ. 

A  n^iblciiuB  urni  n  emiL.  nf  hit,  ill  EmC  dlNgenrn, 
oli'iil  Hiiui:  nnlFiHil  ■fliirct,  uhI  lucii  wu  liii  dill' 
pill  r  that  III' fcill'dlililDidihHKb;  tlie  <ray.  Beiii; 
n-iurwii  loBir.  it  uliai'd  Ike  nolilciiiui  lo  muke  Inn 
|Hi)  lid)  inwiift  hf  tbe  Lmh,  Byini  tlult  lii:  nu 

oVkiw.'  rWcuViriu.A/i.minimfi.  iGK. 

tALMES-GATE,*.     The  gate  at  which 

the  alms  of  the  houae  were  diatribiited 

Turiiuu  nlktl   Burici-limue   gale,   in   the  Slnnd 

linmrdi  llic  Siiiu>.  Uie  laid  trcuiuiert  altnti-auli, 

lUfi   Hatic   om  or  iKKT  op=ii   ^^^.^j^^ 

fALMUTK.    A  ^verning  planet. 

Wnbonl »  H[niniiiruliiii't  1km.  Sir,  7™  mlitakE  me : 
Vou  are  1101  >i-t  tuiuita.    Ths  timutu 
(11  iki'  amiidail  ik  not  dmited 
Akuve  ihrnhiiHfniid  tb«  llllal  houK  1 
VMms  11  Iti'c.  and  ia\t  not  yet  niDlnut. 

fiawJu^t'l/nbH  Lmirl,  ld4t. 

tALMS-PENNY   aeema   to  mean  what 
we  i^hould  call  a  lucky  penny. 

tallicrJiere  iBan  ufau-ivnii}  Tar  jiie,  and  if  ]  ApFcdin 
tlul  1  BO  Tor,  1  viU  give  tliee  u  guDd  a  p>*a  o(  grey 

fALOFT,   adv.      Upwarda.      To   come 
aloft  was  uaed  in  the  aenae  of  to  rise, 


SSc?" 


r;»s  ja-n-.  Wiiif  JrnOiim. 


1  wrll.aaid  V/yR.  c\jmii  hn  a/oufilU  i 
Sneb  folkc.  taiil  Wnlc,  fill  inucdiE  HwiuliL 

""  "-"  Corp.arul..i 


Jtenttg  let  me  go  with  tliee,  Dnkisd.       Frirf.  T., 

Mr.  Todd  haa  found  examples  of  it  «i 
an  adjective.     But  the  derivatioA  ii 
surely  from  the  English  word  ofoa^ 
and  not  from  a  foreign  eonrce. 
tALONGST.     Along. 


And  HIliDg  ilioan  ■ith  1)10^1,  dolh  melt  liim  qiiitt^ 
Upon  hii  pallet  reilctb  yet  st  iiiBhl. 

Dii  Birfu,  i)  ^btUl'. 

ALOW,  adv.  Low  down  ;  tlie  common 
correlative  to  aloft,  but  used  without 
it  in  the  following  instance. 

Nut  tlie  tkouHndlli  piit  xi  nrncb  lor  your  Intmu^ 
and  what  otlitr  gifta  tli  jau  fcaro,  aa  thatTomili 
creep  •lawe  bj  Ike  ground,  fbi-t  IJ/i  ^  TIaAI. 

See  Wordaw.  Uccl.  Biog.,  ii,  2(!6,  mid 
the  note.     Todd  has  aloft  and  aloif 
together,  from  Dryden, 
ALOYSE.    A  word,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing and  etymology  are  both  uncertain, 

bjK, »)o),K,  lonpretieiii..  iinot   trea^  ^^    aw^ 

Chauc 
that  B< 

tion.      Perhaps  it  may  be  for  alas! 
alas!     There  is  much  corrupted  Ian- 
gunge  in  the  same  scene. 
ALS.     At  the  same  time. 

And  tbe  clone  <Favci  «iih  purple  gore  did  nr, 
JU  .n  her  lap  a  lovely  l.abc  Old  pl.y. 

Sp.,F.q.,n,i,ta. 
ALSATIA.  A  jocular  name  for  a  part 
of  tlie  City  of  London,  near  Fleet 
Street,  properly  called  the  White 
Friars,  from  a  convent  of  Carmelites 
formerly  tliere  siiuated.  "  In  llie  year 
16U8,"  says  an  account  of  London, 
"tbe  inhabitfliils  [of  this  district]  ob- 
tained several  liberties,  privileges,  and 
exemptions,  by  a  charter  granted  them 
by  King  James  I ;  and  this  rendered 
the  place  an  asylutn  for  insolvent 
debtors,  cheata,  and  gameaters,  who 
gave  to  this  distriel  the  name  of 
JUalia  1"    but    the     iu convenience 
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J  the  city  from  this  place  of 
length  caused  it  to  be  sup- 
f  law.  Shadweirs  comedy 
mire  of  AUatia  alludes  to 
;  and  it  is  mentioned  also 
where  he  says,  that  two  of 
)ed  dogs  (t.  0.,  gamblers  or 
"are  said  to  be  whelped  in 
ow  in  ruins;  but  they,"  he 
th  the  rest  of  the  pack,  are 
>us  as  if  the  old  kennel  had 
1  broken  down."  Toiler, 
far  the  end. 

accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
ifrequentiy  used, 

blame  of  y\\  succeeding  thinEet 
>n  Ton,  so'  light  the  liarmes  m6. 

O.  PI.,  i,  118.    See  alto  117. 

HER.     Entirely. 

ometli  that  they  Mhich  have  this  disease, 
:e  the  frentickc  altogether,  nor  like  them 
lethargy.  This  disease  is  caused  sorae- 
lance  ot  bloud  flowing  to  the  head  and 
t.      Borrongh,MrthodofPhysick.\^)t^ 

^lON.     Altercation ;  squab- 

I  love  not  to  fall  into  altrU 

Withala*  Dictionarie,   ed. 

;94. 

lit  for  tat  in  this  allrieation. 

HeytDooiTs  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

More  nearly  to  the  wind ; 
1  old  nautical  term. 

heave,  heare  the  lead,  what  depth,  what 
halfe,  three  all ;  [depth? 

rbiffe  the  winds  agaijie  doe  puife, 
master  cries  aJuffe,  aluffe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

I  alcojy  for  the  spleene.  ' 

)f  ale  clarified,  and  put  therein  2  crnst 
take  the  powder  of  gentiana,  spiziiard, 
ach  two  pennyworth,  let  them  have  a 
walme,  then  take  it  off  the  (ire,  and 
r  morning  und  evenius:,  and  it  will  cure 
The  Pathvpay  to  Health. 

'his  too  is  not  uncommon 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.] 

stall  streame  did  gentlv  plav, 
sacred  fountain  welleu  forth  alway. 

Spens.,  F.  q.,  I.  i.  84 

The  supposed  name  of  a 

8  well !  Lucifer,  well ;  SbC.  but  cuckold! 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  8. 
that  gave  Anunmon  the  bastinado,  made 
Id,  &c.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

,  says  R.  Holmes,  "  is  the 
le  dominion  is  on  the  north 
e  infernal  gulf."  Acad,  of 
ii,  eh.  1.  But  he  gives 
\t  Osmodav  the  rank  above 


fAMARITUDE,  *.  Bitterness.  The 
Latin  amaritudo. 

As  sweet  as  galls  amaritude,  it  is ; 
And  seeming  full  of  pulcliritude,  it  is. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

f  AMASS,  *.  Aheap.    From  the  French. 

This  pillar  is  nothing  in  effect  but  a  medlie  or  an 
amasse  of  nil  the  precedent  onciments,  making  a  new 
kinde  bystoilth. 

Wotttm*sXlemenU  of  Archil ecturr,  1624,  p.  88. 

AMATE,  ».  To  daunt,  or  dishearten; 
to  astonish.     See  To  Mate. 

Upon  the  wail  the  Pagans  old  and  youn^ 

Stood  hush'd  and  still,  amated  and  aniaz'd.  Fn',,/.  T ,xi,  13. 
Vo  more  appall'd  with  fear 
Of  present  deatii,  than  he  whom  never  dread 
Did  once  MMftf.  0.  1*1..  li,  214. 

For  nerer  knight,  that  dared  waflikp.  deed, 
More  luckless  diuadrentures  did  onidt,'. 

Spi-ns  ,  /'■.  Q..  I,  ix,  ■IB. 
Which,  when  the  world  she  mcaneiti  to  anutte. 
Wonder  inrites  to  stand  before  her  there. 

Dniyt.  Fcl.,  5.  p.  1407. 
triirough  which  mischaunce  the  re<«idue  of  the 
Cumvus  were  so  arnated.  HoU.tshtiVs  CUro.ilcles. 

tThat  I  amazed  and  arnated  am 
To  see  Great  Brittaine  turn'd  to  Amsterdam. 

Taylor's  Mad  Fashions,  Od  Fiuhion.^,  1G42. 
+A  crew  of  armed  men  breaketh  forth:  and  .  .  .entrcd 
into  the  palace,  plucked  Silvanns  forth  of  a  littie 
chappcll,  whither  nee  was  fled  ail  amutf-d  nnd  breath- 
lesse,  and  as  he  was  going  to  a  congregation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  with  many  strokes  of  swonN  slew 
him  outright.    Holland^s  Ammiantis  MarccUinus.  lf(()9 

Also,  to  bear  company ;  which  is  only 
mate  with  a  prefixed.     See  A. 
fAMATORIOUS,  adj.     Amatory. 

Any  secret  sleight,  or  cunning,  U9  driiike«,  drugges, 
medicines,  charmed  potions,  nuuUorioM  philters, 
figures,  characters,  or  any  such  like  ])altering  instru- 
ments, derises,  or  practices. 

Newton,  TiryaU  of  a  Man's  oimr  S,lfr,  160:2,  p.  116. 

AMBAGE.  Circumlocution.  From  the 
Latin  ambages, 

EpiEramma,  in  which  erery  mcry  I'onceited  man 
might,  without  any  long  studic  or  tediou>i  amboffe, 
miuce  his  frend  sport,  and  an^cr  his  loc,  and  give  a 
prettie  nip,  or  shew  a  sharpe  conceit  in  a  lew  verses. 
Puttenham,  Art  •/ Pocsh',  L.  i,  eh.  7J. 
tUmhl  y'are  ful  of  fimhage. 

Decker's  U'h.Wofliabylon,  1607 
fThus  from  her  cell  Cumsean  SiliyH  slogs 
Ambiguous  ambages,  the  cloy«iti-r  nnt;s 
With  the  shrill  sound  thereof,  in  m<isithirk  strains. 

Virgil,  transhilrd  hj  /  \cars,  1632. 

tAMBASSADE,    and    AMBASSAGK. 
An  embassy.     From  the  French. 

These  Scottish  men  being  thus  troubled  in  Irehnde 
finally  addressed  an  ambassnd<  unto  McTcIIus,  ...  re 
quiring  him  of  aydc  ami  succimr  agaynste  theyi 
enimycs.  Uolinshed's  I'hromchs,  15'/7. 

The  5.  of  Octob.  being  the  4.  diy  after  our  coming  ts 
Musco,  the  prestaves  came  to  his  lonNliip  to  let  him 
understand  they  heai-d  he  should  giK.*  nj)  the  next 
day,  wherefore  they  desired  his  speech  and  nmbas- 
sage  to  the  emperour. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Voyaije  to  Hvssia.  1605. 
When  she  saw  opportunity,  she  asked  in«;  u  hcther  the 
Italian  were  my  messenger ;  or  if  In*  \v«  re.  whether 
his  ambassage  were  true,  which  question  I  thus  an. 
su  ered.  Lylie's  Euphues  niU  hit  England. 

AMBERGREASE,  Ambev  gris.  late- 
rally gray  amber,  from  its  colour  and 
perfume.     Long  known,  nnd  formerly 
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much  used  in  wines,  sauces,  and  per- 
fumes. It  is  found  floating  on  the 
sen  ill  warm  climates,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  by  chemists  to  be 
produced  in  the  stomach  of  the  j^Ay- 
ncter  macrocephaluSf  or  spermaceti 
whale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  animal  secretion.  Various  other 
conjectures  of  its  origin  were  formerly 
suggested.     Thorns,  Chetn.,  v. 

TisMell.  be  sure 
The  V  iiK  s  be  huty,  high,  and  ftill  of  spirit. 
And  owlxr'U  all.         B.  /-  Fl.,  Ctist.  of  Country,  vi,SL 
]  had  ( It  HJi  forgot ;  we  most  have  tcmJbergrue, 
The  }rre>  est  can  be  foood.  O.  PL,  rii,  M7. 

This'  is  for  furnishing  a  banquet. 
Milton  has  inverted  the  word ;  in  the 
ban(|net  produced  by  the  devil  to 
tempt  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us, 

Meats  of  noblcit  sort,  fcc. 
(rrif-fiiiibtrr  steam'd.  Par.  Beg.,  ii,  841. 

It  was  considered  also  as  provocative : 

Or  why  may  not 
Your  karn'd  physician  dictate  amhtrgreoMtf 
Or  {.owders.  anif  so  obey  him  in  your  broths? 
H)i\  c  YOU  so  strange  antipathy  to  women  ?      0.  PL,  ix,  49. 
And  tu  ninintiiin  his  goatish  luxQiy,  (t.  e.  lewdness) 
Ka  *>  r.-ipoiiit  c(>okt  ut  tifteen  crowns  apiece, 
Willi  thiir  fat  btllics  stuff'd  with  ambergrise. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p  48S. 

It  was  sometimes  called  merely  amder. 

See  M  artoii  on  Comus,  1.  368. 
AMBES-ACE.     See  Ames-ace. 
fA  M  BODEXTER.     One  who  keeps  fair 

with  both  parties,  who  is  the  friend 

of  whoever  is  uppermost. 

But  at  til  is  word  me  thought  a  number  fled, 
Some  others  wishte  them  fishes  in  the  sea: 
An  other  soi  tr  bc-'aii  to  hyde  their  head, 
And  iiiaii\  other  mil  ambodertcr  phy. 

Golden  Mirrour,  1689. 

AMBREE,  MARY.  An  English  heroine, 
immortalised  by  her  valour  at  the 
hiige  of  Ghent  in  1584.  The  ballad 
composed  to  her  honour  is  in  Percy's 
R cliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry, 
vol.  ii,  p.  218..  She  is  mentioned 
also  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Scornful  Lady,  act.  v;  and  several 
times  by  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  his 
niasque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles,  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  ballad : 

That  Mary  Amhree 
Wlio  marched  so  free 
To  tlie  siege  of  Gaunt, 
And  death  could  not  daunt, 
rAs  the  ballad  doth  vaunt,)  Sic 

Jler  name  was  therefore  proverbially 
nppUed  to  women  of  strength  and 
feipirit. 

My  daughter  will  be  valiant. 
And  jirovi-  a  verv  Mary  Jtnhn/  i*  the  ))UsineM. 

h.  Jotu.,  TaU  o/'d  3U,  i,  4. 


f  Oh,  Mary  Jmiret !  good,  thy  judgement,  wench ; 
Thy  bright  elections  cleere;  what  will  he  proove? 

Marston,  Anton.  /*  MeUida,  Pisit  I,  i.  L 

AMBRY.  Corrupted  from  almonry. 
A  street  in  Westminster  is  so  called, 
being  the  place  where  the  alms  of  the 
abbey  were  distributed ;  it  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

fAMEBLY.  Apparently  means  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Hea.  Till  that  you  have  undone  yourself  you  mean. 
Mo.  Ej  save  vou  both :  for  deme  love  sayen  sootlilr. 
Where  is  thylk  amebly,  Francklin,  cleped  Meanwel? 
Hear.  Hee's  gone  abroad. 
Mo.  Lere  me  whylk  way  he  wended. 

Cartwrigkfs  Ordinary,\6Sl 

AMEL.     Enamelling. 

Heav*ns  richest  diamonds,  set  in  amel  white. 

FUteh.,  PurpU  hi,  x,  8*. 
Marke  how  the  payle  is  curiously  inchnsed, 
In  these  our  daiessuch  lAorkes  are  seldome  found. 
The  handle  with  such  anticks  is  imbraced, 
A»  one  would  thinck  they  leapt  above  the  ground : 
The  ammeU  is  so  faire  and  fresh  o^hei»'. 
And  to  this  day  it  seemeth  to  be  new. 

Jn  ouldfaeioned  Un  ,  by  J.  T..  IsSl 
A  husband  like  an  ammel  would  inrich 
Your  ifolden  virtues.  Dutcheu  of  Svff.,  k.  4 

tinriching,  with  such  change 
His  powerfull  stile ;  and  with  such  sundry  ammell 
Paynting  his  phrase,  his  prose  or  verse  enammel. 

Dm  Bartat,  by  Syheittr. 
tThen  he  admires  his  silver-boots  most  light. 
With  gold  and  ammell  wrought,  and  well  refin'd. 

Firgil,  by  Vicars,  16S2. 
tHe  seemes  a  full  student,  for  hee  is  a  great  dt^irtr 
of  controversies,  hee  argues  sharpety  and  carries  his 
eouclusion  in  his  scabard,  in  the  first  refining  of 
mankind  this  was  the  gold,  his  actions  are  hisoMnrl 
Overbury's  Neve  and  Chotse  Characters,  161S. 

Amelled  for  enamelled.     See  Todd. 
AMENAGE  and  AMENAUNCE.     Car- 
riage;  behaviour;  conduct. 

And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amenanee 
Himself,  his  state,  his  spouse,  to  them  commended. 

PA.  Fletcher's  Purp.  Is.,  xi,  9. 

To  AMENAGE,  v.     To  manage. 

With  her,  whoso  will  raging  furur  tame, 
Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  ameuaae. 

Sp.,  F.Q.,  il,  iv,ll. 

fAMENDSFUL.  Atoning  ;  making 
amends. 

He  said,  and  his  amend^fitl  words  did  Hector  highly  please. 

Chapman,  if.,  iii,  83. 

AMERCE.  To  punish.  Originally  to 
punish  by  fine,  and  so  still  used. 

where  every  one  that  raiaaeth  then  her  make 
Shall  be  by  nim  amerst  with  penance  dew. 

Sp.  Sonnet,  7^ 
Now,  daughter,  see'st  thou  not  how  I  amerce 
My  wrath,  that  thus  bereft  thee  of  thy  love. 
Upon  my  head.  O.  PI.,  ii,  223. 

AMES-ACE,  or  AMBS-ACE.  Two  aces 
on  the  dice.  Jmbesas,  Fr.  Amies 
being  the  old  French  for  both.  See 
Roquefort^  Glossaire, 

I  had  rather  be  in  thia  choice,  than  throw  ames-aes 
for  my  life.  .^/'«  r.,  ii,  S. 

May  I 
At  my  last  stake,  when  there  is  nothing  else 
To  lose  the  game,  throw  ames-aee  thrice  together 

Ordinary,  0,  PI.,  x. 
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This  expression  was  already  current  in 
Chaucer's  time  [and  lon^  before] : 

O  noble,  0  prudent  folk,  ai  in  this  cas 

Tonr  banes  ben  not  tilled  with  ambes  at, 

Bat  with  tis  eink,  that  renneth  for  your  chance. 

Man  o/Lawes  Tale,  1. 86. 

And  it  has  been  used  so  lately  as  the 
time  of  Wollaston : 

Vo  man  can  certainly  foretell  that  sice-ace  will  oome 
up  upon  two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  ambs-aee.-  yet 
aiiy  one  would  choose  to  lay  the  former,  because  in 
naiore  there  are  twice  at  many  chnnces  for  that  as 
for  the  other.      BeliffioH  of  Nature^  sect  3,  prop,  zvi 

fAMIDMONGE,  adv.     Meanwhile. 

Myue  ended  welth  now  tumde  to  endles  wo, 
Amydmomgt  hir  false  flaterie  pruveth  so. 

Heyvcood's  Spider  S-  Flie,  1656. 

AMICE,  or  AMIS.  Properly  a  priest^s 
robe,  but  used  also  for  any  vest,  or 
flowing  garment. 

Aray'd  in  habit  blacke.  and  amis  thin 
like  to  a  holy  monk,  the  service  to  beein. 

Sp.,  F.  q„  I.  iv.  18. 

A  word  not  quite  obsolete,  being  used 
by  Milton,  and  even  by  Pope. 
AMISS.      Used   as  a   substantive.      A 
fault  or  misfortune. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  (j^reut  nmiss. 

Ham.,  iv,  5. 

See  Sh.  Sonnet,  35. 

Til'  u  «  rll  (»f  life,  whose  streames  were  purple  blood 

That  flowid  here,  to  cleanse  the  toule  nmUse 

Of  sinful  man.  Fairf.  Titsso,  iii.  8. 

Soul,  t'or/oule,  is  a  mere  error  of  tlie 
press  in  the  reprint  of  1/49.  In  the 
edition  of  1624,  it  stands  as  above. 

Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame 
And  from  a  volume  culs  some  small  amuie. 

Browne's  Brit.  Paet.,  ii,  2,  p.  44. 
Tet  love,  thou'rt  blinder  than  thyself  in  this, 
To  rex  my  dove-hke  friend  for  my  nmiss. 

Bonne,  ElfQ.,  xiv,  29. 

\To  AMIT.     To  admit ;  to  restore. 

Kynge  Edwardys  tyme  were  anuUede,  and  kynge 
Herry  was  mniited  to  his  crowne  and  digniie  »;:eMie, 
and  alle  his  men  to  there  enhentauiice. 

n'arhror(h'.<  Chronicle. 

fAMNER.     An  almoner. 

For  the  rich  are  but  G«xl8  amners,  nm\  iheir  riches 
are  committed  to  them  of  God  to  distribute  and  doe 
good,  as  God  doth  himselfe.       Sinith's  Sermons,  1(><>9. 

f  AMONG.  To  and  among  was  equiva- 
lent to  here  and  there. 

SUee  travels  to  and  among,  and  so  becunies  a  woman 
of  good  entertainment,  for  nil  the  follie  in  the  omntrie 
comes  in  cleane  linen  to  visit  her. 

Oterhury's  New  and  Choise  Charaetere,  i615. 

f  AMORET.  A  form  of  poetical  com- 
position ;  a  love  sonnet. 

Observe  one  thinx,  there's  none  of  you  all  no  sooner 
in  love,  bat  he  is  troubled  \v  ith  their  itch,  lor  he  will 
be  in  lus  amorels,  and  his  can/oneis,  hi»  jMstoruls,  and 
his  madrigals,  to  his  Fhillis.  uud  his  Amaryllis. 

HejftPOOtVs  Lovers  Mis'tn-ss,  p.  27. 

AMORT.  All  amort,  in  a  manner  dead, 
spiritless.    Fr. 

How  fares  my  Kate?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort? 

Tain.  Shr.,  iv,  S. 


What,  all  amort  f  what's  the  matter?  do  you  hear? 

0.  PI.,  T,  44& 

Spp  At  am  out 
tAMPHIBOLOGICAL.     Ambiguous. ' 

Hortensius  replyed,  that,  on  everv  demand  that  should 
be  propounded  to  hiai,  he  would  provide  him  with 
such  ampkihologieal  answers,  that  although  they 
were  nothing  but  the  truth,  yet  they  should  conduce 
much  to  prove  that  which  he  desireil. 

Co/nictil  History  of  Franeiun,  163a. 

fAMRALL.     An  admiral. 

Wlian  with  their  fleet4:  in  goodly  ur.iy,  thi'  Greekish  armies 

soone 
>Yom  Teiiedos  were  come  (for  than  full  friendly  shone  the 

mooue). 
In  silenr«  great  their  wonted  shore  they  tooke,  and  then  a 

flame 
Their  amraZ/ ship  for  warning  shewed,  whan  kept  nil  Gods 

to  shame.  Phaer's  Virgill,  KXX). 

tTo  AMUSE.     To  divert. 

And  all  this  you  must  ascribe  to  the  operations  of 
love,  uliich  hath  such  a  strong  virtuall  force,  tiiat 
when  it  fastneth  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  it  s  *ts  the 
imagination  in  a  strange  fit  of  working,  it  imployes 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  that  not  one  cell  m  the 
brain  is  idle,  it  busieth  the  whole  inward  man  it 
affects  the  heart,  amueelh  the  understuodin  <  it 
quickneth  the  fancy.    Howell's  Familiar  Letters ,  1650. 

ANADEM.  A  crown  of  flowers  or  otlier 
materials,  apparently  distinguished 
by  Drayton  from  a  chaplet. 

Upon  tiii3  joyful  day,  some  dainty  chapiets  twine : 
Some  otiicrs  chosen  out  with  fingers  neat  and  fine 
Brave  nnndems  do  make :  some  bauldricks  up  do  bind. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  song  15,  p.  945. 

Yet  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  anadenia 
of  flowers :  • 

And  for  their  nymphals  hnilding  anurous  bowers. 
Oft  drest  this  tree  wit  h  aiuid  'ms  «)f  flowers. 

Dr.  Works,  8vo,  p.  1320. 
The  lowly  dales  will  >ield  us  anadems 
To  shade  our  temples. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  30. 

[Chapman  conckuius  his  Hymns  of 
Homer,] 

tMake  me  of  palm,  or  yew,  an  anade.it. 

fANASTOMIZE,  v. 

That  too  inferiour  branch,  which  strove  to  risa 
With  the  busillick  to  anastomite; 
Thus  drain'd,  the  states  plethorick  humours  are 
Heduc'd  to  harmony. 

Chamberlayne's  Pkaronnida,  1659. 

fANATOMY.     A  skeleton. 

I  verily  did  take  thee  for  some  sp*ritc : 
Thou  lookst  Uke  an  anatomy. 

Timon,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  62. 

ANCHOR.  An  abbreviation  of  anchoret, 
a  hermit. 

To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  liope, 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scoue. 

/Jam.,  iii,  2. 

This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  first 
two  folios.  The  phrase  is  used  also 
by  Bishop  Hall. 

Sit  seven  ycari's  pining  in  an  anchor's  cheyre. 

Sat.  B.  iv,  s.  2. 

From  -the  expression  sit  in,  it  seems 
that  an  anchor  s  chair,  or  seat,  is 
meant,  in  the  latter  passage.  But 
that  would    make    nonsense  in   the 
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former,  and  therefore  was  injudi- 
ciously proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  as 
the  probable  reading.  In  the  chair 
of  an  hermit  there  is  nothing  charac- 
teristic,  but  in  his  cheer  or  fare  there 
is 

ANCHOR.     A  Dutch  liquid  measure. 
See  the  notes  of  the  commentators  on 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  3. 
AKCIENT.     A  standard,  or  flag. 

Ten  timet  more  (lisboiiourably  ragged  than  an  old  fac'd 
ancient.  1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  2. 

\l80  the  ensign-bearer,  or  officer  now 
railed  an  ensign.  Thus,  Pistol  was 
FalstaflTs  ancient  or  ensign. 

Are  >(U  not,  bnnd,  a  whore's aun'M//  and  must  I  not 
follow  my  colours  ?  O.  PI ,  iii,  481. 

Skinner  says  the  word  ancient  is  only 
1  corruption  of  ensign. 
AN  COME.      A  kind  of  boil,  sore,  or 
foul    swelling  in    the    fleshy   parts. 
Kersey^ 8  Diet, 

Swell  bizgcr  and  bigger  till  it  has  come  to  nn  ancome. 

0.  PI.,  iv,  238. 

AND.   The  participial  termination,  prior 
ioing.  [More  correctly  a  dialectic  form.] 

H)M  ylitterand  armour  sbined  far  :tuay. 

Sp..  F.  q.,  1,  Tii.  29. 

It  is  very  common  in  that  author. 
ANELE,  t.     To  anoint,  or  give  extreme 
unction  ;  from  ele,  Saxon,  for  oil. 

S<)  when  \\v.  wus  liouseled  and  aneled,  and  had  all  that 
a  Christian  man  ought  to  have. 

Mort  d'Jrtkmr,  p.  iii.  c.  175. 

Cit(  (1  eneled  by  Capel,  School  of  Sh., 
p.  176. 

Tlio  ifxtremv  unction  or  anr/yn^^,  and  confinnacion,  he 
saved  be  no  s:icranients  of  the  church. 

Sir  Tkos.  Mare's  Work$,jD.  345. 
Also,  aneyling  is  vi  ithuut  promise.  ih.,  879. 

To  anoyle  was  also  used  : 

The  bvftliop  sendeth  it  to  the  curates,  because  they 
should  therwith  annoynt  the  sick,  in  the  Huciamcnt  of 
a  III. '.ling.  Sir  Thtts.  Af ore's  Works,  y.  431. 

Aiho  children  were  chrisicn'il.  nnd  men  liouseld  and 
aniK/ylfil  tliorongh  all  the  Innd.    JloUfuh.,  vol.  ii,  n.  6. 

See  Unaxeled,  and  JIolsel. 
AKENST.  Against.  A  Chaucerian  word. 

And  right  anaut  him  a  doe  snnrling-rr. 

h.  Jon.,  JUhem.,  act  ii. 

ANGEL.     A  gold  coin  worth  about  ten 
shillings.     Shakespeare  puns  on  it : 

You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his 

ill-iuigel. 

Ndt  so,  my  lord  ;  your  ill  angel  is  light;  but  I  liopc  he 

that  looks  on  me  will  take  me  without  wciu'iiinir. 

2  Hm.  Jf\  i,  2. 

So  Donne  too : 

0  shall  twelve  righteous  anr/rls,  which  as  yet 

N(»  U'lVfu  of  vile  soldi.r  did  ailniit ;  &c. 

Jiti/elt  Mhich  hea\'ii  coniniandid  to  p>^o^iLle 

A.  1 1  hi  HITS  for  mc,  &c.  &c.  Z^'''.'///,  xii,  9—2:3. 

It  appears  from  the  following  epigran). 
that  a  lawyer's  fee  was  only  an  angel : 


Upon  Jnn^s  Marnau'  with  c  Lttwfer  .- 
AJiiie  id  an  angel,  wli:it  it  so  she  be? 
What  is  an  angel  bur  h  Inwver's  fee  ? 

Wit's  Secr^ationt,  Bfi§r.  iH 

^There  spake  an  angel,  was  a  common 
phrase  of  approxal  of  a  proposal  made 
by  another.  See  the  Play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  p.  6. 

fANGEL-GOLD.  Gold  used  for  coining 
angels  was  so  termed,  being  of  a  finer 
kind  than  crown  s^old. 

tANGELlCA.  The  virtues  of  this  plant 
are  constantly  alluded  to  by  Eliia- 
bethan  writers.  Gerard,  p.  147,  says, 
**  The  rootes  of  garden  angelica  is  a 
singular  remedie  against  poison,  and 
against  the  plague,  and  all  infections 
taken  by  evill  and  corrupt  aire ;  if  you 
do  but  take  a  peece  of  the  roote,  and 
holde  it  in  voiir  mouth,  or  chew  the 
same  betweene  vour  teeth,  it  doth 
most  certainly  drive  away  the  pesti- 
lential! aire." 

Ang^llica,  which,  eaten  every  nieale, 

Is  iound  to  be  the  nlagurs  best  medecine. 

The  A'rt'v  Mtfunturphosis,  MS.  temp.  Jae.  I. 

ANGELOT.  .\  kind  of  small  cheese 
made  commonly  in  France.  Kersey. 
So  also  Skinner. 

Your  angd'jts  of  Brie, 
Your  Marsoiiui/aiid  Parnmsan  of  Lodi. 

O.  PL,  viii.  48S. 

[The  following  are  receipts  for  making 
angelots] 

+To  mak*.'  angelofs.  Take  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  pint  of 
cream,  nml  j)iit  two  Bpo.niiils  of  runuet  to  it,  and 
when  it  cunllc!*.  put  it  ini<<  a  fat  by  spi>nnfals.  and 
then  let  It  iTinain  till  it  is  .stitf,  so  spiinkie  it  with  a 
little  Kilt,  nnd  let  it  dry  for  u$e. 

The  Accomplished  Fnuale  Lutruclor,  17181 
f To  make  angellets  Take  a  quart  nf  new  milk  and  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  put  them  t(»gether  with  a  little 
runnel,  \\  hen  it  is  come  well  take  it  up  with  a  spoon, 
nnd  put  It  into  the  vate  softly  and  let  it  stani  2  days 
till  it  is  pretty  stiff,  then  sliiiit  out  and  salt  it  a  little 
at  both  ends.'iind  wlun  you  think  it  is  salt  enoujch, 
set  it  a  drying,  uiul  wipe'  them,  and  within  a  quarter 
of  a  Year  thev  will  W  i  rally  t«>  e:it. 

A  Frut  lf-'iiHnr„iHitn's  helights,  ItiTtJ,  p.  21. 

ANGELS.  The  fanciful  division  of  the 
celestial  angels  into  nine  hierarchies, 
adopted  by  He\  wood  and  others,  and 
even  by  Milton,  was  derived  from  a 
Latin  work,  entitled,  Dionysius  de 
Co'iesti  Hierarchia. 

tANGEL-TOUCHE.  An  earth-worm. 
Sometimes  written  anyle'twitch  or 
angle-twache.     Front  tUe  ¥r.  anguille. 

tnkv  tifig'll-toirf!iis,i\in\  ;;r'iiile  them  small,  but  tirat 
wnsli  tin  m  as  cicinc  a^^  ye  luav,  ihrn  put  thereto  a 
quiiiititx  o!°  iieiitcs-rooti  wxn-  aiufa  quantity  of  viueger, 
(triMkc  tliitinu-dtcinr  cold  three  luiie^.  and  It  will  cause 
Vdu  It)  (i^t  nut  all  the  srkiu&iii  Miiir  body  pivseutly. 

Tfic  Pathway  o/Uealth,  bl.  Jet. 
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A  NO 


Ij-WATER.  a  very  fashionable 
ne  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

met  the  pretty'st  creature  in  Nen-  Spring- 
!  her  gloves  riglit  manliaJ,  her  petticoat  of  the 
h  Indian  stnfb,  her  fan  colanibor :  angeUfoater 
I  wont  sent  about  her. — 1  aiu  sore  she  was  of 

StdUy'i  BelkMtira. 

Dllowing  receipt  for  making  it  is 
in   the   Accomplished   Female 
ictor : 

aier,  an  excellent  perfume ;  alaoa  eurions  wash 
lily  the  skill.  Prepare  a  glaz'd  earthen  pot, 
t  into  it  16  ounces  of  orange-flower- water,  a 
of  a  pound  of  benjamine,  two  ounces  of 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  imd  a  quarter  of 
re  of  cloves  grosly  bruised  with  three  drams  of 
I  aromaticus ;  set  them  over  hot  embers,  or  a 
ire  to  simmer  or  bubble  up  well ;  when  about  a 
rt  is  consumed,  add  a  bladder  of  musk,  and  a 
mtes  after  take  it  off,  and  let  it  cool,  pour  it  off 
ination  firom  the  settlings,  and  put  it  into  a 
lass  bottle,  and  of  the  dross,  you  may  make 
ed  cakes,  or  sweet  bags,  to  lay  amongst  cloaths. 

^£.   The  quinsey.    Lat.  angina. 

they  say  of  great  Hyppocrates, 

bough  his  limbs  were  nunim'd  with  no  excess, 

gt  his  throat,  nor  vext  liis  fautasie) 
e  cold  cramp,  th'  angine,  and  lunacy, 
ndred  els-pains,  whence  in  lusty  flowr 
d  exempt  a  hundred  yeers  and  foure. 

Sylvester't  Du  BarUu. 

[NG-WAND.     A  fishing-rod. 

not  bat  though  you  shall  be  farr  off.  you  will 
•ng  ntgljfng-wmd  to  catch  some  kuowledg. 

Letter  datedlb66. 

[NESS.      Infiammntion  of  the 

eeld  great   substance,   and  their  sweate  by 

of  the  usuall  heate,  takes  away  the  angrineste 

nesse  of  skars,  as  doth  fresh  virgin  parchniet\t. 

Tht  Passenger  of  BeHwenuto,  1612. 

BOYS.     See  Boys. 
[RS.     This  uncommon  expres- 
f  Shakespeare  has  puzzled  all  the 
entators.   Nothing  can  be  made 

without  alteration.  The  best 
!ture  seems  to  be,  that  it  should 
ill  you  go  aneirst  ?  a  provincial 
for  the  nearest  way,  or  directly, 
makes  tlie  sense  perfect.  The 
jeis, 

ia  go  an-keirs?    Skal.  Have  witli  you,  mine 

Jf«-.  /r.,ii,  1. 

(conjecture  of  Dyce,  which  seems 
0  be  the  approved  reading,  is 

Used  for  if. 

my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak. 

3  Hen.  VI,  v,  5. 

cpression  is  very  common  in  old 

s. 

ILLILIO.      A   diminutive   ani- 

an  animalcule. 

ss  musing  thus,  I  spved  a  swarm  of  gnats 
up  and  down  the  ayr  about  nie,  which  I  knew 
rt  of  the  univers  as  well  as  1,  and  nie  thought 
strange  opinion  of  our  Aristotle  to  hold  that 
( of  ^h(*se  small  inscciud  ephemeruus  sh<>iild 


be  more  noble  tlian  the  sun,  because  it  hnd  a  sensitivt 
soul  in  it,  I  fell  to  think  that  tlie  snnie  pioporlioh 
whieh  tlioie  animaliUios  bore  with  mc  in  point  ot 
bigiics,  the  same  I  held  with  those  glorious  spirits 
wliich  arc  near  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

HoweWs  FamiUar  Letters,  1650. 

fANNIVERSE.     An  anniversary. 

Hence  sweep  the  almanack ;  Lilly,  make  room. 
And  blanks  enough  for  the  new  saints  to  come, 
All  in  red  letters;  as  their  faults  Imve  bin 
Scarlet,  so  llmbe  their  anniwerse  of  sin. 

Fkteker's  Poems,  p.  U2 

tANNOISE. 

Thus  Panthus :  straight  my  heaveu-spurr'd  spirit  me 

threw 
Into  the  hottest  flame,  and  fi(i:ht ;  I  view 
Angrv  Krinnvs,  noise,  annoise ;  nie  guide 
Rhipueus  ana  valiant  Iphitus,  bc«ide. 

firgil,  hg  ncars,  1632. 

ANNOYE.     Annoyance. 

For  Helen's  rape  the  rity  to  destroy 
Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  I  lion  with  annoy. 

Shah.,  Rape  of  Lnereee,  p.  551. 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  und  self-wili'd  annoy. 

Sp.,  F.  «.,  I,  vi.  17. 
When  his  fair  flocks  he  fed  unon  the  downs. 
The  poorest  shepherd  suffercu  not  annoy. 

Drayt.  Bel,  6,  p.  1  U-t 

tANNULET.     A  ring. 

Who  can  conceive,  or  censure  in  whnt  sort 
One  loadstone-touched  anu'l'-t  doth  transport 
Another  iron-ring,  and  that  another. 
Till  foure  or  five  hang  dangling  one  in  other? 

Sylvester's  Du  Barlas. 

ANON,  SIR.  Immediately,  or  pre- 
sently, sir.  The  customary  answer 
of  waiters,  as  they  now  say,  "Coming^ 
sir."  This  appears  not  only  in 
act  ii,  scene  4,  of  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV,  where  it  is  the  constant 
reply  of  Francis,  the  waiter,  when 
called,  but  in  these  lines : 

Like  a  call  without  anon,  sir, 
'  Or  a  questiuii  without  an  answer. 
Like  a  ship  was  never  rigged,  ticc. 

And  again, 

Th'  anon,  sir,  doth  obey  the  call. 

Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speuk  in  the  Swan, 

Drawer ;  anon,  sir,  anon. 

Witts    Recreations,   sign.  T.  7 ;  it  is 
there  incorrectly  printed  non-air^  but 
the  meaning  is  plain. 
fANOPTICAL.     Dim-sighted. 

But  as  touching  the  shaddowes  above  our  eie  in  the 
anopticall  sight,  I  holde,  tliiit  howc  much  the  more 
thu  pictures  seenie  to  be  shortned,  and  their  inward 
parts  to  rise  higher  and  lower,  that  the  li<;hts  and 
shaddows  may  be  seene,  so  inucli  the  more  or  lesse 
lig:ht  they  hye  towards  their  upper  parts. 

Litnattits  on  Painting,  1508. 

fANOTHER.  To  become  another  man  ; 
i.  e.  to  reform. 

He  is  nowe  become  another  man,  he  hath  iiowe  re- 
covered hiinselfe  againe.         Terence  in  EujHsh,  161 K 

ANOTIIER-GATES.     Another  sort. 

And  his  bringing  up  another-ffn te-t  nrnvriiigc  than  such 
a  million.  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  act  i. 

See  Othergates. 
fANOTHER-GUESS.     Another  sort. 

Whereas  at  present  1  am  constrained  to  make 
another  gucsse  divertiscment,  for  that  I  cannot  light 


could  pUM  b;  hii  sitnnnnu. 

Cfiietl  Butuj  ^  nmKciai,  ISU. 

fTo  ANSWER.     To  agree  with  what 

has  been  foretold, 

kin  Mmnl  the  Conftiwr  boinr  fownnnd  a(  bii 
dnth  b;a  pilgnm,  lovhDmBt.JohiillicEnnteliit 


+ANTE-SUPPEB.      A    meal    beat  tle- 
acribed  in  the  following  extract  r 

And  anKiDR  IhtH  the  arl  at  Culillt  wm  one  of  tht 
auomiUj  ibtX  brougbt  in  ihe  taiatj 
not  ban)  ofinourTorchDiBi'bmc 


vliicli  HU  to  bire  (he  b<iuil  eofmi   nl  tlic  Bnt ' 
tutnact  oC  the  gliHU  Kitb  dUio  ■•  bifli  u  >  till 

once  Hin,  and  having  frntcd  Ibc  eyu  of  tbt  invited. 

UDt  litjElit,  bavini  onlj  tliii  mdinnliM  of  the  other, 
Ihat  it  11  'i>  l»t.        (li»gr«c'i  Wtrii,  <3.  ISTS,  p.  »SX. 

ANTHKOTOPHAGINIAN.  A  mock 
word,  formed  for  ihe  sake  of  the 
soaud,  from  anthiopopkagut,  a  man- 
eater,  ft  citnilial. 

The  anthropophagi  are  mentioned  also 
in  Othello. 
ANTICKS.     Odd  imagery,  and  devices. 

Wilb  cntioBi'u'ieJ:«,  aud  Ml  laite  iuina)kl. 

tANTIDOTARY,  *.     An  antidote. 


tANTIKE. 

And  ucf  dt  of  li>rdi  uf  tnlika  TaiDe  ■  loDg  divcoone  to 
fcnoir.  nrgil.i)FkMcr.\mt. 

ANTIKE,  adj.     Groteeque. 

A  foule  dcronii'il.  a  brnliali  cvncd  cte>, 

lu  bod;  like  ID  latikc  *bA  deviird 

O  mmlnwii  ai.i.  ai        ^.JIJ ^„^J;  , ,  j^ 

ANTIMASQUE.  Apparently  o  contrast 
to  the  masque,  being  a  ridicuious  in- 
terlude, dividing  the  parts  of  the  more 
serious  masque.  Yet  Jonson  himself 
givFS  it  antick-masque,  in  the  Masque 
of  Augiirs.  They  were,  in  effect, 
fintick;  find  were  usually  performed 
by  actors  hired  from  the  theatres, 
tite  masque  being  often  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  (Gifford).  But  the 
coi'i't  wn«  fond  of  them. 
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Jonson  has  given  his  opinion  of  ihesa 
devices,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  them,  in 
anouier  passage,  speaking  of  anti- 
maaques : 

NeitUet  do  I  tbink  Ibem 

Being  tkingi  to  bctcrocene  to 'ill  derin, 

llste  bv  XDrkt,  ud  allieit  ontlaudiih  uolliiun. 

Lord  Bacon  has  best  elucidated  them  : 

LM  uh'.Kaili  not  be  long,  Uiey  fa»«  btcn  eomnonlT 
of  fooli,  katrn,  baboon*,  wild  men.  tntiqxift,  bciuta. 


maiki,  Slid  Bnjlhi 


lefrBhnient.  £iiij'  ST. 

They  resembled  the  exodia  of  the 
BomauB.  Tlie  editors  of  B.  and  Fl., 
175U,  vol.  ii,  p.  247,  say  that  the 
true  reading  is  ante-matk;  but  this  is 
a  palpable  mistake. 

ANTIFHONER,  or  ANTIPHONAItYE. 
An  anthem  book,  iu  the  Popish  ser- 
vice. It  contained  also  "the  invita- 
tories,  hymns,  responses,  ver^icles, 
collects,  chapters,  and  other  things 
pertaining  to  the  chanting  of  the 
canonical  liours."  Gatck.  Colleclaa. 
Curiot.,  ii,  p.  1 66.  Cithern,  oiigi- 
nally  ant-hymn,  is  of  similar  deriv.i- 
tiun  ;  a  responsive  hymn. 

ANTIPHONS,    Alternate  singing ;  from 

•fTo   ANTIPODISE.     To   turn    upside 

tANTIQUATION,  t.  A  rendering  ob- 
solete. 


ANTIQUE.     Ai 
first  syllable. 


«!(*(■.  I 


4,1UL 


it.  Accented  on  the 


liiiittcd,  if  not  fur  a  maaqut 


ITbr)  meete  and  contend  i  llien  Mercor 


itiet-mMum. 
Vol,  fi,  p.  IS* 


Not  Iliil  great  cliKuipiun  at  llii  liiiJiEur  world. 

ANTIQUE,  or  ANTIC,  a"  Crle.'qua 
and  ridiculous  personage,  such  ns  ate 
mentioned  abnve  iu  ANriM.istiUB, 
which  meant,  in  fact,  an  antic-mask} 


ANT 
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or  one  performed  by  ridiculous  cha- 
racters. 
ANTLING,  SAINT,  forST.  ANTHOLIN, 
or  rather  ANTONINE.  A  church  in 
Budge  Row,  Watling  Street,  is  named 
from  him.  The  accounts  of  London 
in  general  say,  corrupted  from  St. 
Antony ;  but  Stowe  expressly  calls  it 
S.Anihonine'Sy  pp.  200  and  201. 

Sh'  has  a  tong;ue  vr\\\  be  lieard  further  in  u  still  morn- 
ing than  St.  AHtling's  bell.  0.  Pi.,  vi,  37. 

There  was  a  lecture  at  that  church 
early  in  a  morning,  much  frequented 
by  puritans,  who  are  therefore  called 
sometimes,  "disciples  of  Saint  Ant- 
ling.'*  In  Randolph*8  Muses'  Looking 
Glass,  Mrs.  Flo werdew,  a  puritan,  says. 

Bat  this  foppishness 
Jm  neitrisome;  I  could  at  our  Sainl  Jntlins, 
Sleepiug  and  all,  sit  twenty  timra  as  long.     0.  PI.,  ix,  210. 

The  feast  of  St.  Antonine  was  May  10. 

H  do  hope 

We  shall  ^row  famous ;  hare  all  sorts  repiiire 

A%  duly  to  us,  as  the  barren  wives 

Of  uged  citizens  do  to  St.  Jntkoliru. 

CartwrigkVs  OrJ'niart/,  1651. 

ANTRE.     A  cavern;  antrufn,  Lai, 

Wluicin  of  njifrfsyMt,  and  dcsarts  idle, 

Riai^ti  qunrnes,  locks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven, 
it  was  my  hint  to  speak.  0th.,  i,  3. 

tANT-WART.     A  painful  kind  of  wart. 

An  ant'Kart,  which,  beinKdeepc-rooted,  broad  below, 
uiid  little  above,  doth  make  one  feele,  as  it  were,  the 
Slinging  of  ants.  Noaunclator,  IbSb. 

fTo  ANVIL.     To  form  on  the  anvil. 

But  e're  you  heare  it,  with  all  cnrc  put  on 
The  surest  armour  anvird  in  the  shop. 

Beauntout  and  Fletcher. 

f  ANVILD,  8,  An  anvil.  Anglo-Saxon 
an/ilt. 

She  was  sette  naked  upon  a  smythes  colde  anvylde 
or  siythie.  Hoiituhed's  Chromelet. 

fANY-TIME.  In  the  sense  of  continu- 
ally. 

He'  has  b«en  at  me  for  a  bit  out  of  my  master's 
flock,  amy  time  these  three  weeks;  Til  pleasure  him 
with  her  for  ready  mon^. 

Richard  Bronx's  Northern  Lass. 

APAY,  or  APPAY.  To  pay,  satisfy,  or 
content.  Usually  with  well  or  ill, 
[Well  apaidy  glad ;  ill  apaiedy  sorie." 
Riders  Dictionaries  1640.] 

Till  thou  have  to  my  trusty  emr 
Committed  what  doth  thee  so  ill  apay. 

Spau.  Daphtiaida,  69. 
Glad  in  his  heart,  and  inly  well  apfuud 
That  to  his  court  so  great  a  lord  was  brought. 

Fairf.  T.,  ix,  B. 
Tliey  buy  thy  help :  but  siri  ne'er  elves  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  tliou  art  wcU  avpay'd. 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

ShaJt.  Rape  o/Lucrece.  p  626. 
tThe  Christians  contenting  themselves  to  h»ve  dis- 
tressed the  chiefe  cities  theTurkes  held  in  lluugnrie, 
and  the  Turks  no  lease  turned  to  have  relieved  the  same. 
KHolUt'  History  of  the  Turks,  1603. 


tHowbeit,  as  bloudie  and  morfall  as  this  rniiflict  waa^ 
it  ended  with  the  dav:  nnd  Mhen  as  )n:i]i}  as  oiila 
any  waies  make  shift  depiirtcd  in  disordtr.  tiie  rest 
every  one  recovered  their  lenis  airti'i.  Ucny  ily  appaved. 
Holland's  Amtnianus  Marcdlinus,  1609. 
tFor  plenteousnes  is  but  a  naked  ii:inie. 
And  what  sufficeth  use  of  mortal)  men 
Shal  best  apay  the  meane  und  inn'icst  hearts. 

GiLicoigne's  }Forks,lbS7. 
tin  soiutum  accipere,  to  compte  u  thin*;  a-paied. 

£liott:*s  JHctioiiarie,  1 559. 

APE,  for  a  fool.  To  put  an  ape  into  a 
person's  hood  or  cap  was  an  old 
phrase,  signifying  to  make  a  fool  of 
him. 

T«o  eies  him  needeth  for  to  wntch  and  wake, 
Whom  lovers  will  deceive.  TJius  was  /A'*  ape 
By  their  faire  handling pu/  iuto  M.ilh.croes  cape. 

Sptiis.,f.  q.,  ni.ix.  31. 

Chaucer  had  used  it.  before  : 

Aha,  felones.  belli  ware  of  swic;!!-  a  j.ipc, 
The  nionkef  k/  in  the  vutuu  i  /:'tl.-  n„  ape, 
And  in  his  wife's  eke,  by  Suint  Austin. 

Prioresses  Prologue. 

fAPE.  A  familiar  word  very  com- 
monly used  in  proverbial  phraseology. 

It  is  hard  making  a  home  of  an  tiprs  ta\  le. 

WithaU'  Dlcttoiiahj,  cd.  1634. 

fAPERNE.     Apron. 

Seniicinctium,  Martial,  quud  ct  encriuctonum. 
viro^wfia.  Tablier.  Awoman8<7rr/t/?;  an  utiticvisor 
handicrafts  mans  a/>tfr/i(r  Noinraclalor,  l.iHS. 

APERNEH.  One  who  wears  an  apron  ; 
a  drawer. 

We  have  no  wine  here  methinks ;  where's  this  apemer  ? 
Draw.  Here,  sir.    Chaptn.  May-iia>j ,  Jnc.  Dr.,  i\,  p  74. 

f  Apron-man  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

fWc  had  the  salute  of  welcome,  gentlemen,  presently : 
Wilt  please  yc  see  a  chiunber'r  It  was  our  pleasure, 
as  we  answered  the  apron-num,  lo  sec,  tir  bo  very  uearc 
the  roome  where  all  that  aoise  was. 

Rotclei/'s  \n.rl:jvr  Muueu,  1609. 

fAPERTION.  An  opening;  an 'inci- 
sion.    An  old  surgical  term. 

The  seventh,  that  apertiun  bcui^  made,  the  place  be 
wiped  very  cieane,  and  tilkd  \uih  Hcsh  a^uino,  and 
brought  to  a  scarre,  after  the  manner  of  ulcers.  But 
Galen,  lib.  xiii,  Therap.,  wameth  us  chiefly  to  marke 
two  things  in  the  incision  of  a  suppurated  ubscession, 
writing  inter  this  manner.  (Two  things  considered  of 
Oalen  in  the  apertion  of  a  mattered  tumour.  Marg. 
note.)  Barrough's  Method  ofPhysick,  162i. 

fAPERTIVE,  adj.    Opening ;  aperient. 

J.  Let  us  then  eate  some  almonds,  or  sweet  almonds. 
P.  They  are  hot  and  moist  in  the  first  degree :  the 
bitter  ones  are  dry  in  the  second,  and  are  more-  abster- 
sive, and  more  apertive,  and  doe  therefore  better  purge 
the  passages  of  the  bowels  in  rectifying  the  grosse 
Iiumotirs.  The  Passenger  vf  Benrenulo,  161Z. 

fAPERTLY,  adv.  Openly;  without 
concealment. 

He  durst  not  apertly  contnidict  him. 

KmlUs'  History  of  the  Turks,  1603. 
And  they  of  Genua  no  lesse  cunning  than  the  rest, 
supplanted  the  strongest  faciiuns.  by  gi>ing  aid  both 
apertly  and  covertly  unto  the  weaker.  Ibid. 

APIECES.     For  to  pieces. 

Or  daughter,  pinch  their  hearts  a  pieces  with  it. 

B.  jf-  Flrlch.,  Island  Princeitt  IT. 
Kav  if  we  faint  or  fall  apteces  uuu 
We're  foolft.  IbU.,f,\. 


API 
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tAPIZI],  r.  To  turn  into  the  resem- 
blance of  an  ape. 

riiui  itphini/  iu  shape  and  hew  the  spinr  fire. 
Like  styin^;  doth  to  his  liku  element  aspire. 

A  Herrings  TityUJiVS. 

fAPOLLO.     A  banqueting-room. 

We  moved  slowly  towards  the  sultan's  pallace,  Cil  the 
\^  ny  {Hissing:  through  a  rauck  or  file  of  archen  and 
Miusqiietiers  on  either  side  doubled,  and  bdne 
.ili^liied,  usherd  him  into  his  Apollo,  where  upon  rich 
ourpcts  wasplac'd  a  ueat  and  costly  banquet. 

Hfrha-nTrM^,  1688. 

APOSTATA.  An  apostate.  Before 
such  words  were  completely  natu- 
ralised, it  was  common  to  write  them 
in  the  original  form.  But  the  prac- 
tice was  not  uniform.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Essays,  sometimes  writes 
statHUy  and  sometimes  statue,  Mr. 
Giflord  would  restore  apostata,  in  all 
the  passages  of  Massinger  where  the 
modern  editors  have  changed  it  to 
apostate  ;  and  in  most  instances  the 
verse  requires  it,  as 

To  punish  this  apoatata  with  death. 

I'nnat.  Ctmhat.,i^i\. 

liut  in  the  following  the  effect  is  the 
coritrarv  : 

IlRil'st  thou  not  turu'd  aiiostata  to  those  goda 
That  so  reward  their  servants. 

Virgin  Jlartyr,  act  iv. 

Here,  therefore,   I  would   read,  with 
the  modern  editors,  apostate. 

iTlnrrcfore  Julian  the  nj.ostaUt,  who  had  «  flood  of 
invoiiiiuii,  although  that  \\\:o\c  tliMHl  ctmhl  ni)t  \\ash 
or  rinse  away  that  one  spot  i.f  his  atheisnie. 

(fpticl  Glaue  of  Humors,  16S9. 
fOf  an  api.staia.  1.  An  apMftata  can  not  make  a 
ti'&tainfiit.  :^.  All  ujx'Stata  wtmrse  than  an  hrretike. 
J.  \>  lin  :s  ;in  ay.itatti.  4.  Thf  state  of  the  horrtike 
:ind  ot  tlu'  upistata  duiunablo. 

SwinbiirHf  on  W'ilUs,  1591. 

APOSTEM.  An  abscess,  a irorrrr/^u.  The 
regular  word,  but  now  corrupted  into 
imposthume. 

A  joyful  rosunl  violence  may  break 
A  dangerous  apoatem  in  thy*  breast. 

honne,  Vroyr,  (if  Soul,  ii,  479. 

tAPOSTLES'-LOTS.  An  old  method 
of  divination. 

Or  lake  hcde  to  the  judicial  of  astronom)— or  dyvyno 
a  mans  lyf  or  doth  by  nouihres  and  bv  the  spere  of 
Pyctay:oru5,  or  make  any  d>\yninj;  tlierby,  or  by 
eonicuary  or  sompnane,  the  bokc  of  drem'et,  or  by 
'.he  l>oke  that  isclepid  tlie  ApostUs  lottis. 

hialogue  of  Ditts  and  I'auper,  Fynson,  149;^ 

APOSTLE  SPOONS.  Spoons  of  silver 
gilt,  the  handle  of  each  terminating 
iu  the  figure  of  an  apostle.  They 
w  ere  the  usual  present  of  sponsors  at 
diristenings.  Some  are  still  to  be 
seen  iu  the  collections  of  the  curio 
It  is  iu  allusi^y^bis  custom  t 
when  Cranmi^^BMes  to  be 


worthy  of  being  sponsor  to  the  young 
princess,  the  king  replies,  "Come, 
come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your 
spimns^  Hen.  Fill,  v,  2.  These 
spoons  are  often  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  that  time. 

And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  tuo  apcstU  spoons,  to 
■offer !  and  a  cop  to  eat  a  caudle  in !  for  that  will  be 
thy  lef^cy.  B  Jons.  BartholoMttv:  Fair,  i,  8. 

See  Spoons. 
tAPOSTOLICON.    A  universal  remedy. 

For  to  make  a  nliite  treate,  called  apostolicoin.  Take 
oyle  olive,  litarge  of  lead,  golde  and  silver,  stampc  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  oyle  thn.ugh  a  cluth,  and  stirre  it  til  it 
be  hard,  and  tlrs  is  a  good  treate  for  to  healc  all  manner 
of  uouiids,  bi-  they  new  or  old:  this  kind  of  treate 
hath  often  bin  prooved  good. 

Fathwa-f  to  Health,  bl.  L 

tAPPARENCE.  Probability;  credible 
evidence. 

And  with  such  apparence 
Have  provM  the  parts  of  his  iu^ratcfuU  treasons. 
That  1  must  credit,  more  then  I  desir'd. 

Byron*s  Tragedy. 

t7'o  APP  ART. 

Never llielesse,  there  are  some  brothers,  cousins,  aud 
nepliewes  so  tedious  in  speech,  so  iniftortnuate  in 
visiting,  and  so  without  meJisurc  in  craving,  that  they 
make  a  man  an^ry,  and  also  ahhorre  them ;  and  the 
rcnu-ih  to  such  MU\appttrt  their  conversations  aod 
succour  their  ueccs&itie?.  Rich  Cahinft  furuisUfd 

with  Varietie  of  Excellent  JJiscriptiutu,  1616. 

APPEACH.     To  impeach,  or  accuse. 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

1  M  ill  appeack  the  villain.  Rich.  11,  v,  3. 

And  again  in  the  same  scene.  So 
Spenser, 

She.  glad  of  spovle  and  ruinous  decay, 

I»id  her  appeacl!.  Jt\  O.,  V,  ix.  47. 

APPEAL.     To  accuse. 

We  thank  you  Ijotli .  >et  one  but  flatters  us, 

.\8  well  apprnreth  h\  the  cause  jou  etme; 

Namely  f  aypeal  each  uther  of  liigii  Ucason.  Rich.  11, i,l. 
He  gau  that  h.dy  sti-uiigly  to  r.j^p  U 
Of  many  hayuous  ctiines  by  herenund. 

•V  ^*  ^^'  ^'.  '*.  39. 

This  was  the  proper  forensic  term ; 

whence  the  accuser  was    called    the 

appellant. 
tAPPEAK.     **  Do  I  now  appear,''  i.  e. 

am  I  now  understood.      Cotyrave. 
tAPPENDANCES.     Aoce>sanes. 

Whore  if  they  were  turred  by  iieresstitte  to  raise  an 
haliitacle,  it  might  bt  .«.  ui'ir^liuKcil  in  diwretion, 
that  It  should  not  «\ir«d  the  .ni:i|itir  uf  the  person, 
neither  stand  viih-ut  muIi  supi'l)  of  all  t^mvenient 
tti  t ,  liJa.tcrs.  as  im^lit  \  nth  ai.;uet*lie  parly  piovkieut, 
niut  addc  iiieuii^  unto  :i.l  iik iss;irit>forai'ike  families 
ivlu'tV.  ,\.-/./,«'jf  >ntrnors  Dialogue,  16io. 

To  APPEYKE.  To  impair  or  make 
woi  >e  ;  nnpirer,  Fr.  I  do  not  find 
that  appirer  was  ever  in  use. 

Hiii»elf  giK'i)  ]iatchetl  like  suiuv  .i;ue  cuttyer, 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  lutui.  :iti.«k  ,>i,ue^^re. 

L..  iliil's  Sat  .\v,i. 

e  AvKiRE,  in  Tyiwinu's  Glossary 
Chaucer. 
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fAPPLAUSEFUL,  adj.     Landatory. 

And  yet  to  see  be jrniid  rII  expectation 
All  France  nnd  BritHine  rinK  with  acclamation, 
And  with  npblairsefutl  thanket  they  doe  rrjoyce. 
That  great  Navarre,  and  Burbon,  and  Valoyes, 
Gxate.  Lorainr,  Bulleine.all  the  Galimn  pccrcs, 
JAke  fixed  starrca,  are  setled  in  their  spheares. 

Taylor's  Workct,  1630. 

The   same   writer   uses    the    adverb 
applauseftdly. 

Qaeene  GuendoUne  was  allowed  the  gnremnient  in  her 
tonne  Madan's  minority,  whote  prudent  rcigne  is 
applaMsefully  recorded  iu  hiatoriet. 

fAFPLAUSIBLE,  adj.  Deserving  of 
praise. 

His  wiM-aeeniin;;  and  kpplauiihle  raigne,  till  tiic 
late  deniauude  iciade  by  Deroetre,  when  he  had  go> 
Terned  8  yenrea,  and  thempon  his  sudden  death  and 
other  occnrrents. 

SirTkomoM  Smith's  roi^e  in  Russia,  1605. 

fAPPLAUSIVE.  Applauding;  lauda- 
tory. 

For  which  the  souldiers,  as  yon  heard,  my  lord, 
Did  fill  the  avre  with  their  appUuisive  shoutes. 

Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall,  1618. 
Kone  of  these  (I  say)  are  limed  out,  as  if  there  were 
the  like  in  eminencie  and  dignity,  but  eiilier  for 
affection,  or  a  fume  of  glory,  by  their  applausive 
description,  or  else  for  a  debere^  to  shew  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

i'APPLE.  There  is  an  allusion  to  some 
•uperstitious  practice  with  apples  in 
the  following  passage : 

This  is  the  poyson,  Fhilautus,  the  inchantment,  the 
potion  tiiat  creepeth  by  sleight  into  the  minde  of  a 
woman,  and  catchcth  her  by  assurance,  better  then 
the  fund  di- vices  of  old  drearaes,  as  an  apple  icith  an 
Art-Mar^,  or  a  hasell  wand  of  a  yecrc  old,  crosses 
with  sixr  rharacters,  or  the  picture  of  Venus  in 
rii^n  waxc.  ur  the  image  of  Camilla  upon  a  nioul- 
warps  skin.      LyMs  Buphues  and  his  England,  1623. 

APPLE- JOHN,  or  JOHN- APPLE.  A 
good-flnvoured  apple,  which  will  keep 
two  years.  Kersey.  It  will,  conse- 
quently, hecome  very  withered. 

lam  withei'd  like  an  old  apple-John. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  3. 
Tis  better  than  the  pome-water  or  apple-John. 

O.  Fortun.  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  192. 

It  is  well  descrihed  by  Phillips : 

Kor  J^hn-appls,  whose  withered  rind,  entrench'd 

By  many  a  furrow,  aptly  repreaents 

Becrepid  age.  Cidrr,  B.  i. 

fAPPLE-MONGER.  Literally  a  dealer 
in  apples;  but  applied  to  a  dealer 
in  fruit  iu  general.  The  sellers 
of  fruit  seem  to  have  been  not  uu- 
frequently  employed  in  love  intrigues, 
and  hence  apple^monger  is  sometioies 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  bawd,  or  apple- 
squire.      See  COSTARU-MONGER. 

Poniarius,  floret.  ^raposmUbic,  bmtptmnfi.  Demost  qui 
poma  vcnalia  proctitnit.  Fruitier.  Kn  app'emongrr ; 
a  pearemonger  i  one  that  selleth  fruitc ;  a  fruteier. 

Nomenclator,  1B85. 

fAPPLE-PEAR.  A  kind  of  pear  which 
vk  not  ?ery  clearly  defined. 


Pirum  ampullacfum,  Plin.  colla  atnnuliio  ins-ur  tn- 
nitdo.  A  taukMril  pnire,  so  culled  uf  his  !ik<  u<.»st' ;  or 
an  English  apple- peare. 

APPLE  SQUIRE.     A  cant  word,  for- 
merly in  use  to  signify  a  pimp. 

And  you,  young  apple  squire,  and  old  cuckold  maker. 
rU  ha*  you  every  one  before  a  justice. 

B.  Jon.  Every  Man  in  his  IT..  \\\  10. 
Together  with  my  lady's,  mv  fortune  fell,  ami  <jt  her 
gentleman  usher  I  hecamc  her  apple  sqv'in,  to  I.mIii 
the  door  and  keep  centinel  at  taverns. 

0.  PI.,  IX,  16J.     See  also,  xi.  ^OO. 

See  SauiRE  of  the  body,  whicii  was 
a  syuonimous  term.  There  is  an 
obscure  allusion  to  this  term  in  B. 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  where 
Littlewit  encourages  Quarlous  to  kiss 
his  wife,  upon  which  Quarlous  him- 
self remarks  **  she  may  call  you  an 
appie-John,  if  you  use  this."  Act  i, 
3.  Here  apple-John  evidently  means 
di  procuring  John^  hesides  the  allusion 
to  the  fruit  so  called.  Apple -aqti ire 
is  used  also  for  a  kept  gallant.  7/r///, 
Sat./iv,  1.  112.  Apple- wife  perhaps 
sometimes  meant  bawd.  See  Cos- 
tard-monger, where  it  is  coiijectuied 
that  apple-sellers,  being  frequently 
assistants  in  intrigues,  the  title  or 
apple-squire  was  first  applieil  to 
them. 

Are  whorcmnstcra  decai'd,  are  bawds  all  dead. 
Arc  pandars,  pimps,  and  npple-s-fuires  all  fled  :* 

Titt/lor,  Disc,  hy  Sea  (IForh.  n.  21  . 
tAud  so  I  leave  her  tii)  her  hot  dcnires, 
'Mongst  pimps  and  panders,  and  base  appl-fquirrf. 
To  mend  or  end,  when  uge  or  pox  will  nuike  lier 
Detcsted,  and  whurc-ni.istcra  all  forsake  iicr.        //"  /, 

fAnd  even  of  stocks  and  stones  enquire 

Of  Atys,  her  small  apple-sauire. 

Is  such  a  thing  (my  graceless  son) 

As  certainly  was  never  done. 

BurleSQue  upon  Burh$qtu\  1(»7'> 

tMunday  trenchers  make  giK)d  hay, 

The  lobster  wears  no  dagger, 

Meal-mouth'd,  the  peacocks  powle  the  st  u  '. 

And  make  the  low  bell  st.igger; 

Blew  crocodiles  foam  in  the  toe. 

Blind  meal-baes  do  follow  the  doe, 

A  nb  of  applr-hrain-spire, 

Will  follow  the  Lincasliirc  dire.  PourJiohin  171-'i. 
+Now  to  conclude  our  judguu-ni  upon  the  iiaiv  quar- 
ters, they  do  all  in  general  predict  more  iilcnty  of 
knavery  than  honesty,  that  little  truth  will  be  found 
amongst  cut'purscs,  hars,  bawds,  whurea,  pimps.  tntL- 
den,  and  appU-sqtiires ;  only  the  pimp  pretends  ti> 
something  more  of  truth  than  the  other,  for  if  lio 
promise  to  help  you  to  a  whore,  he  will  be  sun  that 
she  shall  not  be  an  honest  woman.    Poor  Rohiu,  173d. 

fAPPLIABLE.     Capable  of  being  ap- 
plied. 

But  yet  when  the  worlde  fninied  conti-ary  r|)eradven- 
ture)  to  his  purpose,  lie  diddc  his  best  to  ndvauncc 
Edward,  trusting  to  beare  no  small  rule  under  him. 
being  knownc  to  be  a  man  more  applinhU'  to  he 
governed  by  other  than  to  trust  to  his  owuc  wit. 

UoHnshtd's  Lhronidr.*. 

fTo  APPLIQUATE.     To  apply. 

The  ftlth  of  a  mans  eore,  called  earewaxc,  being  ap- 
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pKauated  to  onr  noctrelt,  serve  intteadeof  dormitories 
•DU  provoketli  sleepc. 

'/Ac  Thratre  or  Rule  of  the  World,  d.  d. 

tAPPLY.     To  visit. 

And  ho  af/'ft><<e«ch  place  so  fast. 

Chafman,  Ji ,  xi,  61. 

APPOINTED.   Armed ;  accoutred  ;  fur- 
nished ^ith  iniplemenU  of  war. 

What  well  appointed  leader  fronts  us  here? 

2  Hat.  IF,  iv,  1. 
Nnkcil  piety, 
Dnres  more  than  fury  well  appcinUd. 

O.  PI.,  X,  206. 

It  is  generally  used  with  well  or  ill, 
and  is  sometimes  considered  as  form- 
ing  one    word  with  them :    well-ap- 
pointed, ill- appointed, 
tAPPOUTlON,  V.     To  give  as  a  share. 

Divided  the  Tuikes  kingdonie:  aportioning  unto 
Mesoot,  8m;.  KnoUe^  Uist.  of  the  Turks,  1603. 

tAPPOSE.     To  dispute  with,  or  object 
to. 

How  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Aug:ust  last 
King  FreJerirkc  to  his  royall  army  past. 
How  tifty  thousand  were  m  armes  araid. 
Of  the  kintfs  force,  beside  tit'  Hungarian  ayde. 
And  how  Bohemia  strongly  can  appose. 
And  cuffe  and  curry  all  their  daring  foes. 

Taylor's  WorHs,  16S0. 
lor  the  apposing  each  other,  as  1  have  directed  in  the 
end  ot  tiie  sccoiid  booke,  emulation  and  feare  of 
discredit,  will  iit:ike  them  envy  who  shall  excell.  By 
this  meuues  aiao  *-\cry  one  in  a  higher  forme  shall  be 
well  able  to  htl|)0  those  under  him,  and  that  with- 
out losse  of  tinu',  seiMig  thereby  bee  repeateth  that 
which  bee  lately  learned. 

CiH)t^»  BnaUsk  Seioolemaster,  1632. 

APPREHENSIVE.      Quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  of  a  ready  understanding. 

Agood  sherris  sack— ascends  me  into  the  brain— makes 
it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fierv, 
and  delectable  »hiipes.  S  Hen.  IV,  iv,  3. 

Thou  art  a  nwid.  uppreheiuive  knave ;  dost  think  to 
make  nnv  great  juirrlinse  of  that?         O.  PI.,  ir,  343. 

APPRENTICE  AT  LAW.    A  counsellor, 
the  next  in  rank  under  a  seijeant. 

He  speaks  like  Mr.  Practice,  one  that  is 
The  child  ot  (he  profession  he  is  vowed  to. 
And  servant  to  the  study  he  bath  taken, 
A  pure  apprentice  at  law. 

B.  Jom.  Magn,  Lady,  iii,  8. 

See  Fortesc.  de  leg.,  c.  8 ;  l)u  Gauge ; 
Miushew  in  Sergeant ;  Coke*8  Inst. ; 
and  note  also  that  the  preceding  line 
contains  the  technical  expression  for 
a  Serjeant,  who  was  called  Serviens 
ad  le(/em,  a  servant  to  the  law ;  or 
one  who  was  serving  his  time  to  the 
law. 

Nowe  from  these  of  the  same  degree  of  councellors, 
(or  utter  barrester)  having  continued  therein  the  space 
of  fonrteene  or  titteene  years  at  the  least,  the  chiefest 
and  best  learned  are  by  the  benchers  elected,  to  in- 
crease the  number  (.as  1  said)  of  the  bench  among 
them,  and  so  in  their  time  doe  become  first  single, 
and  then  double  readers  to  the  students  of  those 
houses  of  court,  after  which  last  reading  they  be 
named  apprentices  at  the  lawe,  and  in  default  of  a 
suflBcienl  number  of  sanreants  at  law,  these  are  (at 
the  pleasure  ot  the  prince)  to  l»e  advanced  to  the 
places  of  sergeantes.      Stotct**  Surrey  ofLuud.,  p.  CO.  * 


tAPPREST,  *.  A  preparation.  From 
the  French. 

They  likewise  made  theyr  appratet  to  meete  witk 
them  in  the  field,  and  thereupon  mvsing  therr  powers. 

Soiitukrd'i  thrmieies. 
All  the  winter  foUowing.  Vespasian  lave  at  ¥(Hie, 
making  his  appreste*  aeaxnste  the  nexte  spring  to  p 
against  the  Scottes  and  Pictes.  Jkii. 

APPRINZE.  Capture,  apprehension. 
From  appt-ins,  for  appris,  in  old  Fr. 

I  mean  not  now  th'  apprinse  of  Pucell  Jone, 
In  which  attempt  my  travail  was  not  small 
Though  Burgoyne  duke  had  then  the  praise  of  all. 

Mirr.  for  Map.,  p.  341,  ed.  16ia 

fAPPROACHMENT.     An  approach. 

Such  an  expectation,  approckmeut,  readinesse  to  faD, 
imminentia.        WithaW  DietioMrie,  ed.  1606.  p.  S6i 

APP  ROOF.     Approbation. 

So  HI  approofW^tM  not  his  epitaph 
As  111  your  royal  speech.  AWt  9%  i,  1 

A  man  so* absolute  in  my  approyf 
That  nature  hath  reaerv'd  small  dignity 
That  he  enjoys  not.  CupU^s  Beteuft. 

fTo  APPROVE.     To  try. 

The  eager  anguish  did  approve  his  princely  fortitude. 

Chapman,  II.,  xi,  231. 

To  APT.     To  dispose,  or  render  fit. 

And  some  one  apteth  to  be  trusted  then. 
Though  never  after.  B.  Jon.  Foreii  J^^  xiL 

And  here  occasion  apteth  that  we  catalogue  awhile. 

Warner.  Jib.  Engl,  ix,  44,  p.  212. 
Though  birth  hath  given  me 
The  larger  hopes  and  titles,  'twere  unnatural. 
Should  he  not  strive  t'  indow  thee  with  a  portion 
Jpted  to  the  magnificence  of  his  off-sprinv. 

Chttpman*$  Retengefor  aoHotw,  16S4. 

AQUA-VIT-^.  Formerly  in  use  as  a 
eeneral  term  for  ardent  spirits. 

Does  it  work  upon  him  ?  Sir  To.  lake  aaua-ni^  upon 
a  midwife.  Twel.  N.,  ii,  i. 

In  Beaum.  and  Fl.  Beggnr*s  Bush,  iii, 
1,  it  is  evidently  used  for  brandy; 
or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  brand  wine ; 
for  the  cry  of  the  aqua-vita  man  is, 
"  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand 
wine!'*  and  the  boors  who  drink  it  say, 
*'  Come,  let  us  drink  then,  more  brand 
wine.''  In  the  following  passage  it 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  usque- 
baugh, or  perhaps  whisky : 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter,  parson 
Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an  Irishman 
with  my  aqua  rit^e  bottle,  kc. 

Mer.  W.,  ii,  2.    See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  481. 

AQUA-VIT^  MAN.  A  seller  of  drams. 
See  the  above  passage  of  Beaum.  and 
Fl.,  and  Ben  Jons.,  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-cita  men. 

t  ARBOR  AGE.     An  arbour. 

The  scene,  an  arborage  of  palms  and  lawreli,  consisting 
of  nine  arches,  environ'd  with  flotuons  of  flowers, 
bound  with  ribbons  of  gold,  and  held  up  with  flying 
cupids.  The  World  in  the  Moon,  1697. 

tARBORIST.     A  gardener. 

As  for  icrufting,  it  is  accounted  the  nicest  peice  of  skid 
belonging  to  an  arborist  or  gardener;  out  by  good 
instruction  and  practice  becomes  easie,  and  is  done 
with  much  success.    Meager^e  Sev  Art  qfQ*rd€ma§, 
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lA.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia 
a  its  time,  as  much  the  model  for 
d  conversation  as  Lily's  Euphues. 

ES  obBerve  as  pure  a  phrase,  and  use  as  choice 
in  her  ordinarj  conferences,  as  any  be  i'  the 
u  B.  JoHs.  Bpety  Jutm  out  o/H.,  ii,  8. 

lUPHUISM. 

n  needs  have  a  written  palace  of  pleasure,  or 
I  printed  court  of  honor,  (says  Gabriel  Harvey) 
e  countesse  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  a  gallant 
try,  full  of  pleasurable  accidents,  and  profitable 
ses.  Pierct^*  Supererogatum,  1698,  p.  63. 

A  chief,  or  master. 

e  noble  duke  my  master, 

arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night.      Lear,  ii,  I. 

that  arek  for  truth  and  honesty.        Heyvoood. 

3EAN,  seems  to  be  put,  by 
ligne,  for  archdeacon. 

ps,  prelates,  arck-deans,  denns,  and  priestes. 
SUel.  OUu.  Chalm.  Poeis,  ii,  668,  a. 

IS,  Court  of.  The  chief  and 
ancient  consistory  court  of  the 
ishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lon- 
being  held  at  Bow  Church,  in 
3D,  called  St.  Mary  de  Arcubus, 
Mary  le  Bow,  from  being  built 
ches.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the 
ing  rather  obscure  witticism  of 
nont  and  Fletcher : 

!  (»rt/,  not  your  powder'd  sugar  nor  vour  raisins 

Tsuade  the  captain  to  live  a  coxcomb  with  him ; 

be  civil  and  eat  in  the  arches,  and  see  what 

oe  on't.  Scomf.  Lady,  iv. 

ii<<  there  was  a  prison  belonging 
3  court : 

alone,  sweet  heart,  1  have  n  trick  in  mv  head 
(Ige  him  in  the  arches  for  one  year,  ana  make 
kg  pecravi,  e'er  1  leave  him,  and  yet  he  shall 
now  who  hurt  him  neither. 

B.  jr  Fl.  Knight  of  Burning  PeslU,  act  iv. 

m  Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair, 
wit,  the  proctor,  is  called  **  one 
;  arches,**  Induction.  Hence 
in  of  civil,  alluding  to  the  pro- 
n  of  a  civilian. 
TECT,     for    architecture,     or 

)  find  an  house  ybuilt  for  holy  dead, 
ith  goodly  arehtUet,  and  cloisters  wide. 

Browne,  Brit.  Fast.,  i.  4. 

TYPE.   A  chief  model,  or  type. 

le  there  are  beleeve  their  wits  so  ripe, 
ey  can  draw  a  map  of  the  arek-typt, 
;h  strange  optieks  tuttMr'd  they  can  view 
snationt  of  uie  mystioue  Jew. 

Cartteright^s  Poems,  1661. 

,  or  ARCHIE.  The  court  fool 
\  year  1625,  and  before.  His 
ame  was  Archibald  Armstrong, 
jests  see  an  account  in  Granger, 
),  8vo,  1775. 

A  cabal 
ut  lately,  and  set  oat  by  AreHe, 
h  head,' of  whose  long  coat  they  have  heard, 
lack  deaire  it.    (Margin)  Archie  maurn'd  then. 
Bern  Jon.  Staple  of  Newi,  iiij  3. 


Archie  accompanied  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  into  Spain  in  1624  ;  hence, 
in  the  masque  performed  on  his 
return,  Jonson  jocularly  calls  him  a 
sea-monster. 

That  all  the  tales  and  stories  now  were  old 
Of  the  sea-moDster  Arehy,  or  grown  cold. 

Neptune'e  Triumph,  vol.  ri,  p.  169. 

We  learn  from  Howell  that  this  illus- 
trious personage  had  more  privileges 
at  the  court  of  Spain  than  any  other 
Englishman. 

Our  cosen  Arehjf  hath  more  privilege  than  any,  for  he 
often  goes,  with  his  fool's  coat,  where  the  infanta  is 
with  her  merinas,  and  ladies  of  honour,  and  keeps  a 
blowing  and  blustering  amongst  them,  and  flirts  out 
what  be  list. 

The  instance  subjoined  shows  rather 
the  wit  than  the  good  manners  of 
Archy : 

One  day  they  were  discoursing  what  a  marvellous 
thing  it  was  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  with  less  than 
15,000  men,  after  a  long  toylsome  nrircli,  sliould  dare 
to  encounter  the  Palsgrave's  army  cuiisistmg  of  above 
35.000,  and  to  give  them  a  total  discomfiture,  and  take 
Prague  presently  after.  Whcreunto  Archy  answered, 
that  he  would  tell  them  a  stranger  thing  timii  that: 
Was  it  not  a  strange  thing,  quoth  he.  that  in  the  year 
88  there  should  come  a  fleet  of  110  sails  from  Spain 
to  invade  England,  and  that  ten  or  these  could  not 
go  back  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest  ? 

Letters,  I,  §  3,  L  18. 

Cousin  was  a  customary  appellation 
for  such  personages  from  those  of 
equal  age.  Persons  older  than  him- 
self the  fool  called  uncle.  See  Lear, 
Archy  is  called  Archee  Armstrong  by 
Sir  A.  Weldon ;  and  another  court 
fool,  David  Droman,  is  mentioned 
with  him.  Curios,  of  Lit,,  vol.  ii, 
p.  286,  5th  edit. 

Archy  is  honorably  mentioned  in  a 
passage  where  B.  Jonson  gives  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  art  of  well  apparelling:  a 
lie: 

That  an  elephant,  in  1680,  came  hither  ambassador 
from  the  great  Mogul,  who  could  both  write  and  read, 
and  was  et'cry  day  allowed  twelve  cast  of  bread,  twenty 
quarts  of  canary  sack,  besides  nuts  and  almonds  the 
citizens  wives  sent  him.  That  he  had  a  Spanish  boy 
to  his  interpreter,  and  his  chief  negotiation  was,  to 
confer  or  practise  with  Arehy,  the  principal  fool  o/ 
state,  about  stealing  Windsor  Castle,  and  carrying  it 
away  on  his  back,  if  he  can.        JJiseov.,  vol.  vii,  p.  80. 

He  is  also  mentioned  with  Garret  by 
Bp.  Corbet: 

Although  the  clamours  and  applause  were  such 
As  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them 
And  with  wide  laughter  and  a  cheat-loafe  choake  them. 

Foewu,  p.  68. 

See  Garbet. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  arch,  in 
the  sense  of  witty,  is  derived  from 
Archy,  but  I  believe  it  is  older. 
AREAD,  or  AREED.   Declare;  explain. 


BOR  pkir  sntd  lkii  dosbirol  nuc 

Srnutr,  fiifiiMiJ".  1- 1 
,1C  I1.Q  ««TCd  MOB  .r«*-  /.  «..!.  P 


iT V™  ftl-ni  of  fc-  Vto  kBCThi.  BM  D( I  p»d 

"hik,  lui  -1  i^-rt  ;i»  i«i  *ft™','2  ^-.«mT„S? 

■UM  ind  ki^iirtO.  in  ft*  mil  fce  «IW  hi»loiiiiiiJ(. 


fToreiwl. 

Kime dtirt dm ne undn thil bMlbonit  Irf e. 

Tbe  BanovH  l'#t  ihall  lend  u  due  eimu^U, 
Ana  Mil  >  tiile  m  Owen  or  Sli  fluj. 

Of  RoIbii  Bond,  (u  of  (Bod  a™  ■  Ouiigli. 

*inShmd^il"cSjfrr)r In^t'tkcc In  Ihj  jonlli. 
or nclili'  Cinii  nwl  ladii)  cnitle  a«dt 
Or  of  .l,r  U««.  ur  .rf  ^^^,'^^^,  ^„^  IBM. 

+To  couwM-l,  or  RdviBe. 

And  ilood  Wore  the  Metd* 
Of  old  Keleida,  «Iimo  abM  ''•'"^V'^'Ji^Jf^  a; 

ABEARE,  or  AKREAR.     "llVliind  ;'ui 

defAull. 

To  (ill  and  lame;,  wirttle  id  (he  lud, 

To  l«re  ..th  .p,«l  *.!«.«  *.  "™^  y^  ..  ^ 

l.m  .b«.  h,.  for«  p.n  hil..  hi.  p.«  5?"^™^?'^5,^ 

t7o  ARERE.     To  raige, 

S.,ih,  l'I™"""'"«''"1Flf"Viii.'n*'°'' 

tAREST.     To  stop. 

'  .<.  ifaTtHMMT,  lihl,  p.  a) 

AREW.      In  a  row. 

Hit  L« 

Aniiri°Ler  fcoiiMiuijlilllii™ilhlierrli«li«Uer«d. 

tARG.     To  arg.u-. 

He  •«,  >■  I  iliJ  w">.  f"  rrediniie  igunr. 

^  ilfyw»fi  J^iifcr  ■»!  Hm,  ISH 

ARGAL.     a  vulgar  corruption  of  tlio 
Latin  wonl  erffo,  iherefore. 


JoMoniAlchem.  ,11 

*.Jrao  «aB  sometimes  used  siiinlarlv. 

tARGENT.      Silver;    and,  in  a   more 
general  Benie,  mooe'- 

|rto»cii»ct*'™iudofBinW.«M 
Vc«cl.«.«.f|old^;rff^ 


I  ARG 

The  lidlwiBd  ■bolp«  Ihe  rtmldw-thppin  «*"■       I 
liul  am  Ht  U  uidae  tin  ndd  Rh- annf.  I 

Bet  roll  hro«d  ejo  dM  iihAIi:  »«. 
H(r  btwth  >u  mot  M  toad  J™. 

tARGENTIER.     A  silversmith. 

had  wKse  mid  (bar  mlT  1  mniiat  UKit)  the  •>-  1 
buatdon  hone  vu  itiod  vilh  lilm-ibooci.  liinui  ' 
tukl  on :  uid  vhen  he  <MMC  (o  «  ptace  "-liere  pom 
m  bauin  of  enuoeHT  wen.liii  lo)  hone  pmioit 
■dI  curveliot  io  hiiBil.1.  "<™>«  '^'^"jH'l.^ 
«itmj,  whu*  the  (mdj  ondentMiden  jmmbW  la. 
HHl^e  ™  ronienl  to  be  pued  on.  «.d^^mwd,^ 

Bn;ririr'.m'oiI^  hii  Iniii.  of  ftwlmiD.  oul  of  .  l-r« 
rHiel  beg  Unk  olhtn.  mil  l«M  U«"  "".  •"!* 
luted  till  he  einw  to  the  imt  uoop  ol  Knuidiee  ■.  lat 
lhoi«ilhiDuch>dolif  remehedlhe  Loum- 

+ARQENTRY.     Silver  work  ;  plate. 

Ko  iiiedalli.  Of  neh  tloff  of  T]r™n  dj. 

Ni>  cur^ius  liiid-iktn,  or  nni  oiirtile  p<r« 
liicad  uo  lu  Iielphot.  or  elte-shcn  in  Gr«et. 

Himtiri  Fimltiixr  Ltllrn.  HA 
Kniinl  prcKi^'d  rooiit  tluiOelU  iroupi  fn>B  dn- 
Iwiidiu  bi  utouiiii  till  DVB  ByneJrT  anil  >eiielli.kt 
puay  lhi.'<tuj,  IKi 

ARGIER,  or  ARGIERS.     The  ancieul 


Ifuiio;.  E'wf.  r.«(..  art  1. 
Hrtiikihii  viT  unluAITriqoe.toiciinli  tlie  tovneaf 
Jruim.       J  JVm*  rfliia;  irpnuW  i»  H-.^.  Jfiif, 
iv,p.5!ii.nl.  I»l». 

fARGIN.   An  embankment,  or  rampArt 
From  the  Italian. 

T>  ».«.>  hire  Uiik  uri-'Hi  and  Kver'd  «uTi, 
.iilS'arkVr^BlifnHnballetr: 

Jfarfc..'-'.  rt  or*.,  i,  1»  ■ 

tARGIVE.  F.     To  argue. 

titniipiiH.  tlH'  pkilmoplier  coaiparinE  Ilie  Qreciiia 

.iiiddtil-inc.-n(plKc, 

ARGOSIE,      A    Inrge  slap,  either   for 

niereltnndi^e  or  war.  Of  this  seiite 
Iliere  U  up  doubt,  but  the  eiyinologj 
is  v(T-  obsciiri-.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
BUpjiiis,.!  ii  A  corruption  of  Ragotit, 
for  a  >^)ii[)  of  Raguta,  but  tins  seems  a 
mere  cuiijeelure,  and  rests  on  no  other 
known  miihority  (ns  -Mr.  Uoiice  tell* 
us)  ihnn  Uobertss  Marchani's  Map  of 
Cotjimerw.  Iti-sides,  wt  want  proof 
crlilie  liii^iisau  vessels  being  particu- 
Inriy  Inrgc.  Pope  and  olliers  have, 
Willi  iiuicL  more  prolialiilitv,  supposed 
from    the    clas-i,.,il    ship 
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for  a  ship,  in  low  Latin.     See 
ige. 

liud  is  tossing  on  the  ocenn. 

iliere  your  argosies,  with  portly  snil. 

piiors  and  ncii  burghers  on  the  flood, 

t  were  the  pMteeauts  of  the  sea, 

rpcer  the  petty  traffickers.    Merch.  Ven.,  i,  1. 

0  3  Hen.  IV,  act  ii. 

liini  like  a  full-snil'd  argosie 

ith  a  lofty  hillov.       Chaptn.  Syron't  Consp. 

Tlini  golden  traffic  love, 
tier  far  than  ^uld ;  one  mine  of  thnt 
ortli  tiiau  twenty  argoaies 
world's  richest  treasure. 

Btmlfy'i  N««  If^onder,  Ane.  Dr.,  v,  236. 

D  uses  it  for  a  first-rate  man  of 
bich  favours  the  classical  ety- 

• 

f  instance  is  a  mifthty  araoiie, 
at  in  it  hears,  besides  th  artillery 
fourscore  pieces  of  a  niiglity  bore. 
lUuusnnd  soldiers.    NoaA*$  Flood,  iv,  p.  1639. 

also  speaks  of  it  as  a  ship  of 

Describing   the   boldness   of 

in  the  Adriatic,  he  observes. 

Dm  the  timorousness  of  others, 

idi  courage,  that  a  little  frigot  will  often  not 
enter  on  an  argoiie:  nay  some  of  them  will 
the  incouutcr,  but  run  ashore  before  the 
u  if  a  whale  should  flie  from  a  dolphin. 

TravtU,  p.  2. 

rte  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
to  have  no  reference  to  it.  See 
,i,p.248.  ^r^ouxm  is  a  French 
ir  an  officer  of  the  galleys,  who 
(tends  the  slaves ;  but  is  sup- 
i>y  Menage  to  be  a  corruption 
Spanish  alguazii. 
n,  9.  A  rising,  or  getting  up, 
especially  to  the  sun-rise. 

orninc  sunne,  who  with  thy  sweet  tirist 
tlie  clouds,  &c. 

Drayton's  Skf  herd's  Garland,  1593. 
Bf  starry  iookes,  her  cliristall  eyes, 
ighter  than  the  snnnes  arise. 

Greenes  Nner  too  Late,  1621. 

FPUS.     A  kind  of  wine. 

for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary, 
di  Jristipptts,  sparkling  sherry  ! 
Be  nectar  else  from  Juno's  dairy ; 
tiiese  draughts  would  nmkf  us  merry ! 

Middleton's  IForts.  ii.  433. 

L  chest  or  coffer.     The  original 
rmoiogical  sense. 

irst  of  all  forth  came  sir  Satyrane, 

(that  precious  reUck  in  an  arke 
that  bad  eyes  might  not  it  profane. 

Sp.  k  q..  IV,  iv,  16. 

).     Properly  armada,  Spanish. 

of  war ;  a  fleet  of  merchants 

0oia.     Not  known  here,  pro- 

before  the  Spanish  invasion  in 

9o  l>y  ■  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood 

armndo  of  collected  sail 

''d  and  di^n'd  i rom  fellowship.    Jokn,  iii,  4. 


Spread  was  the  hugt;  arnuulo  wide  nnd  hrnnd. 

tttirj.  Titsso,  i,  79 
The  whole  armado  coming;  often  in  vie^r,  yet  nut  so 
hardy  as  to  adventure  the  onsut. 

Sandtfs'  Travels,  p.  51. 

B.  Jonson  spells  it  correctly,  armada. 
It  is  now  rarely  used,  except  his- 
torically, in  speaking  of  that  one  fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT.  A  word  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare,  of  which  the  meaning 
has  been  much  disputed.  Some  will 
have  it  lean-shouldered,  some  lean  witk 
poverty,  others  slender  as  ones  arm  ; 
but  it  8eems  to  me  that  Warburton, 
though  he  failed  in  his  proof,  gave  the 
interpretation  best  suited  to  the  text, 
worn  by  military  service.  This  implies 
the  military  activity  of  the  master ;  nil 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  repmaciiful, 
and  are  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  speech  which  is  made  to  display 
the  gallantry  of  a  lover  to  his  misires*. 
The  passage  is  this : 

So  he  nodded, 
And  soberlv  did  mount  nn  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Who  neigh  d  so  hi$;li  that  whai  I  would  have  si>okc 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Ant.  4'  d.,  i,  l. 

ARMIN.  A  beggar;  made  from  the 
Dutch  arm,  poor,  to  suit  an  assumed 
Dutch  character. 

0  hear  God ! — so  younj;  an  armin  I 
M.  Flow.  Armin,  sweet  heart,  I  know  not  what  you  mena 
By  that,  but  1  am  almost  a  befc^r. 

London  Prod ,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii,  519. 

fARMlNG-COAT.     A  coat  of  defence. 

Armed  with  an  anima  of  sterle.  made  with  soilloppe 
shclles,  shining  like  the  sutine,  nnd  u]>»ii  that  hii 
arming  eoate  fiiugMl  round  about.        Plutarch.  l.')79. 

tARMING-GIRDLE.     A  soldier's  belt. 

Ualiheuf.  Liv.  Mililnrecingulum.  ^Mtrrijp.  Unndrier, 
ceinture  d'cspec.  An  arming  girdle,  or  (sirdlc  for 
warre.  Nomsuclalur,\'Si. 

tARMINGSLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The  habit  of  the  mnaquers  was  close  bodies  at  carna- 
tion, embroydered  with  silver,  their  armina  tlervfs  of 
the  Siime.  Britannia  Triuminhant.  1637. 

tARMING-SWORD.  A  lar^e  two- 
handed  sword. 

Xiphomachera,  romphaea,  Nebriiaensi.  {i^/taxatpa, 
Pulluci.  Espee  k  deus  mnins.  A  two  hunde  su  ui  de : 
an  arming  sword. 

But  conimin^  neere  them,  they  weaved  to  leeward 
with  their  bneht  arming  swords,  and  we  tlie  like  to 
them,  they  saluted  us  with  a  whole  broadside. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Take  a  foyre  bright  sword  with  a  crosse  like  an  arm- 
ing sword.  Magical  iiS. 

ARMLE  r.  An  ornament  encircling  the 
arm  ;  a  bracelet. 

Not  tliat  in  colour  it  was  like  thv  hair, 
Armlets  of  that  thou  still  mayst  let  me  wear. 

Donne,  EUg.,  xii,  ▼.  1. 

ARMOUR.  The  principal  pieces  of  a 
knight's  armour  are  thus  enumerated 
in  verse,  by  Warner — 
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Ti*  *.ham  m  mqiiart  annrnn-  wtrm^i  Uie  fTPrar  laiq!*^ 
tt-  ampewt:. 
Tlir  bnrcuDCt^  tUt  \irrer.  bwffr.  tbe  «ilk-T.  mnitt*.  Bui 
3'ittr  iMiioruiit,  praupod.  Tuubnice&.  piuniw^*  for  citber 

iuind. 
TtH-     Micbet.  OHluet,    aiui    Ikr    pn^'Ci.   sudL    peBaelL 

Ttir  ert-^-ur  kn^Jt  carat  bai  rrtocd  vrk  thai  MiterWr 
T.i»  :\inai  J&.  EnfL,  X  1*  ^  Stl. 

See  ti»oee  fsereral  words. 


A I  •  M  S.  Stabbi  n  ^  or  dasi^niig  of  arms, 
*^  mo  exprewioD  foandrd  on  a  curioiis 
int-ct  of  romautic  pillatitrT.  To  thorn 
tiifir  dt^oat  attacbiDCot  to  tbm  mis- 
tresses,  vouiig:  men  frequent  )t  piiDC- 
tiired  tbeir  ann«  vith  da^^siers,  and 
min^iDg  the  blood  witb  vine,  drauk 
it  off  to  their  healths.  The  driuking 
a  liquor  mixed  vitL  blood  was  in  Terr 
aucieiit  times  esteemed  a  rite  of  high 
soleuiuitT,  as  mar  be  seen  in  Sallnst 
aiiJ  Livv :  of  sacli  ceremonials  this 
MTfiiis  to  hare  been  an  imitation.  Hiis 
explains  an  obscure  passage  in  the 
LitaiiT  to  Merciinr,  at  the  end  of 
Cvijthia^s  Rerels : 


AHOIXT,  or  AKOYNT  THEE.  A 
<^  aversion,  to  a  witch  or  in 
spirit;  of  which  the  etvmolo 
BDoertun;  though  some  criticf 
join  Dti  mrerrmMcemt^  The  gods 
fend !  as  if  they  thought  it  migli 
bablj  be  deduced  from  thence 
occurs  only  twice  in  Shakespear 
in  an  old  print  in  Heame's  coUec 
cited  by  Johnson,  where  it  is  w 
eramgU  but  in  no  other  authc 
discoTcr^d. 

Gnr  mut..  qfomli  I ; — 
1mm:  ri«r,  v7U*iu  ihr  raaip-fed  itwiroii  n  i  #.     \ 
Rid  ifcr  H:;riit 
And  Wr  \xtti\  pti|cbU 
Aud  mnryd  ihet,  vnt^  mrof^  tker.     Le 

Mr.  Pope  seem»  to  have  though 
it  might  be  of  the  same  origina 


f  ruui  rttMkma  %f  mrm$.  fiajv^rajfmt,  lieahlis.  vkUb. 
hiMi  it  I J  Mck  fvicsmng   liVBoan,  food  Mcrcwr 

H«Tc  1  mnA  been  dmiik  to  rami  beohb.  sv-aDoord 
flap-Anufvaa.  ad  c^aaaca.  draak  ariocL  tToWtf  anai. 
and  dkiue  all  ibe  officrt  of  pnAoirii  nUantrr  for  iw 
mkkt'f  JiJ*rttm'tl*^tH  C'-mriism^ 

Hw  anav  pJlaa*.*  bare  drank  br^hbc  W  aw 

Oat  «r  tbetr  dsffrrimrmM? 

Romat  WIl^  a  PL.  u.  29». 
I  viU  i^  vitb  hia  tbat  ciarrs  aaj  Toa  are  not  fiair : 
M*b  iua  tbat  a-JU  aut  p^edrv  Toar'beaitb.  aad  ynik  « 
dt^fftr  fierce  a  Team,  to  dnnl  a*  fail  beahb  to  \o«. 

Grrru's  T%  ^^••pir^  O.  PL,  ^.  ^V 

In  a  character  of  England,  written  by 
a  French  nobleman  in  1699,  it  is  said  : 

Sermil  rAroaater* coafiraieu  aietbat  Ibcrrvas  a  aor: 
id  ptrfect  drbaorlict-t,  a  bo  ctile  tbnaftflres  HcntiTiL 
tbut  III  tbnr  Mad  aiad  iiabeard  of  irrrla.  p«fre  thrir 
vriu*  tu^uaflf  tbetr  o«a  blmidi  abirb  toate  of  tbriu 
bate  d(/f«  tu  tbat  mena,  tb»t  tbnr  died  of  tbr  ui- 
Vtutytntnot.  Umri.  Misc..  x.  p.  194,  PirL's  e^. 

ABMiEKX.    Euiieutlv  used  hv  Dra\ton 

•  •  • 

for  the  evening. 

Vbca  tbe  tad  araiera  abatsiac  ia  tbe  lijEbt.  Gtrt,  p.  1,M<v 

Connected  therefore  with  aandorm^ 
merenda,  in  Raj*s  Glossarium  Nortb- 
anhymbricum,  p.  105,  and  Omdern 
Cumb.  "  Afternoon's  drinking^,'* 
p.  47.  CdL  of  Emgl.  Words.  In 
the  specimen  of  Mr.  Boucher's  Suppl. 
to  Johnson,  it  stands  under  aardom^ 
omdariif  or  om'^inner.  Also  ammder, 
Chesh.  Afternoon.  Ray.  N.  C.  Words, 
p.  15.  It  must  therefore  be  fully 
distinguished  from  Undern.  See 
that,  and  Obndern.  See  also  Jaoiie- 
•on't  Diet.,  T.  QgUm. 


A  lady  well  acquainted  with  tl 
lect  of  Cheshire,  informed  me  ^ 
is  still  in  use  there.  For  exam 
the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the 
who  is  milking  her,  she  will  gi 
animal  a  push,  »ying  at  the 
time,  'Roimt  tker.'  bv  wliid 
means,  stand  off.  To  this  the 
so  well  used,  that  even  the  w 
oAen  sufficient ;  the  cow  being  i 
instance  more  learned  than  the 
mentators  on  Shakespeare. 
Boucher  has  given  the  same  ex 
tion  in  h^s  Specimen. 

tAROMATIZ.\TE,  r.     To  spice. 

Lrt  It  \k  bot'.td  apoa  tbe  ooajes  aitboat  aa; 
Kitofr  T:me  t.^tibcr.  armpiiir  tbe  rmbarbe ' 
U  itf  lK(«rid  la  a  wrce  <4  lianen  rkitb.  cbuit 
cr.^MhMlr  :t.      B*m:vfik'4  JlrtLtd  <^  Pk^ 

AROW.     In  a  row,  successiTcly. 
same  as  Spenser's  arnr. 

Mt  ttuistrr  and  bis  man  art  bt.4b  broke  kxM 
Bcatea  ibe  aiaius  mr\Tm:  and  booad  tbe  doct 

Oaa.49 

See  Eirira,  O.  PI.,  xii,  212. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  Sidney  ani 
den  as  using  it.    It  is  also  in  Chi 
Wife  of  Bathes  Tale  and    Re 
Rose,  76H9. 

To  cvaae  off  ta-ice  a-rw 
That  nurel;  from  tacu  uao^mtia  adventara 

AROWZE.  r.     .Mr.    Seward    intc 
this  bedetr^  from  the  French  ar 

Tbe  bi'stfnl  dew  of  bea\  tn  doe*  mt\trxe  to 

B  Jt  n.  2  yMe'K 

But  unless  some  other  instance  c 
a  use  can  be  brought,  this  can 
admitted ;  and"  the  word  m 
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taken,  however  singular  the  construc- 
tion, in   the   common   sense,  excite, 
nwaken. 
fARPENT.     A  French  acre. 

Acre.  An  nker  of  land ;  Norm.  (It  is  most  commonly 
txncer  thnn  the  arpmt.)  Cotgrave. 

Wc  have  4  or  5  horses,  or  S  or  3  yoke  of  oxeu,  to  till 
nil  acre  a  d  y,  nMiere  the  former  jugerum  hath  but  2. 
But  *  he  Freiich  have  another  kinde  of  acre,  which  they 
C:iil  :iii  nrpfiit.  uhicli  anioiij^st them  differeth  in  quan- 
tity, us  uiirs  due  tlifTer  iii  sevemJl  kiudes  of  poles: 
mid  their  arptnt  is  lOU  pole,  howsoei'er  the  poles  do 
differ.  yordfH^M  Surteiors  Diatogne,  1610. 

Sometimes  written  orpine. 

If  lie  he  master 
Of  poor  ten  orp'tHet  of  land  forty  hours  longer, 
Let  the  world  report  me  an  honest  woman. 

Webster's  DetiVs  Law  Case. 

tARRANT.     An  errand. 

Goe,  soul,  the  bodycs  g:neste. 

Upon  a  thankless  arraiUe, 
Fear  not  to  touche  the  beste, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrante. 

Poems  of  nth  cent. 

4.RRAS.  The  tapestry  hangings  of 
rooms,  so  called  from  the  town  in 
Artois,  where  the  principal  manufac- 
ture of  such  stuffs  was.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  that  Shakespeare  had  out- 
stepped prohahility  in  supposing  Fal- 
staff  to  sleep  hehind  the  hangings,  on 
account  of  his  hulk  (2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4)  ; 
but  an  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Malone 
proves  that  still  larger  bulks  might  be 
concealed  there.  "  Pyrrhus,  to  terrify 
Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place 
an  elephant  behind  the  arras.**  Braith. 
Survey  of  Histories,  1614.  Denham, 
in  his  Sophy,  conceals  a  guard  there. 
Hamlet  suspects  the  king  to  be  behind 
the  arras  ;  and  other  royal  personages 
have  been  thus  concealed.  In  an  in- 
terview between  Queen  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  was  hid 
behind  the  tapestry.  Nicholses  Progr. 
of  Eiiz.,  vol.  i,  p.  13.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  often  a  very  large  space 
between  the  arras  and  the  wrIIs. 

ARRAII6HT.  Reached;  seized  by 
violence ;  from  arreach ;  which  how- 
ever is  not  met  with. 

His  ambitious  sons  unto  them  tn-nyne 
Amaukt  the  rule,  and  fr6m  their  father  drew. 

^  Sp.  R  q.,  II.  X,  85. 

/LRREAR,  adv.     Behind. 

To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arrrar. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  ii,  40. 
He  ever  did  her  evc-si|(ht  turn  arere. 

mp.  VirgiVs  Gnat.,  v,  468. 
WImh  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear). 

Drayt,  Poiifolb.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

To  ARRET.  To  decree,  or  appoint; 
from  arrSter,  French.   I  believe  pecu- 


liar to  Spenser,  but  ofton  used  hy  him, 
and  always  with  the  final  letters  pro- 
nounced  as  in  English  ;  rhyming  to 
set^  &c.  See  Todd. 
ARllIDE.  An  affected  Latinism,  for  to 
please ;  from  arndeo. 

If  her  condition  answer  but  her  feature, 

I  am  fitted.    Her  form  answers  my  aifectinn, 

It  arrifUs  me  exceedingly.  O.  PI.,  x,  32. 

It  is  here  used  in  ridicule,  and  is 
introduced  also  by  B.  Jons,  in  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,  and  Everv  Man  out  of 
his  Humour,  but  only  to  be  ridiculed 
in  both  places.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  been  seriously  used  anywhere. 
[Yet  we  may  cite  the  following  ex- 
amples :] 

tYour  opinion  arrides  nir,  fullowinjc  more  tlir  spirit, 
the  other  sense  and  vaiiieirlory  of  no  nionn  ut,  hut 
opposing  niyselfe  to  you  before.  I  uiidcr&iouii  it  of 
certaiiie  observatiuns  and  ruh's  of  diet. 

Paasr tiger  of  Brn  rcn  nlo,  1012. 
f  Thine  aniphitriteaii  muse  growes  mure  arridcnl. 
And  Phoebus  tripos  stoopes  to  Neptuiu's  trident. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
tRiders  Library. 
Wlutt  means  arrided  Riders  book,  thus  st  I'd 
A  lil)niry,  sith  i)ut  one  book's  rompii'd. 
And  that  of  Mwails?  It  therefore  should  not  carry 
The  name  of  library,  but  dictionary. 

Owen's  Ep'KjrntHS. 

ARRIERE.  The  hinder  part,  Fr.  This 
foreign  word  was  formerly  in  use  as  a 
military  term,  instead  o^'  rear.  See 
Johnson.  Rereward  also  was  used 
in  the  same  sense.  [It  is  also  used 
for  arrear,^ 

iDec.  VI  show  thee  how  to  pay  this  debt,  and  leave 
Me  in  arrier:  get  dancers,  and  this  ev'ning 
Make  me  a  serenade,  'tis  onely  a  round 
Weli-danc'd,  and  a  short  song  or  two. 

The  Sliffhted  Maid,  p.  37. 

To  ARRIVE,  V,     In  an  active  form. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  jiropos'd, 
Caesar  cry'd,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink. 

Jul.  C,  i.  3. 

See  also  3  Hen.  IV,  v,  3. 
Milton  has  adopted  this  form : 

Ere  he  arrive 
Tlie  happy  isle.  Par.  List,  ii. 

ARRIVE,  s.  Arrival.  Often  used  hy 
Drayton. 

Whose  forests,  hills,  and  fl<io<l9.  then  long  for  her  arrive 
From  Laiirasliire.  l)ra»/t.  Pohjolb.,  song  28,  p.  1192. 

tBc-fore  I  sprake  to  uiy  must  sacred  loid, 
I  jovne  my  soft  lipps  to  the  solid  cartli, 
And  with  an  houord  beniiison  I  birsse 
The  hower,  tlic  place,  the  time  of  vour  arrive. 

The  Tragedy  ofUofimait,  1G31. 

ARSEDINE,  or  ARSADINE.  A  vulgar 
corruption  of  arsenic :  sometimes 
made  into  orsden.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  a  colour,  and  in  that  case  means 
orpiment,  or  yellow  arsenic.  Poor 
Ritson,  who  could   neither  be  right 


Alls  3 

nnr  winiig  with  good  liiimour,  snefrfd 
at  Mr.  Lj80n»  forsofxiilftiniiigfjMrfen 
ill  liie  Environi  of  l.DiiJon.  See  Mr. 
Girt'ord's  excellent  uote  on  tbe  follow- 
ing )>ns8Kge: 

Mr.  G.  qnoles  also: 

A  LomloB  iTirtner'i  iliiiH,  Ibidl  ]"ned  ind  ronnd 
Mngid,  silh  lUaMiiiii  mrtmSiif. 

A-|wl-(  Unin  Stwff^  p.  Mi.  llorl.  MTtK. 

tAltSIE-Vl-:KSIK.     Upside  down. 

Oh.  but  thrn't  «r^iI  dilTc[i;nce  hclwiit  In  deed  and 
bniiE  lo  iriiultd.  Ilmt  tlHia  not  knuv  tlmt  fnn  Uu 
bniBUuiE  Ihe  modd  ma  anif-tiTiK,' 

At  PtHBUtr  itrBnatuHle,  1S13. 

tARTED.     ConatraiDed. 

AhI  » in  lur  vbieh  drM  hnkd  d»s  nn, 

Ucn  lopkc  rur  »1uri  lUpa.  iinil  cuiixil  Irnce  licr. 

IliHerU  afjlkiao  mnd  IMtnma.  IS38. 
WJicrlhmfli  tliET  be  trifi  bj  nrctniii.  tn  iii  ■lUb, 
hlniur,  Di.ll  cnib  <D  lliegmuHd.nirlliflriuttciiaDiicc, 
ihni  ilirir  naluH  ii  aineli  ntiiil.  uul  tbe  kyiiil  oT 
iLeui  bniuKbt  lawiKEbl. 

}br(<K.r'(  J»Iorii('  nJ  LimilrJ  Mmmrety. 

tARTHUlt-A-bUADLKY.  One  of  tlie 
old  populsr  heroes  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Qltisa.  A  Hoiig  whicli  went  under  this 
litle  seems  to  have  been  very  populnr, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 
One  of  the  oldest  references  (o  it 
which  we  have  met  with  occurs  in  the 
plnv  of  the  Marringe  of  Will  and 
Wisdome,  p.  49  (edit,  by  Halliwell). 

ARTHURs's!lb\v!  °  Au"™lii'.itmn  of 
areliiry  by  a  toxopliilite  Rociety  in 
London,  of  which  nn  account  was 
published  in  15K3,  by  Richard 
Robinson.  The  associatea  were  fifty- 
eight  in  number,  niid  had  assumed 
■he  arms  and  the  names  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Dra/te', 
Shaktp..  &c.,  i,  .i6-2.     See  Dagonet 

ARTICHOKE.  Formerly  snppoHed  to 
be  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Of  w(i(^/or°pJl«[«-'"      *  O.  n.,  ii. 

But    Langham,    in    his    Oardeu 
Health,  imputes  no  such  qnality 
the  plant,  though  he  allows  it  ma 
others.      Among    other    things,    lie 
Mva, 

Jrlirttta,  (attn  i«w,  it  ameiHl  Ibt  Mnmi  of  llic 

Few  perhaps  will  try  the  experiment, 
They  were,  bowe»er,  much  esteemed. 


ARTICULATE.     To  exhibit  in  ai-liclet. 


AS 


Bjrwirin 


'1  '^..*^}?^..^J"\'i'\^ 

"ij.in.,m,u 
See  also  1  Hen.  IV,  t,  1. 
Alao,  to  enter  into  articles  of  agm 
ment: 

Send  lu  U  Bodc 
The  heil,  »ib  >bna  we  m)  srlienUli 
iaw  Ibcit  Ml.  fugj  and  cMK.  for,  i.  ■ 


fARTSMAN  is  used  in  the  aense  of 
artificer  in  Chapman's  Homer. 

ARVAL.  or  ARVIL.  A  funeral  supper 
or  feast,  of  which  examples  are  cited 
within  a  few  years  past,  as  happi'iiiog 
in  Yorkshire.  See  Doiine'a  llliisir.. 
ii,  pp.  20J,  203.  Bnily  derirei  it 
from  the  French.  Il  seems  to  liaie 
no  relation  to  ihc  arealn/ratretol 
the  Romans. 

ARVIR.VGUS.  Thiafalse  accenliiaiiou 
prevails  througlioutCymbeline.whicli, 
gay  the  critics,  is  a  proof  ihat  Sl1Bk^ 
speare  had  not  read  JuvennPs  "  Aui 
de  temonc  Britanno  excidct  Arvirt- 
gi'i."    Sal.,  iv,  126. 

"Die  j'HirHcei'  brollwf.  C»d>nil. 
Slnko  lifeiiilo  ni  tin-rib.  (^■..ili.I, 

The  mistake,  however,  was  not  peca- 
liar  Id  Shakespeare : 

».'  CMriltr't  Htliag  Umloffrnt-wiH,  ft. 

From  this  cunipositiou  Shakespeare 
is  thought  to  have    borrowed    aome 
other    names    in    that    plav.       See 
Snppl..  i,  p.  247. 
So  Warner  in  his  Albion'a  England: 

Ihile  .tnirmi  uuBt  Lben  tUt  •rniDr  of  Ibe  kiu. 
Ui.iqUiiiHl  ifliX,  and  i-un  Ibe  Held.         B.  iilTeC.  19- 

AS,  coiy.  Was  currently  nacd  by 
ancient  authors  in  the  sense  of  that. 
Johnson  has  given  some  instances 
under  :i  at,  but  does  not  observe  that 
thia  usage  is  obsoleie,  which  it  is. 

nivcnIUiDmkiiiiiliia 
So  Ibcealen-d  wiib  ibeir  dibit,  u  lliev  uiU  iwv 
Kun  tuy  dnp-nle  mrtune  for «  (lianrr. 

Ml  «ir  yeani  nbarnn'  hu  ke|it  mr  ■  ilnntter 
^S"mihail'b'iBj'.lirf'""'*°'l'"'"'u"''' 
o  ..1.  .me u«  ,rn.         =^i>^b1  '™^^_^ ^^ 

In  bolfa  places  we  simuld  now  any 
that.  Such  instances  are  very  fre- 
quent. 
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tASAILE.     To  sail  away. 

Sere  Jbon  Veere,  erle  of  Oxenforde,  thiit  withdrewe 
hym  fronie  Barnet  felde,  Hud  rode  into  Scottlundc, 
and  frome  Uien«  mto  Frauuce Mailed^  «nd  tlier  be  una 
worachipfallT  received.  Wkrkworth's  Chronicle. 

ASCAPART.     The  name  of  a  famous 

fiant,  conqaered  by  Sir  Bevis  of 
outhamptoD,  the  subject  of  a  le- 
gendary ballad,  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

fWrefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  doimright  blow, 
aa  Beris  of  Soothunpton  fell  upon  Jseapart. 

2Jffm.ri,n,3. 

Ascapart,  according  to  tlie  legend, 
was  ''fill  thyrty  fote  longe;"  and 
when  he  became  servant  to  Sir  Bevis, 
carried  him,  his  wife,  and  horse, 
under  his  arm.  These  combatants, 
we  are  told,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
gates  of  Southampton. 
Donne  alludes  to  him  and  his  size : 

Beiu^  nmoiig 
Thoee  Ashipartt,  men  big  enough  to  throw 
Clnring-cross  for  a  bnr.  Sat.,  iv,  3S3. 

Drayton  speaks  of  his  overthrow,  in 
relating  the  exploits  of  Sir  Bevis,  but 
calls  him  Ascupart, 

And  that  (Goliah  like)  great  Me»ffart  inforc'd 
To  smre  hint  fur  a  shive,  and  by  his  horse  to  run. 

Pol^ott.,  S.  ii,  p.  694. 

tASCAUNCE,  adv.     Obliquely. 

At  iliis  qurstiou  Roaader,  tnrning  hie  head  atcattee, 
Hotl  liendin^  his  bniwenNsifnnger  there  had  plouglied 
the  tiirTO«ea  of  her  wmth,  with  his  eyes  full  of  fire, 
hi-e  iii:Mit;  tliis  rcphe.  Eupkua  Golden  Legaeie. 

ASCAUNT, /»rtf/j.     Across.     This  use  is 
not  noticed  in  the  dictionaries. 

Tiiere  is  a  willow  grows  eaemmt  the  brook 
Ttiat  shewi  hia  boar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

Hatn.,  iv,  7. 

I  have  observed  nox>ther  instance  of  it. 
ASCENDANT.  A  term  in  judicial  as- 
trology,  denoting  that  degree  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  any 
person's  birth :  supposed  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  over  his  fortune. 
Commonly  used  metaphorically  for 
influence  in  general,  or  efiect. 

1^  well  that  senant's  gone;  I  shall  the  easier 

Wind  up  bis  roaster  to  my  purposes ; 

A  good  eaeemdMl.  0.  PI.,  vii,  137. 

fASCERTAINED.     Assured ;  certain. 

But  the  nearer  ws  approacb'd,  the  more  ascerlahid 
I  was  tbat  be  must  have  it  under  bis  arm.  Whiiher 
carry  yoo  that  ebiU  ?  (said  I  to  him)  Whose  is  it  ? 

J%e  Comcnll  History  ofFrancion. 

fASHE-CAKE.     Explained  thus : 

Fanis  subdneridns.  An  Mkeeak$t  or  bread  baked 
under  ashes  or  hot  embers.  Nomendator 

fASHIED.     Made  white,  like  ashes. 

Old  Winter,  clad  in  high  fnrres,  showers  of  raine 
ilppearing  in  his  eyes,  who  still  doth  goe 
la  a  rug  gownc,  M*ki»d  with  flakes  of  snow. 

HtjfwooJPt  MmrriMgi  Triumfhet  1613. 


-fTo  go  ASIDE.     To  absent  one's  self. 

Pha^ni  being  overrome  by  the  flntteiing  speech  of 
Thiiis,  promiseth  to  goe  aside  for  the  space  of  two 
daies,  tliHt  Tbniso  in  tlie  nicHiie  whili^  might  have  her 
company.  Terence  in  BnglUh,  Ittli 

ASINE60.     See  Assinegg. 
tASKEW.     Awry. 

But  as  one  scabbed  sheepe  a  flocke  mnymarre, 
So  there's  one  man,  whose  nose  did  stand  a  jurre, 
Talk'd  verjr  scurrily,  and  look'd  ascue, 
Becsiuse  I  in  a  worthy  towns-mans  pue 
Was  pliic'd  at  church.  Taylor's  Workes,  16Sa 

His  bodie  whs  well  hrawned,  musculous,  and  strong, 
the  haire  of  his  head  shining  bright,  the  colour  of  hii 
complection  cleere  and  taire:  he  bad  with  his  gray 
eyes  a-skew  cast  at  all  times,  and  looked  sterne. 

noUand's  Ammianus  MarcelUnus. 

ASKILE.     Askew ;  aslant ;  obliquely. 

What  t ho' the  scornful  waiter  looks  askile 

And  pouts  and  frowns  and  curseth  thee  the  while. 

Bp.  Hall,  Seit.,  t,  3. 

To  ASLAKE,  v.  To  slacken,  or  miti- 
gate. This  word  was  used  by  Spenser 
and  others,  but  Drayton  shows  at 
when  it  became  obsolete.  In  the 
first  4  to  edition  of  liis  Matilda  (1594) 
he  had  written, 

Now  like  ii  roe,  before  the  hounds  imbost. 
Who  ovtrrtoyl'd  his  swiftness  doth  asUke. 

In  the  second  (1610)  he  banished 
that  word  as  obsolete,  and  wrote 
worse  lines  to  avoid  it : 

When  like  a  deere  before  the  hounds  imboste. 
When  him  his  strength  beginneth  to  forsake. 

ASPECT.  Almost  always  accented  on 
the  Inst  syllable  in  the  time  of  Shake* 
speare. 

And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  mntxied  bear, 

Save  in  aspict  have  nil  offence  seal'd  up.     /oAw,  n,  I. 

Seems  it  no  crime,  to  enter  sacred  bowers ; 

And  liallow'd  places,  with  impure  aspect 

Most  lewdly  to  pollute  ?       B.  Jon.  Vynth.  Ret.,  v,  11. 

tFor  whiltst  1  gave  her  sister  leave  to  walk 

From  hand  to  hand  by  stealth,  she  heard  men  talk 

Of  gracious  favours,  and  asp4ets,  cast  on  her 

By  noble  persons,  and  by  men  of  honour. 

PkgUis  ofScyros,  1656. 

The  following  exception  occurs  in  a 
poem  by  Markham,  entitled  "  Deve- 
reux,''&c.,  1597: 

Under  whose  gracious  Aspset  I  did  hope 

My  Itiwes  should  take  new  vertue,  larger  scope. 

St  80. 

Much  good  remark,  founded  upon 
this  now  obsolete  accent,  may  be  seen 
in  Farmer*s  Essay  on  Shakespeare, 
pp.  26-8,  2d  edit. 
ASPERSION.  Sprinkling.  The  pri- 
mitive  sense  of  the  word,  but  not  now 
used. 

No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heav'ns  let  fall 

To  make  this  contract  grow.  Temp.,  ir,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 
fASPIRE,  n.  *.     Aspiration. 

And  mock  the  fondling  for  his  mad  aspire. 

Chapman,  Hymns  of  Homer, 

fASSAIL.     An  assault,  or  attack. 
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My  parts  hud  power  to  cliurm  a  sacred  sun, 
Who  diiciplin'd  and  dieted  lu  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  I  th'  assail  he{;un. 

Shaksp.  Lover's  CompUunt. 

tASSAULTABLE.  That  may  be  taken 
by  assault. 

The  Engliahmeu  perceyving  tliey  were  too  rash  in 
assaulting  the  towne,  beting  not  assauUabU. 

Hol'tHsJUd's  CkromcUt. 

ASSAY.     See  Say. 

fASSAYE.  At  all  assayes,  t.  e,,  by  all 
means,  at  all  risks. 

When  up  the  straneer  ryseth,  and  thus  saycs : 
Madam,  for  your  saKe  was  1  hither  guided. 
Whom  I  will  freely  ser^'e  at  all  assayes. 
For  you  this  dyct  bare  I  here  provided. 

Heyvood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
For  that  is  vile  idolatrie,  farre  from  a  learned  lore. 
Which  thing  we  ought  at  all  assayes  to  lothe  aad  to 
abhorre. 
Stubbes,  Tieo  WoHderfuU  and  Rare  Examples,  1581. 

ASSASSINATE,  9.  Assassination  ;  the 
act  of  assassinating. 

What  hast  ihou  done. 
To  make  this  lmrb:irous  base  assassinate 
Upon  the  person  of  u  prince?   Aim.  Civ.  Wars,  iii,  78. 

Toucliin;;  ilie  fuule  report 
Of  that  assassinate.  Ibid.,  iy,  89. 

Mr.  Todd  notices  this  sense,  and  gives 
other  examples. 
ASSECURE,  r.   To  make  certain  or  safe. 

And  so  IiHtli  Henrie  assecur'd  that  side. 
And  tliercwithall  his  stutc  ot  Goscunie. 

Dan.  Civ.  irar«,iv,  9. 

Mr.  Todd  has  the  word  from  BiiUokar, 
but  without  an  example. 
tASSEVERE,  ».     To  assert. 

So  I  asserere  this  the  more  Ixddly,  because  while  I 
maiutaine  it,  Slc.  Dr.  Donme. 

ASSINEGO,  more  properly  ASINEGO. 
A  Portuguese  word,  meaning  a  young 
ass ;  used  for  a  silly  fellow  ;  a  fool. 

Tliou  hast  no  more  brains  than  I  have  in  niv  elbows ; 
an  assinrgo  may  tutor  thee.  Tro.  /-  Cress.,  ii,  1. 

When  in  the  interim  they  appareli'd  me  us  you  see. 
Made  a  fool,  or  an  msinigo  of  me,  &c.       O.  FL.  x,  109. 
AU  this  wouid  be  forsworn,  and  I  azain  an  asinego,  as 
your  sister  left  me.  B.  4-  Fl.  Scorn/.  Lady. 

B.  Jonson  has  a  very  unjust  and 
illiberal  pun  against  Inigo  Jones, 
couched  in  this  word : 

Or  are  you  so  ambitious  'bore  your  peers. 
You'd  be  an  ass-imgo  by  your  years. 

Epigrams,  vol.  vi,p.  290. 

ASSOILE,  V.  To  absolve,  acquit,  or 
set  at  liberty.  From  the  old  French 
assoilS,  or absoiU;  absolutus.  Roque- 
fort. 

I  at  my  own  tribunal  am  assoiVd, 

Yet  fearing  others  censure  am  embniiPd. 

O.  PI.,  xii,  64. 
Soon  as  occasion  felt  herself  unty*d, 
Before  her  ion  could  well  assoyledht. 

.Viu.r.  «.,II.v,  19. 
Here  he  his  subjects  all,  in  general, 
JssoyUs,  and  quites  of  oatli  and  fcaltie. 

Dan.  Civ.  Wars,  ii.  111. 
But  secretly  assoiliny  of  his  sin, 
No  other  med'ciue  will  unto  him  lay. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  Mi. 


Prav  deronUy  for  the  sonle.  whom  God  MMylf,  ofoM 
of  tne  most  worshipful  kniriitt  in  his  dayes. 

Epitaok,  in  Cmmden's  Eem.,  p.  SSL 
tNotwithstanding  I  will  assoiU  myaclf.  and  suke 
answer  unto  thy  former  either  aeeret  surmises  «r 
open  cavils.  Optiek  GU$u  ofHfmart,  IflU 

Once  used  by  Spenser  for  to  decide. 

In  tb'  other  hand 
A  pair  of  waights,  with  which  he  did  mMtoyl* 
Both  more  and  lease,  where  it  in  doabi  did  stand. 

On  Muimh.,  canto  vii,  M. 

tAnd  you  among  the  rest,  because  yoa  would  ks 

accounted  courtly,  have  assailed  to  fecw  the  vdae  JM 

cannot  see,  whenn  you  follow  not  the  best  phisitifOHL 

LyUe,  Eupknes  and  Us  Bmglmmd,  IBl 

ASSOILE,  B,     Confession. 

When  we  speake  by  way  of  riddle  (enigma)  of  vUA 
the  scnce  can  hardly  be  picked  out,  but  by  the  parties 
owne  assoils.  Fmttenk.,  iii,  p.  l&i,  repL 

ASSOT,  V.  To  besot,  or  infatuate.  A 
word  used  by  Spenser,  though  obso- 
lete in  his  time,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained by  him  in  the  glossary  to  kit 
eclogues.  He  uses  it,  also,  for  the 
participle  assotted, 

Willy e,  1  ween  thou  l>e  assot.  EH.  Marek,  v,9k 

tASSUETUDE.     Custom. 

J.  Why  they  doe  not  follow  temperature,  neither 
doth  this  stand  with  them  by  nature,  but  they  are  ia 
our  owne  power,  and  are  obtained  by  use  and  astm' 
tude.  Tke  Passenger  of  Bcnvennto,  Ittl 

fASSUMMON.     To  call,  to  summon. 

Some  other  pastimes  then  they  would  begin ; 
And  to  locke  hands  one  doth  them  all  assMmmon. 

BarUybreake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons.  180?. 

tASSUMPT,  n.  «.     A  taking  up. 

Only  I  say  now  that  the  assniapt  or  addition  of  ■ 
witch  liatli  deprived  me  of  the  compasaion  I  sJKraU 
otherwise  bave.     History  of  Don  Qutxottt  1675,  tiJk. 

ASSURANCE.  Affiance;  betrothing 
for  marria^. 

The  day  of  their  assurance  drew  near. 

Pembr.  Art.,  p.  17. 
But  though  few  days  were  before  the  time  of  ommm. 
ance  appointed.  Mi. 

Johnson  has  not  this  sense. 
ASSURE,  r.     To  affiance,  or  betroth. 
The  following  passage  has  it  both  in 
this  and  in  the  common  sense  : 

Yuung  princes  close  your  hands. 
Just.  And  your  lips  tuo.  for  I  am  well  aasur'd 
Thnt  I  did  BO  when  1  was  first  assured.        Jokn,  ii,  S. 
Culled  nie  Dromio,  swore  I  was  assured  to  her. 

Com.  ofE.f  iii,  S. 

tASTAT.     Estate. 

Inconiynent  after  the  birth,  Te  Deum  with  proceaaioo 
was  songe  in  the  cathedrall  chirche,  and  in  all  the 
chyrcbes  of  thut  citie ;  great  and  many  tiers  made  in 
the  streets,  and  messengers  sent  to  al  the  astats  and' 
cities  of  the  realme  witli  that  comfortable  and  good 
tydynge,  to  whom  were  geven  great  giftes. 

fASTE.     An  old  cant  term  for  money. 

These  companions,  who  in  the  phisionomie  of  their 
forehead,  eyes,  and  nose,  carry  the  impression  and 
murke  uf  the  pillerie  tcnlley,  and  of  the  lialter,  they 
call  the  purse  a  leafe,  and  a  fleece;  money,  cuckoes 
and  asle,  and  crownes. 

The  Passewjer  of  Brnrennto,  1612. 

ASTE \n\  or  AS  TA  It  l\  r.      Fro.i,  start 
or  startle;    to    alarm,   or    lake 
awares. 
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inger  there  the  shepherd  am  astert. 

Spens.  Eel.  Nor.,  ver.  187- 

ill  unawares.**  Spenser's  own 
ry.  In  Mr.  Todd's  excellent 
n,  it  is  misprinted  assert,  which 
to  hare  escaped  the  notice  of 
?ry  accurate  editor.  Yet  he  has 
Tectly  in  his  dictionary,  and 
'ates  it. 

[ED,  part.     Astonished. 

The  rest, 
Dg  at  his  stout  heart,  tutonicd  stand 
lira  offer  thus  hinuelf  to  deaih.  O.  PI.,  ii,  815. 

tunned: 

m  inch  a  blow  upon  the  head  as  nught  have 
boll,  so  that  the  emperour  therewith  tutomed 
u  from  his  horse.    Knoiles'  Hitt.o/tJU  Turks. 

?rb  to  aatony  was  also  used. 

word  was   often  used    in    our 

-ised  translation  of  the  Bible 
Dan.  V,  i>,  &c.),  but  has  been 
changed  for  astonished  in  the 

modern  editions. 

lYING,  or  ASTONNFNG.     As- 

ing ;  stunning. 

\g  with  the  suddeniiesse  thereof,  both  their 
ind  their  enemies. 

Knott  ft'  Hist,  oftk*  THrki. 
the  attonning  terror  of  suait  night. 

Antonio  and  MeUida,  1602. 

[ISHABLE.     Astonishing. 

his  lodging-power  was  more  dreadful  to  the 
id  atUmtskakU  to  the  people,  by  ods  then  the 
sting  was. 

Deelmration  of  Popish  Impostures,  1603. 

^D,  or  ASTOND.    Astonished. 

Til'  elfe  therewith  astown'd 
id  lighUy  from  his  looser  mnlce. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  I,  tu,  7. 
he  stood,  and  up  his  beare  did  hove. 

Ibid.,  I.  ii,  SI. 

L.     Derived  from  the  stars. 

lat  mstrul  Tcrtiics  vegetables  drew 
am  a  celesiiHl  iiitlueiice. 

Ckambtrtayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

GEH,  or  AUSTRINGER.  A 
;r.  In  All's  Well  that  ends 
ftct  ?,  sc.  1,  the  stage  direction 
'  Enter  a  gentle  astrinffer," 

illy  call  a  fulcoiier  wjio  keeps  that  kind  of 
nmustringtr.  Cove f  IV s  Law  Diet. 

Fere  called  also  ostregiers,  the 
ion  being  ostercus  or  austercus, 
awk,  in   low   Latin.     See  Du 
in  Astur, 

rk  is  in  our  records  termed  by  the  sereml 
f  ostmrcum,  hoslrieum,  estrieium,  asturcum, 
vmoM,  all  front  the  French  astour. 

Blount's  Tmures,  «l.  1784,  p.  166. 

HELL,  or  ASTIIOFEL.  A  bit- 
rb ;  probably  what  the  old 
ta  called  star- wort.  Lyte's 
is.,  p.  4 1 . 


My  little  flnrk,  whom  enrst  1  lov'd  so  well, 
And  wont  to  fred  with  Hiiest  {;r»Bse  tl.at  grew, 

Feede  ve  hciicefurth  on  bitter  astrofetl 
And  stiuKiug  smallage  nud  unsaverie  rue. 

Spens.  Daphn.,  5-Mw 

It  seems  to  be  carefully  dcMcri bed  by 
a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  who 
celebrated  Sir  Ph.  Sidney,  undtr  the 
name  of  Astraphell : 

The  gods,  which  all  things  see.  this  same  beheld. 

And  pittyine  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 

Trunsformea  them,  there  Iving  on  the  field. 

Into  one  flowre  that  is  botn  rra  and  blew: 

It  first  growes  red.  and  then  to  blew  doth  fide. 

Like  astropkel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares. 

As  fairly  form'd  as  any  star  in  skyes  >— — 
•  •  •  •  • 

That  liearbe  of  some  starlight  is  cald  by  name. 

Of  others  Penthia,  though  not  so  well : 

But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doest  find  the  tame, 

From  ih'S  day  forth  do  call  it  astrophelj 

And  when  so  ever  thou  it  up  doest  take. 

Do  pluck  it  softly  for  tliat  sliepheard's  sake. 

Tod£s  Spsnser,  vol.  viii,  p.  GO. 

A  ST  UN.  r.     To  stun. 

Who  with  the  thundring  noise  of  his  swift  courser's  feet 
Jstun'd  the  earth.  2>ray.  Pol.,  xviii,  p  101 1. 

Also  in  the  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  &c.  See 
Todd. 

f  On  the  solid  ground 
lie  fell  rebounding :  breathless  and  astunn'd 
His  trunk  extended  lay.  SomrrviUe's  Hobbinol. 

f  A*TE  It.   A  popular  contraction  of  after . 

And  bnng  you  to  your  parish  a'ttr. 

In  the  mean  time  pray  free  my  daughter. 

Uomer  H  la  ifod€,lMi. 

fA-TILT.     At  a  tilt. 

He  that  docs  love  would  set  his  heart  a-tiltt 
Ere  one  drop  of  his  lady's  should  be  spilt. 

Butler's  Works. 

fATOE-SIDE.     On  one  side. 

Thus  wandering  out  of  the  right  wiiy,  unto  the  path 
of  equitie,  ns  olteiitimcs  sobci  snd  peaceable  govern- 
ours  have  dour,  but  himselfc  also  fullnwcd  him,  wind- 
ing atoe-sids  and  koiiii;  crosse. 

HoUaN^s  JmrniauMS  Mareellinus,  1609. 

ATOMY.     An  atom. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  aiomirs 

Atliwnrt  men's  noses,  as  they  lie  asleep.      Rom.,  i,  4. 

That  eyes  that  are  the  f  rail'st.  and  softest  things. 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atvmies, 

Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers. 

Js  you  L.,  iii,  5. 
And  freely  men  confess  that  this  world's  spent. 
When  in  tlie  planets  and  the  firmament 
They  seek  so  many  new ;  they  see  that  this 
Is  crumbled  out  again  t'  his  atomies. 

Donne,  Anat.  of  the  JF.,  1, 209. 

Also,  a  corruption  of  anatomy  : 

Dot.  Goodman  death,  goodman  bones. 

Uost.  Thou  atomy  thou.  3  Hen.  IF,  v.  i. 

Otamy  was  aUo  used  by  old  writers, 
without  any  design  to  burlesque  their 
language.  Anatomy  \^  used  itself  for 
skeleton,  in  King  John.  Speakingof 
the  ideal  personage  of  death,  Con- 
stniice  savs, 

Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world. 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy.        Aet  iii,  4. 

ATONE,  or  ATTONE,  r.  a.     To  recon- 
cile;  from  at  one*     So  in  Acta  vii. 
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26.  "He  showed  himself  to  them 
as  they  strove,  nnd  would  have  set 
them  at  one  again/'  or,  have  recon- 
ciled them. 

The  present  need 

Speaks  to  ntonf  you.  Jnt.  ^  CL,  ii,  S. 

Nay  if  be  hud  bet'ii  rool  enough  to  tell  us  that,  there 

haa  been  "<nue  hope  to  attone  you.  but  he  seems  so 

in.placabl~  enraged.  B.  Jan.  Eficane,  iv,  61. 

Also  V.  n.  To  come  to  a  reconcili- 
ation ;  to  agree. 

Tlien  there  is  mirth  in  heav'n 

"When  earthly  things  mode  even 

Atoue  together.  .4s  yon  L.  it,  v,  4 

He  and  Autidius  can  no  more  atone 

Tlian  violrntest  contrariety.  Cor.,  ir,  6. 

iYon  never  shall  with  hated  man  at/mr. 

But  lie  with  woman,  or  eUc  lodge  alone. 

Heynrood,  The  Golden  Age,  act  ii,  sc.  1. 

ATONE,  aHj.     United  ;  agreed. 

So  becne  they  1>oth  atone,  nnd  doen  upreare 
Their  bevers "bright  each  otlitr  lor  to  greet. 

>>.  F.  q,  II,  i,  29. 

ATONEMENT.     Reconciliation. 

I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  bene- 
volence to  make  atonrmrnts  and  compromises  l>etween 
vou.  Mer.  W.,  i,  1. 

I I  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 

Be  atroujriT  tor  the  breaking.  2  Hen.  JV,  iv,  1. 

Since  your  happiness, 
As  you  will  have  it,  has  alouc  dependence 
Upon  her  favour,  from  my  k>u1  1  >»i8h  you 
A  fair  atonement.  Massing.  D.  of  Milan,  iv,  3. 

Mr.  Todd  has  well  e.xemplified  this 
sense  in  all  this  class  of  words,  from 
writers  of  prose  as  well  as  poetry ; 
hut  he  has  omitted  to  say,  what 
might  he  necessary  for  some  readers, 
that  it  is  an  obsolete  sense, 
t ATOP,  prep.     On  the  top  of. 

Atop  the  chappell  is  a  glol)e  (or  Steele  mirronr)  pen- 
dant, wherein  these  linx-eyed  people  new  the  de- 
formity of  their  sinnes.  Herbert's  Travels,  1CS8. 

ArrACH,  r.     To  join. 

Ten  masts  attack' J  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fHllen. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

This  however  is  only  the  conjectural 
correction  of  Pope ;  tlie  old  editions 
have  at  each.  The  sense  of  attach, 
however,  is  right. 
ATTAINT,  «.  Taint;  or  anything 
hurtful,  as  weariness. 

But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  migesty. 

Hen.  f,iv,  Chor. 
I  will  not  poison  tliee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  exeufes. 

SkaJtesp.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  p.  535. 

fATTAME,  V,     To  tame ;  to  overcome. 

Let  not  the  greede  of  gaine  your  hearts  attame. 
To  leave  the  right,  preferre  not  feare  to  shame. 

Du  Bartas. 

fATTEMPERED.     Moderate. 

Among  all  the  humonra  the  sanguine  is  to  be  preferd, 
snith  the  antiquary ;  first,  because  it  comes  neerrst 
unto  the  principles  and  groundworks  of  our  life,  which 
stands  iu  ta  o/teMV^rnT beatc  and  moisture. 

Optiek  Olasse  of  Hvmors,  1«S». 


tATTEND.     To  wait. 

Ch.  SIimII  1  ever  ace 
That  day.  when  1  niav  see  him  once  again  * 
Mid.  Tliou  shall,  if  thou  wilt  but  mttcmd  the  tinw. 

PAiY/i#^5eyrM,  165S. 

fATTERR.      To  overwhelm  ;    to  over- 
throw.    From  the  French  atierrer. 

Qrrnt  Siroiig-lNmc*s  heir,  no  srlf-conceipt  dUh  casse 
llmi-  hiiiiible  «iiigs  as|itre  to  yuo,  nnknuvne: 
But,  kiiouiiig  this  that  your  renown  aluue 
(As  th'  adnniHnl,  nnd  ns  the  amber  drawrt: 
That,  hardest  steel;  this,  ensie-yeelding  atrawrs) 
Atterrs  the  stubborn,  and  attracts  the  prone. 

Sghesta^s  Du  Bmrtmt,  Dedic.  Setutii. 

'\To  ATTICE.     To  entice  ;  to  draw  to. 

The  damnable  lust  of  cardea  and  of  dice 

And  other  rames  pmhibite  by  lawe. 

To  great  <iiretices  some  fooles  doth  mt^ee, 

Nortkbrook^a  Tremlist  mgmitut  Dieiwg^  1177. 
And  to  expresse  my  minde  in  abort  aeatenoe. 
This  vicious  game  ofl  times  doth  mttict 
By  his  lewde  signet  chast  beartea  auto  viee.    IHL 

ATTONCE,  adv.     Once  for  all ;  at  once. 

And  all  attonee  her  beastlr  body  rais*d 
With  doable  forces  high  above  tli«  groand. 

Sp.  F.  q.,i,i,\%. 
ATTONE.  adv.     Altogether. 

And  his  tresb  blood  did  friexe  with  fcarfnll  cold. 
That  all  his  senses  seem*d  bereft  mtiame. 

i!p.F.Q.,ll\,A 

tATTONEMENT.      A     reconciliation. 
See  Atonement. 

In  very  tnith  Chremestoo-too  grievouslv  afllieteth  the 
young  man.  and  dealcth  tuo-too  unkindhr.  Thercfon 
I  am  comniing  forth  to  make  altanement  het«  i\t  tkesL 

Ter.  nee  in  Englisk,  1611 
Affinity  setteth  whole  families  many  times  at  variaMfe, 
even  to  the  drawing  of  strangers  to'take  part,  but  whoi 
an  attonement  is  contrived,  the  rest  are  not  only  eon- 
denined  but  pav  for  the  mischiefe,  when  a  matwdload 
returnes,  and  Arare  of  o%'et  throwing  the  whole  fanilj 
keepea  malice  in  restraint. 

Rick  Cabinet  Btrmsked  vilk  Farieiisd 
Bxcetlmt  Discriptitms.  ISIS. 

ATTORNE.  or  ATTURNE,  r.     To  per- 
form  service. 

Tlicy  plainly  told  him  that  they  would  not  altuns 
to  him,  nor  be  under  his  jurisdiction. 

H6tingA,Biek.n,m. 

Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  word 
attorney.  See  Du  Fresne  in  attomart 
and  atturnatus,  Warhurton  conjec- 
tured, with  some  show  of  probahility, 
that  this  word  should  be  substituted 
for  retumedin  the  following  passage: 

1  would  have  put  niv  wealth  into  doiiatioii. 
And  the  best  psrt  snould  have  rtlum^i  Xa»  him. 

Tim.  A^  m,  S. 

However,  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
the  returns  of  money  and  income  for 
their  regular  produce. 
tATTRACTlVE,  «.  s.     A  thing  which 
attracts,  or  causes  attraction. 

Itir  van  <»f  a  wel-onlenl  troop  rides  forth 
Lov'd  Aminnnder.  witose  unquestiond  worth. 
That  strong  attractive  of  the  peoples  love, 
llxspung'd  suspicion. 

.  .„,„.  CkamheHayne's  Pkmrommdsi,\»% 

tATTHACK.     To  attract. 

So  the  smalle  needle  of  my  heait 
Mov's  to  her  maker,  who  doth  dart 
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Atonies  of  lore,  ■iid  so  attrackt 
All  my  aiTrctiont  uhirli  liki*  spsirkt 

Fly  np,  nnd  gtiid  my  soul  liy  this 

To  tlie  iro  centre  ul  her  bliss. 

IlowelCs  Familiar  Leltrrt. 

ATTRIBUTE,  w.  This  nccentuaiioii  ou 
the  first  svllahle,  which  is  now  con- 
fined  to  the  noun,  was  anciently  given 
to  the  verh  also. 

Bight  tme:  but  Tnnlty  men  use  oftentimes 
Tb  dttrHnU  their  folly  unto  fate. 

_  Sp  F.  q.,  V,  it,  28. 

The  modern  accentuation  is  however 
in  the  same  author : 

Te  may  •itrihutt  to  vnurselves  ns  kin^. 

Id  1,  Cant.  OH  Mulah..  st.  49. 

fAVAIL.     Profit ;  value. 

flowr'er,  1  rliarge  iliee. 

Ai  heaven  shall  uork  in  me  for  Uiine  arai7, 

To  tell  me  truly. 

Shakup.  AWs  W.  that  ends  JF..  i.  S. 
"Hie  «acil  of  the  niarriatce  oinnut  be  cmwd  but  nt  the 
perfect  yearea  of  the  apparent  lieir,  becnnse  be  cannot 
pay  the  «mu7,  but  by  ipving  security  of  his  hindcs. 

Hour's  Minor  Praclieks. 

AVALE,  AVAILE.  or  AVAYLE,  v.  To 
lower ;  bnng  down. 

By  that  ilie  welked  Phoebus  ean  «swi^ 

His  weary  wain.        Spens.  Skep.  Col.,  Jan.,  1,  73. 

Vail  is  more  commonly  used  in  this 
sense,  q.  v. 

tHym ....  tliey  connte  not  in  the  numbre  of  men, 
ma  one  tliat  bath  mvmUd  the  hyche  nature  of  his  sowie 
to  the  Tielnea  of  bmte  bea»tea  bodies. 

Mor^i  Utopia  1551. 

fAUALL. 

Hi«  onely  eye,  fUt  on  his  frowning  brow, 
I  jke  S<4,  or  Qrccinn  shield  in's  an-all  bow. 

yirgil,  by  I  i.ars,  1632. 

fAVANT-GARD.  The  van-guard. 
French. 

Hb  that  is  sent  oot,  or  goetli  before  an  amiie  to  defie 
and  prordce  the  enimy,  the  scowt,  or  atant-gard.  the 
foreward.  HomeHclator. 

fAVANTAGEABLE.     Advantageous. 

Will  never  be  witholden  by  any  respecte  from  attempt* 
iiig  or  procuring  to  be  attempted  any  most  liie  nnd 
luumma  treason  and  miseliiefesi^inst  our  soveraigne 
ladies  safetie  if  oMoU^mhle  opportunitic  may  serve 
then.  Kortom's  Wanung  agai/M$t  Papist es,  1569. 

fAVAUNCE.     Perhaps  for  avaunte. 

Kor  emmmee  them  selfes  to  have  verye  often  gotte  the 
upper  bande  and  masterye  of  your  newe  iiinde  and 
iinprmctyacd  sohliours.  *  More*s  Utopia,  1551. 

AVAUNT,  V.  To  boast,  or  vapour  in  a 
boastfal  manner;  being  only  vaunt 
with  the  a  prefixed. 

To  whom  smtHutmg  in  inrent  bmvcry. 

As  peaeodLe  that  his  painted  plumes  doth  pranck, 

He  smote  his  courser  in  the  trembling  Aunck. 

Sp.F  Q..  11.  iii,  6. 
ney  r^joyae  and  «s«HM/tf  themselves  yf  thi'y  vmiquvshe 
Mid  oppicie  their  euemyes  by  crafle  nnd  dereyt.' 

More's  Utopia,  by  R.  IL 

AUBURN,  quasi  ALBURN,  from  white- 
new.  A  colour  inclining  to  white. 
In  confirmation  of  this  etymology, 
which  Mr.  Todd  has  suggt-eted,  the* 
following  pMiage  is  stroiig : 


Ilis  /aire  nubernc  liuire— had  unfiling  upon  it  but 
while  rilibin.  Prntbr.  ArcMdia,  p.  li^'J. 

Modern    ideas    of  auiiurn    are    vcrv 

« 

fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;  often  taken 
for  brown. 
fAUCUPATE.     To  hunt  after  anything. 

Some  till  their  throats  ake  cry  alowd  and  hollo, 
To  aucvpate  great  favors  from  Apt>llo. 

Taylor* s  Workes,  1630. 

fAUDIENT.  A  hearer.  This  word 
occurs  in  the  History  of  Don  Quixote, 
lG7n,  p.  70. 

To  spriike  to  your  coactors  in  the  scene, 
You  hold  intcrloqutions  with  the  andi'Uts. 

lirom^s  Antipodes,  1640. 

fAVENARY.  The  office  of  him  who 
has  cure  of  the  provender  for  the 
horses. 

The  uiiister  of  the  horse  preferres  to  the  atenarie,  and 
other  clarkeships  offices  and  places  nlH)Ut  the  stnhlr. 

Tom  of  all  Trades,  \fA\. 

AVENTRR,  V.  To  throw  a  spear ;  clearly 
from  aventare,  Ital.,  which  means  the 
same.     Peculiar  to  Spenser,  I  believe. 

IK-r  mortal  speare 
She  mightily  arnUred  towards  one, 
And  down  him  smot  ere  Mell  aware  he  weare. 

F.  q..  III.  i,  20. 

Here  it  seems  to  signify  to  push. 

And  eft  arentring  his  stetie-hcaded  launcr, 
AKuinat  her  rodi*.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vi,  11. 

fAVICED.  "The  bryde  was  very  much 
aciced  as  ever  I  saw.*'  Letters  oj 
James  Earl  of  Perth,  p.  24.  The 
editor  explains  it  "  full  of  life.*' 

tAVISEMENT.   Counsel ;  good  advice. 

Now  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jhesus. 
Of  riicht  liool  hcrte  and  in  our  hest  eiitent. 
Our  ^f  renu-mbryn^  frownrd  and  vicious. 
Ay  contniryc  to  the  coniuundcment 
Of  Crist  Jli'csu,  now  with  atisemenl 
The  LonI  bcsi'chin<:  of  niercv  and  {letd, 
Our  youth  and  a^e  that  we  nave  mispent, 
With  this  woord  mercy  knelyng  on  our  kne. 

Verses  on  a  Chapel  in  Suffolk,  l&SO. 

t A VI SO.  An  information,  or  piece  of 
news. 

According  to  promise,  and  that  portfon  of  obedience  1 
ow  to  your  commnnds,  I  send  your  lordship  these  few 
avisos,  som  wlierof  I  doubt  not  hut  ^ou  have  received 
before.  Howell  s  Famtliar  Letters,  1650. 

AVIZE,  AVISB,  or  AVYSE,  v.  To 
advi»e;  also  to  consider  or  bethink 
one's  self. 

A  word  used  by  Spenser,  both  as  an 
active  and  a  neuter  verb.     See  Todd. 

AUMAYL'D.  Enamelled  or  embroi- 
dered ;  emailli,  Fr. 

In  ^rihleu  buskins  of  costlv  eordwayne. 

All  Imrd  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entavld 

With  curious  antickes,  and  full  fay  re  auwuLj/Pd. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II.  iii.  27. 

tAUNCIENTlE.     Antiquity. 

The  Scottish  men,  according  to  the  maner  of  other 
nations,  esteeming  it  a  glorie  to  fetdie  their  beginning 
of  great  auHeientte.  Holimsked's  ChromeUs. 

hu  exact  draught  of  things  memonble  in  Agypt:  and 
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irat  as  toacking  the  mundcntie  of  the  people,  the  site 
and  limits  of  the  kiiij^onie,  tlieu  the  heads,  courses, 
Bouthes,  or  issues,  and  strange  uondersol  Kilns. 

Hoiiaud's  Jmmitmus  Jf«rr«l/tm». 

AUNT.  A  cant  term  for  a  woman  of 
bad  character,  either  prostitate  or 
procuress. 

The  lark  thai  Urra-Urra  chaunts 

With,  hey !  with,  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay. 
Are  sumiaer  songs  for  me  and  my  mtaUs, 
While  vc  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

r  Tal€,  it,  2.  Also  Mid*,,  ii.  1. 
To  call  yon  one  o*  mine  ttunU,  sister,  were  as  good  as 
to  call  you  arrant  whore.  O.  PL,  ui.  SGO. 

Naming  to  him  one  of  my  avw/i.  a  widow  by  Fleet- 
ditch,  her  name  is  If  istxcss  Gray,  and  keeps  divers 
Sitlewomen  lodjrers.  O.  Pi.,  rii,  410. 

d  was  it  not  then  better  bestowed  upon  his  nnde, 
than  upon  one  of  his  aunts.*  I  need  not  say  bawd,  for 
every  one  knows  wlmt  auiU  stands  (or  in  the  last 
tranalai  ion .  MiddUtoH't  Trick  to  catek  the  Old  One,  ii,  1. 

Aunt  was  aUo  the  customary  appella- 
tion addressed  by  a  jester  or  fool,  to 
a  female  of  matronly  appearance ;  aa 
uncle  was  to  a  man.  This  appears  in 
the  justice's  personification  of  a  fool, 
Barth.  Fair,  act  ii,  1,  where  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  provoke  the  old  lady, 
nor  does  she  take  ofieuce.  See 
Uncle. 
AVOID,  ».  n.  To  go,  depart,  or  retire : 
as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
1  Sam.  xviii,  11. 

Let  us  aioid.  W,  Tnle,  i,  3. 

Hkni  basest  thing,  oroti.  hence  from  my  •ijckt. 

Saw  not  a  creature  stirring,  for  all  the  people  were 

nofded  and  withdrawen  aolinsked. 

tMaster  lieutenant  gives  a  straite  commaund. 
The  people  be  mowdM  front  the  bridge. 

The  Plmy  of  Sir  Thorns  More,  p.  87. 

illon*orer  tis  a  handkerchiefes  high  pUce 

To  ))e  a  sca\'enger  unto  the  face. 

To  cicnse  it  cleane  from  s«  eat  and  excrements, 

Wl  ich  (not  arovded)  were  unsavory  scents*, 

And  in  our  griefes  it  is  a  trusty  friend. 

Fur  in  our  sorrow  it  doth  comfort  lend. 

Taylor's  WorkfS,  1«S0. 

AVOUCH,  s.     Proof;  testimony. 

Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe 

With(»ut  the  sensible  and  true  atomek 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Hean,,  i,  1. 

Shakespeare  uses  atouchment  also. 
AVOURB,  9,    Confession  ;  acknowledg- 
ment. 

He  bad  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stowre 
Of  his  sore  vengeance,  or  to  ninkc  anmre 
Of  the  lewd  words  and  deeds,  which  he  )i»d  done. 

.Vp.  F.  Q,  VI,  iii,  48. 

AVOURY,  «,  An  old  law  term,  nearly 
equivalent  to  justification.  Not  ex- 
emplified in  Johnson. 

Therrffire  nwav  with  those  AMfrn>< :  let  God  alone  be 
our  aruurie,  wfiat  have  we  to  diH*  to  runnr  hither  and 
thiUier,  but  onely  to  the  Kathr r  of  heaven  f 

l^timrr^  Serm.,  f.  81,  b. 
tWlien  Troy  was  destrovwl  by  the  Gi-eekrs,  and  most 
of  their  noliiliiie  slaine.  Aenens  Ix'eing  sonnc  to  prince 
Anchises,  and  begotten  of  Vonu«,  a  man  of  most 
TsUiant  courage  and  vertne  TaAcr  great  slaughter  made 
on  his  cBemies)  was  forcca  to  dee  his  country,  and 


taking  with  hiss  his  nnages  and  gods,  whom  he  thea 
worsliipt  for  his  aeomries,  withdrew  himselfe  to  tke 
sea.  Firgil,  by  Phsur,  1000. 

AVOUTRY.     See  Advowtry. 
fAUSPICATE.     Auspicious. 

lliey  puffed  wp  (as  their  osaall  manner  was)  the  en- 
perour,  of  his  owneBatore  too  hish  minded,  ascriblu 
whatsoever  was  in  the  wnrid  forinnatly  expkited, 
unto  his  smsjntmte  direction  and  hap|ae  goremnient 
Holltmd's  Amwusumt  Mareeliiitm. 

tAUSTRICH.     Austria.      The   Freocb 
form  of  the  name. 

Where  it  on  Italy  doth  next  confine, 
Oosing  with  Hungary,  doth  Justrick  rest: 
Benowned  Justrick,  whose  prinoe>1mn<±iBg  line 
Stretdit  through  the  yielding  and  declining  west. 

Zomcke's  Ikne,  or  Pmsmges  of  Coewmgraphg. 


AUTEM  MORT.  Cant  language,  a 
married  woman.     Jovial  Crew, 

AUTHENTIC,  seems  to  have  been  the 
proper  epithet  for  a  physician  regu- 
larly bred  or  licensed.  The  diploma 
of  a  licentiate  runs  "  authentice  licen- 
tiatusy  So  says  Dr.  Musgrave,  on 
the  following  passage : 

To  be  relinquished  of  Galen  and  Fkracelsns — 
And  all  the  learned  and  mmtkentic  fellows. 

JWs  Wetl  tkat  ends  W.,  H,  S. 

The  accurate  Jonson  also  uses  it,  in 
the  person  ofPuntarvoIo,  who,  though 
pompous,  is  not  incorrect : 

Or  any  other  nutriment  that  br  the  judgment  of  the 
most  eaUkenlicml  physicians,  wnere  I  travel,  shall  be 
thought  dangerous.  Etery  Man  out  of  H.,  iv,  4 

\To  AUTHOR.  To  be  the  cause  or 
author  of.  Frequently  used  by  Clmp- 
man. 

And  charge  ingioriously  my  flight,  when  such  an  over- 
throw 
Of  brave  firiends  I  have  mulkor*d.      Ckapman,  Tl.,  ii,  99. 

AUTHO'RIZE.  This  accentuation  was 
anciently  prevalent. 

One  quality  of  worth  or  virtue  in  him 
That  may  autkSriic  him  to  be  a  censurcr 
Of  me,  or  of  my  manners. 

B.S"  F1.  Spanisk  Curate,  act.  i,  sc.  1 
AU  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this 
Autkoriiiuf  thy  trespass  with  compare. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  U. 

AUTOR.    An  author;  a  beeinner. 

The  serpent  aulor  was.  Eve  did  proceed : 
Adam  not  mmtor,  auctor  was  indeed. 

(hcen*s  Bpigrume. 

To  AWAY  WITH,  r.  To  bear  with.  It 
seems  originally  to  have  meant,  to  go 
away  contented  with  such  a  person  or 
thing. 

She  could  never  awmy  vitk  me.  2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

Of  all  nymphs  i'  the  court  I  cannot  atrmy  wxtk  her. 

B.  Jon.  Cyntk  JUtcls.  iv,  6. 
And  do  not  brin^  voor  eating  player  with  you  there : 
I  cannot  avay  unti  him.  *      Poetaster,  iii,  4. 

I  cannot  away  tritk  an  informer. 

Cure  for  a  CuckofJ,  sig.  F. 

f  Away  the  mare,  i.  e.,  beeone. 

Adew.  sweteharte.  Christe  geve  the  care! 
Adew  to  the,  dewll !  Away  tke  wtmre  ! 

MS.  Corf,  Ckrisi.  CM,  Camimk.,  1C8. 
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fAWEERIED.     Wearied,  or  tired. 

The  rererende  fathers  of  the  spiritiialtic.  and  other 
godly  men  addict  to  vertue,  . . .  .ay-eery d  and  nbhorring 
this  woode  madnesse.  Uolimkal's  Chronicles, 

AWFUL,  for  lawful ;  or  under  due  awe 
of  authority. 

We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

Sfz/fw./r.iv,  1. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungoreru'd  youth 
Thrust  firom  the  company  of  awful  men. 

2  Qent.y  iv,  1. 

This  usage  is  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
the  doubtful  play  of  Pericles,  which 
is  probably  his : 

A  better  prince  and  benign  lord, 

Tliat  wiUprore awful bou  in  deed  and  word. 

Supplem.,  ii,  38. 

AWHAPE,  or  AWAPE.  r.  To  terrify 
or  confound.     Saxon. 

Ah  my  flcar  gossip,  answered  then  the  ape. 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awkape. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hub.  TaUy  71. 

The  word  is  used  bv  Chaucer. 
AWORK.    On  work;  iu  to  work.  See  A. 

A  provoking  merit  set  awork  by  a  reprovable  badness 
in  himself.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

So  after  Fjrrrhus'  pause 
Aroused  Tengeance  set  him  new  awork.    Ham.,  ii,  3. 

See  also  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Suppl.,  i, 
p.  558. 

I'll  set  his  burning  nose  once  more  a-work 
To  smell  where  I  remov'd  it. 

B.  Jon.  Cote  is  Alter'd,  ii,  5. 
And  this  I  have  already  set  a-worke. 

DttH.  Queen's  Are.,  iii,  1,  p.  357. 
Set  a  good  fisce  oa't,  and  affront  him ;  aiid  I'll  set  my 
fingers  aworke  presently. 

Holiday's  TecknoffamiOf  iv,  5. 

f  AW  SOME.  Respectful ;  having  re- 
spect for. 

I  see  they  are  wise  and  wittie,  in  due  place  awsome; 
kmng  one  the  other :  a  man  may  knowe  their  free  na- 
ture and  heart :  any  daie  when  yon  will  you  may  re- 
daime  them.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

AX.  To  ask.  This  word,  which  now 
passes  for  a  mere  vulgarism,  is  the 
original  Saxon  form,  and  used  by 
Chaucer  and  othera  See  Tyrwhitt's 
Glossary.  We  find  it  also  in  bishop 
Bale*s  God's  Promises, 

That  their  synne  vengeaunce  eaetk  oontinuallye. 

O.  PI.,  i,  18. 

Also  in  the  four  Ps  by  Heywood  : 

And  axed  them  this  question  than.  O.  PL,  i,  S4. 

An  axing  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  a 
request.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  it 
jocularly : 

A  xnan  oat  of  wax 

As  a  lady  would  as.        Masques,  roL  vi,  p.  85. 

AX-TREE,  for  AXLE-TREE. 

Such  a  noise  they  make, 
A»  tho*  in  sunder  heav'n's  huge  ax-tree  brake. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  47A. 
tAxis.  Eaneu.  The  axeltree,  or  the  axelree  where 
tkoaX  the  wheelet  tttne.  Xomeaclatvr. 


AY-MEE.     A  lamentation  ;  from  crying 
ah  me,  or  ay  me  ! 

No  more  ay-mees  and  misereris,  Tranio, 

Come  near  my  brain.    B.  4'  Fl.  Tamer  2Vim'i/,  .ii,  I. 

Misereris  is  a  correction  of  the 
editor,  1750,  for  mistresses,  which  in 
the  first  edition  was  miseries :  his 
conjecture  was  nearly  right,  but 
misereres  would  be  more  intelligible. 

tAach6e,  f.    A  dolefull  crie,  lamentation,  ay-mee. 

Cotgrare. 
I  can  hold  off,  and  bv  my  chymick  pow*r 
Draw  sonnets  from  tne  melting  bver's  brain, 
Ay-mees,  and  elegies. 

B.  ^  Fl  Woman  Hater,  act  ii,  p.  241. 
To  be  transfonu'd,  and  like  n  puling  lover 
With  arms  thus  folded  up,  echo  ay-mt^s. 

Mass.  Baskf.  Later,  iv,  1. 

Cupid  is  called. 

Hero  of  hie-hoes,  admiral  of  ay-me's,  and  monsieur  of 
mutton  lac'd  Heywood's  Love's  Mistress, 

AYE,  or  AY,  adv.     Ever.     Snxon. 

"Whiles  you  doing  thus 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence.       Temp.,  ii,  1. 
Her  house  the  heav'n  by  this  bright  moon  aye  clear'd. 

Fbitf.  T.,  ii,  14. 

The  word  is  hardly  yet  obsolete  in 

poetry. 
AYGULET.   See  Aigulet,  and  Aglet. 
AZYMENE.    An  astrological  term. 

Jsot.  And  can  there  be  no  weddings  without  prodigies  ? 
This  is  th'  impediment  the  Azymenes 
Or  planetary  nindrance  threat'ned  me. 
By  the  Almutes  of  the  seventh  house. 
In  an  aspect  of  Tetragon  radiation. 
If  Luna  now  be  corporally  joyn'd. 
I  may  o'recome  th'  aversenesae  of  my  starres. 

Baudolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  164S. 


B. 


B.  To  know  a  B  from  a  battledoor. 
A  cant  phrase,  apparently  very  sense- 
less, but  which  probably  depends  upon 
some  anecdote  now  forgotten.  Used 
for  having  a  very  slight  degree  of 
learning ;  or  for  being  hardly  able  to 
distingtiish  one  thing  from  another. 
Perhaps  only  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
alliteration,  as  we  still  speak  of  know- 
ing chalk  from  cheese,  [^Battledoor 
WAS  properly  the  name  for  a  hornbook, 
from  which  children  learnt  the  alplia- 
bet,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  phrase.] 

You  shall  not  neede  to  buy  bookes ;  no,  scome  to  dis- 
tinguish a  B  fh)m  a  batlUdoore ;  oncly  IJooke  that  your 
cares  be  long  enough  to  reach  our  ruoiments,  and  vou 
are  made  for  ever.  Guls  Hume-booke,  l<i09. 

For  in  this  age  of  critirks  are  such  store. 

That  of  a  2?  will  mal;e  a  battledoor. 

J.  Taylor's  Mutto.  DtdU, 
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To  the  nciitlcmcn  nadc rs  Uiat  understand  a  B  from  a 
tmtUrdimr.  Ibid.,  Dtdic.  to  Odcomb's  Compl. 

+AgJiinc,  I  tiflirnie  that  thiw  being  iio  sclioller,  but  a 
Biiiiple  liouefct  dunce,  a»  I  aui,  that  cannot  say  ^  to  a 
batlUdore,  it  is  very  presumptuously  done  of  me  to 
offer  to  bcy-pnssc  and  repass*;  it  in  print  sa 

kin:f*s  Jfaf/cpninytcortk  of  Wit,  161S.  ded. 
■JNcque  nature  neoue  'literaa  novit:  nee  knowcth  not 
a  B  from  a  battU-dore. 

WllhaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  B67. 

BABIES  IN  THE  EYES.  The  inmia- 
ture  reflection  of  himself  which  a 
ptTson  sees  in  the  pupil  of  another's 
fve,  on  looking  closely  iwto  it,  was 
sportively  called  by  oar  ancestors  a 
little  boy  or  baby,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  amorous  allusions.  Thus 
Drayton : 

But  O,  see,  see  we  need  enquire  no  further. 

Upon  your  lips  the  scarlet  drops  are  found. 
And  in  your  eye  Ike  boy  that  did  the  murder.    Idea  S. 

Thus  also  an  anonymous  writer,  in  an 
ode  which  Mr.  Ellis  inserted  in  his 
beautiful  compilation  from  the  old 
English  poets: 

In  each  of  her  two  crystal  eye* 

Smilcth  a  naked  boy ; 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

Speciment,  Ist  ed.,  p  7. 

Quoted   also   by   Warton,    Hist.   P., 

iii,  48. 

And  Herrick : 

Or  those  babies  in  your  ejes. 
In  their  christall  nunneries. 

1M38.    Alio  p.  150. 

Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have 
alluded  to  this  notion  in  the  following 
passage : 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, 
And,  at  that  instant,  uke  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Timon  of  Ath.,  i,  S. 

As  it  requires  a  very  near  approach 
to  discern  these  little  images,  poets 
make  it  an  employment  of  lovers  to 
look  for  them  in  eacli  other's  eyes. 
See  To  Look  Babies,  &c. 
BABION,  or  BABIAN,  the  same  as 
Bavian.  a  baboon.  "Our  old 
writers,"  says  Mr.  Gilford,  "spell 
this  word  in  many  diflerent  ways ;  all 
derived,  however,  from  bavaan, 
Dutch."  He  adds,  "We  had  our 
knowledge  of  this  animal  from  the 
Hollanders,  who  found  it  in  great 
numbers  at  the  Cape."  Note  on  the 
follotoing  passage. 

1  am  neither  your  minutaur,  nor  your  centaur,  nor 
your  satyr,  nor  your  hyaena,  nor  your  babion. 

B.  Jon.  Cyntkia'e  Betels,  i,  1. 

Ji^ee  Bavian. 

Of  all  the  rest,  that  roost  resembles  man, 
Was  an  o'ergrown  ill-favourd  babian. 

Drayt.  Moonc.,  p.  600L 


For  which  he  afterwards  uses  baboon, 
as  equivalent.     See  p.  503. 

Out  dance  the  baiiann.       B.  Jomi.  Xfiyr^  SML 

In  the  reprint  of  Marstoii'a  Satires  bj 
J.  Bowie  (1764)  we  read, 

Fond  affectation 
Befits  an  ape,  and  mmnpiiif  heAUm, 

8iA.ix.b.S,p.218 

This  error  arose  from  ignormQce  of 
the  word  babion.  Omit  the  1  in 
babilon,  and  all  is  right. 

Befits  an  ape,  and  nramiung  *«H«» 

iAnd  is  it  possible  so  divine  a  coddoae 
Should  faU  from  heaven  to  wallow  here  in  lin 
W^ith  a  babion  as  this  is? 

Bandolpk*$  JeaUm  iMtn^  1641 

BABLE,  the  same  as  Baublb,  q,  v.  Id 
the  edition  of  Dray  ton*8  Works  printed 
in  1 753,  8vo,  this  word  is  ignorantly 
changed  to  Babel,  « 

Which  with  much  sorrow  brouj^lii  into  my  Bund 
liicir  wretched  soids,  so  i^ontntlv  blind. 
When  ev'n  the  great'st  things  in  tiie  world  nastaUe, 
That  climb  to  ful,  and  damn  them  for  a  iaUe. 

Tke  (hel,  Dntyt.,  vol  iv,  p.  1390. 
Mean  while,  my  Mall,  think  thou  it's  boDOunble 
To  be  my  foolc,  and  I  to  be  thy  bmble. 

Earring.  Epif^  ii,  91 

fBABLE,  adj.  Empty;  chaUcriug; 
frivolous.  As  a  n.  «.,  idle  talk;  in 
which  sense  the  word  bablerg  was 
also  used,  and  babblement.  It  seems 
to  be  only  another  form  of  baub/e, 
and  was  also  used  to  signify  glaFs  or 
metal  ornaments  of  dress. 

Languard,  babiUard.    A  bahbUr:  a^imtler:  atntler: 
one  that  is  ftill  of  vaine  talke.  ^omeneUlor,  \l^ 

I  list  not  write  the  habU  praise 
Of  apes,  or  owles,  or  popii^aies» 
Or  of  the  cat  GximmaUdn. 

Tmylae>s  Wbrtes,  \tSO. 
Tliat  woortliie  Booke  of  Martyrs  made  bv  that  fiunous 
father  and  excellent  instrument  in  Goo  his  chnreh, 
niaister  John  Fox,  so  little  to  be  accepted  and  all  other 
good  books  little  or  nothing  to  be  reverenced ;  whdst 
other  tO)-es,  fantasies,  and  bableries,  wheixrf  the  world 
is  fill,  arc  suffered  to  be  printed. 

Stmbbes*  AnaUmie  of  Ahaa, 

The  word  babelavant,  which  occurs 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  Cheater 
Plays,  is  probably  from  the  same 
source. 

Sir  Cayphas.  harcken  nowe  to  me. 
This  bahelarante  our  kinge  wonlde  be ; 
VQiatsoever  he  sayes  nowe  before  thee, 
I  Iiarde  hym  save  full  yore 
That  prince  he  was  of  such  postee, 
Destroye  the  temple  well  nughte  he» 
And  bulde  it  up  in  dayes  three, 
Righte  as  it  was  before. 

BACCAUE.  A  cant  word,  meaning,  go 
back,  used  in  allusion  to  a  proverbial 
saying,  *' Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to 
his  sow  ;**  probably  mnde  in  rididule 
of  some  man  who  affected  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  without  having  it,  and  who 
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produced  Lis  Ijatinized  Boglish  words 
on  the  most  thvinl  occasions. 

Saving  your  tulc,  Petrurhio,  I  prny 

Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 

Bmccmre  !  you  are  marvellous  fom'nnl. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 
Tbe  masculine  gender  is  more  worthy  than  the  femi- 
nine.   Therefore,  Licio,  backare.      l^ly,  Mydas,  v,  S. 

It  is  often  used  by  Hey  wood  the 
fipigramroatist,  a^, 

Shall  I  consume  mvself,  to  restore  him  now ; 

Kay  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow.       Poems,  p.  34. 

Upon  ihis  proverb  the  same  author 
made  several  things  that  he  called 
epigrams.  T\\\»  word  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  conjecturing  critics,  who 
would  have  changed  it  to  Baccalare, 
an  Italian  term  of  reproach. 
BACHELOR'S  BUTTON.  A  flower; 
the  campion,  or  lychnis  sylcestris  of 
Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  4/2. 

Now  the  similitude  that  these  floures  have  to  the 
jagged  doath  buttons,  autiently  wome  in  this  king- 
d«Mu.  gave  occasion  to  our  gentlewomen  and  other 
lovers  of  lloures  in  those  times,  to  cull  them  bachelor's 
buttons.  Loc.  cit. 

Su|)posed,  by  country  people,  formerly, 
to  have  some  magical  eiftrct  upon  the 
fortunes  of  lovers.  [They  practised  a 
sort  of  divination  with  them,  to  try 
whether  they  should  marry  their 
mistresses  or  not.]  Perhaps  alluded  to 
in  this  passage : 

Master  Fenton, he  will  carry't,  he  will  cjirry't :  tis 

in  his  buttons,  he  will  cany't.  Mcr.  If.,  iii,  2. 

It  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  phrase 
for  being  unmarried,  "  to  wear  bache- 
lors buttons,**  in  which  probably  a 
quibble  was  intended : 

He  wean  bachelors  buttons,  does  he  not  ? 

H«yir.  Fair  Maid  of  the  West, 

[Bachelors*  buttons  are  described  as 
having  been  sometimes  worn  also  by 
the  young  women.] 

tTherrby  I  saw  the  batchehrs*  buttons,  whose  virtue 
is  to  make  wanton  maidens  weepe  when  they  have 
wome  it  forty  weekes  under  their  aprons,  fur  a  favour. 
Ortene's  (^pfor  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1620. 

BACK  AND  EDGE,  phr.  for  com- 
pletely,  entirely;  the  back  and  the 
edge  being  nearly  the  whole  of  some 
instruments. 

By  the  influence  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  wrouj;ht 
ao  powerfully  on  their  tender  pulse,  that  they  have 
eogifed  themsdves  ours,  bad  and  edge. 

Lady  Alimony,  act  iii,  sign.  II,  1. 

fTb  set  one*s  back  up,  to  provoke  his 
indignation. 

That  wivd  set  my  back  up,  and  I  said.  As  master  had 
od  brib'd  to  be  dose,  so  1  Uop'd  he  would  not  betray 
bis  trust.  iMtme  Huddle^s  Letter,  1710. 

+  7'o  ride  on  one's  buc/c,  to  deceive  him 
succirssfully. 


Tby  father  made  an  asse  off,  vrXt  thou  goe? 
And  I  in  triumph  riJimj  on  A>«  hmk: 

The  Wizard,  a  Play,  16  lO, 

"f  Back  bear,  an  old  term  of  forest  law. 

Back  bears  is,  where  any  man  hath  slaine  a  wild  beast 
in  the  forrest,  and  is  found  caryin;;  away  of  the  same, 
this  the  old  forresters  do  rail  backbeare. 
ManKood's  Treatise  of  the  Lawes  of  the  Forrest,  1598. 

tBACKNAL.  In  the  Mock  Songs,  1(J75, 
p.  123,  is  one  *'to  the  tune  of  the 
new  French  dance  called  backnal** 

BACKRACK,  or  BACKRAG.  A  sort  of 
Gennau  wine,  sometimes  mentioned 
with  Rhenish.  The  name  is  corrupted 
from  that  of  the  place  of  its  growth. 
In  a  modern  book  of  travels  I  find  the 
following  account: 

Tlie  finest  flavour  is  communicated  by  soils  either 
argillaceous  or  marly.  Of  this  sort  is  a  mountain  near 
Bacharach,  the  wines  of  which  are  said  to  liave  a 
muscadine  flavour,  and  to  be  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
an  emperor,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  demanded  four 
large  barrels  of  them,  instead  of  10.000  florins,  which 
the  city  of  Nuremberg  would  have  paid  for  its  privileccs. 

Mrs.  Radcltffe's  Journey  in  1794. 

Also  in  Dr.  Ed.  Brown's  Travels  16^7  : 

On  the  19th  we  c^sat  io  Baccharach,  or  ad  Bacchi  aras, 

belonging  to  the  elector  palatine ;  a  place  famous  for 

excelknt  wines.  P.  117. 

I'll  go  afore,  and  have  the  bon-flre  made. 

My  fireworks,  and  flap-dragons,  and  eood  backrack. 

With  a  peck  of  little  hshes,  to  drink  aown 

In  healths  to  this  dav.  B.  /•  ^.  Beg.  Btuh,  v,  2. 

I'm  fur  no  tongues  out  dry'd  ones,  such  as  will 

Give  a  fine  relish  to  my  backrag. 

City  Match,  Q.  PI.,  ix,  282. 

A  beautiful  view  of  Bacharach  is  given 
in  some  late  views  on  the  Rhine. 
BADDBR,  from  bad.     This  analogous, 
but  unauthorised  comparative,  is  used 
by  Lyly,  in  his  preface  to  Euphues. 

But  as  it  is,  it  may  be  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  worst.  Euph.,  B.  1.  b. 

Mr.  Todd  found  baddest,  in  Sir  E. 
Sandvs. 
BADGE.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
&c.,  all  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
wore  silver  badges  on  their  liveries,  on 
which  the  arms  of  their  masters  were 
engraved.  To  this  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes in  the  following  passage : 

To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery. 

Bape  ofLuerece,  p.  &34k 

The  colour  of  the  coat  was  universally 
blue,  which  made  this  further  distinc- 
tion necessarv.     See  Blue. 

* 

A  blue  coat  with  a  badge  does  better  witli  you. 

Gr.  Tu  Quoque.    0.  PI.,  vii,  33. 

That  is,  a  servant's  dress.  It  was  also 
called  a  cognizance ;  and  vulgarly 
corrupted  iwio  cu/lisen.  SecCuLLiSEN. 

Attendinjr  on  him  he  had  some  five  men ;  their  eogni*. 

tance,  as  I  remeiiiWr,  was  n  pcacocke  withimt  a  tavle. 

Csens's  qutp,  HarU  Misc.,  v,  p.  412.. 
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BADGER.  It  18  a  viil«:nr  error,  still 
iDveterately  niRin(aiiu-d,  by  many  who 
have  sufficient  opportunities  of  inform- 
ing themselves  better,  that  this  animal 
has  the  two  legs  on  one  side  shorter 
than  those  on  the  other.  It  is  noticed 
as  an  error  by  Brown,  Pseudodox., 
b.  iii,  ch.  5.  It  is  alluded  to  as  a 
supposed  fact,  by  W.  Browne,  in 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i,  song  4 : 

And  as  that  beast  kath  trgt  I'whicli  shepherds  feare, 
Yrleep'd  a  bad^rr,  width  our  lambs  doth  teare) 
One  long,  Ike  othrr  short,  that  when  he  runs 
I'lHHi  tde  jilains  he  halts,  hut  when  he  vons 
On  nra^r^'  rocks,  or  stecpy  stills,  we  see 
^'une  runs  more  swift,  nor  easier  than  he. 

Dravton  also  calls  him  *' /A'  uneven 
Icffff^fJ  badger,''  and  speaks  of  his 
halting,  in  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1534. 

We  are  not  badaers^ 
For  oar  legs  are  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

Lyly,  Midas,  i,  2. 

BAFFLE,  V.  To  use  contemptuously  ; 
to  unknight.  It  was  originally  a 
punishment  of  infamy,  inflicted  on 
recreant  knights,  one  part  of  which 
was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels. 
In  French,  baffouerov  baffvler.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Spenser : 

And  after  all  for  ^rreater  infniuie 
He  by  the  herh  him  htou/  vfiOH  a  trer. 
And  bfifvVd  so.  that  all  \\  Iik  li  passed  by 
TIic  picture  of  his  punislinicnt  might  see. 

/  q.,  VI,  vii,  27. 

The  coward  Bessus,  in  King  and  no 
King,  confesses  that  he  had  met  with 
ihis  treatment : 

In  this  state  I  continued,  'till  thry  hung  me  up  by  tk' 
hetis,  and  heat  nic  wi'  hasUr-sticks.  as  if  they  would 
have  hak'd  me.  After  this  I  railed  and  eat  quietlv: 
for  the  whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  mc  for  a  baffled 
and  wliip'd  fellow.  Act  ii,  sc.  2. 

There  is  n  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle, 
Hen.  VIII,  ]).  40,  wherein  the  practice 
is  spoken  of  as  then  retained  in  Scot- 
land. The  word  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, Rich.  II,  i,  1,  in  the  more 
general  sense ;  but  in  the  following 
passage  seems  to  refer  to  the  parti- 
cular species  of  ignominy : 

.an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me.  1  lien.  IV,  i,  S. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  also 
implied,  where  Falstaff  says. 

If  tnou  do  it  half  so  gravely,  so  m^estically,  both  in 
verd  Mfia  matter,  hang  tne  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet- 
tucker,  or  a  poulter's  luire.  Ibid.,  ii,  4. 

The  subsequent  allusions  are  added, 
only  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  figure 
he  would  make  when  thus  baffled. 
See  also  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  0.  PL, 
ii,  183. 


BAG,  to  give  ike,  to  a  persou  ;  a  collo- 
quial phrase  for  to  cheat. 

You  shall  bare  tbote  curses  which  beloofs  unto  vov 
crafl;  you  shall  be  li^ht-footed  to  travel  fiun,  &^ 
witted  upou  every  small  oceaaioin  to«tre  Toar  mastoi 
the  bag.  Greene's  Qmip,  ^.,  Umri.  Jfise^  v,  4lL 

To  BAG,  r.  To  breed,  to  become  preg- 
nant. 

Wdl,  Venus  shortly  hogged,  and  ere  }aag  vm  Cn^  \nL 

JU.  Mmgt^  VI,  p.  I A 

'\Bag  and  bottle^  a  common  phrase  for 
provisions. 

Arise,  arise,  said  joOy  Bobin, 
And  now  ccunt  let  me  tee 
What's  in  thy  bsu/  imd  holtte,  I  aay  * 
Come  tell  it  unto  me 

Ballnd  cf  Bokin  Hood  mud  the  Skepkeri. 
An  ill  cootrivins  rascal,  that  in  his  jomiger  veait 
should  choose  to  lUg  the  hag  and  the  Mtle  a  mile  cr 
two  to  school ;  and  to  bring:  home  only  a  imaQ  bit  of 
Greek  or  Latin  most  mag:isUrrially  oonsimed. 

Eaehard's  Ohserratioat,  1C7I. 

fBAGATELL.  A  thing  of  small  worth. 
Fr.    A  word  which  is  hardly  obsolete. 

Your  trifles  and  hagatells  are  ill  bestowed  uptm  me, 
therfore  heerafter  I  pray  let  me  have  of  ytrar  best 
sort  of  wares.  UoteelVs  FkmiUar  Letlm,  16a0. 

I  rummaged  all  my  stores,  and  search'd  my  cells, 
Wher  nought  appear'd,  God  wot,  bat  hagateUs.     Ibid. 

tBAG-PUDDING.  A  pudding  made 
evidently  of  flour  and  suet,  with  plumi, 
and  of  an  elongated  shape,  as  it  hid 
two  ends.  It  probably  represented 
our  rolly-polly  puddings,  and  seems 
from  the  frequent  allusion  to  it  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  dish  at  the 
tables  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

A  hie  bag-pudding  tl*en  I  must  commend. 
For  ne  is  full,  and  holds  out  to  tiie  end ; 
Sildome  with  men  is  found  so  sound  a  friend. 

Dariet,  Scomrgs  e^  lUig,  lOlL 
First  to  break  fast,  then  to  dine. 
Is  to  conquer  Bcilnniiine : 
]>iMinctions  then  nre  budding. 
Old  Sutclirs  wit 
Did  never  hit, 
But  after  his  bag-pudding. 

CartKrighrs  Ordinary.  165L 
Since  the  first  putting  of  plumbs  into  bag-pmddtngs. 
Since  men  first  wore  pcmiiigs. 
Since  the  pox  was  first  invented.        Poor  Rohin,  1699l 

There  are  se%'eral  reasons  to  be  given,  that  the  grocer's 
trade  will  be  currant  this  year ;  a  /o*  for  care,  their 
calling  will  never  be  out  of  date  so  umg  as  men  eat 
plumbs  in  their  puddings.  Were  it  not  for  their 
trade,  we  should  have  no  Christmas  pies,  and  a  posset 
without  sugar,  would  look  like  a  bag-pudding  without 
suet.  IbiJ. 

True  love  is  not  like  to  a  bag-pudding ;  a  bag-pudding 
hath  two  ends,  but  true  love  faAth  never  an  end. 

Ibid.,  17(19. 

fBAGGAGE.  Apparently  synonymous 
with  scum. 

Fill  an  ege-shdl  newly  emptied  with  the  iiiice  of  sin- 
green,  ana  set  it  in  hot  embers ;  scum  off  the  green 
baggage  from  it,  and  it  will  be  a  water. 

Lupton's  lHoMMind  Notable  Thitigs. 

fBAGGAMMON.  The  game  of  back- 
gammon. 

That's  not  well,  though  yon  have  learnt  to  play  al 
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hnggmnmmf  yoa  must  not  forget  Irish,  which  it  a 
more  serious  and  solid  game. 

HowdVs  Familiar  Letters^  1650. 

fBAILIWICK.     Stewardship. 

We  shall  come  to  give  an  account  of  our  bailiwick^ 
and  to  be  reckoned  withall  for  the  employment  of  our 
taknts.  DatVs  Pathway  to  Heaven,  p.  173. 

BAIiNE,  s.     A  bath.     Bain,  Fr. 

And  so  sir  Launcdot  made  faire  Elaine  for  to  gather 
herbs  for  him  to  make  a  baint. 

Hist,  of  K.  Arthur,  4to,  1634. 
And  hath  him  in  the  taine 
Of  his  son's  blood,  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  268. 
f  Vallet  de  bain.  A  boy  or  servant  attendant  about 
such  buainesse  as  belonged  to  the  bavnet  or  stuves. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
f  To  conclude,  as  the  old  vails  of  Chalcedon  were  in 
pulling  downe,  for  to  build  up  a  haiiu  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  the  raunge  and  course  of  the  stone-worke 
was  loosened,  upon  a  foure  square  stone  which  lay 
couched  in  the  middle  of  the  worke,  these  Greekc 
verses  following  were  found. 

HoUand't  AMmiantu  Marcellintts,  1609. 

BAINE,  r.     To  bathe.     Baiyner,  Fr. 

Hoping  against  hope,  and  fayning  by  and  by  some 
joy  and  pleasure,  wnercin  he  bainM  himself  with  great 
contented  miude.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  voL  ii 

To  kaxue  themselves  in  my  distilling  blood. 

Wound$  of  Civil  War,  F.  Lodge. 

BAISEMAINS.     Compliments    saluta- 

lions.  Fr.  Spenser, 
BAIT,  V,  Terra  in  falconry.     See  Bate. 
tBAiriNG-STOCK.     An  object  to   be 

baited  by  everybody.    Analogous  with 

laughing-stock. 

Whereby  my  credit  hath  been  blemished,  the  good 
opinion  which  many  held  of  me  lost,  my  name  abused, 
and  1  a  common  rcproech,  a  scome,.a  bye-word,  and 
kaytiug-stockt  to  the  poysonous  teeth  of  envy  and 
sbinder.  Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 

f  BAKE  means,  apparently,  a  wanton  boy. 

How  uneqnall  judses  ue  fathers  azainst  all  yong  men : 
who  think  it  mene,  we  should  of  little  hakes  by  and 
by  l>ecome  sage  olde  men.      I^ence  in  Eiigltsh,'\G\^. 

tBAKER*S-DOZEN.  Thirteen.  It  was 
^  originally  called  a  deviVs-dozeny  and 
was  the  number  of  witches  supposed 
to  sit  down  at  table  together  in  their 
great  meetings  or  sabbaths.  Hence 
the  superstition  relating  to  the  num- 
ber thiitoen  at  table.  The  baker,  who 
waa  a  very  unpopular  character  in 
former  times,  seems  to  have  been 
substituted  on  this  account  for  the 
devil. 

Pair-royall  headed  Cerberus  Iiis  cozen ; 
Hercules  labours  were  a  baker's  dozen 

Cleweland's  Poems,  1651. 
That  all  the  prodigies  brought  forth  before 
Are  bat  dame  Nature's  blush  left  on  the  score. 
This  strinn  the  baker's  ioun,  christens  nil 
The  cross-legd  hours  of  time  since  Adam's  fall. 

FUtcher's  Poems,  p.  131. 

BAK'D-MEAT,  means  generally,  meat 
prepared  by  baking,  but  in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  our  ancestors  it  signi- 
fied more  usually  a  meat  pie ;  or  per- 
haps any  other  pie.     This  significa- 


tion has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  only  **  meats  dres-^ed 
by  the  oven ;''  yet  the  very  quotation 
he  employs,  from  Bacon,  leads  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  ;  for  there  they 
are  classed  withsweetmeats.  In  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  has 
said, 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry  ; 

Capulet  exclaims, 

Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica, 

Spare  not  for  cost.  iv,  4. 

ThisaUo  suggests  the  same  idea.  But 
R.  Sherwood  puts  it  otitof  all  doubt : 
by  whom,  in  the  English  part  of  Cot- 
grave's  dictionary,  bak'd  meats  are 
rendered  by  pastisserie,  i.  e.  pdtisserie; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  pastisserie  U 
translated  "  all  kind  of  pies,  or  bakd 
meats, *^ 

You  speak  as  if  a  man 
Should  know  what  fowl  is  coftin'd  in  a  bak\l  meat 
Afore  it  is  cut  up.  White  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  312. 

Co^'/iV  means  incrusted.  See  Coffin. 
Prior  speaks  of  bak'd-meats,  in  an 
imitation  of  Chaucer : 

Full  oft  doth  Mat  with  Topaz  dine.  Eatcth  bak^d 
meals,  &c. 

But  whether  he  meant  it  in  this  sense 
is  not  so  clear. 
BALDRICK,   or  BAULDRICK,  s,     A 
belt. 

But  that  I  will  have  a  reclieat  winded  in  my  ibrehenil, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baUirick.  the  ladies 
shall  pardon  me.  Mitch  A.,  \,  1. 

Athwart  liis  breast  a  bauldrick  brave  he  ware. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  vii,  29. 

The  zorliac  is  called  by  Spenser  the 
bauldrick  of  the  heavens  : 

Tliat  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sieht 
W^hich  deek  the  bauldrick  of  the  heavens  briglit. 

Prothalamion,  174. 

fBALDUCTUM.  A  mediceval  word 
meaning  literally  buttermilk,  but  it  was 
used  apparently  in  a  burlesque  sense 
for  a  paltry  affected  writer,  and  also 
for  his  compositions. 

And  because  every  bnldnctum  makes  divine  poetric  to 
be  but  base  rime,  1  leave  thee  (sacred  eloquence)  to  be 
defrndiil  by  the  Muses  ornaments,  and  such  (despised) 
to  live  tormented  with  endless  povcrtie. 

Polimanteia,  1 593. 

BALE,  s.     Sorrow.     Sax. 

Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 

The  one  side  must  have  bale.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

l^t  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale, 

Spens.  Daphnaida,  320. 

BALE  OF  DICE.     A  pair  of  dice. 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice. 
Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  shew  the  cheat. 
And  ninibleness  of  linnd.  B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i,  3. 

A  pox  upon  these  dice,  give's  a  fresh  hale. 

Greene's  Tu  Qnoque,  O.  PI.,  vii,  60, 

fBALIST.     Ball(ist,  both  as  a  n.  and  v. 
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And  when  lif  comes  there,  poor  Mrale,  hee  lyes  in  brine, 
in  balist,  and  is  lamentable  sicke  of  the  scurvyes. 

Ntuk,  l*ierc€  Pmilesse,  1692. 
And  ns  a  wolfe,  beein;;  about  to  dcvoure  a  horse,  doth 
balht  his  belly  with  earth,  that  he  may  hang  the  heavier 
upon  him.  Ibid. 

•j  BAIilSTlER.     A  cro8sbow-mnn. 

And,  becnusc  no  delay  might  impeach  this  project, 
taking  with  him  none  hut  the  men  of  armcs  ana  m/m- 
tirrs,  unmeet  sooldicrs  to  protect  and  defend  their 
ruler,  passed  the  same  way  through,  and  came  to 
Autosidorum.  UoUamPt  Jmntianus  Marcellinut,  1609. 

BALKE,  s,     A  beam,  or  rafter. 

Many  a  piece  of  bacon  hare  I  had  out  of  ihtirbalkf*. 
Gammer  Chirltm's  N.,  O.  PL,  ii,  7. 
In  its  swift  pullies  oft  the  men  withdrew 
The  tree,  and  oft  the  riding  balk  forth  threw. 
The  mighty  beam  redoubled  oft  its  blows. 

Fair/.  T.,  xviii,  80. 

Also  a  ridge  in  ploughed  land,  or 
rather  a  space  left  between  the  lands 
in  a  common  field ;  still  used  in  the 
midland  counties. 

And  as  the  plowman  when  the  land  he  tils 
Throws  up  the  fniitfull  earth  in  ridged  hils. 
Between  whose  chevron  form  he  leaves  a  balke ; 
So  twixt  those  hils  had  nature  fnim'd  this  walkc. 

liffivnfU  Itrit.  Past.^  i  4. 
No  griping  landlord  hath  iuclos'd  thy  walkes, 
Nur  toy  ling  plowman  furrow 'd  them'  in  balkct. 

/Ai«/.,ii,2,p.61. 

See  Junius  and  Minshew. 
6ALKE,   V.     To   rai>e  into  ridges ;  to 
j)ile  up. 

Mnisliew  has  this  word,  "to  balke,  or 
make  a  balk  in  eariny  (i.  e.  plowing) 
of  land."  Thus  some  explain  this 
passage  of  Shakespeare  : 

Ten  thousand  bohl  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights 

Bnlfd  in  tbeir  own  blood  did  sir  Wultcrsee 

On  Uolmedon's  plains.  1  Uen.  IV,  i,  1. 

Others  would  change  the  reading  to 
bak'd  in  the  sense  of  incrusted,  which 
is  not  without  authority  from  Shake- 
spoare  himself.  See  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 
Thfie  however  the  blood  is  buk'd  by 
the  lire  of  the  houses,  not  the  person 
bnk'd  in  blood.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  Hey  wood  is  more  appo- 
site : 

Tn)iln8  lies  embak^d 
In  his  cold  blu<>d.  Iron  Age. 

f7'o   BALKK.     To  relinquish;   to  pass 
off  a  b»r<;ain  :  to  overlook. 

I/enni'd  nnd  jmlicioiis  lord,  if  I  should  balke 
Tliyne  hoiior'd  nuiiie,  it  being  in  my  wav. 
Mv  niiise  unwortliy  were  of  such  a'waliie, 
where  honor's  bnuichcs  make  it  ever  Mav. 

Unties,  Scourge  of  Az/V,  1611. 
How ?  let  her  go?  by  no  means,  sir.  It  shall  never 
be  n*ad  in  chronicle,  that  sir  Arther  Addel  (my  re- 
nowned friend;  batrk'd  a  mistress  for  fear  of  rivais. 

Caryl,  Sir  Salomon,  1091. 
Till*  was  mv  man.  but  1  was  to  try  him  to  the  bottom ; 
and  indeed  in  that  consisted  my  safety,  for  if  he 
bitlkfd,  I  knew  I  was  undone  as  surely  as  he  was 
undone  if  be  took  me. 

Forti>nes  of  Moll  Flanders,  1723. 

tBALLETRY,  or  BALLATRY.  A  song. 


From  the  Ital.    The  word  is  used  b? 
Milton. 

Were  their  ituffe  by  ten  miUiiHis  more  Traaiaataiii  cr 
Transalpine  barbaroos  than  balletry.  he  would  hart 
prest  it  luMm  Wolfe  whether  he  would  or  no. 

Ifask's  Have  with  worn  to  Sefffnm  tTuUeu,  la9ti^ 

BALLTARDS,  for  BILLIARDS,  from  a 
mistaken  opinion  concerning  the  ety- 
mology, which  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  really  from  6//- 
Hard,  Fr. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  baUismis  Jhr  unfit. 
With  shuttlecocks  misMming  nuualy  wit. 

Speuur,  Motk.  Hub.  "Me,  8lB. 

fBALLINGER,  or  B ALINGBR.  A  sort 
of  small  sailing  vessel. 

For  in  the  same  haven  two  kalptgtn  and  two  gmt 
carickes  laden  with  marchaondue  wer  drouied,  uil 
the  broken  maste  of  another  earicke  waa  blowen  onr 
the  wall  of  Hampton. 

HalVs  Unum,  1548.  Jim.  F,  folSC. 
That  by  such  a  daye  eTery  port  town  do  ftoiish  ti 
commun,  at  the  charges  of  the  town,  ao  many  fisbrr 
hoates  or  ballingars.  Egerton  Fstpers,  p.  Ii. 

BALLOON,,  or  BALOON,  «.  A  large 
inflated  ball  of  strong  leather,  used  in 
a  game  of  the  same  appellation.  The 
game  was  French. 

while  others  have  been  at  the  balloon,  I  have  been  i>t 
my  books.  Ben.  Jon,  Fox,  ii,  1 

All  tliat  is  nothing,  I  can  toM  liim  thoa. 

G.  I  thus:  'tis  easier  sport  than  the  ^llooM. 

Four  PrenUers  of  Land.,  O.  PL,  ri,  497 

In  the  above  passage  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  word  is  erroneously  printed  balluo, 
in  Whalley*s  edit.  In  the  game  of 
balloon  J  the  ball  was  struck  with  the 
arm,  like  the  foUis  of  the  ancients. 
Minshew  in  Bracer,  speaks  of  a 
wooden  bracer  worn  on  the  arm  by 
balodne  players.  Bailey  says,  **  Al  o 
a  great  ball  with  which  noblemen  and 
princes  use  to  play.**  lu  the  play  of 
Eastward  Hoe,  Sir  Petrouel  Flash 
says,  *'  We  had  a  match  at  baloon  too 
with  rov  Lord  Whackum,  for  four 
crowns;*'  and  adds,  '*0  sweet  lady, 
'tis  a  strong  play  with  the  arm.'* 
0.  PI.,  iv,  211.  This  game  is  thus 
described  in  a  book  entitled  Country 
Contents  : 

A  strong  and  nun'eing  sport  in  the  open  fidda,  with  a 
great  ball  of  double  leather  filled  with  wind,  and 
uriven  to  and  fro  with  the  straigth  of  a  man's  arm, 
armed  with  a  bracer  of  wood. 

Strutt,  who  quotes  this  description, 
adds  that  it  was  the  same  sport  \\  liii'li 
was  revived  not  many  years  ago  st 
Pimlico  under  the  title  of  the  Olympic 
game.  Vol.  iii,  p.  148.  Tliat  the  bal- 
loon was  filled  with  wind^  appears  in 
this  quotation : 
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re  that  taUones  are  blowen  tip  with  winde,  the 
Iher  rebounde. 

ie  JUgimfntof  Women,  Hnrl.  MS.,  6257,  fol.20. 
foole,  to  French  baloone,  and  there  at  play 
le  the  progresse  of  thy  sullen  day. 

B.  Anton.  Fhil.  Satyres,  p.  20.  ^ 

lescribed  by  Coryat  as  played  at 
e.     Crud.,  ii,  15,  repr. 

dear  de  Gallia  writes  all  night  till  noone, 
odins  highly  tennis  or  balooue. 

Taylor's  Works,  \&iO. 
lose  we  not  the  hold  we  have, 
aater^graspe  the  trembline  slave; 
at  balcon  with'a  heart,  and  wiude 
trings  like  scaines,  steale  into  his  minde 
honrand  hells,  and  feigned  joves 
rorse  than  they,  whilst  like  whipt  boys, 
this  scourge  bee's  hush  with  toys. 

Lovelace's  Lucasla,  1649. 

W,  adj.     Explained  in  the  mar- 
aut ;  that  is,  bony,  thin. 

he  ballow  nag  outotrips  Uie  wind  in  chase. 

Drayton,  Polyolh.,  iii,  p.  704. 

lot  find  the  word  elsewhere. 
STELL.     A  geometrical  instra- 

O'cer.  TuBC.  6.  YirgiL  Virga  geometrarmn, 
»rum  ductus  judicant  A  geometricall  staffe 
UU.  lionunclator,  1586. 

A  curse ;  from  ban,  a  public 
ice  of  condemnation.     Germ. 

thon  that  too  with  multiplying  hanns, 

a  will  to  the  woods.  Tim.  A.,  It,  1. 

with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers. 

X«ar,  ii,8. 

xrord  banning  is  used  in  the  same 

] 

led  no  other  wonrdes  but  cursynges  and  him- 
criying  forthe  plague  and  pestilence. 
Bicke  his  farewell  to  Mi&tarie  Profess.,  1681. 

,  r.     To  curse. 

roln  with  chafing,  down  Adonia  sits 
ing  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adonis,  i,  826. 
bere  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 
their  sonls  to  everlasting  pains. 

Marhno's  Jew  of  Malta,  O.  PL,  viii,  189. 
Band  be  those  coeening  arts  that  wrought  our 
c, 

;  us  wandring  pilgrimes  too  and  fro. 
Lnd  pilgrimes  must  we  bee  without  reliefe, 
lere  so  ere  we  run  there  meetes  us  griefe. 

The  Retumefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 

RY.  This  town  in  the  begin- 
sf  the  17th  century,  was  much 
ed  with  Puritans.  Zeal-of-the- 
Busy,  the  puritanical  Rabbi  in 
Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair,  is 
a  Banbury  man,  and  described 
s  who  had  been  a  baker,  but  left 
fade  to  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

I  knew  divers  of  those  Banhunans  when  I 
Ozftvd.  Act  i,  sc.  8. 

She  is  mocD  devout 
weaver  of  Banbury,  that  hopes 
ce  heaven,  by  singing,  to  make  him  lord 
ity  looms.    Wits^by  Sir  W.  Dav.,  O.  PL,  viil,  410. 
I  ine  loud  pure  wives  of  Banbury,  flee 
( the  sovereign  and  his  hearing. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Gipsies,  roL  vi,  p.  113. 

mry  has  been  celebrated  for  its 


calces  ever  since  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.] 
BAND  was   formerly  synonymous  with 
bond. 

See  Jonson's  Staple  of  News  through- 
out, where  Band,  an  allegorical  per- 
sonage, is  one  of  the  attendants  on 
Pecunia. 

Sistor,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  my  utmost  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof.  Ant.  jr  CI.,  iii,  Sw 

That  is,  **  such  as  I  will  pledge  my 
utmost  bond  that  thou  wilt  prove.'* 
The  expression  is  r^'.her  obscure.  See 
also  Com.  of  E.,  iv,  2,  and  Rich.  II» 
i.  1. 

Since  faith  could  get  no  credit  at  his  hand, 
1  sent  him  word  to  come  and  sue  my  band. 

Churchyard's  Challengf,  p.  153. 
I  knew  his  word  as  currant  as  his  hand. 
And  straight  I  gave  to  him  three  crowns  in  hand. 

Ilarringl.  Epig.,  iv,  16. 

We  should  doubtless  read  band  for 
bond  in  the  following  stanza : 

The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 

With  whetted  blade  in  hand. 
To  spoyle  the  blood  of  innocent 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

Beliques  of  Anc.  Poetry,  voL  i,  p.  216. 

Band  is,  by  Fairfax,  licentiously  used 
for  bound : 

Erotimus  prepard  his  cleansing  eear, 
And  with  a  belt  his  gown  about  nim  band. 

Tasso,  xi,  71. 

See  also  Spanish  Tragedy,  0.  PI., 
iii,  202. 
BAND,  as  an  article  of  ornament  for  the 
neck,  was  the  common  wear  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  clergy  and  lawyers,  who 
now  exclusively  retain  them,  formerly 
wore  ruffs.  The  assumption  of  the 
band  was,  doubtless,  originally  a 
piece  of  coxcombry,  as  was  the  wear- 
ing of  large  wigs,  though  both  are 
now  thought  to  be  connected  witl 
professional  dignity.     See  Todd. 

Ruffs  of  the  bar. 
By  the  vacations  power,  translated  are 
To  cut-work  bands. 

Habinglon,  p,  110,  and  Cens.  lAt^  vii,  407.  %^ 

That  is,  the  lawyers  were  turned-  fine 

gentlemen. 

See  CuT-woEK. 

«  Then  his  band  \ 

May  be  disordered,  and  transformed  from  lace      a      ^ 
To  rut-work.  Beaum.  /*  Fl.  Corom.,  At  V 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  what, 
from  the  -old  usage,  was  within  these 
forty  years  calleu  a  band,  at  the  uni- 
versities, is  noMT  called  a  pair  of  bandt, 
probably  from  a  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  breeches. 
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tBANDSTRlNGS.  Tassells  or  strings 
to  the  band  of  the  neck. 

Unlesse  I  should  be  dunibc !— Bob.— sob,  Asotru. 
Sob  till  tby  buttons  break,  nnd  crack  thy  handstrings. 

Randolyk's  Jealous  Loftert,  1646. 
Youhnveput  me  upon  such  an  odd  intricat  peece  of 
busines,  that  I  thinK  thcr  \(-ns  ncTcr  tlic  Ukc  of  it ;  I 
am  more  puzlcd,  and  entangled  with  it,  than  oft  times 
I  use  to  be  with  my  bandslriuffs  when  I  go  hastily  to 
bed,  and  want  such  a  fair  fentuJl  h:ind  as  you  have  to 
unty  them.  lloireH't  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

S'o  foreign  buttons,  &c..  shall  be  imported,  upon  pain 
of  such  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  are  mentioned  \i\  14 
Oxv.  2.  Entituled,  An  Act  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  forei^  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery,  fringe, 
hand-strings,  buttons,  and  needlework. 

Kilburn's  Choice  I'rrsidents,  1703. 

BANDELEER.  A  broad  belt  of  lea- 
ther, worn  by  a  musqueteer,  over  the 
left  shoulder,  to  which  were  hung, 
besides  other  implements,  ten  or 
twelve  small  cylindrical  boxes,  each 
containing  a  charge  of  powder.  Ban- 
douillere,  Fr. 

^Ty  cask  I  must  change  for  a  cap  and  feather,  my 
bandilero  to  a  scarf  to  hang  my  sword  in. 

Neyic.  Royal  A.,  ^r.,  Arte.  Dr.,  vi,  308. 

Sylvester  calls  the  zodiac  a  bandeleer. 

What  shall  I  say  of  thnt  bright  handeleer 
Which  twice  six  signs  fo  richly  jrnrnish  here? 

bu  Bart.,  p.  iv,  day  2,  week  2. 

According  to  Minshew  and  Kersey, 
the  charge  boxes  were  also  called  ban- 
del  eers. 

-fTlicre's  12i/.  a  peice.  perjeant  take  their  names — I 
shall  order  tlu  iii  too— I'll  teach  'em  to  roar  and  bully 
up  and  down  the  town.  Get  their  coats  and  bande- 
leers  on.  Woman  Captain,  1680. 

BANDOG .  1  Voperly  band-dog,  or  bound- 
dog.  A  dog  always  kept  tied  up  on 
account  of  his  fierceness,  and  with  a 
view  to  increase  that  quality  in  him, 
which  it  certainlv  would  do.  Coles 
and  others  render  it  canis  catenarius, 
[The  early  vocabularies  explain  it  by 
the  Latin  mohssus.']  In  French  chien 
bande,  which  in  the  following  passage 
is  played  upon  ;  chien  meaning  also 
the  cock  of  a  gun  or  pistol. 

Ito  chien  ban  tie  qui  les  gucttoit, 
£n  s'abbattant  les  attnipoit. 

Toicnleg's  Ifudibr.,  canto  L 

These  were  the  dogs  kept  for  baiting 
bears,  when  that  amusement  was  in 
vogue:  and  therefore  were  probably 
the  same  as  those  bv  which  bulls  also 
were  baited,  the  true  old  English  bull- 
dogs, than  which  a  dog  of  greater 
courage  cannot  exist.  Mr.  Gifford 
seems  to  think  they  were  German 
mastiffs.  From  the  word  being  nsu- 
s\\y  written  and  spoken  bandog,  it 
\s  been   sometimes  supposed,   but 


erroneously,  to  be  formed  firom  b 
ban,  or  curse.  From  the  terrifie 
howling  made  by  such  large  dq^ 
they  are  occasionally  introduced  in 
descriptions  of  night,  to  heighten  the 
horror  of  the  picture : 

The  time  when  scritch-owls  cry,  and  htmiagf  howl. 
When  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  19  their  gmras. 

S  Hem.  F7,i.4 
A  man  had  better,  twenty  times,  be  a  handcg  and  barict; 
Than  here,  amongsoch  a  sort,  be  pariah-prinit  or  daxti^ 

Gammur  GmH^  O.  FL,  U,  5Ql 
With  warrens  of  starv'd  fleas  that  bite  like  htadM. 

In  the  following  passages  I  find  it 
spelt  according  to  its  etymology : 

Hush  now  yee  btMd-doggs,  barke  no  mora  at  bm^ 
But  let  me  slide  away  in  secrede. 

Walking  late  in  the  evening  he  was  assaulted  by  kmi^ 
dogs,  and  by  them  worried  and  tome  in  pieees. 

Hepoood^t  Hiermrdtie,  p.  SI 

On  the  queen  (Eliz.)  goiug  to  Kenii- 
worth, 

A  great  sort  of  bandogs  were  there  tyed  in  the  utter 
court,  and  thirteen  beus  in  the  inner.    iVcyr.  ^Ms. 

BANDORE.  A  musical  instrument, 
very  similar  in  form  to  a  guitar,  but 
whether  strung  with  wires  like  that, 
or  with  catgut,  like  the  lute,  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  figured  in  Hawkins's 
Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  iii,  p.  345.  Sir 
John  says,  on  the  authority  of  Stowe 
(Ann.,  p.  369),  that  it  was  invented 
by  John  Rose,  or  rather  Ross,  a  famous 
viol-maker ;  but,  as  it  so  much  re- 
sembles the  Italian  pandura,  both  in 
form  and  name,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Ross  worked  from  an  Italian 
model ;  though  he  might  not  choose 
to  disclose  the  fact  to  his  English 
customers.  See  Hawk.,  iv,  p.  111. 
Minshew  describes  it  as  *'a  musical 
instrument  with  three  strings  ;*'  bat, 
if  the  figure  be  right,  he  is  very 
wrong;  for  the  strings  there  are 
numerous.  Howell,  in  his  vocabulary, 
translates  it  Pandura,  Ital. 

One  Garchi  Sanchez,  a  Spanish  poet,  became  distraught 
of  his  wits  with  overmuch  lentie,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  distraction  was  playing  upon  a  tmndare. 

mu.fU,  smifimaet,  K.  4^  1611 

BANDY,  r.  Originally  a  term  at  tennis ; 
from  bander^  Fr.,  of  the  same  signi- 
fication. 

Had  she  affections  and  warm  yoathfiil  Uood, 

She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 

My  words  would  handif  her  to  my  sweet  lore. 

And  his  to  me.  Bern.,  ii,  S. 

That  while  he  had  been  UaMng  at  tennis. 

He  mifcht  hare  sworn  himself  to  hell,  and  stmdE 

Ilis  soul  into  the  hazard. 

ITsiif  f0r*«  FiitoTM 
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^le  other  mdicb  seem  to  be  nieta- 
phoricnl ;  and  if  bo.  Skinner's  inter- 
pretation tfllia  viribtu  ae  opponere, 
ftnd  hii  derivBtion  from  »e  bander 
eotttre,  fall  to  the  ground. 
[Perhnpa  tlie  modern  game  is  nlluded 
to  ID  the  folinwing  ;] 

tHnr  VII  the  pntdat  rdlawi, 

tBANDY-BALL.     A   YorkBliire    g«me, 

flayed  with  a  crooked  hat  and  a  ball, 
t  ii  the  ume  na  the  Scottiah  game  of 
golf.  It  ia  uncerliiiti  whether  tlie 
followiag  paxaage  relates  to  this  sport. 
See  Stowe'B  Surrey,  ed.  172U,  i,  2;">l. 

Jmtjniiui  ordr^iinl  crrUiiie  l^iiick  oT  pbj'ffl.  ua 
thmrinic  ■  nnnd  bkU  into  Uic  aire,  vhirh  pluv  a  u 
Qiii  daj  mndi  med  unonii  mj  cuunlFymf n  or  Devon- 
(hiie.  Aoi-I**™*.'.  TrMM,  1677. 

fBANBS.  The  baas  of  marriage.  It 
appeara  to  be  the  subject  of  a  pun  in 
the  following  passage.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  bane  was  a  pro- 
clamatioQ. 

Jmir.  WobU  thai  im  Ilic  wont 

JW.  Tlic  iFTT  bnt  of  Dur  tiuf,  Itut  btie  pnn'd 

Wtdloit— Coue.  I'le  lisg  Ibce  a  atch  1  biia 

ICade  uu  (liu  nibjccL       n?  0'ufem'j  Couqufit,  Itftl- 

\&K^GLEQ,part.  Embarrassed;  cum- 
bered. 

I  doe  not  like  tV  DHunnCF  of  (bj  ludi,— 
Ttaf  tilln  >Je  »  ianaU  witli  llij  ili'bli,— 
Vtaifrh  thou  Touldil  liax-e  zuj  Jangliten  portion  paj. 
StjKfioH-t  Vtm  Orralir.lnae. 

tBANKET.     An  old  form  uf  bunquet. 

Afnmbo.  to  lio  downe.  to  lie  bj,  to  lie  or  u(  doiroe  at 


BANKROUT,  or  BANQUEROUT,  ..  A 
bankrupt. 

TiBH  ia  •  tar  i**kTe*l  and  ovN  lun  than  he'i 
vntli  to  Bcuon.  Cem.  of  S.,  iv,  3. 

Kcr  ihult  1  E'er  Mien  er  tbinli  thte  ilnl, 
Hoiij[li  milt,  until  oar  lulrHl  Aan  be  aped.  See. 

I'm.  tXffri.  PnHet.  to  Sk.,  p.  S23, 
or  tUob.  I  tliiiik.  it  niBT  be  tnilj  Hid, 
Tliat  lin'll  pime  Unjumut  in  ov'ry  tnde. 

Bn.  atoit,  p.  t. 

AIho  bankruptcy: 

As  qjiiiappjr  matter  ia  he,  that  ia  made  cnnnbif  hy 
HUT  flluimraekip  a  Duaaihle  merehaBtt  UkU  a 
Bolber  licb  nor  wue,  bU  lAer  aome  taxtnmli. 

JicUm,  Stkaltm.,  p.  (>. 

To  BANKROUT.    To  become  bankrupt. 

Ho  thai  Vina  empin  with  the  loaa  of  laiUie 
Oot-bua  U,  and  will  tulmf. 

BgrtK't  Ctvpifaty,  hy  Tiurpt. 

BANKS'S  HORSE,  or  CURTALL.  A 
learned  horse,  whose  name  was  Mo- 
rocco (aee  Drayt.,  ii,  186),  more  cele- 
brated in  bia  time  thaa  even  the 
letmed  pig  in  onn.      He  ha*  the. 


bonoitr  to  be  mentioned  by  eii-  Waller 
Ralcigli  in  bis  History  of  tlie  World : 

If  Mii«ki  luid  lival  in  olilir  lini'i,  be  would  bata 


lirunia  kij  ho 

Pa 

iEmploynien 


dnidsD  of 


■bi7  ao  ofli-n  atick  tiM,  Ibat  Aai^rtliii  karu,  with  uU 
*Armi».  Ifal  afXiniin.  1808. 

One  of  his  ((ualilicntion«  was  dancing, 
for  which  reason  he  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  alluded  to  in  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  act  i,  !ic.  2,  under  the  title  of 
The  daiifing  hone.  Many  quotations 
concvruing  this  liorae  are  collected  ia 
the  note  on  that  pnssngp,  in  Jolinson 
Bnd  Sleevens's  Sliakes]>enre ;  where 
one  of  his  eiploita  is  said  to  Iihtc  been 
going  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  This  feat  is  alluded  to  ia 
some  verses  by  Gayton,/rom  Baneki 
hit  hone  to  Rusinante : 


If  we  may  trust  the  chronology  of  the 
Owle's  Almanack,  tliis  happened  in 
1601: 

p.  0.  piilll  in  lOlB. 

It  was  given  out  that  he  was  a  spirit. 

See  CuilTAL. 

^Tlie  firdt  mention  of  Banks's  horae 
occurs  about  l.'iOO.  In  1593,  a  sup- 
posed dinlogue  between  Banks  and  bis 
horse  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Maroccut  Extatieut.  The  horse  was 
exhibited  not  only  in  England,  but 
abroad,  where  it  became  suspected 
that  the  horse  waa  a  demon,  and  his 
exhibitor  a  sorcerer,  and  it  ia  stud  tlint 
evrntiiHlIy  both  were  burnt  at  Rome 
by  the  Inquisition.] 
BANKSIDE.  A  part  of  the  boroogh 
of  Siiuthwark  wliere  were  once  four 
ptiblic  theatres,  tlie  Globe,  the  Swan, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Hope.  Ofthefir.^t, 
which  was  famous  for  being  the 
original  stage  on  which  most  of  tlic 
plays  of  Shakespeare  appeared,  there 
is  an  account  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  edition  of  Shakespeare,  by  Mr. 
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Malone.  The  Bank-side  yfas  also  a 
noted  place  for  ladies  of  more  com- 
plaisance than  virtue : 

Come,  I  will  send  for  a  whole  coacli  or  two 
Of  BanJcs'tde  ladies,  and  we  will  be  jovial 

Bandolpk'i  Muses'  X.  Glau,  O.  PL,  ix,  206. 

I  fear  our  best  zeal  for  the  drama  will 
not  authorise  us  to  deny  that  these 
circumstances  are  too  often  combined. 
Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  have 
succeeded  to  the  Bank-side  in  every 
species  of  fame. 

In  the  time  of  Shirley  the  theatres  on 
the  Bank-side  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  of  an  inferior  order,  chiefly 
fit  for  noise  and  show.  Thus  the  pro- 
logue to  his  Doubtful  Heir  begins : 

All  tliat  the  prologue  comes  for  is  to  say, 

Our  author  did  not  calculate  this  plav 

For  this  meridian ;  the  Bancksides,  lie  knows. 

Are  far  more  skilful  at  the  ehbes  and  flows 

Of  water  tlian  of  wit,  ho  did  not  mean 

I'or  th'  elevation  of  your  poles  this  scene. 

"Ko  shows,  no  dance,  and  wliat  you  raost  delight  in, 

Grave  nnderstandcrs,  [those  in  the  pit]  here's  no 

target  fighting 
Upon  the  sU^e,  aU  work  for  cutlers  barr'd, 
"So  bawdery,  nor  no  ballets ;  this  goes  hard. 

BANQUEROUTE.     See  Bankrout. 

BANQUET,  what  we  now  call  a  dessert, 
was  in  earlier  times  often  termed  a 
banquet ;  and  Mr.  Gififord  informs  us 
that  the  banquet  was  usually  placed 
in  a  separate  room,  to  which  the 
guests  removed  when  they  had  dined. 

We'U  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  musick 

And  banquet  be  prepared  here.      Massing.  Unnat.  Comd. 

The  dishes  were  raised  one  upon  another 

As  woodmongers  do  billets,  for  the  first, 

The  second,  and  third  course ;  and  most  of  the  shops 

Of  the  best  confectioners  in  London  ransack'd 

To  furnish  out  a  banket.  Mass.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 

"The  common  place  of  banqueting, 
or  eating  the  dessert,"  the  same  critic 
says,  "was  the  garden-house  or  arbour, 
with  which  almost  every  dwelling  was 
furnished."  To  this  Shallow  alludes, 
when  he  says, 

79ay,  vou  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
yu%  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  grafliug,  &c. 

2  Hen.  IV. 
Every  meale  foure  long  tables  furnished  with  all  varie- 
ties: our  first  and  second  course  being  threescore 
dishes  at  one  boord,  and  after  that  alwnyes  a  banonct. 
J.  Taylor's  PenniJcisf  P\hjr.,  p.  137,  a. 
For  banqueting  stuflf  (as  suckctn,  icllye-s.  »imip}»,) 
1  will  bring  in  myself.  Middl.  Witch,  act  i,  p.  9. 

Evelyn  used  it  in  this  seuse  so  late  as 
in  1685  : 

The  banquet  fdesscrt]  was  twelve  vast  chargers  pil'd 
np  so  high,  tnat  those  who  siit  one  agiiinst  another 
could  hardly  see  each  other.  Of  tht-se  sweet  meats — 
the  ambassadors  tasted  not.     Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  6^. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  distinction  marked  in  these  pas- , 


aages  is  not  always  made  by  authors 
of  that  time.  Banquet  is  often  used 
by  Shakespeare,  and  there  seems 
always  to  signify  a  feast,  as  it  doei 
now.  Massinger  himself  uses  it  so  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  City  Madam. 
[It  was  not  uncommon  to  hare  the 
performance  of  a  play,  or  some  other 
amusement,  between  the  dinner  and 
the  banquet.  See  the  play  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.] 

tOh,  easy  and  pleasant  way  to  glory  I  Rrom  oar  bed 
to  OUT  glass :  from  our  glan  to  our  board ;  fttm  ou 
dinner  to  our  pipe :  from  our  pipe  to  a  rixit ;  fnm  a 
visit  to  a  supper ;  from  a  supper  to  a  planr ;  from  a  pb? 
to  a  banguet :  from  a  banquet  to  our  becL 

fBANQUIER.  An  old  name  for  gold- 
smiths in  London. 

The  banquiers  commonly  caU'd  soldBmitha,  an  ia 
Lombard-street,  about  the  Eoyal-Exchange,  and  oa 
each  side  of  Temple-Baz.  Thev  majr  Terr  pn^wrh  Ik 
call'd  banquiers,  rather  than  gohlsmitlia.  for  taey  keep 
all  the  private  cash  of  the  nation;  and  in  ercary  shop 

?ou  wiR  see  daily  reccipta  and  payments  made  as  ia  a 
ank.  Journey  throuffk  JSnglsmi^  ITMu 

fBARATHRUM.  An  abyss,  or  bottom- 
less gulf.  The  old  poets  frequently 
apply  the  word  to  a  gormandiser. 

Babb,  v.  To  shave,  or  to  dress  the  hair 
and  beard. 

Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say  it  waa  tiia 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  harh*d  bef(n«  hto  death; 
you  know  the  course  is  common.    Meas.for  M^  ir,  9L 

R.  And  who  beurhes  ye,  Qrimball? 

Q.  A  dqyper  knave,  one  Boako. 

Fromos  /*  Ctuaandrm,  y,  i. 

Hence  also  metaphorically,  to  mow : 

The  stooning  acythe-man,  that  doth  lark  the  ftdd 
Thou  mak'ss  wink-sore. 

Marst.  MaicoHtemt,  O.  PL,  ir,  61 

See  also  Unbabbed. 

tYou  lusty  iwaines,  that  to  your  gnuung  flockes 
Pipe  amorous  roundelayes ;  you  toyling  ninda, 
That  barbe  the  fields,  and  to  your  merry  teamea 
Whistle  your  passions.        Careu^s  Calum  Brit.,  IGL 
tThrise  the  sunne 
Ilis  yearly  course  liath  runne.  thrise  the  greene  flelda 
Ilatn  the  nak'd  syihman  barVd;  and  thx^  times  hath 
llie  winter  rob'd  the  trees  of  their  greene  lockes. 

.^fluitte,  1888. 

BARB,  s,  A  kind  of  hood  or  muffler, 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  and  shoulders. 

But  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  you  &re. 
Do  'way  your  beurbe,  and  shew  your  face  haze. 

Chaucer,  Tro.  /*  CV.,  ii,  169. 

Hence  the  following  reading,  proposed 
in  a  difficult  passage  of  Shakespeare : 

For  those  milk-naps 
That  through  the  widow's  bari  bore  at  men's  ejw. 

Tfai.^,  hr,! 

Perhaps  windowed  barb  might  be  the 
true  reading.  The  old  text  is  unndom 
barne;  the  modern  reading  windom 
bars.     Barbula  is  explained  in  Da 
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Cange,  "tegmiDis  species,  qua  caput 
tegebant  milites  seu  equites  in  prse- 
liis:"  also,  ''capatium  magnum  sine 
caud&,"  a  great  monk's  hood. 
BARBASON.  The  supposed  name  of  a 
fiend. 

AmahiMin  wondi  wtU:  Ladfer,  well;  Barbason,  well; 
yet  ther  aze  derik*  adaitions,  the  names  of  fiendii :  but 
cnckolal  wittoll  cuckold  I  the  devil  himself  hath  not 
nidi  a  name.  Mcr.  JF.,  ii,  2. 

I  am  not  BarhasoM;  joa.  cannot  coi\jure  me. 

Hfti.  F.,  ii,  1. 

The  commentators  give  us  Barbatos, 
from  Scott  and  R.  Holme ;  but  that 
ia  hardly  the  same.  Shakespeare 
most  have  foxind Barbason  somewhere; 
which  will  probably  be  discovered. 
BARBE,  s.  Used  by  corruption  for 
barde :  the  general  name  for  the 
several  pieces  of  defensive  armour 
with  which  tiie  horses  of  knights  were 
covered  in  war. 

Their  hones  were  naked,  without  any  harhM^  for  albeit 
many  brought  tarl«,  few  regarded  to  put  them  on. 

Heyufard. 

Quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Also  the  ornaments  and  housings  of 

horses  in  peace  or  at  tournaments  : 

His  bftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  harbet.      Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  11. 
At  hat  thejr  see  a  warlike  horse  and  stout, 
With  guilded  iorft,  that  cost  full  many  a  pound. 

Harringt.  Ariosto,  i,  72. 
The  rayns  wer  twoo  diaynes  of  golde  very  artifidally 
made,  the  barbe  and  coverture  of  the  horse,  of  cloth  of 
gcdde  fringed  xound  about  with  like  gold. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  b.  3. 

A  barb  means  also  a  horse  from  Bar- 

barv. 
BARBED.      Similarly    corrupted,    for 
barded :  horses  thus  armed  or  orna- 
mented.   The  corruption  was  in  more 
common  use  than  the  proper  word. 

And  now  instead  cX  mounting  harhed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearfrd  adversariei^ 
He  cu>ers  nimbly,  8cc  Rich.  111,  i,  I. 

And,  wnere  he  goes,  beneath  his  feet  he  treads 
Th/b  anned  Sanicens,  and  barbed  steeds. 

Fair/.  T^uso,  ix,  48. 

A  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  barb  or  Barbary  horse,  and 
the  barded  horse:  thus  in  the  low 
Latin  there  is  cavallus  de  barba,  and 
equu8  barbanva,  for  the  former;  as 
well  as  cavallus  de  barda,  and  equus 
bardatusy  for  the  latter.  Consult  Du 
Cange  on  the  above  words.  It  has 
very  justly  been  objected  to  Chatterton 
as  an  inaccuracy,  that  he  applied  this 
epithet  to  a  hall,  ^//a,  219.  It  was 
Btrictly  appropriated  to  hone  armour^ 


and  never  used  in  general  reference  to 
arms.     See  also  below,  Barde  and 
Barded. 
BARBER'S    CHAIR.      Proverbial   for 
accommodating  all  bottoms. 

It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ;  the 
pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock.  Mi's  W.,  ii,  2. 

See  Ray. 

Rabelais  shows  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  anything  in  very  common  use, 
Proffn.,  ch.  5.  Ozell,  vol.  v,  p.  258. 
It  appears  that  barbers'  shops  were 
anciently  places  of  great  resort,  and 
the  practices  observed  there  were  con- 
sequently very  often  the  subject  of 
allusion.  The  cittern  or  lute,  which 
hung  there  for  the  diversion  of  the 
customers,  is  the  foundation  of  a  pro- 
verb. See  Cittern. 
A  peculiar  mode  of  snapping  the 
fingers  is  also  mentioned  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  in  a  barber : 

Let  not  the  barber  be  forgotten :  and  look  that  he  be 
an  excellent  fellow,  nnd  one  that  can  snap  hisjlngers 
with  dexterity.  Greene's  Tu  Qiioque,  O.  PL,  vii,  86. 
t'llie  crookca  stick  of  liqurish  that  ^ve  this  sweet 
relish,  being  to  set  his  teeth  to  it,  wipes  his  rheumy 
beard,  snapping  his  fingers,  barber-Uie  after  a  dnr 
shaving,  jogs  on  tlius.     Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  159^. 

Morose,  who  detested  all  noises,  par- 
ticularly valued  a  barber  who  was 
silent,  and  did  not  snap  his  fingers ; 
but  it  is  represented  as  a  rare  instance. 

The  fellow  trims  him  silently,  and  hath  not  the  knack 
with  his  sheers  or  his  fingers :  and  that  contingency  in 
a  barber  he  thinks  so  eminent  a  virtue,  as  it  lina  made 
him  chief  of  his  counseL       B.  Jon.  Silent  Worn.,  i,  2. 

Of  the  barber  s  art,  as  it  was  practised 
in  his  day,  a  curious  sample  is  given 
by  Lyly.     The  barber  says. 

Thou  knowest  I  have  taught  thee  the  knacking  of  the 
hands,  the  tickliuj;  on  a  man's  haires,  like  the  tuning 
of  a  citteme.  D.  True.  M.  Besides,  I  instructed  thee 
in  the  phrases  of  our  eloquent  occupation,  as,  How, 
sir,  will  you  be  trimmed  P  wilU  you  hiave  your  beard 
like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  ?  a  pent-hous  on  your  upper 
lip,  or  an  ally  on  your  chin  ?  a  low  curie  on  your  head 
like  a  bull,  or  dangling  locke  Uke  a  spaniellP  your 
mustachoes  sharpe  at  the  ends,  like  shomaker's  aules, 
or  hanging  downe  to  your  mouth  like  goates  flakes? 
your  love-lockes  wreathed  with  a  silken  tMdst,  ot 
■haggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders?  My  das,  iii,  3. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  barbers  are 
naturally  a  loquacious  race,  and  gives 
an  anecdote  of  king  Archelaus,  who, 
like  Morose,  stipulated  with  his  barber 
to  shave  him  in  silence.  De  Garrul,, 
p.  508. 
BARBER-MONGER.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt thrown  out  among  many  others 
by  Kent,  in  K.  Lear,  against  the  earl  of 


BAR 

GloBter'a  steward, 
rather  obti cure,  but 
by  ]>r.  FHrmer,  (o  be 
Tey  n  repronch  Hgaini 
mnking  a  property 
otiii'r  tmdesDien,  hy 
rcciiin mending  tliern 

Dmw,  )ou  ulionwin  rulh'inLj  6a 


Its  meaning  u 
well  conjectured, 
intended  to  con- 
it  the  steward,  as 
of  bnrbera  and 
taking  fees  for 
to  ihc  family. 

■--■ -tr.ilnir. 

letr,  ii.S. 


tBARBER'S-BASIN.     See  Basin. 

/Miln.  StillilMtuwrini'l 
Tbl'tfaxi-inhh^t.ln;kll.a;  tOdO  U  the  Idn 
BbI  ihiiiri.  il  haiiMi  mc^  GrnllcipirillOTCiBet 
(.'MiBM  )i>a  lai  him.  .tjihobui;  aliM  bh  as^j  loolu  it  hu? 
Witli  rjn  lu  liii  ut  nwcTM.  luutrili  iriilirr 

lUnJ^tk-,  yfuia  L-ohnj  GUai.  \MS. 

BAEBICAX.  ilorc  properly,  but  less 
commonly,  harbacan,  being  from  bar- 
hm-siia,  ^jinn.  or  low  Latin.  It  was 
gfiii-rilly  II  small  round  tower,  for  the 
statiun  <if  nn  nJcanced  guard,  placed 
just  before  I  he  outward  gate  of  the 
ensile  vnrd,  or  linllinm.  King  on  Anc. 
Castles;  Archiieol.,  \.  303. 
[The  bnrhii-nn,  n  word  derived  from 
the  Araliic,  wiib  properly  the  temporary 
fortification  of  woodwork  erected  in 
nilvanee  of  tlie  entrance  gate  to  a 
caf^llc  or  town  when  a  siege  was  ap- 
prehended; but  eventually  it  became 
a  permanent  advanced  fort.] 

Williin  (he  kirtimu  n  pnrlcr  ule 

Dnv  ind  niiiht  iliJy  kiqimg  «'utc1i  and  iwd. 

Sfn,jf.q..ll.ix.2i. 

Taken  for  a  watch  tower,  or  post  of 
importance  in  general. 


KHiishew,  on  this  word,  relates  a  pun 
of  a  king  of  Spain,  to  an  old  captain 
with  a  gray  beard,  who  had  lost  a 
town  of  which  he  was  governor,  "Per- 
disti  mi  villa  y  guardfiste  Is  barba 
eaiia  ?"  Did  you  lose  my  town  and 
keep  the  larha  cana  ?  i.  e.,  harbiean, 
OP  ijray-beard. 

hitrbicana  ii  found  in  low  Latin  as 
well  as  barbaeana.  See  Du  Cange. 
Stowe  calls  it  a  barbican,  or  b»rh- 
ktiining,  from  wliich  he  seems  to 
derive  it :  t.  e.,  from  burh  and  ktnn, 
being  a  place  to  kenn  or  view  from, 
"  commonly  called  barbican  or  burh- 
kenning,  for  that  same  being  placed 
on  a  high  ground,  and  also  buiided 
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of  some  good  height,  vu  iti  old  tine 
used  as  a  watch  tower  for  the  citie, 
from  whence  a  man  roigbt  behold  and 
view  the  whole  citie."  Stowe'tSurug 
of  Land.,  p.  52. 
BARBIXG.  A  cant  term  for  clippiog 
of  gold  i  quasi,  shaving  it. 

Ay,  utd  perhipi  thj  ne^ 
Witliii  ■  WNK,  r«  luudnD;  ggld.  ud  l«*w  ik 

BARDASH.     An  unnatural  pantraour. 
Sarilaehio,  Itai. 


.    Tliii  woh 


Sahelai: 

The  ^pnniiinli  iprll  it  In^  vUd  with  tktm  ■<■■ 
nolluiii;  elw  thoii  the  eroui.  not «  Mrtfui. 

Vol  t>U7. 

BARDE.  The  proper  word  aignifjisg 
horse-armour,  for  which  £ar6«is mm- 
rally,  but  corruptly,  used.  See  Hin- 
shew,  and  Barrett's  AJvearie.  The 
word  is  French,  Italian,  and  low  lAtio. 
The  bardes  consisted  of  the  following 
pieces :  the  chamfron,  chamfrein,  or 
shaffron,  the  criniere*  or  main  ttat, 
the  poitrenal,  poitral  or  breoatplatt, 
and  the  croiipiere  or  buttock  piece. 
Grose  on  Aac.  Amour,  p.  29. 
See  Babbe. 

BARDED.     Armed  or  ornamented,  bat 
led  only  to  a  horse. 

-"  alBrmcfhevutfaclintiiiui  Bnncd,Hdthtf 

*°  Comnn  HUt.it  Ilm<uL,\mL 

T  iflie  hnndrrdmenortnu  mcTtlicrtDiL 
r^boiKi,  all  coTcnd  with  inn.    BthtiM 


"iSflli 


Atiil  bid  Ibmn  b^tlc  vhm  Ibn  piub  their  lenUf 
Bcfirwjri  A>r  Prtmliea,  O.  FL,  ni  (14.    Sm  •to  Ml 
So  also  in  Drayton; 
Thtn  AoM  the  tar'J  >l«d  irith  hli  rider  dma'd. 

tAjnI  Hie  men  of  vnnetheTe  nvd  tlie>TeiilerDui|tlr4« 
ktri  bonea.  wboin  the  Prniuii  ue  to  nil  dibunii, 

wiUi  guuds  of  iterle. 

a^nt,  Ammi'tia  MttHrllimt.  ItW. 

BAR'D  CATER  TRA,  or  mote  properly, 
barr'd  quatre,  Iroit.  The  name  for 
a  sort  of  false  dice,  bo  constructed, 
that  the  quatre  and  troi*  shall  very 

seldom  come  up. 

I  liaie  tnSered  tout  tonne,  like  ■  tar'V  cmttt  <n,  tB 
mil  >U  thl>  Thih  iDil  hire  bM  HoDt  it. 

A'ihi'i  Html  HTian.  p^  ii,  O.  Fl.,  Gi,  OJ. 
Wliere  fullBoi  high  uhI  low  inei  um  imt  ewBJ 
Wilh  the  qiiiek^li^  iiC  ■  kr<  lalfr  7«. 

Ik/lat't  Tmi.  ^'affo,  f,1L 
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See  Langket,  Fullam,  and  Novum. 
So  likewise  when  other  throws  were 
ezdaded  by  loading,  the  dice  were 
named  accordinglv.     We  read  of 

Those  demi-ioTf,  those  har  size-aces. 

Nobody  and  Somtbody,  4to,  6.  8. 

They  were  chiefly  used  at  the  game  of 
Novum,  where  five  or  nine  were  win- 
ning casta. 

Sach  be  also  call'd  ftori  c*ter  ireas,  because  commonly 
the  longer  end  will  of  his  own  sway  drawe  downewards, 
and  tunic  tip  to  the  eie  tiee,  tincke^  deuce,  or  acr.  The 
principal  use  of  them  is  at  Novum,  for  so  long  a  paire 
of  hard  cater  treat  be  walking  on  the  bourtt  so  long 
can  ye  not  cast  five  nor  nine  unless  it  be  bv  a  great 
chance.  Art  of  Juggling,  l6l:2,  C.  4. 

BARE,  for  hare  headed.  It  was  a  piece 
of  state,  that  the  servants  of  the  no- 
bility, particularly  the  gentleman- 
naher,  should  attend  bare  headed: 
for  which  bare  was  often  used. 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  caroch,  six  horses. 
And  the  two  coachmen,  with  rav  ambler  hare. 
And  my  three  women ;  we  will  lire  i'  faith 
Th*  ezomplcs  of  the  town,  and  govern  it. 

B.  Jone.  Detil  U  an  Jss,  iv,  2. 

Coachmen  also  drove  bare,  when  great 
state  w^s  assumed : 

Or  a  pleated  lock,  or  a  hareheaded  coachman ; 
This  sits  like  a  sign  where  great  ladies  are 
To  be  sold  witliin.       B.  4r  Ft.  Woman  Hater,  iii,  2. 
The  wind  blew't  off  {kit  hat)  at  Highgate,  and  my  lady 
Woold  not  endure  me  light  to  take  it  up, 
But  made  me  drive  hare-headed  in  the  rain. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  iv,  1. 

In  the  procession  to  the  trial  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Henry  VIII,  one 
of  the  persons  enumerated  is  a  gentle- 
man-usher hare-headed. 

And  be  a  viscountess,  to  carry  all 
Before  her  (as  we  say)  her  geutleman-usher, 
And  cast  off  pages,  hare.  B.  Jon.  Maan.  Lady,  ii,  3. 
And  your  coachman  balo. 
Because  he  sliall  be  hare  enough. 

Ihid.,  Devil  an  Att,  ii,  3. 
Tear  'sqnireship's  mother  passed  by  (her  huisher  [usher] 
Ifr.  Pol-Martiu  AatviUwiArbefore  her).  Ihid.,  TaU  Tub,  v,  7. 

And  again : 

With  her  Fd-Hartin  &ar«  before  her.       Ibid.,  10. 

tBARELY.     Simply. 

Another,  briefly,  barely  did  relate 
The  naked  hcnoiir  of  a  bare  bald  mte. 

Tayhr't  Worket,  1630. 

'fBARK.     The  outside  skin  of  an  onion. 

Whidh  done,  stop  the  hole  fast  that  is  in  the  top  of  the 
oniofi  with  fatte,  and  set  the  onion  in  the  imbers  to 
xoast:  and  when  yon  do  thinke  that  it  is  roasted 
enough,  puU  off  the  iorirf  of  it,  and  then  bray  it  in  a 
Bortar  untill  it  be  thicke  like  an  emplaister,  and  apply 
it  bote  to  the  botdi. 

BarrougVt  Method  qfPkytiek,  U%i. 

fTo  BARE  at  the  moan.  To  labour  in 
vain. 

And  thus  my  booke  and  oomnarisoni  end  together ; 
lor  thus  mudi  I  know,  that  I  nave  but  all  this  while 
kark^d  ai  tka  ntooma,  thxowne  feathers  against  the 
vinde,  bnilt  vcoaa  the  sands,  wash'd  a  Uackmore,  and 
kbonred  in  vaine.  Ttylor't  Worket,  16S0. 

BARKINO-DOGS  bite  not.    This  pro- 


verb, which  is  still  in  use,  is  extant 
in  the  play  of  George-a-Greene. 

That  I  wOl  try.    Barking  dogi  bite  not  the  sorest. 

O.  PL,  iii,  43. 

In  Ray  it  is  thus  set  down  : 

The  greatest  harkerahiit  not  sorest;  or,  dogi  that  hark 
at  a  distance  bite  not  at  hand.  Frov.,  p.  76. 

BARLIBREAK,  or  the  last  couple  in  hell. 
The  name  of  a  rural  sport,  very  often 
alluded  to  by  our  poets,  and  apparently 
still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  Barla-hreikia,  barley 
hracksy  Rays,  ''This  innocent  sport 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  South  of  Scotland.  It  is  also 
falling  into  desuetude  in  the  North." 
He  describes  it  thus  :  **A  game  gene- 
rally played  by  young  people  in  a  corn 
yard.  Hence  called  barla-bracks, 
about  the  stacks.  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  per- 
son is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of 
the  company,  who  run  out  from  the 
dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they 
are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets 
out  to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is 
taken,  cannot  run  out  again  with  his 
former  associates,  being  accounted  a 
prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his 
captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When 
all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ; 
and  he  who  is  first  taken  is  bound  to 
act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game." 
The  English  game  was  very  different 
from  this.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Gifford,  chiefly  from  the  passage 
of  the  Arcadia :  "It  was  played  by 
six  people  (three  of  each  sex)  who 
were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  of  which 
the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division  to  catch  the 
others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
extremities ;  in  wliich  case  a  change 
of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was 
filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre- occupation  from  the  other 
places :  in  this  *  catching,*  however, 
there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before 
they  had  succeeded,  while  th»  others 
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might  break  hands  whenever  they 
found  themselves  hard  pressed.  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last 
couple  were  said  to  be  in  hell^  and  the 
game  ended."  Note  on  Maasinger, 
Tol.  i,  p.  104. 

One  of  the  poems  most  descriptive  of 
it  is  that  by  >Sir  John  Suckling,  quoted 
in  the  same  note,  and  beginning, 

Lore,  reason,  hate  did  once  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  barley-break,  kc. 

And  that  in  the  Arcadia,  cited  below. 

Would  I  had  time 
To  wonder  at  this  Uut  couple  in  helU 

B.  /•  Fl.  Copt.,  y,  4. 

Sometimes  alluded  to  in  a  contrary 
sense : 

0  devils ! 
O,  ihe  last  coirple  that  came  out  of  hell  I 

It.  Brome's  Queen  and  C,  ir,  4. 
garment  on  tiie  g; 
After  a  course  at  hartey-break  or  base. 


And  give  her  a  new  garment  on  tiic  grass, 

"      V  or  base. 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Skep.,  i,  4. 


Both  its  names  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage  : 

Slinll'stoft/ir/jftrrflit.'' 
I  was  in  hell  last ;  'tin  little  less  to  be  in  a  petticoat  some- 
times. Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PL,  viii,  296. 

It  18  thus  exactly  described  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney: 

Then  couples  three  be  stmieht  allotted  there. 
They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  file. 
The  two  that  in  mid  place,  hell  colled,  were 
Must  strive  with  w^aiting  foot  and  watching  eye 
To  catch  of  them,  and  them  to  hell  to  bcarc 
That  they,  as  well  as  they,  hell  may  supply. 
There  you  may  see  that,  as  the  middle  two 
Do  CTUvled  towards  either  couple  make, 
They,  udse  and  fearful,  do  their  hands  undo. 

Arcadia,  B.  1,  £cL  last 

The  couples  being  paired,  a  male 
and  female  together,  it  seems  that 
they  sometimes  solaced  themselves  in 
their  confinement  by  kisses,  as  appears 
from  the  following  epigram  : 

Bnrlcy  break :  or  Last  in  Hell. 
We  two  are  last  in  hell :  what  may  we  feare 
To  be  tormented  or  kept  pris'ncrs  here? 
Alas,  if  kissinj;  be  of  pWucs  the  worst. 
We'll  wish  in  u;U  we  had  been  last  and  first 

Ilerrick's  Poems,  p.  34. 

That  the  middle  place  was  called  hell, 
is  also  said  in  a  poem  entitled  Barley- 
breake,  publ.  1607. 

Euphema  now  with  Shctton  is  in  hell 
(Fur  so  the  middle  roome  is  always  caird) 
He  would  for  ever,  if  he  might,  there  dwelL 

British  Bihlioijr.,  i,  p.  67. 

This  term  of  hell  was  indiscreet,  and 
must  have  produced  many  profane 
allusions;  besides  familiarising  what 
ought  always  to  preserve  its  due  effect 
of  awe  upon  the  mind.  See  the 
poem  quoted   by  Dr.  Drake  in   his 


Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  toI.  i, 
p.  311. 

We  learn  from  the  communication  of 
a  kind  friend,  that  it  was  played  in 
Yorkshire  within  his  memory,  and 
among  the  stacks  of  com,  but  with 
some  variations  from  the  Scotttsh 
game.  They  had  also  another  form 
of  it,  more  resembling  that  in  the 
Arcadia,  which  was  practised  in  open 
ground.  It  is  probable  that  it  still 
subsists  in  all  the  northern  counties. 
Our  very  puerile  game  of  tag  seems 
to  be  derived  from  it ;  for  there  wis 
a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game, 
whose  touch  made  a  prisoner. 
Barlibak  is  used  as  the  name  of  an 
evil  spirit,  by  Massinger,  vol.  i,  80. 

tPlayings  at  barley-break,  foot-ball,  dancing,  setting 
coclu  together  by  th*  cars,  to  fight  one  another;  or 
what  is  more  ridiculous,  matching  them  with  oo(xcoiubs» 
who  like  tall  fellows  pelt  them  to  death  with  sticks,  u 
fishermen  do  whales,  when  th^  dare  not  come  nifdi 
them.  Poor  Robin,  17SL 

fBARNABY.  An  old  dance  to  a  quick 
movement. 

Bounce,  cries  the  port-hole,  tmi  they  fly. 
And  make  the  world  dance  Bamaby. 

Cotton's  nryil  IWrvetfw; 

BARNACLE.  A  multivalve  shell-fish 
(lepas  anati/era,  Linn.)  growing  on 
a  flexible  stem,  and  adhering  to  loose 
timber,  bottoms  of  ships,  &c. ;  an- 
ciently supposed  to  turn  into  a  Solan 
goose ;  possibly  because  the  name 
was  the  same.  Whether  the  fish  or 
the  bird  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage  is  not  clear : 

We  shall  lose  our  time 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles  or  apes. 

Temp.,  ir,  sc.  last 

The  metamorphosis  is  mentioned  by 
Butler  in  Hudibr.,  Ill,  ii,  1.  655.  By 
Bp.  Hall,  iv,  2,  and  others;  and  in 
this  Latin  enigma, 

Sum  volucris,  nam  plumosum  mihi  oorpos,  et  alss 

Quarum  reniigio,  quum  libet,  alta  pelo. 
Ilaud  tumen  e  volucris  foecundo  semme  naacor. 

Hand  ovi  tcrcti  in  cortice  concipior ; 
Sed  marc  me  gignit,  biforis  sub  tegmine  oonclue, 

Aut  in  ventre  trabis.  quam  tulit  unda  dio. 
Dlud  idem  tenero  mihi  ^bula  pnebet  alumno ; 

Fabuk  jam  grand!  suggerit  illud  idem. 

Fincieri  JSnigwi^  i,  1, 

The  notes  show  that  many  respectable 
men  gave  credit  to  the  fable. 
Like  other  fictions,  it  had  its  varia- 
tions :  sometimes  the  barnacles  were 
supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and  thenot 
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into  the  sea  and  become  geese ; 
lyton's  account  of  Furness  : 

catter*!!  trees,  which  naturally  partake 

tic  soil,  (in  many  a  slimy  lake* 

eeply  soak'd)  send  from  their  stocky  boughs 

r  gum,  from  which  those  tree-geese  grow 

by  us,  which  like  a  Jelly  first 

seem,  then  by  the  mixure  niirs'd 

rcater  thrive,  until  you  well  may  see 

•  perfect  fowls;  when  dropping  from  the 

wnd  which  under  them  doth  lie, 
ddng  wing,  away  in  flocks  do  fly. 

Po/yo/«.,  song  27,  p.  1190. 

is  fable,  Linnaeus  has  formed 

d  name  anatifera,  goose-  or 

Lring.     See  Donovan's  British 

late  vii,  where  is  a  good  de- 

of  the  real  animal,  and  an 

specimen   of   the   fabulous 

from  Gerard's  Herbal. 

I  child.    A  word  still  retained 

>rthern  dialects,  supposed  to 

born,    that    which  is  bom, 

1  's,  a  Itame  I  a  very  pretty  hame. 

Win.  TaU,  iii,  3. 

SHOP,  t.  e.,  boy-bishop.  See 
s,  St. 

r.  This  word  was  in  use  long 
e  time  of  James  I  in  the  sig- 
i  of  a  lesser  baron. 

,  barons,  and  baronettes  might  use  lirery 
he  king,  or  his  collar,  &c. 

Stat.  temp.  Hen.  IF. 

iDO.     To  barricade. 

1  shut  up  and  barracado  your  dores  and 
18  hard  as  your  hearts  and  heads  were 
t  your  distressed  brethren,  yet  death  will 
1  IJeaTc  you  to  judgement. 

Taylor"*  Worker,  1630. 

For  barded,  which  see. 

cap-a-pee  upon  their  barred  horse, 

rceiy  flow.  Drayt.  Pol.,  xii,  p.  904. 

GOWN.  The  gowns  of  the 
d  other  officers  of  the  law, 
1  stripes  or  bars  of  gold  lace 

>.  To  fight  at  barriers ;  to 
lin  lists.  This  kind  of  con- 
imetimes  called  simply  bar- 

Noble  youth, 

d  fiite.— Now  to  the  barriers, 
t  barriers,  first  single  pairs,  then  three 
rat.  Corombona,  O.  PL,  tI,  341. 
\er$  moulted  not  more  feathers,  than  he 
s,  by  the  confession  of  his  doctor. 

/6tU,p.  345. 

jOMEW  baby,  a  gawdily 
oil,  such  as  appears  to  have 
monly  sold  at  Bartholomew 


Her  petticoat  of  sattin. 

Her  gown  of  crimson  tabbv, 
Lac'd  up  before,  and  spangl'd  ore. 

Just  like  a  Bartholomew  baby. 

int  and  DrolUry,  1682,  p.  343. 

BARTHOLOMEW.PIG.  Roasted  pigs 
were  formerly  among  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  Bartholomew  Fair,  Lon- 
don :  they  were  sold  piping  hot,  in 
booths  and  on  stalls,  and  ostenta- 
tiously displayed,  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite of  passengers.  Hence  a  Bariholo^ 
mew  pit/  became  a  common  subject  of 
allusion :  the  Puritan  railed  against  it, 

For  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pig,  and  to  eat 
it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,      B.  Jons.  Bart.  Ihir,  i,  6. 

Falstaff,  in  coaxing  ridicule  of  his 
enormous  figure,  is  playfully  called 
by  his  favorite, 

lliou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  hoar-pig, 

2  Hen.  /T,  ii.  4. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  paste-pigs 
were  there  meant :  but  the  true  Bar- 
tholomew pigs  were  substantial,  real, 
hot,  roasted  pigs ;  as  may  be  seen 
throughout  the  above  play  of  old  Ben, 
where  Ursula,  the  pig-woman,  is  no 
inconsiderable  personage.  Gayton 
also  speaks  of  the  pig-dressers. 

like  Bartholomew  Fiur  nig-dressers,  who  look  like  the 
dams,  as  well  as  the  coolcs  of  what  they  roasted. 

Fest.  N.,  p.  67. 

The  young  wife  in  Jonson's  play  pre- 
tends a  violent  longing  for  pig,  that 
she  may  be  taken  to  the  fair ;  and  it 
seems  that  her  case  was  far  from  un- 
common.  Davenant  speaks  of  the 
Bartlemew  pig. 

That  gaping  lies  on  every  stall. 
Till  female  with  great  belly  caU. 

The  pigs  may  still  be  there,  but  I  fear 
the  fair  is  now  a  place  of  too  much 
mobbing  and  riot  for  ladies  in  that 
condition.  There  might  also  be  paste- 
pigs,  but,  if  so,  they  were  very  inferior 
objects,  and  meant  only  for  children. 
Mrs.  Ursula  also  tells  us  the  price  of 
her  pigs  ;  namely,  five  shillings,  five 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  even  six 
shillings !  This  was  surely  as  dear  in 
James  Fs  time,  as  a  guinea  lately. 
The  highest  price,  of  course,  was  to 
be  asked  of  a  longing  woman. 

BASE,  or  BASS,  r.     To  sing  or  play 
the  base  part  in  music. 

And  the  thunder 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
Tlie  name  of  Frosper,  it  did  bat*  my  trespass. 
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Basa  it  the  usual  orthography  among 
musicians,  and  is  supported  by  the 
deriyation,  which  is  basse,  Fr  ;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  in  that  case  very 
irregular,  and  the  use  of  the  compa- 
rative, baser,  as  "a  baser  sound,"  is 
still  more  decisive  for  base.  The  latter 
reason  is  Dr.  Johnson's. 
BASE,  or  PRISON-BASE,  or  PRISON- 
BARS.  A  rustic  game,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  running. 

Liids  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  tlian  to  commit  such  slanghter. 

Cym.,  T,  3. 

The  lines  following  give  some  kind  of 
picture  of  the  sport : 

So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  haee. 
They  being  chased  that  did  others  chace. 

SpcM.  F.  §.,  V,  viii,  5. 

To  bid  a    base,  means   to   run  fast, 
challenging  another  to  pursue. 

To  hid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Jdonis,  p.  418. 

Though  in  the  following  passage  the 
allusion  is  rather  obscure, 

Indeed  I  bid  the  base  for  Piothcus,     Tko  Gent.,  i,  8. 

in  this  it  is  clear : 

We  will  find  comfort,  money,  men,  and  friends, 
Ere  long  to  bid  the  llnglish  king  a  base. 
How  say,  Toung  prince*,  what  think  you  of  the  match  ? 
Fr.  I  thmk  king  Edward  will  outrun  us  all. 

MarloK's  Ed.  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  378. 

N.B.  It  is  there  misprinted  abase,  in 
one  word  :  the  context  demonstrates 
what  it  ought  to  be. 
fChapman  uses  the  word  to  base,  or, 
as  there  spelt,  bace,  in  the  sense  of  to 
rush  about,  to  run  quickly  (Odyss.,  x): 

AH  so  hpriglitly  given 
Tliatno  room  can  contain  them ;  but  about 
liace  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out. 

BASE-COURT.     The    outer,    or   lower 
court. 

Wy  lord,  in  the  base-court  he  doth  attend 
To  ftpeak  nith  you ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down. 

Rich.  II,  iii,  3. 
Into  the  base-covrt  then  she  did  me  lead. 

Toicer  of  lioctrine,  Fcrcy,  Auc.  Foet.,  i,  p.  105. 

BASELARD.     See  Baslard. 
BASEN.     Extended   as   with   astoni^^h- 
mcnt. 

And  stare  on  him  with  big  looks  basen  wide, 
■W'ond'rmg  what  mister  wight  hi;  was.  and  whence, 

.N>rt«.  Moth.  Uub.  Tale,  I.  670. 

Perhaps  the  same  as  Bawson  ;  which 
see. 
BASENET,  BASSINET.  BACINET.  A 
very  light  helmet,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  bason,  consequently 
without  a  visor,  properly,  though 
sometimes  that  part  was  added. — 
Knights  when    fatigued    often   wore 


them  for  ease,  instead  of  their  helmeti. 
They  were  commonly  worn  by  our  io« 
fan  try  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II, 
III,  and  Richard  If.  See  Gro.-^e  ou 
Anc.  Armour.  F.  Badnetum  apud  Da 
Cnnge. 
BASES,  «.  pi.  A  kind  of  embroid- 
ered mantle  which  hung  down  from 
the  middle  to  about  the  knee>,  or 
lower,  worn  by  knights  on  Imrse- 
back. 

About  his  middle  hee  had.  in  steedc  of  hates,  a  Ix^ 
cloak  of  silke,  wliich  unhandsomely,  as  it  ncedcs  most, 
became  the  wearer.  Sidnev^s  Arcadia,  b.  i,  p.  H. 

AU  heroick  persons  are  pictured  in  base*  and  busuof  . 

Gayian,  Fest.  Nctts  p.  Hi. 

Bases  were  also  worn  on  other  occt- 
sions,  and  are  thus  exact Iv  described 
in  a  stage  direction  to  a  play  by  Jasper 
Maine.  "  Here  six  Mores  dance,  after 
the  ancient  .Ethiopian  manner.  Erect 
arrowes  stuck  round  their  heads  in 
their  curled  hair  instead  of  quivers. 
Their  bowes  in  their  hands.  Their 
upper  parts  naked.  Their  netber, 
from  the  wast  to  their  knees,  covered 
with  bases  of  blew  satin,  edged  with 
a  deep  silver  fringe,"  &c.  Amorout 
War  re,  iii,  2. 

The  colour  of  her  hates  was  almost 

Like  to  the  falling  whitish  leaves  and  drie, — 

With  ciprcsse  trunks  embroder'd  and  embost 

Harr.  Ar.,  xxzii,  47- 
The  wicked  steclc  u'az'd  deep  in  lus  riglit  side, 
And  with  his  streaming  bloua  his  bases  didc. 

Fairf.  TWw,  Tii,4l. 

Butler  has  used  it  in  Hudibras  to 
express  the  butclier's  apron  : 

With  gantlet  blue,  and  hatet  white.        I,  ii.  761. 

Dr.  Jol;nson  has  twice  misinterpreted 

this  word.    See  Base,  No.  3  and  5,  in 

his  Dictionary. 

In  a  passage  of  Ariosto,  they  are  worn 

by  ladies  instead  of  petticoats.   Uarr.^ 

xxxvii,  25. 

In  the  original,  sopravesta  is  the  word 

corresponding  to  bases. 

We  find  a  pair  of  bases  mentioned  in 

the  piny  of  Pericles,  ii,  1,  where  it  is 

wrongly  interpreted  "  armour  for  the 

legs." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  petticoat  aerves 

for  bases,  in  Massinger. 

And  in  Spenser,  a  woman's  petticoats 

and  apron  serve  instead  of  cuirass  and 

bases  : 

In  womans  weedes  that  is  to  majLhood  ihame^ 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  upraii  white 
Insteadofcurieta,  UMtteMinrthsfiglit  F,  ^T,  v,M 
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^roi  pf  Jokm  Wteur  om 

In  Brfllnm. 
uiet  more  riorkmt  Cure  ^ipeare 
li  to  other  uey  be  placed  neare : 
nev  this  axiom  I  did  miifle 
lemen  ao  much  do  ^r«  use; 
s'  iows  adds  to  Biill  no  ^raoe» 
him  baser  who  by  birth  is  base, 
le  then  BriDoa  first  should  get, 
laseBrilhiadoinAajeyjrt.  iBook  i.  Epigr.  6. 
leoat  senres  for  Aatc*  to  this  warrior. 

¥\et^  act  ii,  1.  I 

will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gilford's 
ire  on  the  subject  (Massinger, 

p.  141)  was  nearly  right, 
rd  also  occurs  in  Parad.  Lost., 
where  it  is  falsely  interpreted 
#,  in  the  best  editions,  on  the 
ity  of  Richardson. 

[f.     To  be  ashamed, 

wA  I  to  say,  that  the  people  of  Rome  inraded 
Rither  upon  a  ipreedy  mind  to  encroch,  than 
itle  thereto. 

HollanJ's  Ammimnut  MmrceUinus,  IGTld. 
htsk  not  those  to  doe,  in  whose  anneeston 
tmtoor  was  taxed  and  fined  br  the  censour, 
t.  whiles  it  was  not  decent  ana  seemly,  kisse 
wife  before  the  daughter  of  them  both.    Ihid. 

RD.     See  Baslard. 

CO.     In    Shakespeare's   King 

I  this  passage  : 

IS  this  soorn,  thou  most  untoward  knare  ? 
:ht,  knight,  j^ood  mother,  Batil'uco  like. 

John,  i,  1. 

an  allusion  to  an  old  play,  en- 
^liman  and  Perseda,  in  which 
ish  knight,  called  Basil Uco, 
ig  of  his  own  name,  adds, 

light,  good  fellow,  knight,  knight. 

answered  immediately, 

eDow,  knare,  knare.  Ori^.  o/Drau.,  ii,  p.  210. 

•K,  «•     A  species  of  ordnance. 

with  our  bombards,  shot,  and  batiUtk, 
it  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  riii,  888. 
iliih,  of  cannon,  ciurerin.     1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  3. 

an    imaginary   creature.      See 

TRICE. 

',  *.  It  was  customary  formerly 
d  the  relics  of  the  sheriff's 
n  baskets,  to  the  poor  confined 
prisons. 

tm  shall  howl  all  day  at  tlM  gate,  (or  a  meal 
from  the  basket. 

SkiHey'i  Bird  in  a  Cagt,  O.  PL,  riii,  259. 
arity  redeem  thee  out  of  prison, — 
shfuriff's  basket,  and  his  broken  meat 
festiral  exceedings.     Massing  City  Mad.,  i,  1. 

Out  you  dog  leach, 
t  of  ail  prisons. — 

Still  spew'd  out 
too  heary  o*  the  basket.     B.  Jons.  Jlck.^  i,  1 

!,  for  eating  too  much ;  taking 
ge  a  share  out  of  the  basket. 
T.     The  basket  into  which  the 
I  meat  from  the  table  was  thrown 
ven  away  generally  in  charity. 


tBASKET-CHAIR.     An  ea?y  chair. 

5ar.  at  his  board  Uf^<iin  \trMz  s^t.  * 

With  words,  nor  toura.  scarcr  i^rtks  ad*u]t«na^. 

Kor  when  he  rwciiri  and  pa'i.jkr'-'d  T:tL  :i:.-u  fur, 

Sits  down  and  norts.  raz'd  ni  l.:i  4«/rr.'  cktur. 

Mast  we  nsoip  his  own  btid  any  more 

Kor  kiss  and  pby  in  k*  huase  as  tx^'ire. 

i>.  mmr's  F^rms.  p.  9L 

BASIN,  or  BASOX,  custom.  When 
bawds  and  other  infamous  persons 
were  carted,  it  was  asual  for  a  mob 
to  precede  them,  beating  metal  basini, 
pots,  and  other  sounding  TesseU,  to 
increase  the  tnmtilt,  and  call  more 
spectators  together. 

And  send  h*r  Lome 
Pircstrd  to  hvr  lannei  u  a  carL 
Lot.  And  kt  her  fofitman  beat  tke  bosom  afore  ha. 

B.  y&a.  -Vnc  fiui,  ir,  8. 
With  snjmfal  sound  of  basm,  pot.  and  ;Mn. 
They  thought  to  dnte  Luu  thence,  ..ke  be^  in  vwarmes. 

Jfftrr  Ari<jst.,  xr'a,  h'i. 
TTien  l.lte  a  stmmp*^  dro^^  me  ivmu  \\iK\T  e^ki. 
With  tinkling  puift,  a:id  v^i.'j  \u*-  ii'j.tt  of  \j*-i'.%. 

Br.t^K'-t  Bnt.  Fart.,  \.  4. 

See  also  Promos  and  Cassandra,  act  iv, 
2,  part  ii. 

It  seems  that  the  hire  of  their  basins 
for  this  purpose  was  profitable  to 
barbers,  for  it  is  uttered  as  an  execra- 
tion against  Cutbeard  : 

Let  there  be  no  bawd  carted  thit  y«ir.  to  empl^  a 
bason  of  his.  B.  J-fi.  Sd.  U'um.,  in,  5. 

This  ceremony  is  introduced  in  the 
second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest 
Whore,  0.  PI.,  iii,  481-83,  and  is 
there  accounted  for : 

Duke.  Why  before  her  Afn:%  the  bosi,n  rint  ? 

These  basons  were  made  of  brass. 
Bp.  Hall  uses  brass-bason  as  a  phrase 
for  a  barber : 

O  Escnlane !  how  rife  i*  phy4ic  mrwli*, 

Wlieneacu  brasse-bason  ninprofcsv;  tin;  trade.  Sat.  ir,  L 

Hence   the  similnritv  between  a  bar- 
ber's  bason  and  a  helmet.     See  also 
Overbury's  Characters,  K.  i,  b. 
See  also  Bride-bowl. 

BASLARD,  s.  A  short  sword  or  dagger. 
Basalardus  or  baselardus,  low  Latin. 
See  Du  Cange ;  who  says,  "  Ensit 
brevis  species,  genus  pugionis  vel 
sicae ;"  and  adds,  "  Gallis  olim  bate^ 
laire,  nunc  coutelas.'* 

Where  not  in  rolies,  but  with  our  baslardes  bri<;ht, 
We  came  to  parle  of  the  pubUque  wcalc. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  984. 

Stowe  calls  it  basiliarde,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  the  weapon  with  which  Sir 
W.  Walworth  first  wounded  Wat  Tvler. 

The  mayor  hann!<  recep-cd  his  stroke  «lrcw  hfs  basi» 
Horde,  and  grievously  wounded  Wat  in  tlie  neck. 

London,  liW,  p.  17& 
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The  statute  of  13  Richard  IT.  wyll  that  no  servant  of 
hosbandrye,  ne  lal)ourer,  nor  sen'ant  of  artificer,  nor 
of  vitayller,  shall  bcare  baielarde,  daj^er,  nor  spere 
upon  pvyne  of  furfeiturc. 

Cited  in  Cms.  Liter.,  vol.  x,  p.  1B8,  Ist  cd. 

f  BASSE.  The  base,  in  music    See  Base. 

A  basse  or  base  string :  that  string  that  maketh  the 
base  sound.  Nomenelator. 

fBASSE.  A  kiss.  A  common  word  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Wyt.  Ye,  let  hym  bee, 

I  doo  not  passe  I 

Cum  now,  a  ha4se ! 

Hon.  Rec.  Nay,  syr,  as  for  bassys, 

From  hence  none  passys. 

But  as  in  gage 

Of  maryage  Play  of  Wit  and  Science. 

BASTA.  Properly  an  Italian  word, 
signifying  it  is  enough,  or  let  it  suffice, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  works  of 
our  ancient  dramatists,  which  proves 
it  to  have  been  then  current. 

Sasta,  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  fuU.    Tarn.  Shr.,  i,  1. 

fBASTANED.  To  buy  a  bastaned  gown 
of  a  person,  i.e.,  to  beat  him. 

I  told  him  that  lie  did  Ivc  in  so  saying,  and  that  I 
wold  try  on  tlie  fleysh  of  uim,  or  by'a  bastaiied  gown 
of  him,*  if  he  wcr  not  prisoner  in  the  Tqwt. 

Dr.  Dee's  Diary,  1593. 

BASTARD,  8.  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish 
wine,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts, 
white  and  brown.  According  to 
Minshew^s  explanation  it  was  a  raisin 
wine;  but  he  was  mistaken. 

Spaine  bringeth  forth  wines  of  a  wiiite  colour,  but 
much  hotter  and  stronger,  as  sackc,  runiney,  and 
bastard.  Copkan's  Haven  of  Health,  p.  239. 

We  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  bruKii  and  white 
bastard.  Meas.forM.,mt2. 

It  was  common  in  taverns. 

Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon. 

1  Hen.  rr,  ii,  4. 

And  again : 

Wliy  then  vour  brotrn  bastard  is  vour  only  drink. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  292,  and  v,  328. 
It  is  said  in  one  passage  to  be  heady : 

I  was  drunk  with  bastard. 
Whose  nature  is  to  form  thinirs,  like  itself, 
Head}  and  monstrous.      B.  J-  Fl.  Tamer  TanCd,  ii,  1. 

Burton  mentions  it  among  hot  and 
strong  liquors  and  compounds. 

All  bhick  wines,  overhot,  coniiwund,  strong,  thick 
drinks,  as  muscadine,  maluisie.  nllegant,  rumny, 
brown-bastard,  metlieglen,  and  the  like. 

Anat.  of  .Vel.,  p.  7<>. 

In  the  churchwarden's  accounts  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
in  1509,  is  this  article  : 

Payed  for  a  quart  of  bastard  for  the  singers  of  the 
Passhyon  on  Palme  Sundaye,  4d. 

Coaies's  Beading,  p.  217. 

BASTILE,  8.     A  castle. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  1  ^7,  and  Hudibras, 
ii,  1150.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

tBASTON.     A  staff.     Fr. 

Baeulns.  A  boston :  a  staffe :  wherewith  to  carry  a  tub. 
Ice,  a  cole-staffe.  Nomenelator. 


BAT,  8.  A  club,  or  large  stick.  W« 
hardly  regard  this  as  an  obsolete 
word :  yet  it  is  never  used  nov, 
except  in  an  appropriated  sense;  as 
cricket-6a^. 

I'll  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  hat  be  thehaidrr. 

Lear,  VI,  %. 
And  each  of  yon  a  good  hat  on  his  neck. 
Able  to  lay  a  good  man  on  the  gromnd. 

Oeorge-a-Greenr,  O.  PL,  iii.  4i. 

fBATALIA.     The  order  of  battle.     Fr. 

Wee,  bcine  upon  another  hiD  opposite  to  him,  dnv 
downe,  ana  into  balalia,  to  give  on,  though  opoD  tltt 
mouth  of  liis  cannon :  which  woidd  have  made  hot 
worke.  Arthur  ini*on*t  AutiAiogrt^. 

fTV)  BATE.  To  diminish  ;  to  subtract 
from. 

In  time  the  mighty  mountains  tops  be  hated ; 
But.  with  their  faU,  the  neighbour  vales  are  hiXtd; 
And  what,  when  Trent  or  Avon  overflowe. 
They  reave  one  field,  they  on  the  next  be«towe. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bvtu. 

BATE,*.     Contention. 

Shall  ever  civil  bate 

Gnaw  and  devour  our  taste  ? 

Countess  of  Pembroke's  Jniomu. 
She  set  my  brother  first  witli  me  at  bate. 

Mirror  for  Jf agist.,  p.  7*^ 
Breeds  no  bate  with  teUing  of  discreet  stories. 

2/Zm. /r,ii,4 

See  Breedbatk. 
BATE-BREEDING,  adj.     Apt  to  cause 
strife. 

Tliis  sour  informer,  this  bate-hreeding  spy. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adon.    Malone  8  ^upp.,  i,  435. 

BATE,  V.  A  term  in  falconry;  to 
flutter  the  wings  as  preparing  for 
flight,  particularly  at  the  sight  of 
prey ;  probably  from  battre,  Fr. 

That  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  haxing  newly  bath'd. 

1  Hen.  IT,  IT,  L 

It  is  a  natural  action  with  birds, 
after  bathing,  to  shake  the  moisture 
from  their  wings ;  also  when  desirous 
of  their  food,  or  prey,  as  in  the 
following  passage : 

No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  ourselTes.  bat  they 
brail  and  liood  us  so  witn  sour  awe  of  parents,  that 
we  dare  not  offer  to  hate  at  our  desires. 

Albnnuuar,  O.  PI.,  vii.  179. 
Hood  my  unmanned  blood  haling  in  my  cheek. 

Bom.  and  Jut.,  iii,  %. 
Afterwards  eo  leisurely  against  the  wind,  then  unhood 
her,  and  belbre  she  bate,  or  find  any  check  in  her  eye, 
whistle  her  off  from  your  fist,  fairly  and  sofUy. 

Oentl.  Beer.,  8vo,  p.  91 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ino;  passage  of  Bacon  : 

Wherein  (viz.  in  matters  of  bosineas)  I  would  to  God 
tliat  I  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less :  or  Uiat  I  ooaJd 
perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a  nawk  that  hates, 
wlien  I  see  occasion  of  service;  but  cannot  fly  be- 
cause I  am  ty'd  to  anoUier's  fist.  Letter  ii 

Bafe  we  an  ace,  quoth  Bouiton.  Pro- 
verb. The  history  of  this  Bouiton, 
and  the   origin  of  the  proverb,   are 
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equally  unknown :  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  asserted  at  some  time  that  he 
had  all  the  tricks  at  cards,  when 
there  was  an  ace  against  him ;  or 
some  such  thing.  According  to  an 
account  in  Ray's  Prov.,  p.  1 11  ^  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  aptly  citing  this  pro- 
verb, detected  that  it  was  wanting  in 
a  collection  presented  to  her.  It  was 
asserted,  that  all  the  proverbs  in  the 
English  language  were  there ;  '*  Bate 
me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton/'  answered 
the  queen,  implying  that  the  asser- 
tion was  probably  too  strong;  and, 
in  fact,  that  very  proverb  was  want- 
ing. 

The  following  epigram  points  out  the 
author  of  the  collection  mentioned  by 
Ray : 

SeeuntUe  cogitationes  meliores, 
Apamphlet was  of  Proverbs  p|cn'd  by  Polton, 
Wberein  he  thou(;ht  all  sorts  indoded  were; 
Untill  one  told  him,  Bate  m'  an  aee,  qnoth  Bovlton, 
Indeed  (said  he)  that  proTerbe  is  not  there. 

The  Mastive,  by  H.  P. 

We  find  it  in  some  of  the  old  dramas  : 

After  what  sort,.!  pray  thee  tell  me. 
Qrimme.  Nay  there,  bate  me  an  aee,  quoth  Boulton. 

Daman  and  Pithtas,  0.  PL,  i,  224. 

Where  it  means,  excuse  me  there;  as 
also  in  the  following : 

Bate  me  an  ace^  quoth  Boulton:  Tosh,  your  mind  I 

know: 
Ah  sir,  you  would  beUke  let  my  cock  sparrows  goe. 

Promos  and  Caesandra^  iv,  7. 
\Har.  I  Qse  all  to  Geor^  Philpots  at  Dowgate;  heea 
the  best  backswordeman  in  England. 
Kit.  Bate  me  an  aee  of  that,  quoth  Bolton. 
Uar.  lie  not  bate  yeapinne  on't,  sir;  for,  by  this 
codgell.  tis  true.         Play  ofJ^r  Thomas  More,  p.  18. 

BATFUL,  adj.  Fruitful;  fattening. 
From  to  batten. 

Where  streams  of  milk  thro'  batful  Tallies  flow. 

J^ayt.  Moses,  p.  1577. 

Frequently  in  his  Polyolbion.  See 
Todd. 

f  And  hare  I  seen  Vemoila's  batfull  fields. 

Strew'd  with   ten   thousand   helms,  ten   thousand 

shields. 
Where  famous  Bedford  did  our  fortune  trie.  Drayton. 

fTo  BATLE.  To  fatten.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  first  of  these 
examples  is  not  quite  clear. 

Kererueleaae  Faith  went  to  mother  Redcaps,  and  by 


niouey, 
wlien  he  had  it  (though  solicitous  to  get  it),  that  he 
baUed  in  his  own  bounty.  Wilson's  History  of  James  I. 

BATLET,  s.  The  instrument  with 
which  washers  beat  their  coarse 
clothes.  Johnson.  A  regular  dimi- 
nutive from  bat;  meaning,  therefore, 
a  small  bat. 


And  I  remember  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the  eowi 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  mUk'd. 

jts  you  like  it,  ii,  4. 

I  find  the  same  implement  called  a 
beetle  elsewhere : 

Huswife,  go  hire  her,  if  you  yeerdy  gave 
A  lamkiii  more  than  use,  you  that  mieht  sare 
In  waskina  beetUs,  for  her  hands  womd  passe 
To  sen-e  tnat  purpose,  tho'  you  daily  wash. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  16. 
Have  I  liv'd  thus  lone  to  be  knock'd  o'  th'  head 
With  half  a  washiug-oeetU  ? 

B.jrFL  Tamer  Tam'd,  ii,  K. 

Sfe  Bektle 
tBATOON,  or  BATTOON.     A  staflf;  a 
mace.    Fr. 

I  do  but  think  how  I 
Shall  bastinado  o'r  the  ordinaries. 
Arm'd  with  my  sword,  baltoone,  and  foot  He  walk 
To  give  each  rank  its  due.    No  one  shall  scape. 

Carttcright's  Ordinary,  1651. 
They  assaulted  him  with  their  batoons,  whiles  our 
mamnan  resting  himself  did  look  upon  them,  and  said, 
you  will  not  threaten  to  whip  one  any  more  ? 

Comical  Itistory  of  Sancton,  1665. 
Dick.  Thanks,  good  sir,  but  wiU  the  captain  caterer 
Take  the  battoon  so  kindly ;  I  ne're  thought 
Patience  a  souldier's  virtue  untill  now. 

Marriage  Breaker,  1662. 

fBATTALOUSE;  adj.     Combative. 

Holds  firm  his  stand, 
Of  battalouse  bristles :  (said  of  a  boar.) 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

BATTEN,  V,  To  feed,  or  fatten.  This 
word  can  hardly  be  called  obsolete, 
having  been  used  by  Pope,  Prior, 
and  Gay  (see  Johns.  Diet.) :  but  it 
is  so  far  disused  as  to  be  obscure  to 
some  readers.  It  occurs  in  Hamlet, 
iii,  4,  and  in  Marlow*6  Jew  of  Malta, 
O.  PI.,  viii,  354. 

tThus  they  batten  here;  but  the  diveU  will  gnaw 
their  bones  for  it.  Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1606L 

fBATTERFANGED.     Beaten. 

A  poore  labouring  man  was  married  and  matched  to  a 
creature  that  so  much  used  to  scold  waking,  that  she 
had  much  adoe  to  refraine  it  sleeping,  so  that  the 
poore  man  was  so  batterfang'd  and  bdabour'd  with 
tongue  mettle,  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BATTIL,  or  BATTEL,  v.  n.  To  grow 
fat.     Also  actively,  to  fatten  others. 

For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battil  better. 

Sip.  F.  q.,  VI.  viii,  88. 
Ashes  are  a  marvellous  improvement  to  battle  barren 
land.  Ray's  Prov.,  2^.    Also  260. 

Colgrave  has,  "  to  battle,  or  get  flesh, 
prendre  chair." 
BATTLE.     The  main  or  middle  body 
of  an  army,  between  the  van  and  rear. 

The  va5i*ard  Zerbin  hath  in  government, 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  the  bat  tell  guides. 
The  duke  of  Clarence  with  the  rcrcward  went. 

Harrington's  Ariost.,  rvi,  36. 
Sould.  Be  yours  the  %'award- 
Soph.  I  will  give  the  cliarge. 
Sonld.  Tumus,  have  you  the  rerevi-ard;  I  the  battle. 
Four  Prrn  tiers  of  Lend.,  0.  PL,  vi,  539. 

See  Strutt  on  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  2,  where  is  an 
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ficcoont  from  an  old  MS.  of  the  me- 
thod of  regulating  these  divisions. 

fBArrLE.  A  small  boat.  See  Howel's 
Londinopolis,  16o7>  p.  85. 

To  BATTLE  is  still  current  in  Oxford 
for  taking  provisions  from  the  but- 
tery, &c. 

Eat  my  commou  with  a  good  itomach,  and  battled 
with  discretion.     Puriiau,  Malone'a  SuppL,  ii,  p.  54S. 

Cotgrave  has  this  sense' also: 

To  ballU  (aa  acholara  do  in  Oxford),  6tre  debitenr  au 
college  pour  set  vivrea. 

He  adds. 

Mot  tu6  senlement  dea  jeunea  6colien  de  rnnirerait^ 
d'Oxford. 

BAUBLE,  or  BABLE,  *.  Baubella,  in 
low  Latin,  signifies  toys,  jewels;  but 
that  word  being  found  only  in  Ifove- 
den,  it  is  as  probable  that  the  English 
may  be  the  original  as  the  contrary ; 
perhaps  both  are  from  babiole,  Yt. 
Baciballum  is  found  in  Petronius 
Arl)iter  in  a  similar  sense ;  and 
Boiz/SaXia  in  Julius  Pollux,  v.  16, 
for  bracelets.  See  Junius,  in  Bable. 
In  its  general  signification  this  word 
is  yet  current ;  but  the  office  of  fool 
being  obsolete,  its  meaning,  as  a 
badge  of  it,  requires  explanation. 
A  fooPs  bauble  was  a  short  stick, 
with  a  head  ornamented  with  ass's 
ears,  fantastically  carved  upon  it. 
Its  form  may  be  seen  at  fig.  12  in 
the  plate  subjoined  to  the  first  part 
of  Hen.  IV,  in  Mr.  Steevens's  edition  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Donee's  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  pi.  3,  vol.  ii. 

An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  eod. 

And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  tuut  god  he  swears. 

Tit.  /tnd,  V,  1. 
It  hod  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  found  a  fool's  coat 
and  a  bauble.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  129. 

If  c\ery  fool  should  wear  a  bable^  fcwel  would  be  dear. 

Ray*s  Prot.,  p.  108. 

It  was  also  the  subject  of  another 
proverb,  which,  as  well  as  several 
allusions  made  to  it,  was  of  a  licen- 
tious nature.  O.  PL,  viii,  15.  Airs 
IT.,  iv,  5.  Romeoy  ii,  4.  979,  a. — 
It  appears  from  the  French  proverb 
subjoined  by  Ray,  that  the  equivalent 
word  in  that  language  was  marotte, 
which  is  now  used  for  a  person's 
particular  foible,  or  hobby-horse. 
C^est'la  si  marotte :  It  is  his  hobby- 
borne. 
Apparently  as  an  adjective : 


DdOi  knock 
BmbU  babes  against  the  rock.  SomlkKtU,  p.  SL  Utei 

fBAUCKT.     Sized.  (?) 

Orandiuseilus  kmc  mro/eetne  est.  He  was  a  good 
ftnbbleboy.  apretieauici-<ladde,andofagoodstttan 
when  he  wait  frcm  hence    Terence  in  £^lisk,  1611 

BAUDKIN.  The  true  form  of  a  word, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  bodkin,  in 
the  phrase  cloth  of  bodkin.  Baudkhk 
was  formed  from  the  low  Latin  Bd- 
dicus,  Baldekinus^  which  itself  was 
derived,  says  Du  Cange,  from  Bal- 
dacco  (Baldach),  an  oriental  name  for 
Babylon  [Bagdad],  being  brought  from 
thence.  It  was  the  richest  kind  of 
stuff,  the  web  being  gold,  and  the 
woof  silk,  with  embroidery.  "Pan- 
nu8  omnium  ditissimus  cujus  utpote 
stamen  ex  filo  auri,  subteraen  ex 
serico  texitur,  plumario  opere  inter- 
textus."  Du  Canye,  Spelroan  simi- 
larly defines  it.  See  his  Glossary. 
Minshew  ridiculously  derives  it  from 
bawd ;  because,  he  says,  it  was  in- 
vented by  such  persons  as  an  attrac- 
tive ornament.  For  the  examples, 
see  Bodkin,  cloth  of.  Baldaquin  in 
French,  and  Baldachino,  Italian,  are 
explained  by  Cotgrave  and  Florio. 
Bullokar  has  the  word  rightly,  baud- 
kin;  and  defines  it,  ''  Stuffe  or  cloth 
made  partly  of  silk,  and  partly  of 
gold  and  silver."  He  calls  it  also 
tinselly  which  now  has  a  different 
meaning. 

6.  Gascoigne    has    the  word  in  its 
original  form : 

For  cloth  of  fcold,  or  tinsel  fig^irie, 

For  baudkin,  broydrie,  outworks,  or  conceits, 

He  set  the  shippes  of  merchantmen  on  worke. 

Steele-Gltuee,  ▼,  781 

BAUSIN.  or  BAWZON.     A  badger. 

His  mittons  were  of  bawtoiCt  skin. 

Dr»yt.  Bel.,  iv,  p.  1408. 

BAVIAN,  the  same  as  babian.  A 
baboon,  or  monkey ;  an  occasional, 
but  not  a  regular  character  in  the  old 
Morris  dance.  From  baviaan,  Dutch ; 
in  German  pavian,  a  great  monkey. 
He  appears  in  act  iii,  sc.  5,  of  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  where  his  office 
is  to  bark,  to  tumble,  to  play  antics, 
and  exhibit  a  long  tail,  with  what 
decency  he  could.  So  babouin  in 
French,  and  our  baboon.  See  Ba- 
bian. 
The  account  given  of  it  by  Messrs. 
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8  and  Toilet,  in  the  disserta- 
joined  to  first  part  of  Hen.  IV, 
erroneous.  They  would  make 
sort  of  fool,  and  n  regular 
ige  to  the  Morris,  which  if  he 
n,  he  would  have  been  more 
tly  mentioned. 

i^here's  the  bavian  ? 
,  carry  your  tail  without  offence 
I  to  t^e'ladies,  and  be  sure 
£  with  audacity  and  manhood : 
you  bark,  do  it  with  judgment. 

m berg's  Trav.,  i,  226. 
Brush  wood,  or  small  fagots, 
f  such  light  and  combustible 
used  for  lighting  fires.     Still 
n  pome  counties. 

Sing  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
low  jesters  and  rash  haxxn  wits 
idled  and  soon  burnt.  1  Uen.  TV,  iii,  3. 

1  bare  their  flashes,  and  youth  their  fancies, 
lOon  quenched  as  the  otlier  is  burnt. 

Mother  Bambie,  15M. 
though  it  burue  bright,  is  but  a  bkze. 

Suphues,  G.  2,  b. 
Lod  with  batius,  and  a  good  warm  chair. 

Old  Sonff. 

ire  still  advertised  for,  under 
me,   by  some   of  our  public 

K.     A  burlesque  word  of  en- 
it,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
q :  '  but  rather  perhaps  from 
cock. 

'a  my  baweoek.    Wliat  has  smutch'd  tliy 

W.  Tale,  i,  2. 
9ckf  bate  thy  rage  1  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  P 

Hen.  F,  iii,  2. 

Twelfth  N.,  iii,  4.— In  both 
T  passages  it  is  immediately 
vith  chuck  or  chick,  which 
t  prove  tiiRt  it  meant  hoycock 
I  cock. 

A  large  unwieldy  person. 

from  bausin,  a  badger,  that 
clumsy  beast. 

fat  bt^$on,  peace.      Ungua,  0.  PL,  v,  232. 

s  '*  a  great  bawsin,  ventrosus." 
jon  has  thrice  used  bawsyn, 
ievas  to  be  the  same  word,  in 
e  of  large  :  this  was  probably 
luthority  of  Skinner,  who  ex- 
t,  •*  Magnus,  grandia  /**  also, 
0SU9,  quia  scilicet  sesquipe- 
iominis  sarcinam  magna  cum 
ite  trahit  et  circumfert.*' 
iring  it  to  be  from  bauch,  a 
and  Ziehen,  to  drag.  Etym, 
n,  Antiq,  Chatterton  proba- 
it  from  Skinner.     See  Battle 


of  Hast.,  2d,  690;  Englysh  Met., 
131  ;  Mia,  57. 
BAY.  A  principal  division  in  a  build- 
ing ;  probably,  as  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
jectured, a  great  square  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  roof,  whence  barn  of  three 
bays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by  beams. 
In  large  buildings,  having  the  Gothic 
framework  to  support  the  roof,  like 
Westminster  Hall,  the  bays  are  the 
spaces  between  the  supporters: 
Houses  were  estimated  by  the  number 
of  bays  : 

If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years.  I'll  rent  the 
fairest  bouse  in  it,  after  three-pence  n  bay. 

Meas.for  M.,  ii,  1. 
Of  one  bale's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  coate 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  furr'd  with'  sluttish  soote. 

Jlall,  Sat.  V,  1. 

As  a  term  among  builders,  it  also  sig- 
nified every  space  left  in  the  wall, 
whether  for  door,  window,  or  chimney. 
See  Chambers's  Diet,  and  Kersey. 
Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  makes 
a  bay  a  space  of  a  definite  size,  **  a 
bay  of  building,  mensura  viginti- 
quatuor  pedum,"  i.  e.,  the  measure  of 
twenty- four  feet, 
f  BAY.     A  dam  or  wear  in  a  river. 

Agger, Virg.  xw^a<;(oi)«,  npSirxufia^  Aj?i;esta  in  alium 
terra  adversus  numiuis  impetuni.  Levee  ou  chauss^e 
d'une  riviere.  A  dam,  bay,  banke,  or  hill  of  earth 
heaped  up  on  hie  to  keepe  the  water  out  or  in. 

Noinenclator, 

To  BAY.     To  bathe. 

He  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes 
Hiasweatie  forehead  in  the  breuihing  wind. 

Speus.  F.  Q.,  1,  vli.  3. 

BAY  WINDOW.  Made  from  Bay, 
supra ;  not,  according  to  Minshew, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  bay  on  a 
coast,  or  round,  for  it  was  usually 
square.  Bow  window  has  now  effec- 
tually supplanted  it,  in  practice,  and 
implies  a  semicircular  sweep,  like  a 
bow. 

In  which  time,  retiring  myself  into  n  bay-window. 

B.  Jon.  Cynthm'a  Rur.,  iv.  3. 
Wliy  it  hath  bay-windows  as  transparent  as  bsirrica- 
does,  and  the  cfear  stones  towards  thr  south  are  ut 
lustrous  as  ebony.  Ttceljih  N.,  iv,  2. 

Mr.  Tyrrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer,  thus  explains  it :  **  A  large 
window,  probably  so  called  because 
it  occupied  a  whole  bay,  t.  e.,  the 
space  between  two  cross  beams.** 
We  have  the  authority  of  an  old  dic- 
tionary for  asserting,  that  a  bay -win- 
dow meant  also  a  balcony.  In  the 
English  part  of  Coles'  Dictioumry  we 
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find  ''a  hay-window,  Menianum  ;"  and 
iu  the  Latin,  Menianum  is  translated 
a  balcony,  or  gallery.  Meniana  were 
called  from  Menius  a  Roman,  who 
invented  them.  See  Festus,  and 
Vossius  Etym.  Ling.  Lat.  Minshew 
confirms  the  interpretation  of  Coles, 
translating  it  L.  Menianum,  L  Bal- 
cone,  G.  Une  saillie,  ou  projet  de 
maison,  T.  Ein  arkel,  ob  formaoi ; 
which  comes  very  near  to  our  present 
expression  of  ^tc?-window.  So  again, 
Balcone,  qui  halza  fuora.  See  him 
both  in  hay  and  window.  Thus  the 
word  served  at  times  in  both  senses. 
Cotgrave  adheres  to  the  more  common 
signification,  translating  hay  window, 
"  Grande  fenestre  de  bois,  de  char- 
penterie." 
BAYARD.  Properly  a  bay  horse  ;  also 
a  horse  in  general.  Rinaldo^s  horse 
in  Ariosto  is  called  Baiardo.  "  As 
bold  as  blind  hayard"^  is  a  very  ancient 
proverb,  being  found  in  Chaucer, 
Troil.,  i,  218.  See  also  Ray,  p.  80. 
It  is  alluued  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  **  Bo  you  hear,  sir  Bartholomew 
Bayard,  that  leap  before  you  look  ?" 
Match  at  Midnight,  0.  PI.,  vii,  435. 
Perhaps  the  whole  proverb  might  be 
'*  as  bold  as  blind  hayard  that  leaps 
before  he  looks,"  in  allusion  to  ano- 
ther proverb,  **  Look  before  you  leap." 
I  find  the  expression  in  a  sermon  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  time: 

I  marvel  not  so  niucli  at  blind  bayards,  which  never 
take  God's  book  in  hand. 

Bernard  Gilpin's  Serm.,  republ.  1752, 
and  suuioined  to  his  Life. 
Who  ii  more  bold  than  is  the  bnyard  blind  ? 

Cavil,  in  Mirr.for  Magistr. 

A  modem  editor  fancies  that  bold 
Bayard  B\\Mdit%  to  the  famous  chevalier 
sans  peur,  but  he  is  totally  mistaken. 
Induction  to  Marston^s  What  you  will, 
p.  202.  See  Bagus  in  Du  Cange. 
See  also  Junius  in  Bayard, 

iBut  tlie  boldest  bayard  of  all  ^ns  Wentworth,  who 
■aid  that  the  just  reu  nrd  of  the  Spaniurd's  imposition 
was  the  lots  of  tbi*  Ia.w  Countries.   Lrtter  dated  1614. 

BAYNARD'S  CASTLB.  The  residence 
of  Richard  III  nt  the  time  of  his 
usurpation.  It  was  originally  a  forti- 
fied castle  of  great  strength,  built  in 
the  time  of  William  I  by  a  Norman 
of  that  nnme.     After  several  changes, 


which  are  all  detailed  by  Stowe  (Lon- 
don, 1599,  p.  47),  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
occupied  by  Richard  as  his  represen- 
tative. It  still  gives  the  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city,  called  Castle  Bay" 
nard  Ward;  and  extends,  by  the 
Thames,  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  BUek 
Friars.     Richard  says. 

Bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  boar  at  Bammr^s  Cmstle. 

Bick.  m,  iii.  \. 

BEAD-ROLL,  or  rather  BEDE-ROLL. 
A  catalogue  of  prayers;  and  thence 
any  inventory ;  or  perhaps,  originally, 
a  list  of  those  to  be  prayed  for  in 
church.     Kersey. 

We  in  the  bead-roll  here  of  oar  religinos  brine 
Wise  Ethelwald.  Drayt.  Poly^  u,  p.  865. 

Bede,  in  Saxon,  means  a  prayer ;  and 
heads  may  be  foand  used  for  prayers, 
thus. 

Bring  the  holy  water  hither. 

Let  OS  wash  and  praj  together : 

When  our  beads  are  thus  united. 

Then  the  foe  will  fly  affirightcd.  Herriek,p.m, 

BEAD-ROLL.  A  list  of  names ;  origi- 
nally of  persons  to  be  prayed  for; 
afterwards,  any  list. 

Or  tediooB  bead-rciles  of  descended  blood. 
From  father  Japhet  since  Deucalion's  flood. 

Hail,  Sat.  Vf,  iii,  S. 
f  Tis  a  dead  world,  no  stirrine,  he  hath  croaaei* 
Behearscth  up  a  bead-rotcle  of  his  losses. 

Rotclands,  Knate  of  Hard,  161S. 
f Else  let  my  name  be  fh>m  tinr  bed-roU  rac'tt, 
And  be  no  more  a  goddesse,  if  I  lose  her. 

Heywood,  JVoia  BrUmmictt,  1008. 

See  Todd. 
BEADSMAN.  From  hede,  a  prayer, 
and  from  counting  the  beads,  the  way 
used  by  the  Romish  church  in  num- 
bering their  prayers;  a  prayerman. 
Commonly  one  who  prays  for  an- 
other. 

For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  tor  my  saroeaa. 

The  office  of  a  headsman  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Herrick : 

Yet  in  my  depth  of  grief  I'de  be 
One  that  should  drop  his  beads  for  thee. 

Works  881. 

From  this  use,  heads  obtained  their 
name, 
tro  BEAKE  ones  self.    To  bask ;    to 
enjoy  one's  self. 

At  home  we  take  oar  ease. 

And  brake  ourselves  in  rest. 

KendalVs  flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1677. 
Yea  (poor  creatures)  they  liave  been  constrained  to  dt 
warm,  and  to  lie  soft,  to  be  served  in  state,  to  drink 
wine  in  howles,  to  be  honoared,  be  worshipped,  to  be 
crouched  and  kneeled  ontOk  and  to  forth  i  wherefore 
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If  that  pope  of  Some,  when  he  lay  leaking  him''  .t  in 
the  oiiustof  his  laxurics,  had  cause  to  cry  u-  ■  lieu 
quantum  paHmur  pro  Christo  I 

Sgmmom,  Vindieation  of  CkarUi  I,  1048. 

fBEAKER.  A  large  drinking-glass,  or 
vessel.     The  German  becher. 

Fill  me  a  heaktr,  looke  it  be  good  befcre. 

Amkatdy$  Knate  of  Hares. 
In  okhcn  whole  woods  of  cypress,  rani'sthorn,  duffa- 
dflliea,  and  juniper  for  sallets  What  they  waiiud  m 
wine  tbey  made  up  in  brandy  and  coffee,. of  wiiich 
the  emperor  of  G^enna  would  make  nothing  to  driuk 
off  at  u  drai^t  a  gold  beaker  as  big  as  the  tun  of 
Heidelberi^  The  Pagan  PHnce,  16U0. 

Were  soon  prerail'd  on  to  rnign 
Their  rihrer  hmkers^  and  their  coin ; 
That  such  a  just  and  holy  strife 
Might  want  no  wealth  to  give  it  life. 

HuMbras  Bsdhivus,  1707- 

BEAM,  or  BEME.  Bohemia.  Bemer- 
Undt,  Colea*  Lai,  Diet.  Cooper  also 
has,  "Boemia.  A  realme  called 
Berne,  inclosed  within  the  boundes  of 
Germanic. " 

And  talk  what's  done  in  Austria,  and  in  Beam. 

Drayt.  JSp.  to  Sandys,  p.  1235. 
iThinking  by  Itngring  out  the  warres  in  length. 
To  weaken  and  decay  the  Beamish  strength. 

Tkyk>r*s  Workes,  1630. 

fBEAMY,  adj.  In  form  of  beams,  or 
rays. 

And  eaven  front  contract,  like  to  a  slow 
And  quiet  stream  his  obscur'd  thoughts  did  flow. 
With  greater  depths  then  could  be  nithom'd  by 
The  beamjf  lines  of  a  judicious  eye. 

Caamberlaynrs  Phtwonnida,  16S9- 

BEAN.  The  old  method  of  choosing 
king  and  queen  on  Twelfth  day,  was 
by  having  a  bean  and  a  pea  mixed  up 
in  the  composition  of  the  cake.  They 
who  found  these  in  their  portion  of 
cake,  were  constituted  king  and  queen 
for  the  evening. 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes, 
With  the  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  hemu^s  the  king  of  the  sport  here; 
Bendea  we  must  know. 
The  fM  also 
Must  lerell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 

Herrick^  Hesper.,  p.  376. 
Cttt  the  cake:  who  bath  the  bcane  shall  be 
KiBge ;  and  where  the  psate  is  she  shall  be  quccne. 

Nicholses  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 
T'm  may  imagine  it  to  be  twelfth-day  at  nieht,  aud 
the  h9am  found  in  the  comer  of  your  cokt ;  but  it  is 
not  worth  a  ^etch.  111  assure  you. 

Midd,  New  Wond.,  Ane.  Dr.,  v.  272. 
fWhoi  the  kinjs  of  Spain  told  Olivares  of  it  lirst,  he 
■lighted  it,  saymg.  That  ne  was  but  rey  de  liavas,  a 
kean-cake  king.  HomeWs  Familiar  Letters,  1050. 

See  also  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.,  4 to  ed., 
▼ol.  i,  20,  &c. 

This  was  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  had  their  rci  de  la  fSve,  on  the 
same  occasion. 
BEANS.     "Three     blue    beam    in    a 
blue  bladder." 

What  ia  the  origin  of  this  whimsicnl 
combination  of  words,  it  may  not  now 


be  easy  to  discover ;  but,  at  least,  it 
is  of  long  standing. 

F.  Hark, does't  rattle? 
S.  Yes,  like  three  blue  beans  i»  a  blue  bhiJJrr.  nittle, 
blailder,  rattle.      Old  Fortuuatus,  Aw.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  128. 

Prior  has  it  in  his  Alma : 

They  say — 
That  putting  all  his  words  together, 
'Tis  thres  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder.   Cant.  I,  v.  25. 

[Not  to  care  a  bean  for  anybody,  to 
hold  at  little  account.] 
[To  sow  beans  in  tbe  wind,  i.e.,    to 
labour  in  vain.] 

lit  is  not  for  idlenis   that  men  sowe  beanes  in  the 
wind.  The  Manage  of  Witt  and  IFisdome,  p.  46. 

Mo.  I  do  not  reclie 
One  bean  for  all.    This  buss  is  a  bUve  guerdon. 
Hence  carlishnesscyferre.  Cartwrighfs  Ordinary,  1651. 

fBEAN-SHATTER.    A  scarecrow  ? 

To  fright  away  crows,  and  keep  the  com,  bean-shaltcr. 

Shirley's  Ball,  iv,  1. 

To  BEAR  A  BRAIN.  To  exert  attt  n- 
tion,  ingenuity,  or  memory. 

My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Xluntua  -. — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain.  Ko,it.,  i,  3. 

But  still  take  you  heed,  hare  a  vigilant  eye  — 
Well,  sir,  let  me  alnne,  I'll  ftear  a  brain. 

All  Fools.  0.  VI.  iv,M!7. 
My  sUlv  husband,  alas !  knows  nothine  uf  it.  'ti9  1  that 
bcAre,  tis  I  that  must  beare  a  braine  fur  all 

Marston's  Dutch  Cum  trz 
So  beare  a  breune  to  dash  deceit, 
And  worke  with  reason  and  rcntorse. 

Breton's  Verses  on  Chesse.  Baric,  i».  -72. 
The  rich  man  drinkes  n:oderately,  because  In  must 
beare  a  braine  to  look  to  what  he  hath. 

Taylor  W.  Poet,  Disc,  to  Snlish.,  p.  -2^.  b. 
\Ctoum.  I  have  my  memoranduius  about  me.  As  I 
can  bear  a  pack,  bo  I  can  bear  a  brain. 

Heywood's  Golden  Age,  1611 

To  BEAR  COALS.     See  Coals. 

To  BEAR  IN  HAND.  To  keep  in  ex- 
pectation ;  to  amuse  with  false  pre- 
tences. 

Bore  many  genUemen,  myself  being  one, 

In  hand,  wim  hope  of  action.     Meat,  for  3/.,  i,  i. 

Whereat  grieved. 
That  80  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  &oni«  in  hand.  Ham.  ii  f 

All  which  I  suffer  playinz  with  their  hopes. 
And  am  content  to  com  tliem  into  profit, 
And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more, 
And  look  on  that;  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 

D  Jon.  Fox,  i, 

The  expression  is  very  common  in 
Shakespeare ;  and  indeed  in  all  tbe 
writings  of  the  time.  See  Ram  Alley, 
0.  PI.  V,  441. 
To  BEAR  SIX  AND  SIX.  An  obscure 
phrase,  occurring  in  the  Spanish 
Curate  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

He's  the  most  arrant  beast — 
Mill.  He  may  be  more  beast. 

Jam.  Let  him  bear  six  and  si*  tliat  all  may  blaze  him. 

Span.  Cur.,  li,  3. 

That  the  object  is  to  make  him  a 
horned  beast  is  plain  from  tbe  context, 
but  by  what  allusion,  is  not  so  clear. 
He  is  to  bear  six  and  six,  as  his  arm «. 
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After  one  or  two  unsatisfactory  con- 
jectures, it  wns  suggested  to  me  that 
the  expression  most  probably  alluded 
(o  the  horns  of  a  ram,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  fancy,  may  be  considered 
n^  two  figures  of  six,  placed  back  to 

back.  56  ^^^^^  ^Iiis  ^B  ^^6  ^'u^  i^- 
ti  ipi'etation,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
(l()iil)t.  Theological  allusions  being 
then  common,  1  had  fancied  there 
might  be  some  reference  to  sixes,  as 
(he  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. But  the  new  interpretation 
is  much  preferable. 
1  To  BEAR  A  MIND.  To  intend,  or 
be  inclined. 

llivse  are  right  gentlemen,  who  brare  a  Miude 
Tu  spend,  and  be  us  liberall  aa  the  wiiide. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

^7'o  BEAR  WITH.     To  support. 

This  vrx'd  Jurk  Horner  to  the  heart: 
He  could  not  bear  with  her. 

Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Homer. ^  n.  d. 

BEARS  COLLEGE.  A  jocular  expres- 
sion for  the  bear-garden,  commonly 
called  Paris  garden : 

From  the  diet  und  the  knowlpi^e 
Of  the  students  in  henn-cuU  t/f. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  of  Gips.,  vol.  vi,  p.  118. 
The  meat-boat  ol  bear's-colUt/e,  Paris-garden, 
Stunk  not  so  ill. 

Ibid.,  On  the  famous  Voyage,  vol.  n,  p.  287. 

BEAR- WARD.  The  keeper  of  a  bear. 
A  term  in  common  use  while  bear- 
baiting  was  practised,  yet  overlooked 
by  Johnson.  It  occurs  twice  in  one 
scene  of  Hen.  VI,  but  not  elsewhere 
in  Shakespeare.  He  uses  the  synony- 
mous term,  bear-herd,  three  times. 

Arc  these  thy  bcurs  r  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chuina. 

Again, 

.\ud  from  the  burgoiu't  1*11  rend  thy  bear, 
Ami  ti-cad  it  under  t.x)t,  with  all  contempt, 
Dcspi'zlit  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 

2  Hen.  VI,  v,  1. 
Fur  that,  sir,  the  bear-ward  hath  put  in  security. 

B.  Jon.  Masq.  ifAuyurs. 

BEARD,  r.  To  oppose  face  to  face,  in 
a  daring  and  hostile  manner ;  to 
threaten  even  to  his  beard. 

No  nuin  so  potion t  breathes  upon  the  ground 
Rut  I  M  ill  beard  him.  1  Hem.  IF,  ir,  1. 

Would  I  bear 
These  braves,  tliis  viv^v.  p.nd  suffer  uncontrol'd 
These  barons  thus  M)  fn'ard  me  in  my  land. 
In  mine  own  realm  ?    MarliAP's  Ed.  II,  O.  PL,  ii,  365. 
The  mcHnest  weed  the  soil  there  bare 

Her  breath  did  so  refine, 
That  it  uitli  uoodbine  durst  compare, 
.\nd  beard  the  e^rlantine. 

Drayt.  Quest,  of  Cynthia,  p.  624. 

BEARDS.  The  growth  of  beards  was 
regulated  by  statute  at  Lincohrs  Inn, 


in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  PrimoEliz. 
'*It  was  ordered,  that  no  fellow  of 
that  house  should  wear  a  beard  above 
a  fortnight's  growth.*'  BegUt,  Hoip, 
Line.,  iv,  f.  345.  TransgreMion  wu 
punished  vrith  fine,  loss  of  commoni, 
and  finally  expulsion.  But  fiubioD 
prevailed  ;  and  in  November  the  fol- 
lowing year  all  previous  orders  touch- 
ing beards  were  repealed.  See  Nidiols's 
Prog,  of  Eliz.,  an.  1562,  p.  26.  When 
beards  were  worn,  to  cut  one  off  wu 
deemed  an  irreparable  outrage.  In 
one  of  the  old  plays,  where  the  object 
is  to  overcome  the  patience  of  a  dmd, 
when  it  has  been  said  that  cuckolding 
him  will  not  do  it,  the  next  proposal, 
as  still  more  provoking,  is,  **  to  make 
him  drunk,  and  cut  qfThia  beard  J* 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  259.  Dye- 
ing beards  was  a  practice  once  preva- 
lent: 

NoH-  for  &  wager. 
What  eolour'd  beard  comes  next  \n  the  vindou  ? 
Adr.  k  black  man's  I  think.    Tm^.  I  think  not  v*. 
I  think  a  red,  for  thsU  is  most  mmtUam. 

Bottom,  the  weaver,  offers  to  play 
Pyramus  in  beards  of  such  colours  as 
nature  never  produced. 

I  will  discharge  it  either  in  year  atrmw-eoloar'd  beard, 

J  oar  orange-tawny  heard,  your  pvple-iii-gruii  Amii, 
:c.  JITtds ,  I.  i. 

The  beard  was  often  dyed  by  way 
of  disguise ;  thas^ 

And  dyes  his  beard  that  did  his  age  bewray. 

fy.  BaU,  Sat.  iv.  4. 

Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
**  die  the  beard,"  instead  of  '*  tie  the 
beard,"  in  Meas.  for  M.,  iv,  2,  but 
the  alteration  seems  not  necessary. 
We  have  a  horse*s  mane  and  tail  dyed 
in  Penibr.  Arcadia,  b.  iii,  p.  268. 
fBEARD-BRUSH.  When  the  fashion 
of  beards  prevailed  generally,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  customary  to  carry 
a  brush,  to  arrange  them  when  acci- 
dentally disordered. 

His  heard-brttsh  ever  in  hit  haa^  for  if  he  roadmafe 
Tou  a  word  in  complement,  he  straight  doth  time 
his  head,  and  under  colour  of  spitting,  braahei  hit 
beard  into  order  again.         The  Witsurd,  m  Flam,  1140. 

fBEARING-ARROW.     An  arrow  made 
to  carry  especially  straight. 

Then  Robin  Hood  did  leap  about. 

He  shot  it  under  hand ; 
And  Clifton  with  a  hearing  arrow 

He  clove  the  willow  wnnd. 
liobin  Hootl's  Erfloits  hefors  Qunm  Ca'karint. 

BEARING-CLOTH.      Tiie    mantle    or 
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h  with  which  a  child  is  asnitllv 
ered  when  carried  to  the  charch 
be  baptized,  or  produced  among 
eosaips  by  the  nurse. 

e^  «  tiirnt  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a  hearing  doth  for 
uire's  child!  lode  tUee  here,  take  up,  tike  up, 
i  0{)c'it't.  Wint.  Ta!l9,  iii.  3. 

RING- WIND.    A  favorable  wind. 

t  ]H  ospere.  vent  en  poupe,  qu6  k  puppl  leqmitar. 
tiriitg  H'ind:  h  prueperoms  or  fonrnra  wind. 

Jfomettdator,  1586. 

:NS.  Children.  (Provincial.)  The 
e  as  bames.     See  Barne. 

Ilk  I  «hsU  never  have  the  bleMing  of  God,  'till  I 
;  issue  o(  my  body,  for  they  say  beams  are  bless- 

JWt  W.,  i  3. 

STISU.     Beastly. 

t  didst  thou  not  bhash  to  bring  before  my  face  by 
itfttll  meanes?  I  am  ashnmed  to  ouce  name  this 
■Uk  word  whilst  thy  mother  heere  is  present 

Tennee  in  BngUsk,  161  i. 

T£.     The  meaning  uncertain. 

lefae  pleasaaiit  baitea  who  can  refraine? 
iche  uats  will  sure  brede  the  greate  jpaine. 

lAT  CHALK.  One  of  the  employ- 
iCa  assigned  to  vagrants  committed 
bridewell. 

balk  out  your  way  to  you  now ;  she  hemtt  ekaUt. 
Honest  more,  2  part.    O.  Pi.,  iii,  464 
to  the  plaea  of  youth's  correction, 
oppiuff  cMmfie,  would  auite  spoile  my  oumplexion. 
An  old  Poem,  entitled,  /  woM  tmd  w<md  not. 

ON,  V.  To  keep  the  thoughts 
ed,  or  as  we  say,  hammering, 
Q  any  particular  subject. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  htnting  on 

Fhe  strangeness  of  this  business.  Trnp.,  r. 

CHAMP.   See  Bold  Beauchamp. 

PERES.        Equals;     fair     com- 

lons  ;  not  from  beaup^re,  Fr.,  but 

1  beau  and  peer,  or  pheere,  equal 

ompanion. 

TIFIED.     Used  for  beautiful. 

M  eelcatjai,  and  my  sours  idol,  the  most  htauHfied 
Ifau  floM.,  ii,2. 

inius  calls  it  a  vile  phrase,  and  so 
» but  it  was  at  least  a  common  one 
:ho8e  times,  particularly  in  the 
'esses  of  letters.  ''To  the  most 
\iified  lady,  the  lady  Elizabeth 
"  is  the  address  of  a  dedication 
ash.  *'To  the  most  beautified 
y  the  lady  Anne  Glemham,'*  R.  L. 
ribes  his  "Diella,''  consisting  of 
ns  and  sonnets,  1596.  The  ex- 
les  jwherein  a  person  is  said  to  be 
tified  with  particular  endowments 
I  hardly  apposite.    See  0.  PI.,  ri, 

SIGHT,  in  the  following  example. 


I 


is  perhaps  an  error  for  hehight,  or 
bedight. 

Ooitsideraciont  herin  are  so  grcnt 
And  so  manie,  and  most  of  sucli  weight, 

That  they  are  in  connsell  more  meete  to  trr ate, 
Xben  to  make  an  ale-bench  talke  of,  to  ht  ht'xyht. 

HetftcooiPM  Spider  and  Flie,  1)50. 

fTo  BEBLIND.     To  make  blind. 

Terence  was  wise  which  taught  by  Painpliilus, 
How  courage  quailes  where  love  bebUndj  the  sense, 
Though  proofc  oft  times  makes  lovers  quarellons. 

Oiueoigne's  Works,  l^S?. 

fTo  BEBLOT.     To  stain. 

No  might  could  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong, 
Whidi  might  beblot  the  glory  of  my  name. 

Sir  T.  North's  Ptufareh,  p.  72. 

BECCO.     A  cuckold.     An  Italian  word 
adopted  ;  originally  a  goat. 

Duke,  thou  art  a  hecco,  a  comuto. 
P.  How?    M.  Thou  art  a  cuckold. 

Malcontent,  O.  PL,  iv,  20.    Also,  p.  83. 
The>'Uall  make 
Sufficient  beecos,  and  with  their  brow-antlcrs 
Bear  up  the  Ciip  of  maintenance. 

Massing.  Bond/nan,  ii,  3. 

Drayton  makes  becco  the  Itnlinn  for  a 
cuckow,  and,  curiously  enough,  de- 
rives it  from  the  English  word  a  beck 
or  nod : 

Th*  Italians  call  him  beeco  (of  a  nod) 
With  all  the  reverence  that  belDn^  a  god. 

ITorts,  8vo.  p.  1315^ 

[The  following  epigram  on  this  word 
b  explained  by  the  notes  accompany- 
ing it.] 

\0? Jsaloune.  EngUsh-French-Italian. 
Why  do  th'  Italians,  in  more  grievous  sort 
Than  French  or  Enirlish,  take  their  uives  stoln  sport? 
Beast's  worse  than  oird;  the  Italians  wife's  loose  smile 
Him  (a)  bestuUes:  French-English  {b)  biriJs  the  while. 
Enghsh  and  French  are  birds ;  th'  Italian 
Sole  hom'd  beast,  of  these  tliree  must  lead  tlie  van.« 
(a)  Biceo  cornuto,  an  he  goat :  ib)  Un  cocu  in 
French,  in  English  a  cuckoUi ;  Cnculus. 

Owen's  Epigrams,  bv  Harvey. 

tBECHARM.     To  bewitch. 

Against  both  those  publiqne  persons  there  are  two 
capitall  and  deadly  opposites  (if  it  were  possible)  to 
A^cAahm  their  resolutions,  and  l)lot  out  tlieir  name 
from  the  line  of  life.  Ford's  Line  of  Ufe,  16^. 

BECK.      A   bow,    or   salutation.     For 
other  senses,  see  Todd. 

What  a  coil's  here  1 
Serving  of  beds,  and  jutting  out  of  bums.    Tim.,  i,  jl. 

So  it  is  in  the  folios ;  but  Warburton, 
supposing  beck  to  be  put  for  beak, 
would  ha?e  altered  the  reading  to 
**serring  of  becks**  introducing  one 
new  word,  for  the  sake  of  fixing  an 
unusual  sense  to  another.  Capel 
adopts  his  mistake  in  his  Glossary. 
Beak,  with  the  sound  of  beck,  may, 
however,  be  found : 

Such  senritor  also  deserveth  a  check, 

That  runneth  a  figging  with  meat  in  his  beck. 

Tusser*s  Husb.,  p.  129. 
f Neither  was  she  unknowyng,  that  notliyug  there  was 
of  suche  high  dtfflculte  to  oee  dooen,  whiciie  God  was 
not  lusbto  with  a  mere  ktdu  to  bryng  to  passe.    AU 
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hir  care  and  thonsht  was  onely  for  the  Jewd  of  her 
▼irginitee  on  whicne  the  had  bo  mnche  aette  hir  love. 

Paraphrase  cf  Erasmus,  1548. 

Beck  alfto  meant  a  small  stream, 
wlieiice  the  names  Wel-beek,'  Sand- 
beck.  &c.  This  sense,  though  in 
Drayton,  is  not  noticed  hy  Johnson. 
It  is  also  in  Junius  and  Skinner.  Still 
in  use  in  the  northern  counties. 

Mjr  Brent,  a  pretty  hsek,  attending  Mena'a  mouth, 
"With  those,  her  aister  rilli,  that  b^  upon  the  eouth. 

PofyoU.,  eong  9,  p.  838. 
The  bourne,  the  brooka,  the  bseks,  the  rilla,  the  rivuleta. 

Hid.,  8on|^  1. 

See  Steevens  on  Lear,  act  iii,  sc.  6. 
This  is  the  source  of  an  excellent  and 
undoubted  emendation  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher: 

He  has  mistook  the  beck  I  nieant ;  is  gone 

After  his  fancy.  Tioo  NobU  K.,  iii,  2. 

The  tailor's  daughter,  who  is  the 
speaker,  had  appointed  Palamon  to 
wait  for  her  at  a  cedar  '*fast  by  a 
brook.''  Seward. — The  older  copies 
had  printed  it  beak,  which  was  not 
intelligible,  but  this  emendation  makes 
it  perfect. 
fBECLOUD.  To  cover  or  obscure  with 
clouds. 

If  thou  bf cloud  the  sun-shine  of  thine  eye, 
I  frccKe  to  death;  and  if  it  shine,  I  frv. 

Quarlts's  EwMtms. 

BEDAFF,  r.     To  make  a  fool  of,  from 
dqffe,  a  fool.     Sax. 

Then  nre  you  blind,  dull-witted,  and  bedaft. 

Norths  Plut.,p.l0i,{6L 
'But  Bnrtholomew  his  wits  had  so  bedaft. 

Qascoign^s  Works,  4to,  bl.  L 

BEDFELLOW.  The  simplicity  of  an- 
cient manners  made  it  common  for 
men,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to 
sleep  together;  and  the  term  bed- 
fellow impHed  great  intimacy.  Lord 
Scroop  is  said  to  have  been  bedfellow 
to  Henry  V. 

Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow^ 
Whom  he  hath  doy'd  and  grac'd  with  kingty  fftvoora. 

Hen.  r,  ii,  S. 

See  also  Sir  John  Oldc.  Malone's 
Supp.,  ii,  p.  309. 

Holinshed  mentions  the  same  token 
of  favour  shown  towards  him. 

He's  of  a  noble  strain,  my  kinsman,  lady, 
One  bed  contains  us  ever,  one  piu'se  feeds  ua. 

B.^Fl.Ckanees,%%, 
Mwt  we  that  have  so  long  time  been  as  one, 
Seen  dties,  coontriea,  kingdoms,  and  their  wonders, 
Been  bedfellows,  and  in  our  various  journey 
Ifixt  all  our  obsenrationa,  part.  &c. 

B.  and  Fl.  Caxctmb,  1, 1. 

After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562, 
the  prince  of  Conde  slept  in  the  same 
bed  with    the   dake   of  Guise;    an 


anecdote  frequently  cited  to  show  the 
magnanimity  of  the  latter,  who  slept 
soundly,  though  so  near  his  greatest 
enemy,  then  his  prisoner.  Letters 
from  noblemen  to  each  other  often 
began  with  the  appellation  bedfelloiv. 
See  also  B.  Jon.  Dev.  an  Ass,  ii,  8, 
and  B.  and  Fl.  Lovers'  Progr.,  ii,  1. 
BED'S  FEET.  Here,  probably  in  a 
small  bed  placed  across,  was  the 
official  station  of  a  lady's  maid,  or 
chambermaid,  as  she  was  called  in 
unrefined  times. 

If  she  keefpe  a  chambermaide,  she  lyes  at  Iier  hfiU's 
feete,  and  uieis  two  say  no  Paternosters. 

Saltonstall.    Character  19,  a  MaiJr. 

BEDLAM.  Contracted  and  corrupted 
from  Bethlehem.  The  priory  of 
Bethlehem,  or  rather,  St.  Maty  of 
Bethlehem,  wea  not  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  lunatics  till  1546  ;  con- 
sequently the  word  Bedlam  could  not 
till  then  have  been  used  with  any 

r 

reference  to  madness;  yet  it  was 
already  so  established  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  that  he  and  others  have 
inadvertently  put  it  into  the  mouths 
of  persons  who  lived  long  before  its 
origin. 

To  Bedlam  with  him !    Is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 
K.  H.  Ay,  Cliiford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour 
Makes  mm  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

'iHm.  VT,\,  1. 
IBut  his  wife  (as  he  had  attired  her)  seemed  indccdc 
not  to  be  well  in  her  wittes,  but,  seeyng  her  hous- 
bandea  manera,  shewed  herself  in  her  condition!^  to 
bee  a  right  bedlem. 

Rieke,  Farewell  to  Mililarie  Prof.,  15^1. 
fThus  like  a  bedlam  to  and  fro 
She  firisk'd,  and  eeg'd  'em  on  to  ^oc, 
And  at  last  witched 'em  in  that  plight, 
That  they  were  allmost  mad  to  tight. 

Uumer  a  la  Mode,  Uif,.'). 

fBEDLAM  MADNESS.  Raging  mad- 
ness. 

Fnror,  Cic.  mania,  Anrelian.  rabies,  Horat.  Pluut. 
Rage,  fiireur.    Outrage ;  furie ;  bedlem  madnesse. 

Noinenclator,  15^"^. 

f BED-PAN.     A  warming  pan. 

Batillus  cubicularius,  i|(nitabulum,  Instrumciituin 
eenenm,  in  quod  coiuectis  prunis  caudentibus  cxciilc 
finnt  lectL  Un  escnauffoir  de  lit.  A  bed  poji.  <.r 
wanning  pan.  Nomendu  f.r. 

BBD-PHERE.  Bedfellow.  Compounds  I 
of  bed,  Hud/ere  or  phere.     See  Fekl. 

And  I  mnat  have  mine  ears  banquetted  vrith  plcnsaiit 
and  witU  conferences,  prettv  girls,  scotTs,  and  d.illi- 
ance,  in  ner  that  I  mean  to  cnuse  for  my  bed-f./tec/r. 

B.  Jons.  Hpicanr,  ii.  '->. 

tBEDRIBBLE.    To  sprinkle  with  wet  I 

A  little  urn  will  hold  a  great  mans  (lahes;  and  \\\i\ 
should  we  A«r<fri W^  with  our  prns  the  dust  Ihat  n-ts 
there?  there  is  now  no  fear  that  it  will  rise,  and  il\ 
upon  our  facea.  Wilson's  James  I,  l(j5;> 
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BED-ROLL,  corrupted  ftt>m  bead-roll. 
A  catalogue.     See  Bead-roll. 

And  belloir  forth  a^unit  the  godi  themielTet 
A  htd'-rM  of  ontncoui  blaaphemiet. 

ly/sConuUa,  0.  FL,  ii.  S61. 
If  this  were  idld,  oar  names  ihoald  then  be  quite 
Raz'd  tram  the  hed^^vU  of  centUitT. 

W<mMkiWdwtUtmdmtu,0.rL,rii,9». 

Drayton  has  written  it  hedroul : 

Then  Wakefteld  battie  next  we  in  oor  6«ir0«l  bring. 

Poi^0»..  98,  p.  1037. 

fBED-ROPE.     The  rope  under  a  bed. 

Tonu,  Funit  h  km  oontortna,  qni  toio,  id  eit  lecto, 
snbtendebtttur.    A  bedrofe»  or  oood.        Nomunelator. 

fBED-STAFF.  A  wooden  pin  in  the 
aide  of  tlie  bedstead  for  holding  in 
the  bed-clothes. 

All  the  farnitine  in  the  twehre  poor  lehollan  chamber, 
that  is  to  say,  six  bed-steads,  six  matts,  sixe  mat- 
treases.  six  feather  beds,  six  feather  bolsters,  twelve 


pair  of  sheets,  twelve  blankets,  twelve  rugs,  three 
docen  of  hnbUaet,  and  six  pewter  chamber  potts. 

Jllryn't  WIU,  1626. 


fBEDSTEDLE.  The  old  form  of  the 
word  bedstead. 

In  the  Anther  chamber,  one  hedstedU,  with  blew 
cortainea  and  walling  badccloath,  one  downe  bedd, 
boolster,  and  pillow,  (me  blanket^  one  eoverlid,  one 
table,  two  chajres,  one  window-cnrtaine. 

Inventory  ofVIth  Cent. 

BEDSWERVER.  Oue  who  swerves 
from  the  fidelity  of  the  marriage  bed : 
an  adulteress. 

That  she's 
A  hed$w*rter,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vnkars  give  bold'st  titles.  W.  TaU,  ii.  1. 

BEDWAKD.  Towards  bed  or  rest,  or 
the  time  of  resting. 

While  your  poor  fool  and  clown,  for  fear  of  peril. 
Sweats  hooriy  for  a  dry  brown  crust  to  bedward. 

AlkumoKor,  O.  PL,  vii,  160. 

It  is  used  in  Coriolanus ;  and  Milton 
also  has  it, 

Courh'd,  and  now  fiU'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 

Or  hed-vmrd  ruminating.  Ptur.  uttt,  iv,  850. 

Compounds  were  formerly  made  at 
pleasure,  by  subjoining  ward  to  the 
thing  towards  which  the  action  tend- 
ed. Thus  we  have  in  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  us-ward 
and  to  God-ward,  &c.  In  Fairfaxes 
Tasso  is  to  love-ward,  y,  65,  to  his 
eamp-ward,  xi,  46,  to  Gaza-ward, 
viii,  51.  In  Harrington's  Ariosto  we 
find  to  Paris-ward,  B.  ii,  st.  16  and 
23.  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
usage  might  be  collected  from  the 
writings  of  those  times. 
tBEDWARF.     To  make  little. 

Thus  whilst  thy  giant  worth 
Bedwmrfe*  our  fansies ;  nil  our  words 
Do  ckmd,  not  set  thee  forth. 

Cnrtwrighfs  Poewu,  1661. 

BEBLD.     Shelter. 

This  is  oar  Ueld  the  blnitxing  winds  to  shun. 

Fair/,  Iksto,  ii.  Si. 


This  breast,  this  bosom  soft  shall  be  thy  hrf'Id 
'Gainst  storms  of  arrows,  darts,  and  weapons  thrown. 

/Ail/.,  xvi,  49. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 
Thus  Robert  Burns, 

Bat  thou  beneath  the  random  bifid 

0'  clod  or  stauc. 
Verses  to  a  MtmutoiH  Dnisy, 

Ray  has  it  among  his  north  country 
words :  also  Kelly,  Scottish  Proverbs, 
p.  19. 
BEEN  was  often  used  for  have  been: 

No  more  than  may  the  mnnins  stri*aia«  revert 
To  climb  the  hills,  when  they  hern  rollet)  down 
Ihe  hollow  vales.      Tuneredand  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  176. 

Also  for  were : 

And,  for  of  fame  and  birth  alike  they  bi-m, 
"niey  chose  him  captain  by  their  free  Horord. 

Fair/.  Tass.,  i,  5* 

See  also  i?,  4.  See  Bin. 
BEES.  To  have  bees  in  the  head,  A 
phrase  meaning,  I  fancy,  to  be  cho- 
leric ;  to  have  that  in  the  head  which 
is  easily  provoked,  and  gives  pain 
when  it  is. 

But,  Wyll,  my  maister  hath  bees  in  his  head. 
If  he  find  mee  heare  pratiuge,  I  am  but  deade. 

Itamon  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i.  180. 

Also  to  be  restless : 

If  he  meet  but  a  carman  in  the  stret-t,  nnd  I  tiiid  liim 
not  talk  to  keep  him  off  on  liiiu,  he  will  whistle  him 
and  all  his  tunes  at  overnight  in  \m  sleen!  he  liasi  a 
head  full  of  bees.  Ji.  Jan.  Harlh.  Fair,  i,  4. 

To  have  a  bee  in  the  bonnet  is  a 
phrase  of  similar  import,  or  some- 
times means  to  be  a  little  orazv.    The 

» 

phrase  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage : 

For  pity,  sir,  tind  out  tlint  bee 

That  bore  my  love  away ; 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  bonnet  brave. 

Herrick,  Mud  JJuiil's  Stmtj,  p.  ISl. 

BEESTNING,  or  BKESTING.  The 
first  milk  given  by  a  cow  or 
other  milch  beast.  A  rustic  word, 
sometimes  made  into  biesting,  and 
even  bresting.  See  Kersey  anil  Todd 
in  Biesting,  Supposed  from  a  Sa.Kon 
word,  bysting:  but  as  that  meant 
leaven,  the  derivation  is  not  very 
certain.     See  Cotgrave  in  Colostre, 

So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fells  be  thine. 
And  both  the  beestning  of  our  goats  }uid  kine 

B.  Jons.  Pan's  Annio. 

fBEETLE-BLIND.  Ak  blind  as  a 
beetle. 

Yet  thou,  nor  no  flie.  is  so  hcetlK-bUndet 
But  thou  and  they  aparantly  nia,>  liee. 

Hejfwood's  Spidrr  atui  Flie,  1566. 

tBEETLE.  As  quick  as  a  beetle,  t.  e., 
very  slow. 

Celerius  elcphantipariunt :  as  quieke  as  a  beet  If. 

fftthals'  DirdoiHtrif,  ed.  16-U.  p.  .').'>4. 

BEETLE.     A  heavy  mallet.     A  three- 
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man  beetle  was  one  so  heavy  that  it 
required  three  men  to  manage  it,  two 
at  the  long  handles  and  one  at  the 
head.  The  exact  figure  of  it  is  de- 
lineated in  the  Supplement  to  Shake- 
speare, vol.i,  p.  190. 

If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  tkru-mMn  beette. 

3  Hm.  IT,  i,  2. 

For  washing' beetle,  see  Batlet. 
fBEFOG.     To  obscure. 

Mlmt  a  world  of  kel-worke,  devQ-worH,  and  elve- 
worke,  hnd  we  walking  amonnt  xa  heere  in  England, 
what  time  tliat  popiin  mist  nad  befogged  the  eyes  ol 
otir  poore  people. 

Declaration  ofFopish  Impoeiures,  1603. 

fBEFORE.  In  the  presence  of ;  used  in 
a  form  of  oath. 

Stra.  Sirrah,  be  drill,  or  else  before  Jove  II  pull  off 
my  wooden  leg,  and  break  yonr  pate  with  it,  thongh  I 
die  for  it.  CartwngkVt  Bo^all  Slate,  1651. 

BEFORN.     Before. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  again  retom, 
I'or  ouifht  may  happen  that  hath  been  befom. 

Spens.  Skep.  K.,  May,  108. 
Tliee,  whom  high  birth  makes  equal  with  the  best 
Thine  acts  prefer  both  me  and  all  befom. 

Fairf.  Taseo,  v,  10. 
Tlie  Uttle  redbreast  to  the  prickled  thume 
Rctum'd,  and  sung  there  as  he  had  befome. 

Brotcne's  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  3,  p.  70. 

BEG,  r.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool, 
to  npply  to  be  bis  guardian.  In  the 
old  common  law  w  as  a  writ  de  idioia 
inquirendoy  under  which,  if  a  man 
was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  pro- 
fits of  his  lands  and  the  custody  of 
bis  person  might  be  granted  by  the 
king  to  any  subject.  See  Blackstone, 
B.  i,  ch.  8,  §  18.  Such  a  person, 
when  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said 
to  be  begged  for  a  fool;  which  that 
learned  judge  regarded  as  being  still  a 
common  expression.  See  his  note, 
/oc.  cit.  But  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  it  used. 

If  I  fret  not  his  guts,  beg  mefor  a  fool. 

Hotteet  Whore,  0.  PI.,  iii,  261. 

It  seems  that  this  petition  was  regu- 
larly to  be  put  up  in  the  Conrt  of 
Wards. 

Leave  beggine,  Lynns,  for  such  poor  rewards, 
Else  some  will  beg  thee,  in  the  conrt  oftnards. 

Earring.  JSfigr.,  i,  10. 

The  guardianship  of  young  heirs, 
whose  estates  were  deemed  to  be  held 
in  capite  of  the  crown,  might  also  be 
begged.  See  Lord  Coke*s  Charge, 
reprinted  1813,  p.  48. 
It  is  more  obscurely  alluded  to  here : 

1  fear  yon  veill 
Be  begg*d  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus. 

The  WiU,  0.  PL,  viii,  609. 

It  is  played  upon  in  this  passage : 


And  that  a  great  man 

Did  mean  to  beg  you  for ]ii»  daughter. 

City  Match,  {J.  PL,  ix.  3U. 

He  forms  the  phrase  as  if  l)e  was 
going  to  say  **  to  beg  you  for  a  fooJ,"' 
and  then  suddenly  tnn)8  it  oil  bv 
subjoining  the  other  wore]?.  Sot-  also 
Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  'M . 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  abuse  ; 
these  wardships  were  also  sold,  and 
the  ward  so  bought  could  not  niai  ry 
without  the  consent  of  this  guardian. 
Grace  Wellborn  being  asked  how  she 
came  under  the  guardianship  of  Jus- 
tice Overdo,  replies, 

Faith,  through  a  common  calamity,  he  havghimv.  (*ir , 
and  now  he  will  marry  me  to  his  wife's  brothtr.  this 
wise  ((entleman,  that  you  see ;  or  else  I  must  pax  t-'io 
value  of  my  land.  B.  Jouf.  B",th.  I'liir,  art  m 

See  Ward. 
+BEGGAR.     To  swear  by  no  begi:ar>  ; 
f.  e.y  to  swear  hard,  or  solemnly. 

This  letter  brought  mistres  Doritie  into  sudie  a  func 
when  she  had  perused  it,  tliat  she  sware  by  no  bep^/ri « 
she  would  be  revenged  upon  the  doctor. 

Riehe  his  Farev-ell  to  Milttnn^  Prof.,  l'."! 
For  even  this  PuuiphiliH,  how  nttrn  did  lir  ^w.nr 
deepely  bv  no  beaacrs  unto  B.-urhi^  cmii  !>■>.  tlmt  any- 
body in  tne  world  might  have  bcUevcd  hini,  tlmt  so 
long  as  shee  lived,  he  would  not  take  liini  a  witc- ;  but 
loehe  is  married.  Terence  iu  EujJlfh,  ini  1. 

BEGGARS  BUSH,  to  go  by.  One  ol 
the  numerous  proverbial  sayings 
which  depended  on  a  punning  alhisioit 
to  the  name  of  a  place.  See  Greene's 
Quip,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  39G.  It  means 
to  go  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

tHe  throws  away  his  wealth  as  heaitily  as)  yount^ 
hdrs,  or  old  philosophers,  and  is  so  eager  of  u  (ro.tl.  or 
a  mumpo^s  wallet,  that  lie  wiU  not  wait  fortiBic's 
leisure  to  undo  him,  but  ridespost  to /'f^<;« /.<-!"  <A, 
and  takes  more  pains  to  speud  mont-y  than  dxy- 
labourers  to  get  it.  Tveelve Ingenious  Chmnctt  /,<.  1(>^6. 

fBEGIN.  Begin  to  him,  i.  e.,  pledge 
him  first,  to  do  him  the  first  honour. 

Phil.  The  bravest  sport  is  yet  to  come .  the  rancark 
0'  Ih'  citty,  that's  we  chielest.    You  shall  have 
This  lord  come  profer  you  his  damchtcr.  this 
Burgesse  his  wife,  and  that  unskiltull  youtli 
Pray  you  begin  to  him  in  's  trembhn^  bride. 

Cartwright\i  Si'.-l;/f.  '[('•'A. 

BEGUILED.  Covered  with  guile; 
having  be  prefixed  in  such  a  sinse  as 
it  is  in  becalm,  bedew,  &c. 

So  beguiVd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  dcfiid 
With  inward  vice.       Sh.  Rape  of  Li'cr  .  Suiip    i.  560 

fBEGULLED.  Made  a  gull  of;  cheated. 

He  hath  not  left  a  penny  in  my  pnrsc 
Five  shillings,  >iot  a  farthinjr  njon*.  1  had. 
And  tlius  be-gnlJ,  doth  nuike  nir  almost  Mini 

lioffauila.  Knave  if  ('h>l.! .■>.  1(U1. 

BEHAVE,  V.  a.  ^Sometimes  used  for  to 
manage  or  govern  ;  in  point  ot  be- 
haviour. 
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AM  with  ■adi  lober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  Mate  hu  anger  ere  twaa  spent. 
As  if  he  had  bnt  prord  an  ar]snment. 

Tim.  of  A.,  iii,  5. 

The  earlier  critics,  not  understanding 
this,  suspected  the  passage  to  be  cor- 
nipty  and  proposed  alterations;  but 
it  IS  DOW  fully  proved  that  this  sense 
of  the  word  was  common. 

How  well  my  stars  htkmvt  their  influpDce. 

J)a9€iuaU*t  Just  Italian. 

Thus  Spenser  also, 

But  who  his  Hmbs  with  labonrs,  and  bis  niind 
Btkmn*  with  cues,  cannot  so  easy  mis. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  40. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the 
stanza  here  referred  to  is  remarkable 
-  for  high  polish  and  poetical  beauty  of 
expression. 
BEHAVIOUR.  This  word  is  used  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  first  scene  of  King  John  : 

llins,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  kiug  of  Irauir. 

In  DiT  hekatiour,  to  the  niNJesty, 

Tlie  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here.        John,  i.  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  thus :  *'  the 
king  of  France  speaks  in  the  character 
which  I  here  assume.'* 

BEHEST.  Command.  A  woU  still 
preserved  in  poetic  usage,  and  fuIH- 
cieutly  exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson 

BEHIGHT,  V.  To  promise,  call,  be- 
speak, reckon,  &c.     Saxon. 

And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  beh'mht. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi,  6. 
Surh  as  their  kind  bekightath  to  us  alL 

FiTTfT  and  Porrex,  U.  PI.  i.  ll-'J. 
+Gi.oil  judgement  them  brhiyht  for  princes  bown  s. 

Collier's  Jfffifa  riij"'rs. 

Also  to  intrust  or  commit.  See 
Johnson. 

See  behote  as   the  preterite    of    be- 
hight.     Sp.  F.  Q.,   IV,  iv,  40,  &c. 
See  Todd. 
BEHITHER,  adv.     On  this  side. 

Tltf  Italian  at  this  dny  h\  like  arrosance  calletli  tht- 
Freiichman,  Spaniard,  Dutch  Ku;;lish,  and  all  other 
breed  btkither  their  mouiitiiines  Apeuiiincs,  Tr:i- 
r.iuutani,  as  who  shonld  say  barbarous. 

Futtetih.'jft  of  Enyl.  Pofsie,  p.  210. 

Also  for  except. 

I  have  not  any  one  thini;,  hrhitkrr  \ice,  that  hath 
oecasioned  so  much  contempt  uf  the  cler](ie,  as  un- 
willingness  to  take  or  keep  a  poor  living. 

0Uy*8  Frff.  to  UfrUrl,  C.  Parson,  A.  U.  b. 

Or  it  may  mean,  short  of  vice,  or  on 
this  side  of  it. 
BEHOLDINGNESS.  Obligation;  or 
the  state  of  being  beholden;  formed 
according  to  the  corrupt  use  of  be- 
holding for  beholden.  Be  hold  in  ex- 
))resses  the  state  of  being  holden  or 
lield  in  obligation  to  a  person. 


Their  presence  still 
Upbraids  our  fortunes  with  bekoUingnea. 

MarstoH*s  Mulemtent,  O.  PI ,  ir,  79 

fBEHORNE.  To  put  horns  on,  to 
cuckold. 

Marcus  Aurelius  did  faire  Faustine  wed. 
And  she  with  whoring  did  bekome  his  head. 

Taylor's  IForkfs,  16^0. 

tBEHOVEFUL.     Desirable. 

It  seemed  to  him  very  requisite  and  bekovtful,  as  well 
for  the  augmentation  oi  hu  honours,  he. 

Skelton's  Don  Quixote,  1613. 

BEING,  adv.  Since.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
abbreviated  form,  instead  of 'Mt  being 
so,**  or  ''this  being  so,**  equivalent 
to  since  this  is  so. 

And  briug  you  have 
DecUn'd  his  means,  yuu  h.ivc  inerens'd  his  malice. 

B  ^-  Fl.  Hon  M  furt.,  act  ii. 
^Beiny  y*  are  confident  of  me,  and  I 
Presiune  your  lips  are  sealed  up  to  silence. 
Take  that,  whicn  I  did  never  yet  discover. 

Carttoriykl's  Ordiunn/,  ICol. 

fBELAID.     Waylaid. 

He  wag,  by  certain  Spaniards  of  the  emperors  old 
souldiors.  who  had  knowledge  of  his  cominuig.  heltni 
upon  the  river  Fadus  as  he  was  ^roing  down  to  Venire, 
and  slaine.  Knollrs'  Hist,  of'  the  Turks. 

BELAMOUR.     A  lover.  Bel  amour,  Fr. 

^'or  yet  her  btlumour,  the  partner  of  his  sheet. 

Sp.  F  Q..  111.  X.  21 

Also  a  flower : 

Her  ruddy  cheeiu  like  unto  roses  red. 

Her  snowy  brous  like  buuded  belamoura.  Speus.  Sonii.,(jL 

I  have  not  discovered  what  flower  is 
here  meant.  It  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  lily  or  tm in  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  Id. 
Yet  the  construction  is  too  obscure  to 
determine  anything. 
i5ELDAME  and  UELSIRE.  GiniKl- 
mother  and  grandfather. 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughti  r. 

!<k.  Rape  of  Luer.,  Sup.,  i.  p.  530. 

So  in    1    Hen.   IV,  iii,    1.  **  Bel  lamt 
earth"  and   **grand«m  earth  '   ooci?r 
in  the  same  passage,  as  synonynKMi^. 
So  belsire : 

As  his  ^teat  belsire  Brute  from  Albion's  heir^  it  \\uu. 

In  tSpenser,  beldame  has  the  original 
signification  of  belle  dame,  fair  lady. 
In  a  translation  of  Erasmus's  Morite 
Encomium,  by  Sir  Thos.  Chaloner, 
printed  1549,  we  find  a  word  not  un- 
nseful,  instead  of  the  awkward  phrase 
great  great  grandfather,  namely,  bel- 
grandfather ;  and  great  belgrand- 
f at  her  for  the  next  remove.  See 
CapeFs  School  of  Shakespeare,  p.  1 98. 
BELGARDS.  Beautiful  looks.  Belle 
egard,  Fr. 

upon  her  eyelids  nianv  {craccs  siitc 
Under  the  shadun*  of  her  r\en  broM  i  •, 
Working  belaards,  and  auiorous  ret i ate. 

Sp.t.(;i,U,iii.25. 
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BELL,  to  bear  the.  To  win  the  prize 
at  a  race,  where  a  hell  was  the  usual 
prize. 

Among  the  Romans  it  [a  hone  race]  was  an  Olympic 
exercise,  and  the  prize  was  a  garland,  but  now  they 
b€are  the  bell  avay.  SaUoiukaU,  Ckar-t  9S. 

Hence  this  epitaph  : 

Here  Ives  the  man  u^ose  horse  did  gaine 
The  bell,  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain. 

Camd.  Remaim,  p.  348. 

We  find  also  to  lose  the  bell^  for  to  be 
worsted,  generally. 

But  when  in  single  light  he  lost  the  bell. 

Fair/.  ToMO,  xvii.  69. 
f  Staid  drinking  some  wyne :  soe  to  n  summer  game : 
Sherburne's  mare  run,  and  lost  the  bell:  made  nierrie. 

Juheton  Diary,  1617-18. 

BELL,  BOOK.  AND  CANDLE.  In  the 
solemn  form  of  excommunication  used 
in  the  Romish  Church,  the  bell  was 
tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose used,  and  three  candles  extin- 
guished, with  certain  ceremonies ; 
hence  this  expression. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  tXxviM  not  drive  me  back, 
Whth  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.  John,  iii,  3. 

Four  times  a  year,  the  following  curse 
was  read  in  the  church,  in  terror  em, 
against  all  who  in  any  way  defrauded 
the  church  of  her  dues.  The  prelate 
stood  in  the  pulpit  in  his  albe,  the 
cross  was  lifted  up,  and  the  candles 
lighted ;   when  he  proceeded  thus : 

Tliorow  authoritie  of  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  our 
hidy  St.  Mary,  and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  of  angels 
or  iirchangels,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  evaneeliats, 
apostles,  martyrs,  conlcssors,  and  virgins;  alsony  the 
pon-er  of  all  holy  church,  that  our  Ix)rd  Jesu  Christ 
gave  to  S.  Peter,  we  denounce  all  those  accursed  that 
we  have  thus  reckiicd  to  you :  and  all  those  that  main* 
taiue  hem  in  her  sins,  or  given  hem  hereto  either  beipe 
or  conncell,  so  that  they  be  departed  from  God,  and 
all  holy  church,  and  that  they  nave  noe  part  of  the 
passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  ne  of  noe  sacraments 
that  been  in  holy  church,  ne  noe  part  of  the  pravers 
among  christen  folke,  but  that  tliey  be  accursea  of 
God  and  of  holy  church,  from  the  sool  of  their  foot 
unto  the  crown  of  their  head,  sleaping  and  waking, 
sitting  and  standing,  in  all  her  words,  and  in  all  her 
workes.  and  but  if  [unless]  thev  have  grace  of  God 
for  tu  amend  hem  here  in  this  life,  for  to  dwell  in  the 
pain  of  hell,  for  ever  withouten  end  (Hat,  fiat).  Doe 
to  the  boot,  quench  the  candle,  ring  tne  bell.  Amen. 
A  men.. 

This  form  was  extracted  from  the 
Canterbury  book,  by  sir  Thomas 
Ridley,  or  his  annotator,  J.  Gregory. 
See  his  view  of  the  Civile  and  Eccle- 
siastical 1  Law,  p.  249.  The  days  of 
cursing  were  Advent  Sunday,  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Sunday  in  the 
feast  of  Trinity,  and  the  Sunday  with- 
in the  utas  [or  octave]  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  curse  was  very  like  that 
of  Ernulpliu:. 


In  the  following  passage  the  allusion 
is  only  jocular,  applying  the  same 
form  of  words  to  a  different  purpose. 

I  have  a  priest  will  mumble  up  a  marriage, 

Without  bell,  book,  or  cnntile.  Ham  AUnj,  O.  PI.,  v,  447- 

Where  the  candle  seems  only  to  be 
added  from  the  custom  of  joining  the 
three  together. 

The  use  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to 
be  to  fright  away  evil  spirits. 

Ring  the  snintt-bell  to  affri^lit 
Far  firom  hence  the  evil  sprite. 

Merrick's  Works,  p.  'M>-2. 

BELLIBONE.  Belle  et  bonne,  Fr.,  a 
fair  maid. 

Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  beUibone.  Spen.  Shty.  Knl.  .Ipi .,  'Jl. 

tBELLARMINE.  An  earthen  jug,  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  a  bearded 
face,  which  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
signed as  the  portrait  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine.  It  was  in  common  use 
in  the  17th  century. 

With  jugs,  niu^s,  and  pitchers, 

And  beUarmtnes  of  stale, 
Dash'd  hghtly  with  a  little, 

A  very  little  ale.  The  Jolly  Toper,  an  old  lollad. 

BELLMAN.  Part  of  the  office  of  this 
guardian  of  the  night  originally  was 
to  bless  the  sleepers,  whose  door  he 
passed,  which  was  often  done  in  verse. 
Hence  these  lines  of  Herrick  ; 

The  Bel  men. 
From  noise  of  scuretires  rest  ye  free. 
From  inunlers,  heiiedicite. 
From  all  niiscliMnccs.  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  sluinbt-rs  in  the  night; 
Mcrcie  secure  ye  all.  and  keep 
TfiL* goblin  from  ye,  while  ye  sleep. 
P;ist  one  o'elock  and  alnn-st  two, 
My  masters  all,  good  day  to  you.       Hf.<p.,  p.  \'.V). 

Thus '  Milton  : 

The  belinna's  drowsy  charm 
To  bliss  the  doors  from  nightly  harm.  Fe,is<  ro'o. 

Hence  our  still  continued  bellman  s 
verses. 
BELLS.  In  order  to  spread  the  alarm 
at  a  fire,  bells  were  rung  backwards. 
Among  some  directions,  in  cases  of 
fire,  printed  in  the  Harl.  Misc.,  one  is, 
**  That  the  bells  ringing  backwards 
do  give  notice  of  fire."  Vol.  vi,  p.  400. 

Look  how  a  man  would  be  amaz'd  to  heare 
A  noise  confus'd  of  hacJncard  ritigiu/j  bells. 
And  after  find,  when  he  approehcth  ne jire ' 
New  set  on  fire  the  house  wherein  he  duels. 

Uarr.  Jriost.,  xvi,  tW. 
Then,  sir,  in  time 
You  may  be  renieiiibrud  at  the  Quenching  of 
Fir'd  honses,  Achen  the  bells  riio;  bachrurd,  by 
Your  name  upon  the  buckets.  Cttn  Match,0.  PI.,  ix,i97. 

+To  the  making  away  of  which  conceit,  and  to  make 
him  vent  his  bladder,  which  otherwise  would  ma  short 
time  have  caused  him  to  die,  they  invented  this  quirk, 
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to  vit,  to  trt  an  old  miiioas  hooM  fivthwith  on  fire, 
th«  ^yntiun  euued  tlie  Mis  to  ring  backward,  and 
iatrettcd  a  wkkj  to  ran  to  the  fixe. 

Opiidt  QUu*  qf  Humon,  1639. 

See  CleiTeland,  in  Nichols's  Collect, 
of  Poems,  Tol.  Tii,  p.  10. 
This  -was  practised  also  in  other  cases 
of  alarm;  thus,  when  William  of 
Cloudeslee  and  bis  corapanioDS  were 
Attacking  the  people  of  Carlisle, 

Ihcrr  u-:iB  mairf  an  oatnorne  in  Gnileil  blowen, 

lid  the  belUt  mehemrd  Sd  ring.  Perew*M  JUUqufS,  i,  p.  180. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  a  general 
mark  of  sorrow: 

Not  eoncloded  with  any  enithalaminmt  or  songi  of 

joy,  bat  ooBtmry fail  hms  ring  bmekward. 

GmsttM,  Int.  Notes,  p.  258. 

fBELLUINE,  adj.  Haying  the  nature 
of  a  beast. 

The  golden  ealf  which  Aaron  did  calcine, 
Musca  deatxoj'd,  made  it  lesi  Mluine. 

Owem'M  Epigrams,  by  Hart^y. 

fBBLLY-CHEER.  This  tnvial  name 
for  provisions  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Abdoroini  inddgere,  to  gere  hym  aelfe  to  bealy  ekere. 

Bliotet  DietioHorie,  1569. 
Olattonie  monnted  on  a  greedie  beare. 
To  beUjf'dkeert  and  banaaets  lends  his  care. 

Bo»tands,  Ktunes  of  Spades,  Src, 

We  likewise  find  belly-timber  in  the 
tame  sense. 

Annoiia  cam  eat.  Conie  is  at  a  high  price ;  victiiuls 
are  denre ;  belly  timJber  is  hard  to  come  bv. 

Terence  in  English,  16U. 

BELLY-GOD.  A  glutton,  or  epicure. 
This  odd  perversion  of  calling  a  per- 
son by  that  name  who  made  a  god  of 
liis  beliv,  or  was  addicted  to  luxurious 
eating,  is  noticed  by  Johnson,  from 
Hakewill ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no  longer 
used.  Certainly  no  elegant  writer 
would  employ  it.  In  older  authors  it 
is  not  uncommon.  In  Randolph's 
Bf uses'  Looking  Glass,  Acolastus, 
who  personifies  intemperance,  is  styled 

Base  belly-god!  Uccntioas  libertine.    ().  PI.,  ix,  2(il. 
Learning  is  high,  becomes  tlie  meek,  and  doth  the  proud 

nifrst. 
It  dfttli  refuse  the  belly-^ods,  and  such  as  sleep  hnth  train'd, 
mihout  long  time,  and  labour  vreat,  it  will  not  be  oblain'd. 
Bam.  Gouge's  Paling,  in  Cftu.  Lit.,  ix.  2l)l. 
And  blase  this  Baal  and  helligod  must  blind. 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  323. 

fBELLY-PIECE.  Properly  an  apron,  or 
covering  of  the  belly. 

If  tliuu  shoalds  cry,  it  would  make  streaks  down  thy 
fare ;  as  the  tears  of  the  tankard  du  upon  my  fat 
hosts  belly-pieces.  ShadK^ll,  Bury  Fair,  16b9. 

It  is  used  in  the  following  example  as 
a  popular  term  for  a  woman. 

Jnof.   Come,  blush    not,  boshfuU  belly-piece— I  will 

meet  tliee : 
I  evrr  keep  my  word  with  a  fair  lady. 
1  vtiil  requite  that  jewi-ll  with  a  richer. 

RandolpkU  Jealtms  Loeers,  l&M. 


tBELIKE.     Apparently;  perhaps. 

The  old  wife  shee  spun  tlie  wimfu.  and  a  maid  he- 
sides  was  loffither  with  them,  all  ra^ed  and  tattered, 
very  sluttish,  and  not  much  reg.u^led  h-like,  shee 
weaved  that  they  spunne.      't^rencs  in  English,  Ittll. 

fBELISHLASH.    To  flog. 

He  that  minds  triRh-trash, 
Ilim  I  will  belishlash. 

How  m  Man  May  cksm  a  Good  Wife.  1603. 

tro  BELK.     To  belch. 

With  surfets  tynip:my  he  ginning  awelL 
All  wan  efl  lavers  in  saint  Buxton's  wdl  i 
He  breathine  belketh  out  such  sulphnre  airea, 
As  sun  exliales  from  those  fiimitian  mares. 

Op  tick  Glasse  ofHi>.nor$,  1639. 
But  they  which  have  melancholia  caused  of  vice  in 
the  sides,  they  have  rawnesse,  and  much  windinesse, 
sharpe  belkings,  burnings,  and  grievousnesse  of  the 
sides.  Barrougk*s  Method  of  Thy  sick,  1634. 

BEL-SWAGGER,  ST.,  OF  ML\IS.  The 
history  of  this  canonised  personage 
is  a  desideratum.  He  or  she  is  thus 
mentioned : 

Let  Mims  be  angry  at  their  St.  Bel-aicnggrr, 
And  we  pass  in  the  heat  on't,  and  he  beaten 

B.  4-  Fl.  int  w.  M.,  iii,  1. 

[In  the  following  example  the  word 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  buily  or 
hector.] 

tlfean  ?  why  here  has  been  a  young  belswagger,  a 
great  he-rogue,  with  your  daughter,  sir. 

The  World  in  the  Moon,  an  Opera.  1697. 

fBEMARTLED.     Trampled? 

Ster^'de  mutton,  beefe  with  foote  beinartelled. 
And  skinn  and  bimes,  all  these  will  Bardus  eate. 

Bastard's  Chrestuleros,  1598. 

BE  MOIL.     To  bemire,  or  bedrajjjgle. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard,  in  how  miry  .i  phire;  how 
she  was  bemoiPd.  Tuih.  of  >hr..  iv,  I. 

tBENCH.  The  tavern-bench  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  old  writers. 

Phil.  Their  spendthrift  heires  will  tliose  firebrands  quench, 
Swaggering  full  moistly  on  a  tavcnies  &c«<'A. 

The  Rfturne  ffo„\  Vmuimus,  l6(J6i» 

The  following  example  appears  to 
contain  a  pun. 

Hre's  a  brneh-whistler ;  that  is  but  an  vnche, 
Wiiistling  an  hunt's-up  in  the  Kinjr's  lii*nch. 

The  Scourtje  of  Fully,  n.  d. 

BENIM,  or  BENOOME,  r.  To  take 
away.  Ben(eman,  Sax.,  which  is  from 
name,  captio ;  whence  to  nim,  for  to 
steal. 

Wherewith  he  pierced  eft 
His  t>o<ly  gord,  which  he  of  life  bf>iiH).n-'.*. 

Mirr.  .Vfi/..  p.  436. 

BENIZON,  or  BENISON.  BKssmg : 
benison,  Fr. 

Therefore  bejpine 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  hrnizjn.  Lear,  i,  1. 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  heu\  'n 
To  iKwt,  and  l)oot !  Ihid.,  iv,  (>• 

That  through  each  room  a  golden  pipe  m:iy  run 
Of  living  water,  by  thy  6CTit«ow.  Herrwt,  //i>#-l-.t,  p  •2'^'J. 

f BENTS.    Hard  coarse  grass  in  general. 

This  wakes  the  nvmph,  her  eye^  admit  the  diy ; 
Here  flowers,  and  there  her  seatterM  garlands  l:iy, 
Which  as  she  picks  up,  and  with  hmtf  retiei, 
She  in  her  lap  the  speckled  Keriie'it  ^\m'*. 

lit.ih'i.h's  Po.'.HS.  1(143 
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The  flowers  of  the  iweetest  sentt 
She  bound  about  with  knotty  benti. 

Select  Ayrts  and  Vialogw,  1659. 

BERDASH.  Said  to  be  a  kind  of  neck- 
cloth ;  but  I  have  foand  it  only  in 
the  following  passage  of  the  GuardiaD, 
and  we  niust  be  sure  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  term, 
before  we  attempt  to  derive  haber- 
dasher (that  puzzle  of  etymologists) 
from  it,  with  the  editor  of  those 
papers  in  1797. 

1  bare  prvpnred  a  treatise  ag|ain8t  the  cravat  and  ber- 
dash,  M  iiicii  1  am  told  is  not  ill  done.    Guard,,  No.  10. 

We  may  hope  that  bardash  is  in  no 
way  applicable  to  it. 
BERGOM  ASK  DANCE.  A  rustic  dance, 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  people  of 
Bergamasco  (a  province  in  the  state 
of  Venice),  who  are  ridiculed  as  being 
more  clownish  in  their  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  in  Italy. 
All  the  Italian  buffoons  imitate  them. 

Will  it  pleasp  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  hear  a  bejV^ 
mask  dance,  bettvecn  two  of  our  company?  Thes. 
Come,  >  our  bergomask,  let  your  epUoguc  alone.  [Here 
a  dance  of  cloxcnt  J  H%d$.,  v,  1 , 

fBERENT.     To  tear  to  pieces,  or  about. 

Shall  I  therefore  berent  my  Imires,  with  n-ightes  that  wish 

to  die? 
Or  shall  1  bathe  nivgelfe  with  teares,  to  feed  youi  fceckle  eye? 

Paradise  cf  Dainty  Devkes,  1696. 

BERIE,  8,  A  word  not  otherwise  au- 
thorised, that  I  know  of,  but  used  by 
Sir  J.  Harrington  for  a  grove  or 
garden. 

The  cell  a  chappell  had  on  th'  easteme  side, 
Upon  the  \\  ester  side  a  grove  or  berie. 

Orl.  Fur.,  x\i,  57. 

tBERLINA.     The  pillory. 

Wealing  u  cap,  with  fair  Ion;;  ass's  ears 
Insteiul  of  horns ;  and  so  to  mount,  a  paper 
Piiiu'd  on  thy  breast,  to  the  beriina. 

B.  Jons.  Volpons,  r,  8. 

BERMOOTHES.  The  Bermudas:  an 
old  form  of  the  name. 

'lliou  cnird«t  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  vext  Bemtoolhea.  Temi).,  i,  2. 

The  dc%'l  sliuuld  think  of  purchasing  that  egg-snell 
To  victu>il  out  a  witch  for  the  Biirmoothes. 

B.  #•  Fl.  Womm  pUsLS'd,  i,  2. 

BERMUDAS,  in  London,  A  cant  term 
for  certain  obscure  and  intricate  alleys, 
in  which  persons  lodged  who  had  oc- 
casion to  live  cheap  or  concealed; 
called  also  the  Straights,  q.  v.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  narrow 
passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near 
Covent-garden. 

Meercrafi.  Engine,  when  did  yon  see 
My  coubin  Evcrhill?  keeps  he  still  your  quarter 
In  the  Bermudas  ?    Ena.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  tvi  iting 
This  morning  vei7  haru.     B.  Jons.  Dtwil  an  Ms,  ii,  1. 


Turn  pyrates  here  at  land. 
Ha*  their  Bermudas  and  their  Stroi<:lit9  i'  th'  Sir:in«l. 

Ibid.,  Epist.  to  Sir  Edtr.  Dorset,  vol.  vi  .S61. 

A  practice  of  running  away  actually 
to  the  Bermuda  Islands,  when  tliev 
were  first  settled,  to  defraud  creditors, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  expre^.<ion, 
which  seems  to  be  literally  nsetl  here  : 

There's  an  old  debt  of  foity.  I  ira'  iii\  womI 
For  one  is  run  away  to  tlu-  Jirrmu-hlf 

li.  Jim.  I>tril  ft,,  .fss   i;i.  ;i. 

Bermudas  also  denoted  a  sj)e('ie>  of 
tobacco  ;  probably  from  being  lirouglit 
from  thence. 

Where  being  furnished  with  tiiidir.  mati  h  ami  a 
portion  of  decayed  Barmoodns,  tlit-v  biMOHki'  it  must 
terribly.  *  Clitv's's  iriii,<t:.,\)\'.yM. 

See  Stuaights. 
tBEROGUE.     To  call  rogue,  to  abuse. 

Therefore  hands  off,  do  iH»t  th<ni  draw 
Thy  sword,  agree,  you  know  the  hiw 
Is  costly,  if  you  please  you  niu} 
Berogue  and  rascall  him  >ili  d.iN 

H'jiiK  r  (t  Id  M<  •i'-.  I'Ui.j. 

tBESAUCE.     To  flavour  ^^ilh  sauK^ 

Also,  I  should  overcharge  my  nienion,  u>  tluii  I  did 
mine  eyes  and  stomnche,  liitlt;  dcIi^litinL'  the  i<:>ih-r, 
because  gurlicke  and  onions  must  b-fiwr,  nnuiv  ii  my 
words,  HB  then  it  did  the  most  parte  o;  t  \a  i.  il:-!/t  s 

Sir  T.  Smith's  Voiwjt  ui  litissui,  1005. 

fBESCATTERED.     Disordered 

Whose  head  befringed  with  bescattcrrd  ti  ess*-,. 
Shews  like  Apollo's,  when  the  morn  iu  tiK  «i-.i  - 

Witt's  liirrrtitions.  If)."i4. 

BESCUMMER,  v.  From  be  and  .scmn- 
mer.     To  scatter  ordure. 

Wliich  working  strongly  wiili 
The  conceit  of  the  patient,  would  make  tliLin  lrsn'.ii.„fr 
To  th*  height  of  a  niightv  ]>ur<(^lion. 

B  .>•  Fl.  Fair  Mr.ll  of  the  Ih.i,  i\  . 

Ben  Jonson  has  it  bescuuiher : 

A  critic  that  all  the  world  brgcumhrr.^ 
With  satirical  humours  and  lyrica!  unmhcro. 

tBut  even  now  I  asked  forn  litilc  driiik  ,i  <1 1;  .  x  _r  ,\e 
me  a  glasse-  whnse  toot  was  iili  h-tniuh.-t',!  nid 
although  the  ill  favour  did  much  dis]).<;i^<'  nw  \.t 
the  great  thirst  I  liod  did  inforct  nn  u>  i;t'  n  t..  my 
mouth.  Comical  ni.*torj/  of  I'l (liicwn.  liijj. 

See  ScuMMER. 
BESEEK,  V.     To  beseech. 

Yon  are  begylde,  and  now  your  Juliet  yon  fjr'.irrk.s 
Tocease  yoursute  and  suffer  her  to  In  i  em  hil:  Iu  r  iiki  <«. 

Romeus  and  Julitt,  >h.  Suji    i   yj\. 

BESEEN.  Seen,  or  appearing.  // W/ 
beseen,  making  a  good  appearance; 
ill  beseen,  the  contrary. 

Iu  which  I  late  was  wont  to  reign  as  quien 
And  mask  in  mirtli,  with  ^'races  u  ell  //>-.<'  ci. 

Spetts.  Tears  of  Mi'.y/.^.  179. 
Within  that  lake  is  a  rock,  nnd  tlariinis  :i>  t.nre  a 
place  as  any  is  on  earth,  and  richly  besfiif. 

Hist,  of  K   Arlhia.  hi.  1. 

BESHREW,  ».  To  wish"  ill  to;  to 
curse.  To  shrew  is  used  for  to  curse 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales.  7^0!);  — 
thus  a  shrew'd  woman  and   a   cuist 
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womAOy  were  the  same.     It  is  from 
Mcreawa,  the  skrew-mouw. 

Vow  niQch  he$krat  mjr  raaanen  and  my  pride. 

If  Herniim  meaot  to  mj  Lynnder  ly'd.      Midt.,  li,  3. 

Florio,  in  the  word  muter agnoy  gives 
the  best  account  I  have  met  with  of 
the  origin  of  thia  expression  ;  for  till 
we  know  what  properties  were  attri- 
buted to  the  hnrmless  shrew- mouse, 
we  cannot  comprehend  why  its  name 
should  imply  a  curse.  He  says,  "  A 
kinde  of  mouse  called  a  shrew,  which 
is  deadly  to  other  beasts  if  he  but  bite 
them,  and  laming  all,  if  he  but  touch 
them,  of  whom  came  that  ordinary 
curse  /  beshreto  you,  as  much  as  to 
savy  I  wish  you  death." 
fBESMEARED.     Bescummered. 

Miitrii  Minx,  a  marchantt  wife,  that  will  eat  no 
chezriea,  fonootli,  but  when  they  are  at  tweutie 
■hillinp  a  pofond,  that  lookes  aa  aimpehngly  aa  if  she 
wen  kenumrd.  Hash,  Pierce  Pemlesae,  1692. 

BESMIRCH,    r.       To    disfigure    with 

smoke,  or  blackness.     See  Smiuch. 
fBESOBBED.     Soaked. 

Becnnse  niso  that  all  the  KTOund  wns  h^suhh  J  ami 
Urvnchcd  with  the  iiiid-wintcr  frosts  that  now  tliuwnl, 
and  the  waters  bciiij;  up  and  swolue,  liad  carrirU 
away  the  bounds  of  their  banks,  and  were  becouie 
▼erie  rough.     HollaHd'M  Jmmimtus  MarccUinus,  KiO'J. 

fBESOMETIM  HS.     At  times. 

Tea,  faith  itsdfe,  and  zeal,  besondimes  Hnglcs 
Wherewith  this  jn|rj;leT  heav'n-beut  soules  iutaiiph  s : 
Much  like  the  given  wurm,  that  in  spring  devonrs 
The  buds  and  leaves  of  choisest  fhiits  und  flowrs. 

Syhester'M  Du  liarlas. 

BESORT,  r.     To  suit,  or  befit. 

And  the  remninJer  tiint  shall  still  depend 

Tu  })e  snch  nun  as  may  httort  your  n^c 

And  know  thcuisiclvcs  and  you.  L^nr,  i,  4. 

BESORT,  *.     Attendance,  or  society. 

With  such  :irciimmo<lutioD,  and  hcsort. 

As  levels  with  liur  breeding.  Otk.,  i,  3. 

fBESPARAGE.     For  disparage. 

Yet  nni  I  not  n'^ninst  it,  that  these  men  by  their 
nicchauicail  tnulc<i  should  cnnie  to  befparai/e'^ciiile- 
nieu  and  chuff-headeJ  burghomasters. 

Nfuh'M  Piwee  Penllase,  1693. 

BESSY.  Mr.  I^Ialone  observes  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
address  of  mail  Tom  in  Lear  to  Bessy  ; 
mad  Tom  and  mad  Bess  being  usually 
companions.  In  proof  of  it,  he  quotes 
the  following  passage : 

Stowt  rogur  nuA  hurldt  counteifi-itcd  gomme. 
Due  call*  hersi.lf  [kmit  Brsse,  the  other  T«»rn. 

U'rst's  Ci)ttrt  of  CoiucirHCt,  1607. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  two  of  the  mosst  celebrated 
mad  songs  are  entitled  Ma(l  Bess  and 
Mad  Tom,  See  Malone's  Suppl.,  i, 
260.  The  passage  of  King  Lear, 
however,  which   he   thus   illustrates. 


certainly  contains  a  fragment  of  some 
old  song.  Lear,  iii.  (i. 
[There  is  an  old  chap-book  entitled, 
"Bess  of  Bedlam's  Garland,  contain- 
ing several  excellent  new  songs," 
12mo,  n.  d.,  with  the  following  verse 
on  the  title:] 

tSi'e,  ser,  jxujr  Bras  of  lirJtnm, 

In  uiDiirul'ul  plight  :tn<l  •tadness; 
I  sliuke  niv  eli:iin«  .'ind  rick  my  braiua 

lu  all  extre:ini9  of  miidursd. ' 

fBESTAD,  part.  Situated;  circum- 
stanced. 

Wliat  then  behoveth  so  haitad  to  done* 

Gas-'oi(fnr*8  fForkt,  1587- 

BESTEAD,  V.  To  treat,  or  accom- 
modate.  [See  the  preceding  word.] 

Thus  ill  bfstedd,  and  iVurfnl  mure  uf  shame 
Then  of  the  certciiic  pi-rih  Itc  s!oo<l  in. 

Sprnf.,  I.  i.  34. 

BESTRAUGHT.  Distracted.  A  parti- 
ciple of  which  the  verb  is  not  met 
with.  Distrauijht,  in  the  same  sense, 
is  not  uncommon,  and  is  for  distract 
or  distracted. 

If  she  Siiy  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  inr 
sheer  ale,  score  niu  up  for  the  lyintc'st  knave  in 
Christendom.    What,  1  am  not  h^tirovjht .' 

Tii.ii.  Shr.  luJurf.,  sc.  2, 
Tlie^  say  there  was  an  oniric  tin  n*  in  old  time,  whose 
spint  possessed  miiny  iiilinbitunt!)  tlu-rcalmuts,  and 
bestramjkt  thi;m  of  tliiir  wits 

y  .rth'-t  Plufnrcfi,  p.  36n.  C. 

fBESWARM.     To  rovcT  with  dirt  ? 

Sbr  jnirip'd  upon  tii'*  ln;ir'-*  l»:ick 

In  tliiit  niiisi  ii:i.sty  ra>f, 
Makmir  lii'«  wry  ?1iouldir^  ciark. 

And  all  besvutrm'd  hi-  I":iCc-. 

y'<t'  Fr;itif  '.-■li  tfif  Boy.  part  ii. 

BET.  An  old  reprtsentaiive  of  betlcr  ; 
not  unusual  in  old  authors. 

Sin  it  may  be  \\)  Iff  now  •ran;!;  in  peace. 

Or.ii'iinn/,  O.  PI.,  x.  251. 
Perhaps  he  shall  be  bet  :ul\isdi'  within  a  wi'ike  or  tw.iync. 

Ji-'in--iis  fin-l  Jnl,t[.  Si'p.  to  Sh..  i,  -92. 
iGod  knoweth  I  wish  it  nut,  ii  Iiude  liecne  bet  for  mce. 
Still  to  have  kept  my  quiet  rliain*. 

(utfi-  I'l.iiU'^s  Wurkfs.  15S7. 

fBETALL.  To  pay,  or  count  out  money. 
From  the  German. 

Our  host  said  wir  had  fourc  shillinj  to  %''<»//.  or  to  pay, 
which  made  nil- susptiM  it  ti-  !?•  c  a  l»;i«(i\  li-iunr  by 
his  lar];c  reckoning',  till  at  i.fi  1  uoderi^tiMul  ihiii  the 
shillinj^  hi-  m^ant  wore  but  ativirs.  or  threo  hdic 
pence  a  peccc.  Tttifh.r's  H'orkes,  16^J<J. 

BETEEM,  r.  To  bestow,  give,  afford, 
or  allow :  probably  from  teem ;  to 
teem  forth. 

Belikf  for  waiit  (»f  rain  wliirb  I  Cimld  wrll 
Brii'i'iii  them  Iroin  tlit-  icinuist  ot  mine  ( \i » 

'Mids..  i.  1. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  t/ive,  in  the  sense  of  permit,  or 
allow : 

fv)  liiviiij:  to  uiy  niotlirr 
Tliat  he  niijrht  n<»t  h  t  r„i  ilu*  winds  ut'lntaven 
Visit  her  face  too  ruu^dy.  Ua.nL,  i  9- 
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The  Diodern  editions,  till  Mr.MaIone*8, 
read,  in  this  passage,  '^let  e'en,*'  from 
tiie  conjectural  emendation  of  Theo- 
bald. The  true  word  is  in  the  old 
quartos.  Both  folios  read  erroneously 
betecne.  The  fourth,  still  more  ab- 
surdly, betweane.  If  proof  were  still 
wanting  that  beteem  was  the  right 
word,  the  following  passage,  where  it 
forms  the  rhyme,  would  afford  it  fully  : 

Yet  could  he  not  hetemu 
The  shupe  of  any  other  bird  than  eagle  for  to  seeme. 

Goldiru/s  Ovid.  Mctamph. 

It  means  there  endure,  or  deign,  for 
it  is  the  translation  of  dignatur. 

And  poore  heart  (were  uot  wishing  in  vaine)  I  ootdd 
beteeme  her  a  better  niiitcli,  than  thus  to  sec  a  diamond 
buried  in  sea-coale  ashes. 

Case  is  alUr*d,  Dram,  Dialogue,  1686. 

Spenser  also  has  used  it  in  the  same 
sense : 

So  would  I,  said  th'  enchaunter,  glad  and  faine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword  you  to  defend. 

F.  Q.,  n,  Tiii,  19. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  sense  of 
pour  out,  which  Mr.  Steevens  prefers, 
is  either  authorised  or  necessary. 
BETHLEM  GABOR.  A  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who  by  treachery,  and 
by  the  assistiince  of  the  Turks,  gained 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Hungary.  The  former  situation 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  emperor ; 
the  latter  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce, as  n  condition  of  peace.  He 
was  famous  from  1613  to  his  death  in 
1629.  He  is  often  alluded  to  in  old 
plays.     Thus  Ben  Jonson  : 

Some  tliinj;  of  lit t Mem  Gabor, 
And  then  I'm  (joue.     Tho.  We  hear  he  has  devis'd 
A  drum  to  fill  all  Christendom  with  the  sound; 
But  that  he  cunnot  draw  his  forces  near  it 
To  march  yet,  for  the  violence  of  the  noise. 

Staple  of  News,  iii,  3. 
Tis  an  Arabian  woodcock,  the  same  that  carry'd  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  January  last  to  Bethlnn  Gabor. 

Bird  in  a  Cane,  O.  PI.,  viii,  266. 
The  sonue  of  one  did  davly  liibour, 
But  he,  as  proud  as  Betnlem  Gabor, 
In  buffe  and  sou-fs  full  riciilv  clad. 

Gayl.  Fest.  liules,  iv,  24,  p.  280. 
Muttets  go  untowardly  on  our  siilc  in  Germany,  but 
liu'  king  of  IVnmnrk  will  be  shortly  in  the  field  in 
pn'son ;  and  Bethlem.  Gabor  hath  been  long  expected 
til  do  something,  but  some  think  he  uill  prove  but  a 
l.ugbcar.  HotreWs  Letters,  B.  1.  S  4. 1.  20, 

dated  15  Mar.,  1626. 

tni':THREATEN.     To  threaten  much, 
or  on  nil  sides. 

My  calm's  deceitful;  and  my  jjnlf  too  near; 
My  w :irc3  arc  slnbbcr'd,  and  my  lare's  too  dear; 
My  nlummct's  li^ht.  it  cannot  sink  nor  sound ; 
O,  Biiall  my  rocV-belhreateiCd  soul  be  drown'd? 

Quarles*s  Emblems. 


BETSO.  The  smallest  coin  current  iti 
Venice ;  worth  about  a  fartliing. 

And  what  must  I  give  you ?  Bra.  At  a  word  tliirty 
livres,  I'll  not  bate  you  a  betso. 

Antiquary,  O.  Tl  ,  \,  VI. 

Coryat  calls  it  betsa  : 

The  last  and  least  [coin]  is  the  6r^.va.  wliit  h  \^  liilt'a 
aol;  that  is,  almost  a  farthing. 

Crud.,  vol.  ii,  |).  (j\)  n  pr. 

fBETWIXT.  To  come  betwixt,  i.  e.,  to 
cause  disagreement  or  estrangement 
between  two  persons. 

Faith,  I  was  a  man  in  her  quarters  once.  I)ut  ii.w  am 
out  again.  I  know  not  why,  hnt  .io,n<'ihi,iii  /.>  coine 
betwixt  US:  I  um  not  so  iniimatc  as  1  was. 

The  irizard.a  Ptou,  \(\W. 

BEVER,  or  BEAVER.  The  part  of  the 
helmet  which,  when  let  down,  covered 
the  face.  Baviere,  Fr.,  the  visor  or 
visiere. 

I  saw  young  Harry — with  liis  beaver  on. 

1  Hni.  IV,  iv.  1. 

Warburton,  not  injudiciously,  pro- 
posed to  read  **  with  his  beaver  up,'' 
alleging  that  it  was  improper  to  say 
witii  the  beaver  on,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  the  helmet.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  beaver  might  stand  for  helmet 
in  that  passage,  or  on  for  down. 
Perhaps  it  means  helmet  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

With  trembling  hand  her  becer  he  uuty'd. 

Fair/.  Ttissj.  xii.  07. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  has  its 
proper  sense  and  usage  : 

Their  neigliing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  chnrge,  their  hrarns  (low  ii. 
Their  eyes  of  fire  spnrkliny  throuirh  si^rlits  ot  ^u\\. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  tn.'iMlur. 

■2H<».n.  iv,  1. 

BEVER,  x,  and  v.  An  iiiteiniediate 
refresh  men  t  between  break  fas  r  uhI 
dinner.  From  bever,  to  drink,  Sp. 
and  Ital.  [Chapman,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  uses  this  word 
for  an  evening  meal,  or  supper.] 

tMerenda,  Plauto.     Propria  olim  nrandinm  (liocl»;itiir 

auod  mcridie  daretur.  Nonius  cihiiiu  ijui  post  iniri- 
iem  snmitur  intfrprc'ntur.  tOTrcpta^Lia.  L(!  it  imr. 
A  middaics  meale:  an  undermcjUc  .  a  hoiro  or  hriin  r: 
a  refreshing  betwixt  mcalcs.  yoan-nchtf,),-.  I.'»s5, 

Jppet'ttus  Your  gallants  never  sup.  breakfast,  nor 
berer  without  me.  Liii(/iia,  0  1*1.,  v.  l48. 

He  is  none  of  ihose  sutne  ordinary  oatcrs,  thai  will 
devour  three  breakfasts,  and  as  many  dinners,  without 
any  prejudice  to  their  brvtrs,  drinkin<rs.  or  suppers. 

B.  .V-  Fl.  Horn.  Hater,  i.  3. 

BEVIS  OF  SOUTHAMPTON.  A  famous 
knight  of  romance,  whose  exploits  are 
not  a  little  marvellous ;  wherefore 
Shakespeare  thus  alhules  to  them  : 

They  did  peiforni 
Beyond  thought's  conipa&s ;  that  lornur  fabulous  story 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bevi*  was  believ'd.  Hni.  VIII,  i,  1. 
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The  chief  circmnstftnces  of  his  history 
are  told  in  the  second  book  of  Dray- 
ton*8  Polyoll>ioD. 
BEVY.  Origiimlly  a  flock  of  soire  kinds 
of  birds;  a  company  or  party  [especially 
of  ladies].  Used  by  Pope.  Abaudantly 
exemplified  by  Johnson.     See  Todd. 

None  bere  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  kry,  baa  hrcnuriit  with  her 
One  care  abroad.  Em.  YIU,  i,  4. 

BEUFE.  Apparently  misprinted  for 
buffe^  in  the  old  folio  of  B.  and  Fl., 
in  two  places. 

Aa  clerk  to  the  great  band 
Of  manovbonei,  that  people  eaU  the  Switzers, 
Men  made  of  heufn  ana  sarcenet.       Vck.  Gent.,  iii,  1. 
Tea  of  his  teeth ;  fen-  of  my  faith  1  think 
Tfaer  are  sharper  than  his  sword,  and  dare  do  more 
If  the  hfwffie  meet  him  furly.  JbiJ ,  Capt.,  ii,  2. 

To  BEWAILE.  Very  singularly  used 
by  Spenser ;  apparently  for  to  cause, 
or  compass. 

As  when  a  ship  that  flyes  tajtt  tinder  sayle 
An  hidden  rorke  escaped  hath  nnwares, ' 
That  laT  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  h€KaiU. 

F.  q.,  I,  vi,  1. 

Upton  says  that  to  wail  or  bewaile, 
anciently  meant  to  choose  or  select, 
and  quotes  6.  Douglas  and  Chaucer 
for  it. 
BEWARE.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that 
this  word  is  only  used  in  phrases 
wliich  admit  the  word  be  or  its  tenses, 
is  perfectly  correct.  The  exception 
captiously  urged  by  G.  Mason  (in 
his  manner)  may  be  considered  as  an 
obsolete  form.  It  could  not  now  be 
used  by  any  pure  writer. 

Looks  after  honours  and  hncares  to  act 
Wbat  straightway  he  must  la)M)ur  to  retract. 

B.  Jons.  Transl.  of  Horace. 

In  short,  it  is  now  used  as  if  be  and 
ware  were  still  separate  words,  not 
formed  into  one. 
fBEWITCHED.  A  cant  term  for  being 
tipsy.  It  is  mentioned  with  others 
in  the  VVorkes  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  1630. 
EWRAY,  ».     To  discover,  or  betray. 

He  did  AMWwy  his  practice,  and  reoeiv'd 
The  hart  yon  see  striring  to  apprehend  him. 

Lear,  ii,  1. 
But  had  he  known  e'en  these  he  should  bave  dy'd, 
Tet  would  his  looks  no  sign  of  fear  hewray. 

■  f.  Tasto,  vii,  80. 
}  betcray. 
Spem.Moth  Hubb.,1096. 


Commanding  them  their  cause 


f BEYOND.  Beyond  oneself  was  used 
for  what  we  now  express  by  beside 
cneselfi  i.  e.,  excessively  affected  with 
anything. 

Ihooi^  yon  be  never  so  much  dehu'd,  you  may  not 


call  his  master  knarc ;  tbat  makes  him  go  bryund  him- 
sel/e,  and  wri^cht  a  challenge  in  court  band,  lor  it  luuy 
be  bis  owue  another  day. 

Overbury's  New  and  Chaise  Characters,  1615 

'\ Beyond  all  reason^  unreasonably. 

Wlicreat  they  vex, 
And  their  unquiet  soules  uft>time8  perplex 
Beyond  all  reason. 

mther^s  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  162;2. 

fBEZIL.  The  part  of  a  ring  in  which 
the  stone  was  fixed,  or  the  device  en- 
graved. 

Pala  annuli,  Cicero.  Latior  annuli  turgidiorque  )):trs, 
cui  geuima  aut  symholum  inscritur.  Cbatou.  teste 
d'un  anncau.    The  bezill,  colet,  or  beadc  of  a  riug- 

Nomenctatvr. 

BEZONIAN.  A  beggar.  From  besogno, 
or  besoffnoso,  Ital.  Cotgrave  thus 
explains  the  French  word  bisogne  : 
**A  bison.  Also  a  iilthie  knave,  or 
clowne,  a  raskall,  bisonian**  &c. 

Under  which  king,  Betonian,  speak  or  die. 

2  mH.  ir.  V.  3. 
Great  meu  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians.       Ibid.,  iv,  1. 
What  Besonian  is  that? 

Middleton's  Blurt  Mus/r'r  Constuhk. 

Besognion,  bisognOf  and  bezoingnies, 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
sense.  See  0.  PL.  vi,  148,  and  B.  and 
Fletch.  Love*8  Cure,  ii,  1. 

tWhat  blanquetcd?  0  the  Gods!  spurn'd  uut  by 
groomes  like  a  base  bisoano .'  thrust  out  bv  tb'  head 
and  shoulders.  Chapman's  Widows  fears,  \i\\l. 

Ben  Jonson  has  the  original  Italian 
word. 

Heart,  ere  to-morrow  I  shall  be  new  chriiiteu'd 

And  called  the  PantaJone  di  besogniosi. 

About  the  town.  F->r,  li,  S. 

Bessogne  is  put  for  the  same : 

Beat  the  bessognes  that  lie  bid  in  the  rarria(|;(b. 

Brome,  Gov.  Card,  weeded,  act  \ .  sr.  3, 

BEZZLE,  or  BIZLE,  v.  To  drink  to 
excess.  Todd  derives  it  from  old 
French. 

'Sfoot,  I  wonder  bow  the  inside  of  a  tavern  looks  now. 
Ob  1  when  shall  I  bislr.  bizle  ? 

Honest  Whore,  part  ii,  and  O.  PI.,  iii,  396. 
Time  wul  come 
When  wonder  of  thy  error  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  bezeVd  sense.  Malcontent,  O.  PI,  iv,  12. 

1.  e.,  "  thy  besotted  understanding." 

That  divine  part  is  soakt  away  in  sinne, 
In  sensual  lust,  and  midnight  bezelina. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  V.  Lib.  ii,  Sul.  7. 

It  is  used  also  as  a  substantive,  a 
drunkard  being  called  *'  foule  drunken 
bezzle,*^ 

In  another  passage,  sots  are  called 
beselers.  See  the  place  first  cited. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  for  beastle,  i.  e., 
to  make  a  beast  of  one*s  self.  The 
word  is  also  in  Kersey. 

f For  when  lie  mhs  told  of  lie  was  fallen  iutu  this 
filthie  \ice  and  abominable  benzeling,  0  (.saith  \\w\ 
youth  may  be  wanton,  and  lieeraftcr  staydues  in  ly 
reduce  liiu'i ;  puft  up  with  pride  that  may  be  moiU-nited 
by  conversation,  or  reUgious  advise;  given  to  ^uimng 
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either  wants,  or  the  d'^covery  of  falihood,  may  make 
him  leave  it. 

Rich  Calinet  furnished  tc'tlh  Varietie  ofBxcellent 
Discriptions,  1616. 
Auil  thoovh  the  city  is  not  much  more  then  halfe  the 
bignes  as*Xondon  is  n-ithin  the  wols,  yet  >ire  there  in 
it  ahuost  800  brewhouses,  and  in  one'dav  there  hath 
beene  thipped  away  from  thence  337  •brewings  of 
becre,  besiues  13  or  14  brewings  have  beene  wrackt 
or  stayed  in  the  towne,  as  not  sufficient  to  be  heeteUd 
in  the  country.  Taylor's  Wortet,  1630. 

fBlAS       Bent,  or  inclination. 

Though  fhf*i'  round  H4)me  stup  yet  our  grent  favourite, 
tlie  earl  ot  ^inerset.  and  his  business,  i-uns  smoothly, 
without  rub,  sincv  Overburiea  death.  But  he  must 
alter  his  bias,  and  go  less,  or  lind  some  new  ways  to 
bring  in  monies.  JFilson's  James  J. 

BIB,  ».  To  drink  frequently  ;  to  tipple. 
Lat. 

And  throneh  a  wide  mouth'd  tunnel  duly  strains 
Unto  a  bibLing  substance  down  conveying. 

J  Ph.  Urtcher's  Purple  Isl.,  v  17- 

And  that  the  common  people  did  nothing  all  day  long 
unto  darke  night,  but  ovbbe,  and  drink  dirunke. 

North's  Pint.,  1047. 
fYoor  Woour  is  so  mightie  and  so  strong. 
And  tnerewithall  it  goeth  down  so  soft. 
That  of  your  guestes  some  bibb  therof  so  long 
Till  firom  the  ground  it  lifteth  them  aloft. 

Thynn,  Debate  brtrreni  Pride  and  Lotclitus. 
tWhat  horses  Dioinedes  brought,  how  great  Aehillet  waa, 
She  learned  aU  too  soone,  and  of  love  she  bibbes  (alas). 

Phaer's  Virgil,  IWa 
fAs  soon  a  htie  little  ant 
Shall  bib  the  ocean  dry, 
A  snail  shall  creep  about  the  world. 
Ere  these  affections  dye. 

UoKdVa  ramiliar  &>istUs,  1660. 

BIBBELER,  or  BIBBER.  One  who 
drinks  often. 

I  perceive  you  are  no  great  by  bier,  (t.  e.  reader  of  the 
BiDle)  Pasiphilo.  Pas.  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  good 
bibbeler,  'specially  in  a  bottle. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  sign.  C.  1. 

fBICKERING,  and  BICKERMENT. 
Skirmishing ;  used  also  in  a  patho- 
logical sense  for  an  internal  derange- 
ment. 

My  captaine,  feelyuir  suche  a  birkeryng  within  himself, 
the  lilce  whereof  he  liad  never  indured  upon  the  sea, 
was  like  to  bee  taken  prisoner  aboard  his  owneshinpe. 
Riche's  Farewell  to  Militarie  Profession,  laSl. 
Natune  et  niorbi  contUctus,  AureL  Kpivn.  The  conflict 
or  bicker  me  nt  of  nature  and  sickncssc.    Nomenclator. 

tBICORNED.     Two-horned. 

Your  bodv  so  reversed,  did  represent, 
Being  forked,  our  bicorned  government. 

Brom^s  Songs,  1661,  p.  194. 

To  BID  BEADS.  Originally,  to  say 
prayers ;  afterwards,  merely  to  count 
the  heads  of  the  rosnrv  ;  each  head 
dropped  passing  for  a  prayer.  Used 
also  hy  Dryden.     See  Todd. 

Silly  old  man  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 

Biading  his  beads  all  day  for  his  trespns.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  1, 1,  80. 

He  describes  Superstition  as  saying, 
upon  her  beads. 

Nine  hundred  paternosters  every  day, 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves.  F.  Q.,  I,  iii,  13. 

Some  were  immured  up  in  bttle  slicads, 

There  to  contemplate  lieav'n,  and  hid  their  beads. 

Browne's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  6,  p.  186. 

See  Beadsman. 


BIDDING  PRAYER.  The  prayer  for 
the  souls  of  benefactors  in  popish 
times.  It  was  said  before  the  ser- 
mon. It  seems  to  have  been  so 
called  from  bidding  tlie  people  pray 
for  certain  persons.  A  form  of  this 
kind  is  inserted  in  the  account  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  pubhshcd  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  taken 
from  the  archives  of  that  churcli, 
written  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
It  begins,  "Ye  shall  pray  for  ilie 
state  of  al  holy  church :  for  our  holy 
fader  the  Pope,  with  alle  his  college 
of  cardinalls  :  for  the  holy  lande,  that 
of  his  heigh  mercy  sende  hit  sone 
into  cristenmens  honde.  Also  for 
the  erchehysshoppe  of  Canterbury,'* 
&€.,  p.  11,  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  persons  dead  and  living.  The 
regular  long  prayer,  before  the  ser- 
mon, is  an  evident  modification  of 
this,  and  is  still  called,  by  some,  the 
bidding  prayer. 

BIDET,  Fr.     A  small  horse. 

I  wHl  return  to  myself,  mount  my  biJet  in  dance,  and 
enrvet  upon  my  curtal.  B.  Jons.  Masques. 

fBlERrBALK.  A  road  by  which  a 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  churchyard. 
It  was  considered  that  the  passage  of 
a  corpse  gave  a  right  of  way  ever 
afterwards,  and  this  belief  is  still  pre- 
served in  East  Anglia,  where  such 
paths  are  called  bierways. 

It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiableness  uf  some 
covetous  persons  in  their  doines;  that  where  their 
ancestors  left  of  their  land  a  hroad  and  suilicient 
bier-balk,  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  Christian  sepul- 
ture, how  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which  hy  long 
use  and  custom  ought  to  be  inviolably  kept  for  that 
purpose;  and  now  uiey  quite  ear  the'in  up,  luul  turn 
me  dead  body  to  be  borne  farther  about  m  the  hi^h 
streets ;  or  else,  if  thev  leave  any  such  meer,  it  is  too 
•tnigfat  for  two  to  wali  on. 

Homilies,  ed.  Corrie,  p.  499. 

fBIG-BO.     A  hobgoblin. 

Don  Belzebub  sits  neaing  of  his  breech, 
And  marble  Protens  dances,  leaps,  and  skips ; 
Bderophon  hath  pend  an  excellent  speech. 
And  btff-ho  and  Boreas  lost  Auroraes  lips 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BIGGEN,  or  BIGGIN.  A  kind  of 
close  cap,  which  hound  the  forehead 
strongly;  used  for  young  children, 
to  assist  nature  in  closing  the  sutures 
of  the  skull.  It  is  now  used  onlv  for 
a  child's  cap.  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  employed  the  term  to  express 
any     coarse     kind      of     uight-cap. 
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2  Hem,  IF,  It  teems  also  to  have 
been  part  of  the  appropriated  dress 
of  barristers- at -lawy  perhaps  the 
««efjeaiit*8  eaif. 

Oac  wiMaii  the  cood 
Old  Buu,  hit  nade,  kepi  to  ta'  inni  of  oonit, 
And  vouJd  m  time  ha*  made  him  barrister. 
And  nia'd  Idai  to  hie  aattiu  cap  and  ^^m, 
la  vhick  be  auf  bt  have  aold  hu  breath'  far  dearer, 
And  let  hk  tonnie  oat  at  a  greater  price 
Than  aoaw  thev  aaMn.    iSi^  Mahk,  0.  PL.  ix,  362. 

Or  it  might  be  the  scientific  undress, 

like    the    Telvet    night-cap    of    uur 

grandfathers. 

Nash,  describing  an  old  miser,  says. 

Upon  hia  head  he  wore  a  filthy  eoane  kiggi*h  f^^ 
aext  it  a  pniah  of  ni|^t-eq^. 

Ft0ret  Penil.  in  Cent.  lit.,  Tii,  18. 

fBIGLY.     Greatly ;  Strongly;  proudly. 

Betirrnc  two  fliee,  a  aeriat  arprunient 
Whether  I  ahoald  lire  or  die  was  higlig  bent 

Heyicood'i  Spider  and  Flit,  15&6. 
Aeweete  joatb.no  doabt,  for  be  hath  two  roses  on  bis 
ahoea,  to  quaiifie  the  heat  of  his  Teete :  he  looketh  rery 
iiglg,  and  comnieth  prannciug  in. 

Tiif  .Van  in  the  3loon,  1609. 

BILBO,  and  BILBOES.  The  town  of 
Bilboa,  in  Spain,  being  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  a  fine 
Spanish  blade  was  called  a  bilbo, 

Stxi,  to  be  compass'd,  like  a  |;ood  Hlbo,  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  peck,  liili  to  pomt. 

3[err.  W.  W.,  iii,  5. 
When  down  their  bows  they  threw. 
And  forth  their  hWhuv-i  drew. 

brayl.  Ballad  of  Aginc.,  Works,  p.  1379. 
^or  Bil^o  steel,  nor  brasec  from  Corinth  fet. 

Cowtflaints,  Capri  Sch.  Sh.,  p.  2S0. 

Pistol  calls  Slender  a  "  latten  bilboe,'* 
by  which  is  probably  meant  only  a 
weak  blade  of  base  metal.  The  com- 
mentators have  disputed  the  design 
of  the  allusion.  Mer,  W,,  i,  1. 
From  the  same  source  was  derived 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  stocks  or 
fetters  used  at  sea  to  confine  pri- 
soners : 

Methonght  I  lav 
Worse  than  the  mntines  in  tne  bilboes.      Haml.,  v,  3 

.There  is  a  figure  of  these  bilboes,  in 
Steeveiid's  Shakespeare,  at  the  above 
passage  of  Hamlet. 
fBILES.     Handles. 

The  wedges,  hammer,  hatchet,  and  the  nailea, 
Hie  sithe,  the  tickltr,  and  the  biles  of  pailc-s. 

Scot's  PhiUmythis,  1S16. 

BILFVE.     Lii mediately;  presently. 

And  down  to  PIut(i«'s  house  are  come  biliee. 

8p.  F.  q.,  I,  T.  8S. 

Also  contracted  to  blive : 

Perdy,  sir  knight,  saide  then  th'  enchannter  bUve. 

Ibid.,  II.  iii.  18. 

In  Scotland  the  word  is  still  in  use, 
and  means  presently ^  by  and  by, 

£iljft€  the  elder  bairus  came  drappin  in. 

&.  Bums,  Cctte/s  Saturday  .V.,  St.  4. 


A  BILL.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halbert, 
formerly  carried  by  the  English  in- 
fantry, and  afterwards  the  usual 
weapon  of  watchmen.  It  is  described 
by  Sir  Wm.  Temple  as  giving  the 
most  ghastly  and  deplorable  woumls, 
which  may  be  imagined  by  the  figures 
of  bills  delineated  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  vol.  ii,  p.  3 Hi,  ed.  177S. 

I  cannot  see  how  sleepini^  should  ofTi'rul ;  only  have  a 
care  tliat  your  biU)  be  not  htuli'u.       Much  Ado,  iii,  X 
As  for  tli«ir  bills,  (the  watcliniru'sj  thty  only  ser\i* 
To  reach  down  bacon  to  mnkv  raAliri-s  on. 

B.  .j"  /'/.  0>xco,»h,  net  ii.  p.  1h*. 

The  soldiers  armed   with  bills   were 
sometimes  called  bills : 

Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikcit. 

Brown  bills,  and  targiteers  four  hundred  strong. 

I  come  Edward  11,  0.  PI.,  li.  8M. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  ii.s  that  these  wea- 
pons were  still  carried  by  the  watch- 
men of  Lichfield  in  177H. 
A  bill  was  also  an  advertisement  set 
up  against  a  wall,  or  in  some  public 
place ;  in  which  sense  we  still  speak 
of  play  bills.  St.  Paul's  church  was 
a  common  place  for  setting  up  such 
bills.  See  Si  QUis,  and  Pauls.  Some 
bills  set  up  by  Shift  in  St.  Paul's  are 
recited  in  the  third  act  of  B.  Jonson's 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
The  placards  of  public  challengers 
were  so  called : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  Uic  flight.  Mnch  Ado,  i,  1. 

fBILLYMENTS.    Apparel.    See  Abil- 

LIAMENTS. 

As  for  velvet  and  aatten  (mbiUymcnls,  a  cap  of  velvet 
witli  a  fi'iitluT.  a  quiltrd  cnpp  olSMrnMift.  hiuI  isi-nn  y. 
lir  did  not  give  me.  but  at  my  desire  he  I.iid  out 
money  for  tliem  to  be  psiid  itgnin. 

Burnet's  Kef.  Kt'Curds.  p.  171. 

BIN.     The  same  as  been,  are,  or  were; 
or  is. 

With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  ladv  sweet,  arise.    Song  in  Cif.n.^  ii.  .S. 
Blushes  that  bin 
The  burnish  of  no  sin, 
Nor  flamea  of  ought  t<H)  hot  within. 

Crajhair's  Uls/if'J  to  Aij  »»jtposcd  Mistirf.f. 

BIRCHING-LANE.  To  send  a  person 
to  Birching 'lane,  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  ordering  him  to  be  whipped,  or 
otherwise  punished.  Ascham  speaks 
of '*  a  common  proverb  oi  Birching- 
lane''  Scholem,,  p.  6U.  See  Weep- 
ing-cross, &c.,  with  many  siuiilar 
allusions  to  names  of  places. 
This  street  was  also  a  place  for  buying 
second-hand  or  readv-made  clothes : 
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It  had  not  been  amiss  if  we  had  gone  to  Burehett4<me 
first  to  have  suited  us ;  and  vet  it  is  a  credit  for  a 
man  of  the  8\i'ord  to  go  thread-bare. 

Royal  King,  Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  S35. 
His  discourse  makes  not  Iris  behaviour,  but  he  buyes 
it  at  court,  as  countreymen  their  clothes  in  Birchin- 
lane.  Overbury's  Char.,  17,  of  a  fine  Gent. 

f  If  all  men  were  of  his  mind,  all  honestv  would  be 
out  of  fashion ;  he  withers  his  cloaths  on  tne  stage,  as 
a  salesman  is  forced  to  do  his  suits  in  Birekin-ltme, 
and  when  the  play  is  done,  if  you  mark  his  rising,  'tis 
with  a  kind  of  walking  epilogue  between  the  two 
candles.  liid. 

t'Tis  like  apparell  made  in  Birchen-Ume ; 
If  any  please  to  suit  themselves  and  wear  it, 
The  blame's  not  mine,  but  theirs  that  needs  will  bear 
it.  Willi  Secrealion*,  1664. 

f  BIRD.  As  bare  as  a  bird*8  tail,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  being  quite 
stripped. 

Despoliavit  nos  omnibus.  He  bath  not  left  vm  a 
dish  to  eate  our  meat  in.  He  hath  stript  us  of  al. 
We  are  spoiled  of  all  that  we  have  by  him.  He  hath 
left  us  as  bare  as  a  birds  laiU. 

Terence  in  JSnglish,  1614. 

BIRD-BOLT.  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a 
broad  flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  with- 
out piercing,  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
blow.  Frequently  ascribed  to  Cupid  : 

Subscribed  for  Cupid,   and  challenged  him  at  the 
bird'boH.  Much  A.,  i,  1. 

Now  tiie  boy  with  the  bird-boll  be  praised  1 

Greenes  Tti  Quoque,  0.  PL,  vii,  26. 

The  form  of  it  is  pointed  out  in  this 
passage : 

Ignorance  should  shoot 
His  grost-iLnobb'd  bird-boll. 

Marston*f  What  you  wUl. 

§ee  Bolt. 
+BIRE.     A  cow-house.   Saxon. 

It  was  laied  to  his  charge  the  drivyng  of  Idne  horn  to 
his  fathers  byre.  Bullcin's  Dialogue,  167S,  p.  4. 

t2o  Bible.    To  pour  out  wine. 

On  the  playne  grene  was  buylded  a  fountajne  of 
enbowed  worke,  ^Ite  with  fine  golde,  and  vice,  in- 
grayled  with  anticke  workes,  the  olde  god  of  wyne 
calTed  Baccus  birlyng  the  wyne. 

Hall,  Henry  VIII,  fol.  73. 

BIRTHDOM,  for  birthright.  Formed 
by  the  same  analogy  as  other  words 
in  dom. 

Let  us  rather 
Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and  Uke  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birlkdom.  Mucb.,  iv,  3. 

BISHOP.  Boy-bishop,  or  barne-bishop. 
See  Nicholas,  St. 

fBISKET.  The  older  English  form  of 
biscuit.  Biscuits  of  various  sorts 
were  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  among  which 
that  in  most  repute  was  called  Naples 
biscuit,  no  doubt  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  made. 

The  midwire,  captain  of  the  gang,  walks  first, 
Lndeu  with  child  and  Naplrs-bisiet  crust; 
Most  reverently  she  steps,  drcst  all  in  phnt. 
If  she  be  not  a  saint  the  devil's  in't. 

Satyr  affainst  Ht/pocriles,  1689. 

.  August  Snd.    It  is  this  day  ordered,  bv  reason 

troublMome  times,  that  there  shall  not  be 
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this  veare  as  formerly  hath  bine  any  eleccon  dinnei, 
at  tne  choise  of  the  Mr  and  Wardens,  but  ouoky 
wine  and  Naples  bisketts. 

Accounts  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  in  Lnh(',it 

In  "the  Accomplished  Female  In- 
structor'' (1/19),  we  have  the  t'oUow- 
ing  receipt  for  making  biscuits. 

To  make  (Queen's  Biskel,  Qenoua  Bisket,  ^Vr— Take  as 
much  fine  flower,  a  loaf-sugar  finely  beaten,  nine 
yolks  and  twelve  whites  of  eggs,  to  a  pound  ot  ilowet . 
and  a  pound  of  sugar,  corriander-seeds,  and  anni-<rt  (U 
of  each  three  quitters  of  an  ounce  finely  beatm  uul 
lifted;  rose-water  and  ale-yest  verj-  new*,  ul  each  lun 
or  three  si>oonfuls;  then  boil  up  as  muclt  lairwaii  r  :i» 
will  make  it  into  a  convenient  thin  past  sometlnn^  liki 
batter;  take  it  up  with  a  spoon  or  ladle,  and  drop  u 
on  fine  paper,  on  which  fine  su^nr  is  strewed,  or  |iit 
it  into  tin  coffins  four  or  five  inches  lung,  and  an  lucli 
and  a  half  broad,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  noi  torj 
hot;  and  when  sufficiently  baked,  take  them  oui  and 
lay  them  on  a  paper  to  cool ;  after  that,  harden  tlu-iu 
in  a  stove  or  warm  oven,  to  keep  long :  and  thus  yon 
may  make  Qerioua-bisket. 

BISOGNO.    See  Bezonian. 

fBISSE.     A   description  of  fine   silk, 

frequently  mentioned  in  the  media  - 

val  writers. 

When  thou  in  tritmiph  didst  through  Paris  ruU  ': 
Where  all  the  streets,  as  thou  didst  passe  wUwi. 
With  arras,  bisse,  and  tapestry  were  limiir.     Ij,;i •/'.•,! 

BISSON.  Blind.  Tlie  old  copies  ot 
Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  have  df^e- 
some.  Skinner  has  it  under  beest^n  ; 
and  calls  it  a  very  common  Lincoln- 
shire word.  Ray  has  it  bizently 
among  his  north  country  words. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  by,  lor  beside 
or  without,  and  sin,  a  Dutch  word 
signifying  tense  :  the  sight  being  the 
most  excellent  sense,  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  [There  can  be  no  doul)t 
about  the  derivation  or  correct  form 
of  this  word.  It  ia  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bisen,  blind.] 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  eonspectniliis  ^'Uun  . m 
of  this  character  V  r     .  ii,  I 

Bun  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the  il  im  > 
With  bisson  rheum.  //.(       1 1 .  J 

In  the  following  passage  we  liave 
bisme,  which  comes  very  near  the  old 
reading  of  Coriolanus,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  form  of  the  same  word, 
whether  more  or  less  corrupt  tlian 
bisson  I  cannot  at  present  determine. 

It  cost  thee  nought,  they  say  it  comes  h\  kind 
As  thou  art  bisme,  so  are  U:v  actions  bhiid 

mirror  for  Mod  t.<'    ])    ^1^. 

fBITE.     To  grieve. 

Iial6  habet  virum.    It  grieveth  hiiu,  it  biUth  liim 

Terence  in  Enul :,•<!,.  l(i 

^To  BITE  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
to  cheat. 

He  shall  not  have  my  niaiden-liead 

I  solemnly  do  swear ; 
But  I  '11  bite  him  of  a  portion. 

Then  marry  with  Ralph  my  dear. 
Lote  in  a  Bam,  am 
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Mhj  ft  poir  GcnoB  batli  been  hit  bj  an  onlinarr  or 
lib  teykr.  after  lliia  manner;  they  hMve  suffered  the 
wmr  wrefedi  to  mn  in  debt,  made  liim  an  extnivajp<nt 
VSH,  and  tbai  ancatcd  hiin,  and  so  forced  him  to  pay 


J  Joitmejf  tknmgk  England,  1 

lb  BITE  THE  EAR  iras  once  an  ex- 

J)mi4on  of  endenrment. 
<T.  I  win  KU  thee  ly  tJu  ear  for  that  jest   Jtom.,  ii.  i 

III  that  passage  it  is  ambiguous,  but 
the  following  explains  it : 

Tha«  baat  witcfa^  me,  xofpie ;  take,  go. 

Slave,  I  oould  kite  thine  ear. 
Away,  fboB  doat  not  care  for  me  1  B.  Jon.  Alch.,  ii,  3. 

|-      Sometimes  bite  is  used  alone    in  a 
I       similar  sense : 

!  Kan  ngiae  in  bndtram,  let  me  kite  thee. 

\  Goblins,  O.  PI..  X.  147. 

:  To  BITE  THE  THUMB  AT  A  PERSON. 
;  This  was  an  insult.  The  thumb  in 
I  this  action  represented  a/^,  and  the 
mhole  was  equivalent  to  a  Jig  for  you, 
or  tXieficoi  «»  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing DAMaee. 

B»old  next  1  aee  Contempt  mmrchinj;  forth,  giving 
vu  tkefcOt  w>^A  ^  tkombe  in  kit  mouth. 

Lodg^t  Wit's  Miserie,  1596. 

Hence  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

I  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
htm  if  they  bear  it.  i,  1. 

Dags  and  pistols ! 
To  bite  hit  thumb  at  me ! 

"^'car  I  a  swoni 
To  aee  men  bite  their  thuuiht.* 

Randolph,  Muses'  L.  Glass,  O.  PI.,  ix,  220. 
Tia  no  leas  disrespectful  to  bite  the  nail  of  your  thumb. 
by  waT  of  scorn  and  disdain,  and  drawing  your  nail 
from  oetween  your  teeth,  to  tell  Uicm  you  value  not 
thia  what  they  ran  do. 

Rules  of  Civility,  tranal.  from  French,  1678,  p.  44. 

fBITTKR.  A  8eaman*s  term,  and  we 
believe  still  in  use. 

Had  not  Ood  in  his  wisdome  stayd  it,  by  putting  it  in 
the  mind  of  some  of  our  men  to  let  ndl  an  anchor, 
which  being  done,  the  tide  running  very  strone. 
brouffht  our  ship  to  so  strung  a  hitter,  that  the  fast 
whicn  the  Portugals  had  upon  us  brake. 

Taiitor's  irorkes,  1630 

BITTER-SWEET,  or  SWEETING.  An 
apple  so  called,  which  furnished  many 
allosiuns  to  poets. 

Thy  wit  is  a  rery  bitter  steeetihg ;  it  is  »  moat  slinip  sauce. 

Rom.,  ii,  4. 
So  bat  remember  these  cross  capers  then,  you  bitter  stceet 

one. 
W  Till  then  adieu  you  bittrr-stpeet  one. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii,  373. 
What  in  displeasure  gone ! 
Vnd  left  me  such  a  bitter-sweet  to  gnaw  upon  ? 

Fair  Em.,  leai. 

fBirrOUR.  The  bittern.  This  form 
of  the  word  is  common  in  the  old 
writers. 

Where  hawks,  sea-owls,  and  long-tongued  bittours  bred. 

Chapman's  Odys.,  v. 

fBLACK  BAGS  appear  to  have  been 
formerly  used  by  the  pleaders  in  the 
law  courts. 

If  Rouldiers  uiav  obtain  Tour  terms  o(  war. 
Muskets  shoulti  be  the  pleaders,  pikes  the  bar; 


For  hlaek-bags,  bandeliers.  jackets  for  gowns. 
Angels  for  fees,  m  e'U  take  no  more  crackt  crowns 

Witts  Rf creations,  lSw4. 

tBL.\CK-BOY.  The  sign  of  a  celebrated 
tavern  in  Southwark,  mentioned  in 
pDpular  writers  of  the  1 7th  cent. 

Hut  meddle  not  with  any  fray, 

1  iliurgu  you  keep  uut  of  liariiies  way; 

For  Jove,  and  all  his  housliold  ater 

lliui,  yesterday  went  crosae  the  water, 

To  th'  signe  of  tlie  Black-boy  in  Soutliwarkc ; 

To  til'  ora'nary  to  find  his  mouth  wurke; 

Where  he  intends  to  fuddle's  nose 

This  fortnight  yet.,  under  the  rose. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1666. 

tBLACKCHOLER.     Melancholy. 

Bilis  atra.    Melancolie.    Melancholie :  blacke  rholler. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

tBLACK  COAL.  The  phrase  in  the 
following  example  is  a  mere  adaptation 
of  the  Latin  airo  carbone  notandum, 
to  be  condemned. 

The  setting  forth  and  description  of  iij.  arrant  linnest 
women,  which  for  lewdnesse  wer  famous,  and  for 
wicked  lyfe  worthie  to  bee  noted  with  a  black  coale. 

Paintet's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  ii,  89. 

fBLACKCOAT.  This  term  became 
applied  to  a  clergyman  at  a  rnthcr 
early  period. 

Supnoae  we  should  bestow  upon  a  poor  low  thinking 
blaeK -coat,  out  of  our  best  forms,  such  as  fnllow^;  it 
is  five  to  (me  he  would  commit  some  ct  cU-sinsticiu' 
blunder  or  other,  in  setting  liis  name  too  m-ar. 

Eaehard's  Ohsertations,  1G71,  p.  17(i. 

fHLACK  DOG.  To  blush  like  a  blnck 
(log,  I.  e.y  not  to  blush  at  ail. 

Faciem  perfricuit.  Hee  blushclh  like  a  hU'tl  Juinj^, 
hec  hath  a  brazen  fare. 

WithaW  Dictiomnj,  ed.  16  VI  p.  5o7- 

BLACK    FEATHEllS.       Large    black 
feathers   were    fashionable    in    meiT' 
hats  about  159(). 

But  he  doth  seriously  bethinke  him  whether 

i)(  the  jful'd  people  liie  bee  more  esteem'd, 

For  his  long  clu'ikc  tr  for  his  great  blacke  feather. 

Sir  J.  Iktvis,  Epigr.  l7. 
Besides,  this  muse  of  mine,  and  the  blaeke  feather. 

Grew  both  together  in  estimation. 
And  both,  growne  stale,  were  cast  away  together. 

Ibtd.,  Ep.  48.    Both  in  Cens.  Ut.,  viii,  p.  126. 

BLACKS.     Mourning. 

But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dy'd  blacks.  W.  Tale,  i,  2. 

That  is,  "  false  as  old  cloths  of  other 
colours  dy'd  black." 

Blacks  are  often  such  dissembling  mourners, 

There  is  no  credit  given  to't,  it  has  lost 

All  reputation  by  false  sons  and  widows, 

I  would  not  hear  of  blacks.  Massinq.  Old  Laic. 

Ill  pay  him,  when  he  dies,  in  so  many  blacks. 

Mad  World,  0.  PL.  v,  333. 
Sho'd  I  not  put  on  blacks,  when  each  one  here 
Comes  with  iiis  cypresse,  and  devotes  a  tcarc. 

Herriek  on  the  death  of  H.  Laufes,  Works,  n.  341. 
He  who  wears  blacks,  aud  moumes  not  for  the  aead, 
Do's  but  deride  the  partv  buried.  Ibid.,  p.  379. 

Wee'U  like  some  gallants 
That  bury  thrifty  fathers,  think't  no  ainne 
To  weare'  blacks  without,  but  other  thoughts  within. 

Heyw.  Eugl.  7W*.  last  linei, 
tWee  will  not  bathe  thy  corps  with  a  furc'd  teare, 
Mor  shall  thy  traiue  burrow  the  blacks  they  weare: 
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Sacb  Ttilgar  spire,  and  gums,  enb.iline  not  thee. 
Thou  art  the  theame  of  trutb,  not  poetry. 

Carew^s  Poena,  1642. 
i Hence  then  vith  folded  armei,  ecdipsed  eyes. 
And  loH'  imprison'd  eroans,  meek  oo«  ardise. 
Vrjf^t  not « ith  oars  death  that  in  full  saile  comes, 
jVor  wHik  in  forestal'd  Hacks  to  the  dark  tombs. 
But  rather  then  th'  eternnl  laws  shall  gape. 
Gallop  with  Curtius  down  the  gHllnnt  liaj). 

FUtcker*a  Poems,  p.  211. 
f  These  loyal  mourners  that  attend  its  TuH, 
And  go  in  blacks  unto  bis  funeral. 

Nnps  upon  Parnassus,  1658. 

BLACK-FRIARS,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  celebrated  for  three  things ; 
the  theatre,  a  number  of  puritans, 
and  the  sale  of  feathers;  the  two 
latter  professions  being  often  united 
in  tlie  same  persons. 

Tliis  play  hath  bratt-n  nil  young  gallants  out  of  the 
feathers.  Black-friars  hath  almost  spoil'd  Black  friars 
for  feathers.  Jmi/kc.  lo  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  11. 

Ti  at  is,  the  satire  of  the  theatre  in 
Bi.  Fr.  has  almost  spoiled  the  trade 
of  the  feather-sellers  there. 

Or  affntkcr-itiaker  in  the  Friers,  that  are  of  the  fac- 
tion of  l.tiib.  B.  Jons.  Bartk.  Fair,  v,  6. 
A  uliorcson  upstart,  apocryphiil  captMiii, 
Whom  not  u  puritan  \\\  Black-Friers  will  trust 
!m>  niiicli  as  for  u  feather.  B.  Jon.  Jlckym.,  i,  1. 

Bird  the  feather-man,  and  Mrs. 
Flowerdew,  in  Randolph's  Muses' 
Looking  Glass,  are  said  to  be  two  of 
the  sanctify'd  fraternity  of  Black- 
Fry  an.  0.  PI.,  ix,  172. 
The  theatre  of  Black-Fnars  was,  in 
Charles  Ts  time  at  least,  considered 
as  being  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
respectability  than  any  of  those  on 
the  Bank-side.  Thus  i^hir]ey,  in  a 
prologue  addressed  professedly  to 
those  of  the  latter  class,  tries  to  make 
the  auditors  in  the  pit  behave  as  if 
they  were  at  Black-Friars ;  that  is, 
decently  and  well. 

You  squirrels  that  want  nuts,  what  will  yon  do? 
Fiiiy  uo  not  rmck  the  benches,  and  we  may, 
Herenfter  fit  your  palats  with  u  play 


But  you  that  can  contract  vourst'lvrs,  and  sit 

As  you  were  now  iu  the  Black-Fryers  pit, 

Aiiu  will  not  dcHf  us  « ith  leud  iioist;  Mnd  tongues. 


Hi  cause  we  have  no  In-Hrl  to  brcnk  our  lun((s, 

Will  pardon.        Shirley's  Six  Actc  Playes,  publ.  1633. 

The  BLACK-GUARD.  Originally  a 
jocular  name  given  to  the  lowest 
menials  of  the  court,  the  carriers  of 
coals  and  wood,  turnspits,  and 
labourers  in  the  scullery,  who  all 
followed  the  court  in  its  progresses, 
and  thus  became  observed.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  this  common  term. 

So  the  bhck-pvard nrc  pleHsed  with  any  lease  of  lite, 
4'spccially  thuac  of  llic  W'tilin^-lioute. 

B.  Jons,  ilasq.  of  Mere.  Viud 


Turnspits  were  particularly  so  called  : 

I  am  degraded  from  a  c(M)k.  und  I  fear  the  devil  ]iiin- 
self  will  entertain  me  hut  for  one  of  liiH  hlack-guarJ ; 
and  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  his  roast  burnt. 

J/iVroc,  O.  Pl.iv.  l«.-\ 

Burton  speaks  of  the  black  guard,  :is 
attached  to  a  court,  in  describing  the 
orders  of  devils : 

Though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  tlu  ir 
own  ranke,  as  the  blacke guard,  in  a  priiitt's  nnirt. 

Anatomy  of  Mrl..  p.  42. 

See  also  Decker,  as  quoted  hy  Gifibrd, 
in  his  B.  Jonsou,  vol.  vii,  p.  250. 

It  is  a  faith 
That  we  will  die  in,  since  from  the  black  guard 
To  the  Kvim  sir  in  office,  there  are  few 
Hold  other  tenets.  B.  4-  Fl.  Eld.  Bro..  v,  1 . 

tWhen  iniquitie  hath  played  her  part,  vcnjreancc 
leapes  upon  the  staze,  the  comedie  is  short,  hut  the 
traieedie  is  loneer:  the  blacke  gard  sliall  attend  u])oii 
you,  you  slialleate  at  the  table  of  sorrow,  niul  the 
crowne  of  death  shall  hce  upriii  >our  lioiub.  many 
ghstring  faces  looking  on  you,  and  tins  is  the  Iran-  iA 
sinners.  Smith's  Senrnms,  \(Af). 

BLACK  MONDAY.  Easter  Moudav. 
So  called  from  the  ^everitv  of  that 
day,  April  14,  1300,  which  was  so 
extraordinary,  tiiat  of  Edward  Ill's 
soldiers,  then  hefore  Paris,  many  died 
with  the  cold.     Stowe,  p.  *J64. 

Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  noso  i<Il  a  M'  til- 
ing on  ^^cit-^oMifly  last.  Mir.  I'ruui-.  A   .'i. 

The  BLACK  OX  HAS  TROD  ON  lllS 
FOOT.  A  proverbial  phrase,  nunmng 
to  be  worn  either  with  age  or  care. 
Bailey  explains  it  of  the  latter.  Hut 
the  following  alludes  to  age. 

She  was  a  pretie  wench,  ^vhl-n  Junu  u  .13  n  yuuii;^'  w  ;;V, 
now  Crowes  foote  is  on  her  eve,  and  tkr  hlurK-  nx-  /mtk 
trod  on  her  foot.  t-yl;/.  Sapi>/,o  .}■  Ph.,  iv.  1. 

Alasl  the  neatest  foot  that  i-\er  came 
In  the  most  supercilious  royall  shoo, 
By  the  black  oxe  is  often  trodden  lame. 

G.  Tooke,  An,t,r  dirntn,  p.  !<  m. 
The  black  oxe  had  not  trod  on  liis  or  her  loott- . 

Ileytr.  On  Tolriift.im. 

fBLACK-PLAISTER.  An  old  popular 
plaister  for  wounds. 

The  blacke  plaister  for  all  manner  of  gricfes. 
T«ke  a  pot  of  oyle  olive,  h  part  of  red  leatl,  l)oyU'  ilc«c 
tojci-ther,  and  stir  them  with  a  slice  of  uood  r  .n- 
tinually.  uniill  it  be  black  and  somewhat  thirk,  then 
take  it'oft'  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  a  peny worth  ot  red 
wax,  and  n  pound  of  rozen.  and  set  it  to  the  tire  u^ainc, 
but  vou  may  not  blase  it  and  stir  it ;  then  take  it  otf 
and  let  it  st^ind  untiil  it  he  cold,  and  make  it  in  a  hnnp. 
It  is  good  for  a  new  wound,  or  to  stannch  IiI^kmI.  I'oui  e 
I  ahitlcofit  in  a  dish,  and  if  it  stick  fa«t  nnto  (lie 
dishes  side,  then  it  is  enoujfli,  and  prtsiMvc  it  lo  ymu- 
use  as  neede  reqnireth.     The  Pathvray  to  llcall.'i.  Ul.  I. 

fBLACK-POT,  At  present,  a  hlack  innU 
ding  is  called  a  black-pot  in  the  dialect 
of  Somerset.  But  iu  the  following 
passage  it  evidently  means  a  vessel. 

Now  should  1  he  in  love;  with  whom?  with  1><.11, 
what's  ihat  hut  dole  and  lamentation;  wiilt  Jii/, 
what's  she,  but  sister  to  a  hiack-pot  ?  or  what's  Pej:, 

irooil  for  nothing  but  to  drive  into  a  post?  no,  Cupid, 
I  defy  thcc  and  all  thv  genealo'^y  ! 

"lieyvMoXa  bote's  Mistress,  p.  28. 
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BLACKSAUNT,  corrnpted  from  hhck 
•anctus^  used  to  signify  any  confiisi'd 
or    I  ideoas    noise.      See    Sanctcs, 

BLACK. 

The  Umgaage  that  they  spcake 
It  the  pore  bwhftroui  kUtduaunt  o(  the  Geate. 

Marslon,  Siit.  ii,  7,  p.  305. 

Though  Geate  makes  no  rliyme,  I 
presume  that  licentious  and  bad 
writer  ranst  have  written  it  so.  He 
seems  to  mean  the  Getse ;  if  his  mean- 
ing be  worth  guessing.  He  profes- 
sedly scorns  correct  rhyming. 

f  And  the  hatli  leisure  now, 
(By  tyime  faist  her  rarters  to  a  bow) 
Hrr  wife  to  strangle.    There  she  dangling  hung ; 
At  which  the  cnrre  a  new  blackesantiis  sung.  Ueyvcood. 

BLACK'S  YOUR  EYE.  A  vulgar  pl» rase, 
not  yet  quite  obsolete:  they  ^hall 
not  say  black  is  your  eye,  that  is,  they 
shall  not  find  any  accusation  against 
you.  It  is  now  jocularly  metamor- 
phosed into  *' black  is  the  white  of 
your  or  my  eye^^^  and  in  this  form 
Footers  Mrs.  Cole  uses  it  in  the  Minor. 

I  can  say  htaeFs  your  eye,  though  it  be  ^ey ; 

I  have  ctmiiiv'd  at  this  your  friend,  and  you. 

B.  4"  -f?-  Love's  Cure,  iii,  1. 
He  is  the  very  justice  o'  peace  of  the  play,  and  can 
ooroniit  whom  he  will,  ana  what  he  will,  error,  ab- 
smdity,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  and  no  man  say  black  it 
kit  eye,  but  lau^  at  )tim. 

B.  JoHM.  Staple  ofyeufs,  let  intermean. 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  mil  at  'em,  or  kick  some  of 
their  loose  flesh  out,  they  slia'  not  say  blaek'e  your  eye, 
nor  with  all  their  lyiix's  eyes  discover  you. 

Bird  in  Cage,  0.  PI.,  viii,  233. 
And  then  no  man  say  blaeke  is  thirir  eye,  but  nil  is 
well,  and  they  as  good  christians,  as  those  that  suffer 
them  unpunished.    Sti^bs*s  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  65. 

See  Earle,  p.  278. 

The  vulgar  do  not  hastily  change  their 
forms  of  speech.     It  is  introduced  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  79,  near  the  end. 
fBLADDERED,  part.     Puffed  up. 

Thus  did  the  Athenians,  who  having  obtained  the 
victory  in  a  memorable  sea-tight  aguinst  the  Medes, 
hUuUier*d  up  with  pride  from  their  success  herein,  it 
causal  sedition  and  tumultuation  in  that  state,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  more 
SK^r  to  prevent  it  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  186. 

BLAKE,  adj.     Bare ;  naked. 

See  how  abuse  breeds  bloke  and  bitter  bale. 

Mxrr.for  Mag.,  p.  207. 

BLAME.  Apparently,  for  blameable; 
blame-worthy. 

In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful  blame. 

\Hen.ir,{\\,\. 

This  has  been  thought  corrupt,  but 
the  following  passage  shows  that 
too  blame  in  this  sense  was  a  current 
expression ; 

blush,  and  confess  tliat  you  be  too  too  hlanie. 

Harr.  Ep.,  i,  84. 
'*erhaps  Potentia  wanted  to  be  blatM. 

SaUoHsUWs  Magd^  1630. 


I  find  too  blame  twice  in  one  pnge  in 
an  old  play  by  Thomas  Heywood : 

Y'are  too  blame. 
And,  Besse,  you  make  me  angry. 

Again, 

The  girle  was  much  too  blmae, 
^  Jiftfft.  Ti-arellrr,  sisr!!.  G 

I  were  too  blame  if  I  should  not  teil  tliec  anif  thing. 

3ff!u.rrhi4iita,  O.  PI ,  i,  152. 

So  that  the  modern  phrase  of  beiny  to 
blame,  is  in  fact  a  corruption  ;  unless, 
as  is  nut  improbable,  the  other  form 
was  founded  on  a  mistake.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  first  unskilful  attempts 
to  regulate  our  language,  was  the 
wrong  derivation  of  many  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  course  the  corruption 
of  them.  "  Too  blame'*  is  in  the  old 
copies  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  las^ 
scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

Sigh  then  to  Cupid,  tell  him  he's  too  blame, 
Not  raising  in  my  luve  a  mutual!  flame. 

Holiday's  Tecknogainia,  V.  3,  b. 

-fTo  BLANCH.     To  give  a  fair  appear- 
ance ;  to  disguise. 

Nor  fits  it.  or  in  war, 
Or  in  affairs  of  court,  u  man  employed  in  public  care 
To  blanch  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  flatter 
any  power.  Chapman,  II.,  xii. 

And  commonly,  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtlety, 
blanch  the  matter.  Bacon,  Essay  xxvi. 

fBLANDYMENTES.     BlandishmenU. 

So  niocli  the  more  did  he  exhorte  the  kyng  of  England 
with  letters,  writyiigcs  and  blanli/.nentes.  by  sondrie 
and  divers  messengers,  for  to  treiite  atul  conclude  a 
peace.  Hall,  Hmry  Flf,  fol.  13. 

BLANCHER.  or  BLENCHER.  Appa- 
rently a  sportius:  term ;  whether  for 
a  person  stationed  to  turn  the  (;atnc 
one  way  or  another,  or  for  a  (li)g, 
having  the  same  office,  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  e.xample.^  that  follow, 
aud  the  dictionaries  are  all  silent. 
The  following  passage  evidently  al- 
ludes to  it,  and  makes  the  blenchera 
attendants  on  the  sport. 

Wliieli  makes  him  overshoot  nil 
His  valour  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  tlio^e 
That  stand  but  by  as  blenchrrs. 

B.  Jh  Fl.  Love's  Pih/r.,  ii,  1. 
This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  a  tmppe  so  aIvcIIc  sot. 
As  into  it  wise,  godly,  rich  by  blanckcrs  bisi*  aro  tVt. 

Warn.  Alb.  En,/.,  B.  i\.  cli  51. 
And  so  nmnie  dnycs  were  spent,  and  niitnic  wifrs 
used,  while  Zclmane  mus  like  one  that  stotnl  in  u  tree, 
waiting  a  good  occasion  to  shoot,  and  Gyuccia  a 
blancher,  which  kept  the  dearest  dcere  from  her. 

Pcinbr.  Arc  p.  64. 
And  so  even  now  hath  he  divers  blanchers  hi-lon^ing 
to  the  market,  to  let  and  stop  the  light  of  the  i^ospcl. 

Latimer,  Serm..  fol.  i^J  U. 

The  latter  example,  connecting 
blanchers  with  a  market,  ralhcT 
puzzles  the  cause.  It  is  used  twice 
or  more  in  fol.  24«  and  still  in  the 
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sense  of  fttopping.     Al«o  to  blanch, 
Mitli  reference  to  ihe  blanchers. 
BLANK.    The  white  mark  in  the  centre 
of  H  hntt,   at   which   the  arrow   was 
aimed  ;   here  nseil  metaphorically  : 

Sec  bcttiT.  Lear,  and  let  mo  still  remain 

Tlie  true  bhiuk  of  thine  eye.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  used  it  also  for  the 
mark  at  which  a  cannon  is  aimed,  or 
rather  the  direct  range ;  as  we  now 
say  to  shoot  point  blank. 

And  stood  within  the  blunk  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  speech.  Otkel.,  iii,  4. 

He  has  employed  it  also  in  other 
kindred  senses,  as  aim,  &c.  See 
Johnson's  Diet. 
r>LANKS.  A  mode  of  extortion,  by 
which  blank  papers  were  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  crown,  which  they  were 
to  fill  up  as  they  pleased,  to  authorise 
the  demands  they  chose  to  make.  No 
wonder  they  were  thought  oppressive. 

And  daily  nt  w  exactions  are  devis'd, 

As  blunk's,  benevolence,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

Rick.  II,  ii,  1. 

Further  explained  by  a  passage  re- 
specting the  same  king,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates : 

Whiih  to  maintitine  my  people  were  sore  pol'd 
Witli  tines,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  ol  jirest, 

Blank  charters,  oaths,  and  sliil'ts  not  known  ol  old, 
For  which  the  coniDions  did  me  sore  detest. 

Leg.  of  Rick.  II,  p.  294. 

Also,  a  kind  of  base  silver  money, 
first  coined  by  Henry  V  in  his  French 
wars  At^d  worth  about  eightpence. 
Kersey.  Mr.  Giftbrd  says,  about  a 
French  livre.     B.  Jon.,  vol.  v,  p.  81. 

IIiivc  you  anv  monev  ?  he  answered  not  a  blauck. 

Gaytou*s  Feat.  N.,  p.  9. 

In  an  old  account  of  the  moneys  of 
Europe,  a  blank  appears  to  be  also  a 
French  coin.     It  is  stated  thus  : 

The  Miitte  ,if  Paris  in  Frmmcr. 

5  torncs  is  a  bltmrkr. 

3  blunckes  is  a  siiillinj;. 
20  shillinse  is  a  p<mndf. 

The  Past  of  the  WottJ,  lo76, 13mo,  p.  86. 

Blanks  are  also  used  for  blank  verses 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Sir,  you've  in  such  neat  poetry  gather'd  a  kiss. 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  tliat  numlier 
Soch  pretty  begging  blaukt,  I  should  cumnicnd 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  vou  too. 

B.  ^  Ft.  PkiUuter,  ii,  1. 

BLANKET.  Shakespeare  has  been 
censured  by  moderns,  and  justly, 
according  to  our  present  notions,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  low  word 
blanket,  in  the  following  fine  passage : 

Cotne,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunncst  smoke  of  hell : 
That  my  keen  knife  •«•  nni  tin-  wound  it  niukct; 


Nor  henv*n  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 

To  cry  \n\d,  hold.  Macbeth,  i,  5. 

But  Gibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
(art.  Davenant),  very  pro[)erIy  re- 
minds us  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
it  was  a  good  and  local  image  in  the 
theatre;  a  blanket  biing  then  used 
instead  of  a  curtain.  We  mij^ht  add, 
perhaps,  for  scenes  also,  as  it  is  re- 
corded, on  the  same  authority,  that 
sir  William  Davenant  first  introduced 
painted  scenery. 
fBLANKET-FAlR.  The  name  given 
to  the  fair  held  on  the  Thames  during 
the  great  frost  in  1683-4. 

Tnr,  these  hard  times,  how  to  nbatc  llio  price ; 
Tell  her  how  cheap  were  damsi-ls  on  tlic  icc. 
Mongst  city  wives  and  daughters  that  came  iliiM. 
How  far  a  {juinea  went  at  iilindrt-f.iir. 
Thus  you  may  tind  son>c  |r«»<Hl  t\4  uso  for  failing,' 
Of  your  beloved  exercisjc  of  niilin-r. 

Uoihr-il  .« V'  J'liff'.il'nit'-ii. 

fBLASED.     Emblazoned ! 

Tlieir  idols  eyes  to  sunheanus  to  coMipuc, 
Or  by  the  ruse  iier  blasnl  lips  dtrLnv. 
My  Miistressc  must  bc\oi)d  their  s<llnt^>  siir\  \\  c 
In  that  unequall'd  height,  suncrlativo. 

JieeJomr's  Poems.  1'".  H. 

BLAST,  V.  Shakespeare  has  used  the 
word  in  the  unusual  acceptation  of  to 
suffer  a  blast. 

Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  teiKh-r  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  tht-  liiid. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime  See. 

fBLATANT  BEAST.  The  i.mhihuK'. 
The  phrase  is  taken  from  Spenser. 

Faith  we  arc  fully  bent  to  be  lords  of  misrule  i>:  the 
worlds  wide  heatn ;  our  voyage  i^  to  the  lie  of  I)..';: -s, 
there  n here  the  i/a//a»/  beast  doth  rule  uiul  imi/ik-. 
Renting  the  credit  of  whoai  it  ple:i»c. 

The  Rctnrne/roin  Pcntosjii'j,  ]u-->\ 

fBLAUCHES.     Blotches. 

So  now  you  are  sound  and  lovely  to  looke  on,  vou  iiiuy 
maintaiue  the  same  fur  a  small  space ;  hut  hein<;  eom- 
nii»n,  ulcers,  ftlth  and  blanches  will  lireed  uimki  \<)u. 
like  froggcs  and  toades  in  stinking  pooles. 

Man  ill  the  MfH->nr,  lli'lO. 

To  BLAZE.    Contracted  from  to  blazon. 

See  Todd. 
f7b  BLEA.     To  make  a  noise  like  a 

lamb. 

The  iDorrow  when  Latonaes  sunnc  'gaii  rise, 
And  with  his  light  illumines  mortall  eyes, 
Wlien  cocks  did  crow,  and  lainbes  did  bleat  and  '/  -r. 
I  mounted  from  my  coucli,  and  put  to  sea. 

Taulor's  Wovles,  lOV). 

fBLEAK.     To  bleach. 

Make  that  ivorie  hrcst 
(Now  Loves  soft  bed  whereon  he  phiy's  the  «  ai.t,.:  . 
And  ambosheth  himselfe  to  catch  the  flames 
He  shoots  at  others  from  thy  eyesj  as  cold 
As  Scythian  sands,  blenk't  with  c<mtiiju  ill  free/in^: 
Into  a  seeming  christidl. 

Nnbbet'  Hannibal  4  Scipio,  16">7. 

fBLEAKE,  or  BLECKE.  A  low  German 
word  for  a  town,  occni  riiii:  iti  English 
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writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th 
eent. 

The  faifc  of  8.  Bartholametr  the  apostle,  wee  arrived 
■It  a  Wattr  aliM  n  tovne,  tu  EdkUsIi  mile  from  Ham- 
Vofi^  eallad  Altoiiagh,  which  u  lo  called  by  the 
Huilmifm  becanie  it  itundi  all-too-uigh  them  for 
thdr  pmt,  beiiif  inhabited  with  divers  tradetmen 
vkidi  doe  Under  tbdr  freedome. 

Tayhr't  Workei,  KWO. 
A  loBf  Dstdi  mile  (or  elmoet  sixe  Enylish^  is  a  small 
tivvue  or  a  hUdtt  called  Opmiu^r,  bel>ii^in{{  to  the 
deke,  ia  the  vfakh  place  I  obten'cd  two  tlniiKt  worthy 
ofTCacMbnaee.  Ihii. 


BLEB.  Colour;  complexion.  Saxon. 
This  word,  which  is  rather  common 
ID  the  old  ballads,  was  almost  entirely 
obsolete  in  the  reign  of  Eliz.,  but 
occurs  in  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield, 
printed  1599. 

And  Robin,  Marian  she  will  co  with  thee — 
To  tee  fair  Bettrii  how  bright  she  is  of  hUe. 

0.  PL,  iii,  42. 

Also,  p.  52 : 

I  hare  a  lovely  lemmun 
As  bright  of  Uee  as  is  the  silver  moou. 

It  generally  occurs  thus  joined  with 
bright. 
BLEEDING  HORSES  ON  ST.  STE- 
PHBN'S  DAY.  One  of  the  odd 
superstitions  of  papal  times,  of  which 
Latimer  justly  says, 

Bnt  I  marvell  mnch,  how  it  came  to  passe,  that  upon 
this  day  we  were  wont  to  let  oar  horses  blood  :  it  is 
like  as  though  St.  Sievem  had  siime  rreat  government 
over  the  hone*,  which  thing  no  doubt  is  u  vaine  in- 
vention of  man.  SermoHS,  foL  S75. 

BLENCH,  r.  To  stort,  or  fly  off;  to 
flinch. 

Keep  your  instmction 
Aiid  bold  yon  ever  to  our  special  drift. 
Though  sometimes  you  do  hlctieh  from  this  to  tlint. 
As  cause  doth  minister.  Mens,  for  M.,  iv,  6. 

Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  kUnck  ?  W.  Tale,  x,  3. 

What  ist  you  hlenek  at  ?  whnt  would  vou  ask  P 
Speak  fireely.  B.  ^  Fl.  loyal  Snbj.,  ii,  1. 

Your  sister,  sir,  d've  hlenck  at  that  ?  d'ye  cavil  ? 

B.  /•  Fl.  WiUg.  Ckasf,  ii,  1. 

Milton  has  used  unblench'd  for  not 
confounded.     Comus,  A-iO, 
BLENCH,  «.     From  the  verb,  a  start, 
or  deviation. 

Tlieae  bleHcket  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essnys  prov'd  thee  luy  best  of  lo\e 

Shakesp,  S<fHit.,  110. 

BLEND,  V.  To  pollute  or  on  found, 
from  the  original  sense  of  to  mix ; 
things  being  polluted  and  confused 
by  improper  mixture. 

And  all  these  storms  that  now  his  beauty  bUnJ, 
9hall  turn  to  calms,  and  timely  clear  away. 

Spenser,  Soun.,  01*. 

BLENT.     Participle  of  blend. 

The  while  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent, 
Aud  thy  throne  royal  with  dishonour  bUnt. 

Motk.  UukbartCt  TaU,  1329. 

Also,  in  the  sense  of   blinded;  the 


confusion  or  hurt  of  the  eye  being 
blindness. 

Whylest  reason,  blent  through  passion,  nought  de- 
scr>'d.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  n,  iv.  7. 

TIic  eye  of  reason  was  with  ^tybleat.  Spent. 

What  makes  thee  deaf?  what  hath  thine  eye  sight 
hlent?  fail/.  Tmw,  xii.M. 

BLESS,  r.  To  wave,  or  brandish.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  this  sense  derived 
from  the  action  sometimes  used  in 
benediction. 

And  burning  bhides  about  their  heades  doe  bUaae. 

Sp.  F  q.,  I,  v,  0. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  \ktolt$t 
And  smote  off  quite  his  right  leg  by  the  knee.  Soenser, 
Round  his  arni'd  head  his  trencnant  blade  he  blest. 

Ftdtf.  Tasso,  ix,  G7. 

A  man  hanged  is  quaintly  said  to 
bless  the  world  with  his  heels,  from 
their  waving  in  the  air  when  he  is 
sui^pended. 

And  the  next  diiye.  the  three  theves  were  conveied 
forth,  to  bUsse  tke  vorlde  witk  tksir  kstles. 

Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  sign  R,  8. 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  following  passage: 
"In  drawing  (their  bow)  some  fet 
sucii  a  conipasse,  as  though  they 
would  turn  about  and  blesse  all  the 
field.'*  Aschatns  Toxophilus,  p.  196, 
new  edit.,  where  the  editor  lias  a  re- 
mark to  the  same  eH'ect. 
7o  bless  seems  to  be  used  for  to  se- 
cure, ill  the  following  passage  : 

Aud  xlauncing  downe  his  shield,  from  blame  hini  fairly 
blest.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  1.  ii.  18. 

[This  last  is  perhaps  only  an  example 
of  the  old  phrase  to  bless  from,  i.c  , 
to  preserve  from,  evil.] 

t Ay,  or  turn  out  of  my  tenement ;  my  last  landlord 
wall  H  beau,  formoth,  and  refiis'd  to  renew  my  lease, 
because  1  brought  my  money  in  a  greasie  leathern 
purse;  and  turn'd  mv  neigiiDour  Ralph  out  of  his 
farm  for  phiistcnng  the  ganlen  wall  with  cow-dung  | 
but  heaven  bless  us  from  such  landlords. 

Tke  Country  Farmer's  Cateckism,  1703. 

fBLETCn,  s.     Blacking  for  shoes, 

BlHcke  or  bletek  to  colour  the  leather  with,  atramen- 
tnm  sutorium.  IFitkaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  152. 

BLIN,  ».     To  cease,  or  stop. 

How  so  her  fansies  stoip— 
Her  tears  did  never  bltn. 

Romeus  and  JuL,  Supp.  to  Sh.,  i,  29/ 
Well  noble  minds  in  perils  best  appeare, 
And  boldest  hearts  in  bale  will  never  blinne. 

Gaseoiffne's  Works,  4to.  D,  6. 
That  I  gan  cry,  ere  I  blin. 
Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

k.  Green,  iu  Beloe's  Jnecd.,  vi,  p.  10      i 

fBLl^JD.  A  cant  term  for  being  tipsy. 
It  is  used  with  others  in  the  Workea 
of  Tavlor  the  Water-Poet,  1630. 
fWritiiig  was  termed  blind,  when  it 
was  written  in  ink  not  intended  to  be 
durable. 
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Lettre  aai  blanrhist,  et  8*eiface.  A  blind  letter  tbat 
wil  in  snort  time  be  wome  ont. 

fjBlind  manuscripts^  were  anonymous 
manuscripts. 

These  fantasies  we  finde  in  certaine  bliuJe  mann- 
scripts,  without  name  or  author,  which  walke  under 
hand  like  the  pestilence  in  tlie  diirke. 

Fentou's  Treatise  of  Vsurie,  1612,  p.  11. 

fBLIND-HUGH.  A  personage  whose 
history  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

Such  a  one  as  is  able  and  will  not  feast  his  neighbour 
this  Christmas ;  mav  blind  Hugh  bewitch  him,  and 
turn  his  body  into  a  oarrel  of  strong  ale,  and  Let  his 
nose  be  the  spigget,  his  mouth  the  fosset,  and  his 
tongue  a  plug  lor  the  bung-hole.  And  so  til  next  year 
farewell.  Poor  Bobin,  1716. 

fBLINDLED.     Mingled. 

Whether  that  God  made  then  those  goodly  beams 
Which  gild  the  world,  but  not  as  now  it  seems : 
Or  w  hether  else  some  other  lamp  he  kindled 
Upon  the  heap  (yet  all  with  wuters  blindM) 
Wiiich  flying  round  about,  g»ve  Ught  in  order 
To  th'un-plac*t  climates  of  tiiat  deep  disorder. 

Sylvester's  Du  Bartmt. 

BUND- WORM.  Called  also  a  slow- 
worm.  A  little  snake  with  very  small 
eye$!,  falsely  supposed  to  be  venomous. 
It  is  the  anguis  frayilia  of  Linnaeus; 
and  much  dreaded  still  by  the  common 
people,  though  perfectly  harmless. 

KcM'ts  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong !     Mids.^  %  3. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind'tcorm's  sting.     Marb.,  It,  1. 
The  small-ey'd  slow- worm,  held  of  many  blind. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1638. 

tBLINKARD.     One  who  bhnks. 

yie  is  the  token  of  a  stinke ; 

A  blintard  alwayes  good  doth  mis. 

WithaW  Uictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  388. 

BLINKINSOPS.  A  celebrated  fencer, 
mentioned  in  B.  Jonson's  New  Inn, 
act  ii,  sc.  2.  His  memory  rests  at 
present  on  that  passage  only. 

BLIST,  for  blcMt,  This  is  one  of  the 
liberties  thought  allowable  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme. 

And  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himself  he  blist, 

Spenser,  IV,  vii,  46. 
Tliat  he  had  fled,  lone  time  he  never  wist ; 
But  when  far  run  lie  luul  discovered  it. 
Himself  for  wonder  with  his  hand  he  blist. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xiii,  29. 

It  is  used  in  the  sense  exemphfied 
above  in  Bless,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist, 
Ihat  he  which  way  to  turn  him  scarcely  wist. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  viii,  13. 

See  Bless, 
BLIVE,  adj.  Quick ;  ready.  A  con- 
traction of  bilive.  The  word  was 
beginning  to  be  disused  in  the  time 
of  Cartwright  and  Brown,  who  both 
give  it  to  antiquated  speakers. 

This  buM  is  a  bfite  guerdeit.  Antiq.,  0.  PI.,  x,  300. 


Into  the  ship  he  entreth,  and  as  blivs 
As  wind  ana  wether  good  hope  to  be 

Brown,  Shep.  Pipe,  Eel..  L 

BLIVE,  adv.     Quickly. 

The  people  cried,  with  sundry  greeing  shouts, 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'  temple  blite. 

Surrey's  ^n.,  B.  ii,  293. 

See  Bilive 
To  BLOAT,  or  BLOTE.  To  dry  by 
smoke.  Latterly  chiefly  applied  to 
herrings.  Blotan,  Saxon,  meant  to 
sacrifice  or  slaughter,  whence  No- 
vember was,  at  one  period,  called 
Blot-monathy  or  slaughtering  month, 
because  the  animals  were  then  slaugh- 
tered, which  were  to  be  salted  and 
dried  for  winter  provision.  But,  as 
these  meats  were  chiefly  dried  in  the 
smoke,  when  the  Saxon  word  was 
forgotten,  to  blote  was  supposed  to 
denote  that  operation :  and  thus  the 
change  of  meaning  evidently  crept  in. 

And  dry  them  like  herrings  with  this  smoak ; 
For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  lar<$e  and  full, 
But  shrink  in  bloating,  and  togfther  pulL 

Si/hester's  Tobacco  bait.,  p.  lOl. 
I  have  four  dozen  of  Ane  Arebraitds  in  niv  Ix-lly,  I 
have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  wouici  blote  ^ 
hundred  herrings.  B.  ^  Fl.  hi.  Pnn.,  ii. 

Three  pails  of  sprats,  carried  from  mart  tu  ntai-t. 
Are  as  mucb  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travcl'd. 
A  bunch  of  bloated  fools!  Ibid.,  Q.  of  Cor.,  ii,  4. 

To  bloat,  now  means  to  swell  up,  and 
comes  probably  from  blow  (Johnson)  ; 
and  to  this  we  must  perhaps  refer  the 
'*  bloat  king''  in  Hamlet,  iii,  4.  It  is 
singular  enough  that  two  opposite 
senses  should  thus  have  belonged  to 
one  word.  Smoke  dried,  and  there- 
fore shrunk  ;  or  puffed  and  swollen. 
BLOAT-HERRING.  A  herring  so 
dried.  Skinner  and  Minshew  puzzle 
about  the  etymology ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  it  arose  as  above 
mentioned. 

L'ly  vou  an  old  courtier  on  the  coals.  Uke  a  sausage 
or  M  bloat 'herring.  B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  Mer.,  v,  429. 

Why  you  stink  like  so  many  bloat-herrings,  newly 
taken  out  of  the  chimney.  lb.,  Mas.  of  Augurs. \\,  121. 
Make  a  meal  of  a  bloat-herring,  water  u  witli  tuur 
shiUings  beer,  and  then  swear  M-e  liave  dined  as  well  as 
my  lorn  mayor.  Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI,  vii,  'S^. 

A  BLOCK,  9,  The  wooden  mould 
on  which  the  crown  of  a  hat  is 
formed. 

Mine  is  as  tall  a  felt  as  any  this  day  in  Millan.  and 
therefore  I  love  it,  for  the  block  was  clelt  out  fur  my 
head,  and  fits  me  to  a  hair. 

Emsst  m.,  part  2d,  O.  PI.,  iii,  390. 
Hats  alter  as  fast  as  the  turner  can  tunic  his  blocke. 

Eiiph.  Engl.,  0,  i. 

Hence  it  was  also  used  to  signify  the 
form  or  fashion  of  a  hat : 
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tIn1ct,wlulwTin|b>Kiihl>1i>( 

ud  bHi  Ibch  in  lU  lUl.c,  Kc. 

AiBJ.  A>;.,  O,  3  l>. 

Il  am  BBC  lilt 

That  ia,  "of  the  cnri-ent  fMhioii." 

ToB  Adl  allaU  to  wkal  bm  jim  fkatc.  It  ■ill  take 
*n  Ui€i.  Hid.,  C^a.  BM..  1, 4. 

AIm  for  the  hat  itself : 

Tkn*  adw  jma  block  bnd  ba  corcnd  vith  t  SpiniiU 
MoL  Amu.  uti  It.  MtrlMHaid. 

A.  pnttT  Uocl  Satntna  lumci  hii  bai. 

Bo  mncb  tha  Otter  l«  liii  iicHl  bx  Ihil. 

Will'i  KnTmliDu,  Epi|i.  liB. 

Aflat-crowned  block  wm  fesliionHble 
■boot  1596.  when  Sir  J.  DstU's 
Epigrams  were  printed. 

lad  itill  ihc  iKvat  luhioB  he  doih  r1. 
AbI  vilh  the  fame  dsUi  iliuin  l>tim  (hU  to  Uiii. 
Be  nun  ikW  now  of  tlioj!e(-m>»'  Nceti 
'   The  Irdilo  nfle^  kmg  clcttkt^  obd  ikn^let  Freadi, 

A.  S3,  in  Cau.  lilir.,  liii,  £4. 

Hence  that  excellent  interpretation 
of  a  speech  of  Lear,  which  liad  pus- 
xled  (he  earJier  cam  men  la  tors : 

TbaiiooiUoci 
k-— ~—  "-■■ 
A  tnK^of  hone 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Steevens's  remark 
onght  by  all  means  to  be  cited,  as 
afinrding   an   ndmimble  specirnen  of 

i'lidicious  illn  stmt  ion.  "  Upon  tlie 
ling's  saying  1  mil  preach  lo  thee, 
the  poet  seems  to  liKve  meant  him  (o 
pull  off  iiis  hat,  and  keep  turning  it 

-  and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
of  the  preachers  of  those  times 
(whom  1  have  seen  represented  so  in 
ancient  priuU),  till  tlie  idea  of  fell, 
which  the  good  hat  or  bloc/e  wnd 
made  of,  raises  the  strntagem  in  his 
brain  of  slioeing  a  troop  of  horse 
with  a  luhatance  at  toft  ss  thatwhicli 
he  held  and  moulded  between  his 
hands."  It  should  be  rather,  "  the 
very  mmm." 

BLONCKBT.  adj.  Gray.  Used  by 
Spenser  as  an  epithet  for  liveries  or 
coats,  and  explained  in  the  originsi 
notes  "  gray  conis."  1  believe  it 
meant  at  first  whilith,  for  I  find  in 
Coles'  Dictionarv  "  a  blanket  pesr, 
pyrum  subalbidum."  If  so,  it  is 
from  the  French  blane.  Kersey  also 
has  blankert,  white  garments. 

For  thilk  uni  Hudn,  when  ml  ii  icIuUe 

Witli  pkueunce.  Skep,  lUt^  Mcy,  v,  5. 

lliAveiiot  met  with  the  word  else  wliere. 
BLOOD  was    sometimes  used  for  dis- 
position, thus : 


Also  in  the  very  difficult  iin^sage  of 
the  opening  of  Cymbeline,  of  which 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  intelligible 
reading : 

Youdi.Dotmeexnuin.UiitrnKiu:  onr  Ciwfi 
No  mon  ohfj  Ibe  hea.rni.  tlunr  ure  COutUrrt, 
still  eccm  u  iloi'i  tlic  king-i.  Cim..  \.  1. 

t.  e.,  OUT  dispositions  no  longer  obey 
tlie  influences  of  beaven ;  they  are 
courtiers,  and  still  seem  to  resemble 
the  disposition  the  king  is  in. 
[A  blond,  in  the  sense  of  a  high- 
mettled  yonng  man,  was  also  in  use 
at  a  rather  early  period.] 

•To  vbich  effect  ve  ken  enil  ajeiienll  ehilleniie 
To  nil  llie  joulhruil  MiHiADr  AAica. 
IliHt  nboHetcr  (bome  of  priuttly  «eia) 
thun  fwie  the  boHDie  at  thia  ddert  lie. 

Antl  liy  hil  vit  uul  aetive  polLioe. 

Ue  of  mf  cbarae,  my  daUKliten  of  tlKir  licarti. 
Slinllwith  tlidr  lovee  nnn  bit  imperixll  noirne 
Wmlh  Df  their  conqneM.      A>/(  Ik  #  OMi.  IS  VX, 

BLOOD-BOLTER'D.  Stained  wiih 
I  blood  ;  from  n  boiler  or  sieve,  who^c 
blood  issues  out  at  many  wounds,  as 
flonr  passes  through  the  holes  of  a 
sieve.  U'arburton.  Or  sprinkled  with 
blood,  HS  if  with  meal  from  a  boulter, 
as  Johnson  explsins  it. 

For  the  Muo^^mllir'it  Bunqno  imila  unan  mr. 

[See  ColUer't  Hi$l.  D.  P.,  iii,  56.] 
tBLOODY-NOSE.  A  term  wliieh  seems 
to  show  that  boxing  was  an  earlier 
accomplishment  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

I       ^^^.}''"  "  «""  "r*^5w«'r£  A^^™i,'K 

tBLORE.     A  blast  of  wind,  or   gale. 

Sometimes  used  by  Chapman  simply 

for  the  sir. 

OS  th'  east  uiul  HUlh  Minilt  Citarni",  11..  ii,  \S1. 

fTo  BLOW.    To   blow  upon,  lo   speak 
disparagingly  of,  to  criticise. 

derly,  anil  «iic«  yoar  breeding ;  eail  bv  tute  you  bf^w 
nDlliIni;  on  the  lord*-  CartKngkt'j  Royall  Slarr,  IS&l. 
I  thank  you  fOr  the  good  opitmin  you  please  In  linTe 
of  a;r  fxDCT  of  tma ;  it  la  a  maiden  one.  aud  not 
itowH  apoH  bf  ant  tel ;  but  for  Uie  ucritB  yaa  pleuK 
to  aaenbt  ubU  Uic  author.  1  otIeH;i  diirlalni  an}'. 
apMialij  in  that  propoitiaa  jroii  pleane  to  «iie  Ihrm 
me.  ffowiri  Ftmilmr  Itll'^i.  ISW. 

To  bloto,  to  betray,  to  make  known. 

Aa  for  tliat,  aaia  Will,  1  cmild  lell  it  well  enoufb.ir  I 

Dhl  nroniintana^  (ot  I  nm  tlnaa.  Mid  ihet  will  iH 
beinj  lac..  Sitlorf  ^  Cohiul  /uk.  1723. 
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Nay,  clowncs  c»d  lay,  this  pnnon  knones  t-notigh. 
Hut  tliat  liis  Innipiage  dura  liis  knuwlt-dxe  blotu/h. 

Whiting's  ^Ibiuo  utid'UeUauia,  1638. 

To  blow  up,  to  cause  to  t^well. 

Jiut  « )io  liiid  bhwne  her  up.  and  tyudc  lu-r  swell  ? 
MoUier,  quotli  the,  in  trutii  1  cannot  tell. 

Pfuquirs  Night-Cap,  1612. 

BLOWN.     Swollen,  or  lumid  ;  inflated. 

No  bhum  ftmbitiou  doth  our  iirnis  incite.  Lear,  vr,  4. 
How  now  bl4ncH  Jack,  how  now  quilt?  1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  2. 

Proud,  insolent : 

I  come  with  no  bloien  spirit  to  abuse  von. 

B.  /-  >?.  Mad  Lover. 

tBLOW-BASTED.     Flogged. 

The  earle  of  Urenia  avkcd  one  that  came  from  the 
court,  what  nas  reported  of  him  tliere?  who  an- 
swered: Neither  good  nor  had.  my  lord,  that  I  could 
heare.  With  th>it  the  earle  commanded  him  to  be 
thorouglily  blotee-baated  and  beaten  :  and  then  afler- 
M-ard  gave  him  fiftie  duckets,  sayinz,  Now  maist  thon 
report  of  Urenia  both  good  and  bad. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614 

tBLOW-BOOK.  A  book  with  indeli- 
cute  pictures. 

Last  Sunday  a  person  did  pennance  in  the  Chapter- 
house of  St*.  Pnurs,  London,  fur  publickly  shewing  in 
Bartholomew  Fair  uIkwIc  culled  a  6/otr-book,  in  which 
were  many  obscene  and  lilthy  pictures :  the  book  was 
likewise  burnt,  and  the  person  paid  costs. 

Post  Man,  8  June,  1708. 

BLOW-POINT.  A  childish  game; 
consisting  perhaps  of  blowing  small 
pins  or  points  against  each  other, 
rrobablv  not  unlike  push-pin. 

How  he  played  at  blow-point  with  Jnpiter,  when  lie 
was  in  his  side  coats ;  and  how  he  went  to  look  birds- 
nests  witli  Athous.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  167. 

Also  Donne's  Poems,  1719,  p.  119. 
Dust-point  seems  to  have  been  a  simi 
lar  game. 
See  DusT-POiNT. 

tNnces  relinquerc:  to  leave  boyes  play,  and  fall  to 
blow-point.  Withals*  Dictionarie,  ed.  1634,  p.  568. 

f  So  master  Amoretto  plays  the  ^1  iii  a  piece  of  a 
parsonage;  my  master  aidorns  hu  cupboard  with  a 
piece  of  a  parsonage;  my  mistress,  upon  good  days, 
puts  on  a  piece  of  a  parsonage;  and  we  pages  play  at 
llowpoint  for  a  piece  of  a  parsonage :  I  think,  here's 
trial  enough  for  one  man's  gifts. 

Betumefrom  Pernassns,  1606. 

BLOXFORD.  Apparently  a  jocular 
and  satirical  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Oxford,  quasi  Block^s-ford,  or  the 
ford  of  Blockheads.  This  is  inti- 
mated in  the  following  lines  of  Bp. 
Corbet : 

What  was  the  jest  d'ye  ask  ?  I  dare  repeat  it, 
And  put  it  home  l>efore  you  shall  entreat  it ; 
He  caird  me  ^/oor/^ori-nian,  confess  I  must 
Twas  bitter ;  and  it  grieved  me  in  a  thrust 
That  most  ungrateful  word  Blozfordio  hear. 
From  him  whose  breath  yet  stunk  of  Oxford  beer. 

Poems,  p.  67,  to  Lord  Mordant. 

In  Healy's  "Discovery  of  a  New 
World,"  imitated  from  HalFsMundus 
alter  et  idem,  Blocksford  is  made  the 
capital  of  the  region  Foohana. 

Entering  Foolitna,  cune  without  reaittance   unto 


Blocksford,  otherwise  called  Duns-ton,  tlic  cliiere  citie 
of  the  hind.  P.  132. 

'Ihe  intended  allusion  seems  to  be 
strengthened  hy  n  particiilnr  notice 
of  the  number  of  spires  and  bell^ 
contained  in  it.  Ilnd.^  p.  179. 
BLUE  was  a  colour  appropriattd  to 
the  dresses  of  particular  persons  in 
low  lile. 
1.    It  was  the  usual  habit  of  servants. 

You  proud  varlets,  you  need  not  be  HHlianu  d  to  we.ii 
blur,  M  hen  your  master  is  one  of  v<>ui  t«  ilo«  s. 

tluuest  ll'hore.  O.  Pi  ,  iti.  '^hSi. 
The  other  act  their  parts  in  bleir  roatfs  :is  (if)  tlicv 
were  their  serving  men.    Decker's  Bclnuiu,  siijn.  E,  ''^■ 

Hence  blue-bottU  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  reproach  for  a  servant.  0. 
PI.,  V,  6.  And  a  servhiy-man  in  B. 
Jonson  says,  **  Ever  since  I  was  of 
the  bfue  order. ^^  Cane  aliered,  i,  2. 
About  1608,  when  .Middleion's  Comedy 
of  k  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  was 
produced,  the  blue  coats  of  servants 
appear  to  have  been  changed  for 
cloaks,  such  as  were  worn  bv  tiie 
gentry  also  at  that  time.  Tims,  in 
that  corned  V : 

■ 

There's  nmrc  trnc  lionestv  in  such  n  country  bim  vine 
man,  than  in  a  hundred  of  our  cloak  companions.  L 
may  well  call  'em  companions,  for  since  blue  coats 
have  been  turned  into  cloaks,  one  csm  scarce  know 
the  man  from  the  master. 

Act  ii,  Jne.  Ihrama.  V,  p.  151. 

B.  Jonson  introduces  New-Yeares- 
Gift, 

In  a  blew  coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  oninj^c,  &c. 

Mask  of  Chrislmits. 

2\  Also  of  beadles :  whence  they 
also  came  in  for  the  appellation  of 
bfue  bottle : 

I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottle mfie !  2  Hen.  ir,  v.  4. 
And  to  be  free  from  tlie  intrmiption  of  hhc  lie.ulh  s, 
and  other  bawdy  ofllcers.  MidJletou's  Mn/i  Tmn. 
"The  whips  of  luries  arc  not  half  so  terrible  as  a  hine 
coat.                                  Microcosttius,  0.  PI.,  ix,  101. 

I  know  not  whether  it  means  servants, 
or  officers  of  justice,  in  the  following 
passage ;  probably  the  latter : 

Come  a  velvet  justice  with  a  long 
Great  train  of  6^-coat8,  twelve  or  fourteen  strong. 

Donne,  Sat.  i,  i). 

3.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  ignominy 
for  a  harlot  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, &c. 

Your  puritanical  honest  whore  sits  in  a  blue  gotrn. — 
Where !— do  you  know  the  brick  house  of  castization  ? 

Hon.  IFhore,  O.  PL,  lii,  *&i. 
Lam.  Teare  not  my  clothes,  my  friends,  they  cost 

more  Uian  vou  are  aware. 
Bedell.  Tusli,  soon  yon  shall  have  a  blew  gown ;  for 

these  take  you  no  care.     Promos  and  Cass.,  iii,  6. 

BLURT.     An  intiijectton  of  contempt. 

Shall  I  ?— then  blurt  o'  your  service !  O.  PI.  iii,  :U4. 
Blirt!  a  rime ;  blirt,  a  nnie !  Malcontent,  0.  Pi.,  iv,  SI. 
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Bh^  Umil  ttore*!  BoChing  remains  to  pnt  tbee  to 
—^  -ysm,  mfibuaL  FmriUm,  vr,  2,  Smppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  610. 


Blwri^  master  constable^  or  a  fig  for 
the  constable,  seems  to  have  been  a 
pro?erbial  phrase ;  it  is  the  title  of  a 
play  written  by  Thos.  Middleton,  and 
published  in  1 602.  Hence  I  suppose 
It  is  that  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of 
his  characters  call  a  constable  "old 
Blwrtr  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2.  In 
O.  PL,  ?,  420,  we  have  "  Blurt,  mas- 
ter ganner!" 
To  BLURT  AT.  From  the  former.  To 
hold  in  contempt. 

And  >I1  the  world  mill  hlurt  and  acorn  at  us. 

Edv.  HI,  it,  6. 
But  CMt  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face, 
While  oars  was  blurted  at 

PerieUs,  ir,  4,  Suppl.  to  Sh.^  ii,  115. 

To  blurt  out,  still  remains  in  modern 
usage,  and  signifies  much  the  same 
as  to  spurt  or  sputter  out  hastily. 

BLUSHET.  (Apparently  peculiar  to 
B.  Jonson.)  See  Todd.  One  who 
bluAhps. 

•fBOARD.  The  term  board  answers  to 
the  modern  table,  but  it  was  often 
moveable,  and  placed  on  trestles. 

fBOAST.  The  following  is  an  early 
example  of  a  well-known  proverb. 

.\tireos  montcs  poUiceri :  ^reat  boast,  small  roste. 

mtkaVs  Dietionarie,  ed.  1634,  p.  662. 

To  BOB.  To  cheat,  or  obtain  by  cheating. 

Tie  calls  me  to  a  restitution  laifce 

or  pAd  and  iewels  that  I  bobb'd  ftora  him.    Otk.,  r,  1. 

Let  him  be  lob'd  that  bobs  will  have ; 

But  who  by  meuns  of  wisdom  hie 

Ilath  sav'd  his  charge  ?— It  is  even  L 

Pembr.  Arcad.,  lib.  ii,  p.  SOS. 
Disgrace  me  on  the  open  stage,  and  M  me  off  with 
ne'er  a  penny.  Hog  kalh  lost  kis  Pearl,  O.  PL,  vi,  886. 

We  should  now  say,  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, **/ob  me  off." 
BOB,  s.     A  taunt  or  scoff. 

Oft'  takes  (his  mistress  bj)  the  hitter  bob. 

FUtek.  Purp.  Is.,  vu,  25. 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishlT,  altno'  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.    As  you  like  it,  ii,  7. 
I  have  drawn  blood  at  one's  brains  with  a  bitter  boh. 
Alex,  and  Campaspe,  0.  PL,  ii,  118. 

To  give  the  bob  was  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to  that  of  giving  the  dor.  See 
Dob. 

C.  I  guess  the  business.    S.  It  can  be  no  other 

But  to  ffive  »u  the  bob,  that  beinjr  a  matter 

Of  main  importance.  Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iv,  6. 

fTu  BOB.  To  thump.  The  *.  a  bob, 
or  thump,  was  also  used. 

In  an  envious  spleene,  smartinj;  ripe,  runes  after  him, 
fals  at  Hstie  cuffos  with  him ;  but  the  feUow  bela- 
boured the  foole  cunninsl^,  nnd  got  the  fooles  head 
under  bis  arme,  and  6o6'd  lus  nose. 

Jrmm,  NeH  qfNisMits,  1608. 


Suppose  then  you  see  Francinn  enter  into  the  scho  >\, 
his  lynings  hanging  out  of  his  brccehis  down  tinio 
his  shoes,  his  gown  wrapped  about  hiui.  his  IkwIc 
under  his  arm,  undertaking  to  give  a  tillip  to  one.  and 
a  bob  unto  an  other. 

Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

f  BOB,  *.     A  jewel  or  drop  for  I  he  e;ir. 

Rich  b<Abs  upon  her  ears  arc  hung, 
Tu  stop  the  clamour  of  her  tongue. 

The  London  Ladies  Dressing  Boom.  1705. 
Tlie  poor  wench  loves  dy'd  glass  like  any  ludiun,  tor  a 
diamond  bob  I'd  have  her  niadenhead  if  I  m  rre  a  man 
and  she  a  maid. 

CovcUy,  Culler  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

f  BOB,  s.  Appears,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  mean  a  kind  of  worm. 

Or  yellow  bobs  turn'd  up  before  the  pbugh, 
Are  chiefest  baits,  with  cork  and  lead  enoush. 

LatcsoH*s  Secrets  of  Angling,  1653. 

fBOBBING-JOAN.  The  name  of  a  very 
old  dance. 

Strike  np  Bobbing  Joan, 

Or  I'il  break  your  fiddk.  The  Hop  Garland,  1756. 

BOCA  EDO.  The  old  north  gate  of 
Oxford,  taken  down  in  1771.  There 
is  a  good  view  of  it  in  the  first  number 
of  Oxonia  Antiqua  Restaurata.  Whe- 
ther it  was  originally  so  named,  from 
some  jocular  allusion  to  the  Aristote- 
lian syllogism  in  Bocardo,  I  have  not 
discovered. 

It  was  used  as  a  prison  ;  and  hence 
the  name  was  sometimes  made  a  ge- 
neral term  for  a  prison. 

Was  not  this  [Achab]  a  seditious  felloM-  ? — Was  he  not 
worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocardo  or  little*ease? 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  105.  C. 

Bocardo  was  the  last  prison  of  that 
good  man  himself,  before  his  f>hame- 
fal  murder ;  to  himself  a  glorious 
martyrdom.  Its  downfal  was  cele- 
brated by  Oxford  wits,  both  in  Latin 
and  English.     One  says, 

Nnm  jam 
AnUqui  muri  venerabihs  umbra  bocardo 
Yisitur  Oxonii  ?  Salve  haud  ignobiie  nomen ! 

Diedogus  in  Tkeatr.,  1778. 

The  other, 

Rare  tidings  for  the  uTetch  whose  ling'ring  score 
Remains  unpaid,  bocardo  is  no  more. 

Newsman's  Verses,  1772,  by  Warton. 

Bocardo,  as  a  logical  term,  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  syllogism,  occurs  in 
Prior*s  Alma,  canto  3. 

f  There  are  many  in  London  now  adaies  that  are  be- 
sotted with  this  sinne,  one  of  whom  I  san  on  a  white 
horse  in  Fleet  street,  a  tanner  knare  I  aerer  lookt  on, 
who  with  one  figure  (cast  out  of  a  sc' .oilers  «tudic  for 
a  necessary  servant  at  bocardo)  pTcea^wCi  to  tiiul  any 
nian*s  oxen  were  they  lost,  restore  any  man's  ^oods  if 
they  were  stolne,  and  win  any  man  love,  where  or 
howsoever  he  settled  it.  Lodnr'/  Tncamate  Devils,  1596. 

BOCKEREL,  or  BOCKERET.  A  long- 
winged  hawk.  Diet.  The  family 
name  of  Bocket  is  perhaps  a  contrac- 
tion of  Bockeret, 
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BODE.     Obsolete  preterite  of  to  hide. 

Never,  0  wretch,  thii  wombe  conceived  thee, 
Nor  never  hodt  I  painfull  throwea  for  thee. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  0.  PL,  i,  141. 

BODGE,  V.  Probably  the  same  as  to 
bud^e  ;  from  hovger^  Fr. 

With  this  we  charged  again,  but,  out  aliis ! 

We  bodg'd  again.  2  Hen.  VI,  i,  4. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, considers  it  only  as  budge  mis- 
printed ;  in  his  Dictionary,  as  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  boggle.  Mr. 
Malone,  having  seen  hodgery  for 
botchei-y,  thinks  it  may  be  for  to 
botch  :  but  the  sense  evidently  points 
rather  to  the  interpretation  here 
given. 
BODGE,  8,  Ben  Jonson  has  a  bodge 
of  oats,  for  some  measure  of  them. 

To  tilt  last  hedge  of  oats,  and  bottle  of  hay. 

New  Ih»,  i,  5. 

BODKIN.     A  small  dagger. 

Wlien  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Ham.,  iii,  I. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe*8  Chronicle, 
edit.  16N,  it  is  said  that  Caesar  was 
slain  with  bodkins, 

Tlie  rherf  woorker  of  this  murder  was  Brutus  Cassius 
with  2C0  of  the  senate  all  hnving  bodkins  in  their 
sleeves.  Sn-p.  of  dirisiou,  prefixed  to  Gorboduc,  1590. 

If  it   is  quoted   rightly,  the  author 
made  two  Romans  into  one. 
Chaucer  says  the  same  : 

With  bodkins  was  Caesar  Julius 
Miuder'd  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Cassias. 

Cats.  Liter.,  ix,  369. 

BODKIN,  CLOTH  OF.  A  species  of 
rich  cloth.  A  corruption  of  Baudkin, 
which  see. 

Or  for  so  man^  pieces  of  dotk  of  bodkin. 
Tissue,  KOld,  sdver,  kc.   Mass.  City  Madam,  n,  1. 
Cloth  of  bodkin  or  tissue  must  be  embroidered ; 
As  if  no  face  were  (air  that  were  not  powdered  and 
painted.  B.  Jons.  Disc.,  voL  vii.  p.  88. 

C.  Sir,  I  have  a  sute  to  you. 
jtnt.  Is  it  embroidered  sattin.  sir,  or  scarlet  ? 
Yet  if  your  business  do  hold  weiffht  and  consequence, 
I  may  deserve  to  wear  your  thankfulness 
Jn  iiasae,  or  doth  of  bodkin.    Ermines  are  for  princes. 
Shirlty,  Doubtf.  Heir,  act  ill,  p.  81. 

See  Muses*  Looking  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix, 
197. 
BODRAGS.     Evidently  for  bordragn  or 
bordragings :  border  incursions. 

No  wavling  there  nor  wretchedness  is  heard — 
.  No  nigutly  bodrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries. 

Spens.  Colin  CI.,  v,  315. 

See  BORDRAGING. 

fBODY.  The  popular  oath  or  exclama- 
tion, body  of  me,  is  found  in  old 
authors. 

Oh,  the  bodge  of  me 
What  kaytyvet  be  those  ? 

Flag  of  Wit  and  Science,  p.  7. 


Bodg  of  me :  I  was  unkinde  1  know. 
But  thou  deserr'st  it  then  ;  but  li:t  it  soe. 

Tragrdy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 
Capt.  Body  qfme,  nor  no  better  prefernient. 

MarmyoH,  Fine  Compnmon,  163o. 

+BOG.     Petulant,  arrogant. 

Tlie  CQckooc,  seeing  him  so  hog,  waxt  also  wondrous  wrotlte. 

Warner's  Albiout  England,  1595. 

'\A  BOG,  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
softness  or  tenderness. 

Car.  I  will  not  raile  at  you,  but  I  will  cudgell  you,  and 
kicke  you,  you  man  of  valour. 

Cap.  Hold  as  thou  art  a  man  of  renownc,  thou  wilt 
strike  thy  foote  into  mee  else,  my  body  is  its  tender 
as  a  hogg.  Marmyun,  Fine  Coutpamon ,  IGSo. 

BOGGLER.  Owe  y:\\o  boggles  ;  but  in 
the  following  passage  a  vicious  woman, 
one  who  starts  from  the  ri^lit  path  : 

You  Iinve  been  a  boggier  ever.   .int.  nml  (V  .  in.  1 1 

Johnson  in  his  Diet,  explains  it  a 
doubter,  a  timorous  man ;  but  it  is 
evidently  addressed  not  to  Thy  re  us 
but  to  Cleopatra. 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR.  Perhaps  a 
gipsy;  or  a  mere  wild  appellation, 
designed  to  ridicule  the  appearance 
of  Simple  in  the  Merry  W.  of  Wind- 
sor, act  iv,  sc.  5.  The  French  call 
gipsies  Bohemians,  and  the  Germans 
Tartars  and  Zigeuners,  so  that  the  term 
might  be  tlnis  compounded.  See  the 
note  on  the  passage,  edit.  177^•. 

fBOIGHROPE.     A  nautical  term. 

Make  ready  th'anker,  ready  tli'anker  hoc, 
Clecre,  deere  the  boighrope,  steddy,  w dl  steer'd  so  ; 

Taylor's  IVorkes,  IG-"^. 

fBOILING-BOO  r.     An  instrument  of 

torture  mentioned  in  Field's  Amends 

for  Ladies,  1618. 
fBOILING-HOUSE.     An  eating  house. 

See   the    History   of    Colonel     Jack. 

1723. 
fBOISTOUS.     Rough,  coarse. 

Gette,  hysht  Gagates,  and  \%  a  hoyslovs  stoue,  nnd 
never  the  les  it  is  precious. 

It  is  contrary  to  fendes.— helpeth  for  fantasies  und 
ayenste  vexacions  of  fcndis  by  ni^'ht.— And  so,  if  so 
boystus  a  stone  dothe  so  ^eatVonders.  nune  shuld  be 
dispisid  for  foule  colour  without,  while  the  vertu  that 
is  within  is  unknowe.      Glanrille,  by  lYevisa,  xvi,  49. 

To  BOLD.  For  to  bolden,  or  render 
bold.  Embolden  is  the  word  now 
most  used. 

It  touches  us  as  France  invjides  our  land. 
Not  holds  tlie  kinjr.  I^nr,  v.  1 . 

Alas  that  I  had  not  one  to  boldmc.  IlyctrSrorwr. 

BOLD  BEAUCHAMP,  or  AS  BOLD  AS 
BEAUCHAMP.  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression, supposed  by  Fuller  and  Ray 
to  be  derived  from  the  courage  of 
Thomai*,  first  earl  of  Warwick,  of 
that  name,  who  in    134G,  with  one 
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squire  and  six  archem,  defeated  100 
Normans.  See  Ray,  p.  218.  Tliere 
were  however  more  of  tiie  name,  wlio 
Goiitribnted  to  its  celebrity.  There 
was  an  old  play,  entitled  The  Three 
bold Beauckamps,  printed  about  1610. 
See  Biogr.  Dram.,  ii,  p.  429.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Induction  to  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  B. 
andFl. 

Thtj*n  hat  now,  and  anon  no  sronta  ran  reach  'em. 
Being  ct*it  man  hors'd  like  n  bofJ  Bravchamp. 

Mad  World.  0.  Pl.,  v,  390. 

See  also  0.  PL,  x,  172. 
Drayton  derives  it  from  the  bravery 
of  the    earls  of   Warwick,   of   that 
name,  in  general. 

So  hardy  firt^tA  and  strong. 
That  after  of  that  nnme  it  to  an  adaf^c  grew. 
If  any  man  himself  ndvcnt'ruus  hapt  to  shew, 
Bold  BfHclUmp  men  him  term'd,  if  none  so  bold  as 
he.  Polyolb.,  song  xriii,  p.  1007. 

fBOLDY.  Perhaps  an  error  of  the 
press  for  boldly. 

But  with  their  darts  farre  off  and  clamours  shrill, 
They  him  provoke :  the  boare  sits  boldy  still, 
Gnuhing  with  fonmy  chaps  his  tusks  most  keen, 
And  shaking  off  the'darts  from's  back  is  seen. 

Virffil,  by  Vieart,  1682. 

fTo  BOLE.    To  drink  bowls  full. 

GoU,  bib,  and  bolf,  carouse  and  quaffe, 
Eche  can  in  Germanv. 

KendalVt  ffotrrrs  of  Epigratnmes,  1577- 

tBOLE,  #.     A  roll. 

Pat  to  two  spooitfuls  of  rose-water,  and  as  much  salt 
as  spice,  tiien  make  it  up  in  little  \on^  boles  or  roules, 
and  butter  your  dish,  and  lay  them  m  with  a  round 
hole  in  the  middle. 

Tha  True  Gmtlncomau't  Delight,  1670. 

fBOLE-DISH.     A  bowl. 

It  so  chanced,  as  the  boy  vras  throwing  of  a  boU-duk 
of  water  over  his  tish,  sir  WilliHm  Davenontwas  going 
by  the  stall      Great  Brilatn's  Honeyannbe,  1713,  MS. 

BOLL,  V.  To  swell,  or  pod  for  seed. 
Boll,  in  the  dictionaries  explained  a 
round  stalk,  is  evidently  only  another 
form  of  bole. 

And  the  flax,  and  the  barley  was  smitten:  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boUed. , 

Exodus,  ix,  31. 

In  the  Septuagint,  to  hk  Xiiov  ontpfi- 

ariSof, 

tVena  fontis,  scaturizo.  Source,  surgeon.  The  veine 
of  a  fountaine :  the  boiling  or  rising  up  of  water  out 
of  a  spring.  Nomenclator. 

tBOLLEYNE.     Bullion. 

Item,  that  they  shall  coyne  no  manner  of  boUevne, 
either  of  tliis  realme  or  of  Ireland,  but  to  provide  it 
in  other  countries.  Arckaologia,  xviii,  137. 

BOLN.  Swelled ;  contracted  from 
bollen,  which  is  the  old  form  for 
boiled. 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boh*  and  red. 
Sh.,  lltififof  Lttcr.,  suppl.  i,  p.  658. 

Tims  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone*s 
alteration   of    this   word    to    blown,  \ 


which  signifies  the  same,  contrary  to 
all  the  editions,  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 
BOLT.  A  sort  of  arrow.  Hence  bolt- 
upright.  Thus  defined  by  R.  Holme^^  : 
"  The  second  is  termed  a  bolt :  it  is 
an  arrow  with  a  round  or  half  round 
bobb  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp 
pointed  arrow  head  proceeding  there- 
from." Acad,  of  Armory,  b.  iii, 
ch.  \7,  MS.  When  it  has  only  the 
blunt  bob,  without  the  point,  it  was  a 
BIRD-BOLT.  It  fhus  differed  from  a 
shaft,  which  was  sharp  or  barbed. 
Hence  the  proverb,  •*  To  make  a  bolt 
or  a  shaft  of  a  thing.'*  Ray,  p.  179. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  was  *'  pe- 
culiarly used  for  the  crossbow;**  as 
in  Ivauhoe,  ii,  p.  20.  Holmes  de- 
scribes also  a  sort  of  bolts  having  the 
bob  or  button  hollow,  to  receive  a 
stone  or  bullet,  which  was  projected 
thence  by  fastening  the  boU  itself  to 
the  bow,  or  cross-buw.  Ibid.  Harl. 
MS.,  2033. 

Tuas  but  a  holt  of  nothing,  sliot  at  nothing, 
AVhich  the  brain  makes  of  funics.  Cymb.,  iv,  2, 

1  bent  my  bolt  iijruinst  the  bush, 
List'uingiC  anv  tlimj;  did  ru^li. 

S/j.  S.hep.  k'al..  Mar.,  70. 

We  have  it  also  in  the  proverb,  **  A 
fool's  bolt  U  soon  shot.**  See  also 
Mids.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  2,  for  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  passage.  The  word 
was  very  common. 
To  BOLT,  or  BOULT.  To  sift.  In 
this  sense  not  obsolete ;  but  used  for- 
merly in  metaphorical  senses,  in  which 
it  is  not  now  current. 

For  refined  in  manners  and  disposition, 
Such  and  so' finely  bonlted  didst  thou  seem. 

Hen.  r,  u,  a. 

Often  applied   also  to  language  and 
arguments : 

He  is  ill  school'd 
In  bonlted  hinguage ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.  Coriol.,  iii.  1. 

Saying,  he  now  had  bonlted  all  the  floure. 

Spen*.  F.  Q.,  II.  iv,  24 

That  is,  had  discovered  all  that  was 
important.     So  Milton  : 

I  liate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.  Comus,  760. 

This  application  was  probably  made 
more  current  by  the  term  of  bolting 
used  in  the  inns  of  court  for  dis- 
puting. See  Boltings. 
It  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  literal 
sense,  Wint.  Tale,  iv,  3. 
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BOLTING-HUTCII.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  meaUbag ;  according  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  **  the  wooden  receptacle 
into  which  the  meal  is  bolted  :**  the 
latter  interpretation  is  the  right. 

That  boltiug-hutch  of  beastliness.  1  Hen.  IF,  \\,  4. 

'i'he  word  was  used  by  Milton  : 

To  sift  mass  into  no  mass,  and  popish  into  no  popish: 
vet  saving  this  passing  fine  sophistical  houUing-kutA, 
kc.  Frote  Workt,  voL  i,  84. 

Now,  take  all  my  cushions  down  and  thwack  them 
Soundly,  after  my  fe-ist  of  millers,  for  their  buttocks 
1 1  aye  le^  a  peck  of  flour  in  them ;  beat  then>  carefully 
Over  a  boUing-hutck,  there  will  be  enough 
Far  a  pan-pimding,  as  your  dame  will  handle  it. 

itayorofquinb.,  0.  PL,  xi,  158. 

Its  use  is  here  described  : 

For  as  a  miller  in  his  bonlting-huich 

Drives  out  the  pure  mcale  noirly  as  he  can, 

And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran. 

Sjo.  Su:.  BroKtWs  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  2,  p,  ii. 

BOLTINGS.  Meetings  for  disputation, 
or  private  arguing  of  cases,  in  the 
inns  of  court.  Cow  ell  tells  us  which 
were  t  he  bolting  days : 

And  havuig  performed  the  exercises  of  their  own 
houses  called  Mtes,  mootet,  and  putting  of  cases,  [So 
I  suppose  we  should  read.  My  edition  has  Mtet 
tiuwtes,  without  anv  comma  between^  they  proceed  to 
be  admitted  and  oecome  students,  in  some  of  these 
four  houses  or  iiines  of  court,  where  continuing  by 
I  he  sptire  of  seven  yeares  (or  thereaboutes)  they  fire- 
quent  readings,  meetings,  boltintfes,  and  other  learned 
exercises.  Stotce's  Surrey  of  land.,  p,  69. 

BOM  AN.  Said  to  mean,  in  the  cant 
language,  a  gallant  fellow.  But  cer- 
tainly, in  the  passage  of  Massinger 
wiiere  it  occurs,  no  such  cant  is  to  be 
expected,  and  it  must  be  a  mere 
misprint  for  Roman,  according  to  the 
nndoubted  correction  of  Mr.  Gifford. 
In  the  4to.  it  is  printed  with  a  capital 
letter,  which  would  strengthen  the  con- 
jecture,if  it  could  want  strengthening. 

Dost  thou  err  now 
like  a  maudlin  gamester  alter  loss?  Ill  suffer 
Like  a  Roman,  and  now,  in  my  misery, 
In  scorn  of  all  thy  wealth,  to  thy  teeth  trll  thee 
Thou  wert  my  pandar.  City  Madam,  iv,  2. 

The  speech  has  rather  a  tragic  cast 
than  any  thing  of  burlesque.  Boman, 
therefore,  must  be  supported,  if  at 
all,  by  some  other  passage. 

BOMBARD.     A  sort  of  cannon. 

[Properly,  large  machines  for  casting 
lieavy  stones  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  places,  called  also 
lithoboli  and  petrariae ;  they  subse- 
quently became  improved  into  large 
cannons.] 

Which  with  our  bombard,  shot,  and  basilisk. 
We  rent  in  sunder  at  our  entry. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  viu,  388. 
ki\nA  they  planted  in  divert  places  twelve  great  bom- 


bards,  wherewith    they  threw  up    stones  of  hujrie 
waight  into  the  avre       KtioUes,  Itist.  of  Turks.  lGo:i. 
tQuoth  sir  John  I'arker,  I  swear  by  my  rapit- r. 
This  bombard  was  stuff'd  w^ith  vi-ry  fuu'le  piipcr. 

Musarum  I)ei'tn<r,  IfioG. 

Also,  a  very  large  drinking  vessel, 
made  probably  of  leather,  to  distri- 
bute hquor  to  great  multitudes: 
named  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to 
a  cannon  : 

Yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond*  huge  one,  looks  like  a 
foul  bombard  that  would  shed  his  Uquor.  Temp  ,  ii.  H. 
That  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of 
■ack.  I  Hen.  If,  ii, 4. 

See  also  Hen.  VIII,  v.  3. 

His  boots  as  wide  as  the  black-jncks. 
Or  bombard*  toss'd  by  the  kin^s  guards. 

Shirley's  Mnrlyrrd  SolJ'irr. 
I  am  to  deliver  the  buttery  in  so  nmiiy  tirkiiiH  of 
aurum  potabile  as  it  delivers  out  bo,»harJ's  of  Iiou^t 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Merc.  I'iutl. 

The    latter    passage,  among   otlitMs, 
serves  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  barrel, 
as  some  have  conjectured. 
BOMBARD-MAN.     One     who    earned 
out  liquor. 

With  that  they  knock'   liyporrisic  on  the  putc.  aind 


pate 
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made  room  for  a  bombard-man,  that  brought 
a  country  huly  or  two. 

B.  Jvu.,  Ijore  Restored,  a  M:i><iiu'. 

BOMBARD-PHRASE  is  used  by  J'»eii 
Jonson  to  express  tlie  awpullas  of 
Horace : 

Their  bombard  phrase,  their  foot  and  half  f(K)t  w  .u.l?. 

Art.  of  P.,  \ol.  \ii  p.  1"3. 
tRemember  once 
You  brav'd  us  with  your  bombard  boa.^tin;;  wonl!*. 

Death  of  R.  Barle  of  Jlunliw/to,/.  lOdl. 
tA  warrior  appointed  by  heaven  in  the  rd^'e  uf  ilie 
sw(ml,  a  persecntor  of' his  enemies,  a  nio9t  ixitcrt 
Jewell  of  the  blessed  tree,  the  ehicfesit  keejuM  of  the 
crucified  God,  &c.,  with  other  such  bombnr Jirall  iitU-H. 

HotceWs  Familiar  J^l In. s,  \iy,(\ 

BOHBASE, occurs  sometimes  tor  cotton  : 

Bombase  or  cotton  :  the  seed  swagetli  the  eougli,  and 
if  good  against  all  cold  diseases  of  the  hreu.st. 

Lanpliam's  Garden  of  Health,  p.  86. 
tHeer  for  our  food,  millions  of  flow'ric  gniins, 
With  long  mnstachoes,  wave  upon  the  plains  ; 
Heere  thousand  fleeces  fit  for  princt  s  robes, 
In  S^rean  forrests  hang  in  silken  t;lol)es : 
Heer  slirubs  of  Malta  ifor  my  meaner  usr) 
The  fine  white  balls  of  bambaee  i\o  produee.  DuBarlas. 
iHabillcment  de  fustaine,  ou  do  cotton.     K  prinent 
or  any  attire  of  cotton  fustion,  bnmbasie,  or  sucli  stulTe. 

Somnichitor. 

BOMBAST.  Originally  cotton  ;  n-om 
bombax,  low  Latin,  or  b<wi6ace,  ItMlian, 
or  baumbast.  Germ.,  all  signifying 
cotton . 

Suntibi  piteterea  arbusta  qutrdani  ex  quibus  colli^^unt 
bombacem,  quern  Frnncigenfe  cotoneni  sen  coton  ap- 
pellant. Jac.  de  VitriitCK  i,  t4. 

See  Du  Cange  in  Boml)ax. 
j8om6yxmu8t  he  carefully  distinguished 
from  bombax.  Hence,  because  cotton 
was  commonly  Ui^ed  to  stufl  out 
quilting,  &c.,  bombast  also  meant  the 
stuffing  of  clothes,  &c. 
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JUm  nor,  mj  sweet  ereatare  of  himbtut. 

1  U€H.  IV,  ii,  4. 

It  was  then  tbe  fashion  to  stuff  out 
doublets ;  Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie 
of  Abuses,  speaks  of  their  being 
'*  stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  sixe  pounde 
of  bombast  at  least."  Hence  also 
applied  to  tumid  and  inflated  language, 
in  which  metaphorical  sense  it  is  noi 
obsolete. 

tif  of  ODepoand  ci  wax,  two  outucs  of  quick  briiu- 
■tone,  wad  at  mnch  of  qnick  lime  (|iuttiiif(  liieicia  an 
oanee  ci  the  oyl  of  nuts)  a  candle  be  made,  with  u 
wick  of  hmt»$i,  and  so  put  into  the  water. 

Luptan's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

To  BOMBAST.    To  stuff  out. 

Is  this  ssUin  doublet  to  lie  bomhasUd  with  broken 
meat?  Honest  H'h.,  0.  PL,  lii,  441. 

f  And  bomhasted  they  were,  like  beer  barrels,  with 
statute  marchants  and  forfeitures. 

Nash,  Pieree  Penilesse,  1592. 
tWhat's  to  be  done  now  ?  heres  a  rumor  spread  of  a 
youns heir, gods  bless  it, and  [tbe]  belly  bninbasted^'xiU 
a  cauiOD.  Webster's  Appius  and  V.,  1654. 

In  tbe  Palace  of  Pleasure,  it  is  used 
ill  the  sense  of  to  beat,  or,  as  is 
popularly  said,  to  baste : 

I  will  so  codgell  and  bombasts  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
not  be  able  to  stnrre  thyself.  Sign.  K.,  6. 

f  And  so  he  bombasted  the  doctor,  that  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  s  yere  after  he  was  not  nble  to  lift  an 
nrmaU  so  hye  as  his  l>edde. 

Bteke,  FaretrcU  to  Military  Profession,  1581. 

In  the  following  passage  we  see  how 
it  became  applied  to  writing  : 

Give  me  those  lines  (whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to 

please) 
That  |tUdin|[  slow  in  state,  like  swelling  Eupiirates. 
In  which  things  natural  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wroujc. 
The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and 

strong: 
Kot  bombasUd  with  words,  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed. 
Bat  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Drayt.  Polgolb.,  S.  xxi,  p  1054. 
f  To  floorish  o're,  or  bombast  out  my  sttle, 
To  make  such  as  not  understand  me  smile. 

Taylor's  Motto,  1623. 

BONA-ROBA.     An  Italian  phrase,  sig- 
nifying a  courtesan. 

We  knew  where  the  bo.m-rubus  were,  and  luid  the  best 
of  ihem  all  at  conimamlnit*ut.  2  Hen.  If,  iii,  S. 

Wenches,  btfua-robas,  blcssnl  heuttlies,  witliotit  colour 
or  counrerfeit.  Mis.  of  Jnf.  M.,  O.  Fl.,  v,  75. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
implying  a  fine  tall  figure : 

I  would  neither  wish  that  mv  mistress  nor  my  for- 
tune should  be  a  bona-roba  ; — but  as  Lucretius  s»ys, 
PaxTula,  pumilio,  \a^7wv  ia  tola  meruni  saL 

Essay  on  Greatness. 

The  word  occurs  in  all  our  old  dra- 
matists. 
tBONAS    NOCHES.     A    variation    in 
the  orthography  of  a  popular  phrase 
taken  from  the  Spanish.     See  Bonus 

N0CHF.8. 

If  this  day  smile,  thcy'l  ride  in  ro.iches, 
Bttt  if  it  firou  n,  then  boutis  uoch's. 

Mi<siiiu.ti  Dflic'i*,  1656. 


BONA-SOCIAS.  Good  companions; 
not  commonly  used. 

Tush,  the  knaves  keepers  nre  my  bona'socins  uud  my 
pensioners.  Merry  Detil,  0.  Pi.,  v,  28S. 

Drunken  Barnaby  has  it,  more  cor- 
rectly, Bon  Socios,  I  tin.  1. 
BONABLE.  Conjectured  by  Mr. 
Steevena  t )  l)e  put  for  banable,  t.  e. 
cursabk* ;  perhaps  for  bone-able, 
strong  ill  the  bones ;  or  bon  and  able, 
•rood  and  able. 

Du'(*(>ii !  it  is  u  ven^eable  knave,  gammer,  'tis  a  boii- 
able  liorsou.  Gam.  Gvrt.,  O.  PI.,  li,  41. 

fBONE.  To  have  a  bone  to  pick  or 
gnaw,  {.  e.  to  be  occupied.  To  make 
no  bones,  to  go  to  work  without 
ceremony  ;  not  to  hesitate. 

C  This  is  strunge  as  God  helpe  me. 

T.  I  have  given  them  a  bone  to  pieke. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
Wlien  the  compnny  whs  dissolved,  CHmiliti  not  think- 
ing to  receive  an  answcre.  but  a  lecture,  went  to  licr 
Italian  Ixxike.  where  she  fonnd  the  letter  of  ritilHUtus. 
who  without  any  fuithcr  lulvise,  ixs  one  very  niucii 
offended,  or  in  a  great  heate,  sent  him  this  bone  (,> 
gnaw  on.  Lplie,  Etiphues  and  his  England,  16:^). 

My  maide,  who  shall  ot  imri»osc  be  readie'to  wuite  tor 
your  commyn^  at  the  iioure,  shall  make  no  bones  to 
deliver  you  this  male. 

Hichf,  Fareicell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

This  when  she  said,  her  wall-ey'd  maid 

Made  no  more  bones  on't,  but  ooey'd. 

Homer  a  In  Mode,  1665. 

The  BONE-ACH.     Lues  venerea. 

.\fter  this  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp!  or 
rather  the  bone-ache!  for  that,  methinks.  is  the  curse 
dependant  on  those  that  ^-ar  for  a  placket. 

Tro.  .y  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

The  4 to  has  **  Neapolitan  bone-ache,*^ 

fBut  cucullus  non  facit  mouachum — 'tis  not  their 
newe  bonnets  will  kcepe  them  from  the  old  boan-ach. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1S92, 

BONE-LACE.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
tlie  true  origin  of  this  word,  from  the 
bobbins  being  made  of  bone  ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  tbe 
lace-makers  still  call  their  work 
**  getting  their  bread  out  of  the 
bones,''  This  information  I  had  from 
a  friend  in  Buckinghamshire.  Pro- 
bably the  bone  bobbins  were  formerly 
more  used  than  any  others.  The 
word  is  now  little,  if  at  all,  used. 

tBeing  returned  he  lodged  abroad,  and  not  in  tha 
college,  and  left  not  on  his  sword  or  his  boots,  bat 
made  his  long  cloak  shorter,  and  metamorphosed  his 
cassock  into  a  doublet  cut  upon  his  shirt;  he  did 
wear  every  day  a  bund  with  a  hondace  on  it,  and  hud 
nothing  ot  a  pedant  but  the  discourse  only. 

Comical  History  ofFrancion,  1655. 

fBONE-SETTER.     A  surgeon. 

Oh  surgeons  and  bone-setters,  bone-setters  and  sur- 
geons, all  my  bones,  sll  my  bones  for  a  penny.  I 
have  not  a  finger  nor  a  toe  in  joynt ;  ny  leiegs,  my 
thighs,  my  arms,  mv  neck. 

iroinr's  Qneeu  )-  Concubine,  1659. 

t  BON  FOUR.     Awry. 
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Scogin  went  up  and  down  in  the  kings  ball,  and  his 
hosen  hnng  down,  nnd  his  cunt  stood  awry,  and  his 
Iiat  stood  a  bonfaur,  so  ever)'  man  did  muck'Scogin. 

Scwjin's  Jests,  p.  88. 

BON-GRACE.  A  bonnet,  or  projecting 
hat,  to  defend  the  complexion.  Some- 
times a  mere  shade  for  the  face, 
Fr. 

As  yon  may  |>erceive  by  bis  butter'd  bon-arace,  that 
film  of  a  denu-castOT.  Cleveland,  1687,  p.  81. 

Cotgrave,  in  the  French  word  bonne- 
grace,  which  he  explains  as  part  of  a 
French  hood,  adds,  **  whence,  belike, 
our  boon-grace  i^  ns  if  the  word  was 
not  the  same,  except  in  pronuncia- 
tion. "A  bon-grace,  umbraculum, 
umbel! a."     E.  Coles. 

iUnibclln,  Juven.  umbracuhim,  MartiaL  Capitis  oper- 
culum ad  derendenduui  solem  aut  iinbrem  compara- 
tum.  (TKiaJiov.  Chapeline.  A  broad  brim  hat  to  keepc 
off  heat  and  rayne :  a  bone-grace.  Nomenclator,  1586. 
iPatii.  Uei  day,  now  will  these  wenches  wear  their 
eyes  like  spectacles  on  tiicir  noses,  aud  look  as  de- 
murely as  cows  in  bon-graces. 

Jnechtoe's  Love*s  Kitwdom,  1664. 
\  Bon  grace,  Fr.  A  certain  cover  which  children  use 
to  wear  on  their  forclieads  to  keep  them  from  sun- 
burning;  so  called  because  it  )ire8i'r\-es  their  good 
grace  and  beauty.    Dunton's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

BONNY-CLABBER.  An  Irish  term  for 
8onr  buttermilk.  Swift  uses  it.  See 
Todd,  aud  Ash. 

To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  bonny-clabber. 

B.  Jon.  New  Inn,  i,  1. 

From  a  preceding  line,  it  might  seem 
that  it  was  beer  and  buttermilk  to- 
gether ; 

And  that  driven  down 
With  beer  and  butterwilk,  mingled  together.         Ibid. 

It  being  said  afterwards. 

The  healths  in  usquebaugh,  and  bonny-clabbore. 

Ford,  Perk.  Warb.,  iii,  2. 
iOf  the  Warres  in  Ireland. 
I  prais'd  the  speech,  but  cannot  now  abide  it, 
Tliat  warre  is  sweet  to  those  that  have  not  try'd  it ; 
For  1  have  prov'd  it  now,  and  plainly  see't, 
It  is  so  sweet  it  nmketh  all  tliintrs  sueet 
At  home  canarie  wines  and  Grtek  grow  lothsome ; 
Here  milk  is  nectar,  water  tasteih  toothsome ; 
Tliere,  without  bak'd,  rost,  boyl'd,  it  is  no  clieere ; 
Bisket  we  Uke,  and  bony-clabo  here. 

Earing  ton's  Epigrams,  1633. 

BONUS  NOCHES.  A  corruption  of 
buenos  nochea,  good  night,  in  Spanish. 

You  that  Ash  for  dace  and  roches, 
Carnes  or  tenches,  bonus  noehes. 
Huellin,  Men.  Mir.,  p.  63.     IHts*  Recr.,  i,  13,  repr. 

SOOK.  Every  kind  of  composition  was 
sometimes  so  called.  Shakespeare 
uses  it  for  articles  o/  agreement : 

By  that  time  will  onr  boot,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 

And  again : 

l>y  this  our  book  is  drawn,  we  will  but  seal, 

And  then  to  horse  immediately.  Ibid. 

300KS.  To  be  in  a  person's  books; 
to  be  in   favour  with   them.     Con- 


cerning the  origin  of  this  phrase, 
which  is  not  yet  obsolete,  many  con- 
jectures have  been  made.  Perhaps 
it  might  not  be  deduced  from  a  single 
circumstance,  but  from  the  union  of 
several ;  thus, 

1.  Servants  and  retainers  were  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  attached.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  mode,  and 
consequently  the  real  origin  of  the 
phrase : 

Alle  the  mynstrcUcs  that  comen  before  the  jji  r  ;:t 
Chan  ben  witholdcn  with  him,  as  of  his  housclnjll, 
and  entered  in  his  bookcs,  ns  for  his  own  n«cn 

ifir  J.  Manderile  ;  cited  h>f  Dn  mi  r. 

Hence  it  signified  to  be  in  favour  : 

I  sec,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  hooks. 

Much  Adv.  I.  1. 

2.  Friends  entered  their  names  mu- 
tually in  an  album,  or  list  of  worthies, 
which  each  kept.  This  also  implies 
favour : 

We  %vcyl  haunsc  tliee,  or  set  tliy  name  into  onr/V/'-ir- 
ship  book,  with  clappynge  of  bniidcs. 

.4colastus  ;  cited  K^/  S/t  <  r. 

The  whyte  or  album  is  expressly  mtn- 
tioned  directly  after. 
It  was  certainly,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
remarks,  the  usage  of  those  times 
**to  chronicle  the  small  beer  of  every 
occurrence  in  table  books.** 

3.  Customers  were,  as  in  later  times, 
in  the  books  of  those  whf  gave  tlieiii 
credit.  This,  we  may  presume,  did 
not  always  end  in  favour. 

When  Petruchio  uses  it,  he  seems  to 
allude  to  the  books  of  arms  kept  by 
heralds : 

And  if  no  gentlemen,  why  then  no  arms. 
Petr.  A  iierald,  Kate !— 0  put  me  in  thy  books. 
Kate.  "Wliat  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb?    Tarn.  Shr.,n. 

Thus  there  were  various  ways  of  being 
in  the  books  of  different  persons. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  instance  in 
which  it  refers  to  being  in  their  will, 
which  is  the  interpretation  some 
would  give  it. 
BOOKER^S  PROPHECIES.  These 
were,  according  to  William  Lilly, 
"excellent  verses  upon  the  twelve 
months,  framed  according  to  the  con- 
figurations of  each  month."  He  adds, 
that  he  (Booker)  was  **  blessed  with 
success  according  to  his  predictions, 
which  procured  him  much  reputation 
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an  oTer  England."  He  died  in  1667. 
He  was  bred  a  haberdasher,  but 
preferred  the  profession  of  an  as- 
trologer and  almanac  maker. 

1  pot'd  him  in  Booker't  prophecir*.  'till  he  coiifess'il 
lie  iMd  not  mntter'd  hit  aliniuiac  yet. 

Parso*t*s  WeU.,  O.  PL,  xi,  391. 

tBOON  VOYAGE.     The    Frencli    hm 

The  iu;vt  thnt  keeps  trreatest  noise  here  now,  is  the 

return  of  sir  Walter  Bal .... 

Guiana,  the  eouth  parts 


Amerira,  which  at  first  was 


retnm  of  nr  Walter  Baleizh  from  his  mync  of  gold  in 

E"  '        "  "     artsofi 

opefnll  boon  voyage,  but  it  seems 

era,  an 
ie  had 


that  that  goldm  myne  is  proved  a  meer  chrm^ 
inia^nary  airy  myiitf;  and  indeed,  his  lunjesi 
never  any  other  conceipt  of  ir. 

Ho 


lovelVs  Familiar  Utters,  1650. 

BOORD,  or  BOURDE.  Fr.  A  jest. 
See  BouRD,  [and  Bordb.] 

And  if  Jim  will,  then  leave  your  hoordes. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Poems,  4to,  Sign.  Y.  3. 

To  BOORD,  for  to  BOARD.  To  at- 
tack. A  metaphorical  expression 
from  boarding  a  ship;  to  accost; 
aborder,  Fr.  Sir  Toby  Belch  ex- 
plains it  by  placing  it  among  other 
synonyms  of  accost : 

Ton  mistake,  knight ;  accost  is,  front  her,  board  her, 
voo  her.  assail  her.  Twel.  N.,  i,  3. 

Whalley,  editor  of  Ben  Jonson,  would 
change  the  above  to  bottrd,  with  the 
usual  zeal  of  a  critic  for  n  word  he 
had  newly  discovered  :  but  the  altera- 
tion is  not  warrantable ;  nor  is  it 
more  so  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson 
which  occasioned  the  note,  (Catil., 
i,  4),  nor  indeed  is  any  alteration 
wanted,  since  to  board  often  means 
to  accost  in  the  mos»t  modest  way. 

Ere  long  with  Uke  again  he  boctrdni  mc. 

Spens.  /'.  q.,  II,  iv.  S4. 
Philautns  taking  Camilla  by  the  luind,  and  as  time 
aened  began  to  boord  her  on  this  m.'inner. 

Evph.  Etujl  P.,  4,  b. 

In  the  following  the  original  meta- 
phor is  preserved : 

So  ladii^  pretend  a  great  skimiisli  at  tlie  tirst,  vet  are 
hoorded  u  illniglie  at  the  last.  la.  Q.,  \. 

See  Sir  J.  Harington,  Ep.,  iii,  40. 
See  also  boord  for  boarding  a  ship, 
twice  in  one  stanza.  Mirror  for  Mag ,, 
p.  6/0.  In  the  following,  to  boord 
seems  to  mean  to  border,  or  to  form 
a  bonndary : 

The  next  the  stubborn  N«;wre,  whose  waters  gmy 
Ky  Taire  Kilkenny  and  Rosscponte  boord. 

Sp.  r.  q  ,  IV.  xi,  43 

BOOT,  'lliis  word,  in  the  sense  of 
profit  or  advantage,  is  stifficiently 
exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and, 
indeed,  though  now  confined  to 
familiar  language,    is    not   obsolete. 


In  the  following  passage  it  is  singu- 
larly used : 

Then  list  to  me,  St.  Andren'  be  my  boot. 
But  I'll  rase  thy  castle  to  the  very  ground. 
Unless  tliou  open  the  giite. 

Pinner  of  Waktf,  O.  PL,  iii,  19. 

That  is,  80  may  St.  Andrew  bless  or 
benefit  roe. 
fBOOT.  An  instrument  of  torture,  by 
which  the  leg  was  crushed,  and  which 
was  much  used  in  Scotland.  At 
a  later  period  an  instrument  for 
tightening  the  leg  or  hand  was  used 
as  a  cure  for  the  gout,  and  called  a 
bootikins. 

K\  your  empericks  could  never  do  the  like  cure  upon 
the  gout  the  racke  did  in  En^nd ;  or  your  Scotch 
boote.  Marston,  the  Malcontent,  iii,  L 

Except  one  day's  gout,  which  I  cured  with  the  booil- 
tins,  I  have  been  quite  well  since  I  saw  you. 
Horace  IFafooU,  tetter  to  G.  Montagu,  July  31, 1767. 
I  am  pi  rfi'ctl''  well,  and  expect  to  he  so  frnr  a  year 
and  a  imlr.  1  desire  no  more  of  my  boolikins  thaA  to 
curtail  my  titg.  Ibid.,  Utter  to' Cole,  June  5, 1775. 

BOOTS  were  universally  worn  by  fa- 
shionable men,  and  in  imitation  of 
them  by  others,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First,  insomuch 
that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, pleasantly  related,  when  he 
went  home  into  Spain,  that  all  the 
citizens  of  London  were  booted,  and 
ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go  out  of 
town.  Fabian  Philips  on  Purvei/ance, 
p.  384. 

Such  a  speech  more  turns  my  high  shoes  stmii  boots. 

Albunuizar,  O.  PI.,  x,  163. 

That  is,  will  change  me  from  a  c!own 
into  a  gentleman,  which  was  the  pro- 
cess supposed  to  be  going  on.  Spurs 
also  were  long  worn,  on  foot  as  well 
as  on  horseback,  insomuch  that,  in 
the  last  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Speaker  directed  the  Commons  to 
come  to  the  house  without  spurs. 
BOOT-HALER.  A  robber  or  free- 
hooter.  From  boot,  profit  or  booty, 
and  to  hale,  or  draw  away ;  a  rascal. 

My  own  father  laid  tliese  London  boot-half rs  the 
catch-poles  in  ambush  to  set  upon  me. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL.  vi,  lOT. 

BOOT-HALING.  Plundering,  or  going 
on  any  knavish  adventure. 

Well,  don  John, 
If  you  do  spring  a  leak,  or  get  an  itch, 
'Till  ye  claw  off  your  curl'd  pate,  thank  your  night- 
walks, 
Yon  must  be  still  a  boot-haling.  B.  /-  Fl.  Chances,  i,  4. 
f  How,  when  all  supply  of  victuaUs  fayled  them,  they 
went  a  boot-haling  one  night  to  sininr  Greedincsst 
bed-chambers.  Hash,  Pierce  Pcuilesse,  159SL 

fBOOTlNG.     Booty. 
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;jfth  and  listen,  ffentleinen. 

That  be  nf  liigh  born  blood, 
111 » ell  vou  of  H  brave  booting 

That  berell  Robin  Ho(k>.  Robin  Hood,  i,  97. 

Thou,  Lynus,  that  lov'«t  still  to  be  promoting:. 
Because  I  sport  nbout  king  Henries  ninrrinjrc ; 
Thiiik'st  this  niU  prove  n  muifr  nurih  tlu*  earria^. 
Dut  let  alone,  Lynus,  it  is  no  hooting, 
AVhile  princes  live,  who  spenks,  or  writes  and  teaches 
Against  their  faults,  nuiy  pay  for  speecli,  niid  writing. 

HaringtoH^s  Epigrams,  163«3. 

tBOOTY.  To  play,  or  bowl,  or  cry 
booty,  appears  to  have  meant  to  give 
people  an  advantage  at  first  in  order 
to  draw  tbeni  on  to  their  loss. 

No  envy  then  or  faction  fear  we,  wliere 
All  like  yourselves  is  innocent  and  clear ; 
Tlie  sttige  being  private  tlien,  as  none  must  sit, 
And,  like  a  trap,  lay  w  ait  for  pixpence  wit ; 
So  none  must  erg  up  booty,  or  cry  down ; 
Such  mercenary  guise  (its  not  the  gown. 

Cartvright's  liognll  Stare,  1631. 
She  divides  it  so  e^uiilly  between  ihc  master  and  the 
serving  man,  as  if  she  had  cut  (»ut  the  getting  of  it 
by  a  thread,  only  the  knnve  makes  lier  bovl  hootij 
aiid  over  reach  the  master.        Orerburg*t  Chnracters 

fBORDE.     A  joke. 

Trust  not  their  words, 
Nor  merry  hordes. 
For  knights  and  lords 
Deceived  have  been. 
Con  trot  erg  Between  a  Loter  and  a  Jage. 

BORDEL,  or  BORDELLO.  A  brothel, 
Fr.      . 

From  the  windmill ! 
From  the  bordello,  it  might  come  as  welL 

B.  Jons.  Eterg  Man  in  his  H.,  i,  2. 

See  Bailev*8  Diet,  in  voce. 

Also  crept  into  all  the  stewes,  nil  the  bmthell-houses, 
and  hurdeUoes  of  Italy.  '  Coryat,  vol.  ii,  p.  175. 

fBORDERING.  Stationed  on  tlie  bor- 
der. 

Qui  est  en  gamison  sur  les  fronticres.  A  bordering 
souldier ;  one  of  the  garrison  appointed  for  the  fron- 
tiers of  a  hind.  Nomenclalar.  1586. 

BORDRAGING.  Ravaging  on  the  bor- 
ders. 

Yet  oft  nnnoy'd  with  sundry  hordragingf 

Of  mii:hbi>uf  Scots.  Spens.  r.  Q.,  II,  x,  63. 

BORE.  The  hollow  of  a  cannon,  &c., 
used  in  Hamlet  metaphorically,  much 
as  the  Freiidi  tise  the  synonymous 
word  calibre ;  estimation,  capacity. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  earf  will  make  thee 
dumb ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the 
matter.  Ham.,  iv,  6. 

2.  A  torment  or  plague;  like  the 
modern  cant  term  : 

Mi«io,  bicause  I  hunted  in  his  grounds, 
Li't  loose  his  runiiii)!;  do<!S,  niiiTbing'd  my  hcuudf. 
From  thciire  that  siMirt  1  utterly  forswore, 
Ucin^  so  unkindiv  crest  by  sucli  a  bore. 

Jtrlp  to  Discourse,  12mo,  1667,  p.  157. 

It  seems  to  bear  the  sense  here  attri- 
buted to  it ;  but  in  the  uncertainty  of 
ortlio(;rapliy,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  writer  might  mean  to  call  Miso  a 
boar,  or  savage  beast.  This  comes 
more  near : 


There's  nought  distastes  inc  more 
Than  to  behold  a  rude  uiui\  il  bjif.  lion.  Ghost,  p.  27- 

[It  is  more  probable  that  Lore  is  here 
used  for  a  boor,  or  jnasiuit,  as  in 
Chapman,  IIoui.  II.,  xi,  173  mid  1)^7-^ 
To  BORE.  To  wound  ;  and  hence  me- 
taphorically to  torment. 

At  this  instant 
lie  bores  me  witli  some  tricks.  Urn    VJII.  i,  1. 

One  that  haih  gulled  vou,  that  hnth  b'trrJ  >oii,  sir. 

Lord  Crom.,  in,  2,  Sitppf.  S/t.,  li.  4(iS. 

This  sense  rather  confirms  that  as- 
signed above  to  the  suhstniUive. 
BORRKL.  Rude,  or  clowni.sh.  From 
bvrelins,  coarse  cloth  ;  in  which  seiist- 
barrel  is  also  used  by  Chaucer.  Fr. 
bovreau.     See  Du  Cange  in  biirelhis. 

How  lie  I  am  but  nnle  and  bon-rJ, 

Yel  nciircr  \\;\y»  1  know.     Sp.  Siicp  KuL,  Ji'f;/,  1,  '•' 

because  ihey  covet  more  than  hnrn-l  mvu. 

Oascoigne's  Works.  1587,  S^ij?'!.  h,  I 
t.\  bijr'^  fellowe  and  horrell, 
<  If  the  collcdge  of  Orirll, 
Tooke  nismy  ;i  larj;r  ^tride 

For  his  bulke  to  jiruvidf.  MS.  Po^uis,  xvij  ccn'. 

iliCt  nc  nicf's  Irish  borrell  sprach 
In  tync  nfTection  maukc  a  bieacli. 

irfiiting^s  Ath'nio  and  BrUn„in.  If'.'.S.  j*    "•' 

BORROW.     A  pledge. 

This  was  the  first  sourse  of  sliepherd's  sorrow 
Thai  now  nill  be  qnit  with  bale  (baiH  nor  borrow. 

Sp.  Shep.  Art/..  .V</y,  1.  UO. 

That  is,  neither  by  surety  nor  pledge. 
See  also  1.  150. 
Also  cost  or  expense : 

Miury,  that  great  Pan  bought  with  jrrrat  burrov 

Ibid..  Sept..  1.  06. 

fBOSCAGE.     A  small  wood  ;   a  shr.il.- 
bery.     From  the  French. 

Wliicb  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  life,  witli  divcis 
boscages  and  grovcts  upon  the  steipo  or  haii^in^ 
grounds  thereof. 

Masque  ofthe  Inner  Teiuple  mtd  (ir.nirs  Lmr,  161  I 

BOSKY.     Woody.     From  bosquet,  Fr. 

And  with  each  end  of  thy  bine  bow  d«.ist  tiov\ n 

My  bosky  acres  and  my  unslinibb'd  down, 

Rich  scarf  to  mv  proud  eartli.  Tew  p.,  iv,  1 . 

Hale  him  ftfom  ucnce,  and  in  this  bosky  u  ood 

Bury  his  corps.  Edtc.  J,  by  Pede. 

Milton    has    preserved    the  word  in 
Comus,  I.  313. 
BOSOM.     Singularly   used    by   Shake- 
speare for  wish  or  desire. 

And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wrctcli, 

Grace  of  tlie  duke,  revenges  to  your  ht-firt 

And  general  lionour.  '     J/,  for  Mem.,  iv,  .3. 

N.B.  In   the  ed.  of  177S,  so.   'A  is 
marked  4  by  mistake. 
Secret  counsel  or  intention  : 

She  has  niock'd  my  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  bosom  of  mv  piLrpose. 

B.  .yn.  Wit  at  set.  IF.,  ii,  p.  D71 

It  is  here  used  as  nn  endearing  appella- 
tion, as  bosom  friend  : 

nor.  Whither  in  such  haste,  my  second  srlt  ? 
jtitdr.  V  faith,  my  dear  bosom,  to  take  solemn  lcav( 
Of  a  most  weeping  creature. 

FirU  •^rt  ofJeron.,  0.  PL,  iii. '  ' 
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In  the  next  page  the  lady  calls  Andrea 
"  gentle  breast." 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  this  sense  of  the 
word.  See  Bosom.  10. 
To  the  BOSOM.  Affectation  per- 
Taded  even  the  superscriptions  of 
letters  in  former  times ;  they  were 
usually  addressed  to  the  bosom,  the 
fair  bosom,  &c,,  of  a  lady.  Thus 
Hamlet  to  Ophelia : 


To  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these. 


Ham.,  ii,  S. 


Thy  letters  may  be  here,  thouKii  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  he  deliver'U 
Eren  in  the  milk-irhite  bosom  of  thy  love. 

Two  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

For  further  illustration  of  this  phrase, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  from  Mr. 
Steevens's  note  on  the  latter  passage, 
that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket 
in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love- 
letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even  their 
money  and  materials  for  needlework ; 
and  he  mentions  an  old  lady  who 
remembered  it  to  be  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry to  drop  letters  or  other  literary 
favours  there,  the  stays  being  worn 
very  prominent.  See  Letters. 
BOSOM'S-INN.  A  corruption  of  Blos- 
som* s-inn  ;  a  house  in  Laurence  lane, 
the  sign  of  which  was  St.  Laurence 
within  a  border  of  flowers  or  blossoms, 
whence  it  took  its  name.  See  Stowe's 
Survey,  p.  215. 

But  now  comes  in  Tom  of  Bosom*s-i»n, 
And  he  presenteUi  misrule. 

B.  Jon.  Masque  ofXmas,  vol.  vi,  p.  7. 

Taylor  the  water  poet,  celebrating  the 
reception  of  Tom  Coriat  there,  calls 
it  BossonCs  Inn.     Laugh  and  be  fat, 

p.  7^. 
tBOSPREET.     The  bow-sprit.    A  nau- 
tical term. 

Their  vice-admirall.  nnmed  likewise  S.  yrancisco, 
wherein  was  commander  Francisco  Bur^e.  hud  82 
pecces  of  ordnance  as  tlie  fornirr,  nnd  '250  niLMi.  of 
which  were  siaine  31,  tlu-  aforesaid  Cf»ramander  beeing 
one  of  the  number,  her  maiue  top-mast  shot  by  the 
boord,  her  maine-mnst,  fore  mast,  and  botpreet  so 
tome,  that  they  were  uiiser\-icc»ble. 

Taylor's  Workfs,  1C30. 

I  BOSS,  V.     For  to  emboss,  or  stud. 

I  nine  Unnen,  Turky  cushions  boss*d  with  pearl. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  ii,  1. 

BOSSE,  s.     For  a  ball,  or  some  such 
ornament. 

The  mule  all  deck'd  in  goodlv  rich  mithv, 
With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  luudly  rung, 
And  coetly  garments  that  to  ground  down  hung. 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.  T.,hS2. 


With  tinsel  treppings,  woren  like  a  wave. 
Whose  bridle  rang  with  golden  balls  and  bosses  brave. 

Sp.  I.  q.,  I,  ii,  13. 

Probably  the  bells  and  bosses  were 
placed  alternntely,  so  that,  on  any  mo- 
tion, the  collision  produced  the  sound. 
Stowe  tells  us  that  Bosse  ailey,  in 
liower  Thames  street,  was  so  called 
from  **  a  bosse  of  spring  water,  con- 
tinually running,  which  standeth  by 
Billinsgate  against  this  alley.'*  Lond., 
p.  104.  This  bosse  must  have  been 
something  of  a  projecting  pipe  con- 
veying the  water  [a  conduit]. 

fTlie  water-workes,  huge  P>inrs,  old  Charing  Crosse, 
Strong  London  bridge,  at  Billinsgatc  the  bosse. 

Good  Nnres  and  Bnd  Nncfs,  bif  S.  R..  1622. 
tIIe(Wliittington)builded  the  library  of  the  Grey  friers, 
and  the  cast  end  of  the  Guild  Hall  in  lx)udon,  with 
dirers  small  conduites  called  bosses,  and  the  weast 
gate  of  r/)ndon  called  Newgate. 

Stove's  JnnaUs,  p.  56?. 

BOTARGO.  A  kind  of  salt  cake,  or 
rather  sausage,  made  of  the  hard  roe 
of  the  sea  mullet,  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  but  chiefly  used  to  promote 
drinking  by  causing  thirst.  It  is 
fully  explained  in  OzelTs  Rabelais, 
B.  i,  cli.  3,  note  2d.  After  quoting 
Cotgrave  and  Miege,  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose,  Mr.  Ozell  quotes  Du 
Chat,  the  French  editor  of  Rabelfus, 
to  this  effect : 

In  Provenc*'.  they  call  botargties  tlie  hnrd  roe  of  the 
mullet,  pick  I  .1  with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  muUet 
(muge)  is  u  li»li  wiiich  is  catrhcd  altout  the  middle  oi 
December;  tlie  liurd  roes  of  it  Hre  salted  agninst  Lent, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  bolargues,  a  sort  of  boudins, 
(puddinj^)  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them, 
but  their  excitm^  of  thirst. 

This  is  right,  except  that  boudin  means 
properly  a  sausage.  What  we  call 
pudding  is  but  lately  known  in  France. 
Miege  says  sausages.  Of  Gargantua 
it  is  afterwards  said. 

Because  he  was  naturally  flegmatic,  he  began  his 
meal  with  some  dozens  of  gummoiis,  dried  neats' 
tongues,  botargos,  sausages,  and  such  other  fore- 
runners of  wine.  B.  i,  eh.  21. 
Jtotargo,  anchovies,  pufllns  too,  to  taste 
The  Maroneai)  wines,  at  nicals  thou  liHst. 

Heath's  Clarttgtella,  in  Hr^vood's  Qiiiuiess. 
of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
f  I  thank  vuu  a  tliousdud  times  for  tht*  Ccphaloni.in 
muscadcll  and  botargo  }0U  sent  me;  1  hope  to  b« 
shortly  quit  with  you  for  all  courtesies,  in  the  intern), 
I  am.  HowelPs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fBOTE-POT.  A  name  given  to  the 
ne/y  one  of  the  important  drinking 
vessels  at  the  ancient  table,  in  the 
following  passage. 

Cymbium.  Virgil.  Poculum  procerum  concavum  ad 
cymbte  similitudinem.  icif*fiMv.  Vaissean  k  boire  k 
la  fa^n  d'unc  nasselle.  A  sote-pot,  or  a  drinking  pot 
made  like  a  bote.  Ifomenclator,  ifils. 
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BOTTELER.  The  original  form  of  the 
word  butler,  which  requires  no  foreign 
derivation,  but  comes  directly  from 
bottle. 

Tliete  dtizens  did  minister  wine  as  hoUeUrt,  which  is 
tlif ir  service  at  the  coronation.       Siotce,  Lond.,  p.  71. 

BOTTLE  OF  HAY.  A  truss  of  hay: 
now  only  used  in  the  proverbial  say- 
ing of  "looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  haj/f*'  which  is  not  under- 
stood by  many  who  use  it.  Bottom 
longs  for  hay,  when  metamorphosed 
with  an  ass's  liead : 

Methiiiks  I  have  a  ereat  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay .-  ^ood 
hay,  sweet  hay,  hntTi  no  fellow.        Mids.  N.  A,  iv,  1. 

Hence  an  old  essayist  says  of  an 
ostler. 

When  guests*  horses  stand  at  livery,  lie  sleeps  yery 
little,  fearing  lest  they  should  eat  too  niucli ;  hut  at 
bottle  he  is  nutre  secure  [that  is,  when  the  hay  they 
eat  was  charged  by  tlie  bottle]. 

Clitu*'*  Whims.,  p.  109. 

He  begins  the  same  essay  by  describ- 
ing the  ostler  as  a  bottleman.     See 
Johnson. 
fBOTTOM.     A  ball  of  thread. 

And  lett  this  hr  thy  niaxime,  to  he  snreate 
Is  when  the  thred  of  hayday  is  once  s^xmn, 
A  bottom  grcate  woond  tip  grcaMy  undoun. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  a  Play. 

fBOTTOM-CAKE.  The  foundation  on 
which  the  coals  were  r.nised  in  making 
a  fire. 

Cut.  Your  niolher  will  rejoyre,  the  vision  says  so, 
sister,  tliu  vision  ssiys  your  niotlicr  will  rejoyce;  how 
will  it  rrjoyce  Ikt  righteous  hfsirt  to  see  you,  Tabiiha, 
riding  behind  nte  ujion  the  purple  droniedHry?  I 
would  not  for  the  world  that  y.  u  should  do  it,  but 
that  wc  are  ronunandcd  from  nbove;  lor  to  do  things 
without  the  aforesaid  coniiuHud  is  like  unto  the  build- 
ing of  a  fire  without  the  bottom-cake. 

Cotclry,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1663. 

tBOTTOM-LANDS.     Valleys ;  dales. 

Of  my  dire  pnii^s  I'le  only  make  cflfusion 

Mongal  thusc  Htcrp  rocks  and  hollow  bottom-lanJs. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1075. 

BOUCH,  BOUGK,  or  BOWGE.  of 
COURT.  An  allowance  of  meat  or 
drink  to  a  servant  or  attendant  in  a 
palate.  Minsk.  Kers: 
In  the  ordinances  made  at  Eltham,  in 
the  17th  of  llenrv  Vlll,  under  the 
title  Bouche  of  Courts  the  queen's 
maids  of  honour  were  to  have,  **  for 
theire  bouch  in  the  morning,  one 
chet  lofe,  one  manchet,  two  gallons 
of  ale,  dim*  pitcher  of  wine."  P.  16-1. 
See  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1/91,  p.  812. 

What  is  your  business  ?— A'  To  fetch  boudge  cf  court, 
a  parcel  of  invisible  bread,  &c. 

B.  Jon.  Masq.  of  Augurs. 

Cotgrave  has  it,  **  avoir  bouche  a  court, 
to  eat  and  drink  scot-free,  to   have 


budffe^a- court,   to  be  in  ordinary  at 

court,"  in  Bouche. 

Skelton  has  a  long  poem  so  entitled. 

Tliey  had  bourh  of  court  (to  wit,  meat  and  drink  ,  and 
great  wmj^cs  of  sixpcncr;  i)y  the  d:iy. 

Stvice's  Suren/  of  Loti-ion.  Iil.  1  ito.  «i-^ri.  C  c,  2. 
Made  room  for  a  boinhard-inan.  tliat  linm^lit  f^on,//' 
for  a  country  lady  or  uvo,  that  I'liintcd,  lie  -asil,  witli 
fasting.      B.  JonJ.  Masqur  uf  I.orr  Rest..  \i>!.  v   p.  tdk 

In  Puttenhain's  Art  of  EnL:iisli  Pocsie, 
p.  45,  it  is  misprinted  Louche  for 
bouche;  "with  a  good  allowance  of 
dvet,  a  bouche  in  court  as  we  use  to 
call  it.**  B.  i,  oh.  27.  See  an  old 
instrument  of  Richard  II  in  Cowel's 
Law  Diet. 
BOUDGE,  ».  To  budge,  or  move.  It 
seems  in  the  followini;  passage  to 
mean  rather  to  start,  or  be  moved  at. 

Leon.  Bouiipr  at  this? 
Ant.  HaH  fortune  l»ut  one  face? 
Lieut.  In  licr  l>»'>t  vi/unl, 
Methinks  she  li»ok9  l)nt  low  >>lv. 

//.  .y  I.',  iii't.,1.  i.'.mi.  ii.  \. 
Bond  has  here  been  proposed,  fVom 
the  French,  bonder,  to  pout,  or  l)e 
sulkv  ;  and  woidd  certainlv  suit  will 
with  the  sense.  The  great  :iuii:(nity 
of  Mr.  Gifford  is  also  for  it.  Sn-  his 
Jonson,  vol.  iv,  p.  2'22.  Vn\t  I  do 
not  believe  that  bond  ever  was  a(lo{)ted 
as  an  English  word.  Idoulit  wlutlior 
even  the  French  word  c.\i>t('(i  in  the 
time  of  our  dramatists.  It  ciMtainlv 
is  not  in  Cotgrave.  Or  if  it  (xistcd 
(for  it  is  in  Menar/c),  it  was  not  in  so 
common  use  as  to  he  borrowed  here. 
BOUGHT.     A  knot,  or  twist. 

Her  huge  long  tailc  her  den  all  oveispnd, 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boujht'S  uiiwoimd. 

>>.  /'.  (y..  1,  i,  15. 

Applied  to  the  joint  of  the  knee  : 

But  bow  all  knees,  now  of  her  knees 
My  tongue  doth  tell  what  lannt-  stcs. 
Tlic  knots  of  joy,  the  jicmnn^s  of  love. 
W^liose  motion  makes  all  grat-es  move. 
Wliose  boupht  incMv'd  dotn  yecid  such  sight. 
Like  cunning  painter  sliaduwing  whitr. 

Ftmhr.  .Jrr..  p.  141. 

Milton  seems  to  employ  it  to  e.vpress 
the  sudden  tfirns  of  nuisic. 
BOUGHT    AND    SOLD.      A   kind   of 
proverbial  e.xpression,  meaning  to  he 
completely  disposed  of. 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  Im>  so  fj'U>/ht 
and  sold.  C-hii.  of  J.'.,  lii.  1. 

So  also  in  the  scroll  sent  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  before  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  : 

Jockev  of  Norfolk  he  not  too  bold. 

I'or  Diccon  thy  master  is  bought  and  soli. 

Rich.  Ill,  V,  3. 
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I  tlM  Boman  empire  houakt  and  $old. 
The  boly  duneh  vere  epoyl'd,  anu  quite  undone. 

JIar.  Jtriost.,  xvi,  33. 

lb  BOULT.  The  old  spelling  of  to  bolL 
See  to  Bolt. 

fBOULTER.  "  A  boulter  or  a  racket  to 
play  with,  reticulum."  Withah^  Dic- 
tionary, ed.  1634,  p.  615. 

BOULTING-HUTCH.      See    Bolting- 

HUTCH. 

f BOUND.     Prepared;  startiDg. 

Him  alone  shee  met. 

Bend)  hound  for  banting, 
Him  she  kindly  (creetes, 

And  his  journey  stuyet. 

EnglamVi  Helicon,  1C14. 

BOUNDER.     A  boundary. 

And  lands  and  seas  that  namdesse  yet  remaine 
Shall  be  veil  knownr,  their  boumters,  scite,  and  sent. 
Fair/  TitSfo,  x\,  30,  fol  eil.  of  \m). 

Ill  the  octavo  of  1/49,  it  is  chaiif^cd 
to  *•  bouodariea  and  seat,*'  the  editor 
Laving  taken  upon  him,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  "to  make  some  few 
alterations  in  such  stanzas  as  seemed 
necessarily  to  require  them.*' 

To  have  iua4le  tlie  8i':i  tite  only  boundrr  of  his  empire. 
Kuulfrs's  Hist',  of  the  Turks,  Ibl..  p.  76. 
■fHc  p«i«s«-5<iih  all  th*'  s<*u  roust  .  .  .  from  ihe  river 


Molvia,  the  bounJfr  of  the  kiuiidoni  of  Tez. 


Ibid. 


fBOUNTY  and  BOUNTITH.     A  gift, 
or  grntiiication  ;  a  fee. 

Burg.  Il(rre  is.  mnisti-r  doctor,  four**  pence  your  due, 
and  ri^iit  pfuce  my  fivnti/ ;  you  sliall  hwirefrurii  mc, 
fpttn]  uiiUitier  docU»r.  faifwell,  farewell,  •;(hmI  inaister 
«lot'tor.  'I'he  Jirtititif fioin  Pernasuis.  lOOG. 

Itnt  who  is  thi-t  ft'ilow  tli;U  conies  on  lu'tlicr'r  :ih,  ;ih, 
Iht4  in  truth  is  Gnatlio  ilic  captaiiics  piirasiu'.  He 
l)rin;£S  M'ltli  him  a  dariiMtll  lor  a  ii(/i(;</(//i  to  Thais : 
giNitl  li>rii.  a  wt-ll  favoured  iiiuide  of  a  licauiifuU  couitie- 
iiauce ;  Its  a  man  cue,  hut  i  &h'ill  »haiiie  my  celfc  to 
titiy  here  wiili  this  my  old  eunuch  even  at  deaths  dore 
fur  ajrc:  Hhv,  tins  virgin  surpn.sscth  even  verie  Thais 
her  owne  w\iv.  Ft: mice  in  Enyliah,  1G14. 

BOIJIID,  J.,  the  same  as  board,     A  jest, 
Fr. 

Yet  in  tin*'  (tiirningthc  matter  to  n  bourJ)  licp«»rdoncd 
all  tlie  i>arii«r«.  Hofin  /skrd,  vol.  i,  si^ii.  O,  b  b. 

Graiiurcy,  Bonil,  for  lliv  compni.y, 
For  all  thy  jests,  and  all  thy  merry  bottrds. 

Drityt.  £cl.,  vii,  p.  1424. 

BOURD,  V,     To  jest. 

I  am  wise  eiiou};li  to  tell  you  I  can  bourd  where  I  sec 
occasio",  or  if  vou  like  my  uncle's  wit  heller  than 
mine,  to.  '    "Tit  J'iti/  she's  a  tf'.,  (J.  Pi.,  viii,  3«. 

Bourd  not  with  mine  e\e,  nor  with  mine  honour. 

Krlly's  Scottish  Frov.,  B.  57. 
Eke,  with  my  cruell  sword, 
To  part  his  neck,  and  with  his  head  to  bvrd ; 
Unvested  with  a  niyal  papvr  cnnvue, 
From  place  to  place  to  bcare  it  up  and  dowue. 

Mirr.  for  Magistr  ,  p.  366. 
tWhere  words  may  win  g<)<)d  « il. 
And  boldnesiie  heare  no  l»lai:ie, 
Why  should  there  want  a  face  of  brasse 
To  bourd  the  bravest  dame  V 

Turberville,  Epig.  and  Sonnettes,  1569. 

S^A    BOOB.X) 

BOURDONASSE.       A  kind  of  orna- 
men  ted  Bta£f. 


Their  men  of  armet  were  all  barded  and  furnished 
with  brave  plumes,  and  goodly  bourdouosses. 

haneCi  Transl.  of  Ph.  de  Cvtnine*,  F  f,  3  b. 

Afterwards  it  is  defined  exactly, 

Bourdonassri  were  holow  horse>meu's  staves  used  in 
Italy,  cunniiii^ly  painted.  Ihid ,  F  f,  6  b. 

Pilgrims'  staves  were  termed  bur  Jones 
in  low  Latin.     See  Du  Cangc,  Burdo, 
To  BOURGEON.     To  btid,  or  sprout. 
Fr. 

When  first  on  trees  bourgeon  tlic  blossoms  soft. 

Fairf.  Ttus.,  vii,  76. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  swell  and 
be  ready  to  burst : 

His  heart  was  full 
And  lifted  up  as  high  as  the  Mogull. 
^o  less  the  Don  duili  burgeon,  nnd  at  once 
Auain  comes  on  Mambrino's  batler'd  sconce. 

Gagton,  Fesliv.  Notes,  IV,  x,  p.  237. 

Drvden  used  the  word.  See  Johnson. 
BOURN.  A  limit,  or  boundary  ;  borne, 
Fr.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  recommends 
writing  this  word  borne,  in  English 
also,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

Let  ters  should  not  be  knoim ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  sen  ice,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  huid,  tilth,  vineyard,  none. 

Tem.,  ii,  I. 
I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd.  Jut.  J-  CI.,  i,  1. 

BOURN.  A  brook,  or  rivulet.  From 
burn,  Saxon.  Whence  the  proper 
form  is  burn,  as  it  is  still  used  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.     Thus, 

We  can  drink  of  the  burn,  when  we  cannot  bite  of  the 
brea,  (i.  e.,  bank.)  Krllv's  Scottish  Pror.,  iv,  36. 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Song  in  Lear,  iii,  6. 
The  bourns,  tlie   brooks,  the    becks,  the    rills,  the 
riwilets.  Dragt.  Poh/olb.,  song  1. 

To  gild  the  iiiutt'ring  bournes  jmd  pritty  nls. 

Broiruc's  Brit.  Past.,  i,  4,  p.  99. 

BOURSK,  or  BURSE.  A  place  of  ex- 
change, Fr.  Here,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change : 

Taitelitis  the  new-come  traveller, 
Wiih  his  disguiscil  cmte,  and  ringed  eare. 
Trampling  the  bourse's  marble  twice  a  day, 
Tells  nothing  but  stark  truths  I  dare  well  say. 

Hall  Sat.  VI,  i,  51. 

It  hath a  glorious  burse  whi^h  they  call  the  roial 

Exchange,  for  the  raeetin,;  of  merchants  of  all  countries, 
where  anie  traffickc  is  to  be  had.   Euph.  Bug.,  F  f  1.  b. 

tBOUUY.     Wreathed/ 

Jove  «ius  the  next ;  tlien  Mars  and  Vulcan  follow; 
Mercury  those,  and  last  the  bourg  A|k>Uo. 

Hvmnus  Tabari,  1651,  i».  58. 

To  BOUSE,  or  BOWZE.     To  drink. 

And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bou:iu,/  can. 

Sp.F.q.,l,iy,22. 

t.  e.,  a  drinking  vessel. 

+\V ho  surmise,  if  there  Mere  no  playes,  they  shoidd 
have  all  the  companie  that  resort  to  t'hem  lye  bowsing 
and  beeve-balhing  in  their  houses  everie  al'temoone. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 
+Yet  such  the  fashion  is  of  Bacchus  crue 
To  quatfe  and  bourte,  until  they  belch  and  sime. 
Well,  leave  it,  Marcus,  else  tli^  drinking  healUi, 
Will  prove  an  eating  to  thy  wit  and  wealth. 

UaringlmU  Bpigramt,  IdSt 
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+For  drinkes,  we  must  not  like  bouzrrs  cnrousc  bonle 
afier  boule  to  Bacchus  his  diety,  like  tlie  Grecians, 
nor  use  smaller  cups  in  tlie  bf<;inning  of  our  bunquet, 
more  lar^e  and  capacious  bonis  nt  the  Inter  end. 

Optick  Glusse  of  Humors,  1639. 

BOW.  A  voke  for  oxen.  Callid  also 
an  oX'bow. 

As  the  ox  hath  his  how,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and 
the  faulcuii  hit-  bells,  so  man  haih  his  desires. 

As  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 

BOW,  or  BOW-LENGTII.  \V«s  used 
as  a  measuri'  of  distances,  particularly 
in  ascertaining  the  distance  from  a 
mark,  in  giving  aim. 

No,  no  Kate,  you  are  two  botces  dowTi  the  winde. 

It.  Greene,  in  Marl.  Mis.,  vui,  384. 

See  Aim,  to  give. 
tBOWCERY.     The  butlerv. 

And  had  .every  night  the  keys  of  the  hotceery  and 
buttery  delivered,  wliereby  he  provided  for  bread  and 
drink, 'good  salt  eds,  wdt  sahuon,  and  other  salt  fishes. 

Seogin*s  Jests. 

fBOW-DIE,  V.  To  discolour,  applied 
especially  to  the  face  when  discoloured 
by  drinking. 

No  Helicon  like  to  the  juice  of  pood  wine  is, 

For  Fhoehus  had  never  had  wit  that  divine  is, 

Had  his  face  not  been  bow-dt/'J  as  thine  xnd  mine  is. 

Thg  Loyal  Garland,  1686. 
Now  a  CTip  of  nappy  ale  will  bovc-dye  a  man's  face,  and 
make  it  look  like  an  almanack  compos'd  all  of  )ioly> 
days  and  domiuical  letters.  l*oor  Robin,  172^- 

BOW- HAND.  To  be  too  much  o'  the 
bow-hand,  to  fail  in  any  design.  A 
phrase  borrowed  from  archery ;  par- 
ticularly used  in  shooting  at  marks, 
by  those  who  gave  aim,  i.  e.,  directed 
the  shooters  about  their  aim.  See 
Aim.  The  bow-handis  the  left  hand, 
in  which- the  bow  was  held. 

Uber.  Well  you  must  have  this  wench  then.    Rie.  I 

hope  so, 
I  am  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Coxcomb,  i,  1. 

BOWER.   Anciently  signified  a  chamber. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  godlv  bowr^. 

^p.  F.  q.,  II,  ii,  15. 
And  he  himself  seem'd  made  for  merriment, 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  hall. 

i>fnis.  Astrophel,  1.  28. 

Rosamond's  bower  at  Woodstock  was 
a  chamber,  or  set  of  apartments,  con- 
structed for  her  use. 

And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sword 
Tl>at  lyelh  within  thy  howre. 

Perq/'s  Reliques,  vol.  i,  p.  56. 

As  this  sense  of  the  word  does  not 
admit  the  usual  etymology  from 
boughs,  Dr.  Percy  conjectures  it  to  be 
derived  from  the  Islandic  bouan,  to 
dwell.  [It  is  of  course  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bur,  a  chamber.]  The  modern 
sense  is  evidently  deduced  from  the 
ancient. 


2.  A  muscle,  quasi  bender,  musculus 
flexor  :  from  to  bow  in  the  sense  of  to 
bend.     Surelv  not  from  bou,   Saxon 
for  the  shoulder. 

His  raw  bone  armcs,  whose  mighty  brawncd  hovers 
Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 
Were  clenc  consum'd.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  41. 

I  have  not  found  it  elsewhere. 
BOWL-ALLEY,  or  BOWLING-ALLEY. 
A  covered  space  for  the  game  of  bowls, 
instead  of  a  bowling-green.  See 
Strntt's  Sports,  ch.  vii,  p.  237.  A 
bowl-alley  \^  particularly  characterised 
by  Earle  in  his  Microcosmographia, 
§  XXX ;  w^hicli  article  he  w  inds  up 
thus: 

To  give  you  the  moral  of  it;  it  is  the  emblem  of  the 
world,  or  the  world's  ambition:  where  most  arc  short 
or  over,  or  wide,  or  wrong-biassed,  nnd  soiiu!  lew  justle 
to  the  mistress,  fortune.  Jilms's  Editum,  p.  87. 

See  MisTREssE. 

Wliether  it  be  in  open  wide  places,  or  in  rlosi^  allies, — 
the  chusing  of  the  bovle  is  llie  j:re;itjst  cunniu^. 

Country  Coutentm.,  0  Mnrkhain,  p.  58. 

A  street  adjoining  to  DtaiTs  yard, 
Westminster,  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  Bowling-alley.  Bowling-alleva  are 
described  as  common  a[)pendages  to 
stately  mansions,  as  well  as  tennis- 
courts,  cock -pits,  &c.  I  hey  were 
also  common  in  great  towns,  and  the 
receptacles  of  idle  and  dissolute  per- 
sons. See  Strutt,  loc.  cit. 
Note, — Under  the  name  of  long- 
bowling,  Strutt  evidently  describes 
the  modern  game  of  skittles.  Page 
237. 
BOWL T,  for  bolt.     Arrow. 

We  are  as  like  in  conditions,  as  Jacke  Fletcher  and  his 

boiclt, 
I  briiiulit  up  in  learning,  but  he  is  a  very  dolt. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  0.  PI.,  i,  176. 

fBOWMER.    A  butler.    See  Bowcery. 

And  to  be  head  bovsier  of  the  coUcdsre  as  good  ns  to 
be  chiefe  butler  «»f  England.    Tom  of  All  Trades,  1631. 

fBOWT.  The  bought  or  knot.  See 
Bought. 

Offi'ndix,  the  button  or  bow t  of  the  hatband  or  cap- 
band.  Aomenclator,  1585,  p.  16o. 

fBOWTIIE.     A  booth. 

But  bys  chiefest  trade  is  to  rob  howthes  in  a  faire,  or 
to  pilti-r  w  are  froni  &taules,  which  they  cal  heatiiKj  of 
the  bomth.  The  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  lo7o. 

BOW Y  Ell.  A  maker  or  seller  of  bows. 
It  is  now  hardly  known,  except  as  a 
family  name ;  which  has  been  the  fate 
of  Eletcher  also,  the  maker  of  arrows. 
The  cause  is  obvious.  Yet  Bowyer 
was  used  by  Dryden,  and  applied  to 
Apollo,  as  an  archer.     See  Todd. 
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fBOX.     A  sedan  cbair. 

Wni  yoo  beKcre  that  the  duke  thoold  be  carried  in 
Mb  kw,  by  nx  men,  to  St.  James's  to  tennis,  and  the 
IdDfc  walk  by  him  on  foot.  Letter  dated  1627- 

fBOXING.  A  process  in  old  surgery, 
used  instead  of  bleeding. 

Bat  if  age  or  weaknesse  do  prohibite  bloudlettii^, 
yoa  most  use  b<mng,  not  to  the  head  itselfe,  but  to 
the  parts  a4}oyiuitg>  »  the  shoulders  and  breast,  to 
the  intent  to  pull  backe  the  blond. 

Barrough,  Method  of  Phynek,  1634. 

fBOX-KNOT.  An  ornamental  knot  in- 
closing a  small  sculpture  or  carving. 

The  negative  and  covenanting  oath, 

Like  two  mustachoes,  issuing  from  liis  mouth ; 

Tlie  bosh  upon  his  chin  (like  a  caiVd  stonr, 

In  a  hax-hu)t)  cut  by  the  directory.         Kump  Songs. 

fBOY.     Be  with  you.     A   contraction 

not  unusual  in  old  plays. 
BOY- BISHOP.     See  Nicholas,  Saint. 
fBOYBRY.     Boyhood;  boy's  estate. 

Tlicy  called  the  children  that  were  past  infancy  two 
years  Irene,  and  the  greatest  boys  Melirenes,  as  who 
should  say,  ready  to  go  out  of  boycry. 

Sir  T.  iSorth's  Flutarch,  p.  42. 

BOYS.  The  terrible,  angry,  or  roaring 
boys,  were  a  set  of  young  bucks, 
who,  like  the  Mohawks  described  by 
the  Spectator,  delighted  to  commit 
outrages  and  get  into  quarrels. 

The  doubtfulness  of  your  phrase,  believe  it,  sir,  woiild 
breed  you  a  quarrel  oiicc  an  hour  with  the  terrible 
boys,  if  you  should  hut  keep  'em  fellowship  .»  day. 

Ben.  J  int.  K pi  cane,  \,  4. 
Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heiirJ  houic  speech 
Of  the  angry  boys,  and  seen  'cm  take  loliacci. 

Ibid,  ytlchrin.,  iii,  4. 

Kastril  there  exhibits  a  specimen  of 
their  manners. 

Get  thee  anoUier  nose,  that  will  be  pull'd 
Off,  by  the  angry  boys,  for  thy  conversion. 

B.  and  ft.  Scorn/.  Lady,  iv,  1. 
This  is  no  angry,  nor  no  roaring  boy,  but  a  blustering 
boy.  Greene's  Tu  Qu.,  0.  PI.,  vii.  25. 

Have  you  forgot  my  hushuud,  an  angry  marer. 

Album,  O.  PI.,  vii,  198. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  I  gives  an 
account  of  their  origin  : 

The  king  minding  his  sports,  many  riotous  demean- 
ours crept  into  the  kingdom ;  divers  sects  of  vicious 
persons,  going  under  llie  title  of  roaring  boys,  hra- 
Tadoes,  roysters,  &c.,  commit  many  Insolencies ;  the 
■treets  swarm,  ni<fht  and  day,  witu  bloody  quarrels, 
private  duels  fomented,  &c. 

BRABBLE.      A  quarrel,  or  petty  broil. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.      Tit.  Andr.,  li,  1. 

To  BRABBLE,  r.  From  the  noun,  to 
quarrel. 

Are  Tou  the  Lucio,  sir,  that  sav'd  VitclU  ? 
L.  I«ot  I  indeed,  sir,  I  did  never  brable. 

B.  4-  Fl  Lote's  Cure,  ii,  2. 
If  drunkards  molest  the  street  and  fall  to  brabling. 
Knock  you  the  malefactors  down.  Ibid.,  lii,  5. 

BRABE.  A  word  proposed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  be  read,  in  the  difficult 
passage  in  Cymbeline  which  is  sub- 
joined. I  know  no  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word,  otherwise  the  con- 


jecture is  striking;  and  the  affecta- 
tion of  that  time  was  like  enough  to 
present  Shakespeare,  in  some  place  or 
another,  with  the  Greek  word  BpojSeiov 
Anglicised. 

0  tills  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe  ; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.  Cym.,  iii,  3. 

The  old  edition  reads  babe,  which  is 
entire  nonsense.  Hanmer  reads  it 
bribe :  and  Warburton  bauble,  which 
in  old  spelling  was  bable,  Brabe  or 
bribe  seems  required  by  the  sense. 
Mr.  G.  Chalmers  proposes  babee,  the 
northern  term  for  a  halfpenny,  and 
speaks  very  contemptuously  of  the 
commentators  for  not  adopting  it ; 
but  I  fear  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  will  not  permit  us  to  receive 
it.  See  his  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  Works,  p.  252. 
BllABLER,  or  BRABBLER.  A  quar- 
reiler ;  from  the  preceding. 

Wc  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 

With  Bueh  a  brubler.  Aing  John,  v,  2. 

fBRABO.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  bravo, 
a  bully. 

Where  is  my  spirit'  what,  shall  I  maintain 
A  strnmpet  with  a  brabo  and  her  bawd. 
To  beam  me  out  of  my  auiliority  ? 

JIoic  a  Man  may  Chnse  a  Good  Wife,  1602. 

fBRACEL.  The  bracer,  or  armour  for 
the  arm. 

Then  through  the  camp  the  bote  alarum  past. 
Som  takes  his  net^hhourd  armour  tirst  he  lindes. 
And  wrong  on  ui  nies  the  bracels  both  he  hindes ; 
Som  lakes  a  staf  for  hast,  and  leav^  his  hiiinre. 

I)u  Bartas. 

fBRACER.  A  protection  for  the  arm 
in  archery. 

Among  the  five  articles  subjoined  to  the  Rules,  recited 
to  all  persons  introducing  scholars  to  he  received  on 
the  foundation,  I  find,  Tliirdly,  you  shiiU  allow  your 
child,  at  all  times,  bow-shafts,  l>o\v-striu<;s,  and  a 
tracer,  to  exercise  shooting.  Rules  for  Uarr.  Sch.,  1590. 

+BRACH.     Some  article  of  kitchen  fur- 

I 

niture  in  the  following  passai^e  : 

Item,  one  brack,  a  pe re  of  cohhordes,  a  grydyron,  pot- 
hookes  and  bangles,  a  pere  ol  bt-llows. 

Intentory,  1590,  Strut ford^on-Aron  MSS. 

BRACH.  From  the  French  brae,  or 
braque ;  or  the  German  bract,  a 
scenting-dog :  a  lurcher,  or  beagle ; 
or  any  fine-nosed  hound.  Spelmans 
Glossary.  Used  also,  by  corruption, 
for  a  bitch,  probably  from  similarity 
of  sound ;  and  because,  on  certain 
occasions,  it  was  convenient  to  have  a 
term  less  coarse  in  common  estima- 
tion   than  the  plain   one.      See  Da 
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Cange  in  Bracco.  The  following  ac- 
count shows  the  last-mentioned  cor- 
ruption : 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of 
hunting-don,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world;  the 
first  is  Cfulcd  ane  rache  (Scotch),  and  tliis  is  a 
foot-scentmg  creature,  both  of  wild  beusts,  birds,  and 
fishes  ulso,  which  lie  hid  among  the  nicks :  the  female 
thereof  in  England  is  CAlled  a  braehf.  A  brack  is  a 
mannerly  name  for  mH  bound  bitches. 

GcntUman'i  Recreation,  p.  37,  8va 

The  expression  rache  is  confirmed  by 

Ulitius : 

Backa  Saxoiiibus  cnnam  significabnt,  unde  Scoti  hodie 
rache  pro  ciiuc  feiiiina  hubent,  quod  Anglis  est  brache. 

Notes  on  Gratins. 
Brack  Mcrrininii, — the  po<^r  cur  is  inibosi — 
And  cuupic  Clowdcr  with  tlic  liecp-nioulli'd  brack. 

Tarn.  Skr.  induct. 
1  had  rather  hear  I^^idy,  my  brack,  howl  iu  Irish. 

1  Hen.  ly,  iii,  1. 
Tnith  is  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be 
wlii])pt'd  out,  whuti  the  hidy  brack  muy  stand  by  the 
lire  uml  slink.  Lear^  i,  4. 

In  this  passage  some  propose  to  read 
^^  (lie  ladijs  brach,*^  some  "lady  the 
braehf*^  but  tiiere  appears  no  ne- 
cessity for  alliMution.  Shakespeare 
enumerates  brach  among  the  species 
of  dous : 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrcl  grim, 

Hound  or  spaniel,  brache,  or  lyni.  Lear,  iii,  6. 

Mr.  De-vile.  put  case  one  of  my  ladies  here 

Had  a  fine  brack,  and  wuuld  employ  you  forth. 

To  treat  'bout  a  convenient  match  for  her. 

B.  Jon.  Deril  an  Ass.  iv,  4,    Also  Jlckem.,  i,  1. 
Hu'  ve  any  hraekes  to  spade. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Beffffar's  Busk,  iii.  1. 
Kill'd  with  a  couple  of  bratckes. 

White  Devil,  0.  PL,  \-i.  866. 

Most  of  these  citations  show  that  a 
female  was  usually  meant.  In  Frag- 
menta  Antiq.  several  manors  are  spe- 
cified as  held  by  the  nurture  of  a 
brach:  Bracheta,  Massinger  also 
uses  it;  yet  of  this  word  Skinner 
could  say,  "  vox  quae  mihi  apud 
Florium  solum  occurrit." 
BRACK.  A  crack,  or  break.  Not 
quite  obsolete. 

Having  a  tongue  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile 
patches  of  glavering  flattery,  to  stitch  up  the  bracks,  &c. 

Antonio  and  liellida,  1602. 

There  is  something  singular  in   the 
following  application  of  the  word  : 

To  make  them  passe  the  bracke  of  one  eqiud  fortune, 
and  to  tangle  them  within  one  net 

Palace  o/Bleasure,  voL  ii,  sign.  T  t,  2  b. 

Drayton   seems   to   use    it    for  the 
channel  of  a  river : 

Where,  in  clear  rivers  beautified  with  flowers, 
The  silver  Naiades  bathe  them  in  the  brack. 

Man  in  tke  Moone,  p.  1837. 

[Drayton   uses  it  repeatedly  in   the- 
sense  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  brine.] 


+Tlie  wailike  cliarif>t  tnrn'd  np^m  tlio  barke. 

With  the  dead  liorst-s  in  tluir  tracts  luU-. 
Drnsrs  their  Int  carkassc  thixni;:li  the  loinii-  brackt 

Tuat  drewe  it  late  undaiinttdly  in  jirulc. 

Braxton's  Moyses  in  a  Mop' of  his  Mirochf.lGO^ 

fBRACKET.    A  liquor.    See  Bkagget. 

Now  at  the  coffee-houses  they 

Do  rob  the  hoiis,  selling  the  whey ; 

Whilst  others  they  drink  niuny-broth, 

Or  chocolate,  and  perh:i])s  buth, 

Sicpony,  tea,  or  aromatick. 

Brunswick-muu),  syder,  or  bracket ; 

With  other  liquors  *\\  Inch  they  brew. 

That  our  forciaihers  never  knew,      rour  Ruh'ut,  1755. 

BRAG,  adj.     Brisk  ;  full  of  spirits. 

And  home  she  went  as  hingM  it  had  been  a  bo<le 
louce.  Gammer  Gurtuus  yeedir,  ().  I'l.,  ii,  3S. 

"As  brisk  as  a  body  louse,''  is  one  of 
the  proverbial  sinales  preserved  in 
Ray,  p.  219,  and  in  the  celebrated 
love  song  of  old  Similes  attributed  to 
Gay : 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trips ; 

Clean  Jis  a  penny  cJrest; 
Sweet  a>  a  nwe  lnr  twee  and  lips ; 
Bound  OS  a  elolie  her  breast. 

JtitMiUS  Eiujl.  S"tu/s,  vol.  i,  p.  153. 
A  woundy  hmr/  yoiinz  t'<  How 
At  the  port  went  o'  hun  then)  and  i'  limse  days. 

B.  Joiut.  Title  iij  n  Tuh,  i,  2. 
I  was  (the  more  foolc  I)  so  proud  and  hm^/, 
I  sent  to  you  against  St.  James  his  faire 
A  tierce  of  claret  wine,  a  great  fat  stai:.  k^e. 

JIurritii/l.  Fp.,  ii.  .*>1. 

BRAGLY,  adv.  Made  from  the  foruier, 
briskly. 

Seest  not  thilk  same  hawthorn  stud, 
How  bragty  it  begins  to  bud. 

bpens.  Shrp.  Kul..  March.  1,  1.'^. 

BRAGGET,  or  BRAGGAT.  A  liquor 
made  of  honey  and  ale  ferniented. 
Of  Welsh  etymology,  and  ^aid  to  be 
also  a  name  for  meilieglin  or  mead. 
See  Minshew. 

And  we  have  serv'd  there,  annod  all  in  ale, 

With  the  brown  boul.  and  chari'd  in  brtiij;i<it  stale. 

B.  Jons.  Ma-tqiie  vj  lUpsi't,  \ol.  vi,  p.  78. 

In  the  same  masque  we  read  of  "  a 
drink-alian  and  a  dnnk-brayyatan,* 
words  made  from  drinking  ale  and 
drinking  bruyyal.        Ibid.,  p.  103. 

By  me  that  knows  not  neck-beef  fn)ni  a  pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  relish  branoat  from  andjm-ia. 

B.  .y  tl.  Little  Thlrf,  act  1. 

The  curious  may  perhaps  be  glad  to 
see  a  receipt  for  making  bray  yet. 

Take  three  or  four  gnlons  of  }r«>o<l  ale  or  more  as  you 
please,  t^^o  dayrs  or  three  alltr  it  is  el.iiH»d,  and  put 
It  into  a  pot  by  itsclfe,  then  dr.i«  lortU  a  pottle 
thereof,  and  put  to  it  a  quart  of  jrood  llniiush  iiony, 
and  set  them  over  the  lire  in  a  ^e^sell,  and  Id  ihem 
bovle  faire  and  sofily,  and  alwaun  as  any  troth 
anseth  akumme  it  away,  aid  8«)  ehirilic  it.  and  when 
it  is  well  chiritied,  take  it  otf  the  fin-  and  hi  it  coole, 
and  put  thereto  of  pepper  a  penny  worth,  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  nutmegs,  ciuamon.  oi  eaeb  two  penny 
worth,  oeaten  to  powder,  stir  tln»ni  well  toirether,  and 
■et  them  overtlie  fire  to  bojle  againe  awhile,  then 
being  nulke  warme  put  it  to'  the  rest,  and  stirre  all 


trurthw.  id  tet  iltUnd  (wo  or  thne  diiis.  ul  pn 
Ibbc  DPOB  it,  ind  ilriiili  it  at  jour  pleunie, 

n.HM  ^HemtllL.  ch.p.  SS»,  p.  S« 

BRAID,  a^'.    Decfiifiil  ;  crafty.    Fron: 
bred,  cuDiiiDf;.     Sni. 

SiBte  Fpewhinen  in  » trvJ 
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BRAID,  *.  A  reproach.  The  verb  n. 
braid,  for  which  we  now  uxe  upbraid 
occurs  alno  in  Bonie  old  dictionaries; 
panii-ulai-ly  Uuloet's,  which  has  nisii 
braider  for  an  iipbrnider.     See  Todd, 


It  is  probnl.le,  ihercfore,  that  thi» 
was  tile  setisi-  iu'eiiJed,  in  the  pns- 
sage  aliove  eiicii  from  Greene;  mean- 


CUMmiic  Ui»Vi;uidi,  ui  h^-ai^u  he  cnal  liiBaiirht. 

Thr  nuninii.  bring  nTnir],  gun  a  ImU  with  ha  h«^ 
uid  ran  a"  ay.  Sc.yin'i  Jiru,  p.  10. 

Climifer  also  has  it  in  this  sense. 
L'l/fHd  o/ Dido,  V.  L':i!l. 

,^BI{A1L,  *.,  or  UltAYL.  Explained 
ill  several  dlc(ioMi(rie».  Tims  Kersey, 
"a  pnniicl,  i)r  picec  uf  lenther  slit,  to 
bind  up  a  liawk's  wing,"  And  Bailey, 
"  a  piece  uf  leather  to  bind  up  a 
hawk's  wing."  JlraiU  nre  also  cer- 
tain r»peK,iLi  n  ship.      See  Todd. 

To  BKAIL.  To  fasten  np  the  wing  of 
•  bird,  to  confine  it  from  fliglit. 
From  ilie  snbslanlive. 


The  editor  of  the  otil  plsyt  very  pro- 
perly proposes  to  Buhstitutc  bood  for 
bud,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
different  spelling.  But  not  knowing 
the  word  brail,  he  would  change  it  to 
be-rail,  which  completely  destroys 
the  pure  Innj^iiage  of  falconry,  in 
which  the  metaphor  is  coneeived,  and 
offers  no  very  good  sense  in  return. 


So   Sandys,  in   his   address  to    the 
queen,  prefixed  to  his  Ovid  : 


It  lit  q. 

trains 

espesre  useh  it  metaphorically  : 

Wlli'li  1  did  Uiink  villi  f lowR  foot  nrai  on. 
Tliallro^'Jm.vpurpoM.  J/nu./Vr  J/™*.,  r,  t 

Thus  «*•  popnlsrly  speak  of  knocking 
ft  scheme  on  the  head ;  meaning  that 
we  defest  and  destroy  it.  Not  obso- 
lete in  the  literal  scQ»e. 
BKAIN-PAN.  The  skull:  the  vessel 
that  contains  the  brains. 

Many  t  timr,  liiil  for  4  toUrt.  mj  Iw'h.hh  htd  ben 
cldk  ■illi  ■  bnurn-bUL  !!  H'n.  U,  iv,  10. 

BKAIXSICK.  Distempered intlie hndiTj 

.Vt.  Aiuirf'ZwT..  Sap.,  i.tSL 
Thou  ilnoinnl  mock  in.  und  tbu  iw»iVt  ul« 


And  exa  lliii  in  tnadiafn  rou  ihnll  flod. 

Wlist  lliir  last  Uiuiiiiht  on,  wWn  Ilic  train ^rwriei:, 

Id  DifHt  luttradiuQ  Ibrj  kctp  thai  in  mind. 

JJroyrHra,  ii.p.  ISaa 

So  also  Drvdeii : 

Nij,  itt!ij*™nlijii:*,  Ihcnlhouirtliappj, 

BRAIXSICKLY.     Madly;  wihHy!"' ""' 

Soiraiwitilyoflhiaiti.  '       '  "j/ari.,ii,I. 

BRAINISH.  Probably  deduced  from 
the  former :  mad.     So  eerebronu  in 

Jl«  vhipB  hl<  t^pin  Ont,  Bndrrirt  a  t^tf  ant! 

And.  in  tliia  irtrimr^  apprrhtaiion,  kdla 

lilt  uiiKcn  Rood  old  uxn.  JIam.,  ir,  L 

BRAKB.  A  word  formerly  used  in 
many  different  senses,  but  since  be- 
come obsolete,  or  little  known,  in  all 
but  tbnt  of  a  thicket  or  thorn-bush. 
It  meant,  I.  A  pBrticuiarly  powerful 
bit  for  horses,  whence  perhnps  the 
pliraseof  breaking  (propeily  braking^ 
ft  horse,  unless  the  bit  was,  on  tha 
contrary,  derived  from  to  break.  2. 
An  engine  to  confine  their  legs  when 
unruly  in  shoeing,  or  any  other  ope- 
ration. 3.  A  toothed  instrument 
used  in  dressing  flax.  4.  A  baker's 
kneading  trough.     5.  The  handle  of 


BRA  II 

a  abip't  pump.  6.  An  engine  of  tor- 
ture. 7.  A  battering  engine  in  war. 
8.  Fern.  These  various  sensPB  seem 
to  have  little  in  caramon,  hut  tlie 
notion  of  an  engtue,  which  pervades 
them  all,  except  the  1a<it,  and  that  ia 
most  related  to  the  aciise  now  in  use, 
a  bush.  For  the  rest,  Skinner,  per- 
haps, points  out  ihe  righl  etymology, 
vhen  he  states  it  anciently  to  have 
signified  fteel ;  the  Saxon  origin  being 
the  same  as  that  of  lo  break.  Tlius 
the  general  meaning  will  be  "any 
powerful  instrument  of  steel,"  and 
afterwards,  of  other  materials.  In 
which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be  taken, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  has  been  a  good  deal 
disputed. 

The  plainest  interpretation  seems  to 
be,  "  from  thorns  and  perplexities  of 
vice,"  which  is  much  confirmed  by  a 
passage  conceruingvirtue  in  Hen. VllI, 

Til  bDt  the  fRte  dT  plmy,  iDil  tbc  rnu^h  irait 

Ttol  Tirtiie  muiI  |^  lluoirgh.  i,  S. 

In  this,  brake  evidently  means  a  diffi- 
cult path  through  hriars,  &c.    So  here, 

HniDiir  ibouUl  puU  binl.  m  il  ilre»  mc  iris  thcM 

The  old  reading,  "  breake  of  ice,"  is 
undoubtedly  corrupt,  the  words  "and 
itnsner  none,"  having  not  the  least 
■ense  after  it. 
In  the  sense  of  a  bit,  we  find  it  in 


thEJ  Ui«idk1t«  a]»  rroin  aloft  k 


h  jro. 


See,  by  all  means,  the  notes  above  cited. 
Brake*,  for  fern,  ia  an  expression 
still  used  in  many  parts  of  England. 
BRAME,  H.  «.  Veialion ;  probably 
from  the  adjective  breme,  hitter, 
severe,  q.  v.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Todd,  that  it  seems  to  he  an 
adjective  in  the  following  passage; 
because,  though  heart-burning  is  cer- 
tainly not  uncommon  as  a  substan- 
tive, it  does  not  appear  to  accord  well 
with  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Heart- 
burning, as  a  substantive,  usually 
implies  anger  or  malice,  whereas  this 
lady's  complaint  was  love.  Ik-siJes, 
it  seldom  occurs  in  the  plural. 

He  rwihl  il  niol*  ilit  iioWc  raoyil  .v»)  Ic, 
Ne  ,\Si^  llic  run  uf  lirr  crucU  flnuu', 

ibee  .nil  dif  


thi> 


L,fce« 


passage : 


\e  vithin  Ifae  lider^  btrd 


In  that  of  an  engine  to  coniiue  the 

'S^';  ,.11,.  1.1.  ™  .«^  ™  .-,1, ...  ,w 

him  by  the  Ifga.  Skirley'M  Opportanily. 

As  an  instrument  of  torture  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Hotinshed,  and  delineated 
in  the  notes  to  Meas.  fur  Mees., 
ed.  1778. 

Probably  it  has  the  same  sense  here 
also: 

Hul  I  that  hoiiFii  blml  in  m;  vf  iiu  unin,  aaera. 
vour  fcalt  inJ  UieK  frifthU  Idvc  ilniueJ  Intni 
tiunour  ftlunild  pull  lunl  ewe  it  ilrew  me  lutu  t 
tratfi.  B.  f-  Fl.  mmy  f  TkioJ..  v.  1. 

As  a  battering  engine;  a  sort  of  cross- 
how: 

HiA  moE,  nor  mi^lilj  bretgt,  nor  ilinici  alone. 


It,  IhrouEli  bjiLg  LininjOT.  and  Lort-burukn 
'  thanlj  lilie  a  pjneu  ib«t  bcuune. 

5f  ™.  F.  q..  I 


Slic  thanlylilie  a  pjneil  giioflt 

To  convert  an  adjec 
Btantive  was  no  uncommon  licence, 
any  more  than  to  change  a  vowel  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme. 
BRAND.  A  sword;  in  nlhisiou  to  the 
original  sense  of  ^ame,  to  nhich  a 
Bword  is  often  compared.  [It  ia  the 
Anglo-SBXondrofit/,or6r((nrf,a  sword.] 
It  is  still  a  poetical  word. 

EtUoonn  he  pcnvd  throiieli  liia  chaiireil  cheat 
With  thnUiDgpouit  of  ili'uJI)'  yrun  branJ. 


i  «-ai  tiift  heart,  and  mtlcsa  wi 


'..';''i"*^'. 


BRAND.WINE,     or    BRANDEWINE. 
The    old    name  for  eau-de-vie,    now 
shortened  into  brandy. 
In  the  Beggar's  Uush,  Clause  comes 
iu  as  an  aque-vitse  man,  and  his  ciy 

He  cunlided  DoTiln  iljiiu'i  L«.fc-i^H'''  "^ 

a.  Ti>oki,  Brlidn.  p.  T. 


Rfck  for  ny  Uomry.  m  M  iailad. 
«1n  orler  to  ilebflU  tile  nhhle. 
Who  cnwdinK  iwum'il  at  t'trj  (able. 
Pm.  (or  mort  trai,^,.ai.r  wtrc  ban  Unit, 
tVlKina  for  more  caCu  and  cyder  eallinF. 

HaAt™  ftn(i>;rn,,  vol,  ii,  part  4,  ITOJ. 

fBRANGLE.     To  wrangle. 

Hrer  I  nii>Kive.  tliat  ilnli  >n<l  hlouil  «iU  imyli. 
And  munuuriiiK  RiaMn  with  ih'  jUmiglity  umiiEle. 
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of  oar  Mptntion  proceeded  from  a  little 
betwixt  ua,  because  I  made  more  havock  of 
I,  and  ipent  his  money  more  larishly,  than 
be  VM  wQling  to  permit. 

Comical  History  ofFrandon,  1655. 

BSANSLES,  for  Brawls,      A  kind  of 
tone  to  a  dance.     See  Brawl. 

BnmdUt  baUadt,  lirelayes,  and  verses  vaine. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  HI,  x,  8. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins  doubU,  witliout  rea- 
son, whether  the  bransle  of  Poitiers, 
which  occurs  in  Morley's  Introduc- 
tion, has  any  relation  to  the  dance, 
brawl.  Hist.  Mus.,  ii,  133. 
BRANT,  or  BRENT.     Steep. 

▲  hroMt  hill,— as  brant  as  the  side  of  a  house. 

Ray*s  North  Cinntry  Words. 

▲  man  may  (I  graunt)  sit  on  a  brante  hill  side,  but  if 
he  geve  never  so  little  forward  he  cannot  stoppe. 

Mch.  Toropk.,  p.  56,  repr. 
Hie  excellent  prince  Thomas  llowarde  d.  or  Norfolke, 
with  bowemen  of  Englandc,  slewe  king  Jomve  with 
many  a  noble  Scotte,  even  brant  against  rlodden 
HilL  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  ''up  the 
steep  side."  Derived,  but  doubtfully, 
from  bryn,  a  hill,  Welsh. 
BRASELL,  as  an  epithet  for  a  bowl, 
used  in  the  game  of  bowls,  if  it  be 
not  put  for  Brazily  is  past  my  skill  to 
explain.    [JSee  Bkazil.] 

Blesse  his  sweet  honour's  running  brasell  I)owle. 

Marston,  Sat.,  ii. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  base  adulation 
of  a  servile  flatterer,  and  supposes 
him  to  praise  the  bad  bowlinr  <>f  a 
lord.  If  this  be  not  his  mean  ,  I 
know  not  what  is  :  nor  does  it  much 
signifv. 
To  BRAST.     To  burst,  or  break. 

But  dreadful  furies  which  their  chaines  have  brast. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I.  V.  31. 
Then  ^an  she  so  to  sobbe 
It  seem'd  her  heart  would  brast. 

Itomeua  ana  Jnlirt,  Supp.  to  Sh.,  i,  333. 
f Bnt  flie,  oh  flie,  poorc  suulcs,  from  luiice  full  fast. 
Your  cables  cut,  and  loose,  und  quickly  brast. 
From  snch,  so  huge,  as  PoI>  pltciiic  aVs  den. 
Who  men  and  beasts  in's  clutchrs  close  doth  pen. 

hirffil,  by  Vicars,  1C32. 

[In  the  following  passage,  it  is  used 
as  the  preterite.] 

tWhoae  first  loose  lids  one  sudden  nod  scarce  made, 

When  to  himself  the  helm  too  closelv  stay'd, 

He  pulls  the  poop  aside,  the  rudder  brast. 

And  overboard  i'  th'  sea  he's  headlong  cast.         Ibid. 

fBRAVE,  *.     A  bravado. 

To  call  my  lord  maior  knave ; 
Besides  too,  in  a  brave. 

Witts  lUereatioHS,  1654. 

The  word  brave  was  frequently  used 
to  signify  a  braggard  speech  if  chal- 
lenge.   Thus,  in  Chapman's  Homer  : 

King  Menelatis  doth  accept  his  brave, 

BRAVE.     Finely  drest. 

They're  wondrous  brave  to-day :  why  do  they  wear 
These  sereral  habiU  ?  Vittor.  Coromk.,  O.  PL,  vi,  831. 


For  I  have  gold,  and  therefore  wUl  be  brave  ; 
In  silks  I'll  rattle  it  of  ev'ry  colour. 

Greene's  Tu  Q.,  0.  Pl.,vii,  36. 

BRAVE,  V.  a.  From  the  above,  is  used 
for,  to  make  a  person  fine,  and  in 
that  sense  quibbled  upon  by  Shake- 
speare. 

'1  Iiou  Iiast  brar'd  many  men  (that  is,  hast  made  them 
fine,  lieinjf  smd  to  a  taylor),  brave  not  me ;  I  will  nei- 
ther be  fac'd  nor  brae*d.  Tarn.  Sfir.,  iv,  8. 
Thou  ^lassc  wherein  my  dame  hath  such  deli<:ht, 
As  when  she  braves  then  most  on  thee  to  g>i7.e. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnet  24. 

BRAVERY.     In  a  similar  sense,  finery. 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  und  all  this  knavery. 

Tarn.  S/ir.,'iY,  3. 
And  to  how  many  several  women  you  are 
Beholding;  for  this  bravery.       Massing.  Picture,  iii,  6. 
Another  layeth  all  his  hving  upon  his  backe,  judging 
that  women  arc  wedded  to  braverie.      Euphucs,  p.  67. 

BRAWL.  A  kind  of  dance ;  spelt 
bransle  by  some  authors :  being  from 
branle,  the  French  name  for  the  same 
dance  ;  anci' ntly  bransle.  There  is  the 
figure  of  a  brawl  set  down  in  the  Mal- 
content, iv,  2  [Marston] ;  which,  if  the 
obscurity  of  the  terms  does  not  bafile 
their  expectations,  may  be  reckoned 
fortunate  by  those  who  are  curious 
in  such  matters.     It  is  as  follows: 

Why,  'tis  but  two  singles  on  the  left,  two  on  the  right, 
three  doubles  forward,  a  traverse  of  six  round ;  do  this 
twice,  three  singles  side,  galliard  trick  of  twenty,  cur- 
ranto  pace;  a  ligure  of  eijrht,  three  sinjrlcs  broken 
down,  come  up,  meet  two  doubles,  full  back,  and  then 
honour. 

This  is  called  Blanco's  brawl,  and 
seems  not  unlike  a  country-dance. 
0.  PI.,  iv,  73. 

Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  bratrl  f 

bote's  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

It  appears  that  several  persons  united 
in  this  dance,  and  took  hands  to  per- 
form it ;  and  that  it  contained  some 
kind  of  representation,  remote  enough 
probably,  of  a  battle. 

Tis  aVrench  brawl,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  you  really  perfonu  in  battle. 

Massina.  Picture,  ii,  2. 
tCood  fellowes  must  go  leame  to  aaunce. 

The  brydeal  is  full  near-a ; 
There  is  a  brail  come  out  of  France, 
The  fvrst  ye  hardc  this  veare-a. 

Good  I'ellirtces  (o  ballad),  1569. 

[The  earliest  mention  of  the  brawl 
in  England  occurs  in  sir  T.  Elyot'a 
**  Boke  named  the  Governour  :'*] 

tBy  the  second  motion,  whiche  is  two  in  mmibre,  may 
be  signified  ccleritie  and  slownesse;  whyche  two, 
albeit  they  seme  to  discordc  in  their  effectes  and  na- 
tural properties,  therefore  they  may  be  wel  resembled 
to  the  braule  in  daunsyng. 

BRAWL  seems  to  be  used  for  brat,  in 
the  phrase  V  a  beggar's  brawl  ;**  pro- 
bably from  their  brawling  or  squalling. 
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CNares  is  in  error  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  word — it  is  the  older  broil,  a  child, 
a  word-  derived  from  the  Auglo- 
Snxon.] 

Shiill  such  a  briar's  hraiole  as  that,  thinkett  thou, 
mftkc  me  a  theete  ?  Octnmer  Gurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  61. 

Aud  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  bcgzara 
And  their  brawls.  Jovial  Crew,  0.  PL,  x,  367. 

BRAWN-FALLEN.  Thin  ;  having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  part  of  the  body 
fallen  awav ;  shrunk  in  the  muscles. 

All  pale  nnd  brawn-faU'n,  not  in  triumph  borne 
Amoni;  the  conquering  Ilomans,  &c. 

Comrlia,  0.  PL,  ii,  260. 
Thy  brawn  faWn  arms,  and  thy  dedinini;  back. 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yield. 

Drayton,  Eel,  ii,  p.  1389. 

Hare  my  weake  thoughts  made  braun-f alien  my  strong 

armes  ?  ^y^y,  Endim.,  iv,  '6. 

To  BRAY.  In  the  sense  of  to  beat 
small  (from  braier,  Fr.)  seems  only 
to  have  been  used  in  the  phrase  "  to 
bray  in  a  mortar." 

Twould  grieve  me  to  be  bray*d 
In  a  huge  mortar,  wrought  to  paste,  &c. 

Albumazar,  0.  PL,  vii,  161. 
Would  I  were  bray*d  in  my  own  mortar,  if 
I  do  not  call  th'  in  question  the  next  term. 

Ordinary,  O.  PL,  x,  311. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  two  instances  also. 
In  the  sense  of  to  make  a  noise,  it  is 
not  yet  obsolete  in  poetry.  See  Todd. 
BRAY,  n.  8.  A  rising-ground ;  a  hill. 
Probably  from  the  French  compound 
faussebraye,  whicl»  means  a  counter 
breast-work,  covering  the  fosse  of  a 
fortified  place. 

But  when  to  climb  the  other  hill  they  ean. 
Old  .\lndine  came  fiercely  to  their  aid ; 

On  that  steep  bray  lord  Gueluho  would  not  then 
Ilazard  his  folk,  but  there  his  soldiers  staid. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ix,  96. 

Todd*s  Johnson  adds  an  example 
from  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  Vill, 
which  confirms  the  above  etymology, 
being  altogether  connected  with  for- 
tification. He  defines  it  also,  "  ground 
raised  as  a  fortification  ;  a  bank  of 
eartli.*'     See  False-bray. 

"fBRAY.  A  strong  tower  or  block- 
house in  the  outworks  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, before  the  port.  It  was  also 
called  the  spur. 

BRAZED,  or  BRASED.  Under  what 
circumstances  a  bow  was  said  to  be 
brased,  I  have  not  discovered.  It 
could  not  be  any  jointing  with  brass, 
for  that  was  not  usual,  and  if  done, 
must  be  done  once  for  all. 

Such  was  my  lucke,  1  shot  no  sluifle  in  Taine. 
Ky  bow  stood  bent  and  brated  all  the  veare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  509. 


f  BRAZIL.  A  sort  of  hard  wood,  used  to 
dye  of  a  red  colour.  Brazil,  the  country, 
seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  this  wood  found  there,  but 
the  word  was  known  long  before,  and 
occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Thou  know'st  my  slender  vessel's  apt  to  leak  ; 

Thou  know'st  my  brittle  tcniptrs  prone  to  break  ; 

Are  my  bones  brazil,  or  my  Hesh  of  oak  ? 

0,  mend  what  thou  hast  made,  what  1  have  broke : 

Look,  look  with  gentle  eyes,  and  in  thy  day 

Of  vengeance,  Lord,  remember  I  am  day.' 

Qniirl<s\'<  EiitlU-iiis. 

fBREAK.  To  break  the  brains,  to 
drive  mad.  To  break  the  neck,  to 
disconcert. 

Let  fortunes  mounted  minions  sinke  or  swim, 
Hee  never  breakes  his  braines ;  all's  one  to  him. 
He's  free  from  fearefull  curses  of  the  poore, 
And  lives  and  dies  content,  with  h>sse  or  more. 

Txiflur's  Wurhs,  ir.:^0. 
Nor  his  papers  so  well  sorted  as  1  would  iiaw  jiad 
them,  but  ml  in  confusion,  thai  brmk  nni  hrnins :  o 
understand  them.  F'/ii/'s  i}ifi,>/,  Icijl. 

Yet  did  not  this  break  the  neck  of  Henries  drsi-n.  luit 
having  by  his  fair  deportment  eained  forced  fi 'tin  the 
duke  of  urittain,  and  some  other  princes*  (umuiis  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  York.  UichnKiml  puts 
forth  to  sea,  and  lumls  at  Millord  Haven  in  \\;i,c». 

Sdect  I.ir(s  of  Ettylish  WoriMfs,  ii.d. 

BREAD  AND  SALT,  perhaps  as  two 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  were 
anciently   taken,   by   way    of   giving 

solemnity  to  an  oath. 

« 

Our  hostess,  profane  woman  !  has  sworn  liy  firr/i,l  ami 
salt  she  will  not  trust  us  another  im  al. 

£a.itvir,i  JI'.\  ().  IM..  iv.  iJT-t. 
And  there  be  no  faith  in  men,  if  a  man  ^fli.Ul  imt  hc- 
lieve  oaths.  He  took  hrrnj  and  salt,  hy  this  li^'ht, 
that  he  would  never  open  his  lips. 

Hunrjit  Whore,  O.  IM..  iii,  oof). 
I  will  trust  him  better  th  t  olfereth  to  swtare  by 
bread  and  salt,  than  him  tliat  oflereth  to  y<ueare  liv 
the  Bible.  B.  Jiich's  Descr.  uf  lr,l.utL  \t.  2i). 

See  also  Gammer    Gurtons   iWedle, 
0.  PI,  ii,  31  and  f)8. 
.Breflc?  alone  is  mentioned  in    the  fol- 
lowing passage  : 

My  friends,  no  later  than  ycsternijlit, 
Made  me  take  bread  and  eat  it,  that  1  should  not 
Do  it  for  any  uan  hrcathin(r  in  tlic  world. 

Ii.  i-  /7.  Hunest  J/««'j  /'.,  ii.  p.  407. 

Warner  gives  us  both  the  form  of  the 
oath,  and  the  expected  consequence 
of  perjury : 

llie  tr>utrous  earle  look  bread  and  said,  so  this  di' 

grsted  he 
As  1  am  guiltlesse  of  his  death ;  these  words  he  scarcely 

sjKJke, 
But  tliatin  presence  of  the  kinjr  the  bread  did  Good- 

wyn  clioke.  Alb.  Efii/land,  iv,  22,  p.  107. 

BREAD  AND  WINE  must  have  meant 
the  Holy  Sacrament. 

She  swore  by  bread  and  wine  she  would  not  break. 

Tiro  yvhle  Kins.,  iii,  6. 

To  BREAK  ACROSS  in  tilting.  When 
the  tilter  by  unsteadiness  or  awkward- 
ness suffered  his  spear  to  be  turned 
out  of  its  direction,  and  to  be  broken 
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the  body  of  his  adversary,  in- 
stead of  by  the  paeh  of  the  point. 
This  WAS  very  digraceful.  Thus 
Sidney ,  describing  the  awkward  at- 
tempt at  tilting  made  by  the  coward 
Clinifi8»  says. 

The  wind  took  such  bold  of  his  •taife,  that  it  crott 
finir  ofvr  hi*  kraut,  aiid  in  thnt  lurt  gave  a  flat  >»as- 
UmumIo  to  Dametas.  Arcai.,  B.  iii,  p.  378. 

So  in  some  verses  by  the  same  au- 
thor : 

One  said  he  hrtJn  across,  full  well  it  lo  might  be. 

To  this  unskil fulness  Shakespeare 
alludes  in  the  following  pns^an^e : 

Sveare  brare  oaths,  and  breaks  tneni  hmvely,  quite 
trmserse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny 
filter  that  spnrs  his  horse  but  ou  one  side  breaks  his 
■taff  hke  a  noble  ^ciiose.  ^^s  you  I.  it,  iii,  4. 

The  author  of  Ivanhoe  skilfully  in- 
troduced thift  circumstance  into  his 
tournament.  Vol.  i,  p.  159. 
I  cannot  however  agree  with  the 
editor  of  Ben  Jouson's  Works 
(Whalley)  in  changing  '*a  breaking 
force"  to  ^*  a  breaking  cross, ^^  Vol.vi, 
p.  413. 
To  BREAK  UP.     To  carve. 

Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  cu'iion.  Lote*s  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

An  it  shiUl  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem 
to  iignify.  Mer.  Ven.,  ii,  4. 

In  both  these  places  it  is  metaphori- 
eally  used  of  opening  a  letter.  In 
the  Argument  to  act  the  first  of  the 
Sad  Shepherd,  by  B.  Jonson,  the 
catting  up  tlie  deer  is  mentioned  in 
these  terms : 

All  which  is  briefly  answered  with  a  relation  of  break- 
ing him  up,  and  the  raven,  and  her  bone. 

Jomoh's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  102. 

To  BREAK  WITH.  To  open  a  secret 
to.  See  Johnson,  Break,  v.  n.,  11, 
It  is  now  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
ceasing  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  See 
Johnson,  ibid.,  25. 

0  name  him  not,  let  us  not  break  vitk  him  ; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 


11iut  other  men  bej;in. 


Jul.  C,  ii,  1. 

fBREAKER.  A  sort  of  artificial  fire- 
work. 

Tliinlly,  there  doth  march  round  about  the  pavilion 
artihcutll  men,  which  shall  cast  out  iires  (as  before)  as 
it  were  in  skirmish ;  another  part  of  the  pavilion  is 
ail  in  a  combiulious  flame,  where  rockets,  crackers, 
hrrakfrs,  and  such  like,  gives  blowcs  and  reports  with- 
out numlier.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BREAST.  A  musical  voice ;  voice,  in 
general.  Tiie  Italians  call  the  full 
natural  voice,  voce  di  petto ;  the 
feigned  voice,  voce  di  testa. 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  hreeut. 

2W.  Night,  ii,  3. 


Pray  re  stay  a  little :  let's  hear  him  ting,  h'aa  a  fine 
hr^st.  B.  ir  Fl.  I^lgrim,  iii,  6. 

Which  laid  qneristers,  after  their  Ireasls  are  rhan];ed, 
8cc.  Strype's  Life  of  Jhp.  Parker,  p.  9. 

Truely  two  detn^ees  of  men  shall  greatly  bcke  the  use 
of  singiniee,  preachers  and  lawyers,  because  they  shall 
not  without  this,  be  able  to  rule  their  hreastes  for 
every  purpose.  Jseham's  J\>soph.,  p.  29. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  i,  67,  and  B.  Jons., 
vol.  vi,  p.  406,  where  Mr.  Whalley 
has  a  conjecture,  which  the  established 
currency  of  the  expression  fully  re- 
futes. 

The  better  hrest.  the  leaser  rest  Ttuser,  p.  141. 

A  man's  brest  giveth  a  great  ornament  and  grace  to 
all  these  instrumenU.         Uobby*s  Castilio,  i,  8, 1588. 

The  original  is   "la  voce  humana;" 
the  French,  "  la  voix  humaine." 
Sir  J.  Hawkins  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  phrase : 

In  singing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lunirs ;  which  are  so  essential  un  organ 
in  this  respect,  that  to  have  a  good  breast  was  for- 
merly  a  common  periphrasis,  to  denote  a  good  singer. 

Hist,  of  Jfus.,  vol.  iii,  p.  466c 

This  account  is  much  more  rational 
tlian  the  petulant  and  illiberal  reflec- 
tion in  Mr.  Sicevena's  note  on  the 
above  passage  in  Twelfth  Night; 
which,  added  to  another  of  the  same 
cast,  on  the  famous  encomium  of 
music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  act 
5,  would  incline  one  to  think  that  the 
writer  himself  **  had  no  music  in  his 
soul.*'  It  is  by  virtue  and  amiable- 
ness,  not  by  angry  invectives,  that 
the  enemy  of  music  should  refute 
the  censure  of  the  discerning  Sliake- 
speare  ;  and  I  have  known  it  so  re- 
futed. 
tBREASTCLOTH.  A  part  of  the 
dress  covering  the  breast ;  a  gorget. 

Mammillarr,  Mart  Amiculum  quo  mammas  adstrin« 
gunt.  arriBoittrfiov,  irrofiMrritiov.  Gorgerctte,  gorgiaa. 
A  breast  cloth,  or  gorget.  Nomenclator,  1685. 

To  BREATHE  ONE  SELF.  To  pro- 
mote free  respiration.  Hence,  to 
take  exercise. 

Mcthiuks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man 
should  beat  ihee.  I  think  thou  wast  created  for  men 
to  breathe  themselcrs  upon.  AWs  W.,  ii,  3. 

This  signification  of  the  word  is  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Jolinson  at  Breathe,  v.  a., 
No.  4.     His  instance  is  different. 

tit  seemed  some  gentleman's  mannor,  but  I  could 
espie  no  wagges  watcliing,  nor  wantons  wagging  out 
to  breath  Ihemselces  when  their  maddam  was  covered. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone,  16U9. 

fTo  BREATHE.  To  stop  to  take 
breath,  in  drinking,  &c. 

And,  wiien  you  breathe  tn  your  ^catering,  thejr  crf» 
hem !  and  bid  vou  phiy  it  off.       Utn.  /r,  part  1,^,4 
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"We  ftlso  doe  enactc 
Tliat  all  holde  up  tlieir  handcs,  and  laughe  aloude, 
Xh-inke  much  at  one  draughte,  breatM  not  in  their 
drinke,  Timon,  ii,  5. 

tBREATHINGS.  A  participle  used  as 
a  substantive  in  Cymbeline,  i,  4,  "tlie 
tyrannous  breathings  of  the  North.*' 

A  BREATHING-WHILE,  or  SPACE. 
A  time  sufficient  for  drawing  breath ; 
any  very  short  period  of  time. 

A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace, — 

Whom  God  presen-e  l)etter  than  you  would  wish ! — 

Cannot  be  quiet,  scurec  a  breathing-while. 

But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Rich.  HI,  i,  8. 
It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud, 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while. 

Venus  and  Jdonit,  Sh.  Supp.,  i,  469. 
I'll  tell  thee,— while  my  Julia  did  unlace 
Her  silken  bodice,  but  a  breathing  space. 
The  passive  aire  such  odour  then  assum'd 
As  Mnen  to  Jove  great  Juno  goes  perfum'd. 

Hernck,  p.  182. 
Ingratitude  I  hold  a  vice  so  vile. 
That  I  could  ne'er  endure't  a  breathing-while. 

Taylor,  W.  Poet,  Kicksey  Winsie. 

fBREDE.    A  braid,  or  piece  of  weaving. 

On  a  brede  of  divers  colours,  woven  by  four  maids  of 
honour,  and  presented  to  the  queen  on  new  years 
day  last. 
Twice  twenty  slender  virgin  fmo^ers  twine 
I'his  curious  web,  where  nil  their  fancies  shine  ; 
As  nature  them,  so  they  this  brede\vd\c  wrought, 
Soft  as  their  hands,  and  various  as  their  \houghts. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

To  BREECH.  To  whip;  to  punish  as 
a  school-boy. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools, 
I'll  not  be  ty'd  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iii,  1. 

Where,  with  the  licence  of  the  times, 
breeching  is  put  for  breechable,  i.e., 
liable  to  be  whipped.  The  word 
occurs  in  another  passage  of  Shake- 
speare, but  still  more  disguised  : 

If  you  forget  your  kies,  your  kas.  and  your  cods,  you 
must  he  preeches.  Mer.  W ,  iv,  1. 

Sir  Hugh  means  to  say  breeched,  i.  e., 
flogged. 

With  sighs  as  though  his  heart  would  break : 
Cry  hke  a  breech'd  boy,  not  eat  a  l)it. 

B.  S-  Fl.  Hnm.  Lieut.,  iv,  4. 

Where  the  editor  (ed.  1 750)  alters  it 
to  unbreecK d.  New-breeched^  which 
he  also  proposes  in  the  note,  but  did 
not  admit  into  the  text,  is  probably 
the  right  reading;  not  meaning 
"newly  put  in  breeches,"  as  he  seems 
to  suppose,  but  newly  whipped.  It 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Little 
Fr.  Lawyer. 

Kneeling  and  whining  like  a  boy  new-ireeeh'd. 

Act  V,  sc.  1. 

Uubreeched  has  no  sense ;  77^2^;- 
breeched  suits  both  sense  and  metre. 
Or  it  might  have  been  "cry  like  a 
hrtecKd  boy,  and  not  eat  a  bit ;"  or 


the  verse  might  have  been  left  imper- 
fect, a  circumstance  common  enough 
in  these  dramatists. 

Had  not  a  courteous  sen'ing-man  conveyM  iiu'  away. 
whilst  he  went  to  fetch  wliips,  Ithiuk  in  my  conscience 
he  would  have  breech'd  me. 

Hog  hath  I.  his  Pearl  0.  PI.,  vi.  421. 

BREECHED,  is  applied  to  daggers  by 
Shakespeare,  in  a  manner  that  lias 
much  tormented  the  commentators. 
Macbeth  says, 

There,  the  murderers 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  tlieir  dac:.:cr8 
Unmannerly  brtrch'U  with  gore.  li,  3. 

The  lower  extremity  of  anything 
might  be  called  the  breech  (as  the 
breech  of  a  gun),  and  Dr.  Farmer  lias 
quoted  a  passage,  which  proves  that 
the  handles  of  daggers  were  actually 
80  termed.  Instead  therefore  of  con- 
cluding with  him,  that  Shakespeare 
had  seen  that  passage  and  nii>t:iken 
it,  we  should  use  it  to  confirm  the 
true  explanation,  which  is  this  :  "  hav- 
ing their  very  hilt,  or  hrecch,  covered 
with  blood.*'  The  passage  cited  by 
that  excellent  critic  is  this  : 

Boy,  you  do  nothing  l)ut  pi  y  trirk<  tin  re,  ljo  ictrli 
your  masters  silver  hatehed  d:i;j''«rs.  you  !ia\(  no' 
nrushed  their  irtrrcAM.  hriii-,' the  hru>lit  s  .mil  Inn-h 
them  before  me.  French  Gard.:,i.  ,\\-..  /;,</./;.■  G. 

Sheaths  of  daggers  are  wiped,  not 
brushed ;  and  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  supposed  them  to  be  here  meant ; 
it  was  evidently  the  silver  hatching 
that  required  the  brush.  AVe  cannot, 
however,  conceive  Shakespeare  look- 
ing for  paltry  authorities,  or  even 
thinking  of  them,  when  he  poured 
forth  his  rapid  lines.  He  doubtless 
took  up  the  metaphor  as  it  occurred 
to  him,  without  further  reflection. 

BREECHES,  LARGE.     See  HobK. 

BREED-BATE.  A  maker  of  conten- 
tion. From  bate^  contention.  See 
Bate,  and  Makk-bate. 

All  lionest,  Milling,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  sor\ant  sIihU 
come  in  liouse  u  itlial ;  and,  I  warrant  >ou,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed-bate.  Mer   11'.,  i,  4. 

We  have  also,   breeder   of  debate^  at 
large.     Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  243. 
tBREll),  or  BRAID.     A  moment. 

For  as  I  sodainely  went  in  hand  therewith,  and  made 
it  ill  a  breide.  Sir  T.  More's  If'orkcs,  1557. 

BREME,  or  BREEM.  Fierce,  or  sharp. 
From  the  Sa.xon. 

But  eft  when  ve  count  vou  freed  from  fear, 
Comes  the  hrciie  winter  with  chamfer 'd  brows, 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows. 

Sp.  Shep.  Kal.,  Feb.,  42. 
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Snteni 
s  bleak 


trion  cold,  inthe&fVMw  fireezmg  air, 


'Wkere  tlw  bleak  nortii-wiiid  keeps  still  domineering 
tliere.  Drayton,  Folyolb.,  x,  p.  &1K 

OGft  jsrim* 
BBBNNE,  V.  To  barn.  A  word  con- 
ndered  as  obsolete  in  Charles  the 
Fint*8  time,  as  appears  by  its  being 
pat  into  the  mouth  of  Moth  the  an- 
tiquary in  Cartwright*s  play  of  the 
OnLinary. 

Br€mm»ff  in  fire  of  little  Cupido.        Act  iii,  sc.  1. 

It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Holin- 
•hed: 

The  Jewes  that  were  in  those  houses  that  were  set  on 
Jize,  were  either  mKddered  and  brentud  to  death,  or 
cbe,  Sx  Vol.  ii,  sign.  6,  7,  col.  1. 

HainDg  csnsed  his  people  yet  to  spoyle,  and  brenne  lirst 
a  great  parte  of  the  countrey.  Jbid.,  Y  y,  7. 

Spenser  also  used  it.     See  F.  Q.,  IV, 
111,  4o. 
BRENT.      Burnt;    the    participle    of 
brenne. 

And  blow  the  fire  whicli  them  to  ashes  brent. 

Spent,  F.  q.,  I,  ix,  10. 

BRENTFORD,  Old  Woman  of.  Shake- 
•peare*s  annotator  tells  us  there  was 
some  old  woman  of  Brentford,  a  cele- 
brated witch  of  her  time ;  and  that 
there  are  sev(;ral  ballads  concerning 
her,  among  tiie  rest  one  entitled 
Julian  of  Brentford's  last  Will  and 
Testament.  The  note  is  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ;  speaking  of  her, 

Kie  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  fizure,  &c. 

Mer.  W.,  iv,  2. 

I  have  not  met  with  it. 
BRETNOR.     A  celebrated  conjuror,  or 
pretender    to    soothsaying.     He     is 
named,  with  some  others  of  the  same 
fraternity,  in  the  following  passage : 

i^,  they  do  now  name  Brelnor,  as  before 
Tney  talk'd  of  Gresham.  and  of  Dr.  Foreman, 
iYanklin,  and  I'iske,  and  Savoiy. 

B.  Ju/u.  Deril  is  an  yiss,  i,  2. 

"All  these,"  says  Mr.  GitFord,  "with 
the  exception  of  Bretnor^  who  crime 
later  into  notice,  were  connected  with 
the  infamous  countess  of  Essex,  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of  sir 
Thomas  Overbury."  Franklin  was 
hanged  with  her.  Gresham  escaped 
that  fate  by  dying  early.  See  Mr. 
G.'s  curious  note  on  the  passage 
here  cited,  where  all  the  set  are  cha- 
racterised. 
BRETON,  NICHOLAS.  A  writer  of 
celebrity  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  fame,  after  suffering  a  long 
eclipse,  has  been  so  far  revived,  by 


means  of  specimens,  selections,  &c.» 
from  his  various  works,  that  his  pro- 
ductions now  bear  an  extravagant 
price.  Even  Suckling  did  him  the 
honour  to  mention  him  with  Shake- 
speare : 

Tlie  last  a  well-writ  piece,  I  assure  you, 

A  Breton  I  take  it,  and  Shakespeare's  very  way. 

0.  PI..  X.  173. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  are 
not  so  respectfully  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage : 

The  recollci'tion  of  those  thousand  pieces, 

Consum'd  in  cellars  and  tobHCco-shops, 

Of  that  our  Itonour'd  Eugli&limau  Nick.  Breton. 

B.  <f-  Fl.  Scomf.  Ladtj,  act  ix. 

This,  being  abbreviated  in  the  old 
edition,  N.  Br.  has  been  referred  to 
Nich.  Broughton.  But  Hugh  was 
his  name.  See  Broughton.  Bp. 
Percy  first  restored  Breton  to  notice, 
by  inserting  his  simple  and  pleasing 
ballad  of  Phillida  and  Corydon  in 
the  Reliques,  vol.  iii,  p.  62,  4th  ed. 
But  he  has  since  been  abundantly 
quoted  in  the  Censura  Literaria,  the 
British  Bibliographer,  the  Restituta, 
and  all  the  publications  of  specimens. 
He  has  even  found  a  place  in  the 
Gen.  Biogr.  Diet.  So  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  dismiss  him  ;  only  adding 
that  a  poem  of  his,  called  Melancho- 
like  Humours  (1600),  was  honoured 
by  a  complimentary  epij;ram  from 
Ben  Jonson,  wliicli,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  was  prt'Hxed 
to  the  poem.  It  is  reprinted  in 
Giflford's  edition,  vol.  viii,  p.  350. 
The  temporary  fame  of  Breton  may 
be  presumed  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

And  prentices  in  Panl's  church  yard,  that  scented 
Your  want  of  Britain's  buuks. 

Wit  without  Money,  act  iii. 

The  want  of  Britain's  books  is  evi- 
dently designed  to  imply  rawness  and 
ignorance  in  town,  which  some  of 
Britain  or  rather  Bretons  pamphlets 
might  remedy. 
BREWIS.  Not  altogether  obsolete. 
See  Johnson.  Bread  soaked  in  pot- 
liquor,  and  prepared  secundum  artem, 
Bri^.  Sax. 

Ale,  sir,  will  heat  'em,  more  than  vour  beef  bretois. 

Irus.  O.  PI.,  viii,  495. 
tif  he  paid  for  them,  let  it  suffise  that  1  possesse  them ; 
bcefe  and  brewes  may  ser>'e  such  hiiides ;  are  pi$c{hon» 
meate  for  a  coorse  carpenter.  Sir  T/toauu  More,  a  Play, 
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fBRIARS.  To  be  in  the  briars,  t.  e,, 
to  be  in  difficulty  or  misfortune. 

Bavus  interturbat  omnia.    Davus  brings  nil  out  of 
square :  he  marrea  all ;  he  brings  all  into  the  briars. 

Terence  in  Bngliah,  1614. 
Nummaniperimna?  Are  we  not  in  ill  case?  be  we 
not  in  the  briars  f  Ibid. 

The  wonders  of  that  merciful  Providence,  which, 
when  it  has  mercy  in  store  for  a  man,  often  brings 
him  into  the  briers,  into  sorrow  and  misery  for  lesser 
sins,  that  men  may  be  led  to  see  Iiow  they  are  spared 
from  the  punishment  due  to  tin  ui  for  the  greater 
guilt  which  they  know  lirs  upon  them. 

History  of  Colonel  Jack,  1723. 

A  BRIBE-BUCK.  Supposed  to  mean 
a  buck  distributed  as  bribes  or  lar- 
gesses to  different  persons. 

Divide  me  bkc  a  bribe-buck  each  a  haunch. 

Mer.  JF.,  v,  5. 

All  the  old  copies  read  bribed  buck, 
which  Mr.  Capel  explains,  **  a  beg*d 
buck,  t.  e.,  bog'd  by  the  keepers. 
From  tlie  French  word  briber,  to 
beg."  Skinner  has  the  same  etymo- 
logy. See  Todd  in  Bribe, 
BRICKLE.  Brittle.  The  old  word, 
and  nearest  to  the  presumed  ety- 
mology, brokel.  Teut. 

See  those  orbs,  and  liow  they  passe. 

All's  a  tender  bridle  gUsse.   Tixall  Poetry,  p.  50. 

It  is  found  in  S[>enser,  and  other  old 
authors,  and  in  the   earlier    diction- 
aries,    ^ee  Todd. 
BRIDE- ALE.     A  wedding  feast.     See 
Ale. 

nomances  or  historical  rimes  made  on*  purpose  for 
recreation  of  the  common  people,  at  Chnstmasse 
dinner  or  bride-ales. 

Art  of  Engl.  Poesy,  4to,  M,  1. 
A  man  that's  bid  to  bride-ale,  if  he  ha'  cake 
And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  vear  i  fear)  his  stake. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  1. 
tllow  happy  arc  those,  in  whom  faith,  and  love,  and 
godlinesse  are  maried  together,  before  they  marry 
themselves  ?  For  none  of  these  martiall,  anu  cloudy, 
and  whining  manages  can  sav,  that  godlines  was 
invited  to  their  bride-ale ;  and  therefore  the  ulcssings 
which  are  promised  to  godlinesse,  doe  flie  from  them 

Smith's  Sermons,  1609, 

J  BRIDE-BUSH  is  also  found,  alluding 
to  the  bush  hung  out  by  the  ale-house. 
After  all,  bridale  is  a  fair  derivation 
from  bride,  both  in  Saxon  and  En«»li8i), 
without  supposing  it  a  compound. 
The  adjective  bridal  only  differs  by 
one  letter. 

BRIDEBOWL,  and  CAKE.  Part  of 
the  festive  ceremony  of  nuptials  was 
the  handing  about  a  bowl  of  spiced 
ingredients  with  cake.  Bride-cake 
still  maintains  its  ground. 

The  maids  and  her  lialf-valentine  have  plv'd  her, 

With  courtsie  of  the  bride  cake  and  the  b'otcl, 

ii  the  it  laid  awhile.       H.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  TVti,  ill,  8. 


That  is,  "so  that  she  is  obliged  to  lie 
down  for  a  time." 

In  the  argument  to  the  fifth  act  of 
his  New  Inn,  it  is  said,  **  Lord  Beau- 
fort comes  in — calls  for  his  bed  and 
bride-boial  to  be  made  ready."  And 
in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  play, 
he  says. 

Get  our  bed  ready  chambcvhiin. 
And  host,  a  bride-aip,  you  have  rare  conceits. 
And  good  ingrcdienis.  Act  v,  sc.  4. 

The  same,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the 
bason  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  act  i,  sc.  I. 

I'll  bid  more  to  the  ba.<son  and  the  l)rit'c-nlc ; 

Although  but  one  cnu  be;ir  away  the  Inule. 
tWith  garlands  of  n)se8  our  houstwilily  w  i\  cs, 
To  have  ihem  xdom'd  most  Unin:.:l>  sinvi  >  -, 
Their  bride-cakes  be  ready.  I'ur  ba.'-piins  (U>  play, 
Wlulst  1  stand  attending  to  W.ni  thcr  tlic  w^y. 

The  U'oo'iHi/  of  Qi'crii  ( •ilhar'ine. 

fBRIDEIIOUSE.  A  public  hall  for 
celebrating  marriages,  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  former  times. 

Nympheum,  in  antiquo  marmore  Runic,      /.nuiiraa 
historicus    wii^tlov   exponu    uditic  uui     au'^'u^tmu 
pubhcum,  iu  quo  nuptue  crlclir5il)antur  ab   us  (|iii 
angustiiis  habiiabant.  cujusiiiuili  l.uti ti.c  sunt.     .Mii 
putJint  amcena  esse  lavacrsi.  pubhca  tauKu,  m  (lua' 
virgines  »e  conferebant  anj(rnitati.s  erj/o.  xcl'iiivm- 
pharum  st^iMus  quibusexornatuenint.     \  hr'id-liuiis. , 
as  when  a  hall  or  other  large  plaice  is  ])i()Vidcd  to  kccpn 
the  bndall  in,  when  the  dwellmi:  house  i3  not  of 
sufficient  roome  to  serve  tlie  tunie.  ytniuudntorA^i^''). 
Wl»y  cotnc  man,  we  slinll  have  good  chccrc 
Anon  .'It  »hc  bridehouse.  for  vour  nmistcrs  gone  to 
Church  to  be  married  ulreadie.  and  t hears 
Such  checre  us  passeth.     The  Tuminj  of  a  Shreic.  1 .09  k 

fBRIDE-KNOT.  The  ribands  worn  by 
the  friends  at  a  wedding. 

We  find  by  this  time  all  things  in  a  forwardness  to- 
wards the  nuptials;  the  milliner,  who  of  all  trades  in 
furuisliing  out  iu  such  a  pomp  is  the  readiest,  was 
consulted  last;  nor  was  he  slow  in  fnrnihliin'^  ilie 
bride-knots  and  favours,  which  the  nimliU.'  Jin,rur'd 
bride-maids  minified  in  their  colours  as  Inst  iiiutcd 
their  fancies,  alludmg  them  to  many  pretty  concciis. 
aud  in  that,  and  washing  their  white  s»oit  lucks.  \c. 

The  Ladies  Dirti.mmu.  Wdir. 

BRIDE-LACES,  in  two  passages  of 
Laneham's  Kenilw.  seem  to  mean  a 
sort  of  streamer;  particularly  iu  the 
second.  [These,  says  Giflbrd,  were 
fringed  tstriug.s  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
worsted  twist,  u;iven  to  tlie  friends 
who  attended  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  church,  to  bind  up  the 
rosemary  sprigs  which  they  all  carried 
in  their  hands.  After  the  ceremonv, 
these  bridal  favours  were  usually  worn 
as  ornaments,  sometimes  in  the  hat, 
at  other  times  twisted  in  the  hair,  or 
pendant  from  the  ear,  according  to 
the  prevailing  mode  of  those  tantastic 
days.] 
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I  vUdi  two  broad  Mde'laeet  of  red  and  yellow 
bvckenni,  befilded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  inch 
wrmd  at  there  waa,  for  be  curricd'it  aloft. 

Qaoted  in  Drake's  Sh.,  i,  228. 
BBIDE.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  brides  to  walk  to  church  with 
their  hair  hanging  loose  behind. 
Anne  Bullen's  was  thus  dishevelled 
when  she  went  to  the  altar  with  king 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

GoBMS.  come,  my  lord,  nntie  your  folded  thoughts. 
And  let  them  dknglc  loose,  tu  a  bride't  hair. 

rutoria  Coromb.,  0.  PI.,  ri,  805. 

BBIDE-STAKE.  A  festive  pole,  set  up 
to  dance  round,  like  a  Maypole.  See 
Todd. 

BRIDEWELL.  Once  a  royal  palace, 
rebuilt  by  Henry  VIII  in  1522,  for 
the  reception  of  Charles  V,  and  called 
Bridewell,  from  a  famous  well  in  the 
Ticiuitv  of  St.  Bride's  church.  Cardi- 
nal  Campeius  had  his  first  audience 
there.  Edward  VI  gave  it  to  the  City 
for  a  house  of  correction,  endowing 
it  with  lands  and  furniture  from  the 
Savoy.  All  this  history  is,  by  a 
cnrious  licence,  transferred  to  Milan, 
by  Decker,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Honest  Whore,  0.  PL,  iii,  465.  The 
account  is  very  exact,  compared  with 
£ntick*s  Hist,  of  Lond.,  vol.  iv,  p.  284. 

f  A  workhouse  wber  servniits  lie  tied  to  tlieir  m  ork  as 
Bride-well:  a  house  of  correction :  a  pnsim. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 

fTo  BRIDLE.  To  raise  up  the  head 
scornfully. 

The  darooisel  was  mighty  well  pleased  with  his  judg- 
ment; she  bridled,  she  strutted,  and  strained  as  iiiuni 
M  was  piMsihle  to  deserve  it.        Annals  of  Lore ^  167^- 

BRIEF,  8,  A  short  writing,  as  a  letter 
or  inventory. 

Bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste,  to  my  lord  Maresclial. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  3. 

Even  a  speech  is  so  termed : 

Uer  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brirf,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself.  JlFs  IF.,  v,  3. 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  following 
ohscure  passage  in  the  same  play : 

"Whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  exp«'dicnt  on  the  new-born  brief, 
And  be  perform  d  to-night.  lOid.,  ii,  S. 

That  is,  "  whose  ceremony  shall  seem 
expedient  in  consequence  of  the  short 
speech  you  have  just  now  made." 
fBRIEF. '  An  epitome. 

Each  Woman  is  a  brief e  of  woman>kind, 
And  doth  m  Uttle  even  as  mnch  containe, 
.\.s  in  one  day  and  night  all  life  we  find; 
Of  either,  more  is  but  the  same  anine. 

Operburjf'i  New  and  CkotM  Ckarucl0rs,  1615. 


BRIEF,  adj.,  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  rife ;  a  corrup- 
tion which  is  still  to  be  heard  among 
the  vulgar. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  va  hand. 

K.Jikn,  iv,  3. 

tBRIGANDISE,  n.  s.  Partizan  or  de- 
sultory warfare. 

Who  beinff  better  fitted  for  brigandize  than  open  fight 
in  the  field,  are  weaponed  with  long  pikes,  and  armed 
with  habergeons. 

HollatuTt  Jtnmianus  MareeUinuSf  1609. 

BRIGANT.  A  robber  or  plunderer,  Fr. 
and  Italian.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
at  nil  be  referred  to  the  Br  iff  antes  of 
England. 

A  luwlesse  people,  brigants  higlit  of  yore. 
That  never  usde  to  live  by  plough  or  spide 
But  led  on  spoile  and  lH)otv. 

Sprns.  F.  Q..  VI.  x,  39. 

Also  soldiers  armed  with  briffandines, 
whence  Holinshed  derives  the  name : 

Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  br'ujant,  so  called 
in  thdsc  days  of  an  armour  which  they  wore  named 
brigandines,  used  then  by  footmen. 

Uoli/uh.,  ii,  X  n,  6  b. 

But  perhaps  the  armour  was  rather 
called  from  the  inventors.  [Holinshed 
is  correct.] 
BRIM.     The  same  as  Breme.     Severe; 
horrid.    See  Breme. 

Baleful  slirieks  of  ghosts  are  heard  most  Irim. 

Stickc,  Induction. 

Also  fierce : 

And  then,  Lffilaps,  let  not  pride  make  thee  brim. 
Because  thou  hast  thy  felluw  over^rone. 

J'r.nhr.  Jrc,  p.  234. 
tWlien  stormes  are  hrgm^,  tlic  culnif  is  next ; 
Tyme  triethe  all  thinges  in  evr>e  pl.ue. 

j/.V.  Porm3.  tnnp.  Eliz. 
fBy  this  time  divers  noysc  abroad  through  all  the 

tow  ne  is  steerd, 
And  wai!ini;3  luude,  and  more  and  more  on  every  side 

a|)perrd. 
And  thou'^li  my  father  Anchises  house  with  trees 

encompast  round 
Stood  far  within,  yet  brim  we  hcare  the  noi«!e  and 
armour  sound.'  Pintcr'i  Virtiil,\{'AlM. 

fBRIMLY.  Fiercely.  **One  so  brimly 
brag  and  boste."  Ileyioood's  Spider 
and  Flie,  1.5.56. 

BRIMME.    Public;  universallv  known. 

• 

From  bryme,  Saxon,  meaning  the  same. 
So  explained  by  Percy,  Ueliqiies, 
vol.  ii. 

Yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disiia'tie 
Is  jinmifif  abroad,  and  made  a  ^\  lie  to  nil  tiiui  kt  iti 
this  plame.       Warn.  Jib.  t'/tgl.,  IV,  cli.  xx.  p.  l'.'>. 

fBRIMMER.  A  hat,  from  the  breadth 
of  its  brim. 

Now  takes  his  brimmer  off.  and  to  her  flyes, 
Singing  thy  rhimes,  and  straiglit  she  is  it  lit  prize. 

Jiroutr\<t  SfiUt/s.  \C,fi\. 
I  cannot  forj^et  (before  sashes  and  lu'und  ii:iis  tame 
into  fashion)  ho^v  mnch  I  have  seen  a  sinnll  puny  wit 
delight  in  himself,  and  how  honiliy  he  hii>  ttiouuht 
to  have  abused  a  divine,  only  in  i«\  isTiii};  tlie  ends  of 
hit  siidle,  and    sking  hioi  the  price  of  his  brimmer; 
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bnttliatphansieisnot  altogether  so  considerable  now, 
■8  it  has  oeen  in  former  axes. 

Machard's  Observations,  1671. 

BRINOH.  An  unusual  word,  having 
some  reference  to  drinking.  If  nn 
error  of  the  press,  I  know  not  what 
the  reading  should  be. 

Let  us  consult  at  tlie  taveme,  where  after  to  the 
health  of  Memphio,  drinke  we  to  the  life  of  StelUo,  I 
carouse  to  Frisius,  and  brinch  you  nins  Sperantus. 

Zy/y,  M.  JHombie,  ii,  1, 

t.  e.,  one  was  to  take  Prisius,  and  the 
other  Sperantus. 
To  BRING  A  PERSON  ON  HIS  WAY. 
To  accompany  him. 

And  slie  went  very  lonnglv  to  bring  him  on  his  tcay 
to  horse.  Woman  kilUd  w.  k.,  O.  PL,  vii,  262. 

To  bring  onward  was  a  similar  phrase : 

Come,  mother,  sister:  you'll  bring  me  onicartf,  brother. 

Revenger's  Tr.,  0.  PL,  iv,  312. 

fBRISK.  Was  used  sometimes  as  a 
substantive,  a  brisk  person. 

So  there's  one  in  the  fcmbrakc,  and  if  she  stir  till 
morning  I  have  lost  my  aim ;  but  now,  why  what  have 

we  here  ?  a  Hugonot  whore  by  this  light have  1  ? 

For  the  forward  brisk,  she  that  promis'd  me  the  ball 
assignation,  tliat  said,  there  was  nothing  like  slipping 
out  of  the  crowd  into  a  comer,  breathing  short  an 
ejaculation,  and  returning  as  if  we  came  from  church. 

The  Princess  ofCleve,  1689. 

BRISLE  DICE.     A  kind  of  false  dice. 

Those  bar  size  aces;  those  brisle  dice.  Chtcn.  Tis 
like  they  brisle,  for  I'm  sure  theile  breede  anger. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  G,  3  b. 
For  the  bristle  dye  it  is, 
Kot  worth  the  hand  that  guides  it. 

Ordinary,  0.  PL,  X,  238. 

tBRISTOL.  A  kind  of  brilliant  stones 
were  found  at  St.  Vincent's  rocks, 
near  Bristol ;  they  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  commor  jewellery, 
%ud  were  known  popularly  as  Bristol 
stones. 

Oh !  yon  that  should  in  choosing  of  your  owne, 
Knowe  a  true  diamond  from  a  Bristotc  stone. 

Wit  Restored,  1658. 
On  the  northern  side  of  this  city  are  several  high  and 
craggy  rocks,  hy  which  the  river  Avon  gently  ghdes 
along,  till  it  returns  back  .ngain  into  the  Sevcni,  one 
of  the  chief  whereof  is  call'd  St.  Vincent's  rock,  which 
hath  great  plenty  of  pellucid  stones,  commonly  cuil'd 
Bristol  stones.  The  learned  Mr.  Lantbdcn  hath  ob- 
sen-'d,  that  their  pclluculncss  equals  that  of  the 
diamonds,  only  the  naidinefis  uf  the  latter  gives  them 
the  pre-enjinence.  Brome,  Travels  over  £>ii/land. 

The  cnp  the  stalking  liero  wore. 
Was  set  Willi  Bristol  jems  before. 

IluJiliua  Riditicus,  vol.  ii,  part  3, 1707. 

BRIZE.  The  oestrum  or  gad-fly  ;  more 
commonly  calked  breeze. 

The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails  and  Hies.  yint.  /-  CI.,  iii,  8. 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  bv  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger.  '  Tro.  ^  Cr.,  i,  3. 

This  brtte  has  pnck'd  my  patience. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  1. 
I  will  put  the  brite  in's  tail  shall  set  him  gaddin<{ 
presently.  Vitt.  Coroiti.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  2ol. 

BROCHE,  Fr.     A  spit. 

Many  a  gossips  cnp  in  luy  time  have  T  tasted, 
.\nd  maiiv  ikbroche  ana  spyt  have  I  Woth  tiuned  and 
basted.  Uuin.  Guri.  N.,  O.  PL,  ii,  7. 


Also  a  spire : 

And  with  as  high 
Innumerous  broches.  G.  Touke,  Bel.,  p.  12. 

To  BROCIIE,  or  BROACH.  To  spit,  or 
transfix. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  liis  sword. 

Jlen.  V,  Cho.,  act  r. 
I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

2^t.  Jnd.,  iv,  2. 
We  cannot  weep 
When  our  friends  don  their  helms,  or  put  to  sea. 
Or  tell  of  bubes  broached  on  the  lance.  &c. 

Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  i,  3. 

See  also   Brooch,  which  is  ot   the 
same  origin. 
BROCK.   A  badger :  pure  Saxon.    Used 
frequently  as  a  term  of  reproach  : 

Marrv,  hang  thee,  brock.  Ttcrl.  X.,  ii,  5. 

What,  with  a  brace  of  wenches,  I'faith,  old  //r^r  X-,  have 
I  tane  you  ?  Isle  of  Gulh,  tto,  11,2. 

Or,  with  pretence  of  chacing  thence  the  bruck, 
Send  in  a  cur  to  worry  the  whole  flock. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sftcph. 

BROGUES.  A  kind  of  coarse  shoes ; 
wooden  shoes.  Clouted  broyiies  are 
such  shoes,  strengthened  with  clouts 
or  nails. 

I  thou;;ht  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  uiy  feet,  u  hose  nidencss 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud.  ry;/<6.,  iv,  2. 

'\To  BROIL.  Used  in  rather  nn  iimisual 
manner  in  the  followin;>;  passage : 

Ii<tve  hn)i/!r,i  so 

Within  his  brest,  as  he  would  nothing'  kiiouf. 

The  AriTt'  Mi-ia,ji()i]>/i.>sis,  IGOO. 

BROKE,  r.  To  detii,  or  trausaet  a 
business,  particularly  of  an  amorous 
nature ;  to  act  as  a  procurer.  Pro- 
bably from  brucan.  Sax.,  to  he  busy. 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can,  in  such  n  suit. 

Corrupt  a  maid.  JtCs  // .,  iii,  5. 

But  we  do  want  a  certain  nccess.iry 

Woman,  to  broke  between  tlani.  Cupul  said. 

J'liii.^/t.  I.usiud,  ix,  44. 
And  I  shall  hate  my  name,  worse  than  the  matter  for 
this  base  broking.        B.  ^  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iii,  p.  194. 

Used  also  actively  for,  to  seduce  in 
behalf  of  another : 

'Tis  as  I  tell  you.  Colax,  she's  as  coy. 

And  hath  as  shrewd  a  spirit,  as  quieke  conceipt, 

As  ever  wench  I  brok'd  in  all  my  life. 

Ikinitrt,  Queen's  Arcadia,  iii,  3,  p.  365. 

BROKEN  BEER.  Remnants  of  beer. 
Broken  victua/s,  i.s  still  a  common 
expression  ;  but  broken  beer,  >ounds 
strange,  as  hardly  applicable  to  a 
liquid.     Yet  it  occurs. 

The  poor  cattle  are  passiiiij  away  tlic  time,  with  a 
cheat  loaf,  and  a  bumhard  oi  brokin  bar. 

B.  Jons.  Masqui'  of  Jtnivis,  vol.  vi,  p.  123. 
Very  carefully  carried  ai  his  niotlur's  back,  rock'd  in 
a  cradle  of  Welsh  cheese  like  a  iiia<:^'ot,  and  there  fed 
wilh  brokm  beer,  and  blown  wine  oi  lla-  Ix  st.  daily. 

Ibid  ,  Mnf(ji'f  uf  G;ipsies. 
Tlie  Dutch  come  up  like  broken  herr ;  the  Irisli 
Savour  of  usquebaugh.  OrJni.,  O.  PI.,  x,  231. 

+For  sorappes  and  broken  berre  it  is  so  rare 
For  me  to  rime,  that  thou  shalt  have  my  snare; 
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For  though  much  wealth  I  want  to  miuBtaine  me, 
I'll  ne^er  trouble  whores,  nor  rogues,  nor  thee. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

BROKEN  MEAT,  was  frequently  sent, 
in  charity,  to  prisons  and  hospitals, 
from  the  sheriffs'  tables,  and  other 
feasts. 

Out  of  prison.— 
Wlien  the  sheriffs'  basket,  and  his  broktm  meat 
Were  your  festival  exceediuj^a. 

Mau.  Ciljf  MadoMt  i,  1. 
As  tlie  remnant  of  the  feast— if  they  be  maimed  or 
spoiled  are  sent  abroad  to  furnish pri«oiM  and  hospitals; 
so  the  remainder  of  the  light—are  sent  likewise  to 
furnish  prisons  and  hospitals. 

Ckajm.  Moj^'day,  ir,  p.  99. 

See  Baskrt.     See  also  Stowe,  B.  iii, 
p.  51,  quoted  by  Gifford. 
BROKER.     From  to  broke,  above.     A 
pander  or  go-between. 

Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  soodly  broker  I 
Dare  you  presume  to  haroonr  wanton  lines  ? 

Two  Gent.,  i,  8. 
Let  all  inconstant  men  be  Troilus^  aU  false  women 
Crcssids,  and  all  brokers  brlween,  pandars. 

Tr.  ^  Cr.,  iii,  2. 

See  also  3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  1. 

Madam,  I  am  no  broker. — Nor  base  procurer  of  men's 
lusts  B.  ^  Ft.  Valsntin.,  ii,  2. 

BROND,  for  brand.     A  sword. 

He  hath  a  sword  that  flames  like  burning  brond. 

Spens.  F  Q.,  II,  iii.  18. 

BROND-IRON.  The  same.  Used  also 
bv  Spenser. 

BROOCH,  or  BROCHE.  An  orna- 
mental buckle,  pin,  or  loop  From 
the  form  of  this  word,  which  seems 
to  point  to  the  French  broche,  a  spit, 
for  its  etymology,  Dr.  Percy  gives  the 
following  account  of  it:  1st.  Origi- 
nally a  spit.  2dly.  A  bodkin.  3dly. 
Anv  ornamental  trinket.  The  old 
dictionaries  declare  it  also  to  signify 
a  collar  or  necklace.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  an  ornament  worn   in 

the  hat: 

Honour's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all 
times.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster. 

It  was  out  of  fashion  in  some  part  of 
Shakespeare's  time : 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
the  fiishion ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable ;  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now. 

AWs  W.,  i,  1. 
And  love  to  Richard, 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

BkeKn,  V,  B. 

Brooch  is  the  original  reading  in  the 
following  passage,  if  it  be  right,  it 
means  appendage ;  hanger  on. 

I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brooch  bids  me, 
shall  1?  Tr.^Cr.,\x,\. 

A  broche  is  still  a  female  ornament ; 
so  called,  probably,  from  the  pin  or 
tongue  by  which  it  is  fastened. 


BROOCH,  V,  Shakespeare  has  ventured 
to  make  a  verb  of  this  word.  It  must 
then  mean,  to  ornament. 

Not  the  imperiooa  shew 
Of  the  fnll-fortan'd  Canar  ever  shall 
Be  hroocVd  with  me.  Ant.  /•  CI,  iv,  13. 

BROOM-GROVES.  As  the  broom,  or 
genista,  is  a  low  shrub,  which  gives 
no  shade,  it  has  been  doubted  what 
broom^oves cscaht.  Perhaps  birchen 
groves  may  be  intended.  Brooms  of 
birch  are  now  more  common  than 
those  of  heath,  &c.,  and  the  birchen 
shade  may  suit  a  dismissed  bachelor ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  any  pro- 
verbial allusion  of  that  kind. 

And  thy  broom-groves, 
Whoee  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn.  Temp.,  iv,  1. 

Brooms-grove  is  well  known,  as  tlie 
name  of  a  town  in  Worcestershire. 
BROUGHTON,  HUGH.  An  English 
divine,  and  a  writer  on  mystical, 
alchemical,  and  other  abstruse  sub- 
jects; often  mentioned  in  our  old 
plays,  and  sometimes  confounded,  by 
modern  critics,  with  NiCH.  Bketon 
above  noticed,  before  Breton  became 
so  well  known. 

But  (t.  9.,  except)  alchimy 
I  nerer  hesird  the  like,  or  Broitghlou's  books. 

B.  Jons.,  ii,  2. 

So  in  the  Alchemist,  when  Dol  pro- 
duces a  rhapsody  of  mystical  and 
rabbinical  jargon,  Face  exclnims. 

Out  of  BrouglUo»  I  I  told  you  so.        Alch.,  iv,  5. 

Mr.  Whalley,  in  his  edition,  subjoins 
part  of  an  elegy  on  the  death  c' 
Broughton,  written  in  1612.  Bu 
though  designed  as  an  encomium,  it 
is  rather  a  satire  on  the  misemplov- 
ment  of  his  time  and  talents.  Brougd- 
ton  (says  the  last  and  best  editor  of 
B.  Jonson)  was  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable learning,  particularly  in  the 
Hebrew  ;  but  disputatious,  scurrilous, 
extravagant,  and  incomprehensible. 
He  was  engaged  in  controversy  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Vol.  iii, 
p.  213.  He  died  in  1612.  An  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  his  life  and  character 
is  given  in  Chalmers's  Gen.  Biog.  Diet ., 
vol.  viii. 
fBROWN  GEORGE.  A  popular  name 
for  a  loaf  of  a  coarse  description  of 

bread. 
Faith,  I've  great  designs  i'  my  head;  but  first  aud 
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lorcniost,  let  me  hide  tliis  portmantlc. After  all, 

tliis  luoii.irrli  here,  iiiuet  dine  to  day   «ilh  u  broiru 
Geort/e,  and  unlv  A'dt  and  viueager  Mwce. 

i'Uiuluj's  CometUei  made  English,  1604. 

BROWNISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Brown  of  Rutlandshire,  who 
spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  several 
prisons,  to  which  he  was  committed 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  his  own 
particular  opinions.  Brown  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  P^ngland, 
which  he  held  to  be  antichristian. 
He  died  in  gaol  at  Northampton  in 
1630,  being  then  about  80.  See 
Biogr.  Diet. 

And  't  1)0  nny  wny,  it  must  be  with  valour;  for  policy 
I  hate.     1  li.id  us  lief  he  a  Brournistt  hs  a  politician. 

Tw.  N.,  iii,  2. 
The  );oo(]  profeisors 
Willlikc the /?rcnc«»jt/i frequent  jsravel-pita  shortlT. 

Ram  JlUy,  O.  PL,  v,  420. 

This  sect  is  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  here  also : 

She  will  urge  councili  for  her  little  ruff 
CaJl'd  in  MortbamptonRhire. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  2W. 

That  is,  where  those  sectaries  most 
abounded.  They  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  satire. 
BROWN  STUDY.  A  thoughtful  ab- 
sence of  mind.  Whatever  was  the 
origin  of  this  singular  phrase,  which 
is  not  yet  disused,  it  is  far  from  being 
new,  since  we  find  it  in  B.  Jonson. 
[The  phrase  is  much  older,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  additional  examples.] 

Why  how  now,  sister,  in  a  motley  muse? 

Fxith,  this  brotcH  study  suits  not  with  your  black. 
Your  luibit  and  your  tnoughts  are  of  two  colours. 

Case  alter  d.  It,  1. 
-f  And  in  the  momynge  when  every  man  made  hyni 
redy  to  ryde,  and  some  were  on  horsebacke  setting 
foi^aidej  John  Reynoldes  foundc  his  companion  syt- 
tynge  in  a  browne  study  at  the  inne  gate. 

Tales  and  Quieke  Answers. 
tl  must  be  firme  to  bring  him  out  of  his 

liruune  stodie,  on  this  fHshion, 
I  Hill  tume  my  name  from  Idlenes 
To  Honest  Recreation. 

The  Mariage  of  Wit  and  Wisdome. 

BRUCKEL'D,  wants  explanation.  Her- 
rick  speaks  of  "  boys  and  bruckeVd 
children,  playing  for  points  and  pins." 
Fairij  Temple,  Poems,  p.  103.  Does 
it  mean  breeched  ?  [Bruckled  is  still 
used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  the 
sense  of  wet  and  dirty,  which  is 
evidently  the  meaning  here.  See 
Forby.] 

BRUIT,  often  written  BRUTE.  A  re- 
port.     From  6ruit,  Fr. 


The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  vou  Jiianv  frunls. 

■\  lit..,  I  I.  ,. .  7. 
May  be  as  prompt  to  liie  like  brntf  and  l)la;i:'-. 

Mirrur/vf  .  Inij.,  ay. 

Warner  has   to  brute,  in  some  sense 
like  to  stand  opposed. 

And  more  the  lady  flood  of  IIoikIs,  the  river  Tli  un- 
it 

IKd  seeme  to  bntte  against  the  foe,  and  witli  himsi  li 
to  fit.  JIbiijii.f  K  'ul.  p.  6;>. 

BRUIT,  V.     To  report  with  \\u\>v. 

By  this  great  rlmter  one  of  •^r<.*afc?t  notj- 
Seems  bntilrd.  M(uh.,  v,  7- 

A  thousand  things  besides  she  bruits  and  tells. 

Mir r.  for  Ma<f.,  p.  17- 

tBRUNGEON.  A  child,  apparently  a 
corruption  of  burgen,  a  bud  or  sprout. 

0  Longeon,  ich  chjun  undone, 

Chave  a  hrungeom,  a  daughter  or  a  zon. 

Jordan's yurser;/  of  Surelti(.i.  ii.  d. 

RUBBER,  probably  a  misprint,  for 
lubber,  in  Middl.  Spanish  Gyp^ie. 
See  Aim,  to  give.  [Nares  appears 
to  be  in  error  in  this  conjecture, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  song  of  the  1 7th 
century.] 

tTlie  tenth  u  a  shop-Uft  that  carries  a  bob, 
■       When  he  ranges  the  city  the  shops  for  to  rob ; 
Th'  eleventh's  a  hubber,  much  used  of  late. 
He  goes  to  tJie  alehouse  and  there  steals  the  plate. 
The  twelfth  a  trapan,  if  a  cull  he  doth  meet, 
He  naps  all  his  cole,  and  turns  him  i'  th'  street. 
Then  hark  well,  Stc. 

fTV)  BUBBLE.  To  cheat.  A  word  ap- 
parently of  some  antiquity  in  tliis 
sense,  although  the  origin  of  it  is  not 
clear.  The  noun,  in  the  modern 
sense  (as  the  South-sea  bubble,  &r.J, 
was  probably  taken  from  the  verb. 

The  tincture  of  the sun's-beard ;  the  powder ot  ilie 
moon's-homs;  or  a  quintessence  extrat  ted  troui  the 
souls  of  the  heathen  gods ;  will  go  off  ran  iy  lur  au 
universal  medicine,  and  bubble  the  simple*  out  •  f 
their  money  first,  and  their  lives  afterwards. 

Ticelte  Inaenious  CIki meters,  l(i">r). 
Towanls  the  latter  end  of  tnis  month  tlure  \\\\\  l)c 
more  people  in  Smithfield  than  in  Wi,t minster  Hall ; 
Jack  Pudding  and  Harlequin  telhn?  jitones  in  jest  to 
get  money  in  earnest,  and  have  much  better  iiick 
than  tluwe  who  while  they  are  makiim  a  play  day,  lo>r 
one  half  uf  their  money  at  gamin*,:,  uiid  have  the  uthrr 
half  pick'd  out  of  their  pocket ;  such  people  are  in 
more  danger  of  going  hotue  mad  than  drunk;  and  it 
is  hnrd  to  say  which  of  the  two  lix>ks  more  like  u  lo<^il, 
he  that  wants  wit.  or  he  that  has  so  foolishly  hern 
bubbled  out  of  his  money.  Poor  Robi.i,  \~tM. 

(^.  Wliieh  arc  your  best  sort  of  customers  ? 
A.  Either  your  city-aprentice  that  robs  his  master  for 
me.  or  your  country-gentleman  that  sells  las  estate, 
or  else  your  young  extravagant  shop-keeper,  that  is 
newly  set  up :  these  I  bubble  tiU  they  grow  weary  of 
me.  and  never  leave  them  till  I  have  ruin'd  them,  and 
if  they  leave  me,  1  either  force  them  to  purchtise  my 
silence  at  a  dear  rate,  or  swear  a  bastard  to  them,  tho' 
I  was  never  with  child. 

Tht-  Tmni'Misses  CntechismAlOS. 

In  the  following  example,  tlie>/.  s.  is 
used  for  n  man  who  is  bubhlctl. 

And  here  begins  the  latid  oatastiojihc;  il  ih-y  t!  ink 
that  lie  iia*  too  much  regard  tor  his  reputation,  .>.  ux) 
much  modesty  tuiuake  use  ot  the  stutntc  !or  his  lo 
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fence,  or  perhaps  (whafs  more  prevalent  with  him 
than  either)  will  be  unwilling  that  the  town  should 
know  he  has  been  a  bubble,  then  they  stick  him  in 
earnest,  so  deep,  it  may  be,  that  he  must  be  forc'd  to 
cut  off  a  limb  of  his  estate  to  get  out  of  their  dutches. 
Tke  Country  OenlUman't  Fade  Mecum,  1097. 

The  allusion  in  the  following  passage 
is  to  the  bubbles  of  the  South-sea 
year  (1720). 

A4joyning  to  this  village  the  duke  of  Argyle  had  a 
fine  seat  called  Caen-wood.    You  remember  him  at 


the  head  of  the  Endish  at  the  famous  battel  of  Bla- 
reeuies ;  but  I  shaU  do  him  wrong  to  mention  him 
till  I  come  to  his  own  rountry,  where  his  ancient  and 
noble  family  have  been  very  conspicuous  for  so  many 
axes,  and  where  Iiis  personal  character  will  be  best 
plMieU.  It  now  belon</8  to  one  Dale,  an  upholsterer, 
who  bought  it  out  of  the  bubbles. 

Journey  through  England,  1734. 

BUBUKLE.  A  corrupt  word,  for  car- 
buncle>  or  something  like  it. 

His  face  is  all  bubuiles,  and  whelks  and  knobs. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  8. 

BUCK.     Liquor    or    lye   for   washing 
linen.     Bauche,  Germ. 
Dr.    Johnson   quotes    the    following 
passage  as  an  example  of  it,  in  this 
sense : 

Buck,  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck  I  kc. 

Merr.  W.,  iii,  3. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Ford  also  in- 
tends a  pun  ;  '*  I  would  I  could  wash 
the  horned  beast  out  of  myself." 
It  is  used  also  for  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once.  Thus  a  wash  of 
clothes,  or  a  buck  of  them,  are  the 
same. 

But  now  of  late  not  able  to  travel  with  her  furred 
pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  3. 
The  wicked  spirit  could  not  endure  her,  because  she 
had  washed  among  her  buck  of  cloathes,  a  Catholique 
priestes  shirt.  Decl.  ofFopish  import,  4to.  E,  2. 

Then  shall  we  not  have  our  houses  broken  up  in  the 
night,  as  one  of  my  nyghtbors  had,  and  two  great 
buekes  of  clothes  stolen  out,  and  most  of  the  same, 
fyne  lynnen.  Caveat fgr  Com.  Curs.,  A.,  3  b. 

To  BUCK.  To  wash.  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  to  wash  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  a  note  on  this  passage  : 

Alas,  a  small  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief. 

Puritan,  Sh.  Sup.,  ii,  640. 

It  seems,  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  that  they  bucked  the  clothes 
in  the  river,  in  which  case  we  lose 
sight  of  the  lye  or  lixivium  of  the 
etymologists,  of  which  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authority.  The  expres- 
sion of  buck-washing  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  particular  mode. 

You  were  best  meddle  in  buck-washing.  Mer.  W.,  iii,  3. 

Also  to  drive  a  buck,  for  to  carry  on 

a  wash  : 

W.  II I  will  in  and  cry  too ;  never  leave 
Cry. II.;,  until  our  mauls  may  drivea  buck 
With  my  salt  tears,  at  the  next  wasliing  day. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  2U,  It,  L 


This  bucking  was  done  by  beating 
the  clothes  in  the  water  on  a  stone, 
with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end. 
Hence  we  have  also,  to  beat  a  buck : 

Faster !  I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am  sure ; 

If  I  were  to  beat  a  buck  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

Mass.  Firg.  Mart.,  iv,  3. 

It  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of 
this  island,  but  particularly  in  Scot- 
land. Bucking  continues  to  be  the 
technical  term  for  washing  new  yarn, 
linen,  &c.,  in  the  process  of  whiten- 
ing them. 

BUCK-BASKET.  A  basket  in  which 
linen  was  carried  to  be  washed,  or 
bucked.  See  Merry  W.  W.  passim. 
The  incident  of  the  buck-basket  seems 
to  us  rather  improbable.  But  there 
is  a  story  of  Ben  Jonson  being  so 
sent  home,  iu  a  state  of  ebrietv,  ami 
other  tales  of  the  same  sort  exist. 
SeeMr.D'Israeli*s  Quarrels  of  Authors, 
iii,  p.  130.  They  who  would  fain 
have  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  ene- 
mies, contrary  to  history,  may  fancy 
that  this  incident  was  Eluded  to  in 
FalstafTs  adventure. 

fBUCKLE.  To  turn  your  buckle  be- 
hind, to  be  patient. 

Barbary,  you  are  much  to  blame  to  Csll  oat  with  your- 
•elfc  for  want  of  better  company.  If  you  be  angiy, 
turns  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind  you,  for  I  know 
nobody  is  in  love  with  you. 

Breton's  Posts  with  a  Packet  of  Mad  Letters,  1637. 

tBUCKLE-GARTER.  A  garter  fas- 
tened by  a  buckle,  in  use  in  the  1 7th 
century. 

I  might  easily  forget  the  buckle-barters.  But  is  there 
nothmg  else  in  that  ancient  and  venerable  poet,  l)ut 
dry  stories  of  footmanship,  and  such  like  low  accom- 
plishments ?  Sachard's  Observations,  1671,  p.  43. 

BUCKLER,  V.  To  defend.  The  use 
of  this  verb  is  not  peculiar  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Yet  if  those  weake  habillements  of  warre,  can  but 
buckler  it  from  part  of  the  rude  buffets  of  our  iuIvit- 
saries.  Hey  wood's  Apol.for  Actors,  Ho,  A,  4. 

'lis  not  the  king  can  buckler  Gaveston. 

Edw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  385. 
King  Edward  is  not  here  to  buckler  thee.  Jbi,l.,3W. 

See  Tam.  Shr.,  iii,  2. 

fBUCKLER-PlECE.  "One  end  of  a 
sur-loin  of  beife  called  the  buckler 
peece,  by  reason  of  a  large  flat,  bone 
in  that  part."  Abortive  of  an  Idle 
Houre,  1620. 

BUCKLERS.  To  give  bucklers.  An 
old  phraae,  signifying  to  yield,  or  lay 
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by  all  tlioughts  of  defence;  clypenm 
abj  i  eerc .     Johnson, 

a'^okwi  )iinulywit,  Margaret,  it  will  not  hnrtawo- 
inuii;  uad  Ks'lpray  tbee,call  Beatrice:  I  mm  thee 
thr  hvrl  h  n, .  Much  A.,  T,  8. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  fight- 
ing for  a  prize  of  bucklers,  in  which 
the  bucklers  themselves  were  used  : 

Pltoy  Hu  honest  part,  and  hear  awtw  the  bucHen. 

B.  Jone.  Case  ie  altered. 

Thus  to  take  up  the  bucklers  means 
to  contend : 

Charge  one  of  them  to  take  up  the  buehlers 
Against  that  hair-monger  Horace. 

Decker's  Satironuuti*. 
If  \ou  hty  dtnrn  the  bueklen,  you  lose  the  rictory. 

Bvery  Woman  in  her  huwumr. 
Age  is  nobodie — ivhen  youth  is  in  place,  it  ywM  the 
other  the  huckUrs.  Old  Meg  of  Heref.,  P.  8. 

See  these  and  other  authorities,  in 
SteeTens's  ed.  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare. 
Bl^CKLERS-BURY.  This  street,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  druggists,  who  sold 
all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well  as 
dry. 

Coiue.  I  cannot  cog,  and  sav  thou  art  this  and  that, 
like  a  many  of  tliese  Usping  unwthoni  buds,  that  come 
like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  Wat  Buckler*' 
bitrv  in  simple  time.  iler.  W.  W.,  iii,  8. 

(lo  into  Hfklent-biiry  and  fetch  me  two  ounces  of  pre- 
H'ncd  niiiouuett;  look  tlierc  be  no  tobacco  taken  in 
fix  fcliop  \\  liilc  he  weighs  it  I>eeher*e  Weetward  Hoe. 
llun  into  BucklerS'hury  for  two  ounces  of  druon 
Milter,  some  spermaceti  and  treacle.  Ind. 

tBUCKRAxM-BAG.  The  lowest  class 
of  attorneys  appenr  to  have  carried 
bags  of  this  material. 

To  Westminster  Hall  I  went,  and  made  a  search  of 
iMKinirit'.  from  the  blncke  gowne  to  the  buckram  boff, 
it  tiieienere  unie  such  sei;jeant,  bencher,  counsailer, 
atturncy,  or  pctufogger.   A/wA,  Pierce  PeHileese,li9i. 

BUCKS  TALL.     A  net  to  catch  deer. 
Thu»  Walla  remonstrates  with  Diana : 

Mavf  I  to  make  thee  crowncs;  been  nth*ring  still 

yair-rliirkt  Etesia's  ytulow  cammomul; 

j\ud.  wiiinjc  by  thee  on  our  llowrie  beds, 

\nit  tli\  Titino  huck-stals  with  well  twisted  threds, 

To  be  tVimakcu  V  Brovcn,  Brit.  Poet.,  ii,  p.  108. 

To  BUD,  seems  to  be  put  for  to  lie,  in 
the  following  passage,  if  it  be  not 
corrupt,  which  I  should  think  it  is. 

I'ls  strange  these  varlcts — 

— Dxtreum  strange,  should  thus  boldly 

Bud  in  your  sight,  unto  vour  son. 

B.'ji-  Fl.  Mona.  Thorn.,  iv,  2. 

BUDGE,  is  explained  in  all  the  old 
dictionaries  to  mean  fur.  Minshew 
says  particularly,  lamb's  fur,  which  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  Cam- 
bridge statutos,  directing  facings  to 
be  made,  **  furruris  bugyeisy  sive 
agnini**  /*     the    Latin    word     being 


evidently  intended  to  explain  the 
barbarous  one. 

In  th'  interim  comes  a  most  officious  drud&rc. 

B^  fkoe  ud  goim  draw'd  out  with  the  same  hn.ige. 

Corbet,  Iter.  Bormh..  \>.  '^. 
Budge  baehdorss  &  company  of  poor  old  m^u.  clotlu-d 
inlong  gOfwnsUBed  witn  lambs  fur,  who  attend  on 
the  kramayor  of  the  dty  of  London  when  itc  enters 
into  offlee.  Bailey'^  F"li  -  Diet. 

Budge  rowe,  a  streete  so  called  of  the  buJge  turre.  and 
of  iidnnan  dvdling  there. 

Stowe'e  Sureey  of  LokJou,  p.  xKKJ. 

In  this  sense  Mr.  Warton  supposes 
it  to  be  used  in  the  following  line  of 
Milton,  notwithstanding  the  tauto- 
logy: 

To  uiose  di^f  doeton  of  the  Stoic  fur.     Conuu,Hy^. 

See  Todd  8  Milton,  in  Comus,  1.  797. 
Mr.  Todd  produces  three  passages 
in  which  budge  seems  to  mean  stiff 
or  surly:  but  the  word  in  those 
places,  as  well  as  in  Milton,  is  metn- 
phoriodly  ased :  a  budge  countenance, 
meaning  one  that  reseml)Ies  the 
wearers  of  budge,  in  gravity,  severity, 
&c.  Thus  the  **  budge  doctors"  are 
grave,  severe,  stiff  doctors. 
Marston  calls  a  man  budge-face,  from 
wearing  a  large  beard.  Here  the 
beard  was  the  fur. 

Poor  hudge-fue,  boweate  alaeve,  but  let  him  passe. 
Once  fiirre  a  boid  shall  pririlege  an  asse. 

Scourge,  111,  \. 

Or  else  he  meant  solemn-face. 
To   BUFF.     To    beat,   or    strike    vio- 
leutiy. 

There  ^ras  a  shock 

To  have  bvff'd  out  the  blood 

Of  ought  but  n  block.  B.  .Ji-vf. 

BUFF,  as    a    substantive,   is    merely  a 
contraction  of  &u^<?^.    Spenser  usc^  it. 

Nathelesse  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent.  F.  C,i..  II  v  fi 

fBUFFE.     A  wild  ox. 

A  b^ffe  or  wilde  oxe.  Xcnf  .  ■ '  t  r. 

tro  BUFF.     To  puff. 

Now  as  the  winde,  buffing  upon  a  hill 

With  roaring  breath  against  a  ready  mill,    hi'  B<ir: >!.■(. 

tBUFFElN,  adj.  Made  of  buffaloes'  skin  ; 
or  simply  of  leather.    See  Buffi x. 

Beneath  his  arm  a  buffen  kuaps:ick  him.', 
Stuft  full  of  writings  in  an  uukiiowu  ton-ziu'. 

Quarles*  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  16*7.  I»  117 

fBUFF- FACED.  Perhnps  leather-faced. 

Tissack  that  rocks  the  bovliug  brain  to  rest, 
Contirms  the  ajred  hams,  and  w  arms  tlic  brest 
Of  mllantry  to  action,  runs  half  sliaro 
And  mettal  with  the  buff-farcl  >oiis  of  \v;»r. 

Fletcher's  l'u<.  ,i:  f .  p.   ill. 

fBUFFIAN.     A  buffoon. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  self  to  relate;  sonic  odilc  st<>.\  to 
you.  neconliiijr  to  the  antieiit  cu'^ti'm.  ti  stir  \\\>  }>>nv 
attention  l)y  lau;.:litt*r;  it  becoiiiitli  11. ,-:   u  iii;:ii  "i  m\ 
leamiui;  to  be  so  j:re;it  a  hnjfhui      \."\  tln)>.  wliu  \\\\i 
need  oi  my  rouns«.'l  in  tlieir  attair-  ii;i<rr  imt.'  i.h  "Iu 
by  one,  to  my  own  1<k1'j:iiis:. 

Comical  Uiit  i  •/  t  r  Fitnuu  ...  li. .">.">. 
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BUFF.JERKIN.  Originally  a  leathern 
waistcoat;  afterwards,  one  of  the 
colour  theuce  called  huff  i  a  dress 
worn  by  Serjeants  and  catchpoles. 

I  know  not  at  whow  snit  he  is  arrested,  well. 
But  lie's  in  a  *uxt  of  hvff^  which  'rested  him,  that  I 
can  teU.  Com..  E.^  ir,  2. 

See  the  ludicrous  account  of  the 
bailiff  immediately  preceding. 

Aye  oe  rare  of  that, 
For  I  have  certain  eoblins  in  btdf-jerkins. 

£ft»^U^.O.  P1.T.408. 

It  was  also  a  military  dress.  When 
the  captain  of  a  citadel  refuses  to 
give  it  up,  through  fidelity  to  his 
prince,  the  answer  is, 

O  heavens,  that  a  Christian  should  be  found  in  a  h^' 
jerkiu !  Captain  (Conscience,  I  love  thee,  captain. 

MaleoHttnt,  0.  FL,  iv,  91. 

So  also  here : 

A  happy  siiiht !  rarely  do  birffSt  and  budge 
Embrace,  us  do  our  soiildier  und  the  judge. 

GaytoH,  Fe»t.  Notes,  iv,  15,  p.  251. 

See  Budge. 
BUFF  NE  BAFF.     Neither  one  thing 
nor  another.     Nothing  at  all. 

A  certaine  persone  bein|(  of  hym  ([Socrates]  bidden 

f;ood  speede,  saied  to  hym  n|;aiue  neither  buffe  ne  baff 
that   IS,   made  him  no  kind  of  answer].    Neither 
was  Socratn  therewith  any  thine  discontented. 

Vdall  Jpophik.,  fol.  9. 

BUFFIN.  Used  for  some  coarse  material, 
whether  literally  bufflefither,  or  coarse 
stuff  of  that  colour,  does  not  appear. 

My  young  ladies 
In  buffin  gowns,  and  green  aprons !  tear  them  off. 

jiasyinff.  City  Mad.,  iv,  4. 

The   Stage  direction  says,   that   they 
come  **  in  coarse  habits,  weeping." 
fBUFFLE.     A  buffalo. 

A.  But  what  if  it  were  buls  flesh  V 
I'.  O  God,  that's  worst  of  all  -.  it  is  an  aj^ie,  grosse, 
Imrd.  stincking,  and  dry  flesh,  of  Imd  nourishment,  and 
i")  never  well  rosted  by  the  fire,  nor  concorted  by  the 
stO]u;ike,  und  in  a  word,  it  is  worse  then  buffies  flesh. 
The  Pauenger  of  Bentenuto,  1812. 

tBUFFLE-HEAD.  A  fool;  a  heavy, 
stupid  fellow. 

Why,  you  blockhead,  you've  almost  thrown  t!ie  door 
off  the  hinges.  D'ye  think  our  doors  are  made  at  Uie 
publick  charge  ? — What  mnkes  von  stare  so.  bufftehead.' 
What's  your  Dusineas,  I  tay  ?  .Vnd  w  ho  are  ye  ? 

Flautus's  Comedies  utade  Englith,  1694. 

tBUFFLER.     A  buffalo. 

Tpim  liis  loyns  a  leathern  zone 
Above  liis  coat  was  irirted  en. 
Made,  I  suppose.  n{  birfflrrs  hide, 
And  was  at  least  four  inches  wide. 

HttJibraa  Redivitus,  part  12. 

tl>UFFON.    An  ape  or  baboon. 

Am)  because  he  suspected,  that  they  (who  brought 
with  them  certmne  buffutu  as  slaves  to  be  sold)  whom 
by  tliJinre  they  found  there,  would  by  speedie  riding 
out  sTive  intelligence  of  that  which  they  saw,  those  he 
spoyled  uf  their  commodities,  and  slew  them  all. 

Holland's  Ammianvs  Marcellinus,  1609. 

A  BUG,  now  usually  BUGBEAR.  An 
object  of  terror  ;  a  species  of  goblin. 


Btog,  in  Welsh,  means  a  goblin ;  and 
Pug,  in  English,  probably  derived 
from  it,  had  often  the  same  meaning. 
See  Pug. 

Tush,  tosh !  fear  boys  with  bugs.  Tam.  Skr,  i,  3. 
Afterwards  thev  tell  them,  that  those  which  they  tiuw, 
were  bu^s,  witches,  and  hass. 

Lnalerus,  de  Spectris,  transl.  1572,  p.  *3l. 

Lemureaaxe  described  by  Ab.  Fleming, 
as 

HobgoUina,  or  night-walking  spirits,  black  bugs 

SoiiuncL,  p.  471  a. 
Hiow  that  wonld  die  or  ere  resist,  are  growu 
The  mortal  bugs  o*  the  field.  Cgmh.,  v,  3. 

Which  be  the  very  bnages  that  the  Psalme  meaneth 
oo,  wnlking  in  the  nignt  and  in  comers. 

jtsck.  Toxopk.,  p.  Gl,  new  ed. 

[In  Matthew's  Bible,  Ps.  xci,  5,  is 
rendered,  "Thou  shalt  not  nede  to 
be  afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night."] 

This  hand  shall  bale  them  dowu  to  deei)est  hell. 
Where  none  but  furies,  bugs,  aud  tortures  dwell. 

Spanish  Trag.,  O.  Pi.,  iii,  234. 

[Btig-worda^  ugly  words,  words  cal- 
culated to  frighten  or  disgust.] 

\Tere.  But  heark  ye,  my  feiluw-adveuturer,  are  vou 
not  marry'd  ? 

Geo.  Marry'd? — that's  a  huj-rrord—^xixhev,  il"  thou 
hast  any  such  design,  keep'  on  thy  mask..  le»t  I  Ue 
tempted  to  wickedness.  Bclot's  I'ou'nyrr  hrotker,  1696. 
iMerrg.  Youare  resolved  to  \:o  to  her  again;  uorwith- 
ttanding  the  damn'd  trick  she  scrv'd  >ou  with  the 
sea  captain  and  your  noble  re«olution  to  the  conti  arv  ? 
I'll  see  her  hangM  first !  No.  tho  she  bejr  it  n  thouaiind 
times,  and  with  a  thousand  te^im,  I'll  n'e'r  {ro  near  her ! 
Keepw.  Did  I  say  such  bug-trords  ? 

Sr.lU'it's  JirVainiru.  lG.*)7. 

tl  tell  you,  sir,  I  know  vuur  creaiurc ; 

I  say,  sir,  she's  a  whore.'  no  better. 

And  you're  a  pimp  to  vindieai*-  her. 

At  these  provoking  bun'onr  irorh. 

Amidst  the  crowd hotii  drew  the-r  swoidii. 

HudihiiK  Hfdicirus.  vol.  ii,  pari  >>. 

fBUGANTINE.  A  sort  of  ship,  ^^^e(l 
apparently  in  coa^tiiiir. 

F.  Earnest:   what  earnest  to  hon»e-!etters,  we  nLiy 

Eut  the  pipes  into  the  caj«es.  ^ih*  und  leant e  out  some 
arque,  loist,  or  ^aii/fwr,  that  jroes  to  Genoa :  from 
whence  we  will  embarqiie  fur  Genoai. 

The  Fasjniger  of  Brute  nu  to,  1«12. 

fBUGLE-BROWED.  Browed  like  a 
buffalo,  one  name  for  which  animal 
was  bugle. 

Wife.  Tis  for  mine  own  credit  if  I  forbtar,  not  tJiine, 
thou  bugle-brow'd  beast  thou. 

MiddUton.  .inythintf  for  n  Quiet  I.tf'r 

BUGLE-HORN.  Bucuice  comu.  a  small 
hunting  liorn. 

Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  bahlritk. 

Much  Ad(\  i,  1 . 

I  think  Benedict  means  to  sav,  **or 
wear  a  horn,  though  so  worn  as  to  be 
invisible;"  invisible  baldrick,  meaning 
a  baldrick  which  renders  it  invisible. 
Bugle  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  curk- 
old's  horns.  Thus  a  wife  calls  her 
husband  a  bugle-brow' d  beast,  Middle- 
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ton's   Any   thing  for  a  quiet   Life, 

410,  F,  b. 

Bugle  is  derived  from  bugill,  which 

niennt  a  buffalo,  or  periiaps  any  horned 

cattle. 

He  beareth  azure,  a  buffe.  Or  some  call  it  a  buffiU^ 
and  describe  it  to  be  like  an  oxe. 

R.  Holme  Acad.,  II,  ix,  p.  170. 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  was  bowgle 
or  howgill.  See  Jamieson.  Buffe ^ 
buijhy  and  buffle,  are  all  given  by 
Banett,  as  synonymous  for  the  wild 
ox. 
BULCIHN.  A  diminutive  of  buU;  a 
buUrnlf.  It  should  be  bulkin,  that 
being  the  proper  diminutive;  and 
probably  it  was  so  pronounced. 

Hazard  and  Wilding,  how  ia't?  how  is't,  bulchifuf 

Gamester,  0.  PI.,  ix,  71. 
Do'st  roar,  bulehinf  do'st  roar? 

Satiromoitis,  Grig,  of  Dr.,  iii,  p.  170. 
I  was  at  supper  last  night  with  a  new-wean'd  bulckin. 

Jf an  ton's  Dutch  Courtes.,  ii,  1. 
And  better  yet  than  this,  a  bulehin  two  years  old, 
A  ( iirl'd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft'  might  have  been  sold. 

Dravt.  Polyolb.,  S.  xxi,  p.  1050. 
tYet  1  doul)t  heele  proove  but  a  victualer  to  the  camp, 
H  notalile  fat  double-chind  bulehin. 

Decker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  1607. 

tBULFINCH.  A  simpleton.  See  the 
example  given  under  Bull-speaking. 

He,  after  a  distracted  countenance,  and  strange  words, 
takes  tliis  bvlfiuch  by  the  wrist,  and  carried  him  into 
the  priv-y  and  there  willed  him  to  put  in  his  head  but 
while  he  had  written  his  name  and  told  forty. 

Jests  of  George  Peele,  n.  d. 

BULK.  The  body.  From  the  Dutch 
bulcke,  thorax. 

And  strike  thee  dead,  and  trampling  on  thy  bulk. 
By  stamping  with  my  foot  crush  out  thy  soul. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  ri,  478. 
Antonio's  shape  hath  cloath'd  his  bulk  and  visage ; 
Only  his  liands  and  feet  so  large  and  callous, 
Eeq'uire  more  time  to  supple. 

Jlhumaz.,  0.  PL  vii,  183. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withaL 

Shakesp.  Rape  ofLucr.,  SuppL,  i,  601. 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  buli. 

Rich,  m,  U  4- 

BULL-B  egg AR.  a  kind  of  hobgoblin ; 
rendered  by  Coles,  '*  Larva,  terricula" 
men  turn,**  So  Fleming's  Nomenclator, 
under  terriculamentum,  explains  it, 
"A  scarebug,  a  bullbegger,  a  sight 
that  frayeth,  and  frighteth.'*  P.  469  b. 

Look  wliat  a  troop  of  hobgoblins  oppose  thanselres 
against  me;  look  what  usly  visages  play  the  buU- 
brpper.t  with  us.  SMlton't  Don  Quiz.,  p.  190. 

Anil  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  bnU-heagers,  spirits, 
Mit(-heM,'urchens,  elves,  8cc. — and  such  ouier  hugs,  Uiat 
we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes. 

Scot's  Disc,  of  mteher.,  1580,  p.  188. 

Used  generally,  even  to  a  late  period, 
for  any  terrifying  object.  The  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.  Bold 
beggary  which  Skinner  mentions,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory. 


tXhen  she  (in  anger)  in  her  arracs  wotild  snatch  me, 
And  bid  the  begger,  or  bull-beg^er,  catcli  iiic ; 
With,  take  him,  oegger,  take  mm,  would  she  ^av. 

Taylor's  irorkJ.  1680. 
tOf  all  things,  hee  holds  fasting  to  be  a  most  super- 
stitious branch  of  Popery,  he  is  a  maine  enciuy  to 
£mber  weekes,  he  hates  Lent  worse  then  a  l)utcber  or 
a  Puritan,  and  the  name  of  Good-Friday  alfrights  hint 
like  a  bulbegaer.  Ibui. 

tAnd  therefore  the  heads  of  the  faction,  having;  in 
their  malicious  policy  (to  work  fears  and  je;ilousies 
a^inst  him)  tola  the  people,  that  the  popes  nuncio 
(that  great  bulbegaer)  was  sohciting  butli  in  Spam  and 
France  the  kings  nusiness  for  foreign  aids. 

Summons,  Vindic.  of  K.  (.'Ii<i,ls  ].  ]'\i'' 
tAnd  beins  an  ill-look'd  fellow,  he  has  a  ])eiisioh  troui 
the  churchwardens  for  being  bullbei/f/ar  to  ail  tlie 
froward  children  in  the  parish. 

Mounfforl,  Grernvirl:  Park.  Ifil'l. 

fBULLARY.     A  place  for  boiling. 

A  messuage  and  groimd  in  BcduoU  Green,  and  a  dose 
called  TognaU,  and  certain  salt  fatts  or  hulhirUj.  and 
divers  other  lands  in  Droitwich,  late  tlic  iniicntance 
of  George  Dawks  deceased,  the  testator. 

liills  in  C/iaiirciy.  ii,  ^2. 

BULLED.  The  same  as  boiled,  q.  v., 
swelled  or  emboss'd. 

'    And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  'bove  tlieir  lieads. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shcj'.,  i.  3. 

fBULLET.  A  billet,  or  order  for  a 
lodeing. 

At  the  signe  of  the  AngcU:  but  you  may  i;oe  whether 
you  please,  and  thinke  good,  and  to  that  end,  thi  re  is 
a  bullet  for  the  warrant  of  your  lodging,  without  u  huh 
none  will  entertaine  you  into  their  house. 

The  Passenger  of  Benrrnutu,  1G1:2. 

tBULL-FLY.     The  stag-beetle. 

Ccrf  volant.    A  homed  beetle :  a  bulljlie,  or  honiet 

Nomni(!>i/"r. 

BULLION,  besides  its  usual  significa- 
tion, of  gold  or  silver  uncoined,  nuaiit 
also,  according  to  the  old  dictionaries, 
"  copper-plates  set  on  the  breast 
leathers  or  bridles  of  horses,  for 
oruainents."  I  suspect  that  it  also 
meant,  in  colloquial  use,  copper  lace, 
tassels,  and  ornaments  in  imitation  of 
gold.  Hence  contemptuously  attri- 
buted to  those  who  affected  a  finerv 

m 

above  their  station.  Thus  it  is  said 
to  some  shabby  gamesters : 

Not 
While  yon  do  eat  and  lie  about  the  town  here. 
And  coxen  in  your  bullions. 

B.  Jons.  Dev.  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

Also,  in  describing  an  ape,  fantasti- 
cally dressed  to  play  tricks,  B.  and 
Fl.  say. 

That  ape  had  paid  it 
What  dainty  tricks  1— 
In  his  Fraich  doublet  with  his  blisterd    imiiVd  up] 

buUums 
In  a  long  stock  ty'd  up ;  0  how  daintily 
Would  Ihave  made  him  wait,  and  shift'  a  trenclu i. 
CajT)'  a  cup  of  wine.  Bcfff/ar's  Bufh.  i\ .  4. 

It  is  here  also  among  a  list  of  dresses  : 

The  other  is  his  dressing  bloek.  upon  wltom  niv  h^rd 
lays  all  his  clothes  and  fashions,  wv  he  voucfusatts 
them  his  own  person  :  you  slial)  see  him  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  jfalley-foist,' at  noon  in  the  buVion.  in  the 
evening  in  quirpo.  Massing,  tatol  Dup.ii/,  ii,  •^. 
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See  Galley  FOIST  and  Querpo. 
Bi/ion,  ill   French,  means  base  coin, 
and  bullion  was  so  used  in  English. 

And  those,  wliich  eld's  strict  doom  did  diaallow, 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  for  current  now. 

5y/r.  J>u  B.,  Week  2,  Day  2. 

fBULLOSE. 

The  sparkline  Mlo*e  of  her  eyes 
Like  two  ecclipsed  sons  did  nse 

Beneath  her  christal  brow. 

FUtcker*s  Poems,  p.  227. 

fBULL'S-FEATHER.  One  of  the  sym- 
bols  of  cuckoldom.  The  following 
song  is  of  the  1 7th  cent. 

The  Bulls  Feather. 
It  chanced  not  long  ago  as  I  was  walking, 
An  eccho  did  bring  me  where  two  were  a  talking, 
TwHs  n  man  snid  to  his  m  ifc,  dye  liad  I  i-aiher, 
Than  to  be  coniuted  and  wear  a  bulls /rather. 
Then  presently  she  replv'd,  sweet,  art  thou  Jealous? 
Thou  canst  not  plav  A  ulcan  before  I  play  Veniu ; 
Thy  fancies  are  foolish,  such  follies  to  gather, 
There's  many  an  honest  man  hath  worn  the  bulls 

feather. 
Though  it  be  invisible,  let  no  man  it  scorn, 
Though  it  be  a  new  feather  made  of  an  old  horn. 
He  that  disdains  it  in  heart  or  mind  either. 
May  he  be  the  more  subject  to  wear  the  bulls  feather. 

fBULL- SPEAKING.  Boasting  lan- 
guage. 

Ltir.  He  is  doubtful,  but  yet  he  is  sure  he  knows  him. 
What  u  bultinch  is  this!  Sure  'tis  his  lanjrua^c  they 
call  bull-speaking.  Bronie^s  Morthern  Lass. 

BUL  LYONS,  a  pair  of.     Qu.  Pistols. 

Wliy  sluiuUl  no  biilw  raise  him?  (the  devil)  or  u 
Pair  of  buUyonsi'  Tiicy  go  as  big  as  imy. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Chances,  v,  2. 

fBULRUSH.  A  person  who  wassleiider 
in  form  was  popularly  compared  to 
a  bulrush. 

These  therefore  they  diet,  albeit  that  the  nature  of 
the  gyrles  is  to  be  liil  and  fatte ;  nrverthclesse  by  this 
their  diligent  drt'sj^iir^  and  trimming  of  them,  tiiey 
make  them  as  small  as  a  bulrush  •  and  hereupon  it 
falls  out  that  young  men  are  enamoured  of  them. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

BUMBARD.     Sep  Bombard. 
BUMBAST.     Se.  BoMH.\sr. 
BUMBASTE.      A  jocular   word  for  to 
beat,  or  baste.   [See  Bombast.] 

I  shall  bumbaste  you,  you  mocking  knave. 

Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI ,  i,  209 

BUMBLE-BEE.  The  humble  bee  was 
often  so  called ;  to  bumble  being  an 
old  word  for,  to  make  a  humming 
noise.  See  Skinner.  A  poem  printed 
in  1599  was  entitled  Caltha  Poetarum, 
or  the  Bumble  bee.  Dr.  Johnson's 
conjecture,  that  the  humble-hee  is  so 
called  from  having  no  sting,  is  evi- 
dently erroneous :  that  insect  being 
as  well  armed  as  any  of  its  tribe.  The 
verb  to  bumble  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

And  as  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire.     Wif.  of  Bath. 

Humble-bee  is  either  from  to  hum,  or 
is  a  corruption  of  this. 


f  But  still  persever  as  the  bumble-bee, 
Repmelesse  in  their  dung,  and  desperate. 

Copley's  til/ for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  78. 

[It    is   sometimes    called    simply    a 
bumble.^ 

tDost  see  yon  tender  webs  Arachne  spins, 
Through  which  wuh  ease  the  lusty  bumbles  break. 

H'hiting*s  Albino  and  Bellama,  1638. 

fBUM-CARD.  A  card  used  by  dis- 
honest gamesters. 

Eyther  by  pricking  of  a  caide,  or  pinching  of  it,  cutting 

at  the  nicke ;  eyther  by  a  bumbe  carde  tinelv  under, 

over,  or  in  the  middes,  &c.,  and  what  not  to  deceyve? 

Northbrooke,  Treatise  aaainst  Dicing,  1577. 

To  those  explovts  he  ever  stanos  prepar'd ; 

A  nllaine  excellent  at  a  bum-card. 

Rotclauds'  Humors  Ordinarie. 

fBUM-DAGGERS.  Large  dnsrgers  svhich 
were  worn  by  soldiers  in  the  place 
where  they  now  carry  bayonets. 

Two  thousand  hardy  Scots,  with  glaved  blades,  buw^ 
daggers  and  white  kerchers,  such  as  will  tight  and  face 
the  fiery  Freudi.  Sampson's  Vov  Breaker,  1636. 

fBUMKIN.  A  burlesque  term  for  the 
posteriors. 

And  80  1  take  my  leave ;  prithee,  sweet  Thumkin, 
Hold  up  thy  coats,  that  I  may  kisse  thy  bumkin 

Wit  Restor'd,  1658. 

fBUMLEAF.  "At  each  bum  leaf,  or 
high  inch  of  paper  seven  leaves  dis- 
tant," in  a  book.     Cotgr,,  p.  89. 

BUM-ROLLS.  Stuifed  cushions,  used 
by  women  of  middling  rank,  to  make 
their  petticoats  swell  out,  in  lieu  of 
the  farthingales,  which  were  more 
expensive.  The  cork  rumps,  and 
other  contrivances  of  more  modern 
date,  had  therefore  less  of  novelty  than 
was  imagined. 

Nor  you  nor  yuur  house  were  so  much  as  spok*  n  of, 
before  I  disbasnl  myself  from  my  iiood  aiul  niv  far;Iii:i- 
gal,  to  these  bum-ruwls,  and  your  whalebone  Ijodice. 

B.  Jons.  Poetoitt.,  ii.  I. 
Those  virtues  [of  a  bnwdj  rais'd  her  from  the  flat 
petticoat  and  kercher.  to  the  gorget  ami  hn,H-roU. 

Parson's  ll'eddiug,  0.  PI ,  xi.  460. 

BUM-TROTH.  A  grotesque  contrac- 
tion of  "by  my  troth." 

No,  ^M  troth,  good  man  Grumbe,  his  name  is  Ste- 
phano.  Ikanon  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  211. 

Bum  troth,  but  few  such  roysters  come  to  my  vearea 
at  tliii  day.  Ibid.,  220. 

So  also  bum  ladie,  for  **  by  my  lady,'* 
I.  e.,  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Xay,  bum-Indie,  1  will  not,  by  St.  Anne. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv,  7. 

tBUNCH.  The  common  word  for  a 
lump  or  swelling.  Formerly  bunch' 
back  was  the  word  for  what  we  now 
call  hunch-back. 

A  bunch  or  knot  in  the  tree,  bruscum. 

mthals'  Dictionarie,  cd.  1608,  )).  93. 

fTo  BUNCH.     To  thump. 

That  is  worlhie  to  bee  beaten,  bunched,  battered, 
punished,  &c.     Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  d.  S54. 
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fBUNCH-CLOD.  A  clod-hopper;  a 
clown. 

Tliere  are  a  fprttX  manr  bunch-elods  in  the  world,  that 
had  ratlier  hare  a  bdfy  fall  of  victuals  than  a  hand- 
some sweetheart  Poor  Bobin. 

tBUNCH,  MOTHER,  occurs  ar  the 
name  of  a  celehrated  ale-wife,  appa- 
rently of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
cent.  She  is  mentioned  hy  Dekker, 
in  his  Satiromastix,  printed  in  1602; 
and  in  1604  was  published  a  jest-book 
entitled,  Pasquils  Jests,  mixed  with 
Mother  Bunches  Merriments. 

Others  bv  slime,  as  frogs,  which  mav  be  alluded  to 
Mother  buncke*  sWmie  ale,  that  hath  made  her  and 
some  other  of  her  filpot  funilie  so  wealthie. 

Ntuk,  F%€rc9  PeniUue,  159S. 

BUNG.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach 
for  a  sharper  or  pickpocket. 

Away,  you  cut-purse  nucal,  you  filthy  buna^  away ! 

S  IUh.  ir,  ii,  4. 
My  bung  obserring  this,  takes  hold  of  time, 
Just  as  this  lord  was  dmwinte  for  a  prime. 
And  smoothly  nims  his  purse  that  lay  beside  him. 

Jn  A9*foT  Ape»,  1658,  p.  23S. 

Ill  the  same  book,  p.  323,  a  stealer  of 
buttons  is  called  a  button-bung. 
Bung,  in  the  cant  language,   meant 
also  a  pocket,  and  a  purse. 
BURBAGE,   RICHARD.     One  of  the 
actors  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who 
with  others  is  a  speaker  in  the  induc- 
tion to  Marston*s  Malcontent,  0.  PL, 
iv,  10.     By  a  foolish  inattention,  he 
is  twice  miscalled  Henry  in  the  course 
of  that  dialogue.     The  best  account 
of  him  is  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 
He,  with   Field,  receives  an   oblique 
compliment  from  B.  Jonson,  though 
it  is  in  character  of  the  foolish  Cokes : 

Cck.  Which  [of  the  puppet  actors]  is  your  Burbage 

now? 

Lfath.  Wliat  mean  you  by  that,  sir? 

Cok.  Your  best  actor,  your  Field.       Bartk.  Fair,  r,  8. 

BURDELLO.     See  Bordello. 
To  BURGEN,  for  burgeon.     To  sprout 
out.     See  BouRQEON. 

I  fear,  I  shall  berin  to  grow  in  love 
With  my  dear  self,  and  my  most  prosp'rousjparta, 
They  do  so  spring  and  burgeon.    B.  Jons.  Fox,  iii,  1. 
iThe  waterie  flowres  and  iillies  on  the  bankea, 
Like  blazing  comets,  burgen  {dl  in  rankes. 

Peel^s  Jraynment  of  Paris,  1584. 

BURGH,  or  more  properly  BURR.  A 
part  of  the  handle  of  a  tilting  lance, 
thus  exactly  described  by  R.  Holmes : 
"The  burre  is  a  broad  ring  of  iron 
behind  the  handle,  which  burre  is 
brought  into  the  sufflue  or  rest,  when 
the  tilter  is  ready  to  run  against  his 
eniray,  or  prepareth  himself  to  corn- 


bate  or  encounter  his  adverse  party.'* 
Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  iii,  ch.  17,  MS. 
Harl.,  2033. 

I'll  try  one  speare ,  thougli  it  prove  too  short  by 

the  burgh.  ^  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  38. 

Also,  the  projecting  rim  of  a  deer's 
horn,  close  to  the  head. 
BURGONET,  or  BURGANET.     A  kind 
of  helmet.     A  Burgundian's  casque. 
Skinner. 

And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet. 

2  Hen.  VI.  v.  1. 
This  demy  Atlas  of  the  world,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  man.  Jut.  ^'  CI.,  i,  5. 

Upon  his  head  his  glistering  buraanet, 
Tne  which  was  wrought  by  wonuerous  device. 

Spens.  Muiopot.  i,  7-». 

See  0.  PL,  vi,  542. 
BURGANT  is  a  contraction,  or  corrn[)- 
tion  of  burganet. 

TSiey  rode,  not  with  fans  to  ward  their  fates  from  tlie 
wind,  but  with  ft«ryrt«/,  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  buttlf- 
axe.  Greene's  Quip,  ^c,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  4'-'. 

BURGULLIAN.  Supposed  to  mean  a 
bully  or  braggadocio  ;  and  conjectnrcd 
to  be  a  term  of  contempt,  invented 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastard  ot* 
Burgundy  in  a  contest  with  Anthonv 
WoodviUe,  in  Smithfield,  146/. 

When  was  Bobadill  here,  your  captain?  that  rn^\u\ 


that  foist,  that  fencing  burgullian. 


IV, 


Jons.  Ev.  M.  in  If., 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 
fBURLIBOND.     Clumsy;  unwieldy. 

The  Danes,  who  stande  so  much  upon  their  umvcldic 
burlibound  souldtery,  that  they  account  of  no  iikui 
that  hath  not  a  battle-axe  at  his  girdle. 

Nask,  Pierce  Penilrssf.  lo!):J. 

\To  BURLIE.     To  cause  to  swell  ont. 

Tbink'st  thou  that  paunch,  that  burlies  out  thy  cuHt, 
Is  thriving  fat;  or  flesh,  that  seems  m  bniwnv  y 

Thy  paunch  is  dropsiedand  thy  cheeks  are  bioiit ; 
Thy  lips  are  white,  and  thy  cottij^lcxinii  tawny. 

Qmirlrs'  E-ibUitn. 

To  BURN  DAY  LIGHT.  A  provcrbi  .1 
phrase,  applicable  to  superfluous  ac- 
tions in  general. 

/F*  bum  dag  light :  here,  read,  read. 

Mtr.  ll\  1..  1. 

Mercutio  gives  a  full  explanation   of 
it : 

Come,  ye  burn  day  light,  ho! 
Bom   Nay,  that's  not  so.    Merc.  I  mean,  sir,  n  delay 
We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  Uke  lamps  by  day. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i.  4. 
Tjnie  rouleth  on,  / doo  hut  dag-Uaht  hurnc, 
Aiad  many  thin;^!)  indeede  to  doe  I  have. 

Churchy.  IVorth.  of  W.,  p.  96. 

BURNING,  or  BRENNING.  One  of 
the  names  for  a  disorder  which  has  no 
decent  appellation.  Alluded  to  in 
this  passage : 

No  heretics  hurnd.  but  winches'  suitors.     L'-ar,  ii:,  2 

+BUKMNG.STONE. 

Mill'-  IS  Can.irk-rlirtonok.  that  alone 
AVoulil  luru  l>i;«nu  to  .i  bm  .<-,.  i  fl.jne. 
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Stone  with  amAzement,  burniog  with  lores  fire ; 
Hard  to  the  touch,  but  short  in  her  desire. 

Wttti  Reereatums,  1664. 

BURRATINE.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
barracan,  explained  by  the  dictionaries 
a  coarse  kind  of  camlet.  Mr.  Gifford 
quotes  Purchas's  Microcosmus,  where, 
he  says,  it  is  spoken  of,  as  "  a  strange 
i^tuff,  recently  devised,  and  brought 
into  wear," 

B.  Jonson  introduces  burratines,  as  if 
they  were  a  kind  of  creatures,  but  his 
commentators  understand  him  to 
mean  monsters  so  dressed.  It  occurs 
only  in  a  stage  direction. 

Here  the  first  antimasque  entered.  A  she>nionster, 
delirered  of  six  butratines,  that  dance  with  six  panta- 
loons. Vision  of  Del,  Giff.  Jon.,  vii,  p.  800. 

fBURRE.  A  part  of  the  spear  used  in 
tilting.     See  Bubgh. 

Some  had  the  spere,  the  burre,  the  cronet  al  yelowe, 
and  other  had  them  of  diverse  colours. 

HalPt  Union,  1548.  Een.  17,  fol.  12. 

BURSE.  An  exchange  in  general. 
When  spoken  of  in  London,  commonly 
the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand, 
unless  otherwise  distinguished. 

She  says,  she  went  to  the  hum  for  patterns, 
—You  shall  find  he-  at  St.  KathemV 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  81. 
I  knew  not  what  a  coach  is 
To  hurry  me  to  the  Bune,  or  Old  Exchanee . 

Mass.  dtp  Mad.,  m,  I. 

See  Gifford  on  the  place. 
When  the  Royal  Exchange  was  meant, 
it  was  usually  so  distinu;uished,  at  least 
after  the  building  of  the  other. 

Afer  hath  sold  his  land  and  bought  a  horse, 
Wherewith  he  pranceth  to  the  rtfyal  Burse. 

Wifs  Recreations,  1663,  Epijpr.  106. 

Baker  speaks  thus  of  the  builaiug  of 
the  New  Exchange,  in  the  Strand : 

Also  at  this  time  in  the  Strand,  on  the  north  side  of 
Durlinm  house,  where  stuod  an  old  long  stable.  Robert 
earl  of  Salisbury,  now  lord  treasurer  of  Euglund, 
caused  to  be  built  a  stntelv  building,  wliich  upon 
Tuesday  the  tenth  of  April  in  the  year  1609.  was 
begun  to  be  richly  furnished  with  wares;  and  the 
next  day  after,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  prince,  with 
many  grciit  lords  and  ladies,  came  to  sec  it,  and  then 
the  king  gave  it  the  name  of  Britain's  Burse. 

ChronieU,  1609. 

Exeter  Change  was  a  part  of  an  old 
mansion  of  the  earls  of  Exeter,  vari- 
ously appropriated,  till  it  took  the  pre- 
sen  t  form .  [It  has  been  demol  i  shed .  ] 
The  rooms  over  the  New  Exchange 
were  formerly  shops  of  great  resort 
for  female  finery  ;  a  kind  of  bazaar. 
tBURSEN,  part,  p.     Burst. 

WTiereat  death  senzing  on  his  vitnll  part. 
His  members  burseu,  loathed  lift-  out  tlirs. 
And  with  a  deep-fetcht  groun  to  Charon  hies. 

Virffil,  by  VtcarSt  1633. 


To  BURST,  was  formerly  used  for  to 
break. 

You  will  not  pay  fiir  the  passes  yon  have  hurst. 

TkM.  Skr.,  Induct.  L 

111  be  sworn  he  nerer  saw  him,  but  once  in  the  Tih» 

yard ;  and  then  he  hurst  his  heaid,  for  crouding  among 

the  raarshal's-men.  3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  £ 

He  hurst  his  lance  against  the  sand  below. 

Faxrf.  Tasso,  vii,  87 

Bursting  of  lances  was  a  very  common 
expression.  See  also  0.  PI.,  ii,  12. 
BUSH.  The  proverb,  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush,  alludes  to  the  bush  which 
was  usually  hung  out  at  vintners' 
doors.  It  was  of  ivy,  according  to 
classical  propriety,  that  plant  being 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

Mow  a  days  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye  garland, 

Oascoigne's  Glass,  of  Goo, 
*T\a  like  the  hn-husk  unto  a  tarem.  Rival  Friends, 
Green  ity-husies  at  the  vintners'  doors. 

Sumner's  last  mil  and  l^L 

See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  epi- 
logue to  As  you  like  it. 

The  good  wine  I  produce  needs  no  ivy-hush. 

Summary  on  Du  Barlas.    To  the  Reader. 

BUSH-LANE,  in  Loudon,  seems  to  have 
been  famous  for  very  small  needles. 

And  now  they  may  go  look  this  Bush-lane  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay.  Lenton's  Leas.,  Char.  9. 

It  is  in  Cannon  street,  Walbrook. 
tBUSINE.     To  trouble  with  business; 
to  importune.  Fr. 

He  ]^rocnrith  traytors,  arrand  theves,  and  other 
notorious  offendora  to  accuse  me.  and  both  occupieth 
himself  in  suchc  thiuges,  and  busyneth  moche  the 
Idnges  highnes  consayle  in  England,  whiche  I  am 
sure  they  estem  as  appertaynyth.  State  Papers,\\i,  26. 

BUSINESS.  A  term  often  affectedly 
used,  by  the  gentlemen  who  piqued 
themselves  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  duello,  for  what  is  now  called  an 
affair  ofhonoury  a  quarrel.  To  make 
a  master  of  the  duel,  a  carrier  of  the 
differences^  Ben  Jonson  puts,  among 
other  ingredients,  "a  drachm  of  the 
business,**  and  adds. 

Tor  that's  the  word  of  tinctmre,  the  business.  Let  me 
alone  with  the  business.  I  will  carry  the  business.  I 
do  understand  the  business.  1  do  lind  an  affront  in 
the  business.     Masque  of  Mercury,  jrc,  vol.  v.  p  431 

So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Gould  Cartnta  himself 
Carry  a  business  better.  totf*!  Fi  {/rim,  v. 

fBUSINESS.  Occupation ;  diligence. 
Often  used  in  an  indelicate  sense. 

I  have  searched  for  a  Ir  jave  called  Idlenis, 
But  I  canot  find  him  f  ir  all  my  businis. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdoms. 
And  Lais  of  Corinth,  ask'd  Demosthenes 
One  hundred  crownes  for  one  niichts  bnsinesse. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680 
What  Crispulus  is  that  in  a  new  gown, 
All  trini'd  ^^  ith  loops  and  buttons  up  and  down. 
That  leans  there  on  his  arm  in  private  chut 
With  thy  yonog  wife,  what  Crispulus  is  that? 
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He's  proctor  of  a  court,  tliou  say'st,  and  Hon 
Some  businrss  of  my  wives :  tliou  brainless  {;oo<»e, 
He  does  no  business  of  tliy  wives,  not  he. 
He  does  tliy  busineas  (Coracine)  for  thee. 

Wits  Recreations,  1654. 

BUSK.  A  piece  of  wood  or  whalebone, 
worn  down  the  front  of  the  stavs,  to 
keep  them  straight.     Minshew, 

Who  on  my  busk,  even  with  a  pin,  cau  write 
The  aiiagrHni  of  my  name ;  present  it  hombly, 
Fall  back  and  smile. 

Queen  of  Arrag.,  0.  PL,  ix,  411. 

Johnson  quotes  Donne  for  it.  It  was 
thougiit  very  essential  to  the  female 
fisi;iire. 

Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stiffe  buske,  puflfe  verdingHll, 
Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  angelical. 

Marston,  Scourge,  II,  ni. 

It  seems  that,  in  HaU's  time,  such 
beings  as  are  now  popularly  called 
dandies  were  accused  of  wearing  busks, 
and  other  articles  of  female  attire. 

TyrM  [f.  e.,  attired]  with  pinn'd  rulFs,  and  fans,  and 

part  let  strips, 
And  busks ;  and  verdiiigales  ahout  their  hips. 

Sat.,  B.  IV,  vi,  9. 

Though  the  name  be  obsolete,  some- 
thing similar  has  generally  been  in 
use,  even  in  our  times.  It  is  Frencli, 
in  the  same  sense,  and  is  explained  in 
the  abridgment  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
Acad.  *'  Lame  d'ivoire,  de  bois,  de 
bflleine,  ou  meme  deader,  dont  les 
femmes  se  serveut  pour  lenir  leurs 
corps  de  jupe  en  etat."  Steel  is  used 
now. 
To  BUSK.     To  prepare.     Scotch. 

The  noble  baron  whet  his  courage  liot, 
And  bttsfd  him  boldly  to  the  drt-adful  fight. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  vii,  87. 
And  busied  them  bold  to  battle  and  to  tight. 

Ibtd.,  ix,  20. 

BUSK-POINT.     The  lace,  with  its  tag, 
which  secured  the  end  of  the  busk. 
Howell,  in  his  Vocabulary,  explains  it 
thus  in  Italian  : 

Af/hrito,  ntistro,  6  cordone  con  una  punta,  od  un  puntale, 
da  attibbiar  il  //usto.  Section  34,  art.  5. 

0  beiiulits  look  to  your  bust-points- 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  70. 
The  gfii-diiin  knot,  which  Alexander  great 

Did  whilnm  cut  Mith  iiis  all -conquering  sword, 
Was  nothing  like  thy  busk-point,  pretty  peat. 
Nor  could  so  fair  an  augury  afford. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  151. 

In  the  same  scene,  a  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  made  **  nineteen  sonnets 
of  [on]  his  mistress's  busk-point.'' 

tTIiese  can  make  lawes  and  kingtlomes,  tdter  states, 
Make  princes  gods,  and  p«H>re  men  potentatrs. 
An  nmorous  verse  (fairc  ladies)  winnes  your  loves, 
Sooner  than  busk  points,  farthin;;alls,  or  gloves ; 
\  poets  quill  doth  stand  in  greater  stead, 
'llnu  all  such  toyes,  to  gaiue  a  nuiiden  head. 

Becdome's  Foems,  1641. 


BUSKET.  Bosquet,  Fr.  A  small  bush, 
or  branch,  with  flowers  and  foliage. 

Youth's  folk  now  llocken  in  every'  wherr 
To  gather  May  buskeis  and  smellin;:  bieore. 

Sprns  Eel.,  May.  9. 

BUSKY.  The  same  as  bosky  above, 
woody. 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 

Above  yon  busky  hill.  1  IJen.  IV  \ ,  1. 

BUSS,  V.  To  kiss.  This  word,  which 
is  now  only  used  in  vulgar  lanjiuaue, 
was  formerly  thonght  of  sutticient 
dignity  to  rank  among  tragical  ex- 
pressions. 

Come  grin  on  me;  and  T  will  think  thou  smils!. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife.  A"  John,  lii  \ 

So  the  substantive : 

And  we  by  signs  sent  many  a  secret  buss. 

hrnyt.  Barous  U'ms.  C   S. 

But  it  had  already  suffered  some  de- 
gradation when  Herrick  wrote  this 
epigram  upon  it : 

Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this. 

We  buue  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss. 

U'orh.  )).  Oil). 

fBUSY.  To  be  busy,  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course.    See  Business. 

Thou  hast  beene  too  bust/  with  a  man. 
And  art  with  child ;  deny  it.  if  thou  can. 

Pasquil's  Night-dap.  HilO. 

tBUSY-BODY.     A  meddler. 

He  is  such  a  AKiy-6o</y  as  deserves  to  be  liitt  m  tlie 
teeth.  Hour!/.  Ki'.y. 

BUT.  Otherwise  than.  This  sense  is 
marked  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  obsolete. 

I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother.     Tnup.,  i.  2. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
supposed  to  mean  unless,  yet  it  appears 
to  have  no  unu>ual  signitication. 
Cleopatra  says  "Antony  will  be  him- 
self." To  which  he  replies,  *' But 
stirr'd  by  Cleopatra ;"  which  may 
either  mean,  **  but  Cleopatra  will  have 
the  merit  of  moving  him  to  be  so  ;'* 
or  moved  onli/  by  Cleopatra.  Ant. 
and  CI.,  i,  1.  So  again  in  act  iii, 
8C.  9.  *'But  yonr  comfort  makes  the 
rescue."  I  understand,  **  your  com- 
fort only  can  make,"  &c. 
In  the  following  passage  the  use  of 
the  word  is  certainly  verv  obseure  : 

But  being  charged,  we  will  bo  still  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take  it,  we  shall.       Jnt.  .j-  CL,  iv.  10. 

The  Oxford  editor  changed  it  to  ?iot. 
Subsequent  commentators  have  re- 
ferred us  rather  to  the  obsolete  sense 
of  without.  As  in  Kelly's  Scottish 
Proverbs :  **  He  could  eat  me  but 
salt."   "  Touch  not  a  cat  but  a  glove ;" 
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t.  e,i  without.  Unless,  the  meaning 
suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  will  make  tolerable 
sense  here. 

But  seems  to  be  used  for  noty  or  with' 
out,  in  the  following  example  : 

If  that  yon  say  you  will  not,  cannot  love, 

Ob  lieavena!  for  what  canie  then  do  yon  here  movef 

Arc  you  nut  frum'd  of  that  expertesi  mold, 

For  whom  all  in  tliis  round  concordance  hold? 

Or  are  you  framed  of  some  other  fashion. 

And  have  a  forme  and  heart,  ^t  yet  a  passion  ? 

Brown,  Brit.  Fast.,  I,  ii,  p.  47. 

BUTCHE.  Perhaps  instead  of  bouge, 
above.     Allowance. 

Appointed  also  the  censores  to  allow  out  of  the  com- 
mon hutcke,  yearly  stipendes  for  tlie  findmee  of  cer* 
tain  geese.  Meh.  Toxopk.,  p.  173,  new  cd. 

fBUTLER.  The  name  of  some  sort  of 
head-dress.  **A  butler  or  tiers,  mi- 
trum.'*  WithaW  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  217,  under  the  head  of 
*'cloathing  for  women." 

fBUTLER'S  ALE,  was  made  as  follows : 

The  best  way  to  make  hUUrs  aU. 
Take  sena  aud  polipomum  each  4  ounces,  sarBapariJIa 
8  ounces,  liquorish  2  ounces,  agrimony  and  maiden- 
hair of  eHch  n  small  handful,  scun^grass  a  quarter  of 
a  peck,  close,  bruise  them  grosly  in  n  stoue  mortar, 
put  then)  into  a  thin  canvass  ba^,  and  hanj;  the  bag 
in  9  or  lU  gallons  of  ale  when  it  has  well  worked,  and 
when  it  is  3  or  \  days  old,  it  is  ripe  enough  to  be 
drawn  off  and  bottled  or  as  you  see  fit ;  a  pint  at  a 
time  puprTes  ijy  Bv\eat  aud  uriiie,  expelling  scorbutick 
humours  and  dropsies,  removing  slimy  matter,  gravel 
and  sand,  and  prevents  the  stone,  sweetens  the  blood, 
and  is  go<>d  a;^ainst  pricking  pains,  and  the  headach. 
Lujjton's  Thousand  NotabU  Things. 

tBUTLER'S  BOX.  The  butler  appears 
to  have  iield  the  counters  at  the 
ChristniHs  card-parties,  and  to  have 
distributed  them  out  to  the  players, 
who  perhaps  paid  a  fee  to  the  box  in 
addition  to  the  money  given  for  tlicm. 
This  at  least  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

The  old  r..mpari?on,  which  compares  usury  to  the 
bi'tlcr'.i  Ij  'j-r,  deserves  t»)  be  reinemlired.  Whilest 
mt-Ti  are  iit  ])i:iy,  tliry  Iccle  not  whai  th»y  give  to  the 
b<Af,  but  :it  tlu;  end  o!  Christmas  it  makes  (ul  or  neere 
nil  'znmehM-r*  In, ..(.is.  .7  Tract  ayuinst  I  surie,  1621. 
Til-  br(wii>  ;rt  like  a  wilde  kesirell  or  unmaud 
li:nwc  tlio  :it  ;ill  j^umcs;  or,  like  a  butUrs  boxe  at 
Chrii>tma>*SL-.  ii  is  sure  to  winue,  whosoever  loses. 

Taylor's  Worths,  1630. 
One  asked  a  irlluvv  wliat  Westminster  llidl  was  like; 
marry,  quotii  the  other,  it  is  like  a  butters  box  at 
Christina-  :wuiin;„'-<t  sranu-sters,  for  whosoever  loseth, 
the  box  will  tiif  •>nic  lo  bee  a  winner.  Ibid. 

Mow  you  i..ii_'  i(t  luMf  what  the  usurer  is  like.  To 
what  slial  1  liki-a  tliis  generation?  they  are  like  a 
butl'/.i  l„,X'- :  lor  as  idl  the  counters  at  last  come  to 
the  butler,  so  all  the  money  at  last  commetli  to  the 
usurer:  ten  alter  ten,  and  ten  after  ten,  and  ten  to 
ten,  till  at  last  he  leeeive  not  only  ten  for  an  hundred, 
but  an  liu;HMri1  tor  ten ;  this  is  the  only  difference, 
that  the  Imiii  r  «  in  receive  no  more  then  bee  delivered, 
but  the  UMin  ,  i\eeivetii  more  then  he  dcli\ereth. 

Smith's  Ser.iitiiis,  1609. 

fBUTLCH.s  GRACE.   No  thauks. 


The  respect  which  the  wanlonest  and  rainest  heads 
have  of  tliem  is  as  ol  lidlers,  who  are  regarded  but  for 
a  baudy  son^,  at  a  merr>-  meetintr,  and  when  they  have 
done,  are  comiiiouly  sent  aw  ay  with  butlrr's  grace. 

Mrltous  Sixefotd  Politiciitn,  p.  33. 

BUTT-SHAFT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  used 
for  shooting  at  butts  ;  formed  without 
a  barb,  so  as  to  stick  into  the  butts, 
and  vet  be  easily  extracted. 

The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow 
boy's  bHt-shaft.  Rom.  .<-  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Ilcrrules's  club. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  i,  2. 

BUTT,  the  reading  of  the  folio  for 
boat,  in  the  following  passage  : 

Where  the>  pntpai'd 
A  rotten  carkasse  of  a  Cut  I,  not  rijrg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sayle,  nor  mast  Temp.,  i,  3. 

Whether  it   is  an   unusual   sense   of 
the  word,   or  merely  a  misprint,    is 
not  clear. 
\To  BUTTALL.    To  abut.     Buttalings, 
abutments. 

Their  bill  of  comnlaynte  for  and  concerninge  the 
boundiu^te  forth  and  hi'ttoH'ttHje.  as  well  of  one  mershe 
called  Browues  mershe.  ^e 

BtU  in  Chaiicirrtf,  temp.  Eli:. 

"f BUTTER.  The  two  proverbial  phrases 
in  the  followlnic  extract  are  of  con- 
siderable  antiquity  in  the  lani:uace. 

For  1  liave  of  late  heard  much  talk  '.but  to  litile  pur- 
pose) of  him  :  Some  say  lie  i«  a  very  wise  man.  for  he 
ki.ows  on  trh'tch  side  i.f' his  bnal  to  s/iread  his  butter: 
Others  say  he  is  a  ^u<h1  man,  tor  his  word  will  betaken 
with  the  best  in  the  town 

//  sveed}/  pust  with  n  packet  of  letters. 
Sil.  He  look'd  so  tienmrcly.  I  thought  butter  icou'd 
not  have  utelted  in  his  moulh.  I  hope  you  will  make 
sure  work  with  lum  i>eture  yuu  send  him  atrain. 

Srdltif's  If  'iii.iiiru,  1CS7. 

fBUTTER-BAG.  An  old  popular  epi- 
thet for  a  Diitclnna  5. 

And  for  the  latter  streii'zlh  we  may  thank  our  coun- 
treyman  Ward,  aud  D.msker  the  bvttcrbaij  Hollander, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  bin  two  of  the  fatallest 
and  most  mfamoust  men  tliat  ever  Christendom  bred. 

Jluircirs  familiar  Letters.  1050. 

fBUTTER-BOX.  An  old  epitliet  for  a 
Dutchman,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  very  evident. 

At  this  time  of  the  yecre.thc  pudding-house  at  Brooke's 
wharfe  is  watched  by  the  Hollanders  eelcs-ships.  lest 
the  inhabitants,  coutrarie  to  the  law,  should  spill  the 
bloud  of  innocents,  wiiich  would  be  greatly  to  the 
hinderancc  of  these  butter-boxes.  Westward  for  Smelts. 

In   the  following  passage    the   word 
seems  to  be  tised  for  a  woman's  breast: 

The  fro  believing  iVoin  my  jo  iks, 
1  fancy'd  nol  her  hi'ttrr-f-.ix. 
Cock'd  up  her  neatl.  i(M»k  lea\e  in  scorn. 
To  seek  one  fitter  lor  her  turn. 

U.udibru.1  Jt'dirinis.  \ol.  ii,  part  4,  1707. 

fBUTTON.  A  button  seems  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  a  common 
symbol  for  some  tiling  of  very  small 
value,  which  was  said  to  be  not  worth 
a  button. 

Aull  this  the  backs  now,  let  ns  tell  yee. 
Of  some  provisions  fur  the  belly  . 
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As  cid  and  goat,  and  great  goats  mother, 
And  runt,  and  cow,  and  good  cows  utiiert 
And  otice  but  tHste  of  the  Wclse  mutton. 
Your  Englis  sheeps  not  worth  «  button. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 
A  lawyer  hath  but  a  bad  trade  there,  for  any  cause  or 
( nntniversie  is  trved  and  determined  in  three  dayes, 
quirks,  qniddits,  demurs,  habeas  corposes,  snrsararaes, 
pi.tcedcndues,  or  any  such  dilatory  law-tricks  are 
ubolished,  and  not  veortk  a  button. 

Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

The  Dutch  were  especiaUy  remark- 
nble  for  the  number  of  buttons  on 
their  dress. 

As,  in  the  common  proverb, 
The  Dutchman  driuks  liis  buttons  off,  the  English 
Doublet  and  all  awav. 

Glaptkome's  Ladies  Priviledffe,  1640. 

The  phrase  in  the  following  passage 
is  not  so  easily  explained. 

And  herein  she  served  herself  another  way,  for  )ier 
adversary  defamed  her  for  swearing  and  unswearing, 
and  it  was  not  umiss  to  have  a  button  in  the  room. 

Lives  of  the  Norths. 

fBUTTONS  OF  NAPLES.  Syphilitic 
buboes. 

Specially  because  his  soaldiers  were  much  given  to 
veutrie.  The  I;>enchmen  at  that  siege  got  the  buttons 
o/yupka  (rts  we  tcrme  them)  which  dotn  much  annoy 
thrni  at  this  day.  But  the  tirst  finding  of  this  grier- 
ous  sicknt  see,  was  brought  into  Spuine,  by  Columbus 
ut  hi)  (-(>ming  hoiiif,  so  tliat  all  Christendome  may 
cur»e  the  king  and  Columbus. 

fBUTTON,  or  BUTTONED,  CAP. 

upon  his  liead  he  wore  a  filthy,  coarse  biggin,  and 
next  it  a  garnish  of  lUghtcaps,  with  a  sage  bmtten 
cap,  of  the  forme  of  a  cow-sheard,  oversmvd  rerie 
orderly.  iVo^A,  Pierce  Penitesse,  1692 

A  plaine  old  man  of  threescore  yeeres,  with  a  buttoned 
cop,  a  lockram  falling-band,  course  but  deane,  a  russet 
coat,  a  white  belt  of  a  horse  hide,  lieht  horse  coUer 
white  leather,  a  closf  round  breech  of  russet  iheeps 
wool,  with  it  long  stock  of  white  kersey,  a  lug^  ahoe 
with  yelow  buckles,  all  white  with  dust. 

Jrmin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  160S. 

tBUTTON-SMOCK.  An  old  song  on 
the  buttun-sniock,  dated  1621,  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  Harl.,  1927.  It  merely 
appears  to  be  applied  to  a  smock 
which  buttoned  down  in  the  front. 

BUXOM,  originally  meant  obedient, 
from  a  Saxon  etymology.  It  is  now 
used  only  in  the  sense  of  gay,  lively ; 
and  is  clearly  formed  of  the  word 
Litc/c  and  the  termination  some.  Buc/.- 
snuiey  spirited,  lively  as  a  buck.  It  is 
(lifiictilt  to  say  in  which  sense  Sliake- 
>peare  uses  it  here. 

Bardolph  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 

Ul  buxom  valour.  Hen.  F,  iii,  6. 

I  rather  think  the  modern  sense  pre- 
ferable. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser,  and 
manv  others : 

So  wiltl  u  beast,  so  tnir.;  y taught  to  be 
And  buxohi  to  his  bauU:i,  is  joy  to  see. 

Moth  Uubb.TaU.^ro. 
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In  this  sense  Milton  speaks  uf  ''the 
buxom  air." 

\Bom.  About  your  busines, 

And  I'le  goe  nsitt  my  young  sickly  suckll 

0,  'tis  a  bucksome  boyf 

tFilson's  Inconstant  Lady,  16U. 

fBUY-ALL.  Purchase.  Such  at  least 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
term  ih  the  Historv  of  Don  Quixote, 
1675,  f.  63. 

BUZZARD,  in  the  proverb,  "  As  blind 
as  a  buzzard,"  or  a  blind  buzzard, 
certainly  means  a  beetle.  Ray  has, 
"as  blind  as  a  beetle,"  p.  218,  with 
this  explanation  of  it : 

A  beetle  is  thought  to  be  blind,  because  in  the  even- 
ing it  will  fly  with  its  full  force  against  a  man's  face, 
or  any  thing  else  which  happens  to  be  in  its  way ; 
which  other  insects,  as  bees,  noriiets,  &c.  u  ill  not  do. 

He  has  also,  as  ''dull  as  a  beetle,"  p. 
221.  But  there  perhaps  the  allusion 
is  to  a  carpenter's  beetle,  or  mallet. 
This  kind  of  buzsard  was  probably 
meant  by  Hudibras,  when  he  under- 
took to  prove. 

That  a  hazard  is  no  fotcl.  1 ,  73. 

The  beetle  was  familiarly  called  a 
buzzard,  from  its  peculiar  buzzing 
noise :  as  in  Staffordshire,  a  cock- 
chafer is  still  called  a  hum- buz.  The 
buzzard-moth,  a  kind  of  sphinx, 
seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following 
passage,  by  the  company  it  appears  in  : 

0  owle!  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  b;its, 
buzzards,  and  beetles,  in  this  lon^  retirement  in  the 
desert  ?  Are  you  of  a  feather?  It  is  blindncsso,  obsti- 
nate bliiidnesse.  Gayt.  Fest.  Notes,  p.  18S. 

In  the  following  passage  aUo,  a 
beetle's  must  be  meant  by  a  buzzard's 
nest : 

That,  iVom  the  lothsome  mud    from  whence  thou 

earnest. 
Thou  art  so  bold,  out  of  thy  bu£zarJ*s  nest. 
To  gaie  upon  the  sun  of  her  perfections. 

Weakest  goes  t.  Wall,  sign.  C,  4  b. 

I  have  an  imperfect  recollection, 
though  I  cannot  bring  proof  of  the 
fact,  that,  in  my  childhood,  all  night- 
flying  moths  were  popularly  called 
buzzards.  All  insects  which  buzz 
remarkably  might  naturally  so  he 
called. 

The  bird  called  the  buzzard,  or  the 
bald-kite,  is  known,  on  the  contrary, 
ro  be  peculiarly  shar[)-sighted.  In 
that  sense,  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  French,  busard. 

"Between  hawk  and  buzzard''  ni(  ;ii»-,l)<.lwo(n  ;i  s(Mm1 
thing  and  a  bad  of  the  samt-  kiiii :  ihf  linfk  \u-\u'r 
tiie  true  sporting  bird,  the  buzzard  w  hews  l.u-\  iowl 
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ef  the  same  species,  huteo  ignaout^  the  slnKgish  ftuc- 
Mrd.  Comenii  Janua,  Land.  ed.  1G62,  S  146. 

Oh,  slow-wing'd  turtle,  shall  a  hnxtard  take  thee  ? 

Tarn,  o/Skr.,  n,  1. 

fTo  BUZZLE.     To  swell  out. 

Lett  us  l>e  gone,  then,  and  performe  the  rest 
Of  our  obsen'ance  in  some  seate  unseene. 
He  flatter  upp.  and  take  my  perche  upon 
Some  citty  head-attiru, andlooke  tbioo^h that 
{ButztUd  with  bone  lace)  like  myselfe  in  state. 

Masque  of  the  Twelve  Months. 
Distracted  were  her  thoughts,  in  silence  tvde, 
Till  love  and  honour  butsted,  then  she  cnrde. 

Historie  of  Albino  ^  Bellama,  1638. 

+B'W'Y.  An  abbreviation  of  be  mth 
you,  for  God  be  with  you ! 

Chi.  B'foy  brother. 

Tore  God  a  good  one.    O !  the  gentleman. 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1661. 

tBY-AND-BY.  One  of  the  cries  of 
tapsters  in  inns.  English  Rogue,  ed. 
1719,  p.  91. 

tBY-ARTS.     Cunning  tricks. 

What  others  now  count  qutuities  niul  parts, 
Site  thought  but  complements,  and  n)e«'r  by-arts. 

Carltcrighl'4  Poems,  1G51. 

tBYBLOW.     A  bastard. 

Ill  such  a  ladies  h])pe,  at  such  a  slipperie  hy-hhvs. 
That  in  a  world  so  wide  could  not  be  round  such  a  wilie 
Lad;  in  an  age  so  old,  could  not  be  found  such  un  old 
lad.  BarnefieWs  Affectionate  Shepherd,  1594. 

Sal.  Thou  speak'st  uot  like  a  subject ;  what  sthy  name  ? 
FU.  My  name  is  Braco. 
Sal.  Of  the  Athenian  Draco's? 
Ftl,  No,  of  the  English  Drakes,  great  Captain  Drake 
(That  sail'd  the  world  round)  left  in  Spaiu  a  by-blow. 
Of  whom  1  come.  The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  27. 

fBY-ENDS.     Selfish  obiects. 

And  happy  he,  who  f^  from  ail  by-ends. 

Gapes  not  for  ftlthy  lucre,  nor  intends 

The  noise  of  empty  armour,  but  rais'd  high 

To  better  cares,  minds  heaven ;  and  doth  try 

To  see  and  know  the  Dei'..-  only  there 

Where  he  himsell'discloseth.  Cart¥}righV$I'oems,\t'5\. 

BY*R  LAKIN.  A  familiar  diminutive 
of  by  our  lady,  i,  e.,  by  our  lady  kin, 

By^rUtkin,  a  parlous  feare.    Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  1. 

Shakespeare  has  stamped  no  great 
credit  upon  the  expression,  by  putting 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Snout  the  bel- 
lows-mender. Preston*s  Cambyses 
is  quoted  for  the  saiye  phrase,  which, 
as  Shakespeare  ridicules  it  in  other 
parts  of  those  scene!^,  perhaps  he 
might  allude  to  here  also. 
*BYE,  for  Abye,  q.  v. 

Thou,  Porrex,  thou  sholt  dearly  'bye  the  same. 

Ferr.  andPorr.,  O.  PL,  i,  140. 

It  is  written  also  buy,  which,  when 
dear  is  added,  certainly  makes  as 
good  sense. 

And  minding  now  to  make  her  buy  it  deare, 
With  furie  great  and  ra^  at  her  she  flies. 

&ur.  Ar.,  xxzri,  18. 
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CABBAGES.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  first  imported  from  Holland  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

He  has  received  weekly  intelligence. 

Upon  my  knowledf^e,  out  of  the  Low  Countries, 

(For  all  parts  of  the  world)  in  cabbages. 

B.  Jons.  Fur,  ii,  1. 
This  is  not  an  expression  thrown  out  at  random,  cr  by 
chance.  Cabbages  were  not  oriidnally  the  natund 
growth  of  England:  but  about  this  time  they  were 
sent  to  us  from  Holland,  and  so  became  the  product 
of  our  kitchen-gardens.  Whalley^s  Note. 

This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
Evelyn  confirms  it : 

Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years  since  we  first  had  eabbaaes 
out  of  HoUand,  oir  Arth.  Ashley  of  Wiburg  St.  Giles, 
in  Dorsetshire,  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  flrst  who 
planted  them  in  Engird. 

Aretaria,  or  Disc,  of  SalleCs. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  under- 
stood of  all  the  species,  some,  under 
the  name  of  cole-worts,  having  been 
known  much  longer. 
fCABBISH.  An  early  manner  of 
spelling  cabbage. 

The  riolet,  lady  Flavia  bestowed  on  thee,  I  wish  thee, 
aud  if  thou  like  it,  I  will  further  thee ;  otherwise,  if 
thou  persist  in  thy  old  follies,  whereby  to  increase  thy 
new  griefes,  I  will  never  come  where  thou  art,  nor 
shalt  thou  have  accesse  to  the  place  where  I  am.  For 
as  little  agreement  shall  there  be  beiweene  us.  »s  is 
betweene  Uie  vine  and  the  cabhish ;  the  oake  aud  ilie 
olive-tree;  the  serpent  and  the  ash-tree;  the  vrun 
and  Theamides.         Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  England. 

CABLE-HATBAND.  A  fashion  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  at  the 
very  close  of  the  ICth  century,  being 
a  twisted  cord  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
worn  round  the  hat. 

I  had  on  a  gold  cahle-hnthand,  then  new  come  up, ' 
which  I  wore  about  a  murrey  French  hat  I  liad,-^cuts 
my  hatband,  and  yet  it  was  massie  goldsmith's  work, 
&c.  B.  Jons.  Bt.  Man  out  ofH.,  iv,  6. 

More  cable,  till  he  had  as  much  as  my  cable-hatband 
to  fence  hioL  Marston,  Ant.  ^  MeU.,  ii,  1. 

fCACHES.  Occurs  in  the  following 
passage  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  dog, 
but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  misprint  for 
rachea. 

Butchers  dogs,  blond-honnds,  dunghill  dogires.  trindh  - 
tailes,  prick-eard  cnrres,  small  ladies  jmpp<es.  ca('--'.<, 
and  bastards.  Retumefrom  Pemassus,  1(><>6. 

fCACKRELL.  A  fish  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  laxative  qualities 

Maena,  Plin.  tuun^.  C^^rel,  qu6d  aivum  citet  .\ 
eaekreU,  so  called,  because  it  maketh  the  enters  laxa- 
tive :  some  take  it  for  a  herring  or  sprui . 

NoMienchitrr,  loii't. 

fCACOGRAPHY.  Defective  writiug. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as 
an  affected  word. 

On  the  other  side,  the  counsellor  drew  up  1  know  ik 
how  many  writiogs»  with  two  words  in  a  line,  that  l  • 
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might  get  the  more.  And  to  swell  up  the  number, 
his  clerk  used  u  ccrtaiu  kinde  of  cacographie,  that 
admired  a  multitude  of  superHuous  letters ;  you  would 
have  judged  him  a  swum  enemy  to  those'  that  will 
have  men  write  as  thev  8pe»k,  or  lancy  Du-gardisnies, 
and  spell  com,  hav,  &c.  without  e,  and  detor,  dout 
without  b.  Comical  Hittory  of  Franeion,  1655. 

fCADDESS.  A  jackdaw.  Handle  Holme, 
in  his  Academy  of  Armes,  p.  248,  has, 
"Jackdaw.  In  some  places  it  is  called 
a  caddasse,  or  choff."     See  Cad  now. 

And  as  a  falcon  trays 
A  flock  of  itares  or  eaddessfs,  such  fear  l)rou;.'1it  his 
assays.  Chapiiuiti,Jl.,x\\,9i6. 

CADDIS.  A  kind  of  ferret,  or  worsted 
lace. 

They  come  to  him  by  tiie  gross;  inkles,  eadittues, 
carabrickB,  lawns.  IFint.  Tale,  iv,  8. 

Mr.  Steevens,  on  this  passage,  says, 
"I  do  not  exactly  know  what  caddisses 
are :"  but  it  is  plain  from  the  context, 
that  the  expression  is  not  used  as  the 
plural  of  a  caddiSy  but  as  a  collective 
term  for  quantities  of  caddis  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  as  inkles,  &c. 
Ordinary  garters  were  sometimes  made 
of  caddis.  One  of  the  epithets  given 
by  prince  Henry  to  the  landlord  is 
"caddis  garter.'^  1  Hen,  IF,  ii,  -4. 
Garters  were  then  worn  in  sight,  and 
therefore  to  wear  a  coarse,  cheap  sort, 
was  reproachful.  The  same  epithet 
is  used  in  Glapt home's  Wit  in  a  Con- 
stable. We  are  told  also  of  **  footmen 
in  caddis,**  meaning  the  worsted  lace 
on  their  clothes. 
fCADDOW.     A  jackdaw. 

Ah,  that  drabe,  she  can  rackel  like  a  cadowe. 

Marinyc  of  U~ttt  and  ffitdome. 

CADE.  A  cade  of  herrings,  that  is,  a 
cask  or  barrel  of  them :  from  which 
keg  is  evidently  corruptetl.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  made 
from  cadus,  notwithstanding  Nash's 
fanciful,  or  rather  jocular  derivation  : 

The  rebel  Jack  Cade  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put 
redde  herrings  in  cades ,-  and  from  him  they  have  their 
name.  Praise  of  R.  Her.,  "[W^. 

Shakespeare  has  turned  the  derivation 
the  contrary  way : 

We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  uur  supposed  father. 
Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  2. 

CADGE.  A  round  frame  of  wood,  on 
which  the  cadgers,  or  >ellers  of  hawks, 
carried  their  birds  for  sale.  See 
Bailey,  &c.  Cadger  is  also  given,  as 
meaning  a  iiuckster,  from  which  the 
familiar  term  codger  is  more  likely  to 


be  formed,  than  from  any  foreign 
origin. 
CADNAT,  A  word  mentioned  only,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  book  entitled, 
**  The  perfect  School  of  Instruction 
for  Officers  of  the  Mouth."  By  G. 
Rosse,  12mo,  1682;  where  it  is  de- 
fined, 

A  sort  of  state  covering  for  princes,  dukes  or  ;-  ( .- , 
at  a  great  dinner.  1'  .' .' 

This  might  be  thought  to  nK-an  .n 
canopy;  yet  cadenas,  its  apparent 
origin,  signifies  rather  a  case  of  instru- 
ments. "On  appelle  aussi  cadena.s 
une  espece  de  coffre,  ou  d'etui,  qui 
contient  une  cuillere,  une  fourcheite, 

.  et  un  couteau,  quon  sert  pour  1e  Roi, 
ou  pour  les  personnes  d'vnc  (jraii'le 
distinction^  Manuel  Lexitpte.  [_  11  e 
term  cadenas  was  given  in  Kroncli  to 
the  ship-formed  vessel  belonijinu:  >•) 
ihe  table  service  which  is  more  eoui- 
monly  called  a  nef.^ 

CAFFLING.     Prohahlv,  for  cavillin-. 

Ah  if  I  now  put  in  some  caffliuji  cl;msi- 
I  ahall  be  call'd  uncoustant  all  iii>  diys. 

CAIN-COLOUR'D.  Yellow  "or'red,'' as 
a  colour  of  hair;  whicii,  being  esteemed 
a  deformity,  was  by  common  consent 
attributed  to  Cain  and  Judas. 

No  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with  ;i 
yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.       Mer.  IC,  i,  i. 

The  old  copies  read  it  thus  ;  the  later, 
till  Theobald's  time,  havecrt?ic-co/oMrV/, 
which  might  do,  but  is  not  so  pro- 
bable. What  makes  it  clear  that  we 
should  prefer  Cain-colour' d,  is  the 
expression  of  Abram-colourd  above 
noticed,  and  that  of  a  Judas  beard, 
for  a  red  beard.  See  Judas  Colour. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the 
devil  himself  had  sometimes  this 
attribute  given : 

Run  to  the  counter, 
Fetch  me  a  red-bearded  serjeant;  I'll  nmke 
You.  captam,  tliink  the  devil  of  lu  II  is  corne 
To  fctcli  vou,  if  once  he  fi'-^^tcii  on  voii. 

n<i,„  J/ly,  ().  PL,  V,  4€3. 

At  all  events,  it  shows  how  odious  a 
red  beard  was  esteemed. 
tCAlNSHAM-SMOKE.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  oriijin  oi* 
this  phrase,  which  is  explained  as 
follows. 

Cainskamsmoke,  a  man's  werjiing  whim  bcit  l)y  his 
wife.  Dunton's  Ladies  Du't'ionnry.  idUt. 

CAIUS.     The  name  of  a  writer  on  some 
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kind  of  Rosycrticianism ;  thence 
'  adopted  by  Shakespeare  for  the  name 
of  his  French  doctor  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Ames  had 
among  his  MSS.  one  of  the  "secret 
writings  of  Dr.  Caius."  See  Dr. 
Farmer's  note  on  the  first  entry  of 
Dr.  Cains  in  the  Mer.  W.  [The' Dr. 
Caius  who  wrote  upon  magical  and 
astrological  subjects  wa^  no  doubt  the 
celebrated  master  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  his 
MSS.  on  these  subjects  are  still  pre- 
served.] 
CAKE.  '*My  cake  is  doughr  An 
obsolete  proverb,  implying  the  loss  of 
hope,  or  expectation  ;  a  cake  which 
comes  out  of  the  oven  in  the  state  of 
dough  being  considered  as  utterly 
spoiled. 

Mtj  cake  h  douffk  .•  but  I'll  in  among  the  rest ; 
Oui  of  hope  of  all,— hut  my  share  in  the  feast. 

7«i»M.  Shr.,  V,  1. 
Steward,  your  cake  is  dotr  »t  well  as  mine. 

Jt.  Jon.  Case  is  alter'd,  scene  last. 
You  shall  have  rare  sport  nnon,  if  my  cake  be'n't  dough, 
and  my  plot  do  but  take. 

Rabelais,  by  Ozell,  vol.  iv,  p.  106. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  traverses,  we  are  (confident 
here  that  the  match  will  take,  utherwite  my  cake  it 
dough.  HoweWs  Letters,  I,  S  3, 1, 12. 

CARE-BREAD.     Rolls,  or  manchets. 

Aye  and  eat  them  all  too,  an  they  were  in  eake-breaJ. 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  ¥.,  v.  8. 

A  tailor  is  there  spoken  of:  and 
tailors  were  famous  for  eating  hot 
rolls.     See  Tailor. 

f  A  fritter  or  fine  cake-bread,  artolaganns. 

Withnls'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  399. 
iCake-bread.  ponis  aromaticns.        Ibid.,  p.  177. 
f  A  new  shav'd  cobler  foUowB  him,  as't  hapt, 
"^th  hit  young  eakt'tread  in  his  cloke  close  wrapt. 

SeUyr  against  Hypocrites,  1689. 

CALAIS.  Duellists  being  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  England,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  them,  after  we  had  lost 
Calais,  to  fight  on  the  sands  there,  as 
the  nearest  foreign  ground. 

If  we  concur  in  aU,  write  a  formal  challenge. 

And  bring  thy  second :  meanwhile  I  moJce  proTiskm 

Of  CcUm  tamd,  to  fight  upon  secnrely. 

Jlbumauw,  0.  PL,  rn,  91& 

The  speaker  here  seems  to  propose  a 
ludicrous  way  of  evading  the  law,  by 
fetching  sand  from  Calais,  and  thus 
fighting  on  foreign  ground.  The 
sands  of  Calais  are  literally  meant  in 
other  passages : 

Gilbert,  this  glove  I  s^d  thee  flrom  my  hand, 
.\nd  challenge  thee  to  meet  on  Callis  sand. 
On  tilts  day  moneth  resolve  I  will  be  there. 
5.  Rotcland's  Good  Newei  and  Bed  Neme,  1622,  sig.  F,  & 


Mr.  Strangeways,  meaning  to  chal- 
lenge his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Fussel, 
said, 

Calais  sands  were  a  fitter  place  for  our  dispute  than 
Westminster  Hall.  Hart.  Misc.,  iv,  p.  8.  Park's  ed. 
But  his  envy  is  never  stirred  so  much  as  when  gentle- 
men go  over  to  fight  upon  Calais  satids. 

Barle's  Microc.,  33,  p.  90,  Bliss's  ed. 

See  also  the  notes  there. 

So  in  a  poem  called  the  Counterscuffle, 

printed  in  1670: 

He  dorst  his  enemy  withstand. 

Or  at  Tergoos,  or  Calis-sand, 

And  bravely  there  with  sword  in  hand. 

Would  greet  him 
Dry  den*  s  Misc.,  12mo,  lii,  334. 

Calais  sand  was  imported  for  domestic 
purposes  also : 

When  he  brings  in  a  prize,  unless  it  be 
Cockles,  or  Ca'lis  sand  to  scour  with, 
I'll  renounce  my  five  mark  a  year. 

B.  f  Fl.  Honest  M.  Fortune,  v,  p.  462. 

[Callis  was  at  this  time  the  common 
manner  of  spelling  the  word.] 

iAway  u  ent  lice  and  crust  the  sea, 
With's  master,  to  the  Isle  of  Bhea, 
A  good  way  beyond  Calliee, 

Taylor's  Workes,  1830. 

fCALIS,  or  CALES.  Cadiz.  In  Vere's 
Commentaries,  1657,  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  Calisjoumeyy  while 
the  accompanying  map  is  lettered 
"The  Bay  of  Cadiz." 

CALFS-SKIN.  Fools  kept  for  diver- 
sion in  great  families  were  often  dij>- 
tinguished  by  coats  of  calf-skin^  with 
buttons  down  the  back.  Therefore 
Constance  and  Falconbridge  mean  to 
call  Austria  a  fool,  in  that  sarcastic 
line  so  often  repeated, 

And  liang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

John,  ill,  1. 
His  calfs-skin  Jests  fh>m  hence  are  clear  cxil'd. 

Frol  to  Wily  Beguiled, 

fCALIDITY.     Heat.     Latin. 

p.  Passe  It  over,  eentle  sir,  for  the  truth  is,  exceeding 
in  caliditie,  it  ennames  the  bloud,  as  doth  also  stige, 
garlicke,  wild  mvnt,  pepper,  and  other  such  like,  but 
to  qualifie  a  little  the  caliditie  of  those  meates  you 
have  taken  downe,  will  you  please  to  eate  a  little  of 
these  cold  cates.  Faesenger  of  Ben»enuto,  1613. 

CALIPOLIS.  A  character  in  a  bom- 
bastic tragedy,  printed  in  1594,  and 
called  the  Battel  of  Alcazar,  &c.,  some 
lines  of  which  are  burlesqued  and 
ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  and  several 
other  dramatists.  A  single  line  of 
parody  is  spouted  by  Pistol : 

Feed  tnd  be  fist,  my  fair  CaUpolis. 

8  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4^ 

Several  lines  together  are  inserted  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  Poetaster,  iii,  4, 
and  are  truly  ridiculous.  The  line 
taken    by    Shakespeare    is    also    in 
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Decker's  Satiromastix,  Or.  of  Engl. 
Dr.,  iii,  254,  and  in  Marston^s  What 
you  will. 

The  old  interludes,  and  the  early 
attempts  at  tragedy,  were  often  ridi- 
culed, when  dignity  of  style  was 
better  understood.  Thus  king  Darius, 
king  Cambyses,  and  others,  are  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  and  quoted.  See 
particularly  the  same  scene  in  the 
Poetaster. 
CALIVEK.  A  gun,  or  musquet.  Skin- 
ner and  others  derive  it  from  calibre, 
which  means  only  the  bore,  or  dia- 
meter  of  a  piece.  But  the  more 
numerous  authorities  define  it  as  "  a 
small  gun  used  at  sea,''  and  some  as 
exactly  synonymous  with  arquebuse. 
It  was  probably  of  various  sizes,  but 
the  quotations  show  that  it  was  carried 
by  infantry.  Its  derivation  is  not  yet 
made  out. 

Such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear 
the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a 
ealiver,  worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck. 

1  Hen.  IF,  iv,  2. 
Put  me  a  eatiur  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

2  Hen.  IF,  in,  S. 
He  is  so  hung  with  pikes,  halberds,  ^tronels,  caliven, 
and  mndcets,  that  ne  hxdu  like  a  justice  of  peace's 
halL                                     B.  Jons.  Sil.  Worn.,  iv,  S. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  accented 
on  the  middle  syllable : 

TaU  souldiers  thence  he  to  the  world  deliven, 
And  out  they  fly,  all  arm'd  with  pikes  and  darts, 
With  halberts,  and  with  muskets,  and  cafivert. 

Harrinfft.  Epig.,  i,  90. 

To  CALKE,  for  to  calculate. 

\Miat  mean  then  foole  astroloffers  to  etMe, 
Tliat  twinckling  starres  fling  aown  the  flxed  fate, 
And  all  is  guid^  by  the  starrie  state. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  486. 

fCALKER.  A  calculator;  one  who 
calculates  nativities,  &c. 

The  imagination  is  not  so  eood  for  curing  as  Uiis 
whicli  I  seeke,  which  invitetn  a  man  to  be  a  witch, 
superstitiouB,  a  magician,  a  deceiver,  a  palmister,  a 
fortune-teller,  and  a  calker. 

Triall  of  Wits,  l«Oi,  p.  183. 
67.  Item,  whether  you  have  any  coigurers,  chaixmer^ 
ealeourt,  witches,  or  fortune-tellers,  who  they  are,  and 
who  do  resort  unto  them  for  counBcli  ? 

Articles  of  Inquirif  by  the  B.  ofSarum,  1614. 

CALKYNS,  or  CALKINS.  Apparently 
from  calx,  a  heel ;  the  hinder  parts  of 
a  horse  shoe,  which  are  sometimes 
turned  up. 

Cansyng  a  smvth  to  shoe  three  hones  tar  him  con- 
trarily,  with  tne  calkyns  forward,  that  it  should  not 
bee  perceyved  which  way  he  had  taken. 

Hoiinsk.  Hist.  qfScotl.,  sign.  U,  S  b. 
On  this  horse  is  Arcite 
Trottinz  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample.    Two  Noble  Kinm.,  v,  4. 

tCALLABRE.     A  sort  of  fur. 


And  fourteen  of  them  to  be  aldermen,  that  is  to  say. 
vj.  graye  dokes  and  vijj.  callabre. 

Order  of  the  Uospitalls,  1557. 

CALLET,  CALLAT,  or,  according  to 
Skinner,  CALOT.  A  woman  of  bad 
character. 

A  eallat 
Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband 
And  now  baits  me.  Winter's  T.,  ii,  3. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  calotte,  a  sort 
of  leathern  cap  worn  by  some  women 
in  France ;  but  Mr.  Todd  properly 
objects  to  that  derivation.     See  Todd. 

Why  tlic  callct 
You  told  mc  of,  here  1  liave  tu'cu  diseuis'd. 

B.  Jous.  For,  iv,  .'■> 
But  I  did  not  think  a  man  of  your  as:c  and  beard  huii 
been  so  lascivious,  to  keep  a  dis^msM  callct  r.iuli  r  iii} 
nose.  Antiquary,  0.  PI.,  x,  b7. 

It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  personage  next  mentioned. 
CALLOT,  KIT.  The  fair,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  brown  associate,  of 
one  Giles  Hather.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  couple  of  English 
persons  who  took  up  the  occupation 
of  gipsies.  So  says  Mr.  Whalley,  but 
I  know  Dot  his  authority. 

To  set  Kit  Callot  forth  in  prose  or  rliiini*, 
Or  who  was  Cleopatra  for  the  time. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  GijiS.,  vol.  vi,  p  70 

It  certainly  might  mean  Kit,  the  callot, 
or  strumpet. 
CALLOT,  or  CALOT,  meant  also  any 
plain  coif  or  skull-cap,  such  as  is  still 
worn  by  serjeants-at-law,  on  their 
wigs.  From  the  French  calotte,  eod. 
sensu.     Accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

We 
That  tread  the  path  of  public  businesses 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  ia,  or  a  shrink, 
The  wearing  the  callot,  uie  politic  hood, 
And  twenty  other  parerga. 

JB.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  act  i. 
Ti^ether  of  the  fashions 
Of  man  and  woman,  how  his  callet  and  her 
Black-bag  came  on  together. 

Brome  New  Aead.,  ir,  p.  85. 

Callet  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  for  to 
rail,  in  the  following  passage;  pro- 
bably from  the  violent  language  often 
used  by  callets. 

Or  to  hear  her  in  her  spleen 
Callet  like  a  butter-quean. 

Ellis's  Specimens,  voL  iii,  p.  84. 

fCALLOW.  Unfledged.  Applied  pro- 
perly to  birds,  but  often  used  meta- 
phorically. 

Aan.  Alas  poor  creature,  thou  dost  not  understand 
what  belongs  to  a  waiting-damsel ;  it  is  part  of  her 
office  to  discover  her  lady's  secrets.  1  perceive  by 
this,  thou  art  but  a  calloK-mmd — Jiud  o'  my  conscience 


avimn. 
Maid.  Av 


irgin  ?  Aye,  a  pure  one. 

Woman  tnm'd  Bully,  1675. 
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Scriblini^  assnMinatr.  thy  linrs  attest 
All  rar-niark  diic,  cub  ut*  tlii-  blatant  I>en8t, 
Wliose  wrath  beloir  'tis  syllubU-d  for  worse, 
Is  biuspheuiy  iiuflaljj'd,  a  callow  curse. 

Clntrelnnd's  Poems,  1651. 

CALLYMOOCHER.  A  word  which 
wants  explanation.  A  term  of  re- 
proach. 

1  do.  thoa  upstart  enllymoorhrr,  1  do ; 
Tis  well  kiiowu  to  the  parish  1  liavc  been 
Twice  ale-cuiiiier. 

}fayor  of  Quiub.,  0.  VI.  xi.  p.  132. 

CALSOUNDS.  or  CALZOONS.  Close 
linen  or  cotton  trousers.    Cale^on,  Fr. 

The  next  that  they  weare  is  a  smocke  of  callico,  with 
nniple  sh'eves,  much  longer  than  their  amies;  under 
tlii.4.  a  paire  of  calsouuds  of  the  same,  which  reach 
to  their  ancles.  Sandys,  Travels,  p.  C3. 

Mr.  Todil  has  it  as  calzoons,  q.  v. 
fCALTROP.  1.  An  implement  formed 
of  four  spikes,  to  be  used  against 
(Rivalry  in  war.  It  seems  to  be  an 
invention  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  Nomenclntor, 
l.oS.5. 

^Inriei-8,  O.  Curtio,  et  Val,  Max.  triboli  sivc  tribuli, 
Vcjrct.  maciunuUeferrete  tetragonie.aculcis  exstuntibus 
intistfc, qtite  spargi solent adveriius hostiles eruptiones. 
rpifioXot.  Chaussetrappes.  Enziusofwarfoure  square, 
with  pricks  or  shai|)e  points,  which  are  wont  to  be  cast 
in  ili«-  I'liiiiiies  way,  wlien  they  would  brcake  in  upon 
tin-  cnirary  side;  caltrops. 

t2.  A  name  for  tlic  star-thistle,  also 
derived  from  the  French.  Cotgruve, 
TVCALVKR.  To  prepare  salmon,  or  other 
fij^h,  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  can 
only  be  done  when  they  are  fresh  and 
firm.  Culver  d  salmon  is  a  dainty 
celel)rated  bv  all  our  old  dramatists. 
May's  Accomplished  Cook,  if  that  be 
sufficient  authority,  gives  an  ample 
receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be 
cut  in  slices,  and  scalded  with  wine 
and  water  and  salt,  then  boiled  up  in 
wliite-^ine  vinegar,  and  set  by  to 
cool ;  and  so  kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or 
cold.     P.  354. 

Great  lords,  souietimes, 
For  a  change  leave  caleer'd  salnioti,  and  eat  sprats. 

Miissinij.  Guard.,  iv,  2. 

It  now  means,  in  the  fish  trade,  only 
crimped  salmon. 
tCAM.     Crooked.     To  do  a  thing  cam, 
to  do  it  contrarily. 

To  doe  a  tiling  cleane  launne,  out  of  order,  the  wrous; 
w;iv.  Cotifnirf. 

CAMBRILS.  A  word  which  I  cannot 
find  acknowledged  in  any  dictionary, 
but  evidently  meaning, in  the  following 
passage,  legs ;  perhaps  bowed  legs 
particularly,  from  c(tmljr6,  crooked, 
French.   [C'tf/wA/iV signifies  the  hock  of 


an  animal.]  In  describing  a  satyr  it  is 
^aid. 

But  lie's  a  very  perfect  goat  below, 

Ilis  crooked  eanibrlls  ann'd  with  hoof  and  hair. 

Drayt.  Nympkal^  x,  p.  1519. 

CAMELOr.  A  town  in  Somersetshire, 
now  called  Cam«/,nearSouth-Cadburv : 
much  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places 
at  which  king  Arthur  kept  his  cuirt. 
The  ancient  Cameloi  was  on  a  hill  of 
that  name,  according  to  Selden  :  "By 
South-Cadbury  is  that  Camelot,  a  hill 
of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top,  four 
trenches  circling  it,  and  twixt  every 
of  them  an  earthen  wall ;  the  content 
of  it  within,  about  twenty  acres,  full 
of  ruins  and  reliques  of  old  building:*.'* 
Note  the  last,  on  Polyolbion,  B.  3. 
Lelnnd  exclaims,  on  seeini;  it,  "Dii 
boni!  quot  hie  profundissimarum 
fossarum !  quot  hie  egestte  terrae  valla ! 
quse  demum  praecipitia!  atque  ut 
paucis  finiam,  videtin*  mihi  quidem 
esse  et  naturae  et  artis  miraculum.'' 
Cited  by  Selden^  ibid. 

Like  Cbm«/o/,  what  place  was  ever  vet  renown 'd. 
Where,  as  at  Caerletm  ol't.  he  kept  iii«  tabic  round  ? 

Drayton,  Po/yofb.,  song  iii,  p.  715. 

It  is  often  mentioned  with  Winchester, 
which  was  another  residence  of  that 
famous  king : 

This  round  table  lie  kept  in  divers  places,  especially 
at  Carlion,  Winchester,  and  Cnmalet  in  Soincrsetsltire. 

Stotr's  Anntih,  sign.  D.  fi. 

The  old  translator  of  the  romance  of 
Morte  Arthure  mistook  it  for  the 
Welsh  name  of  Winchester : 

It  swam  downe  the  stream  to  tliecitie  of  Camrlot,  that 
is  in  English  Winchester.    Sign.  K, part  1,  bl.  1.,  IC-U. 

In  the  editor's  prologue  to  the  same 
book,  we  find  it  removed  into  Wales : 

And  yet  a  record  remaineth  in  witnesae  of  him  in 
Wales,  in  the  towne  of  Cuinetot. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  a  less 
heroical  character,  as  famous  for  geese, 
which  were  bred  on  the  neighbouring 
moors : 

Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Samm  plain, 

I'd  drive  ye  cackling  back  tii  Camelot,    Lear,  ii,  3. 

Le  Grand  in  his  Fabliaux  calls  it  Cara* 
malot,    Tom.  i,  p.  16. 
CAMERARD.     Comrade;  but  nearer  to 
the  French  original,  camerade.     Ca-- 
misa,  Ital. 

His  enmerard,  that  bare  him  company. 
Was  a  jollie  light-timberM  jackanapes. 

Greene's  Qnip.,  .fc,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  420. 

[It  is  often  spelt  camerade,  as  in 
French,  and  sometimes  camrado.^] 

f  But  finding  luvself  too  vouug  for  such  a  chaise,  and 
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«ir  religion  difTtrring,  I  Iiave  now  made  choice  to  go 
over  camrrade  to  u  very  worthy  gentltman.  baron 
Alt  hams  son,  whom  I  knew  in  Stanes  when  my  bro- 
ther MHB  there  Hotrell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 
tBut  to  the  purpose,  my  camtrade,  thou  eatett  up  all 
ihe  bread  which  I  doe  cut.  I  will  form  a  complaint 
for  this  abuse,  and  cause  thee  to  appeal  in  a  case  of 
•eisiii,  and  trcspasse. 

Comical  History  ofFraneioH,  1655. 
tCar.  Oh  uncle,  that  you  should  thus  carpe  at  my 
happiiies,  and  traduce  my  eamradoes,  men  of  sucli 
spirit  and  valour.    Marmyon's  Fine  Companioa,  1633. 

CAMIS.  CAMUS,  or  CAMICE.  A  light, 
loose  dress  or  robe,  of  silk  or  other 
materials.  Of  the  same  origin  as 
chemise. 

All  in  a  camis  light  of  purple  silke, 
Woven  upon  with  silver  subtly  wrought, 
And  quilted  upon  sattin,  white  as  milke. 

Sp.  F.  Q.,  V.  V,  '2. 
All  in  a  silken  camus  liUy  whight, 
PurAcd  upon  with  many  a  foloed  plight. 

/AiJ.,  II.  iii.2«. 

CAMISADO.  Also  from  camisa.  Thus 
explained  : 

A  sudden  assault,  wherein  the  souldiers  doe  weare 
shirts  uver  their  armours,  to  know  their  owne  com- 
uMuy  from  the  euemie,  lest  they  should  in  the  darke 
kill  of  their  owne  company  in  stead  of  the  euemie; 
it  cometli  of  the  Spanisn  camiM,,  a  sliirt.  Minskeno. 
For  I  this  day  will  lead  the  forlorn  hope, 
The  camiaado  shall  be  given  by  me. 

Four  Frentieu  o/Lond.,  0.  PL.vi,  589. 
Some  for  engaging  to  suppress 
The  cainisaao  of  surpUres.  Hudihr.,  Ill,  ii,  297. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  shirt  so  put  on. 
See  Todd. 
tCAMEL-BACKED.      Was    used    not 
uncommonly  in  the  sense  of  hunch- 
backed. 

That  is  crumivshouldered.  or  cammeU-haeked^  gibbuSi 
mtkaW  DietioHarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  386. 

A  CAMOCK.  A  crooked  tree ;  also  a 
crooked  beam,  or  knee  of  timber, 
used  in  ship-building,  Sc.  From 
katiif  Welsh  and  Erse,  fo.  crooked. 
See  Kam. 

Bitter  the  blossom  when  the  fmit  is  sour, 
And  early  crook'd  that  will  a  eamock  he. 

Drayt.  Eel,  7. 
But  timely,  madam,  crooks  the  tree  that  will  be  a 
eamock,  and  young  it  pricks  that  will  be  a  thorn. 

Lylly't  Endyinion 
Camocks  must  be  bowed  with  sleight  not  strength. 

Ibid.,  Soppko  and  Phao,  lo«l. 
Full  hard  it  is  a  eamocke  straight  to  make. 

Fngl.  Pam.  repr.  in  Uelieonia,  p.  336. 

A  lamentable  mistake  is  uiade  in  the 
note  on  this  word,  p  622  of  that 
reprint. 

But  I  well  know,  that  a  bitter  roote  is  amended  with 
a  sweet  graft,  and  crooked  trees  prove  good  cammocks, 
and  wild  grapes  make  pleasamt  vine. 

Bnph.  and  his  Bnal,  C.  3. 

Camock  meant  also  a  weed  called  rest- 
harrow^  so  named,  probably,  from  the 
crookedness  of  its  roots.     It  is  the 
ononis  spinota  of  Linnaeus 
tCAMOUS.     The  meaning  of  this  word 


used  in  the  following  passage,  «•> 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  equivalent 
to  debauchery. 

When  muses  rested  she  did  her  season  note, 
And  she  with  Bacchus  her  camous  did  promote 

Barclay's  Eclognts,  1570. 

CAMUSED.  Flat,  broad,  and  crooked  ; 
as  applied  to  a  nose,  what  we  popu- 
larly call  a  snub-nose.     French. 

And  thouzh  my  nose  be  camused,  my  lips  thick. 
And  my  chin  bristled,  Pan,  great  Pan,  was  such ! 

B.  Jon.  Sad  Shrp.,  ii,  1. 

Skelton  has  **  camously  crooked." 
To  CAN.     Used  formerly  for  to  know, 
or  be  skilful. 

I  have  seen  myself,  and  scr\''d  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback  Ha.nl ,  iv,  7. 

liCt  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  rausick  can. 

Shakesp.  Passiuiiote  I'H'/r  .  w. 
Seemeth  thv  flock  thy  counsel  can. 
So  lustless  been  they,  so  weak,  so  wan. 

Sjjrii.t.  IVf It'll r.  77. 
I  know  and  can  by  loatethc  t.ile  tli;it  1  Mouhi  ul!. 

L«i.  Siirrci/'f  S-j-ifis,  See,  p.  '>. 

fTo  CAN.     To  be  able,  to  have  power. 

In  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  sir.  il 
not  to  can.  Bncoit,  A'mo';/  \i. 

CANARY,  or  CANARIES.  A  qiiitk 
and  lively  dance;  the  music  to  which 
consisted  of  two  strains  with  eight 
bars  in  each.  See  Sir  John  llawkiiis's 
Hist,  of  Music,  iv,  391. 

1  have  seen  n  medicine 
That's  able  to  breathe  hie  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  yon  dance  cnunry 
With  sprightly  lire  and  motion.  All's  //'..  li.  1 

At  a  place,  sweet  acquaintance,  where  your  liciith 
danc'u  the  canaries  i'  laith. 

Honest  ir/iorr,  O.  PI.,  iii,  :84. 

When  Mrs.  Quickly  says,  "You  have 
brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,''  &c. 
(Mer.  W.,  ii,  2),  she  probably  means 
to  say  quandary,  which,  though  not 
a  very  elegant  word  itself,  is  corrupted 
by  her. 

-fMistris  Minx  .  .  .  that  lookes  as  simperingly  ;is  if 
she  were  besmeard,  and  jets  it  as  ginj^orly  a^  it  ^lu; 
M'erc  dancing  the  canaries. 

Nash,  Pierce  Pmilessr,  \'>\)l 

CANARY  WINE.  Wine  from  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  by  some  called  sweet 
sack  ;  sherry,  the  original  sack,  not 
beir.g  sweet;  whence  Howell  says  in 
his  letters  that 

Sherries  and  Malagas,  well  minarlcd.  (>ass  U^r  Cii>ini'i,'< 
in  most  taverns.  Letter  to  Ltnl  ('l<(f<int,  Oct  7,  IG  >4 
Cannrie-trine,  wliirli  benreth  the  njuiic  of  i  Ik;  isl;iiitls 
from  whence  ii  is  brought,  is  otstMiic  t  rnicd  a  sackc. 
with  this  adjunct  swrete ;  but  yet  very  itupropcily 
for  il  diffi-refli  not  only  (roni  .sarkc  in  sweet iiesse  aiid 
plenssintness  of  taste,  but  also  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence, for  il  is  not  so  white  in  colour  as  sack,  nor  sy 
thin  in  substance;  wiierelore  it  is  more  nutritive  than 
sack,  and  le?*  penetmtive. 

Vtttueri  I'ia  resla  ott  Vit.  lungam,  4Xo,  1622 

See  Sack. 
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[In  the  following  proverbial  phrase 
tliere  appears  to  be  a  play  upon   the 

word."! 

!  III.'  has  a  plot  upon  us;  he'll  steal  licnce, 

And  siiilt  a  «(Corc  or  two  of  cups,  aud  then 

Set  tiTsli  u|ion  us,  make  us  hII  as  drunk 

Js  rats  fit  the  Canaries.     Mbertus  IfaUensteiH,  1639 

CANCELREll,  or  CANCELIER,  *. 
From  chancellery  Fr.  The  turn  of  a 
light-flown  hawk  upon  the  wing  to 
recover  herself,  when  slie  misses  her 
aim  in  the  stoop. 

Tlie  fierce  aud  eager  liawks  down  thrilling  from  tlie 

skies 
Make  sundry  canceUera  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xx,  p.  1046. 
Nor  with  the  falcon  fetch  a  caucelleer. 

J.  IFeerer's  Ep'tgr.,  B.  iv,  Ep.  5. 

Also,  as  a  verb,  to  canceller,  to  turn 

in  flight: 

Tlie  partridge  sprang, 
lie  makes  his  stoop;  but  wantinic  breath,  is  forced 
Tu  caiurUer ;  then  with  such  speed,  as  if 
lie  carried  li^ht'ning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
Tlie  tre.niblinv  bird.  Mast.  Gnard.,  i,  1. 

i-His  amb'.tious  wings  'gau  downwards  steer, 
And  stoop  to  earth,  with  a  mild  eandUer. 

Marmion's  Cupid  and  Psyche,  sec.  iiL 

CANDLE'S-ENDS,  to  drink  oflf.  A 
piece  of  romantic  extravagance  long 
practised  by  amorous  gallants.  It 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  drinking 
ofl'  candles*-end8,  for  flap-dragons, 
should  be  esteemed  an  agreeable  qua- 
liflcation?  The  answer  is,  that,  as  a 
feat  of  gallantry,  to  swallow  a  candle* S' 
end  formed  a  more  formidable  and 
disagreeable  flap-dragon  than  any 
other  substance,  and  therefore  afibrded 
a  stronger  testimony  of  zeal  for  the 
lady  to  whose  health  it  was  drunk. 
See    Flap-dragon,   and    Daggee'd 

AUMS. 

Why  doth  the  prince  love  him  so  then? — Because — 
he  eats  i-ongcr  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  off  candU's-rnds 
for  tlap-ilnigons.  2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

Cunuise  her  lienlth  in  cans, 

Ami  candle's-rnds  '  B  ^  Fl.  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii,  2. 
But  none  that  will  hang  themselves  for  love,  or  eat 
candh's-nids,  &c  ,  as  the  sublunarr  lovers  do. 

Ii.  Jon.  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi,  p.  62. 

CANDLESTICK.  This  word  was  very 
commonly  pronounced  canstick  ;  and 
we  frequently  find  it  so  written.  The 
metre  of  the  following  verse  depends 
upon  it : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  candlestick  tum'd. 

1  Hen.JF,  iii,  1. 

And  we  find   it   accordingly  in   the 
4to8  of  1.598,  1.599,  and  1608: 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brnsen  canstick  tom'd. 

Capell,  very  wisely,  gives  it  in   his 
various  readings,  **  can  sticke"      Kit 


with  the  canstick  is  one  of  the  spirits 
mentioned  by  Reginald  Scot,  l.vS4. 

If  he  have  so  much  as  a  raiistirk,  I  am  a  tniilor. 

Famous  Hist,  of  Tko.  ifttikely,  1605,  CM.  ^it. 

Thus  the  name  of  Cavendish  was  verv 

• 

generally  shortened  to  Ca^ndish ';  and 
throughout  Ford's  poem  on  the  death 
of  Mountjoy  earl  of  Devonshire,  the 
title  stands  in  the  verse  as  Denshire. 

Detonskire  the  issue  of  nobility.        1*.  21,  repr.  1819 

Many  such  abbreviations  were  once 
common  which  are  now  disused. 
CANDLE,  votive.   A  custonr.ary  offering 
to  a  saint,  or  even  to  God. 

To  God  I  make  a  vow,  and  so  to  {;ood  St  Anne, 

A  candell  shall  they  have  a  peece,  get  it  win-re  I  can. 

If  I  may  my  ucele  lind  in  one  place  or  in  otiier. 

Gammer  Gurton's  N.,  O.  1'.,  ii,  18 

CANDLE-WASTERS.  Rakes  who  sit 
up  all  night,  and  therefore  waste 
ihuch  candle.  It  certainlv  does  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  relate  to  the 
custom  explained  under  the  words 
candle' 8'ends ;  for  a  hook-worm  is 
called  a  candle-waster.     See  Todd. 

If  such  a  one  will  smile  and  stroke  his  l)card ; 
And,  sorry  wa^ !  cry  hero  when  he  should  groan ; 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  niisrortnue  drunk. 
With  candle-wasters;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 

Much  Ado,  V,  1. 

Sorry  wag,  is  the  conjectural  reading 
of  Mr.  Steevens  for  sorrow,  wagge,  of 
the  old  editions,  of  which  no  sense 
can  be  made.  Every  editor  has  pro- 
posed something. 

Candle-wasting  students  are  thus 
mentioned : 

I.  which  have  known  you  better  and  more  inwardly, 

than  a  thousand  of  these  candle-vcastiug  liook  wortnes. 

Hosp.  of  Inc.  Fooles,  Dedic.  to  Fortune. 

fCANEER.     A  cannoneer. 

He  should  be  a  skilfull  eaneere,  and  able  to  direct  the 
gunner.  Tom  of  All  Trades,  10:51. 

CANE-TOBACCO,  or  tobacco  in  cane. 
Tobacco  made  up  in  a  particular  form, 
highly  esteemed,  and  dear.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  be  the 
sort  since  called  pigtail,  but  that 
seems  not  convenient  for  smoking. 

The  nostrils  of  his  chimnics  are  still  stuff*d 
With  smoke  more  chargeable  than  cane-tobacco. 

Merry  Devil,  O.  PL.  v,  257. 
My  boy  once  lighted 
A  pipe  of  cane-tobacco,  with  a  piece 
Of  a  vile  balkd.  All  Fools,  0.  PI.,  iv,  1S7. 

Ag;ain, 

It  is  not  leaf,  sir,  'tis  pudding,  cane-tobacco.        Ibid. 

Pudding  tobacco  was  another  form. 
They  are  all  enumerated  here : 

Impose  so  deep  a  tax 
On  all  these  ball,  Ifaf.  cnnr.  and  pfiddiug  packs. 

Sylcesler's  Tobacco  baiter'd,  p  113. 
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Then  of  lobacro  lie  n  p>-pe  iloth  lack. 
Of  TriuidHilu  in  nine,  iii  leuf,  or  ball. 

Uarr'nujt.  Epig^  iv,  34. 

See  also  Epig.,  ii,  iM<, 
fCANGEAN';*.     Changing? 

The  upper  ({ariuent  of  the  stntely  queen, 

1$  rich  jTold  tissu,  •  ii  u  (cround  of  Kreen ; 

Where  ih'  art -full  shuttle  rarely  Jidencheck 

The  eauf/eaiit  colour  of  a  mallards  neck.      Du  Bartas. 

CANKER.     The  common  wild  rose,  or 
(log-rose.     Cynosbaton. 

I  had  rather  be  a  caukrr  in  a  hedye,  than  a  rote  in  his 
I.Tnce.  Much  Ado,  i,  8. 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Boliiigbroke. 

1  Ilea,  ir,  i,  3. 
The  cankrr  blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
I{un<;oii  such  thorns,  and  phiy  as  wantonly. 

Shakesp.  Sonnet  64. 

Also  a  worm,  or  rather  caterpillar: 

Clouds  and  ecliii«e8  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

Jb'u!.,  3d. 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love,  tbid.,10. 

Also  in  Sonnet  9r>. 
CANION,  orCANNION.  Thus  defined 
in  Kersey's  Dictionary :  **  Cannions, 
boot-hose  tops ;  an  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  legs."  That  is  to 
say,  a  particular  addition  to  breeches. 
Coles  says,  "  Cnnniona  [of  breeches] 
Perizomnta."  Cotgrave,  **  Canons  de 
chnusses." 

tSubligar,  Mart,  sublijfarnlnm,  Cic.  femoralia.  Sucton. 
feminalia,  Superior  bracharum  pars,  pudenda  et  fe- 
mora  obte};en.i,  ayatvpi6«x,  firipo6irai,  Kudox.  Hrayes. 
Slops  or  breeches  witliout  canxott*  or  nethrr  stocks. 

Nomenclator,  15S5. 

Come,  you  are  so  modest  now,  'tis  pity  that  thou  wnst 

ever  bred  to  be  thus  throutsh  a  pair  of  canioHS ;  thou 

wouldst  have  made  a  pietty  fooUsh  waiting  maid. 

Miildlctun't  Mure  Ditsniiilrrs,  Ac,  Jnc.  Dr.,  iv,  333. 

Miiishew  savs,  "On  les  appelle  ninsi 
pourceque,  &c.,  because  they  are  like 
cannons  of  artillery,  or  cans  or  pots." 
tCANNEL-RAKERS.  IJakcrs  of  gut- 
ters ;  men  accustomed  to  low  occu- 
pations. 

These  vyle  cauuehrakers 
Are  no\v  becumme  makers, 
Ther  ))oeni8  out  tlicy  dashe, 
With  all  ther  swyber  swashe. 

Pajtyttieal  Exhortation,  n.  d. 

CANON.     A  rule,  or  law. 

Or  that  the  Ererlastiatc  had  not  fix'd 

Ilis  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Ilaml.,  i,  S. 

In   the   following  passage   the  word 
from  introduces  it  obscurely  : 

•Twas  from  the  canon.  Coriol.,  iii,  1. 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  it,  '*  *Twas  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  was  a  form  of  speech 
to  which  he  has  no  right;"  and  pro- 
bably he  was  right. 
Thus  from  is  used  in  Othello: 


lk>  not  believe 
Tlnit/row  the  sens*  of  all  civility 
I  would  thusplav  and  trilte  with  vour  reverence. 

Othello,  i,  1. 

CANT,  *.  Supposed  to  mean  a  niche, 
in  the  following  passage  of  B.  Jon- 
son  ;  from  kant,  a  corner,  in  Dutch. 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  Mas 
Irene,  or  Peace  ;  she  was  placed  aloft  m  a  rant. 

Coronation  Enterlainm..  vol.  vi.  Ho,  (Hf^. 
Directly  nuder  her,  iu  a  cant  bv  herself,  wm  .\rete 
inthroned.      /}eeker,  Enteri.  ofJamrs  I,  Bign.  H,  3  b. 

In  the  following  passage,  Greene 
seems  to  use  cantat,  for  canters,  or 
vagabonds. 

I  fell  into  a  great  laughter,  to  see  ee)  ciiii   Ir.ilian.itc 

cantes,  humourous  caxaliers.  vouthfiil  ftiitltiiitn.  S:r. 

Quip  fur  I'psf.  C,  Jin  f  Mi>r.,  \,  3%. 

CANTER,  *.  One  who  caiit8  a  vagrant 
or  beggar. 

A  ro'^e, 
A  ver}'  canter  T.  sir,  one  that  maunds 
U|K»n  the  |>a«l.  J{.  Jons  Staple  of  X-  ".v  act  ii. 
f  And  if  It  i>c  l»nt  coiisidred  in  the  ritrht  kiK  ,  a  c-oiuU 
or  carOHCh  are  nieere  enjriues  of  pri(l«-  avliicli  iio  tuan 
can  deny  to  bt  one  of  the  seven  driidlysiiiiio  -.  lor  iwu 
leash  of  oyster-wives  hyred  a  coach  on  :i  I  Inn-i]  i\ 
after  Whit wmtide,  lo  cjirry  them  to  the  ;.rr«  t  lu  .:im)..«- 
faire  at  Stratford  the  Ikiwe.  and  as  the\  \n  re  hiiim  J 
betwixt  Algnte  and  Myie-end.  they  wvw  so  l»c  lua- 
dani'd,  be-mistritit,  and  hidilied  by  the  heir. 'ers.  that 
the  foolish  women  bejiran  to  swell  witli  a  inuiul  su|)]mi. 
sition  or  iniai;inar>'  •n'catnes.  and  <.'a\c  all  tlicu-  iiii>ii> 
to  the  meoflicantinjj  ctmlrrs ;  insonmcii  that  tlie\ 
were  faigne  to  pawnc  their  gownes  ami  ruhk  ks  tin- 
next  day  to  buy  oysters,  or  else  their  pruU-  luul  inadr 
Uiem  cry,  for  want  of  what  to  crv  withall. 

'Ja'/lur's  in.rlrx.  \{\Mk 

CANTERBURY.  A  short  gnlloi) ;  .^aid 
by  Johnson  to  be  derived  from  the 
pace  used  by  the  monks  in  i^oinir  to 
Canterbury.  Now  abbreviated  inio 
cnnter. 

He  'a  postmaster]  rides  altojrether  up()n  spiirrr.  and 
no  less  is  necessary  for  his  itull  supiM^rter.  m  Im  i>  as 
familiarlv  ai:(|uninted  with  u  Cautr rhmu.  ii-ihw  wlxn 
makes  Cliaucer  his  author  is  Mith  his  Tale. 

('litus's  1f'/ii),i:lr.«.  pA'^f  ll'J. 
Boileau's  Pcsasus  has  all  liis  paces.  Thr  re<;asu«>  ot' 
Pope,  like  a  Kentish  posi-horse.  is  aUvaj',  on  t1ie  (an- 
tcrbi'ry.  Dennis  on  the  I'nlun.  tu  the  huiimui. 

Johnson  had  not  the  verb  to  confer, 
which  has  long  been  so  common. 
M r.  Todd  has  supplied  it.  The  former 
only  alluded  to  it  under  Canterbury 
Gallop, 
CANTERBURY  BELLS.  A  species  of 
eampanuloy  said  by  Gerard  to  grow 
abundantly  in  Kent.  See  p.  I.VJ. 
There  were  also  a  sort  of  bells  carried 
by  pilgrims  for  their  solace,  thii.s 
mentioned  in  the  Examination  of 
William  Thorpe,  which  were  so  called  ; 
probably  because  the  pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  was  the  most  common. 

Some  other  pilgrimes  will  haveuith  theni  bairpiins; 
so  that  in  evene  towne  that  they  conic  through,  uliat 
with  the  noise  of  their  singing,  and  uith  the  t>ouud  of 
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their  pinine,  and  with  the  janirling  of  their  Canter- 
hurle  Mis,  kc.  they  make  nmre  uoise  than  if  the  king 
caiiie  there  away.    WorUsw.  Ea-I.  Bioffr.,  vol.  i,  p.  IfiS. 

CANTLE.  A  part,  or  share.  See 
Todd. 

And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  niv  laud, 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  eantU  out. 

1  Hat.  IF,  iii,  1. 
The  greater  cantU  of  the  world  is  lost, 
With  very  ignorance.  Jut.  J-  CI.,  iii,  8. 

There  armours  forged  were  of  metal  frail, 
On  cv'ry  side  a  massy  catttel  flies.  Fitirf.  Tass.,  vi,  48. 

Do  you  remember 
The  eautel  of  immortal  cheese  ve  carried  with  ve  ? 

B.  S-  Fl.  qneen  ofCorintk,  act  ii*  p.  218. 

CANVAS,  s.  In  the  sense  of  disap- 
pointment [a  dismiftsal.] 

As  much  as  mnrritige  comes  to,  and  I  lose 
My  honor,  if  the  Dun  receives  the  canvas 

Skirlejf,  Brothers,  act  ii,  p.  14. 

[The  note  on  this  passage  informs  us, 
'^  the  phrase  is  taken  from  the  practice 
of  journeymen  mechanics  who  travel 
in  quest  of  work,  with  the  imple- 
ments of  their  profesMon.  Wlieu 
tliey  are  discharged  by  their  masters, 
they  are  said  to  receive  the  canvas, 
or  the  bag:  because  in  this,  their 
tools  and  necessaries  nre  packed  up, 
preparatory  to  their  removal."] 

If  he  chanc  to  miss,  and  hare  a  canras,  be  is  in  hell 
on  the  otiirr  sule.  Burton,  Aunt.,  p.  IIJJ. 

But  u  hv  sh(mlil*«t  thou  takelhv  ni-glert,  tliv  canras, 
so  to  hciirt  ?  *  Ihi'd.,  p.  357. 

This  is  cited  by  Johnson,  as  an  example 
of  the  more  usual  sense. 
rVo  CANV.AS.     To  discuss. 

1  invited  the  hun;n7'  slave  sometimes  to  my  chamber, 
to  the  canrnsiuff  uf  a  turkey  pie,  or  a  piece  of  venison, 
which  my  lady  gnindmutiier  sent  mc. 

Itetunu  from  Prruassus,  l(i06. 

C ANUIST,  or  CANVIST,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  seems  to  mean  entrapped, 
but  I  can  give  no  further  account  of 
it. 

That  restlesse  I,  much  like  the  hunted  hare. 
Or  as  the  camtist  kite  doth  feare  the  snare. 

Mirr.for  Meg.,  p.  :M0. 

To  CAP,  for  to  arrest,  abbreviated  from 
capias,  the  technical  term  for  an 
arrest. 

Therefore,  gentle  knight. 
Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay,  or  I  must  cap  you. 

B.  .y  Fl,  Kh.  o/B.  Pest,  act  iii. 

fCAP-PAPER.  Whatever  be  the  origin 
of  this  name,  it  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  as  the  following  extracts 
show. 

Packc  paper  or  cap-paper,  such  paper  as  mercers  and 
other  occupiers  use  to  wrappe  their  ware  in. 

SoMenclator,  1585,  p.  6. 
And  dunghill  ran,  by  favour,  and  by  hap, 
>Iuv  be  advanc'u  aloft  to  sheets  of  cap. 
As  by  desert,  bv  favour,  and  by  diance 
Uonoiurmav  ftJl,  and  brgg'ry  mav  advance. 

Ta^Ws  llorkes,  1C30. 

fCAP-DATES.  Perhaps  for  Cape-dates. 


For  a  consumption,  proved. 
Tnke  halfe  an  ounce  of  mnnus  christi.  one  ounce  of 
white  sugar  candy,  and  a  penny-worth  of  nnuiseedes, 
and  holfe  apintc  of  redde-rosc  wafer,  and  a  pint  of 
muscadine,  foure  new  layd  egges,  a  qiuirter  of  nut- 
megges,  halfe  a  Quarter  olfap  dates,  and  stone  vour 
dates,  and  Mash  tliem  before  that  you  doe  put  tliem 
in,  and  lioyle  them  altogether,  anci  so  use  them,  for 
this  hath  beene  proved.  Pathway  of  Health,  u.  d. 

fCAP  OF  MAINTENANCE.  A  cap  of 
state  carried  before  a  high  dignitary 
on  occasions  of  ceremony.  In  the 
second  example,  written  probably 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  was 
only  traditional,  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
carried  on  the  head. 

A  sword,  a  cap  of  maintenanee,  a  mace 

Great,  and  well  guilt,  to  do  the  towne  more  grace, 

Are  l»orue  before  tlie  maior,  and  aldermen, 

And  on  festivities,  or  high  dayes,  then 

Tliose  niagist  rates  their  scarlet  gownes  doe  weare, 

And  have  sixe  sergeants  to  attend  each  yeare. 

Taylor's  Workes,  lC3a 

Tlie  man,  thought  I,  that  does  advance 

With  this  huge  cap  of  Maintenance, 

Seems  to  the  rabble,  in  the  street  here, 

As  if  he  was  mv  lord's  cole-mectcr, 

Be<-au9e  he  had,  as  some  folks  said, 

Tile  standard  bushel  on  his  head. 

Hittlibras  Redititus,  vol.  ii,  part  G,  1707. 

CAP  OF  WOOL.  The  wearing  of  ^ 
woollen  caps  was  enforced  by  statute 
13  Eliz.  There  was  a  song  of  which 
the  burden  was,  *'An  if  thy  cap  be 
wool"  to  which  B.  Jonson  alludes  in 
the  following  passage : 

Slip,  you  will  answer  it,  oh  tfyonr  cap  he  of  wool. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  2. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  mark  of  a 
citizen  ;  probably  higher  ranks  wore 
no  caps  at  all. 

Tlioujch  my  husband  be  a  citizen,  and  Ai«  cap's  uuids 
of  tcool,  yet  1  have  wit. 

Mars  ton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1G05. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  a  similar 
meaning  in  the  following  passage  : 

Well,  better  wits  have  worn  pUtin  statute  caps. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  i. 

That  is,  better  wits  may  be  found  even 
among  citizens. 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  it  an  allusion 
to  the  university  caps. 

tTlicrcfore,  vicar,  I  IcU  thee,  'fore  thou  eoc  out  of 
these  doores,  lie  make  thee  pay  every  farthing,  if  thy 
cap  be  of  tcooll. 

Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westmnster,  1635. 

fCAPAX.  The  Latin  word,  used  in 
the  sense  of  sharp  or  knowing. 

I  am  a  trew  flie ;  sure  I  can  no  false  knackes ; 
Alas !  master  spyder.  ve  be  to  atpaekes. 

ileytrood's  Spider  and  Flie,  U.'id. 
Tliys  Wyt  such  gyftes  of  graces  hath  in  hym, 
That  ma'kth  my  dowghter  to  wysh  to  wyn  hym ; 
Yoong.  pavnefull,  tractablr,  and  eapax, 
Tlies  be  1^'ytcs  gyftea  whvrh  Science  doth  axe. 

jhlat/of  Wit  ntul  Scienre,  p   2. 

CAP-CASE,  s,    A  small  travelling  case, 
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or  band-box ;  originally,  doubtless, 
to  hold  caps;  but  afterwards  made 
more  firm,  and  used  for  papers,  notes, 
money,  tcc.  The  following  is  said 
in  ridicule  of  the  smallness  of  a 
man*  8  possessions : 

One  cart  will  serve  for  all  your  funiitui-c, 
WiUi  room  enougli  behind  to  ease  the  footman ; 
A  cap-casf  for  your  linen  and  your  plate. 

b.  /-  >7.  Two  Nob.  Gtnt. 

An  old  author  thus  describes  the  law 
terms : 

Hilary  term,  hath  4  retumes. 

The  fir«t  retume,  the  lawyer  comes  up  with  an  empty 

cap-case. 

The  second  retume,  the  client  comes  up  M'ith  a  full 

cof-'Case. 

The  third  retume,  all  the  clients  money  is  in  the 

lawyers'  cap-case. 

T\\t  fourth  retume,  nothing  hut  hwycrs'  papers  stuffe 

the  clients  cap-case.  Otcles  Jhuututcke,  p.  8. 

In  the  following  ridiculous  passage, 
the  clown  seems  to  play  upon  the 
word,  calling  his  head  a  cap-case,  as 
soon  as  his  cap  is  on .  The  clerk  and 
he  have  been  disputing  in  absurd 
ceremony,  who  shall  first  be  covered, 
the  clerk  at  length  gives  way,  and  says, 

Since  you'll  linvc  it  so,  I'll  be  tlie  first  to  hide  my  head. 

The  other  replies, 

Mine  is  a  cap-case.    Now  to  uur  business. 

Mass.  Old  Ltivc,  iii,  1. 

A  case  to  put  a  cap  on,  not  in.  [So 
in  the  following  passage  of  Taylor  the 
water-poet.] 

f  Whose  pondered  phrases  with  combustions  flame, 
Like  glo-wormes  in  the  darkest  darke  doe  shine. 
To  them  in  ail  sir  reverence,  I  submit. 
Thou  mir'd  admired  capcase,  cramd  with  wit. 

raj,lor's  Workes,  1630. 

fCAPE-CLOAK.  A  Spanish  cloak, 
which  had  a  cape  to  it. 

If  you  finde  him  not  ncere  you  shall  in  Panics,  with  a 
picke-tooth  in  his  hat,  a  cape-clote,  and  a  long  stock- 
ing.  Orerbury's  New  and  Choise  Characters,  1615. 

tCAPERDOCH Y.  A  term  for  a  prison . 
See  Cappadochio. 

My  son's  in  Dvbell  here,  in  Caperdocky,  i'  the  gaol. 

hey  wood.  First  Fart  ofK.  Ed.  IF,  1600. 

To  CAPITULATE,  To  make  head  ;  to 
form  insurrection.  It  is  now  only 
used  in  the  very  opposite  sense,  of 
submitting  under  certain  articles  or 
heads  of  agreement. 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas  and  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  arc  up.       1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  3. 

CAPOCCHIA.  The  feminine  form  of 
the  Italian  word  capocchio,  which 
signifies  a  fool.  Coaxingly  applied 
by  Pandarus  to  Cressida  : 

Alas  p<»or  wretch !  a  poor  capocckia !  Tro.  4'  Cres.,  iv,  2. 

The  old  editions  had  corrupted  it  to 
ehipochia  ;  which  Theobald  corrected. 


CAPON.  Singularly  used  for  a  billet- 
doux. 

O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter;  he's  a  good  friend  of  luiue: 
Stand  aside  jfood  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve ; 
Break  up  this  capon.  Lort-'s  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

Pouiet  was  the  current  word  in  France 
at  the  same  time.     It  originated  from 
the   artifice  of   conveying  letters  se- 
cretlv  in  fowls  sent  as  presents. 
tCAPONET.     A  small  capon. 

A.  I  bcleeve  your  pullets  and  caponets  doe  the  like, 
and  therefore  I  will  taste  of  them. 

Passenger  of  Bentenvto,  \{>\-2. 

fCAPOUCH.     A  hood.    Fr. 

And  in  the  inner  part  of  this  uglv  habitat iun  stnuds 
Greedinesse.  prepared  to  devoure  all  that  enter,  attired 
in  a  capouck  of  written  parchment,  buttond  dowue  be- 
fore with  labels  of  wax.    Nash,  Fierce  Fenilcsse,  159-2. 

CAPPADOCHIO.  A  slight  corruption 
of  Cappadocia  ;  used  as  n  cant  term 
for  prison.  The  king  of  Cappadocia, 
says  Horace,  was  rich  in  slaves,  but 
had  little  money.  Hence  perhaps  the 
allusion : 

How,  captiiin  Idle?  my  old  aunt's  son,  my  dear  kins- 
man, in  Cappadochio  ?  Furitatt,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  .">3(>. 

fTo  CAP  RHYMES.  A  literary  game, 
the  practice  of  which  is  hardly  yet 
obsolete.  One  gave  a  line,  and  an- 
other followed  witii  one  rhyming  to  it. 

But  letts  leave  this  cappi.nj  uf  rimes.  Stiidiuso,  and 
follow  our  late  devise,  that  wee  niay  niamiain*-  our 
heads  in  cappes,  oitr  bellyes  in  provender,  and  our 
backs  in  sadle  and  bridle. 

Retume  from  Permissvs,  1G1-, 

fCAPRICCIO.     A  fancy,  or  caprice. 

Sometimes, 
In  quite  opposed  capriccios,  he  rlind).^ 
The  hardest  rocks.  Chapuwii.  Ilo.n.  Jli/.n.i  ioJ'nu. 
Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  .sure  r 

All's  n'ell,  ii.  3. 

fCAPRIOL.  A  movement  in  dancing, 
by  springing  up  higli. 

With  lofty  tumesnnd  capriols  in  the  ayre. 
Which  with  the  luaiy  tunes  acconletli  faire. 

Dacirs'  Orclirxiro.  1022. 
For  though  none  feare  the  falUng  oi  tlioHeKiJarkrs. 
(And  when  they  fall,  'twill  be  good  cateliiiiL'  larkrs  . 
Yet  this  may  fall,  that  while  you  dunce  and  ski]> 
With  female  planets,  so  your  footc  niav  trip, 
.That  in  their  lofty  caprioll  and  turne. 
Their  motion  may  make  your  dinun.Hiun  linrm- 

Hnrittf/tou's  Epiijriinif,  \[\'\\. 
J'liy  Pe<rasus,  in  his  admir'd  careere, 
Curvets  no  capreols  of  nouseiicc  here. 

Ittindolph's  Fornix.  lC4o. 

tCAP-STRlNG.     A  nautical  term. 

All  fall  to  labour,  one  man  lielps  to  steere. 
Others  to  slacken  the  biK-bellied  .sayle. 
Some  to  the  rap-strituj  call,  some  imiy,  some  swian-, 
Soniclet  the  tackles  slip,  whilst  others  hale. 

Ueywood's  Troia  Britim'iro.  lO'H). 

CAPTAIN.  Used  as  an  adjeeiive. 
Chief;  more  excellent,  or  vnluable. 

like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  ro/j/om  jewels  in  the  carcanet.    Hhakr'sii.,  Sunn.  32 
The  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion,  and  the  teUou 
Lmden  with  irons,  wiier  than  the  jud<( . 

Ttinon  i>f  A.,\\\,  a. 
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Dr.    Johnson's   emendation    of  felon 
for  fellow,  in   the  above  passage,  is 
very  striking,  and  probably  right. 
fCAPTlVE.     Used  in  the  sense  of  cap- 
tivated. 

And  wiiat's  above  thy  soul,  fair  C(»lia, 
1  ha\e  unt  lookt  on  uer  with  captive  eves. 

Tk«  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640,  MS. 

CAPUCCIO,  properly  cappuccio,  Italian 
for  a  hood.  Not  at  all  a  capuchin. 
Spenser  uses  it  for  a  hood.  He  de- 
scribes Doubt, 

In  a  discolour'd  coteof  stt-an$rc  dis^ysc. 
That  at  kis  liacke  a  brode  eapncriv  lind, 
And  sleeves  dependaunt  Aliiuncsc  uyse. 

r.q.,iilxu,io. 
He  describes  the  back  and  sleeves  of 
the   coat.     We   should   now  say   its 
back.     Hence  the  following  word. 
CAPUCHED.     Hooded. 

Thev  are  differently  cucullated  and  capHckeJ  upon  the 
head  and  back.  Brofcn,  Vulg.  Err. 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE.  A  kind  of 
sliort  musquet.  Called  also  a  petronel, 
and  used  by  cavalry.  Hence  the 
dragoons,  &c.,  themselves,  who  carried 
them,  were  so  called  : 

Nay,  1  kurw, 
Howe'er  he  wheel'd  about  like  a  loose  carbine. 
He  would  charge  home  at  leujrth  like  a  brave  gen- 
tleman. B.  4'  Fl.  Wit  u-rMonetf,  v,  1. 
Which  caufti^  the  Christian  carabins  which  follow'd 
them,  not  to  be  too  earnest  in  pursuing  of  them. 

KuolUr  Hist,  of  Turks,  1186,  K. 
ille  sent  out  Daniels  and  Barzimeres  with  a  thousand 
light  and  nimble  carbines,  for  to  fetch  him  backe.  the 
one  a  lieutenant,  and  tlie  other  a  tribune  of  the 
Scuta rii.  Holland's  dmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

fCARAMARA.  Another  name  for  a 
gipsy. 

This  art  of  chiromancy  hath  been  sostran<:ely  infected 
with  superstition,  deceit,  clieatinir,  and  (.if  I'dur&t  say 
so)  with  ma^c  also,  that  the  canonists,  and  of  late 
years  pope  Sixtus  Quintus,  have  been  constrained  ut< 
terlv  to  condemn  it.    So  that  now  no  man  professeth 

{)ublickely  this  cheating  art,  buttlieeres.  n^ues,  and 
iegffarly  rusoils ;  whicTi  are  now  ever}'  where  knowue 
by  tne  name  of  Bohemians,  E^ptians,  and  Caramaras ; 
and  first  came  into  these  pnrts  of  Europe  about  I  he 
year  1417,  as  G.  Dupreau,  Albertus  Krautz,  and  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  report, 

Ferrand,  Love's  Jfelauchoh/,  1640,  p.  1*3. 

CARANZA,  or  more  properly  CAR- 
RANZA.  JEROME.  A  native  of 
Seville,  and  governor  of  the  province 
of  Honduras,  author  of  a  book  in  4to, 
entitled  Filosofia  de  las  Armas,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Arms,  in  which  the 
laws  of  duelling  were  strictly  laid 
down.  He  is  often  mentioned  as  of 
great  authority  in  that  gentlemanly 
science,  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others ; 
as  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act.  i. 


sc.  5.  In  Love's  Pilgrimage,  Eugenia, 
the  daughter  of  ihe  governor  of  Bar- 
celona, claims  relationship  to  him. 

Zanek,  It  is  sutlicieut  by  Caranza's  rule. 

Eug.  I  know  it  is,  sir. 

Zanch.  Have  you  read  Caranza,  lady  ? 

Bug.  If  you  mean  him  that  writ  upon  the  duel, 

He  was  my  kinsman.  Act  v,  4^ 

CARAVEL.  A  sort  of  ship.  Thus 
defined  by  Kersey :  **A  kind  of  light 
round  ship,  with  a  square  poop,  rigg'd 
and  fitted  out  like  a  galley,  holdinu: 
about  si.x  score  or  seven  score  tun.'* 
Caravelle,  Fr. 

To  horrid  battail  the  fell  tyrant  brings 
Engines  of  wood,  dire  and  unustuil. 
To  ooard  the  caravels  upon  the  mayn. 

Fansk'.  Lusial,  x,  IS. 
A  certain  caravel  saylvng  in  the  west  ocean  ahout  the 
coastcs  «if  Spayoc,  liKu  a  I'orcibLe  and  continuall  wynde 
Ironi  the  cast.  Rich.  Eden's  Hist,  of  Trav.,  K,  1. 

Written  also  carvel  and  carveil.     See 
Todd. 
fCARAVELLE.     A  kind  of  pear? 

They  are  cold  and  drie,  and  if  they  be  musciidela  swe-^t. 
andvery  ripe,  or  such  as  have  one  red  side,  or  htr^.x- 
motte,  or  good  Christians,  or  caravelle,  or  tliose  thiit 
wee  use  to  roast  in  winter,  they  arc  very  acceptal)ic 
to  the  taste,  they  corroborate  a  weake  sttim'ick,  ciiu^e 
excrements  to  descend  downward;  tlie  ber*;.imotte 
and  canirelle  arc  the  best. 

Passenger  of  licurcnulo.  lOli. 

CARBUNCLE.  It  was  oilce  a  current 
opinion,  that  the  carbuncle  had  the 
property  of  giving  out  a  native  light, 
without  reflection.  This  Brown  rightly 
questions,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii,  5.  Mr. 
Boyle,  however,  believed  it.  Hero- 
dotus attributes  the  same  property  to 
an  emerald,  ii,  44. 

That  admired  miichty  stone 
The  carbuncle  that's  named: 
Which  from  it  i»uch  a  flaming  light 

And  radiancy  ejectcth. 
That  in  the  ven'  darkest  night 

The  eye  to  itdirecteth. 

Dr^tfl.  Muse's  Elgsimn. 

Hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  gem 
described  in  Titus  Andronicu<,  on  the 
finger  of  Bassianus : 

Upon  his  bloody  flnger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  :ill  the  \i.>\c, 

Which,  like  a  taper  in  sunie  minumenr. 

Duth  shine  upon  the  dead  inau'^  eanhv  cheeks. 

And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit. 

Act  ii,  sc.  4 

To  CARD.  To  mix,  or  debase  by  mixing. 

But  mine  is  such  a  drenrli  of  bahlerdash, 
Such  a  strange  carded  cunninicness. 

B.  .)•  Fl.  Tamer  Turned 
You  card  vour  beer,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be 
drunk,  half  small,  half  strjng. 

Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upst.  Courtier,  1620. 

On  these  authorities,  Mr.  Steevens 
very  properly  established  the  old 
readmg,  in  the  following  passage  of 
Shakespeare : 
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The  skipping  king  lie  ambled  up  nnd  down 
^ili  sliH  I  low  jesters  and  ntsh  Imvin  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt :  carded  bis  state ; 
Mingled  bis  royalty  witli  carping  fools. 

1  Hm.  ir,  iii,  2. 

The  expression  carded  led  directly  to 
the  similar  one  of  mingled.  Warbur- 
ton  proposed  *8carded,  which  was 
adopted  till  this  explanation  appeared, 
and  was  certainly  very  specious. 
CARD.  The  mariner's  compass.  Pro- 
perly the  paper  on  which  the  points 
of  the  wind  are  marked. 

All  tbe  quarters  tlmt  tbey  know 
1'  the  shipman's  card.  3facb.,  i,  3. 

We're  all  like  sea  card*, 
All  our  endeavours  and  our  motions, 
As  tbey  do  to  the  north,  still  point  at  beauty. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Chances,  i,  11 . 

Hence  to  speak  by  the  card,  meant  to 
speak  with  great  exactness,  true  to  a 
point. 

I  few  absolute  tbe  knave  is!  we  must  speak  by  the 
card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  Haml.,  v,  1. 

CARD  OF  TEN.  A  tenth  card;  one 
as  high  as  a  ten.  See  to  Face  it, 
where  instances  are  given.  The  phrase 
of  a  card  of  ten  was  possibly  derived, 
by  a  jocular  allusion,  from  that  of  a 
harto/terif  in  hunting,  which  meant 
a  full-grown  deer ;  one  past  six  years 
of  age. 

A  great  larve  deer— what  head? 
Forked ;  a  hart  of  ten. 

B.Jons.  Sad Sheph.,  i,  6. 

In  the  Chances,  a  card  of  five  is  men- 
tioned. 

Whether  a  card  of  ten  was  properly 
a  cooling  card,  I  have  not  discovered, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  expressions 
are  united  in  the  following  passage : 

And  all  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  cooled  with  a 
card  of  ten.  Euph.  Engl.,  0,  2. 

See  Cooling  Card. 
CARDECU.  Quart  d*Scu,  the  quarter 
of  a  crown,  t.  e.,  fifteen-pence,  or 
thereabouts.  So  written  in  the  old 
editions  of  Shakespeare ;  the  modern 
editors  give  quart  d*Scu.  The  other 
is  the  spelling  of  the  time. 

Did  I  not  yester-moming 
Bring  you  in  a  cardeeu  there  Arom  the  peasant, 
Whoae  asa  I'd  driven  aside  ? 

B.  #■  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  3. 
With  a  new  cassock  Un'd  with  cotton. 
With  eardeeues  to  call  his  pot  in. 

BaUad  in  Jead.  of  Compl.,  ed.  1713,  p.  S4S. 
I  compounded  with  them  for  a  cturdaiew,  which  is 
eighteenpence  English,  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
mountaine.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  77. 

See  Quart  d'ecu. 
fCARE.     To  wish. 

One  of  these  questions  related  to  oor  manner  of  living, 
and  the  place  where,  because  1  had  heard  he  had  a 


great  pliiutafion  in  Virginia,  and  1  toUl  liini  1  ilid  not 
carr  to  l»f  transported 

Forhoirs  if  Moll  Flnmirs   \~'2i 

CARE-CLOTH.  A  square  cloth  held 
over  the  head  of  a  bride  hv  four  men, 
one  at  each  corner.     Proliabiv  from 

w 

the  care  supposed  to  be  taken  of  the 
bride,  bv  this  method.  The  nnrne 
remained  when  the  practice  was  dis- 
used. A  sermon  is  referred  to,  bv 
one  William  Whately,  entitled  *'A 
Care-cloth,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  Cum- 
bers and  Troubles  of  MHtriniony." 
Lond.,  4to,  IG'-M.  JSee  Brand's  Pop. 
Ant.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  68.  Or  it 
might  mean  square  cloth,  canL 
CAREIRES.  or  CAREER.  To  pass  the 
carriere,  a  military  phrase  for  runnini; 
the  charge  in  a  tournament  or  attack. 
Here  used  metaphorically: 

And  so  conclusions  puss'd  the  careires. 

Mer.  jr.,  i,l. 

Thev  [liorscs]  after  the  first  shrink  at  the  enterin''  of 

the  bullet,  doo pass  their  carriere,  as  tlion<^li  tiiey  )i:iil 

verie  little  Imrt.     Sir  John  Smylhe's  Discourses,  \hb\). 

To  stop,  to  start,  to  pass  carier,  to  bound. 

To  gallop  straight,  or  round,  or  any  way. 

Harr,  Jriost.,  xx.wiii,  35. 

To  run  the  career  w^as  an  equivalent 
expression : 

Full  merrily 
Hath  this  brave  ninnny^e,  this  career,  been  run 

Love's  L.  L.,  V,  2. 

fCARGAZON.  A  cargo.  From  the 
French. 

She  was  to  me,  as  a  ship  richly  laden  from  I/muIom 
Qseth  to  be  to  our  marchduts  here,  Hnd  1  c^i.  em  litr 
cargeuon  at  no  lease  a  vnlue. 

HmceWs  Familiar  Letters,  \(J'oV>. 
The  searchers  came  aboard  of  her,  and  tindinn:  her 
richly  laden,  for  hercargazon  of  broad  cloth  was  worth 
the  hrst  peny  neer  upon  300U0/.  Ibid. 

CARK.     Care. 

Wnil  we  the  w-ielit  whose  nbsence  is  our  cark. 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark. 

Spens.  Novemh.,  6G. 
fAll  that  we  get  bv  toyle.  or  industry, 
Our  barkes  and  bellies  steale  continually : 
For  though  men  labour  wiih  much  oire  and  carki'. 
Lie  with  the  hinib  duw  nc  rise  up  with  the  larke, 
Sweare  and  foi*8weare.  deceave,  and  lii-  and  cog, 
And  have  a  conscience  worse  then  anv  dov. 

Tnylo'r's  U'orkes,  IG-U). 

To  CARK.  To  be  careful  or  thougliifnl. 
It  is  often  joined  with  to  care,  as  it' 
not  perfectly  synonymous. 

Wliy  Knave,  I  say,  have  I  thus  cark'd  and  car'd. 
And  all  to  keep  thee  like  a  gentleman  ? 

Lord  Cromtcell,  Sh  Supp.,  ii,  o77 
In  times  past  neither  did  I  labor,  carcke,  nor  rare, 
For  business,  for  family,  for  foodc,  nur  yet  tor  tare. 

North's  Pint,  p.  89-\  E. 
That  rather  carked  to  satisfie  his  desire,  than  cuvcud 
to  observe  his  promised  faith. 

Painters  Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii,  sijrn.  A.  s^. 
tA  lustv  youth  in  prime  of  years,  his  fatlieis  oii'.v 

child, 
Who  Theodoras  had  to  name,  of  courage  stout  and 
wild, 
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Whose  father  had  by  earkiug  got  jnrent  store  of  goods 

ajul  lands, 
Which    after  the  decease  nf  him  fell  holy    to   his 

hands.  Ilhton/  o/FortMnatM,  1682. 

CARKANKT,  or  CARCANET.  A  neck- 
lace. A  diminutive  from  the  old 
French  word  carcan. 

Say  that  I  Uneer'd  with  yon  at  your  shop 
To  sec  the  maldng  of  her  earlmnet. 

Com.  ofE.,  iii,  1. 

Also,  in  his  Sonnet  52. 

About  his  necke  a  carhut  ricli  he  ware 
Of  precious  stones  all  set  in  pold  well  tried. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  vii,  47. 
About  thy  neck  a  carkanet  is  l>ound 
Made  of  the  ruble,  pearl,  and  diamond. 

Herrick,  p.  30. 

Spelt  sometimes ^r/rZ-a/ie/, see  ilerrick, 
p.  11,  and  carquenet. 

Golden  cnrquctuts 
Embraced  her  neck  withall. 

ChftpMOH,  in  niton's  JJesiod,  p.  381. 
iA  nnmber  of  well>artrd    things,  round  bracelets, 

butt^iUK  brave, 
^"Uisiles  and  enrquenets.  Chapman,  11. ,  xviii. 

It  seems  to  be  used  errnneouslv  tor  cas- 
k<*t,  in  this  passajre :   [See  Casknet.] 

That  since  the  Fates  liad  tane  the  gem  away, 
He  might  but  see  the  carknet  where  it  luv. 

Brown,  Brit.  Pasty  ii,  139. 

CARliii).  A  boor,  or  countryman.  This 
and  the  word  churl  are  both  derived 
from  tbe  Saxon  ceorl,  a  husbandman. 
The  latter  has  been  since  confined  to 
the  sense  of  an  ill-tempered  brutish 
person. 

Or  could  this  earh. 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me 
In  ni>  nrofessiou  ?  CifMb.,  ir,  2. 

Mor  tiill  nor  fasting  can  the  carle  tike  rest. 

llall.  Sat.,  iv,  6. 

We  find  also  carlot ;  if  intended  for 
a  name,  yet  a  name  formed  from  tbe 
sense. 

And  he  hath  bouglit  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Js  yott  like  it,  iii,  5. 

CARLO  BUFFONE.  This  character, 
in  Jon  son's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  is  said  to  have  been  intended 
for  one  *'  Cliarles  Chester,  a  bold  im- 
pertinent fellow, — a  perpetual  talker, 
who  made  a  noise  like  a  drum  in  a 
room.'*     Aubrey  Papers,  p.  514. 

>CARM.     A  Carmelite  friar.    Fr. 

Better  it  were  withouten  harm 

For  to  l>ecome  a  Celestine, 
A  grey  friar.  Jacobin,  or  a  Carm, 

An  hermit,  or  a  friar  Auwtine. 

Compt.  of  them  too  late  Matyed. 

tCARMINIST.     Used  by  Nash  in  the 

sense  of  a  writer  of  ballads. 
CARNADINE.  Red,  or  carnation  colour; 

or  a  stuff  of  that  colour. 

Gi-ognmis,  sattins,  velvet  fine, 
Tbe  rosy  colour'd  caruardiHe. 

A»jf  thing  for  «  Qniet  Life^  Com. 


Hence  Shakespeare's  word  to  incar- 
uardine,  q.  v. 
tCARNELS.     The  tonsils. 

Tlie  cantrls  in  the  thmate,  tonsilla*. 

mthttls'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1008.  p  281. 

fCARNIDGE.  Used  in  ihe  following 
extract  for  cornaye,  a  tenure  of  land 
by  the  duty  of  blowing  the  horn  to 
give  notice  of  invasion. 

To  find  out  some  precedents  where  his  migesty's  sub- 
jects, that  bold  their  lands  bv  knight's  service  or  by 
escnage,  or  by  carnidpe,  which  last  is  blowing  of  ii  horn 
u^ion  the  marches  of  Scotland  or  Wales  before  thev 
were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Lettrr  dated  163*?. 

tCARNOGGIN.  Some  article  which 
was  characteristic  of  Wales. 

A  herd  of  goats,  or  runts,  or  ought 
That  country  yeilds ;  flannel,  eamoggins. 
Store  of  nietlieglin  in  thy  waggons. 

Wit  and  Urollery,  1082,  p.  203. 

CAROCH.  A  coach.  Minshew  says  a 
large  coach.  Carocchio,  Ital.,  or 
carocko.  Span.,  as  if  made  from  carro 
de  ocho,  a  coach  and  eight.  The  size 
of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage : 

Have  with  them  for  the  great  earoek,  six  horses. 
And  the  two  coachmen,  witlrmy  ambler  bare, 
And  my  three  women.      B.  Jons.  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  2. 
One  only  way  is  let\  me  to  redeem  all ; — 
Make  nuuly  my  caroch.     B.  A-  Fl.  Custom  of  C,  iii,  1. 
f  Moreover,  that  during  all  tlie  time  of  his  empire  he 
neither  tiwke  up  any  nuin  to  sit  with  him  in  his  cnrroch, 
nor  admitted  any  privat  person  to  l>e  his  companion  in 
the  honourable  estate  of  consull,  as  princes  Iiave  been 
wont  to  do.      UollatuVs  Ammianus  MareelliHUS,  160<J. 

Minshew,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  follows 
in  this  instance,  derives  coach  from 
Kofczy,  the  name  for  this  kind  of 
carriage  in  Hungary,  where  he  says 
it  was  invented.  Mr.  Whalley  thinks 
caroche  the  primitive  word,  and  coach 
only  a  smoother  way  of  pronouncing 
it.  He  derives  caroche,  carossCy  and 
carrosza,  Ital.,  from  the  Italian  words 
carro  rozzo,  a  red  carriage.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  cocchio,  cache, 
and  coach  are  also  used  in  those  three 
languages;  and  it  seems  not  likely 
that  the  three  countries  should  all 
have  softened  carrozza  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  See  Mr.  Whalley's  note 
on  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv,  2. 
Besides  this,  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  a  caroch  and  a  coacA  were  diffe- 
rent carriages : 

f  No  cost  for  dyet  she  at  all  requires, 
No  charp  for  dmnge  of  changeable  attires. 
No  roadies,  or  enrroaches  she  doth  crave, 
No  base  attendance  of  a  pand'ring  knave. 
Perfumes  and  ptuntinjrs  she  abhorres  and  luitet. 
Nor  doth  the  borrow  haire  front  other  nates. 

Tujfloi's  U'orkes,^^) 
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No,  nor  vonr  jumblin^s 
In  horalitters,  iu  coaches  or  c»roucbrs. 

Hum  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  475. 
Nny,  for  a  nerd,  out  of  liin  easy  luilure, 
l^luy'st  draw  him  to  the  kevpiiig  of  u  coach 
I'or  country,  nml  citrroch  f(»r  London. 

Gremf'j  Tv  Quoqne,  O.  PI.,  ^ii,  28. 

CoacheR  are  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  in  1564,  by 
William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  yiiho 
became  coachman  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
Junius  mentions  Koets,  Dutch  for  a 
litter,  as  one  of  the  etymologies. 
tCAROLET.  a  form  of  poetical  com- 
position. 

I  will  repeat  a  carovlet  in  rime. 

Drayton's  Shtpherds  Garland,  1593. 

CAROUSE  is  well  known  in  the  sense 
of  a  drinking  bout ;  but  it  meant 
originally  a  large  draught  or  bumper 
fairly  emptied.  Skinner  and  Minshew 
derive  it  from  gar  ausc,  Germ.,  mean- 
ins  fill  out. 

fiouin  lierc's  a  carouse  to  good  kinK  Edward's  self. 

Geornr  a  Greene,  O.  Pi.,  iii,  51. 
Then  in  his  cups  you  sliaU  not  see  him  shrink. 
To  the  gruud  devil  a  carouze  to  drink. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  483. 

CARPET  KNIGHTS.  Knights  dubbed 
in  peace,  on  a  carpet,  by  mere  court 
favour ;  not  in  the  field,  for  military 
prowess.  Some  have  thought  that  there 
was  actually  an  order  of  KnighU  of  the 
Carpet,  So  the  compiler  of  Biblio- 
theca  Anglo-Poetica,  in  Pendragon. 
But  if  it  was  anything  like  an  order, 
it  was  only  one  of  social  jocularity, 
like  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  &c.  it 
seems  only  to  have  been  a  mock  title, 
given  to  some  knights  who  were  not 
furnished  with  any  better,  at  queen 
Mary's  accession.  It  was  also  per- 
fectly current  as  a  term  of  great  con- 
tempt. Cotgrave  translates  mignon 
de  couchette^  *'  a  carpet  knight ^  one 
tliat  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's 
chambers."  See  in  Couchette, 
Randle  Holmes  thus  descrilies  them : 

AH  sueh  as  liave  studied  law.  either  rivil  or  coniiuon, 

Shisick,  or  anv  other  arts  and  sciences,  wiierehy  they 
ave  1)ecome  famous  and  serviceable  to  the  court,  city, 
or  state,  and  thereby  have  merited  h<.'nour,  worship, 
or  dignity,  from  the  sovereign  and  fountain  of  honour, 
if  it  DC  the  king's  pleasure  to  kniirht  anv  such  per- 
ions,  seeing  they  are  not  knighted  as  soldiers,  they 
are  not  therefore  to  use  the  horseman's tiUe  or  spurs; 
they  are  only  termed  simply,  miles  and  milites,  knight 
or  knights  of  the  carpet,  or  tniaht*  of  the  green-cloth, 
to  distinjcuish  Uieni  fyoni  knignts  that  are  dubbed  as 
soldiers  are  in  tlie  field. 

Academy  of  Armoury,  B.  iii,  p.  57. 

Shakespeare  seems  to   liave   defined 
their  claims  with  great  exactness : 


He  is  a  kiiidit,  ilubb'd  with  uuhack'd  rapier   and  on 
carpet  roit.tiJrrftduii.  Ttcrl.  S.,  iii,  4. 

Now   looks  uiy  uiasti-r  just    like  one   ot  our   cnrpft 
knights,  only  he's  somewhat  the  honester  of  the  two. 

llimest  n'h.,0.  PI,  iii.  310. 

See  also  the  notes  on  these  passages. 

There  vour  carjtet  knights 
Who  never  cliargod  ucvond  a  mistress'  lips, 
Are  still  most  keen  and  valiant. 

Massing.  Unn.  Comb.,  iii,  3. 
A  knight,  and  valiant  senitor  of  late, 
Flain'd  to  a  lord  and  counsellor  of  state. 
That  captains  in  these  daies  were  not  regarded, 
And  only  carpet-knights  were  well  rewarded. 

Harringt.  Epig.,  iv,  65. 

Hence  a  carpet-shield  is  mentioned : 

Can  I  not  touch  sonic  upstart  carpet-shirld 
Of  Lolio's  Sonne,  that  never  saw  the  field  ? 

"     ^  llaWs  Sat.,  IV,  4 

A  trencher-knight  was  probably  sy- 
nonymous : 

Some  niumblc-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Diek. 

Lnf's  L.  L.,  V.  -. 

CARPKT-MOXGER.       The    same     as 

carpet-knight. 
tCARPET-PHERE,      and      CARPET 

SQUIRE,  are  also  used  in  the  same 

sense  as  carpet-knight. 

No,  they  care  not  for  the  false  jrlistcrin;.:  of  ^ay  ^mi- 
ments,  or  insinuating  curtfsie  of  a  ciirp(t-f)fri,- 

Aii.ih,  Fierce  I*eni!rsx'\  l'»'J2. 
For  that  the  valiant  will  d«  ft- nd  her  lame, 
When  carpet  squires  will  hide  their  heads  with  hliamc 
Ttirberci lie's  rntqicall  Tufes,  lo^T' 

tCARPET-TRADE.  The  behaviour  of 
the  carpet-knight,  flattery. 

Wliat  should  I  saie,  father':  this  nuhle  duke  had  iii> 
maner  of  skill  in  carprt-fraJe. 

Riche,  Faretcell  to  Militarie  Prffessiun.  loSl. 

CARRACK,  or  CARACK.  Caraca, 
Span.  A  large  ship  of  burden  ;  a 
galleon. 

But  here's  the  wonder,  though  the  weight  would  sink 

A  Spanish  carrack.  witliout  other  ballast  -, 

He  cnrrieth  them  all  in  his  head,  and  vet 

He  walks  upright.  B.  J-  Ft.'Ehler  Jir>,.,  \.  0 

They  are  made  like  carracks,  only  Htrt-n^th  and  atow  • 

age.  ti.  .|-  /'/.,  Core,  act  i 

What  a  bouncing  bum  she  has  Km), 
There's  sail  enough  for  a  carrack.  Wild  G.  Chare,  v,  4. 

Erroneously  written  carecf,  in  the 
following  passage  : 

So  Archimedes  caught  holdc  with  a  hookc  of  one  of 
the  greatest  eareets  or  hulkes  of  the  kinz. 

North's  Pint.,  3:i8,  C 

fCARRAINE.  The  old  form  of  carrion. 
Fr.  caroigne. 

Seeing  no  man  then  can  death  escape. 
Nor  hire  him  hence  for  any  gaiue, 
We  ou^ht  not  feare  his  carrnine  sliape, 
He  onely  brings  evell  men  to  iMtiiie. 

Paradtfseof  hagnty  Devises,  1576. 

CARRAWAY,  or  CARAWAY.  The 
canim  carui  of  Linneeus.  A  plant, 
the  seeds  of  which  being  esteemed 
carminative  and  stomachic,  are  still 
used  in  confections,  cakes,  &c. 

Nay,  YOU  shall  see  mine  orchard  :  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  mine  own  gralting, 
with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth.  iU<u.  iy,v,9. 
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This  passage  has  given  rise  to  con- 
jectures and  disputes.  The  tnttli  is, 
that  apples  and  carrawuys  were  a 
favorite  dish,  and  are  said  to  be 
still  served  up  on  particular  days  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Old 
customs  are  longer  retained  in  colleges, 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  places. 
1  find  in  an  old  book  entitled  the 
Haven  of  Health,  by  Thomas  Cogan, 
the  following  confirmations  of  the 
practice.  After  stating  the  virtues 
of  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  uses,  he 
says. 

For  the  sonie  puriMse  carnray  seeds  are  used  to  be 
made  in  comtits,  and  to  be  eaten  tritk  iipples,  aod 
biirely  very  good  for  tUnt  purpose,  for  all  tuck  things 
]is  lirerd  wind,  would  1k>  eaten  with  otlier  things  that 
lircuke  wind.    Quod  senit- 1  adnionuisse  sat  erit.  F.  53. 

Again,  in  his  chapter  on  Apples, 

Howbi-it  wee  are  woont  to  cat  carawayes  or  biskets, 
or  siiiiic  other  kinde  of  comtits,  or  seeds  together  with 
apples,  thereby  to  breake  winde  engendered  by  them : 
and  surely  this  is  a  verie  good  way  for  students.'  P.  101. 

The  (late  of  the   dedication    to  this 
hook  is  1584. 
CARRECT,  or   CARACT,  for   carrat. 
Weight  or  value  of  precious  stones. 

As  one  of  them,  indifferently  rated, 
And  of  a  carrect  of  this  quantity, 
Miiy  sen'e  in  peril  of  caUiniity 
Tu  niusoDi  great  kings  from  captivity. 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.'Pl.,  viii,  307. 
But  doth  lib  earacf,  aad  just  standard  keep 
In  all  ihepruv'd  ass;iYS.       B.  Jons.,  vol.  vii,  p.  4. 

CA  RREFOUR,  French.  A  place  where 
four  ways  meet.  Phil.  Holland  has 
used  it  as  an  English  word : 

He  would  in  the  evening  wuike  here  and  there  about 
the  shops,  hostelries,  carrej'uurs,  and  crosse  streets. 

Tr.  of  A  mm.  Marc,  p.  3. 

Carfax,  Oxford,  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  this. 
CARRIAGE.     Import;  tendency. 

As  by  that  comart 
And  earnaqe  of  the  articles  design'd. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  I£aml.,  i,  1. 

fCARRIAGE.  In  the  sense  of  burden, 
or  baggage. 

The  shore 
At  la.st  they  reached  yet,  and  then  slow  their  carriages 

tlicy  cast, 
.Vnil  sat  upon  them.        Chapman,  Horn.  It.,  xxiii.  115. 
We  to<ik  up  our  curringes,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Acts  vxi,  15. 

fC.AROL-WINDOW.     A  bow-window. 

In  ir>72,  the  Ciurpeutcrs'  Com])anv  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don oi-den.'d  "  a  caroll'tcindotc  to  be  made  in  the  place 
whcr  the  window  now  standetlie  in  the  gallerie." 

Jupp's  Historical  Account,  p.  333. 

tCARRY-CASTLE.  A  name  used  by 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  for  an 
elephant.  Silkewormea  and  their 
Flies,  by  T.  M.,  1599,  p.  34. 


fCARRY-KNAVE.  A  common  prostitute. 

And  I  doe  wish  with  nil  my  heart  that  the  superfluous 
numl>er  of  all  our  hyreling  hackney  carryktiarrs,  .itid 
hurry-whorcs,  with  their  makers  and  niaiiitaincis 
were  there.  Taylor's  if^orkrs,  IG^JO. 

CARRY-TALE.  In  use  before  the 
present  word  talebearer. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slitsht  zany. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  v,  2. 
This  carrvtale,  dissensious  jealousy. 

Shakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Suppl ,  i.  43S. 

CART,  was  formerly  used  for  car,  and 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  applied 
to  that  of  Phoebus. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Ph(rbus'  cart  gone  rouud. 

Uaml.  Player's  Trap.,  iii.  2. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Shake- 
speare meant  any  burlesque  in  that 
part  of  the  speech  : 

When  Titan  is  constrayned  to  forsake 

His  lemman's  couche,  and  clymeth  to  his  cart 

Gascoiane's  Works,  sign,  f,  1. 
Too  sooue  he  clamme  into  the  tfaming  carte, 
Mliose  want  of  skill  did  set  the  earth  on  tire. 

Qorboduc,  4to,  B,  -I  b 

In  O.  PI.  i,  121,  where  this  play  is 
reprinted,  it  is  altered  to  carre. 

fCART-TAKER.  The  officer  who 
pressed  carts  and  other  vehicles  into 
the  service  of  the  court. 

Purveyors,  cart-takers,  and  such  insolent  officers  as 
were  grievances  to  the  people. 

IFilson's  Life  of  James  1, 1653,  p.  11. 

CARVEL,  for  caravel,  A  small  ship. 
See  Caravel. 

CARWHICHET,  CARWITCHET,  or 
CARRAWHICHET.  A  pun  or 
quibble,  as  appears  clearly  in  the 
first  example.  I  can  find  neither 
fixed  orthography,  nor  probable  de- 
rivation, for  this  jocular  term.  Mr. 
G.  Mason  fancied  a  French  origin, 
but  with  little  success. 

All  the  foul  i'the  fair,  I  mean  all  the  dirt  in  Smithficld, — 
that's  one  of  master  Littlewit'sraricAiVAr/^  now. — will 
be  thrown  at  our  banner  to-day.  if  the  matter  does  not 
please  the  people.  B.'Jons.  Barth.  Fair.  v.  1. 

He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chrongrams,  &c., 
besides  earwitehets,  clenches,  and  quibbles. 

Butter's  Rem.,  ii.  130. 
Sir  John  had  always  his  budget  full  of  punns,  conun- 
dninis,  and  earrairitekets, — at  w^hich  the  king  lau^t 
till  his  sides  crackt.  Arhutknoty  Dissert,  on  Dumplina. 
tDences  to  make  the  Tliames  run  on  the  nortn  side 
of  London  (which  may  very  easily  be  done,  by  remov- 
ing London  to  the  Banke-side),  of  planting  tbe  De  of 
Di^  witli  whibUns,  conchichets,  mushromes,  and 
tobacco.  Tayhr^s  Workes,  16S0. 

CASAMATE,  for  casemate.  Casamatla, 
Ital.  A  term  in  fortification,  meaning 
a  particular  kind  of  bastion. 

To  beat  those  pioneers  otT,  that  carry  n  mine 
Would  blow  you  up  at  last.    Secure  your  casamales. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  N..i,l. 

I  ran  make  nothing  else  of  chasemaies, 
in  the  following  lines: 
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Of  thunder,  tempest,  meteors.  li^Iitumg,  snow, 
i'hasr unites,  tntjectious  of  huile,  nunc. 

Hrtfie.  Hierarchif,  p.  441 . 

That  is,     I    presume,    batteries    for 
throwing  hnil  and  rain. 
fCASE.     If  case,  if  it  happen,  or,  as 
we  now  say,  in  case. 

If  case  a  bcgger  be  old,  weake  or  ill. 
It  makes  his  {(nines  and  connuiiiga  in  more  still ; 
When  beggers  that  are  stionK,  arc  paid  with  mocks, 
Or  threatued  with  the  cage,  the  whip,  or  stocks. 

Tatflors  ll'vrkfs,  KKIO. 

To  CASE.     To  strip,  or  flay ;  to  take 
oflP  the  case. 

We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  cnse 
liim.  MPs  W.,  iii,  6. 

Sonic  of  them  knew  me, 
Else  thcv  had  cased  me  like  a  cony  too. 
As  they  have  done  the  n  st. 

Ji.  .)■  Fl.  Lore's  PUg-,  ii,  2. 

That  is,  they  had  flayed  me  like  a 
rabbit.  It  appears  by  the  context 
that  "the  rest,"  alluded  to,  had  ac- 
tually been  stripped. 
tCASE-WORM.  The  caddis,  a  favorite 
bait  of  the  angler. 

Tlie  cfl*^-if<>r/ii*,the  dewe-worme,  the  eentilcthe  flye, 
the  small  roache,  and  stuhe-likR,  are  lor  their  tuines 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  waters,  and  the  times, 
and  the  kindes  of  Ashes.  Booke  of  AiigliHg,  160G. 

tCASHED.     Cashiered.  Fr.  casse. 

That  of  the  baudes  under  her  majesties  p&ie,  such  as 
slial  be  found  weake  and  deeaied  to  be  cashed,  and  with 
the  nomberes  rcmavniuEe  to  suplie  the  defects  of 
thother  bandes.  or  efles  those  bandes  to  be  renforced 
by  other  her  majesties  subjectes  serving  in  those 
countreys.  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1 585. 

j-CASKNET.     A  small  casket. 

Sir,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  visit  you  vouchsafed  me 
in  this  simple  cell,  and  whereas  you  jilease  to  call  it 
the  cabiiut  that  holds  thejeweltqf  our  times,  voumay 
rather  term  it  a  wicker  rasknet  that  keeps  a  jet  ring, 
or  a  horn  lantern  that  holds  a  smidi  taper  of  cours 
M-ax.  UotceWs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

tTo  CASKE.     Apparently,  to  strike. 

The  dav  hath  been,  this  body  which  thou  seest 
Now  falling  to  the  earth,  but  for  these  props. 
Hath  made  as  tall  a  souldier  as  your  selfe 
Totter  within  his  saddle :  and  tllis  hand 
Now  slial^ng  with  the  pabie,  easke  the  bever 
Of  my  proud  foe,  untill  he  did  forget 
What  ground  hee  stood  upon. 

Weakest  goetk  to  the  Wall,  1618. 

To  CASSE.  To  break  or  deprive  of  an 
office ;  to  disband.  Casser,  French  ; 
from  which  language  we  have  many 
military  terms. 

But  when  the  LaeedflemonianB  saw  their  armies  eassed, 
and  that  the  people  were  gone  their  way. 

iVor/A**P/«/..  180,  E. 
He  changed  officers,  aused  companies  of  men  of  armet. 

DaneVs  Comiues,  sign.  V,  6. 

This  was  probably  the  word  now 
printed  cast,  in  some  passages  of 
Othello. 

You  are  bat  now  east  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more 
in  policy  than  in  mahre.  Othel.,  ii.  3. 

Cassed  undoubtedly  shows  the  origin 
nf    the   term ;    but    it  was    alreadv 


corrupted  to  cast,  when  the  first  folio 
of  Sliakcspcare  was  p  tin  ted.  It  is 
so  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 


All  this  laiig;ua<^c 


Makes  but  agsiiiist  ynii,  l'iintiii!<,  you  are  cuat. 

And  by  mine  honour,  iiiid  my  love  to  Cresar. 

By  me  shall  never  be  rrstord.  Valeittiioiw,  ii.  3. 

So  it  is  printed  in  the  folio  of  1(1 17. 
The  term  is  not  vet  disused  in  the 
army ;  the  rejected  horses  in  a  iroop 
are  called  cast  horses.  The  term  in- 
deed comes  accidentallv  so  near  to 
cast,  in  the  sense  of  cast  off",  tiiat 
thev  have  been  confounded.  Tlnis 
cast  clothes,  means  clothes  left  off; 
and  I  fancv  a  cast  mistress,  is  to  l)e 
understood  as  a  metaphor,  alluding  to 
left  off  garments. 

\k\  whose  bfcke  two  princes,  namely,  A'efeiaiii.i  ;iinl 
Gailus,  although  at  dixers  times  were  in  iii;iiiii<  r  .t 
common  souldMrs,  and  no  beiter.  tlnis«v/.«.«r</. 

HofPiiurs  Ainmiu.n'S  MfirrcJ.,  !('(»*.>. 

CASSOCK.  Any  loose  coat,  but  par- 
ticularly a  military  one.  Shakespeare, 
speaking:  of  soldiers,  says, 

Half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  fnun  ofT 
WxcxT  cassocks,  lest  they  should  shake  tliemseiv<H  to 
pieces.  *  JU's  11'.,  iv.  3. 

This  small  piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean  out 
of  love  u  ith  the  soldier  for  ever.  He  will  n«\  er  conie 
within  the  sign  of  it.  the  Kis;lit  of  a  cnsxnck.  or  :i 
musket-rest  again.       Ii.  Jons.  Ktrry  Man  in  11.,  ii,  5. 

Cassocks,  however,  aie  mentioned 
also  in  different  passages  as  a  (hess 
used  by  old  men,  hy  rustics,  and  even 
by  women.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
on  the  first-cited  passage.  Also  O. 
PI.,  V,  154.  They  are  now  only 
clerical. 
C.\ST,  s,     A  share,  or  allotment. 

As  for  example,  for  your  cnst  o'  luiincheis 

Onto*  til*  pantry, 

I'll  allow  vou  a  goose  out  of  tlie  kitcliin. 

B.JFl.  IVitntsrc.  ir./w.  I. 

To  CAST,  was  sometimes  used  for  to 
cast  up,  in  the  sense  of  to  reject  fmnj 
the  stomach. 

These  verses  too.  a  poysou  on  'cm,  I  can'i  al)ule  'em, 
they  make  me  ready  to  cnst,  by  the  b.inks  of  llilicon. 

B.  Jons.  J'offnsf.,  i,  1. 
Let  him  cast  till  his  maw  conic  uii,  we  care  noi. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  Spanish  Cuntir,  i\,  7. 

The  porter  in  Macbeth  quibbles  be- 
tween this  sense  of  the  word  and 
that  which  implies  to  throw  a  person 
in  wrestling.  Speaking  of  the  wine 
he  had  drunk,  he  savs. 

Tlioagh  he  took  up  my  legi  tM>metinie!«.  yet  I  matlr  a 
shia  to  cast  liini.  Jinrh  .  ii,  .\. 

H( yovicast  the  medicine  you  may  lake  it  tiie  second, 
tiiirtl,  or  lourtli  time,  by  the  wlioU-,  half,  or  Us»  mea- 
sure as  your  stomach  will  bear  it . 

The  Conntess  of  Kent s  Choice  Manual,  1670. 

fCAST.     Style;   manner. 
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The  lady  yUviti,  (ineaking  in  liis  ra«^  porcffded  in  this 
maner.  Tntely  Murliiu,  I  had  not  thought  that  ns 
yet  your  colts  tooth  ttiick  in  vonr  mouth,  or  that  so 
oltl  a  trewunt  in  love  could  [litherto  rememWr  his 
lesson.  Lylie's  £upkues  and  his  Euffland. 

tCAST.     A  caRt  of  the  loom. 

In  cche  ueake  place  is  woven  a  weaving  east, 
Hv-w  arde,  in^wardc,  to-warde  the  flie  more  fast. 

Jleytcood's  Spider  and  Flit,  155G. 

tCAST.     A  performance  of  nn  office. 

For  man^  a  topping  stnimpct,  now  at  a  guinea  pur- 
chase,  will  dwindle  from  a  velvet  scarf  into  rusty  lute- 
string, and  will  bu  at  a  hacknry-coachniHn's  senice, 
the  next  vacation,  for  a  cast  of  his  office  and  a  qimrtern 
of  brandy.  Loudon  Bneiiched,  8vo,  1708,  p.  4. 

fCAST.     An  old  term  in  brewing. 

When  ale  is  in  the  fat, 
If  the  bmar  please  me  nat, 
The  cast  shall  fall  down  flat. 

And  never  have  any  strength. 

Bale's  Mature,  1502. 

fTo  CAST.     To  reckon  up  nn  account. 
An  arithmetical  term. 

Her  greatest  learning  is  religion,  and  her  thoughts  are 
on  her  on  u  sex,  or  on  men,  without  castiutj  the  diffe- 
rence. Oprrbnry's  Characters. 

t2.  To  give  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Tliat  all  humane  laws  cannot  be  perfect,  but  that 
some  must  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  lUthough 
ail  innocent  man  do  perish  thereby :  as  liis  majesty 
further  conceived,  that  a  jurj'  iiiiiy  mat  upon  evidence, 
(uul  ajudgti  m;iy  give  a  just  Reiii<  nee,  yet  the  party 
innocent.  *  ^potheffms  of  King  Jatne^,  1669. 

t3.  To  reckon,  in  the  sense  of  to  con- 
sider. 

For  comparing  my  place  with  my  person,  mee  thought 
thy  bolduesse  more  then  either  good  manners  in  thee 
wouhl  permit,  <»r  I  with  modesty  could  suffer  -.  yet  at 
the  last,  castiutj  with  my  selfe'that  the  heat  of  thy 
love  might  eleaiie  be  raced  with  the  coldiiesseof  thy 
letter,  1  thought  it  good  to  connuit  an  inconvenience, 
that  it  might  prevent  a  mischiefe,  choosing  rather  to 
cut  thee  off  short  by  rigour,  then  to  give  thee  any  jot 
of  hope  of  silence. 

Lylie's  Euphnes  and  his  England. 

fCAST.      The  last  cast,  the  last  gasp. 

Sir  Tliomas  Bmlley  is  even  now  at  the  last  cast,  and 
hath  lain  speechless  and  without  knowledge  since 
yesterday  at  noon.  God  comfort  him.  and  send  him  a 
goodpassage.  Letter  dated  1612. 

•fCAST.     A  passage  over  a  river  in  a 
boat. 

For  old  acquaintance,  e'r  thou  breathe  thy  last, 
I  o'r  the  water  will  give  tliec  a  cast. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tCAST.     A  flight  of  hawks. 

The  difference  betwixt  vour  noble  father, 

And  conde  de  Alvarez,  liow  it  sprung 

From  a  meer  trifle  first,  a  ctist  of  hawks, 

Whose  made  the  swifter  flight,  whose  could  mount 

highest. 
Lie  longest  on  the  win;,;.  The  Spanish  Gipsie. 

CAST,  pari.     Warped.     Applied  to  a 
bow. 

I  found  my  good  bow  clrne  cost  on  one  side. 

Mch.  Tax.,  p.  7. 

See  Johns.   Casty  v.  n,  .J. 
To  CAST  BEYOND  THK  MOON.     A 
proverbial  phrase  for  attempting  im- 
possibilities. 

But  oh,  I  talk  of  thin;;s  im])OBsibIc, 
And  cast  beyond  the  nmon. 

n'vmank.  with  A'.,  0.  1*1.,  \u,  31 1. 


Pardon  me,  Enphues.  if  in  hive  I  cast  heyoud  Iht 
moone,  which  bnngeth  us  women  so  endli-sAt-  iiionne. 

Etfphnes.  II,  1.  (bl.  I.'i 
But  1  will  not  cast  beyond  the  wouue,  for  thai  in  all 
things  I  know  there  must  be  a  meane. 

Ei^ph.  Engl,  Z.  2 

To  cast  here  seems  to  be  in  the  sense 
of  to  contrive. 

Also,  to  indulge  in  wild  thoughts  and 
conjectures : 

Beyond  the  moone  when  I  began  to  east. 

By  my  omn  parts  what  place  might  be  procur'd. 

Mirr.fur  May.,  p.  529 
This  tale  not  fuUie  finislied,  Mnmillia  stoode  U|>on 


thornes.  cast  beyond  the  moone,  and  ctiiijrctur'd  that 
which  n-ither  the  talc  did  import,  nor  Pharicles  him- 
self imagine.  R.  Greene,  Matn,nil ,  B,  2  b. 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Steevens, 
that  there  is  anv  allusion  to  this 
phrase  in  the  following  passage  of 
Titus  Andronicus : 

My  lord,  I  am  a  mile  bri/oud  the  moon. 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.  Act  iv.  3. 

The  whole  dialogue  is  extravagant,  on 
the  subject  of  shooting  arrows  among 
the  stars.  The  folios  1G23  nnd  1(532 
read,  **  I  ai/m  a  mile,"  &c.  The  old 
qnnrro  of  IGl  I  reads,  **  I  aime ;''  nnd 
it  should  be  considered,  that  if  we 
take  this  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
here  noticed,  it  will  mean,  *'I  at- 
tempt things  impossible,'*  which 
speech  has  nothing  of  madness  in  it, 
whereas  it  is  meant. for  a  wild  rant. 
To  CAST  WATEIi.  To  find  out  dis- 
eases  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  east 
The  irnter  of  mv  land,  find  her  disease.      Macb.,  v,  3. 
Then;'s  physicians  enough  there  to  cast  his  tenter.- 
is  that  any  matter  to  us? 

Pvritan,  iv,  1.     Snppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  G(J3. 

CASTILIAN.  There  are  several  con- 
jectures concerning  the  use  of  this 
appellation ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  several  senses. 

1.  As  a  reproach,  which  probably 
arose  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada : 

Thou  art  a  Castilian,  king  nrinol !  Mer.  W.,  ii,  3. 

The  host  addresses  Dr.  Cains  in  high- 
sounding  words,  which  at  the  same 
time  are  reproachful,  presuming  on 
his  ignorance  of  the  language. 

2.  For  a  delicate  courtier  : 

fonu',  come,  Castilian,  skim  thy  iiosset  curd. 

bluw  thy  queeie  subtitancc.  worthless,  most  nbsurd. 

Marston's  Stitirrs,  151)9,  p.  138,  Mod.  I-kl. 
Aditu,  mvtiue  court  friend,  f:irewel,mvde:iiOw/i7i«. 

Maicoutnti,  O.  PL,  iv,  27. 

Ill  this  sense  it  was  used,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  then  thought  people 
of*  the  highest  ceremony  and  polish. 
^'Castilianu  volto'^  is  conjectured  by 
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Warburtoii  for  Castiliano  votgoy  of 
which  no  sense  can  be  made,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  i,  3,  implying  that 
Maria  is  to  put  on  n  courtly  or  solemn 
countenance.  The  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably right ;  not  because  sir  Toby  is 
to  be  supposed  to  have  that  idea  of 
civility,  as  peculiar  to  himself,  but 
because  Castilian  breeding  was  cer- 
tainly most  esteemed.  Thus  Marston 
draws  the  character  of 

The  :il)»ilutc  Castillo, 
He  that  can  all  the  povnts  uf  coiirtsliip  show. 

Sat.,  i,  p.  138,  Mod.  Ed. 

There  seems   no    reason   to   suppose 

that   Marston  thought  of  Balthasar 

Custiylioni, 

3    It   seems  also    to    have    been   a 

drunken    exclamation,   being    found 

joined  with  liivo  ! 

llt'v !  Rivo  CastilUino,  a  ninn'a  n  ninn. 

Jetc  of  Mai  a,  0.  PI.,  viii,  377. 
Aiul  Rivo  will  he  ciy,  and  CastiU  io«). 
L-iok  about  ifutt,  an  old  Com.  cited  by  Mr.  Stecvens. 

Castilian  liquor  had  also  a  kind  of 
proverbial  Qclebrity. 

Away  Tirke.  scowre  thy  tliroatc,  thou  shalt  wash  it 
w ilh  (\utilian  Ucottr. 

Shoemaker's  lluliilay,  an  old  Com.,  4to,  C,  4. 

Ben  Jonsou  has  calleil  canary,  Casta- 
Han  liquor,  as  peculiarly  fit  for  poets, 
and  perhaps  as  an  improvement 
upon  the  commoner  term  of  Casti- 
lian liquor.  £v.  Man  out  of  H,, 
Induction. 

iCASTlNG.  A  term  in  hawking. 
"  Oiseau  acure  ;  that  hath  had  casting 
given  her.**     Coiyrave, 

CAS'l  Ii\G-BOTTLE.  A  bottle  for  cast- 
ing,  or  sprinkling,  perfumes.  A  very 
fashionable  article  of  luxury  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

Pi  ay  Jove  the  perfumed  courtier*  keep  their  casliufj- 
buttlrs,  pick-tooths,  and  shitUecocks  from  von. 

B.  Jon*.  Cynthia's  lirr.,  i,  1. 

So  in  giving  instructions  to  assume 
t  he  airs  of  a  courtier : 

AMicre  is  your  pa|[e  ?  call  for  your  casting-bottle^  and 
iilacL*  your  mirror  in  your  hat,  as  I  told  you.  lb.,  ii,  3. 
rluggons,  and  beakers;  salts,  charters,  casting- 
bottles.  jUbunuu.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  165. 

In  the  third  act  of  Marston* s  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  there  is  this  stage  di- 
rection : 

Knter  Castillo  and  his  Pa^e.  Castillo  with  a  ra.^ting- 
bottle  of  sweet  water  in  his  hand,  sprinkling  himself. 

Rffjr.,  p.  lyO. 

Thei-e  were  probably  also  casting- 
boxes ;  and  that  is  perhaps  meant  in 
justice  Algripe*s  lamentation. 


Ihcy  have  a  chain. 
My  rings,  mv  box  uf  n^sUhij  i/olU.  inv  purse  too. 

ji.  .y  J'/'  y.  U'ntkei\  iii,  5. 

Sometimes  calhnl  also  Acasting-g/ass  : 

Faith,  ay  :  his  civet  and  \\\%ai.ttiii(j-iihi.i.i 
Have  hclpt  liini  to  a  place  anionv  the  reet. 

B  Jons.  Kc.  M.  out  nf  h.  J  J.,  iv.  4. 

[In  one  of  the  old  receipt  books  ihe 
following  is  given  as  an  excellent 
sweet  water  for  a  casting  bottle. j 

tTake  tliree  drammes  of  oyle  of  spike,  one  dramnicof 
oylc  oftlivnie,  one  dram  of  oyle  of  lemmons,  one  dram 
of  oyle  of  cloves,  then  takedne  ^raine  of  civil,  and 
three  p^ins  of  the  aforesaid  composition  well  \vr<ni.rlii 
together:  temper  tliem  well  in  a  silver  spoonc  with 
your  tinger. 

CASTLE.     A  kind  of  close  helmet. 

And  rear'd  aloft  the  I»lo<Mly  hattle-ax, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemies  castle. 

Tit.  A.fl..  ill,  V 

This  word  caused  much  altercation 
between  Warburton  and  Theobald, 
but  the  former  was  right. 

Farewel,  revolted  fair!— and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thv  head. 

Tfo.  <i-  Cr  .\.  2. 
Tlien  snddenlie  with  great  noise  of  trumpets  liitend 
sir  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  c^tstcll  of  cole  blacke. 

Holinsh..  ii,  p.  815. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  citing  the  following 
passage  as  containing  an  instance  of 
this  word,  has  surely  misrepresented 
its  meaning : 

But  use 
Tliat  noble  courage  I  have  seen,  and  \\c 
Shall  tight  as  in  a  castle. 

B.  .f-  Fl.  Little  Fr.  Lai'-i/er,  act  i.  t  lul. 

If  castle  meant  helmet  in  this  placr, 
it  would  not  be  a  castle^  but  castles. 
**To  fight  as  in  a  castle*'  is  a  very 
intelligible  phrase  to  express  fighting 
in  great  security,  as  in  a  fortified 
place  It  is  so  undoubtedly  in  the 
following  passage : 

Draw  them  on  a  little  further, 
From  the  footpath  into  the  neighlxairingtliirlci  t, 
And  we  may  do't,  as  safe  «.» in  a  ca.nlle. 

Little  Fr.  Lairy.,  iv.  ji    'I -3. 

Gadshill  explains  the  phrase,  as  to  its 
literal  meaning : 

We  stwil  us  iu  a  castle,  cock-sure.         1  lien.  11.  ii.  1. 

Euripides  has  the  same  metaphor: 

CASTLE.  Old  Lad  of  the  Castle  !  A 
familiar  appellation,  apparently  equi- 
valent to  Castilian,  in  its  convivial 
sense ;  i.  e.,  old  buck ! 

As  the  hoiiev  of  llybla,  »«y  old  lad  of  the  cnslU  '  And 
is  nut  a  hull  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  duraner  : 

1  Hen  Jl\  I,  2. 

Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us,  says  Dr. 
Farmer,  of'  **  old  lads  of  the  castle,  with 
their  rapping  babble;  roaring  boys." 
The  singular  coincidence  of  this  ad- 
d  ess  to  Falstafi*,  was  long  regarded 
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as  a  strong  proof  that  the  part  was 
first  produced  under  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Olficastle.  But  this  opinion  is 
now  relinquished.  Oldcastle  was  the 
buffoon  of  a  play  entitled  The  famous 
Vic*ories  of  Henry  V,  &c.,  but  this 
piece  was  prior  to  Shakespeare's ; 
and  as  the  introduction  of  Oldcastle 
there  had  given  offence,  the  audience 
was  informed  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
second  part  of  Henry  IV,  that  he  was 
not  even  alluded  to  in  the  character 
of  Falstaff ;  "  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr;  but  this  is  not  the  man." 
See  the  notes  on  the  first-cited  passage, 
and  one  on  the  first  scene  of  Henry  V. 
CASTREL;  written  also  kastril  and 
kastrel.  The  hovering  hawk,  Lat. 
tinnunculus ;  a  wild  sort,  not  fit  for 
training.  Minshew  derives  it  from 
quercerelle,  Fr. 

But  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  easlrd 
Tlitit  huvvrsover  her,  tind  dares  herdiiily. 

li.  .f  Ft.  Pilffrim,  i,  1. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
character,  that  Lovewit  says  to  Ras- 
tril  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Alchemist, 

Here  stands  my  dove,  stoop  at  her  if  you  dare. 

tTlie  sparrow-hsiwk  is  a  fierce  enemy  to  all  piseons, 
hut  they  are  dof(;ndcd  of  the  castrel,  whose  sijght  and 
voice  the  sparrow-hiin  k  doth  fear,  which  the  pigeons 
or  doves  know  well  enou)rh ;  for  where  the  caatrel  is, 
from  thence  will  not  the  pij^cous  go  (if  the  sparrow* 
hawk  be  nigh),  thro'  the  great  trust  she  hath  in  the 
castrd,  her  defender. 

Lupton'*  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

CAT  IN  PAN.  To  turn  cat  in  pan,  a 
proverbial  expression  implying  per- 
fidy, but  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  origin. 

Damon  smatters  as  well  as  he  of  craftie  pliylotophie, 
And  can  tourne  cat  in  the  patine  very  pretily. 

I/amon  and  Fttk.,  0.  Fl.,  i,  193. 

•So  in  the  famous  old  song  of  the 
Vicar  of  Bray : 

When  George  in  pudding  time  came  o'er, 
And  moderate  men  look'd  big,  sir, 

I  turn'd  a  eat-in-pan  once  more, 
.\nd  so  became  a  Whig,  sir. 

Lord  Bacon  defines  it  as  if  it  meant 
turning  the  tables  upon  a  man,  or 
reversing  the  truth. 

There  is  a  running  which  we  in  England  call,  the 
tuniimj  of  the  cat  i»  the  pan;  which  is,  when  that 
wliich  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another 
had  B.iid  it  to  him.  Essay  23. 

A  writer  in  the  Gent,  Mag.,  1754, 
p.  66,  conjectures  that  it  was  origi- 
nally ca/e  or  cake;  another,  p.  172, 
derives  it  from  the  Catipani,  whom 
he  supposes  a  perfidious  people,  in  j 


Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  in  fact 
Catapanus  was  in  those  countries  the 
name  of  an  office,  and  nearly  synony- 
mous with  Capitaneus,  meaning  a 
governor  or  prsefect.  Hoffman  gives 
a  list  of  those  Catapani.  It  must 
not  be  concealed,  that  in  several 
Monkish  verses  there  cited,  Cat  a  pan 
is  used  without  the  termination,  which 
strengthens  the  probability  that  our 
phrase  is  in  some  way  derived  from 
it.  See  also  l)u  Cange,  who  gives 
two  etymologies  of  it,  ArarcirarM,  a 
Byzantine  Greek  word,  and  Kara 
wayTOKparopa,  next  to  the  chief  com- 
mander. The  former  is  the  right; 
the  ofilicers  in  Hoffman's  list  all  held 
their  power  under  the  Byzantine 
emperors. 

[It  does  not  seem  to  have  originally 
implied  perfidy,  but  merely  an  in- 
terested changing  of  character.  In 
the  old  play  of  the  Manage  of  Witt 
and  Wisdome,  Idlenesse  says,] 

f  Now  am  I  true  amid  like  a  pliesitien ; 

I  am  as  very  a  turncote  as  the  wethercoke  of  Poles ; 

For  now  I  will  calle  my  name  Due  Disporte. 

So,  so,  finely  I  can  turns  ths  catt  in  tht  fMne. 

CAT  and  CATSTICK.  I  mplements  of 
.  a  puerile  game,  said  to  still  prac- 
tised in  the  northern  counties.  [It 
is  common  enough  at  the  present  day 
under  the  name  of  tip-cat,'\  The 
cat  is  well  described  by  Strutt : 

Tlie  cat  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  diminished  from 
the  middle  to  both  ends,  in  the  manner  of  a  double 
cone;  bv  this  curious  contrivance  the  places  of  the 
trap  iinJ  Iciil  are  at  once  supplied,  for  when  the  cat 
is  Liid  upon  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cudjccl 
[or  catstict]  strikes  it  sniarUy,  it  matters  not  at  which 
end,  iind  it  will  rise  with  a  rotatory  motion,  liigh 
enough  for  him  to  beat  it  away  as  it  falls,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  would  a  ball.  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  101 . 
Then  for  love  of  this  sword,  I  broke  aud  did  a^vay  all 
my  storehonse  of  tons,  gigs,  balls,  cat  and  catsticts, 
t-guns,  key-guns,  sc.  Brome,  New  Ac,  iv,  1. 


'o  play  at  cat,  cato  ligneo  ludere ;  baculo  et  buxo 
ludcre.  Camhr.  Phrase-book. 

The  cat  and  stick  are  much  men- 
tioned by  a  foolish  character  in  Mid- 
dleton*8  Women  beware  Women,  acti, 
&c.     The  game  was  called  tip-cat, 

tThat  gall  their  bauds  with  stool-balls,  or  their  cat- 
sticks. 

For  white-pots,   pudding-pies,  stew'd    prunes,  and 
tansies. 

To  feast  their  titts  at  Islington  or  Iloirsden. 

Brouu's  New  Acad. 

fTo  whip  the  CAT.     A  jocular  phrase 
for  sickness  from  intoxication. 

And  when  his  wits  are  in  the  wetting  shrunke. 
You  may  not  say  hee's  druuke  though  be  be  drunke, 
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For  tlinusli  he  he  ns  dranke  u  any  rat. 
He  hulli  Tiiitcittcht  a  fox,  or  tchipt  the  cat. 

Tavlor\  llurlrs,  1630. 
To  bciirc  sni  envy,  hasc  and  aecreuy, 
Tif  eouiitcd  wis'doinc,  niid  jfrent  policy. 
To  he  a  drunkard,  and  th?  cat  to  vhi^, 
Is  oill'd  the  king  of  all  good  fellowship.  Ibid. 

tCAT  AND  DOG  MONEY.  At  Christ- 
chuicl),  SpitalHelds,  there  is  a  bene- 
tnriion  for  the  widows  of  weavers 
under  certain  restrictions  called  cat 
and  doy  money^  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  parish  that  the  money  was 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  cats  and 
dogs.  See  Edwards^s  Old  English 
Customs,  18-12,  p.  54. 

CAT  IN  A  BOTTLE.  The  subject  of 
alUision  in  the  following  passage : 

If  I  do,  liang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and  shoot  ut  me. 

Jiiuch  .4do,  i,  1. 

Of  this  phrase  Mr.  Steevens  tells  us 
he  was  unable  to  procure  any  better 
illustration,    than    an   account   of    a  | 
rustic    custom    which    consisted    in ! 
hanging  up  a  cat  in  a  wooden  bottle 
or  keg,  witl)  soot ;  the  sport  being  to 
strike  out  the  bottom,  and  yet  escape 
being  sahited  by  the  contents.     Here 
in  no  mention   of  shooting  at  it,  but 
the  comparison  may  be  supposed  to 
end  at  the  hanging  in  a  bottle. 
fCAT-SILVER.     An  old  popular  name 
for  mica. 

IIiijus  S|)ecie8  est  et  magnetis  si\c  mini,  fiayi^nc. 
Cut  silrrr  Xotiieuclator. 

fC  ATA  DUPE.     A  waterfall.    Gr.  Kara- 

bouiros. 

Sien  of  my  science  in  the  cataJnpe  of  my  knowletlgc. 
1  nourish  ilic  crocodile  of  tliv  cuuc-cit. 

int'i  Mherie,  1596. 

CAT  MAN.  A  Chinese  :  Cataia  or  Ca- 
thay i)eing  the  name  given  to  China 
l)v  the  old  tmvellers.  It  was  used 
also  to  signify  a  sharper,  from  the 
dexterous  thieving  of  those  people; 
which  quality  is  ascribed  to  them  in 
manv  old  b(»oks  of  travelp.  See  Mr. 
Slievens's  note  on  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

1  » ill  ni>t  htiicvc  siirli  n  Calaiau,  thougli  the  priest  of 
tlic  tuv\n  cuiuniendid  hiui  for  utnie  nutn. 

Mer.  ir.  a,  1. 
The  opposition  in  this  passage  between 
Catalan  and  (rue  or  honest  man,  is  a 
proof  tha^  it  means  thief  or  sharper ; 
and  Pistol  is  the  person  deservedly  so 
called. 

M\  lady's  it  Cntaian,yet  are  poUticiaus.  Malvolio's  a 
Pc^.n-lUiiisi'v.  Tvel.  N.,  ii,  8. 

iSir  Toby  is  there  too  drunk  for  pre- 


cision, and  uses  it  merely  as  a  term  of 
reproarh.  Sir  \V.  Davenant,  in  Love 
and  Honour,  employs  the  same  term 
in  describing  a  sharper  : 

Hang  him,  holdC^taiau,  he  indites  finely.  Sec. 

"And  will  hve  as  well  by  shnrping 
tricks  as  any  one,'*  is  the  meaning  of 
the  remainder  of  the  pas.^age. 

I'll  make  a  wild  Cntainu  of  forty  *iirl\. 

Houest  in,.>rr.  O.  PI.,  iii.  l>'^. 

I.  e,,  forty  such  blockheads  would 
hardlv  furnish  wit  for  one  dexterous 
sharper. 

tCATAZANRUS.  Probably,  says  Gif- 
ford,  a  corruption  of  some  term  for 
revellers.      Shirley's  Ball,  v,  1. 

fCATCH.  The  eye  of  a  hook,  or  buckle. 

A  calcfi,  spinter. 

inthtVs  Dictioiwne,  cd.  1608,  p.  210,  under  th.- 
head.  *'  Cloathin^  or  nppatt'Il  for  men." 
Tlie  mule,  raicfi,  or  ruudk-  throng:]!  uhith  the  latchct 

Easseth,  and  it  is  fastened  with  the  to«)ng   of  the 
uckle.  yoiiiettrhtor,  \^Hi>. 

CATER.     An    acater,   or  caterer.     See 

ACATKll. 

Yon  daintv  wits!  two  of  yon  to  a  mlrr 
To  cheat  fiini  of  a  dinner. 

Ji.  .<•  Fl.  Mnd  l.onr,  :icl  ii. 
Or  freeze  in  the  warehouse,  and  keep  eoinp:iny 
With  the  frt/rr,  lloldf»ist.      3I«tjt.un;/.  Cit<i  Mud.,  ii.  1. 
Wlien  the  toil'd   cnlrr  honii:    them    to    the  kitch:u 

hrinps, 
Tlie  cook  doth  cast  them  out,   as   most    unsavoury 

things.  Ditiiit.  Pohful'i  ,  S.  x\v,  p.  ll(i<t. 

The  word  very  frequently  occurs. 
See  Gilford's  Massinger,  Vi)l.  iv,  p.  .'M. 

+My  lord,  onr cntours  shall  not  use  the  mmkrtt 
For  our  provision,  but  some  8tninn:.rer  now 
WiU  take  the nttailes  from  him  he  loiih  hon;:ht. 

1*Ihi/  of  Sir  Thnmas  M"!-'. 
tObsonator,  Plant,  coqnus  nundinnlis.  Kid.  qui  eottn- 
ptosemaeello  cibo-»  ro<|no  tr.ulitnd  eocttinmi.  oi/^oinj?. 
Dispv-nHiei'.  qui  aiehctti-  les  viaudes.  A  mt-r .  u 
steward:  lie  that  buyeth  and  jjroMileth  vietnals. 

j\o/H''uclatijr. 
+A  rafer,  or  hee  that  buvcth  the  mcat«'.  olwonalor. 

fnthils^  IMcliounrir,  ed.  imiS,  p.  121. 

fCATER-COUSINS.  Friends  so  fami- 
liar that  they  eat  together. 

luimicitia  est  inter  eos.  They  are  not  now  cnfrr- 
eousiuf.  They  are  at  disscntion  or  dclmti-  one«itii 
another.         *  Terencf  in  tlutili.ih.  V\\\ 

CATLING.  The  string  of  a  lute  or 
violin,  made  of  cat-gut. 

Wlial  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knoekttJ 
out  his  bniins,  I  know  not :  but  1  am  sure,  none  ; 
unlci^s  the  tidier  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  m:ikf  ou. 
Unijs  on.  Tro.  .V-  (V,  lii.  o. 

Simon  Catling  is  therefore  the  name 
of  a  fidler,  in  Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  .">. 
CATSO.  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach, 
borrowed  from  the  Italians  by  ignorant 
travellers,  who  probably  knew  not  its 
real  meaning.  Used  to  signify  a 
rogue,  cheat,  or  base  fellow  : 
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These  be  our  mml^e  qpMtei  oiteM  fl»t  ha*  thdr 
evasions  at  pleasure.  B.  Jon.  Bpery  Man  out,  u,  1. 
And  so  cunningly  tcMpoiiie  witli  tfaia  canning  eatso. 

Wily  bcffuiUd,  O.  PI. 

It  is  introduced  as  the  exclamation  of 
an  Italian,  in  the  Malcontent,  O.  PL, 
iv.  22. 
CATZERIE,   formed  from  the  above. 
Cheating;  P0g«cry. 

And  look! 
Like  one  that  is  emnloy'd  in  caUerU 
And  crosbitiiig ;  aucli  a  rogae,  fcc 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PI.,  Tiii,  874. 

CAVALERO,  or  CAVALIER,  Literally 
a  knight ;  but,  as  the  persons  of  chief 
fashion  and  gaiety  were  knights,  any 
gallant  was  so  distinguished.  Hence  it 
became  a  term  for  the  officers  of  the 
court  party,  in  Charles  the  First's 
wars,  the  gaiety  of  whose  appearance 
was  strikingly  opposed  to  the  austerity 
and  sourness  of  the  opposite  side. 

I'll  drink  to  master  Baidolph,  and  to  all  the  ea9aUros 
abont  London.  2  Hen.  IV. 

fCAUDE.  A  word  used  by  G.  Peele 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  care. 

And  thou  these  cauda  and  labours  seriouslie, 
Was  in  that  worke  not  mentioned  speciallie. 

Teel/s  Bghgun,  1689. 

CAVIARE.  CAVEAR,  or  CAVE.ARY. 
The  spawn  of  a  kind  of  sturgeon 
pickled,  salted,  and  dried:  derived 
from  the  Italian  caviale,  or  the  barba- 
rous Greek  Kofitapi,  which  signify  the 
same.  Made  also  sometimes  of  the 
spawn  of  other  kinds  of  fish  :  botargo 
being  a  species  of  it.  **  Caviarium, 
ova  piscium  salita  et  exsiccata,  ut 
sturionum,  mugilum,  luporum,"  &c, 
Du  Cange,  Gloss,  It  is  now  imported 
in  great  plenty  from  Russia ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  was  a  new 
and  fashionable  delicacy,  not  obtained 
or  relished  by  the  vulgar,  and  there- 
fore used  by  him  to  signify  anything 
above  their  comprehension.  Anchovies 
classed,  at  that  time,  in  the  same 
rank. 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  ]ileas*d  not  the  nii*Mon; 
'twas  cavtare  to  the  general  Haml.,  ii,  3. 

How  fashionable  it  was,  appears  in 
the  following  passage.  Speaking  of 
affected  travelled  men,  it  is  said, 

A  pastv  of  venison  makes  him  sweat,  and  then  swear 
that  iht  only  delicacies  be  mushrooms,  caviare,  or 
snails.  Ed.  Blount's  Ohsen^  1620. 

Thus  a  novice  is  defined  as  one  who 
knows  it  not : 
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Langh— wtQe—loud— nnd  Tary— 

A  smile  is  for  a  simp'rinjc  novice; 
One  that  ne'er  tasted  earrare^ 
Nor  knows  the  smack  of  dear  anchovis. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Passion.  Madm.,  act  r,  p.  368. 
Thon  doft  not  know  the  sweets  of  getting  wealth. 
As.  Nor  yon  the  pleasure  that  I  take  in  spending  it ; 
To  feed  ea  ca»eare  and  eat  anchovies. 

Muses'  L.  Glass,  0.  PL,  ix,  205. 

It  is  said  of  the  affected  imitator  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  that  "  he  doth  learn 
to  make  strange  tauces  to  eat  ancho- 
vies, maccaroni,  bovoli,  fagioli,  and 
caviare,  because  he  (the  person  he 
imitates)  loves  them."  B,  Jons.  Cynth, 
Revels,  ii,  3. 

There's  a  fishmonger's  boy  with  caviar,  sir, 
AnchoTcs,  and  potargo,  to  make  ye  drink. 
Char.  Sure  these  are  modern,  very  modem,  meats; 
For  I  understand  'em  not     B.  fJPl.  Elder  Br.,  iii,  S. 

The  following  curious  account  of  the 
actual  produce  of  caviare,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Crull's  Ancient  and  present 
State  of  Muscovy,  8vo,  printed  in 
1698: 

Camare,  at  msm^,  (by  the  Bnssians  called  ikary)  is 
made  of  the  roes  of  two  different  fishes,  which  they 
catch  in  the  river  Wolsa,  but  e^>ecially  near  the  city 
of  Astracan,  to  wit,  or  the  sturgeon  and  the  bellngH. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  first,  it  bein>;  too 
well  known  in  these  parts ;  but  the  bellura  is  a  large 
fish,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  long,  without  scales, 
not  unlike  a  sturgeon,  but  more  large,  and  iucompura- 
bly  more  hiscious,  his  belly  being  as  tender  as  marron-, 
and  his  flesh  whiter  than  veal,  whence  he  is  en  lied 
white-fish  bv  the  Europeans.  This  belluga  Ues  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  at  certain  seasons,  and  swaUous 
many  larse  pebbles  of  great  weight  to  ballast  liimsclf 
against  the  force  of  the  stream  of  the  Wolga,  aug- 
mented by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Hpriuu; : 
when  the  waters  are  asswaged  he  disgor^  himself. 
Near  Astracan,  they  catch  sometimes  euch  a  quuntity 
of  them,  that  they  tiirow  away  the  flesh  (thougli  the 
daintiest  of  all  fish)  reserving  only  the  spawn,  of  u  hich 
they  sometimes  take  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  weight  out  of  one  fish.  These  roes  they  %Ai 
and  press,  and  put  up  into  casks,  if  it  is  to  be  sent 
abroad,  else  they  keep  it  unpressed,  only  a  little  corned 
with  salt.  That  made  of  the  sturgeon's  spawn  is  bhick 
and  small  grain'd,  somewhat  waxy,  like  potargo,  and 
is  called  ikary  by  the  Muscovites.  This  is  also  mads 
by  the  Turks.  The  second  sort,  vHiich  is  made  of  the 
roes  of  the  belluga,  or  white-fish,  has  a  grain  as  large 
•a  a  small  pepper-corn,  of  a  darkish  grey.  The  caviare 
made  of  this  spawn,  the  Muscovites  call  Armeinska 
ikary,  because  they  believe  it  was  first  made  by  the 
Armenians.  Both  kinds  they  cleanse  from  its  stringF., 
salt  it,  and  lay  it  up  on  shelving  boards,  to  drain  hwhv 
the  oily  and  most  unctuous  part ;  this  being  done  they 
■alt  it,  pren  it,  and  put  it  up  in  casks  coutnining  ?()<> 
or  800  wcigiLL  and  so  sena  it  to  Musco,  and  other 
places;  firom  Ihence  it  is  transported  by  the  En^'lish 
and  Dutch  into  Italy.  That  slew  which  is  called 
*  iaing-glaas  is  made  out  of  the  bdlnga's  sounds. 

P.  168,  Sec. 

fCAVILL.     A  coif,  or  caul. 

^         Her  goldan  lockea  Uke  Ilerniiu  sands, 
(Or  then  bright  Heimus  brighter^ 
A  nang^  etanll  binds  in  with  bauds, 
Then  silver  morning  lighter. 

EnghtuTs  Helicon,  161i. 

fCAVILLER.     A  cavalier? 

p.  Alas,  aks !  unlesse  I  looke  to  my  selfe  I  am  in  for  & 
bird.  Yonder  fellows  come  towardes  me  swearing  and 
staling  like  camUars.  Teretice  in  English,  16U 
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CAUL.  A  thin  membrane,  found  en- 
compassing the  head  of  some  children 
when  born  :  superstitiously  supposed 
to  be  a  token  of  good  fortune  through- 
out life.  These  cauls  were  even 
imagined  to  have  inherent  virtues, 
and  were  sold  accordingly ;  nor  is  the 
superstition  yet  extinct,  for  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  of  them  are  still 
not  uncommon.  Mr.  Todd  testifies 
the  same.  They  are  also  considered  as 
preservatives  from  drowning,  and  for 
that  purpose  are  sold  to  seafaring 
people. 

Were  we  not  liom  with  cauls  upon  oar  heads  ? 
Think'it  thou,  Chichon,  to  come  off  twice  a  row. 
Tlius  rarely,  from  luch  dangerous  adventures  ? 

Bltira,  0.  PI.,  xii,  212. 

Herrick  speaks  of  them,  as  being  sup- 
posed fortunate  to  the  children  who 
have  them : 

For  either  sheet  was  spread  the  cauU 

T))at  doth  the  infant's  face  enthraO 

Wlien  it  is  born  ;  by  some  enstyl'd 

The  luckic  omen  of'the  child.         Hetper^  p.  194. 

The  webs  of  spiders  were  sometimes 
called  caules : 

His  slielves,  for  want  of  authors,  are  subtilly  inter- 
woven with  spiders*  canUs.       Clitut's  IFkimeies,  p.  7. 

f'CAUL.  A  covering  of  net-work  under 
which  the  hair  of  ladies*  heads  was 
gathered. 

These  glitterine  eauls  of  golden  nlate. 

Wherewith  tneir  heads  are  richly  deck'd. 
Hakes  them  to  seem  an  angel's  mate, 
III  judgment  of  the  simple  sect.    6ou<m*$  P.  Q. 
A  caule  to  cover  the  haire  of  the  head  withall,  as 
maidens  use,  reticulum  crinale  rel  retiolum. 

WithaU'  DietioMrit,  ed.  1608,  p.  217. 

CAUSE,  Jirst  and  second^  &c.  Terms 
in  the  art  of  duelling,  fashionable  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  particularly 
ridiculed  by  him  in  the  last  act  of  As 
you  like  it : 

Faith  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the 
seventh  cause.  As  you  like  it^  v,  4. 

The  clown,  who  says  this,  afterwards 
enumerates  the  degrees  of  the  quarrel 
upon  the  lie,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
introducing  it  by  saying,  "  0  sir,  we 
quarrel  in  phut,  by  the  book,  as  you 
have  books  for  good  manners.*'  The 
books  chiefly  ridiculed  were  those 
of  Vincentio  Saviola,  entitled,  "Of 
Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels,*' 
and  that  of  Jerome  Car  ansa.  See 
Warburton*s  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage. The  causes  are  again  men- 
tioned : 


The  first  and  second  cause  will  not  serve  my  turn. 

L.  L.  Lost,  i,  8. 
A  gentleman  of  the  first  house ;  of  the  first  and  second 
cause.  Rom.  .^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

CAUSEN.  The  old  infinitive  of  to  cause. 
Used  by  Spenset*  in  the  sense  of  the 
French  causer  to  prate;  to  assign 
frivolous  reasons. 

But  he,  to  shift  their  curious  request, 

Ghm  eausen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place. 

F.  q..  Ill,  ix,  26. 

CAUTELE,  or  CAUTELL.  Caution,  or 
deceit. 

But  in  all  thinges  thys  cautell  they  use,  that  a  lease 
pleasure  hinder  not  a  bigeer. 

Bobineon's  TranslqfSirT.  Mare's  Utopia,  8vo,  M,  6  b. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautcl,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will.  HamL,  act  i,  sc.  8. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Lover's  Complaint,  Sh.  Supp.,  i,  7B8. 

To  CAUTEL.  To  provide  carefully,  or 
artfully. 

It  was  wisely  camided  bv  the  penner  of  these  savorr 
miracles.  IM.  of  Popish  Impost.,  4to,  I,  3, 1603. 

CAUTELOUS.  Cautious;  but  more 
frequently  artful ;  insidious. 

Tou  cannot  be  too  cautelous.  nice,  or  dainty 
In  >our  society  here. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  act  iv,  p.  298. 
My  stock  being  small,  no  mar>'el  'twas  soon  wasted ; 
But  you.  without  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion, 
If  cautelous,  may  midce  bold  with  your  master's. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  ii,  1. 
He  is  too  prudent  and  too  cautelous. 
Experience  hath  taught  him  t'  avoid  these  fooleries. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Elder  Brother,  iv,  4. 

The  note  on  the  following  passage 
gays  '^  cautelous  \%  here  cautious,  some- 
times insidious  ;*'  but  a  little  conside- 
ration of  the  context  will  convince  the 
reader  that  artful  or  treacherous  must 
be  its  meaning  there. 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 

Old  feeole  carrions,  and  such  suffering;  souls 

As  welcome  wrongs.  Jul.  C<es.,  ii,  1. 

"Men  cautelous,*'  and  "priests"  too, 
I  fear,  are  there  expressly  opposed  to 

Honesty  to  honesty  cngag'd. 

So  also  in  the  following : 

Your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits,  and  practices.       Cor.,  iv,  1, 

CAZIMI.  An  old  astrological  term, 
denoting  the  centre  or  middle  of  the 
sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  casimi 
when  not  distant  from  the  sun,  either 
in  longitude  or  latitude,  above  17 
minutes ;  or  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
planet.  Kersey  says  1 7  degrees,  and 
the  annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  who 
copies  him,  has  raised  it,  by  a  new 
error,  to  70  degrees.      The  term  is 
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explained    at    large    in    Chambers's 
Dictionary. 

I'll  find  the  cnspe,  and  Alfridaxia, 
And  know  what  planet  is  in  casiau. 

jilbum   0.  PL  rii- 171. 

fCEASURE.  Probably  the  Latin  C£MMra, 
tbe  rliythm  of  verse. 

ButO!  what  rich  incomparable  treasoret 
Had  the  world  wanted,  had  this  modern  glory, 
Divine  du  Bartas,  hid  his  heavenly  eeasures, 
Singing  the  mighty  world's  immortall  story  ? 

Sylvuttr's  Du  BarUt. 

fCEDULE.     A  ahedule. 

Having  brought  np  the  law  to  the  highest  point  asadnst 
the  vice-roy  of  Sardinia,  and  that  in  an  extraorcBnarv 
manner,  as  may  appear  unto  you  by  that  printed 
eeduU  I  sent  you  in  my  last,  and  finding  an  apparent 
disability  in  him  to  satisfie  the  debt 

HoweWi  Familiar  Letters,  165a 

tCELEBROUS.     Famous. 

From  the  Greek  isles,  philosophy  came  to  Italy,  thenee 
to  this  western  world  among  the  Druydes,  whereof 
those  of  Uiis  isle  were  most  etUbrous,  for  wee  read 
that  the  Gauls  (now  tbe  I'rench)  came  to  Britanny  in 
great  numbers  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

HoweU'a  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fCENSE.     A  census. 

Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then  of  fifty  miles  circumfe- 
rence,  and  she  had  five  hundred  thousand  free  citizens 
in  a  famous  eense  that  was  made,  which,  allowing  but 
six  to  evrv  family  in  women,  children,  and  servants, 
came  to  three  milUons  of  souls. 

HowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

CENSER.  A  part  of  the  luxury  of 
Shakespeare's  time  was  to  fumigate 
rooms  with  perfumes  in  a  censer; 
which  was  also  an  appendage  of  that 
curiously  furnished  place,  a  barber's 
shop.  These  censers  of  course  were 
made  with  many  perforations  in  the 
top,  an  allusion  to  which  is  seen  in 
the  following  passage : 

What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tartf 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  sUsn,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barier^s  shop.       Tarn.  Skr.,  iv,  8. 

The  use  of  a  censer  is  exemplified  in 
B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  act  ii, 
sc.  4,  and  in  Lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  199. 
CENSURE.     Opinion. 

Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

To  give  his  eensttre ;  these  are  no  women's  matters. 

S  Hen.  IT,  i,  8. 
Madam, — and  you  my  mother— will  yon  ro 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  bnsineasf 

Biek,  ZZ7,  ii,  8. 

Even  a  very  favourable  judgment : 

This  and  some  other  of  his  lemariable  abilities,  made 
one  then  give  this  censure  (rf  him;  tiiat  this  age  bad 
brought  forth  another  Picns  Mirananla,  be. 

Donm^s  Life,  by  Walton,  beginmng. 

A  judical  sentence : 

To  yoo,  lord  Kovemor, 
Remains  the  censure  ot  this  hellisn  vUlain; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture — 0  inforoe  it. 

0ti4L,w,%. 

To  CENSURE.     To  give  an  opinion. 

Pardon,  dear  madam :  *tis  a  passing  shame. 

That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 

Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 


Jul,  Why  not  on  Protheus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 
Luc.  Then  thus — of  many  good,  /  think  him  best. 

Tico  Gent.,  act  L 

The  interpretation  of  to  pass  sentence 
is  in  that  place  erroneous;  Julia  is 
giving  an  opinion  only. 
To  pass  sentence  judically : 

Has  censured  him 
Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution.      Meas.  ^or  M.,  i,  5. 

CENT.  A  game  at  cards ;  called  also 
corruptly  saint  or  aant.  Supposed  to 
be  like  piquet. 

The  dnke  and  his  fair  lady. 
The  beauteons  Helena,  are  now  at  cent ; 
Of  whom  she  has  such  fortune  in  her  carding, 
The  duke  has  lost  a  thousand  crowns. 

B.^rFL  Four  Flays  in  one,  vol.  z. 

Called    centf    because    100   was   the 
game: 

It  is  not  saint,  but  cent,  taken  firom  Imudreds. 

I>umb.  Kh.,  O.  pi.,  iv,  483. 
While  their  glad  sons  are  left  seven  for  their  chance 
At  hazard ;  hundred  and  aU  made  at  sent. 

Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  419. 

Several  illustrations  of  the  game  occur 
in  that  scene.  Thus  the  lady  asks 
him  what  is  his  game,  to  which  he 
answers,  "  Madam,  1  am  blank  :'* 
Again,  "What's  your  game  now? 
P.  Four  kings,  as  I  imagine."  Pre- 
sently, "  Can  you  decard  (for  discard), 
madam?  Q.  Hardly,  but  I  must  do 
hurt." — All  these  things  certainly 
have  much  resemblance  to  piquet. 
Thus  also. 

Cent  for  those  gentry  who  their  states  have  marr'U, 
"Diat  game  befits  them,  for  they  must  discard. 

Cotsw.  Games,  C,  2  b. 

CENTURY.  Used  in  the  followino; 
passage  for  a  party  of  an  hundred 
men: 

A  century  send  forth, 
Search  everjr  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.  Lear,  iv,  4. 

Also  for  the  number  of  an  hundred : 

And  on  it  said  a  century  of  praj'rs.    Cymb.,  iv,  3. 

tCEREBRAND.     A  sarabande. 

"Die  song  ended,  a  cerebrand  is  danc'd :  as  the  douce 
ends,  musick  is  heard  without. 

Wrangling  Lovers,  1677. 

fCERE-CANDLE.  A  candle  of  wax ;  a 
taper. 

Who  in  your  temple 
Will  light  a  eere-ctatdle,  or  for  incense  bum 
A  grain  of  frankincense  ?    Randolfh*s  Foems,  1646. 

CEREMONIES.  Ornaments  of  state 
and  regal  pomp. 

Disrobe  the  ima^^es. 
If  yon  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Jul.  Cos.,  i.  1. 

Also,  for  prodigies : 

Of  fantasy,  of  dreams  of  ceremonies.      Ibid.,  ii,  1. 
Ceesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
But  now  they  fright  me.  Ibid.,  ii,  %, 
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CERTES.     Certainly. 

And  in  concluiion 
^'onsuit8  my  mediatonj  for  eerUt,  sayi  hft. 
1  have  already  chosen  my  officer.  Otk.,  i,  I. 

( 'ertet,  my  lord,  said  he  that  shall  I  ioone, 
And  give  yon  eke  good  help  to  their  decay. 

Very  common  in  Spenser,  and  ooca- 
sionallv  found  in  later  authors. 
CESS.     Measure  or  estimation.      Pro- 
bably corrupted  from  cense. 

The  poor  jade  is  vrrung  in  the  withers  out  of  aU  mm. 

1  Hen.  IF,  n,  1. 

Also,  the  census,  or  account  of  an 
estate : 

Tliough  nrach  from  out  the  eeu  bt  inMBt> 
Nature  witli  little  is  content.         Merriek,  p.  84. 

The  verb  to  cess  is  still  occasionally 
used  ;  but  more  frequently,  to  assess, 
CESSE,  V.     To  cease.     Cesso,  Lat.    So 
written  by  Spenser : 

Fw  natural  affection  soon  doth  eesse. 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 

F.  q.,  IV,  ix,  2. 

fCHAFERNE.     A  sausepan. 

five  brasse  pottes,  i^.  brasse  pannes,  ii|j.  kettlea,  and 
one  chafeme.  Inrentory,  1613, Straiford-^it^AwmMSS. 

To  CHAFFER.  To  exchange.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked  that  this  word 
is  obsolete  in  the  active  sense. 

He  ehaffer'd  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set 

Sp.  Moth.  Hub.,  1169. 
-f  Ladies  regard  not  ragged  companie ; 
I  will  with  the  rerenues  of  my  ckafred  church. 

Bttunuyrom  Penuunu,  161S. 


tYet  knights  and  lawyers  ho]^  to  see  the  day, 
When  we  mar  share  nere  their  possesaiona, 
And  make  indentures  of  their  cM^^red  sldns  % 


Dice  ut'  their  bones  to  throw  in  meriment         nu. 

CHAFFER,  was  used  also  as  a  substan- 
tive, for  goods  intended  to  be  ex- 
changed in  traffic. 

He  tooke  toU  throughout  all  his  lordshippes  of  all 
suclic  persons  as  passed  by  the  same  wi^  any  cattel, 
ehaffrr,  or  merchandixe.  HoUnsk.,  toL  ii,  Q»  6. 

CHAIN.  A  gold  chain,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  old  pictures,  and  is  still 
exemplified  in  the  dress  of  the  lord 
mavor  and  aldermen  of  London,  was 
anciently  a  fashionable  ornament,  for 
persons  of  rank  and  dignity.  Sir 
Godfrey,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Puritan, 
is  very  particular  in  ascertaining  the 
worth  and  antiquity  of  his  chain : 

Out !  he's  a  villain  to  prophecy  of  the loas  of  mjehain, ' 
Twas  worth  above  tnree  hundred  crowns.  Besides 
'twas  my  father's,  my  father's  father's,  mv  fFsad- 
ftither's  huge  grandfather's :  1  had  as  lief  have  lost 
my  neck,  as  the  chain  that  hun^  about  it.  O  ray  dUtn, 
my  chain.  Act  iii,  Svfpl,  to  Sh.,  ii,  676. 

Afterwards  he  tells  us  that  it  had  '*  full 
three  thousand  links."  In  Albuinazar, 
O.  PI.,  vii,  152,  a  gold  chain  is  men- 
tioned which  cost  two  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  jewel. 


fif  OUT  gallantes  of  Englande  might  carry  no  more 
linkes  in  their  chaynes,  nor  ringea  ou  their  fingers, 
than  they  have  fought  feelds,  their  neckes  should  not 
bee  very  often  iiTeiithed  in  golde,  nor  their  handea 
imbrodered  with  predoiu  stones. 

'     Gosson's  Sehoole  of  Ahiue,  1579. 

Rich  merchants  also,  who  frequently 
lent  out  money,  were  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  chain.  Hence  we 
read  of  an  usurer's  chain  : 

What  fashion  will  you  t\  ear  the  garland  of?  About 
your  neck  like  an  vmrer'a  chain. ^  or  under  jour  arm, 
like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?       Much  Ado  about  A.,  ii,  1. 

All  rich  citizens  were  engaged  in  this 
traffic.     Hence  Belarius  savs, 

Did  you  but  know  the  City'n  ugurics. 

And  felt  them  knowingly.  Cymb.,  iii,  3. 

When  the  dignity  of  the  fashion  had 
a  little  worn  off,  the  chain  became  a 
distinction  for  the  upper  servant  in  a 
great  i'nmily : 

Kun,  sirrah,  call  iu  mv  chief  gentleman  »'  th'  cknin  of 
gold,  cxptrthle.  "  Mud  World,  O.  Tl..  > .  -V:!?. 

Particularly  for  stewards;  Malvoho 
is  therefore  supposed  to  have  one: 

Go,  sir,  rub  your  cham  \\\\\\  crumbs. 

Tvnel.  2\'.,  ii,  ». 
Thou  false  and  peremptory  stevard,  pray, 
For  I  will  hang  thee  up  in'  thy  own  chain. 

B.  J-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  ii,  2. 

Again, 

Fior.  Is  your  chain  riglil  ? 

Bob.  It  is  both  ri<;ht  and  just,  sir. 

For  though  I  am  u  stexrard,  I  did  get  it 

Willi  no  man's  wrong.  Ibid.,  iii,  2. 

As  soon  as  he  expects  the  place  of 
steward,  he  begins  to  talk  of  his  chain . 
Act  i,  sc.  2.  The  steward *s  chain  wRvS 
also  accompanied  by  a  velvet  jacket . 
Bussy  D' Am  hois  says  to  Maffe,  the 
steward  of  Monsieur, 

What  qualities  hare  you,  sir,  besides  your  chain. 
And  Tctvet  jacket  .^  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  248. 

That's  my  grandsire's  chief  gentleman,  t'  the  chain  of 
add.  That  he  should  hre  to  be  a  pander,  and  yet 
look  upon  liis  chain,  and  velvet  jacket  J 

Middl.  Mad  World  my  Masters. 

tCHAIN-BULLETS.  Chain-shot;  bullets 
attached  together  by  a  chain  and  fired 
out  of  a  cannon  in  tiiat  condition. 

My  friend  and  I 
Like  two  duun-huU^ts,  side  by  side,  will  fly 
Tlnrow  the  jawes  of  death. 

HeytDOod's  Challenge  for  Beauiie,  \f}'.\G 

tCHALDEON.  Part  of  the  entrails  of 
an  animal.     See  Chaudron. 

tCHALK.  To  know  cheese  from  chalk, 
t.  e.y  to  be  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on,  or  of  one's  interest. 

tBut  I  was  ever  better  with  forks  to  scatter,  then  with 
rakes  to  gather, therefore  I  would  not  have  the  tonnes 
men  to  mistake  chalke  for  cheese,  or  Robert  for 
Richard.  Taylor's  Workes.  16:M). 

He  knowes  chalke  from  cheese :  he  knoH*es  on  which 
side  his  bread  is  buttertnl. 

Wtlhnrs  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  hV>. 

CHAMBERS.      Short   pieces   of    ord- 
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nance,  or  cannon,  which  stood  on 
their  breeching,  without  any  carriage, 
U8ed  chiefly  for  rejoicings,  and  thea- 
trical cannonades,  being  little  more 
than  chambers  for  powder.  They  are, 
however,  enumerated  by  authors 
among  other  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
by  the  following  passage  seem  not  to 
have  been  exeluded  from  real  service  : 

To  aerre  bravely  is  to  come  halting  of^  jon  know: — 
—To  venture  upon  the  chare'd  CMmbirs  braveW. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  whole 
speech  is  jocular,  and  therefore  might 
not  require  perfect  correctness  of 
military  allusion.  The  stage  direction 
in  Hen.  YIII,  act  i,  4,  orders  that 
chamhera  should  be  discharged  on  the 
landing  of  the  king  at  the  palace  of 
cardinal  Wolsey ;  which  very  chambers 
occasioned  the  burning  of  the  Globe 
play-house  on  the  Bank-side;  for, 
being  injudiciously  managed,  they 
set  fire  to  the  roof,  which  was  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  the  whole  building 
was  consumed.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
execration  upon  Vulcan,  particularly 
alludes  to  this  accident,  and  calls  it 
the  mad  prank  of  Vulcan  : 

Airainst  the  Globe,  tlie  glorj  of  the  BitDk ; 

Wliicli,  though  it  were  the  lurt  of  tlw  whole  pariah, 

VlaDk'd  with  a  ditch,  and  furc'd  out  of  a  niuriBh, 

I  saw  with  two  poor  chambers  taken  in» 

Aud  rai'd.  Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  400. 

See  also  Prolegom.  to  Shakesp.,  p. 
31.1,  and  suppl.,  ii,  642. 
In  the  account  of  the  queen's  enter- 
tainment at  Elvetham,  p.  19,  we  find 
that  there  was  "  a  peale  of  an  hundred 
chambers  discharged  from  the  Snail- 
mount."  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 
At  the  ceremony  of  letting  in  the 
water  to  the  great  cistern  at  the  New 
River  Head,  which  was  attended  by 
sir  Hugh  Middleton,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  &c.,  ''after  a  handsome 
speech,  the  flud-gates  flew  open,  the 
stream  ran  chearfully  into  the  cistern, 
the  drums  and  trumpets  sounding  in 
triumphant  manner,  and  a  gallant 
peal  of  chambers  gave  a  period  to 
the  entertainment.''  Howell,  Londu 
nop,  p.  1 1 . 

The  small  guns  still  fired  in  St. 
James's  Park,  on  rejoicings,  are  pro- 
baljly  of  the  very  same  kind. 


CHAMBER-FELLOW.  CaUed  in  the 
universities  a  chum.  One  who  jointly 
inhabited  the  same  chambers  with 
another.  The  same  was  also  practised 
in  the  inns  of  court ;  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Heyward  of  Cardeston  in  Norfolk, 
to  whom  Selden  dedicated  his  Titles 
of  Honour,  is  known  to  have  been 
thus  connected  with  that  great  lawyer. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  verses  on  that 
book,  so  mentions  Heyward : 

He  thou  haft  giv'u  it  to, 
Thv  learned  dumhtr'fsUoWt  knows  to  do 
It  true  respects.  Undenpood,  vi,  p.  366. 

Selden,  probably,  so  addressed  him 
in  the  first  edition,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  In  the  second  he  only  alludes 
to  that  connection : 

Wosthy  ur,  that  affeetioa  which  thus  nve  you,  some 
sixteen  yeers  past,  the  first  edition  of  the'  Titles  of 


I  jiwtly  bred  out  of  the  most  sweet  commu« 
nity  of  life,  end  freedome  of  stndies,  which  I  then 
happily  ei^oy'd  with  you.  JkJ.,  2d  edit. 

CHAMBERER.  A  wanton  person  ;  an 
intriguer. 

Haply  for  I  am  black. 
And  huf  Bflil  those  soft  parts  of  converstition 
Tha>  f  lasrfirsws  have.  Otk.,  iii,  3. 

IsUli  frosB  •  soldier  to  a  chambcrer. 

Countess  of  Pembroke's  A.ituu'nis,  1590. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention, 
that  the  word  chambering  occurs  in 
our  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
a  similar  sense.  Rom.  xiii,  3. 
fCHAMBER-LETTER.  Letting  of 
chambers  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a  disreputable  occupation. 

B.  We  are  even  closed  up,  betweene  the  dure  nud  the 
waU,  betweena  an  host  and  a  whort*. 
F.  We  went  here  but  a  scliolier.  au  hackney  man.  a 
marshall,  a  custome  house  searcher,  u  chttu^Srr-tetler, 
•  bargeman,  and  worse  I  cannot  tell  how  to  devise. 

Fassenger  of  Beneenuto,  1612. 

CHAMBERLIN,  properly  CHAMBER- 
LAIN.  An  attendant  in  an  inn,  equi- 
valent to  the  present  head  waiter  or 
upper  chambermaid,  or  both  offices 
united  ;  sometimes  male,  sometimes 
female.  Milton  says  that  Death 
acted  to  Hobson  the  carrier : 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin^ 

Show'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lod^ire  that  night, 

Pttll'd  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  li^rlit. 

Oh  the  Univ.  Currier,  1.  14. 
I  had  even  as  liva  the  ehamberlaine  of  tlie  White 
Horse  had  called  me  up  to  bed. 

Feele's  Old  Wite's  Tale,  i,  1. 

In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
the  chamberlain  and  other  servants 
of  an  inn  are  ludicrously  described 
as  squires  attendant  upon  the  knight, 
who  is  the  landlord : 
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The  first  hight  ekamberlino,  who  will  see 
Our  beds  prepar'd,  and  brine  us  snowy  sheets, 
Where  uevei  footuian  stretcii'd  his  buttcr'd  hams. 

Acts. 

Tlie  character  of  a  chamberlatne  is 
given  at  large  by  Wye  Saltonstall,  in 
the  18th  of  his  Characters  (1631), 
wlvere  some  of  his  tricks  are  exposed. 
Among  his  perquisites,  was  that  of 
selling  faggots  to  the  guests.  He  is 
also  said  to  be  "secretary  to  the 
kitching:  and  tapsty,"  i.e.,  the  tap. 
He  also  made  the  charge  for  the 
reckoning.  The  author  concludes  by 
saying, 

But  I  forbeare  any  farther  description,  since  liis  pic- 
ture is  drawne  tu  the  life  in  every  inne. 

See  Mr.  Wharton's  ed.  of  Milton's 
smaller  poems,  p.  323.  A  chamber- 
lain was  also  a  servant  in  private 
houses.  See  Johnson. 
tCH AMBER. STOOL.  A  close-stool. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  Nomenclator, 
1585. 

A  ehamherstoole  or  pot,  lasuinm  et  scaphinm. 

WitkaVs  JHetionarie,  ^,  1606,  p.  906. 

CHAMFER'D.  Furrowed;  channelled, 
like  a  fluted  column,  which  was  the 
original  sense. 

Comes  the  brcuie  \vinter  with  ehamfred  brows. 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows. 

Sp«nt.t  FAnuayt  48. 

CH  AMFRON.  The  frontlet  of  a  barded 
war-horse ;  usually  armed  with  a  spike 
between  the  eyes.  Howel  thus  defines 
it,  among  the  bardes  of  a  horse : 
"  Les  bardes, — c'est4-dire,  toutes  les 
pieces  pour  Tarmer,  comme  le  chan- 
/rain,  pi^ce  de  fer  avec  une  longue 
pointe  de  fer  au  milieu,  qui  lui  couvre 
et  arme  la  face,"  &c.  Vocabulary,  § 
44.  See  Cham/rain,  in  the  Manual 
Lexique  of  Prevot.  See  also  Ivanhoe, 
vol.  i,  p.  26. 

CHAMOMILE.  It  was  formerly  ima- 
gined that  chamomile  grew  the  more 
luxuriantly  for  being  frequently 
trodden  or  pressed  down ;  and  this 
was  a  very  favourite  allusion  with 
poets  and  other  writers.  Shakespeare 
ridicules  an  absurd  use  of  it : 

For  though  the  eamomiU  the  more  it  is  trodden  on 
the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted, 
the  sooner  it  wears.  1  Hen.  IF,  n,  4. 

The  above  is  evidently  written  in 
ridicule  of  the  following  passage,  in 
a  book  then  very  fashionable,  Lyly's 
Euphues,  of  which  it  is  a  parody  : 


Though  the  eamomill  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  pressed 
downe,  the  more  it  spreadeth ;  yet  the  violet  the 
oftener  it  is  handled  and  touched  the  sootier  it  \i'ither- 
eth  and  decaieth.  Euphues,  sign.  D,  bl.  U-t. 

Shakespeare  showed  his  taste  in  ridi- 
culing an  affected  style,  which  was 
then  Tery  generally  admired  : 

That  eT*ry  beast  that  can  but  pay  his  tole 
May  travel  o'er,  and  like  to  enmomik, 
nourish  the  better  being  trodden  on. 

Miseriet  of  Inf.  M.,  0.  PI.,  v,  5C. 

CHAMFER.  Of  uncertain  meaning. 
I  have  found  it  only  in  the  following 
passage.     Perhaps  caters. 

I  keep  chamfers  in  my  nouse  can  shew  your  lordshii> 
some  pleasure.  Mad  World,  0.  PI.,  v,  332. 

fCHAMPlON.  The  old  term  for  cham- 
pain,  or  flat  country. 

The  verdant  meads  are  drest  in  green. 
The  champion  fields  with  com  are  seen ; 
Wheat>oars  do  the  summer  crown, 
Han'est  begins  to  come  lo  town. 

Poor  iCuhu,    ]>.'>*. 

fCHANCEABLE.     Accidental. 

That  they  thought  in  the  chaunceable  hitting  nppon 
any  such  verses,  great  foretokens  of  their  fortunes 
were  placed.  Whereupon  grew  the  woide  of  Sortes 
Yiivinanfle,  *  *  •  which  although  it  were  a  verv  vaine 
and godles  superstition.  Sydney's  .^pohi-jufor  Pof-tr-i. 

tCHANCEMEDLEY.  The  old  law 
term  for  manslaughter. 

Manslaughter,  otherwise  called  chancemedlri/,  is  the 
killing  of  a  man  feloniously,  sc.  with  a  mans  will,  and 
yet  without  any  malice  forethought ;  as  when  two  doe 
quarrell  and  fight  together  upon  ilie  sudden  und  by 
meere  chance,  without  any  malice  precedent,  and  one 
of  them  doth  kil  the  otner;  this  also  is  felon  v  of 
death.  Plo.  101.  Br.  Coron.,  222. 

Dalton's  Country  Juitice,  1620. 

To  CHANGE.  To  wear  changes  or 
variety  of  any  dress  or  ornament. 

0  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  as  you  say,  must 
change  his  horns  with  garlands,  [t.  e.  must  weiir  u  va- 
riety of  garlands  on  his  horns].  Jut.  ^  CI.,  i.  2. 

CHANGELING.  The  fairies  were  sup- 
posed to  steal  the  most  beautiful  and 
witty  children,  and  leave  in  their 
places  such  as  were  ugly  and  stupid. 
These  were  usually  called  changclinys  : 
but  sometimes  the  child  taken  was  so 
termed : 

So,  let's  see ;  it  whs  told  me  I  should  bu  rich  by  the 
fairies :  this  is  some  changeling .  Ifint.  T.,  lii,  3. 

As  the  child  found  was  a  beautiful 
one,  changeling  must  there  mean  the 
child  stolen  by  the  fairies?,  especially 
as  the  gold  left  with  it  is  conjectured 
to  be  fairy  gold.  It  certainly  means 
so  in  the  following  passage  : 

Because  that  slie,  as  her  attendant,  huth 
A  lovely  bey  slol'n  fryiu  au  Indian  king, 
She  never  hud  ht  sweet  a  chaii(/rHng. 

Mills.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

The  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  thus 
marked  by  Spenser : 

Yxom  thence  a  fat* ry  thoe  unweetin^  reft. 
There  as  thou  elepst  in  tender  swuUliiig  band. 


And  her  bue  cliiii  hnnd  (bne  for  tlu  len : 

ilitft',  "'^    ""i""W        ■  ™/e,/i,i,«. 

tCHANKS,     Shsnkers. 

An  BiiRUike  HBtn  of  ■  mvTdknu  Tirtoe  mninit 

bl^arcUDcu  of  Itic  eTft,cj^Hif,  uid  bnmuiK  •illi  tire, 

Luplim'i  TkoHHBti  SolAll  Tkiiui. 

tCHANNEL-BONE.  The  eoUar-bone. 
Uiied  by  Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  XTii. 

Clancult  Jnguliu,  CcU.  cmnngei  colli  com  Irnaco. 
•law.  nAiiK-  Bonu.    lAiji^ior,    Qairiw.   L'oi  da 

Kvion.    The  rttawtrl  tam :  Uia  iwcko  bone  oi  threta 
DC.  iTsKKiilsr,  IBU. 

CHANSON,  PIOUS.  What  is  meant 
by  it,  in  the  following  wild  speeclj,  of 
Hamlet's  feigned  madnesR,  has  been 
more  disputed  than  it  is  worth. 

Wby  u  by  bt.  God  wot.  and  tha  ym  knov,  il  noii 

The  pious  chanaon  might  mean  n 
sacred  Boug  on  Jtphtha,  which  appears 
to  be  quoted.  But  the  reading  is 
doubtful ;  Pon*  ehanion  and  Pant 
ehanaoiu  are  in  the  folios,  both  of 
which  are  apparently  nonacnse.  Ham- 
let wa»  perhaps  iotended  to  mix 
French  ntul  English,  hut  both  aeem 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  players, 
or  the  printers. 
fCHAPS.     The  chops. 

Tllr  iilly  •)jFi;p,anLlrin;Jiwjtb  hlno]  £iidiIf9. 

tCHAPERON.     A  hood. 

ne  jqd^  mKt  in  torn  uicontK  dirk  dmiEmn,  ud 
the  Eiccntlancr  aLuidi  ^j.  flad  id  i  cloie  AtiTV  gu- 

oat  of  which  Ihrr  us  but  two  liolotobnk  Ihrough, 
aid  >  huge  link  burnini  io  liii  bind. 

HtxtiWl  Famihar  Ullni.  IfloU. 

tCHAPlLET.     k  chaplet. 

Make  her  ji  goodly  r/fjif  jff f  of  uoT'd  cobmbine. 

Dmjlm'i  Sirfliiri't  Garlind,  liWi'. 

orAfyytc.  Affyvf ,  Theocriti  idwl-  Hnben  d^or  « t  da 
perlEi  Womeni  lUire  Tor  the  head,  audeof  mlil  and 
fimrlf .  vid  tih'diube  lied  or  ^BtcDed  behind-  vuirie 

CHApiNE"?,"the  same  as  CHIOPPINe! 

CHAPMAN.  Now  used  only  for  a 
purchaser,  or  one  who  bargains  for 
purchase,  hut  anciently  signified  a 
seller  also,  being  pri>pcrly  eeapman, 
market  man,  or  cope  man,  one  who 
barters  with  another.  See  Copehan. 
Shakespeare  has  used  it  for  a  seller  t 

Beanty  ia  bought  by  Jadgement  of  tho  eje, 
Not  utttr'd  by  hue  aaJe  of  cAapiwa'f  (onnea. 

i«/.£.£.,ii.l. 

CHAPTER,  or  CHAPITER.  The  capital 
of  a  column. 

The  Folloaini  ble.  Uie  rlanlrr,  futC  with  gold. 

The  conuhea  nuicbl  villi  ihiap  ct  amt.         Spnu, 


•  1  CUA 

In  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
chapter  is  frequently  u^ied  in  the 
Bame8ense,as  in  Exod.  xixvi,  36,  &c. 

There  ti  no  weight  pnt  nponlhe  mMcWaut  ekapiteri 
they  ihould  be  broken  in  pierea.  Coryat,  i.  p.  "SU,  rear 

CHARACr.     A  distinctive  mark,  as  in 

Eien  10  may  itngelo 
Be  an  arch-¥il'«T' '    "" 'ilciTfar^^  .  v.l. 

A  statute  of  Edw.  VI  directs  the 
seals  of  office  of  every  bishop  to  have 
certain  eharaelt,  under  the  king's 
arms,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
diocese.  1  Ed.  VI,  c.  2. 
CHARACTERY.  Writing;  that«hirh 
is  chnractered  ;  expression.  Accented 
on  the  second  syllxhle. 

KaiJea  DK  aoWET.  for  their  cAariirlcry. 

Hit.  W.  IT..  T,  (. 

AL  the  ciSXunol  my  wd  hrowi    'j«l.  C«.,ii,  1. 

CHARE,  or  CHAR-WORK.  Task- 
work,  or  any  labour.  Of  uncertain 
derivation.     See  Todd. 

And  'hen  tboo'it  done  thii  ciitrt  I'll  gire  thee  lea'e 
To  play  till  doomi.day.  Aiil.  j-  CL.  t,  i. 

Also  iT,  13. 

Hii  hand!  to  roll.  laJ  ami  wait,  and  HDueli'a 
i;*o™heel»i  irarntr'i  Alb.  Engl.,  ii.U 


Charf-tBoman    is    slill    used,   for   one 
hired  to  work  by  the  day. 
To  CHARE,  or  CHAR.     To  work,  or 
do. 

All'!  tkmr'i  when  be  a  gone.  Tm  JfoW*  KiaiM.,  ill.  1 

AlCtckar'd,  means  "all  is  done;  it 
is  all  over,"  " That  char  is  chard, 
as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had 
hang'd  her  husband."  Ray'a  Prot., 
p.  182,  who  there  conjectures  char 
to    be     formed    from     charge,    i,ar' 

iFDtuir^K.      See  ChEWBE. 

CHARE  THURSDAY.  The  Thursday 
in  Passion  week.  Corrupted,  accord 
ing  to  the  following  ancient  explana- 
tion, from  Shear  TAurti/ay,  being  tiie 
day  for  ihearing,  or  shaving,  prepa- 
ratory to  Easter.  Called  also  .Maundy 
Thursday. 

and  blood.  '     Skirhir^i  Kalntdar. 

Yf  a  nunaike  vIiiSAr;  n^riJuv  iicillea  w.  ye  may 
Bay  that  in  boly  uirehe  i;  la  called  Cena  Damitii,  our 
Lordo  tiiper  day.  11  it  alu  in  Eoglnbe  called  Sker 
TkartJaf,  for  in  olde  faderi  dayea  liie  ]wople  wolde 
that  dayc  ihen  theyr  hedci.  and  elippe  OiejT  bcrdea, 
and  poU  tberr  bedea,  and  ao  make  Uiem  honcat  ageziit 


CHA 


Eiter  daj.     TW  an  Good  FryliT  tlKj 

bliu.  tli»  Ibit  ilaj  inffrtd  bit  piuj'rm  ftir  lU  m 
k.Midc.    On  Fjta  ncti  it  ii  Ijme  10  bEre  thtjt  t 


c>  BDd  djpe  hit  berde,  lad  ■ 


It  thBcThold  nDtErDge 

Friliral,  sialU  b  Cr.  Wbriiworll,  III  Bscf".  AiV, 
ToL  1.  J.  MT- 

fCHAUET,   CHARRY.     Old    forniB  of 


clinriot. 


,    Thee 


Mur'i  ru^I,  1600,  muf.  n. 
CoMii'  pniv  Ui«  nme,  wee'l  nou  uvtj 
Td  pitn  Ui  KuDifai  {■(  Uia  du : 
We'l  plneli  the  «h«]l  from  Ul'  iJWtjr  of  tUa  "Uiii 

Till  thai  our  ueiie  b« done.  ITifCiBKruJiiiiu.lG&i. 

CHAttGE.  To  give  a  chnrge  to  the 
wAtclmieii  appears  to  hnve  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  duty  of  the  con- 
stable  of  the  night.  Dogberry's 
charge  is  well  kDown,  which,  curious 
OB  it  is,  appears  to  satisfy  the  watcb- 
'neii,  whose  resolution  is  aa  useful  as 
(hat  is  nagacioua  : 

upon  llis  clinrch  bench  tm  Rro,  ud  Ibcn  Xo  bed. 
J*«c*  JJa,  iii,  « 
Ht  vntcb  ii  let — cliaree  giren, — and  all  el  peace. 

HtK  ■Rid  Id  cklal  tki  ^rwil,  1«SS. 

CHAROE-HOUSB.  Conicctared  to 
mean  a  freescbool,  by  Mr.  Steevens: 
but  wore  probably  a  commoD  school, 
tor  at  a  frrE--s[;]i<>ol  there  is  no  charge. 
Used  only,  as  far  as  1  know,  in  the 
fiiljowiiig  question  to  Holofernes  the 
sciinolninsttr;  eiideutly  intended  for 
flfi'ected  liiiiguage. 

Hi  you  111*  ciluc«tc  toolh  attbe  c»ars(-*o«K  on  Iha 

CHARINESS.  Caution;  scrupulous- 
ness.  From  ekary,  which,  aa  well  as 
ihis  deriTaiive,  is  growing  obsolete. 

CHARITY,  ST.  The  allegorical  '^t- 
sonage  Charity  figured  as  a  saint  m 
the  Romish  Calendar,  and  conae* 
qucutly  was  currently  spoken  of  a» 
auch     by    our    ancestors.      Ophelia 

Bj  Gil,  and  b)  Snml  CLtril).     Eiml,  a,  t. 

Gammer  Gunon  says, 

'(■i,ril'rf""'  *    "  'CoHiiwO..  O.  R  ii,M." 

Spenser  also  speaks  of  her : 

.\1i  <  dear  Lord  I  Bid  isect  SbmI  Cianl)  I 
TlinI  iome  nwl  bodr  od«  vouLl  pilj  lue. 

Ell.  3Ia,,  2(1. 

CHARLES'S    WAIN.     The   old    uame 


2  CHA 

for  the  seren  bright  stara  of  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major.  The  constel- 
lation was  so  named  in  honour  of 
Charlemagne.  With  the  usual  regard 
of  our  elder  poets  to  chronological 
propriety,  it  is,  in  Fisher's  Fuimaa 
Troes,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Brennua 
the  Qaul,  who  took  Rome.  Yet 
Fisher  was  an  academic. 

Wlitrc  ii«rlri'i  tcain  ciicl..  iLc  no.then.B04e. 

F.i»iu  IVou.  0,  PL,  vii,  M6. 

The   editor  of  the    old  plays,  there, 

and  in  vol.  v,  2.'i9,  explains  it  as  the 

constellation  Ursa  Minor,  which  is  a 

mistake. 

Charte  Wane  is  used  by  Bp.  Gavin 

4Nor  can  the  tearchini;  cjre,  or  moat  ailmirabJc  art  <if 
uLiouomie.  eroTTet  fioile.  rliatu  coach  cooht  altairie 
to  Ilal  hl^  eialtaliou  of  hoDonr,  u  to  hrpLactd  in 
the  hnunient.  It  ii  ■pparcnllj  iceD,  that  Clnrli^  hia 
Can  ivhlch  «■  by  cnabuBc  call  Ctmrlrt  iii  H  ua.  1  ii 
iwMl  gloiionaly  ilelUfide.  vhere  id  tin  larie  eircni>i- 

lijlor-l  Hurin,  1631), 

To  CHARM.  To  utter  musical  sounds, 
whether  by  voice  or  instrument.  From 
ciarma,  Ital. 

Here  we  our  tiender  pipn  may  lafclr  cAarm. 

Sfoa.  Sirp.  iaf  Ocloicr.  v.  1 1  -i. 
O  «liat  tongi  will  1  chirm  unl,  in  praiK  of  lliuae 

Ilirkrr,  GwFi  //oml.  Pnm.a. 

Hence  Milton's  beautiful  expression  : 

With  d-arm  ot  eariieil  bL-Ji.  Par,  L.,  i",  611 . 

tCHARM-MILK.  An  old  name  l..i- 
buttermilk. 

Lac  epiiiium,  a^latum-    ya^A  ofipioitt,    Lait  bciir^. 

CHARMER.  Onewho  deals  in  chamis 
or  spells;  ma^ciau. 

Dill  an  L^Qan  to  mv  iniiiber  give. 
Tliellioui-htaiif  p^lt.  Oik., iii,*. 

)■  oniecn  aa  i  ■""'//. '^^^'J^  q  p,^^  ^^j^  ^^ 

In  the  Psalms,  we  read  of  the  charmer 
who  charmi  wisely,  with  a  design  to 
quell  the  fury  of  the  »dder.  P«. 
Iviii.  .1. 

fCHARNE.     To  churn. 


CHARXICO,  or  CHARNliCO.  A  mn 
of  sweet  wine.  Supposed  liy  War- 
biiviou  to  be  derivt'ii  from  ehameca. 
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the  Spanish  name  for  a  apeciea  of 
turpeiKiue  tree. 

And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cnp  of  ehameco. 

SJSTm.  n;ii,8. 
Gome  my  inestimable  bailies,  we'll  tilk  of  your  noble 
acts  ill  spaikling  ekamico. 

Purilau,  aet  iv.  Stippl  kt  8k.,  ii,  616. 

It  was  probably  esteemed  a  fine  wine, 
being  introdaced  with  sack  in  the 
first-cited  passage,  aud  in  the  follow- 
ing mentioned  with  anchovieay  which 
were  then  esteemed  a  great  delicacy : 

And  's  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her, 

L.  Where  no  old  ehanueo  is,  iior  no  anekovee. 

B.  ir  n.  Wit  witkout  JT,  act  ii. 
A  pottle  of  Greek  vine,  a  pottle  of  Peter-M>meene,  a 
pottle  of  ekarmeo. 

id  Part  o/HoneMt  Wk.,  0.  PL.  iii,  467. 

It  was  probably  a  Spanish  wine,  being 
mentioned  with  others  as  such,  in  a 
work  called  Philocothonista.  See  the 
note  on  the  above  passnge.  Yet  Mr. 
Steevens  asserts  that  Ckameco  is  the 
name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon. 
tCHAROKKOE.  A  corruption  of  the 
Italian  scirocco,  the  sonth-east  wind. 

When  the  chill  ekarokio§  blows. 
And  winter  tells  a  heavy  tale. 

BaSlMd,  I7tk  cmL 

CHARTEL.  A  challenge,  or  letter  of 
defiance.  From  charta,  Lat.  The 
word  now  in  use,  but  in  a  different 
sense,  is  cartel,  from  cartelle,  Ital. 
See  Johnson. 

Chief  of  domestic  kni^ts,  and  enant, 

Lither  for  ekartel^  or  for  warrant. 

Aufiftr.,  L  i,  21. 
You  had  better  have  been  dmnk,  and  aet  in  the  stocks 
for  it.  when  you  sent  the  poet  with  i^  whole  packet  of 
charteh  for  me. 

Lord  Boos*  LetUr  to  Lord  Dorekator,  1669,  p.  6. 

CHARY.  Scrupulous;  nicely  cautious. 
See  Chariness  above. 

The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  besnty  to  the  moon. 

jaaaii.,i,8. 
Nor  am  I  ekary  of  my  beauty^  hoe. 
Bat  that  I  am  tronbled  with  Uie  tooth-«ch  tore. 
George  a  Qreme^  O.  PL,  iii,  80. 

CHASBOW.  The  poppy,  Scotch.  Writ- 
ten also  chasbolly  chesbol,  and  ehes" 
bo  we.     See  Jamieson. 

The  violet  her  fainting  head  dedin'd 
Beneath  a  sleepy  ekasbow. 

Drummond,  p.  18,  ed.  1791. 

Gerard  says,  the  plant  was  called  in 
English  poppy,  or  ckeeMe^bomlei^  p. 
400.     A  strange  corruption  ! 

CHASEMATE.     See  Casamatb. 

fCHASE-PIECE.  The  cannon  in  a  ship 
which  was  so  placed  as  to  be  available 
in  pursuing  an  enemy,  placed  no 
doubt  on  the  bow. 

The  eighth  day,  about  7  in  the  morning,  Rofrero  with 


his  frisots  came  rowin^c  towards  the  ship,  and  being 
then  calnie  that  the  ship  could  uot  worke.  hee  came 
in  such  sort  that  vhe  could  have  none  but  her  ehaae 
peeee  to  beare  upon  them,  which  Iny  so  well  to  passe, 
that  they  sunke  two  of  their  trixots  before  they  could 
boon!  her,  and  two  more  after  they  were  Uy  her  sides. 

Taiflor'e  Workri,  1630. 

CHAUCER*S  JESTS.  Incontineuce  in 
act  or  language.  Probably  from  the 
licentious  turn  of  some  of  that  poet^s 
Tales. 

Ib  good  fkith,  no ;  the  wight  that  once  hath  tast  tlie 

firniti  of  lore, 
UntUl  her  dying  daye  will  long  sir  Chaucer^e  jests  to 

prore.  Promos.  /■  CsmoJm.,  i,  8. 

So  Harrington,  on  the  licentious  use 
of  the  word  occupy  : 

Lesbia  doth  laugh  to  heare  sellers  and  buyers 
Gal'd  by  this  name,  ntAt/oM/ioi  ocenpriers  : 
Lesbia,  the  word  was  good  while  g|ood  folk  us'd  it, 
Tou  mar'd  it  that  with  Ckaweer's  jest  abus'd  it. 

JSpigr.,  B.  i,  £p.  8. 
Yet  would  he  not  play  Cupid's  ape, 
In  CiMucer's  jest  test  he  soould  uape 
A  pigsnye  lilic  himselfe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Coryat,  C»py  11. 

CHAUDRON,  or  CHAULDRON.  Part 
of  the  entrails  of  an  animal. 

Add  thereto  a  tyger's  ekaudroH, 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

Maeb.,  vr,  1. 
Hour  fare  I  ?  troth,  for  sixpence  a  meal  weuch,  as  well 
as  heart  can  wish,  with  calves  chaldrons  and  chitter- 
lings. Hmest  Ifh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  800. 

See  Todd  in  Chawdron. 
To  CHAUNli.     To  gape,  or  open.    The 
word  is  Greek,  however  it  got  adopted 
here  :  x"^*^*  \TCLOy  aperio. 

Oh,  thorn  all  hearing  earth. 
Which  men  do  gape  fur,  'tUl  thou  crnoim'st  their 

months, 
And  choak'st  their  throats  with  dust :  O  chaMne  thy 

breast. 
And  let  me  sink  into  thee. 

Jnt.  5^  Mell  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  144. 

The  editor  of  that  work  changed  the 
word,  because  it  was  unknown  to  him. 
But  Cotgrave  has  it,  both  in  the  French 
and  English  part,  and  Todd  ^xs^b  it 
aa  a  substantive  from  Bp.  Herbert 
Croft. 
tCHAUNE,  or  CHAWNE.  A  crack,  or 
crevice. 

Anaximander  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earth  waxing 
drie  upon  a  long  and  extraordinarie  drought,  or  after 
mudi  moist  weather  and  store  of  raine,  ojpeneth  very 
great  chinkes  and  wide  ehawnes,  at  which  the  aire 
above  with  violence  and  in  exceeding  much  quaotitie 
entreth,  and  so  by  them  shaken  with  a  strong  spirit, 
is  stirred  and  moved  out  of  her  proper  place. 

HoUaud's  Ammanus  MarcelUtnu,  1809. 

CHAW.  An  old  form  of  the  word  jaw. 
It  occurs  in  that  form  in  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible,  Ezekiel  xxix,  4, 
and  xxxviii,  4,  but  has  been  silently 
altered  in  the  later  editions.  It  was 
continued  iu  the  first  part  of  the  18th 
century. 
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f  Nov  this  inflexible  purpose  of  hia  grew  the  more  con- 
firmed  through  the  covetoiuneMe  both  of  himtelfe, 
and  of  thote  also  who  conversed  then  in  the  court, 
gaping  still  for  more,  and  never  laying  their  ekawet 
together,  which  did  set  him  on  and  pricke  him  ever- 
forward.  Holland's  dmnuanu*  MarceUinus,  1609. 

tDanielea  after  this,  and  Baninieres,  when  thus  deluded 
they  were  retamed  rto  the  court,]  being  with  reproach- 
fall  tearmes  revilea  as  dastards  and  cowards,  faring 
like  unto  venimoos  serpents,  which  with  the  first  blow 
are  astonied,  plucked  up  their  spirits  and  whetted 
their  deadly  cnawes,  purposing  as  soone  as  possiblv 
they  could  if  it  lay  in  their  power  to  be  meet  witn 
him  that  thus  escaped  their  hands,  and  to  doe  him 
niischiefe.  Ibid, 

CHAWL.     The  jaw,  or  iaw-boue. 

Of  an  asse  be  cau^^t  Che  ekaJe  bone.       Boehas.t  83. 

Cited  by  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
Feb.,  1820,  p.  116.  The  editor  adds, 
"  Pigs'  chauls  are  to  be  had  at  every 
pork-shop."  In  Staffordshire,  they 
are  simply  called  chawls  ;  which  would 
be  a  better  term  than  the  compounds, 
pigs^ "faces,  or  piga^ -chops,  which  are 
commonly  used  in  London. 

CHEAP,  Market.     See  Chepe. 

CHEAPSIDE  CROSS.  The  cross  at 
Clieapside,  being  much  revered  by 
the  Papists,  was  proportionably  de- 
tested by  the  Puritans.  It  was  there- 
fore removed  May  2d,  1643.  In 
Randolph's  Muses'  Looking  Glass,  a 
Puritan  calls  it  an  idol  ; — or  rather  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  which  was  on  it. 

She  looketh  like  the  idol  of  Ckeapside. 

CHEARE,  or  CHEERE.  Look  ;  air  of 
countenance. 

No  sign  of  joy  did  in  his  looks  appear, 
Or  ever  mov'd  his  melancholy  ekear. 

Drayton^t  Owl,  8vo,  p.  1S92. 
With  eheart  as  thoueh  one  should  another  whelme, 
Whtre  we  have  fougnt  and  chased  oft'  with  dartes. 

Ld.  Surrey's  Sonnet  on  Winds.  Castle. 

CHEAT-BREAD.  Household  bread; 
t.  e.f  wheaten  bread  of  the  second 
sort.  This  is  fully  explained  by  Cot- 
grave,  who,  under  Patn,  has  pain 
bourgeois,  which  he  renders  **  crible 
bread,  between  white  and  brown,  a 
bread  that  somewhat  resembles  our 
wheaten,  or  cheat.**  Todd  derives  it 
from  achet^  but  that  seems  very 
doubtful.  G.  Mason,  the  censurer  of 
Johnson,  says,  ''the  fiuest  white 
bread." 

No  nmuchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate  please, 
As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch'd  from  my  lertil  leaze. 
Their  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my  wheat. 
For  whiteness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like  etnnmon 
cheat.  Drayt.  Poli/olb.,  xvi,  p.  959. 

See  Manchet. 

The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  passing  nway  the  time 
with  a  cheat  loaf,  and  a  bumbard  of  brukcu  beer. 

B.  Jvns.  Masque  of  Augurs,  voL  n,  p.  138. 


In  the  following  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  fine  sort,  yet  perhaps  the  speaker 
means  that  she  shall  be  reduced  even 
to  the  coarsest  kind :  she  laments 
that  she  shall  be, 

Without  French  wires ;  or  cheat  bread,  or  quails ;  or 
a  little  dog;  or  a  gentleman  usher;  or  indeed  any 
thing  that's  fit  for  a  ladv. 

'EastKard  Hoe,  0.  PI.,  iv,  281. 
tAs  when  salt  Archy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them, 
And  with  wide  laugliter  aud  a  cheat-loafe  clioake 
them.  Corbet's  Poetica  Stromata,  1648. 

CHEATER,  is  said,  in  many  modern 
notes,  to  have  been  synonymous  with 
gamester:  but  it  meant  always  an 
unfair  gamester,  one  who  played  with 
false  dice :  though  the  name  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  assumed  by  those 
gentry  themselves. 

He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater,  he.  (The 
hostess  immediately  contrasts  the  expression  with 
honest  man.']  Cheater  call  you  him  ?  1  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater. 

2  Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

So,  in  Ben  Jouson's  epigram  on 
Captain  Hazard  the  cheater,  his  false 
play  is  immediately  mentioned  : 

Touch'd  with  the  sin  of  false-play  in  his  punk, 
Hazard  a  month  forswore  his,  and  grew  drunk. 

Epigr.  hi. 

In  several  old  books,  it  is  said  that 
the  term  was  borrowed  from  the 
lawyers,  casual  profits  to  a  lord  of  a 
manor  being  called  escheats  or  cheats, 
and  the  officer  who  exacted  them 
escheater  or  cheater.  An  officer  of 
the  Exchequer,  employed  to  exact 
such  forfeitures,  and  therefore  held  m 
no  good  repute,  was  apparently  so 
called,  at  least  by  the  common  people. 

I  will  be  cheater  to  tbem  both,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
chequers to  me  Mer.  li\  W.,  i,  3. 

To  CHECK.  A  term  in  falconry.  To 
pause  in  the  flight ;  to  change  the 
game  while  in  pursuit,  especially  for 
an  inferior  kind. 

And  like  the  haggard  check  at  ev'ry  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.  Twel.  N.,  iii,  1. 

CHECK,  s.  Base  game  itself  was  also 
called  check;  such  as  rooks,  small 
birds,  &c. 

To  take  your  falcon  from  going  out  to  anv  check,  thus 
yon  must  do:  If  she  hath  kill'd  a  check  and  hus  fed 
Ihareon,  before  you  come  m,  &c. 

Gentl.  Beer.,  8vo,  p.  27. 
The  free  lia;r?ard, 
(Which  is  that  woman  that  hath  «nng.  and  knows  it, 
^irit  and  plume)  will  nuike  n  hmidred  checks 
To  shew  her  freedom.  B.  ^•  Ft.  Tamer  tamed. 

See  Todd,  Check,  Xo.  5. 
fTo  CHECK.    To  reproach.    Used  also 
as  a  substantive,  a  taunt. 
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Wliieh  beheld  by  Hector,  he  let  go 
Tliis  bitter  eJuck  at  him.      Ckapm.  Horn.  11.,  iii,  87. 

tCHECK-CLOUD. 

Not  to  dismount  a  ehtcke-ckiud  earthy  heape. 
Or  make  soule  passage  by  a  poinard  point. 

Rovlandi^  Bttraying  of  Christ,  1598. 

CHECK-LATON.  Used  by  Spenser  for 
a  kind  of  gilt  leather,  as  he  has  defined 
it  in  his  View  of  Ireland,  and  probably 
means  the  same  here. 

But  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare, 
U|)on  ekreklaUm,  he  was  strangely  dight. 

F.  q.,  VI,  Tii,  43. 

Tyrwbitt,  on  Chaucer,  seems  rather 
to  make  it  the  form  of  a  robe,  from  an 
old  French  word,  ciclaton ;  and  he 
considers  Spenser  as  mistaken  in  his 
idea  of  it.  Yet  Chaucer's  \^  ords  are, 
*•  Ilia  robe  was  of  cfc/a/oww,"  which 
surely  implies  that  it  was  made  of  a 
substance  so  called.  [The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  signified 
originally  a  rich  stuff  which  was 
brought  from  the  East.] 
tCHECK-TEETH.  The  grinders.  For 
cheek  teeth. 

The  other  6  on  each  side  witb  three  rootes,  are  the 
grinders,  or  cheekteeth.  LomatiuM  on  Painiina,  1698. 
Dentes  genuini,  Cic.  intimi,  £id.  icporr^pcf ,  iyiYovot, 
o-w^Doyiarrnxf.  Dents  mascheheres.  Thejawteeth 
or  ckeeketeeth.  Namenclator. 

tCHECQUER-ROLL.  A  check-roll,  or 
list  of  servants  in  the  household. 

First,  if  any  man  being  the  kings  swome  servant  (and 
his  name  in  the  ehequer-roU  of  his  houshold)  under 
t)ic  degree  of  a  lord,  shall  conspire  with  another. 

DaltoH's  Ommtrey  Justice,  1620. 

CHEEKS  AND  EARS.  A  fantastic 
name  for  a  kind  of  head-dress,  of  tem- 
porary fashion. 

Fr.  O  then  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  to  eheekt 
and  ears.  L.  Yes,  mistress,  very  well.  Fl.  S.  Cheeks 
and  ears !  why,  mistress  Frances,  want  you  cheeks  and 
ears  /  methinViB  you  have  very  fair  ones.  Fr.  Thou 
art  a  foul  indeed.  Tom,  thou  knowest  what  I  mean. 
Civ.  Ay,  ay,  Kester;  'tis  such  as  they  wear  a'  their 
heads.  London  Prod.,  ir,  3,  Suppl  to  Sh.,  ii,  611. 

fCHEESE-TRENCHERS.  Are  referred 
to  in  old  plays  as  having  posies  often 
inscribed  on  them. 

fCHEEKS.     Door-posts. 

Anta;,  Vitru.  ostiorum  lateia,  Festo,  Lapides  vel 
arrectaria  utrun^ue;  ostii  latusmunientia.irapa4rra3cT, 
Xenuph.  trradfxoi,,  Polluci,  rtfrrapa,  Hesycb.  Poll.  Ln 
janihes.  on  jambages  d'un  huis  ou  porie.  The  doore 
postes.  jauibes,  or  cheeks  of  the  doore.      NomencUUor. 

tCHEERY.     In  good  spirits. 

A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man,  was  ob- 
8er>  cd  on  the  day  of  marriase  to  be  somewhat  moody, 
as  if  she  had  eaten  a  dish  of  chums,  which  one  of  her 
bridemeu  observing  bid  her  be  cheery,  and  told  her 
moreover,  that  an  old  horse  would  hold  out  as  long 
aud  as  well  as  a  young  in  traveL 

Witty  Apothegnu,  1669. 
Ben.  Ods  precious,  madam,  I  am  not  so  old  yet  to 
think  it  a  trouble  to  wait  upon  ladies.  Mine  was  not 
an  age  of  that  debaocheiy  to  make  men  old  and  de- 


erepid  at  thirty.  I  am  upwards  of  threescore,  and 
ret,  ods  precious,  I  am  sound  of  hmb  and  cheary  of 
heart.    Ha,  come  lady.  Wrangling  Lovers,  1d77. 

fCHEERING.     A  rural  feast  or  merry- 
making. 

Feasts  which  they  called  barley-feasts,  wherein  they 
did  sacrifice  for  or  with  their  barley,  and  so  be  the 
feastings,  meetings,  and  cheerings  called  in  our  barley- 
harvests  at  this  day. 

WithaU'  Dictionane,  ed.  1606,  p.  81. 

fCHENlX.      A    measure   of   corn ;    a 
bushel.     The  Gr.  xnivil. 

I  will  allow  him  pottage  thickt  with  bran. 
Of  barley-meale  a  chenix  every  day. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellanui,  1638. 

fCUEESE.      Suffolk  cheese  seems  to 
have  been  notorious  for  its  bad  quality. 

Observations  on  April. 
Poverty  and  pride  this  Easter  will  go  hand  in  hand, 
many  will  pinch  their  bellies  to  ndom  their  backs,  and 
voung  women  tumble  npon  their  backs  to  please  their 
bellies.  Many  London  prentices  will  be  rorc'd  to  eat 
Suffolk  cheese,  that  their  masters  daughters  may  be 
kept  at  a  boarding-school.       London  Bewitched,  170S. 

fCHECKER-MAN.     A  player  at  chess. 

For  Death  hath  been  a  checker-man 

Not  many  yeares  agoe ; 
And  he  is  such  a  one  as  can 

Bestow  his  checking  so. 

Death's  Dance,  an  old  Ballad,  n.  d. 

fCHEIREBOLL. 

That  upon  the  cheyreholl  hard  heating  his  fist. 
Spiders  owe  all  windows,  he  aware  by  Gkxls  blist. 

Hei/tcood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

CHEPE.    Market,  Saxon. 

Nor  can  it  nought  our  gallant  prayses  reape. 
Unless  it  be  done  in  [the]  staring  cheape. 

Ret.  from.  Pam.,  sc.  1. 

As  good  chepe  is  therefore  exactly 
analogous  to  the  French,  aussi  bon 
marchi6. 

That  yf  there  were  a  thousande  soules  on  a  hepc, 
I  wola  brini  them  all  to  heven,  as  aood  chepe 
As  ye  have  brought  vourselfe  on  pilgrimu^e. 

Four  P's,  O.  PI.  i.  60. 

But  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  uie  would  have 

bought  me  li^ts  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest  chaud- 

la''s  in  Etirope.  1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  S. 

Perhaps  thou  may'st  agree  better  cheap  now. 

Anonymous  Play  of  Hen.  V. 

Hence  Cheaptide^  East  Cheap,  &c. 
CHERALLY.      A  liquor,  but  of  what 
sort  is  uncertain. 


By  your  leave,  air,  I'ii  tend  mv  master,  and  instantly 

%Uy 
B.  ^  tt  Fair  M.  of  Inn,  ii.  2. 


be  with  you  for  a  cup  of  cherally  this  hot  wealiier. 


Mr.    Weber's    conjecture    is    hardly 
worth  notice. 
fCHERRY-BOUNCE.      Burnt   brandy 
and  sugar ;  or  perhaps  what  we  now 
call  cherry-brandy. 

Burnt  brandy  very  Kood  I  hold. 
To  keep  in  heat,  ana  force  out  cold; 
And  if  you  chuse  to  drink  it  raw, 
Mix  sugar  which  it  down  will  draw : 
When  men  tou:eiher  these  do  flounce. 
They  call  the  liquor  cherry-bounce ; 
Yet  no  more  dittereuce  in  them  lies, 
Than  lietwixt  uiinc'd  and  Christmas  pies. 

Poor  Robin,  1740. 

fCHERRILETS.    A  term  for  the  paps. 
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Then  nature  for  a  sweet  allurement  seta 
Two  sniellmi;,  suelUng,  bashful  ckerry-iets ; 
The  whicli  with  ruby-redness  being  tip'd, 
Ik)  speak  a  virgin  merry,  cherry-lip'd. 
Over  the  wliicli  a  neat  sweet  skin  is  drawn, 
Which  mukcs  them  shew  like  rosen  under  lawn. 

Witts  Reereatumi,  1664. 

Then  tliose  twins,  thy  strawberry  teate*, 

Curled,  purled,  cherrilets? 

Syhester's  MiraeU  of  Ou  Fuxt,  16M. 

fCHEERUPPING.  For  chirruping,  on 
the  supposition,  apparently,  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  cheer  up, 

Cume  turn  up  the  boats,  let's  pat  on  our  coats. 
And  to  Ben's,  there's  a  eheerupphta  emp; 

Let's  comfort  our  hearts,  every  man  nis  two  quarts. 
And  to-morrow  all  hands  tocnt  up. 

The  GrttnloHd  Vosfoge,  a  hMllad. 

CHERRY-PIT.  A  puerile  game,  which 
consisted  of  pitching  cherry-stones 
into  n  small  bole,  as  is  still  practised 
with  leaden  counters  called  dumps,  or 
with  money. 

What  man,  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  eherrjf-pit 
with  Satan.  Twtl.  N.^  iii,  4. 

Nasi  I  [Pierce  Penilesse],  speaking  of 
the  disfigurement  of  ladies*  faces  hy 
painting,  says. 

You  may  play  at  cAmy-jn/  inthe  dint  of  their  cheeks. 

T  have  loved  a  witch  ever  since  I  play'd  eherrt/'pH. 

Wttek  ofBdaumton. 
His  ill  favoured  visase  was  almost  eaten  through  with 
pock-holes,  so  that  nalfe  a  parish  of  children  might 
easily  have  played  at  ekerry-pU  in  his  face. 

Tenner's  Cvmpteri  Com.  W.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  x,  801. 

tCHESHIRE-ROUND.  A  rough  dance. 

The  tidlers,  with  their  chaplets  crown'd, 
Now  gave  the  mob  a  Cheshirt-routid, 
To  which,  a  sloven  paw'd  the  floor. 
And  us'd  the  same  steps  o'er  and  o*er, 

Uudibras  Bediwnu,  toL  ii,  part  4. 

CHESSNER.     A  chess 


Yondfr's  my  g^'Jie.  wiuch,  like  a  poUtie  dmrnur^ 
I  must  not  seenie  to  see. 

Middl.  Game  at  Cheu,  act  ir. 

CHEST.     For  a  coffin.     In  very  com- 
mon use. 

But  first,  in  Duden's  place,  now  laid  m  ekeit^ 
Chnsc  you  some  other  captain,  stout  and  wise. 

•  Fair/.  Ta$$o,  ▼,  6. 

Sleep'st  thou  vet  here,  for{(etful  of  tliis  thing. 
That  yet  thy  friends  lie  slain,  not  laid  i»  ekest  f 

Ibid.,  X,  8. 

Cheats  is  put  also  for  the  game  of 
chess.     0.  PI.,  V,  168. 
fCHESTS.     The  game  of  chess. 

Juuer  eux  eschets,  to  play  at  chestt  or  tables. 

NomtneUtor,  1585,  p.  2M. 

CHEVERIL.     A  kid ;  more  commonly, 
kid  leather.     Chevreuily  Fr. 

A  sentence  is  but  a  cketeril  glove  to  a  good  wit;  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  1 

Twel.  N.,  iii,  1. 

This. leather  being  of  a  very  yielding 
nature,  was  often  alluded  to  in  com- 
parisons : 

Oh,  here's  a  v;  it  of  ekererel,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad !  Rom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Ho  chcreril  stretching  to  such  proplmnation. 

Stkeo  Maida  q/Moredack,  WXk 


Thus  a  very  flexible  conscience  wa* 
proverbially  compared  to  it : 

He  hath  a  conscience  like  n  chevertVs  skin.   Bny^  274^ 
Which  gifts— the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  tfA^rm*  conscience  woni«l  receive 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it.      Um.  VIII,  ii,  S. 
He  had  a  tongue  for  ev'ry  Uingiuige  fit, 
A  cheverel  conscience,  and  a  se.-u-ciiing  wit. 

Drayton's  Otrl.  Works,  H\o,  p.  1302 

CHEVISANCE.     Achievement ;  action. 

But  through  tiiis  and  other  (hci'  nii»crcance. 
They  maken  many  a  wrong  chensawe. 

Sprns.  Eel.  May,  91 . 
tHere,  after  they  had  well  refreshttl  tlieir  bodies  with 
meat,  they  came  the  next  day  to  CiiUinisum,  h  strong 
towne  of  defence,  and  for  rich  chccisance  and  quickc 
traffique  a  most  delectable  phice. 

Holland's  Atnntianus  MarceUinus.  1609. 

CHEWET,  certainly  meant  a  sort  of 
minced  or  forced-meat  pie ;  but  as 
prince  Henry,  when  he  calls  FalstaflT 
chewet,  is  reproving  him  for  unseason- 
able chattering,  interrupting  grave 
business, 

Peace,  chewet,  peaqe.  1  Hen.  IV,  r,  1. 

it  is  more  likely  that  lie  alluded  to  the 
chattering  bird,  called  in  French 
chouette,  by  us  chough,  or  jack-daw. 
Common  birds  had  always  a  variety 
of  names. 

As  for  the  other  chewet,  Cotgrave  uses 
it  to  explain  the  French  word  goubelet, 
thus,  "a  little  round  pie,  resembling 
our  chuet.**  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
ehuetSy  in  his  Natural  History,  and 
calls  them  minced  meat.  In  the  fol- 
lowing proverbial  line,  bird  or  minced- 
pie  may  suit  equally  well : 

Chatting  to  chidyng  is  not  worth  a  ekuet. 

Heyvood's  Foenu,  4to,  6,  4. 

CHEWRE,  only  a  corrupt  form  of 
chare.  A  task,  or  business.  1  have 
little  doubt  that  it  was  pronounced 
cheer. 

Here's  two  ehewres  ekewr'd;  when  wisdom  is  employed 
Tls  ever  thus.  B.  j-  Fl.  Love's  Cure,  iii,  2. 

1.  e.,  "Here's  two  chares  chard,** 
two  businesses  done,  two  points 
gained.  Cheer  is  very  likely  to  be 
said  for  chare:  as  it  frequently  is, 
even  now,  for  chair. 
CHIAUS.  An  officer  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

Sandys  writes  it  chause,  and  thus 
defines  it : 

Of  the  other  Jemoglans  some  come,  to  chavses ;  who 
go  on  embassies,  execute  conunandcinents,  uud  are  aa 
pursivauts,  and  under  sherrifs  attcndiiig  the  imploy. 
mentof  the  emperour — and  <m  the  comts  of  justice, 
soliciting  also  the  causes  of  their  cliiMits. 

SuuUys'  Tnirrls,  p.  48. 

In    1609,  a   chiaus  was  sent  by  sir 
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Robert  Shirley  from  CoDBtantinople, 
^'ho,  before  bis  employer  arrived,  had 
chiawed  (or  choused)  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  merchants  out  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  had  decamped. 
The  affair  was  quite  recent  when 
Jonson's  Alchemist  appeared,  1610, 
who  thus  alludes  to  it : 

D.  What  do  yon  think  of  me? 
That  I  nm  a  rAtaiw  f 

/*<!«».  What^ that? 
D.  The  Turk  [w1k>]  was  here. 
Aj  one  would  lay,  do  yon  think  I  am  a  Tnrk? 

AlelL,  i.  2. 

And  afterwards. 

This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he's  no  ehuau.       IHd. 

"The  Turk,"  says  Mr.  Gifford,  "was 
probably  little  conscious  that  he  had 
enriched  the  language  with  a  word, 
the  etymology  of  which  would  mislead 
Upton,  and  puzzle  Dr.  Johnson."  He 
might  have  mentioned  Skinner,  and 
others  also. 

Hence  therefore  to  chouse,  which  is 
the  same  sound  in  different  letters ; 
and  which,  while  the  fact  was  re- 
membered, was  written  chiause.  As 
by  Shirley,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gifford ; 
and  by  Gayton,  Festiv.  Notes,  B.  iv, 
chap.  16  and  18,  chiayze.  So  capri- 
cious is  often  the  origin  of  words, 
and  so  dangerous  to  etymologists. 
Rycaut  writes  it  chiause. 
CHIBBALS,  or  CHIBBOLS.  Onions. 
From  ciboule,  Fr. 

As  at  St.  James's,  Greenwich,  Tibbaals, 
Where  the  ucoms  plump  aa  ekibbali 
Soon  slmll,  &c. 
B.  Jons.  Gipsies  Metam.^  a  Mai^ne,  roL  vi,  p.  78. 

fCHICKIN.   The  Italian  com  a  sequine. 
See  Chiquinie. 

Finally,  they  made  him  Kiddie  and  blinde,  by  disbnrs- 
ing  mito  him  an  hnndrea  ehickins  of  rery  good  golde, 
then  they  honourably  chid  Itim,  with  episoopall  roabes. 
and  advised  him,  that  whither  they  should  conduct 
him,  keeping  silence,  and  standing  with  a  kiode  of 
reverence.  Pasungtr  (tf  Bcmemuto,  \^\i. 

To  CHIDE.     Sometimes  merely  to  make 

a  noise,   without   any  reference    to 

scolding.     It  means  here  the  cry  of 

hounds : 

NemdidllMar 

Sni^h  {rallant  ehiima ;  for  beaidee  the  grorea. 

The  dkies,  the  fountidn.  er^  region  near 

Seem'd  all  a  mutual  err.  Miit.  N.  Dr.,  ir,  1. 

I  take  great  pride 
To  hear  softmusie,  and  thy  simll  rcice  ehide. 

Humour  out  qfkrtalk,  eited  b^  Mr.  Steerena. 

lu  the  following  passage  either  sense 
may  do : 


To  CHIEVE.  To  succeed  ;  to  proceed  ; 
as  in  the  phrase,  "  Faire  chieve  you," 
which  Coles  renders,  opus  tuum  for- 
tunet  DeuSy  spiret  laboH  tuo 

Yon  hare  ua'd  a  doctor  Dure  worse,  and  tlierfore  look 
for  ill  chitmng.  Ulysses  waon  Jjax,  D,  3  b. 

tftor  apparant  it  was,  that  if  they  ekisted  well  in  this 
enfeerpnse,  they  would  make  foule  worke,  and  commit 
■ome  notable  carnage  among  them. 

HoUamts  Amminnu.i  MnrceUinus,  1609. 

CHILD.  A  youth  trained  to  arms, 
whether  .«q'iire  or  knight:  derived  by 
some  from  the  Saxon  did,  a  prince. 

Cluld  Rowland  to  the  dnrk  tower  came.    Zmt,  iii,  i. 
And  yonder  lives  the  child  of  EUe, 
A  young  and  comely  knijeht. 

Ferey*s  Jhc.  Ballads,  i,  109, 

See  his  annotation  prefixed  to  Child 
Waters,  vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Sir  Tristram 
in  Spenser  is  called  child  Tristram, 
immediately  after  being  dubbed  a 
squire : 

So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  'squire  did  call. 
Full  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew. 

After  which  it  is  subjoined. 


Chyld  Tristram  pray'd  that  he  with  him  might  go 
-    '■      -  Spfns.  F.  O.,  VI,  ii,  85,  3«. 

)a( 


With  as  much  patience  hesr  the  mariners 
Clii#inastarni.     Jr«M9>  LoMmg  O.,  O.  PL,  ix,  901. 


On  his  adventure. 

On  this  account,  Mr.  Todd  inclines 
to  thiuk  that  the  title  belongs  to  a 
squire,  and  not  to  a  knight ;  though 
he  confesses  that  it  may  be  found 
applied  to  the  latter,  in  the  old  bal- 
lads and  romances.  But  prince 
Arthur,  in  his  own  Spenser,  was  a 
complete  knight,  and  of  him  his 
author  has  said  expressly. 

The  noble  ehiL    p-'^venting  his  de^re. 
Under  his  club  with  wu.y  b</.  ^nesse  went. 

F.  Q.,  VI,  Tiii,  15 

See  also  V,  xi,  8. 

Upton  has  asserted  that  cnihf,  or 
knight,  in  Saxon,  meant  also  child ; 
but  we  see  that  a  squire  might  be  so 
styled.  Childe  Harold  has  lately 
made  the  term  very  familiar. 
To  CHILD.  To  bear  children.  Childing 
women  was  a  common  expression  for 
lying-in  women  ^ 

The  spring,  the  summer, 
Tbe  ekUding  autumn,  angry  winter,  chanae 
Their  wonted  liveries,  Mids.,  ii,  2. 

In  the  above  passage  childing  means 
fruitful.  It  is  cited  several  times 
from  Heywood,  as 

And  at  one  instant  she  sliall  ckild  two  issues. 

Sihrr  Ane. 
This  queene  Genissa  ekiUing  died. 

Wanur's  Alb.  EngK.,  iii,  IH. 

Drayton  uses  it  also,  of  Elflida : 

Who  baring  in  her  youth  of  chilJing  felt  the  woe. 
Her  lord's  embraces  row'd  she  uever  more  would 
know.  Polyolh.,  Song  xii,  p.  893 

CkUding    plants    were     those     now 


GHl  I 

termed  by  the  botanitts  proliferoui, 
in  which  oae  flower  r'laes  withia  or 
aroiind  aaother,  nnd  sometimes  ee- 
verii. 

-y  double  diisic, 


tg  alK  lillledonUe  Ra 


Atlf  <e 


CHILD,  for  a  vouug  person.  This, 
#H]'s  Mr.  Wxrton,  whs  aociently  le- 
a(raiDed  to  the  young  of  tbe  male 
eex.  Tims  the  children  of  the  chapel 
signifies  the  boys  of  tlie  chapel,  &c. ; 
and  in  Lord  Surrey's  translatiaD  of 
the  second  Iiook  of  Virgil,  for  pueri 
innupleeque  paella  sacrii   canunt,  we 

Ckildrtn  and  niiidi  WM  hoi)-  cinli  lang. 
And  for  puer  Atcaniiu, 

ThE  child,  JulDi.  Bin.  nfPulr..  iii.  IS. 
From  a  passage  ia  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Mr.  Steevens  has  maintained  that  the 
contrary  was  the  usage,  where  it  ia 
■aid, 

A  ^ny  pretty  beanie. 
A  bDT.  or  a  Mid,  1  Bonilet.        Art  iii,  at  S. 

But  this  may  perhaps  be  rather  re- 
ferred 10  the  simplicity  of  the  shep- 
herd, reversing  the  common  practice, 
than  taken  aa  an  authority  for  it.  As 
to  a  general  reference  to  the  usage  of 
tome  counties,  it  cannot  have  much 
weight. 
tCHILD-GREAT.     Great  with  child. 

A  tudy  latKiur  i  but  (ihthaut  khu  heed) 

U  nvei  It  >  MU-tmt  womui  •Iridc^ 

lutant  abortioD  often  doth  bttide.  Du  Sorfu. 

CHILDERMAS  DAY.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar superstition,  which  in  the  remote 
parts  of  tbe  island  is  not  yet  extinct, 
that  no  iindertakiDg  couid  prosper 
which  waa  begun  on  that  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Childermas,  or  Inno- 
cents' day,  last  tell. 

Fndaj,   quotb-a,  a  diimal  dny  !    CMUrrmaj-day  tbii 
jeiriiaiVrid>j, 

Sir  Join  Oldaallr.pun  I,  Stfpl.  10  St..  ij,  StT. 

Bourne  thus  speaks  of  it : 

Accoidini  to  Ihem  it  it  very  uniuckj  lo  begin  any 
vork  apon  C4iU«nHf J- Jdk ,  Ahd  wliat  day  Hcnr  that 

other,  Dotliina;  mmt  be  b«cun  on  that  day  UtfinEh 
the  jai.  Oil.  01  Popi,lar  Ju'q.,  ch.  fa. 

CHILDNESS.  Used  once  by  Shake- 
speare, for  chililislinesd. 

Apil,  with  faiB  nryinE  eiildnrtt.  cnret  in  me 
Tlun^liU  that  woulf  Ibieli  my  bJood.  inaMUi,i,a. 


tCHILDWIFE.     A   woman    who    baa 
borne  children. 

Bat  tbe  l>4-  lelfe  doth  openly  diKhari^  nnd  dpIiTer 


CHIN-CLOUT.     Thrm™ffler'7onneri^ 
irn  hv  females. 


It  18  afterwards  said  of  the  lady. 


Ta)lor'i)Forta,\KI>. 

CHINESES.  Formerly  used  for  the 
Chinese,  and  even  later  than  tbe 
times  of  Slinkeapeare.     Thus  Milton, 

fint  in  liit  v;i.v  li)!hl*  on  Uie  barren  plains 

With  aii>>  liid  nind  thtir  cany  imgcani  li^hl. 

Par.  Lrll,  iii.  iS». 


Something  of  iLi«  I  bute  acen  in  eome  placet,  but 
licBJd  more  uf  it  from  otben  u'bo  iiAve  Ijvtil  much 

Kcmi  lohe  at  u'liiForouniaEuropeuliieirFuuntry 

tCHINKv'    iFidrof^cracks'o'tcrevfcea.' 

Thoaerava  tlialda  liut  warm  you  in  England,  do  bilf 
Ulitrfrra«(opinfloyLHoB(l/'j>nJiiiyi«r£i-HlM,lflSO. 

CHIOPPINE.  A  sort  of  high  shoe, 
formerly  worn  by  ladies:  or  rather 
a  clog  or  patten,  as  Coryat  says, 
"  They  we  are  It  under  their  shoes," 

By'r  lady,  your  ladythip  it  nearer  Id  heaven  than 
when  1  uw  you  laat,  by  tba  iltituile  of  a  ihitfrimi. 

The  derivation  is  Spanish,  {ehapin.) 
Tbe  wear  of  them  is  found  most  fre- 
qaently  attributed  to  Itfllian  ladies  : 

Tfas  Italian  in  her  IiiRb  ciopimc, 

BtyK.  CMIngc  o/Braitl),  act  y. 

Venice  was  more  famous  for  them 
than  any  other  place,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  carried  there  to  the 
greatest  excess,  where  walking  waa 
least  required. 

Tia  ridicnlout  to  aee  hoB'  tlicH  iailva  ciavlc  in  and 

andvbul  dKurftthtyapMore,  when  taken  do«n  froni 
tbiir  u  KHlHi  leaflbUs.— Courlrrona  or  cili  wni  mni  nut 


let  the  lanic  rrpuution  thai  tlii;ir  huibindt  have,  of 
being  tall  and  Uandionic,  but  Iliey  ovecdo  itwitbtheii 
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bonible  cioppitUj  or  high  shoot,  wliich  I  hare  often 
seen  to  be  a  fall  half  yard  high. 

LoiteWs  Italy,  part  ii,  p.  380. 

See  also  his  discussion  on  the  incon- 
venience and  use  of  them. 
Massinger  spells  it  chapin,  according 
to  the  etymoloey : 

I  am  dull— some  mnsic — 
Take  my  eki^tu  off.    So,  a  lusty  strain. 

Baugado,  i,  8. 

Their  Spanish  origin  is  also  alladed 
to  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

For  that 
He  has  the  bravest  device  (you'll  love  him  for't) 
To  say  he  wears  cioppinos,  and  they  do  so 
In  Spain.  DetiVt  on  Ass^  iii,  4. 

The  person  spoken  of  was  to  be  dis- 
guised as  a  Spanisli  lady,  in  which 
dress  he  appears,  act  iv,  sc.  3,  and 
talks  of  the  fashion  of  cioppinos  ac- 
cordingly. The  intimate  connection 
between  Spain  and  some  parts  of  Italy 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  quick 
adoption  of  the  fashion  in  the  latter 
country.  In  Marston's  Dutch  cour- 
tezan, their  construction  is  partly 
explained.  *'  Dost  not  wear  hiffh 
cork  shoes:  chopines  ?'*  D,4.  Coryat 
calls  them  chapineys,  and  describes 
them  as  made  of  wood  covered  with 
coloured  leather,  and  sometimes  even 
half  a  yard  high,  their  altitude  being 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  lady ; 
so  that  they  could  not  walk  without 
being  supported  :  this  was  at  Venice. 
Cor.  Crudities,  vol.  ii,  p.  37,  repr. 

And  for  a  speciall  preheminence  [the  tragic  actors] 
did  wHike  upon  those  lii^li  corked  shoes  or  pantofles, 
which  they  now  call  in  Spaine  and  Italy  skoopini. 

Puttenkam,  Art  of  Po€*.,  en.  xv,  h.  L 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  correspond- 
ing word  is  found  in  such  Italian 
dictionaries  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult :  not  even  cioppino, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Jonson, 
added  to  the  evidence  of  its  form, 
we  might  have  supposed  to  be  the 
word  in  that  language. 
Hall  writes  the  word,  chippins. 

What  an  irregular  height  doth  Venetian  chippim 
mount  them  to !  Parad.,  iii,  p.  67. 

tCHIP-CHOP.     Chattering;  gabbling. 

The  sweet  Italian,  and  the  chip-chop  Dutch, 


I  know,  the  man  i'  th  mooiie  can  sipeake^  much. 

Taylor'* 
Tlien  as  great  Bdaro,  and  renowned  Naso, 


fTorku,  1680. 


Brave  Homer,  Fetrarke,  sweet  Italian  Taaeo : 
And  numbers  more,  past  numbrinje  to  be  nnmbeid. 
Whose  rare  inventions  never  were  incumberd, 
With  our  outlandish  eUp-ekop  gibrish  gabbling : 
To  till  mens  eares  with  unacquainted  Sabbling.   Hid. 

tCHIP-AXE.      "A     chip^axe,    aacia." 


Wiihals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p. 
131. 

tCHIPPING-KNIFB.  "A  chipping^ 
knife  to  chip  bread  with,  culter 
panarius.''  Withals'  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  178. 

CHIQUINIE.  A  sequine;  an  Italian 
coin.  Coryat  estimates  its  value  at 
eight  shillings  and  eightpence  half- 
penny of  the  English  coin  of  his 
time.   Vol.  ii,  p.  21,  repr. 

CHI  RE,  9.,  probably  the  same  as  to 
chirre.     To  make  an  obscure  noise. 

What  tho'  he  ehire*  on  purer  manchet's  cmwne. 

Hall,  Sat.  V,  2. 

tCHIRPING-CUP.  A  merry  cup,  or 
glass  ;  one  which  makes  vou  chirp. 

1  thank  you  for  your  last  society  in  London,  but  I  nm 
sorry  to  have  found  Jack  T.  in  that  pickle,  and  that 
hee  had  so  far  transgress'd  the  Fannian  law,  which 
allows  a  chirping-cup  to  satiat,  not  to  surfet,  to  mirth, 
not  to  madnes.  HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

IbCHIRRE.  To  chirp.  A  word  meant 
to  express  the  indistinct  noise  made 
by  some  birds. 

Yon  do  affect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Cold  as  the  brook  they  swim  in)  who  do  bill 
With  tardy  modesty,  and  chirring  plead 
Their  constant  resolutions. 

Glapthome's  ArgeduM  and  Partktnia,  4to,  C,  4. 

Said  also  of  the  murmur  of  turtles. 
Also  of  grasshoppers : 

But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper. 

Herrick,  p.  136. 

To  chirp  is  now  the  word  in  use.    See 
Junii  Etym.  iu  Chirr e. 
tCHITTER.     To  chatter,  as  a  sparrow. 

The  fethered  sparrowe  eald  am  I; 

In  swete  ana  plaasaunt  spryng 
I  greatly  doe  deught,  for  then 

1  ehitter,  chirpe,  and  syng. 

KendalTs  tlowers  of  Bfigreanmet,  \hTI. 

tCHITTERLINGS.  The  smaU  en- 
trails. 

Fanse,  on  le  gras  boyan.  A  fit  g:at  or  ehitterling, 
(and  as  some  say)  a  tripe.  Nomenclator. 

fCHIVE.     A  chip. 

These  diseases  happen  specially  to  masons,  millers, 
carpenters,  wri^hts,  and  smithes:  for  if  any  chive, 
chip,  or  dust  skip  into  the  eye.  and  through  negli<;i-nce 
be  left  behind,  it  will  incarnate  upon  the  tunicle 
salvatrice,  and  then  can  you  not  cure  the  eye  but  by 
removing  and  drawinse  the  said  ehite, 

Barrough's  Method  ofPhgsick,  1624. 

fCHIVAN.  To  play  the  chivan,  to 
run  away  precipitately. 

Well  shot,  well  shot,  said  Bobin  Hood  then, 

That  shot  it  was  in  time ; 
And  if  thou  wilt  accept  of  Uie  phire. 

Thou  slialt  be  a  bold  yeoman  of  mine. 
Go  play  the  chitan,  the  stranger  then  said. 

Make  haste  and  quickly  go. 
Or  with  my  fist,  be  sure  of  Uiia, 

111  give  thee  buffets  sto*. 

BaUad  of  Bobin  Hoodand  Mi  Coutm  Semkt, 


tCHOAKPGAR.  A  coum  kind  of  pear. 

Ptl.  At,  but  the  dEiiltili  Ilise  udlbjaliiundnali, 
if  \1,rte  Iji  Ihn.  But  it  ii  bd  mUUil  Iwillgin 
tlin  I  diiU  of  elosJ'-fim,  whuh  will  lo  Ox  >  ptn 
deal  of  Ew4  tud  u  foo  liks  thea^  50a  ahftU  bave  1 


Chrytome  child  is  used  where  no  sus- 
picion of  misLiee  can  apply  : 


blood. 'i.c  irave  h 

rep  Jing  Di  0  ^^^  „^  ^j.^^  „j  ^j,  j,^,,^  ujj. 

fCHOAK-PLUM.    A  similitr  plnm. 

Tbe  uidn*!  Inle  (qaDth  thant)  Hvtfa  ■  chcfapf  oLb- 
plH.  BryBnti'i  ^lUir  and  n£,  Ui4. 

tCHO.'^K-WORT.     A  plant. 

It  makn  l^iem  djv  like  birda  twLit  euth  tod  ikjv^ 
liie  ninie  or  ckaai-9crt  ii  to  it  HaicnX 

""  '  "^  rajl*r*j  Worka,  lOO. 

fo  CHOP.     \\'aa  used  somewhat  Id  the 
sense  of  onr  word  to  pop. 

liHiie  itlibertcciiiindoiitHlriitdi*. 

Scfwaefl  Sfittr  mmd  FUt,  \M. 

\To  CHOWRE.    To  gruinble  or  mutter. 

BttboB  to  dude  ud  cAwrt. 

Smitm^Wi  OM,  1H7, 1.  lH. 

CHRlSOME.CHRTSOM.orCHRISME. 
"  The  fnce-clotb,  or  piece  of  linen  put 
upon  the  head  of  a  child  newly  bap- 
ti»'it."  Kertey.  Also,  ckruonu,  "In- 
fants ihat  die  within  the  month  of 
birth,  or  at  the  time  of  their  wearing 
tbe  ckrigom-cloatkr  Ibid. 
The  best  account  is  it>  lilouiu's  Gloaso- 
graphy,  as  it  notices  all  the  seDses  ia 
due  order : 

Chriwwi  lkkp^>  «Eiu1ia  propcrlj  the  Khite  dotb 
whicb  ii  Kt  b;  the  miniila  ct  tiuiiin  npoa  the  hod 
"    Ttb  rtrinn  Ulei  hii  btp- 


Q  L  Don-  a  a  vulruli ' 
ut  or  upon  >  ^M  ai 


Oriiot 


To  Hsd  f«  milk  (0 


■If.  if«e.  I> 
/  balfpenuj 


oi  joiii  thy  tiKpeiiiiy 


\;ba»uu 


__.. ._  And  in 

NDKMiuorEiicluiil.'rallkill'dbefcR  itiiimoolh 
old,  it  oUled  a  diryiim-aif. 

Infants  were  so  called  in  the  registers 
and  hills  of  mortality  : 

When  the  ronvuliioni  were  bul  rev,  thcNDbaitf 
6r*nfi  BilU  ^  MorltMif,  oted  ia  Jtimi.  Dill. 

Hence  it  \%  plun  that  in  tbe  following 
passage  we  should  read  "cJirttiwi 
child,"  unless  Mrs.  Quickly  be  sup- 
jiosed  to  disfigure  the  word. 


The  original  use  of  the  ekritme  clolh 
waa  to  prevent  tbe  nibbing  off  the 
ehritm  or  holy  unguent,  a  part  of  the 
old  baptismal  office. 
It  afterwards  came  to  signify  a  wbitt- 
mantle  thrown  over  the  whole  infant, 
Thich  became  in  some  places  the  per- 
quisite of  the  clergyman. 

Had^iu,  ibe  preacher 

Ifjoabe  ready:  heihairioee.  he  eni^. 

Hi!  difjMomt  die.       Cify  ilalcl,,  I).  PL.  u.  35::. 

Ib  the  liturgy  compiled  by  Cranmer, 
Bidley,  &c.,  in  the  second  year  of 
Edward  TI,  tbe  following  was  part  of 
tbe  office  of  baptism :  The  child,  if 
not  weak,  was  to  be  dipped  three 
time* ;  first  on  the  right  side,  then  oq 
tbe  left,  and  lastly  witli  the  face  to- 
wards tbe  font.  After  which,  the 
godfathers  and  godmothers  were  10 
take,  and  lay  their  hands  on  the  child  ; 
and  the  minister  was  to  put  upon  it 
^le  tohile  vetture,  or  chritom,  savins;, 
le  thii  rnHlr  ttiluri.  I..r  a  token  of  the  loi'ioiviirv, 
'  I  eod*!  fntr.  Ill  ihii  linli  Mrniiuci:!  U 

_, of  HTiLi;  Uiat  ■!._  

tvf  lift  tka  ujen  be  ixrtakei  ol  Ibe  hfe  e< 

Imigg.   Amen. 

LouSflkt  Comfittnof  llu  Un^.Appetiilii.p.  e 

This,  as  well  as  other  ceremonies,  w 
■truck  out  at  the  revisal  of  the  l.itur 
in  1551,  p.  cliiiiv.  Tbe  Fren 
word  for  the  baptismal  oil  wasT^«, 
dr  erSme ;  for  the  chhsom  clolh.  en 
metat.  See  Cotgrave  in  liotli  the 
worda,  who  further  illustrati's  wl 
is  here  said- 
CHRIST-CROSS.  The  alplmbei  « 
called  the  Christ-tross  row.  some  s 
because  a  cross  was  preli-teil  iu  i 
alphabet  in  the  old  primers:  bm 
probably  from  n  BupersCiIJous  v\ 
lorn  of  writing  the  alphabet  iii  i 
form  of  a  cross,  by  way  ol'  cliari 
This  was  even  solemnly  pmciist'ci 
the  bishop  in  the  consecration  di 
church.  See  Picart's  Religious  (.ti 
monies,  vol.  i,  p.  131.     It  was  al 
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termed  in  French  croix  de  par  Dieu. 
It  was  pronounced  cris-cros,  Shiike- 
speare  calls  it  the  cross-row. 

And  front  the  crtw-rof  plucki  the  letter  6. 

Bich.Ul,\,\. 

The  mark  of  noon  on  a  dial  is  in  the 
following  passage  jocularly  called  the 
Christ-cross  of  the  dial,  heing  the 
tijTure  of  a  cross  placed  instead  of  xii. 

Fill  I  to  your  business  roundly ;  the  fescue  of  the  dinl 
n  upon  the  CUrist-crots  of  noon. 

Puritan,  iv,  2,  Supjal.  to  Sh.,  ii,  607. 
-iChrist's  cross  is  the  ekrist-cross  of  hII  our  happiness  ; 
it  delivers  us  from  all  blindness  of  error,  and  enriches 
our  darkness  with  hght.  Quarlrs**  En^leott. 

tCH RIST-CHURCH-BELLS.  Thename 
of  an  old  dance. 

Christ-ckureh  hells.  The  man  dances  to  the  contrary 
Muiimn,  and  tnnis  her  with  his  riirht-htind ;  then  lakes 
hi*!  oM'n  partner  with  his  left-hand,  and  turns  licr 
round ;  tlien  stinds  in  liis  place  till  thtf  other  man 
haili  done  the  like;  then  take  hands  all  four,  and  turn 
round,  and  clap  with  rig:lit-han(l  mid  left,  Hifii  cast 
off.  and  so  on.  Xctcest  JcaJrmtf  of  Contpliuieula. 

CHRISTENDOxM.  Usnnlly  a  general 
term  for  the  Christian  part  of  the 
world  ;  also  for  baptism. 

There  lo«ikin}f  to  bcliold 
People  that  had  recei*  'd  their  chri$tendoiue, 
A»  the  false  pilot  promis'd  him  he  slmtild. 

fauthatr't  Lttsiad,  i,  10  k 
'llii''  struek  8uch  fear  that  stnijtflit  Ids  rhristendomf 
The  kin;;  receives,  and  luaiiv  with  the  king. 

[hid.,  X,  116. 
You  must  forsiike  your  rhrishmlnui  and  fsiith. 

Fiiif!'.  Ttisso,  X,  69. 
Tilt  y  all  di»  come  to  hiai  with  friendly  faee, 
When  of  his  chi-ttlrudu,ur  tin  y  iinderiitaml. 

Ilin'iitttjl.  .tr'ioMl.,  xliii,  189. 

Hence  used  for  the  name  given  in 
baptism,  and  even  fur  an  appellation 
in  general : 

With  a  world 
f>f  pretty,  fond,  adoptioiw  r/iiislr,tdoM*. 
That  blinking  Cupiu  |n»8ip««.  ^-///'jr  I!' ,  i.  1. 

That  is,  **a  number  of  prett)*,  fond, 
adopted  appellations,  or  Christian 
names,  to  which  blind  Cupid  stands 
godfather."  Tht*  commentators  appear 
not  to  have  understood  this  pii:»sage. 
See  Adopttous. 

Sometimes  it  means  Christianity  itself. 
Prince  Arthur  savs, 

By  my  rkrisifnilom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kep:  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  Ions;. 

K.  John,  iv,  1. 

fCHRISTAL.     A  glass  ;  a  gia<s  mirror. 

You  are  more  worthy  of  pittir,  thrn  of  envie;  you  hold 
my  cnunsiiiles.  now  I  see,  in  scome.  use  at  my  rcMons 
iest,  but  time  wUl  come,  when  you  will  reprnt  not  to 
have  foUow»-d  them ;  for  then  you  will  n%oyde  those 
ehrisflex.  whrreiii  now  vou  look e,  your  selfe  ik4  to 
drfiirmcfl  to  behold.         i*aMtenger  of  Brnventtto,  1612. 

CHRISTMAS.  The  celebration  of  this 
festival,  at  the  inns  of  court,  was 
anciently  attended  with  much  revelry. 


In  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridicales, 
p.  150,  &c.,  is  an  account  of  a  grand 
Christmas  kept  at  the  Temple  in  I  Tifi'i, 
at  which  lord  Robert  Dudley,  after- 
wards earl  of  Leicester,  presideil.  .An 
account  of  a  similar  feast  at  Grav's- 
inn,  is  inserted  in  Nichols's  Progie>se.<* 
of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i,  under  the  titU*  of 
Gesta  Grayorum.  Gaming  was  a 
good  deal  practised  on  those  occasions, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
passage : 

TVorth  so  much !  I  know  my  matter  will  make  dice  of 
them;  then  'tis  but  letting  master  Alexander  rarry 
them  nexl  Christmit*  to  the  Temple,  he'll  make  a 
hundred  marks  a  night  of  them. 

Afatch  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii.  »r>8. 
I  thoitjrht  he  [the  devil]  was  a  eheater,  e'er  since  [ 
heard  two  or  three  Temnlrrs  swear  at  dice,  tiie  In«*t 
Christmas,  that  the  devil  had  y:oi  all. 

Hoff  has  lost,  ^-e.,  O.  PI,  vi,  4(5. 

fCHRISTM AS-BOOK.  A  book  in  which 
peoprle  were  accustomed  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  Christmas  presents 
thev  received. 

Rad.pag.  Sir  Thcon,  here  arc  a  couple  of  fellowes 
brought  before  me,  and  1  know  not  how  to  dec  d',  tie 
cause;  looke  in  my  Chrislnuts  hoolc  who  bnni^ht  lue  a 
present.  Retitrur  from  Peinamis,  1006. 

tCHRISTMAS  BOX.  This  was  a  box, 
generally  made  of  earthenware,  with 
a  slit  in  it,  through  which  the 
money  given  at  Christmas  was 
passed  into  the  bo.x.  It  was  carried 
about  by  prentices  and  others  to  re- 
ceive gifts,  which  wen*  hoarded  up, 
and  could  onlv  be  obtained  bv  break- 
ing  the  box.  Hence  the  following 
allusions. 

Like  a  swine,  he  never  doth  ^ood  till  his  death ;  as  n.i 
api/re»ticr's  box  :f  earth,  apt  he  is  to  tak«'  all,  but  to 
restore  none  till  iiee  be  broken.  Mason's  Esm'trs,  1621. 
Both  with  a  Christmas  boxe  may  well  cotup  v, 
It  nothing  yielda  till  broke ;  they  till  they  die. 

The  English  Usurer,  16S4. 
lake  the  Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices, 
apt  to  take  in  money,  bnt  he  restores  none  till  lire  be 
broken,  hke  ajpotter's  vetael,  into  manv  shares. 

n.  Browne,  Map  of  the  Microcosm,  1642. 

fTo  CHRISTMAS,  la  used  by  Chap- 
man as  a  verb. 

Her  Ubours  feast  tniperial  Niriit  with  tporta. 
When  bTes  are  Chnsmast  wiui  all  ^eaaore's  Mrtt. 

Hywm.  w  Noet. 

CHRISTMAS  PRINCE.  This  high 
title  was  sometimes  given,  for  the 
greater  solemnity,  to  the  Inr'i  of  mis- 
rule, who  presided  at  any  distinguished 
festival  of  the  kind.  A  most  carious 
narrative  of  such  a  celebration  has 
lately  been  published  in  a  collection 
of  tract.-",  called  Miscellanea  Autiqua 
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Anglicana,  from  an  original  MS.  pre- 
served at  St.  Jolufs  College,  Oxlord. 
It  took  place  in  the  year  1607.  The 
Gesta  Grayoruni  above  mentioned 
afford  another  renmrkable  instance  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  a  third  is  men- 
tioned as  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1G35.  See  Preface  to 
Christmas  Prince,   p.  ix.     See  Boy 

BISHOP. 

^C11IUST-TIDE.  Another  name  l.-r 
Christmas. 

Let  Chnst-tide  Ik*  tliy  fast, 
And  Lent  thy  f^iNxl  n-psiHi: 
And  reguru  nut  'in  huly  diiy. 

Carlirriijlit's  Ordinary.  1651. 

CHUCK.  Corrupted  from  chick,  and 
nsed  as  a  fondling  expression.  In  the 
following  passage,  the  immediate  sub- 
stitniiun  oi  biddy  illustrates  its  signi- 
fication : 

Why  h<m  now,  my  bawrock  ?  how  dost  thon,  chuck  ' 
Mat.  Sir!    Sir  To.  Av,  lii«ldv,  coiiie  with  me. 

'IVrl.  y.,  iii,  4. 
Immortal  she-egg  chuck  of  Ty«d»ru»  liis  wife. 

^Ih.oiti  Engl.,  V,  27. 

Meaning  Helen.  Shakespeare  has 
veniuied  to  use  it  in  trairic  style: 

Be  iL'iiornnt  of  the  knowU'djje,  dearest  chuck, 

Till  lliou  jipplaud  the  deed.  Much.,  iii,  2. 

So  in  Olhello : 

What  promise,  chuck.'  iii,  4. 

One  that  docs  nothiiij:  without  I119  chuck,  that  is  his 
wife.  Earif,  Microc,  p.  1»4,  ed.  BHss. 

CHUFF.  A  term  of  reproach,  usual  I  \ 
applied  to  avaricious  old  citizens;  or 
unctTtain  derivation.  JSome  suppose 
it  to  be  from  chovgh^  which  is  simi- 
larly pronounced,  and  means  a  kind 
of  sea  bird,  generUly  esteemed  a  stupid 
one.     See  Todd. 

Are  ye  undone  r  No,  ye  fat  ch>fft,  I  would  vour  store 
were  here.  1 //rw'. // ,  li. ;.'. 

Troth,  sister,  II  .d  \ou  were  married  to  a  verv  rich 
f  A"#  Uuurst  ll'h..  O.  PI.,  iii,  2oG. 

The  chuff's  cn>M  IIS 
Iniprison'd  in  his  trusty  ch(^st.  met li inks 
1  iicar  j^roan  out,  and  long  till  the\  he  thine. 

Muses'  look.  Glwts,  O.  1*1.,  i.\.  2(»9. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  **  rusty  chest,'' 
which  is  better.. 

+A  fat  chvffe  it  was  (I  remember),  with  a  srrcy  lie^rd 
cut  short  to  the  stumps,  as  though  it  were  trvnule, 
and  a  hujtc  worm-eaten  nose,  like  a  cluster  of  gniju  s 
ha.iging  downwai-ds.        ^ash.  Pierce  PcmUssc,  lo«2. 

TCHUFF-HEADEI).    Stupid. 

Thilt  these  men  hy  their  mechanirali  trades  should 
come  to  be  sparage  gentlemen  and  ekuff-headed  burgho- 
niastirs.  Nash,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

fCHURCH.  "  The  nearer  the  church, 
the  farther  from  Gt)d,'*  is  a  proverb 
at  least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
tifi tenth  century,  for  it  occurs   in 


MS.  Douce,  .V2,  f»)l.  If), '*Tlie  lu-rer 
the  chyrche  the  fer  fro  Crist." 
CHURCH-ALE.     A  periodical  festival, 
like  the  wakes  of  many  parishes.    See 
Ale. 

For  the  church-ale  two  voung  men  of  the  parish  are 
yerely  chosen  hy  their  fast  toregoers,  to  he  wjirdena; 
who,  dividing  the  l:jj.k,  make  coll»rti(»n  among  the 
parishioners  of  «hat»oevtr  jnovision  it  plcaseth  them 
voluntnrtly  to  bestow.  This  Ih^_\  employ  in  brewing, 
baking,  and  other  acales.  agJiinst  Whitson-tiile,  Jfcr. 

Careij's  Si'rr.  of  Conif..  p.  G8. 
A  piper  it  got  at  a  c/mrrJi-^ifr. 

Ji  Jous.  Miififne  of  Qiir-rns,  \ol.  \.  :')-**. 

tCHVMiCK  MI':TAL.  (  oui.terfeit  me- 
tal, perhaps  the  nutal  t  ailed  alcheitnj. 

World,  thou'it  a  trnvtor;  ilioii  liasf  atunipt  tiiv  base 
.Villi  fhiiiiiick  uirtnl  Willi  1:1  eat  C'a!>ar"8  lace, 
.Vnd  «itli  thv  ha*tard  bnlion  tiioii  ha^t  liarti-rM 
F«»r  \\ ares  ol'  price ;  how  jiisily  drawn  and  (iuarter'd  \ 

fCICFR.     A  kind  of  pea.     Lat. 

It  is  made  the  better,  if  you  ad  to  it  swtet  alnmiuls, 
pistav,  pine  nuts,  barley  'neale,  ricrrs,  anil  >uch  lik<'. 

Jiariovtjh's  Mcf/ioii  i-J  Phi f'.i.k. 

tCILLIBUB.     A  sillabub. 

If  jou  are  in  health,  'tis  «ell.  we  are  kiir  all  >o  :,nd 
wee  should  be  better  had  «ee  \our  compaiiv  -.  ilin- 
fore  I  pray  leave  the  sniuttv  ayr  ot  l/niiion.  :'iii!  i  ..01 
hither  to  bn-aili  s«»eeter.  winr  von  may  j»iiirl.  ii  1..^^-, 
and  diink  a  ciUihub.    Jloffd's  rauiilnu-  L-  itt  /.v  1«..')(». 

-fCIMBALS.  A  dish  in  conftctionnry, 
described  in  the  True  Geiitlewomairs 
Delight,  1(176. 

fCINDRlNG.      Reducing;  to  cinders. 

Short  tide  to  make,  where  swi»rd  and  i-in'iii,i>/  Ihii.u- 
Coiisuiue  as  much  as  earth  and  aire  nia\  iVaine. 

iiascoii/nr's   ll'i,ikf,  l.*i87. 

CIXOPKR.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
cinnabar. 

I  know  you  have  arsnike. 
Vitriol,  sjd-lartre,  JU-gailc,  alkaly, 
CiHuprr.  B.  Jo  Its.  .Ifc'i.,  i.  ". 

CIXQUE-PACE.  A  kind  of  dance 
(called  also  f/alliard),  the  steps  f)f 
which  were  regulated  by  the  number 
five. 

Hre  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet. 
Which  still  the  dance  did  ^ithji re  paces  meet. 

Sir  John  Ikitirs  on  I>anr..  st.  C". 
And  then  comes  repentance,  ami,  with  his  had  lf.:s. 
falls  into  the  ciu^ve-j/ace  tasterand  faster.  "tiU  ht  siiik 
into  his  grave.  Much  ./</„,  ii.  l. 

Cinque-pace  is  there  aquibble,allu(]ini; 
to  sink,  and  ff  rave  is  equally  a  pun; 
not  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the 
dance,  which  was  not  grave  (as  John- 
son says),  but  very  lively.  The  poet 
loved  to  play  on  this  word. 

lie  sccm'd  the  trimmest  dancer  that  ever  imdi-  n 
cinque-pace  after  sutclie  musicke. 

Palace  ofPlrat.,  ii.  Q  q,  G. 

See  Galliard. 
tCIPHERED.  Written. 
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Tlio  diameters  of  gravity  nnd  wisdomp  eipkerfd  in 

v.i;ir  :i;:(<l  f ice.  Oottff/i'it  Strauffe  Uifcoccry,  1640. 

cii'!n:s.    sceCYpiiEss. 

./  CIUCLING  BOY.  A  species  of  roarer; 

one  who   in   some  way  drew  a  man 

info   a  snare,    to   cheat  or  rob   him. 

Sei'  Mr.  GifFord's  conjectures  upon  it. 

Bnrth,  Fair,  iv,  3,  p.  481. 
CIRCUIT,    for   circle.      Applied   to    a 
>       crown. 

I'litil  the  Koldrii  circnU  on  my  bead.  &c. 

2  Jhit.  riiii,  1. 

.Also  for  a  long  compass  of  reasoning. 
Sec  Todd. 
tCI  liCUMQUAQUE.  A  circumlocution. 

NVIuif,  qnotli  the  flie,  meanetli  this  e\rcH,nqvaqv\e  ? 

JlfytnHnl'$  Spider  .f-  t'hf,  1556. 

CITIZI':N,  atlj.  Town  bred;  delicate. 
The  use  of  this  word  as  an  adjective 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  licence  of 
^>hakes|)rare*8  pen. 

So  !>i(-k  I  iini  not ;  yet  I  :im  not  well;  I 

Hut  not  so  cilizrn  a  waiitun  as  ' 

To  "iei-iu  to  (lie  ere  sick.  (''juh.,  iv,  -2. 

CITTEUN.  A  musical  instrument,  like 
a  guitar.     See  Barbkr. 

For  jrrant  the  most  barbers  can  play  on  the  cittern. 

]i.  Jons.  Vision  of  Delight,  vol.  vi,  p.  22. 

B.  Jonson  makes  Morose  say  of  his 
wife,  whom  his  barber  had  recom- 
mended, 

1  ha\e  married  liis  ciittra  that's  common  tu  all  men. 

SiUnt  ITumnn,  iii,  5. 

And.  bv  the  very  same  allusion, 
Matheo,  in  the  Honest  Whore,  calls 
his  wife 

A  barber's citler,ir,  fur  v\  erj-  s<*r\ing  man  to  plav  upon. 

O.  PI.,  iii,  p.  471. 

Dr.  King  says  of  the  barbers  in  his 
time,  that, 

Turuin'r  tbeinselves  to  perriwij;  making,  they  had  for- 
got tln*ir  ciltrrn  and  tlieir  musick.  Work.*,  ii,  72. 

See  Hawkins's  note  on  Walton's  An- 
gler, part  i,  eh.  xvi,  p.  280,  ed. 
1S06. 

The  cittern  had  usually  a  head  gro- 
tesquely carved  at  the  extremity  of 
the  neck  and  finger-board.  Hence 
these  je>ts  on  the  face  of  Holofernes  : 

//.  1  u  ill  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Ji.  IJrr.iusc  thou  liast  no  face. 

//.  Wli.ii  is  this'r — JMjtutinijr,  doubtless,  to  his  own 

f.irr.j 

Ji    \  <-i(trru  h^ad. 

J)i'.   Vhr  head  of  a  Iwdkin. 

Hi.  \  drill ii's  face  in  a  rin?.  L.  L.  Lost,  v,  2. 

With  several  other  fanciful  allusions. 

■'><\\;\\\  lir.iiulcsse  eiiternr-hends,  carh  jobeniole, 
r«M-k«t  ihf  \rry  «^ciiius  of  thv  soule? 

Murstoii.  Sc.  of  f'ilhtuie.  Works,  iii,  p  242. 

So  in  other  old  plays: 

('.  I  hope  the  chronicles  Hill  rear  me  one  day  for  a 
hea(l-u:cce. 


Bh.  Of  woodcock,  without  brains  in't;  harlxis  s!i:  II 
wear  thee  on  their  ritlenui. 

FortVs  lA>rr's  M-huichoht.  ii.  I. 

See  also  other  passages  cited  by  Mr. 

Steevens. 

A  similar  allusion  to  the  head  of  a 

rebeck    was  current  in   France.      In 

Gargantua*s  lamentation  for  his  wife 

Badebec,  we  reacl, 

Dfiid  IS  the  noble  Ihidthi^c. 
Who  hiid  a /irrr*'  like  a  rrbrc. 

On  which  the  note  is. 

A  jrrotrsque  ti-fure,  or  nionstrou<(  chimerical  fare,  cut 
in  the  upper  i>urt  of  a  rebrc,  which  i»  a  thrrr  stiiii^id 
fiddle.  Motletix'  Ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  Jt. 

So  in  the  French  : 

Car  clle  avoit  tiuage  dr  rebec. 

With  a  similar  note,  which  Mottenx 
translated. 
GLADDER.  Of  uncertain  derivation  ; 
probably  no  more  than  a  tem()orary 
conversational  term.  The  use  nnd 
signification  are  only  exemplified  in 
this  passage : 

,/.  Two  inns  of  court  men. 

B.  Yes,  what  then? 

J.  Known  dodders. 
Through  all  the  town. 

B.  {ladders! 

A.  Yes,  catholic  lovers, 
From  country  madams  to  your  glorer's  wife. 
Or  laundress.  City  Match,  ().  PL,  ix,  298. 

To  CLAM.     See  Clem. 
To  CLAMMER,  for  clamber.     A  collo- 
quial pronunciation. 

Sfetbinkes  they  niij?ht  bewnrc  by  other's  hamies, 
-\nd  eke  eschue  to  clniumer  up  so  bye. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Huf gins' s  Int.,  1st  cd. 
Nor  are  these  affections— so  dull,  but  they  can  claiumer 
over  the  Alps  nnd  .\pcnnin  to  wait  on  you. 

lltmeirs  Letters,  1,  (  3. ).  2. 1st  ed 

Where  it  is  uniformly  so  spelt. 
To  CL.\MOUR.  An  expression  taken 
from  bell-ringingi  it  is  now  contracted 
to  clam,  and  in  that  form  is  common 
among  ringers.  The  bells  are  said  to 
be  clamm'd,  when,  after  a  course  of 
rounds  or  changes,  they  are  all  pulled 
off  at  once,  and  give  a  general  crash 
or  clam,  by  which  the  peal  is  con- 
cluded. This  is  also  called  ^rf/i^,  and 
is  frequently  practised  on  rejoicing 
days.  As  this  clam  is  succeeded  by  a 
silence,  it  exactly  suits  the  sense  of 
the  following  passage,  in  which  the 
unabbreviated  word  occurs : 

Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  are  \i:ou\^  to  bed, 
or  killhole,  to  whistle  off  these  secrets ;  but  you  must 
be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  fruests? — Tm'wellthey 
Hrc  whispering ;— c/aMonr  your  tongues,  and  not  a 
word  more.  «Km/,  Tule,  iv,  3. 

Warburton  conjectured   rightly   that 
the  word  had  reference  to  bell-ringing. 
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but  mistook  the  application.  In  the 
ringing  of  bells,  there  is  also  an 
accidental  clam,  or  clamour ,  as  well 
as  an  intended  one;  which  is,  when 
bells  are  struck  together  unskilfully 
in  ringing  the  changes,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce discord.  This  kind  of  clam  is 
mentioned  in  some  old  verses  inscribed 
In  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Shaftesbury,  which  were  formerly 
communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  resi- 
dent there,  himself  a  great  adept  in 
ringing.  The  lines  are  curious  alto- 
gether. 

«f  hat  music  is  there  that  conipar'd  may  he 
With  well-tuii'd  bells'  enrhaiitiiig  melotlv  'r 
Breaking  with  ihrir  sweet  sound  the  willing  air, 
Tliey  in  the  list'ning  ear  the  soul  ensnare. 
When  bcUs  ring  round  iind  in  their  onhr  he. 
They  do  denote  how  neightKiurs  should  a«;reo ; 
But  when  they  r/tnii, the  harsh  sound  s|muIs  the  sport, 
Ind  'tis  like  \\onicn  keeping  Dover-court. 

A  quotation  produced  by  Mr.  Todd 
8ho\^sthat  striking  four  bells  at  once, 
even  so  as  to  form  a  concord,  was 
called  clamming. 

Mr.  Gifl'ord  pronounces  clamour,  in 
*he  above  passage  of  Shakespeare,  to 
be  a  mere  misprint,  for  charm.  (Note 
on  Jonson's  Bnrth.  FHir,  act.  ii,  sc.  1.) 
But  such  a  mistake  seems  very  impro- 
bable, both  because  the  words  are 
unlike,  and  because  charm  would  occur 
more  easily  to  a  compositor  than 
clamour. 
fCLAP.     A  sharp  blow. 

But  I  fled  from  him.  and  nin  my  way;  then  did  he  fret 
and  out-nin  me,  and  drew  ont  his  staffe  that  had  a 
knot  on  tiie  end.  and  hit  meu  a  chip  on  the  srnll,  and 
a  erosse  hlow  on  the  le<r,  so  tlmt  I  liiil  skip  at  it. 

Cvotr'g  EiujHsh  Scfioolrmattn;  1G32. 

CLAP-DISH  ;  frequently  written  clack- 
dish.  A  >»oodeu  dish  carried  by  beg- 
gars, Miih  a  moveable  cover,  which 
they  clapped  and  clattered  to  show 
that  it  was  empty.  In  this  they 
received  the  alms.  It  was  one  mode, 
among  others,  of  attracting  attention. 

And  his  use  was  to  put  a  ducket  in  her  chiek-dish. 

JUfaa.furJf.,  iii.  2. 
Can  you  think  I  sot  my  living  hy  a  hell  and  a  clurk- 
di*k  If — Bv  a  hell  and'  a  cluck-ilith  *  how's  tliat : — 
Why,  hy  beggiiiK.  sir. 

htmilif  of  Lore,  cited  hy  Mr.  Steevcns. 

The  bell  seems  to  have  been  an  addi- 
tional improvement,  when  the  noise 
of  the  clap-dish  began  to  be  disre- 
garded. 
Jocularly  applied  to  a  lady's  mouth. 


from  the  noise  it  is  supposed  to 
make : 

Widow,  hold  your  chp'dish.  fasten  your  tongue 
Under  vour  roof,  and  do  not  dare  (o  ea'l. 

Gifeur's  Th  Quofjvr.  U.  PL,  vii,  105. 

Two  proverbs  were  founded  on  this 
custom. 

1.  He  rfnps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  man's  drK»r.  Itny,  186. 
3.  To  know  any  thing,  As  well  as  a  brcj^nr  Iuovtm  his 
dish. 

The  former  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson, 
in  company  with  one  of  similar  im- 
port: 

He  has  the  wrong  sow  hy  the  esir  i'  faith,  and  clays 
his  dish  at  the  wrong  man's  door. 

Etcnj  Man  in  his  If.,  ii.  1. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  442 
The  clap-dish  is  still  used  on  particu- 
lar days  by  a  society  of  widows,  who 
subsist  in  alms-houses,  without  the 
gate  of  York  called  Mickle-gate  Bar. 
At  those  times  they  are  allowed  to 
beg  from  house  to  house,  nnd  enforce 
their  supplications  in  the  ancient 
manner,  by  clattering  this  wooden 
dish.  Their  dish  has  no  cover,  but 
the  noise  is  made  bv  a  kind  of  button 
suspended  by  a  string  from  the  holium, 
and  occasionally  shaken  within  it. 
The  clap-dish  was  also  termed  a 
clicket.  See  Cotgr.  in  C/iquetfe.  It 
was  used,  I  believe,  oriuiuailv,  bv 
lepers  and  other  paupers  deemed  in- 
fectious, that  the  sound  mii;ht  give 
warning  not  to  approach  too  near, 
and  alms  be  given  without  touching 
the  object.  In  a  curious  account  of 
an  escape  of  Corn.  Agrippa,  taken 
from  one  of  his  epistles,  a  boy  who  is 
to  personate  a  lazar  is  **  leprosorum 
clapello  adornatus,"  furnished  with  a 
clap-dish  like  a  leper,  which  has  such 
an  effect,  that  the  rustics  fly  from  him 
as  from  a  j^erpent,  and  throw  their 
alms  upon  the  ground.  He  after- 
wards returns  to  his  employers  *•  cla- 
pello nineseutiam  suam  denuncians.** 
SchcUtorn  Jmoen  ,  ii,  p.  .5H(). 
fCLAP-SHOULDKli.  A  term  applied 
to  the  officers  of  justice  who  laid  their 
hands  upon  people's  shuulders  when 
thev  arrested  them. 

Chtp-shoulder  Serjeants  get  the  de\  ill  and  all, 
Bv  hegg'ring  and  hy  hringing  men  in  tlirull. 

THiflu/s  Workcs,  1630. 

CLAPPER-DUDGEON.     A  cant    term 
for  a  beggar.     Probably  derived  fioni 
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the  cuBtom  above  mentioned  of  clap- 
ping a  dish. 

See  in  their-Tags  then,  dancm|^  for  tout  sports, 
Onr  dafper-d»u^eoH$,  and  their  walking  Morts. 

Jonal  Crete,  O.  PI.,  x,  372. 
It  is  but  the  part  of  a  ^ofper-dndffeoH 
To  strike  a  man  in  the  street. 

G4orge  «  Grttne,  0.  PI.,  iii,  44. 
tHo,  sinah,  you  dnperiuimn,,  unlock,  unbolt ! 

Hepnod,  1st  P.  o/K.  Ed.  JV,  1600. 

CLARISSIMO.  A  grandee  or  gentle- 
man of  Venice;  called  sometimes 
magnifico. 

But  your  elariuimoy  old  round-back,  he 

Will  crump  you  like  a  hog-louse  with  the  touch 

B.  Jons.  Fax,  v,  2. 

By  the  clarissimo  he  means  Corbaccio, 
to  whom  he  snv»  afterwards  in  deri- 
sion,  speaking  of  Mosca, 

There  wiu  still  somethine  in  his  look  did  promise 
The  baue  of  a  clarissimoJ  Sc.  8. 

Cory  at  gives  us  this  account  of  them  : 
''  It  is  said  there  are  of  all  the  gentle- 
men of  Venice,  which  are  there  called 
clurissimos,  no  lesse  than  three  thou- 
sand."    Vol.  ii,  p.  32, 

ilt  is  not  n  dish  for  every  mans  tooth  :  fur  none  hpt 
hnive  spiirkes,  rich  heirt*s,  clurissimors  unU  Magni- 
Jicoci,  would  goe  to  the  cost  of  it. 

Ttiiflor's  Jlorkcs,  IC'iO. 

tCLASH.  To  bang.  Still  retained  in 
the  Nortliern  dialects. 

Hicn  'lliishe,  as  though  some  ninn  thence  made  a 

brcJich, 
Crit's  uut,  til'  udulter's  uttuc.  um]  chsht  the  dore. 

Lisle  s  Ilisiune  of  Ileliuilvnts,  IC'JS. 

C LAYER.  The  old,  and  Mr.  Todd 
thinks  the  proper,  word  for  clover. 
See  Todd. 

iljotus  SHtiTR.  Awrbt  ^ficpo«,  vulgd  trifoltuin  odonituin. 
Triffle  odoriferant.  Swtrete  trefolie ;  garden  r.'nrrr,  or 
!)cillat  clatrr.  AotiiKuclator. 

To  CLAW.  To  scratch,  or  tickle  ;  and 
tiience  to  flatter. 

L:mgh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his 
humour.  Jilnch  Mo,  i,  3. 

He  is  a  gallant  fit  to  serve  my  lot  .<, 
Who  clfitccs  nnd  sotithcs  him  up  at  cverie  Mord. 

T.  Lodge,  Satyrt  1. 
+See.  see,  whnt  love  is  now  betwixt  each  list. 
Since  Custriots  h>i(l  a  soiliby  wrist: 
How  kindly  they,  by  clmr.ug  one  another. 
As  if  the  left  luuid  uerc  the  riKht  hands  brother ! 

Intls  Itf creations,  16>4. 

CLAW-BACK.  One  who  scratches 
another's  back.  Metaphorically,  a 
flatterer. 

And  I  had  rlav-harks  even  at  court  full  rife, 
Which  sought  by  uutnige  golden  piins  to  win. 

Mirror  for  JUngist.,  p.  73. 

The  Pope's  flatterers  are  called,  by 
bishop  Jfewe),  the  Pope's  claw-backs. 
See  Johnson's  D\ct,t  Claw  back,  John- 
son has  placed  the  above  passage 
under  the  sense  of  to  tickle,  and  left 


that  of  to  flatter  without  an  instance  : 
only  marking  it  as  obsolete. 

tAdnlator,  Cic.  ossentator.  Kidem,  palpo  et  palpator, 
Plauto.  K6\a^.  Flatteur,  flagorneur,  amadoueur,  pate- 
lin,  papelard.  A  flatterer :  a  clawbacke :  a  nickethanke. 

AomrHchior. 
tThe  overweening  of  thy  wits  doth  make  thy  foes  to 

smile, 
ITiy  friends  to  weepe,  and  cJatchaeks  thee  with  sooth- 

iugs  to  begilc.      Wamer^s  Albions  England,  1593. 

tCLAY-WALL.  This  appears  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing passage  to  signify  some  eatable. 

May  the  sreen  sickness  reign  in  their  bloods,  aitd  may 
they  be  debarred  of  oatnie^  and  dag  vail,  and  fall  to 
ratsbane.  G1<  'Uhome's  Ladies  PritiUdgr,  1640. 

CLEAN,  adv.     Quite. 

Five  summers  have  1  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clratt  tluvugh  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And  coasting  homeward  came  to  Ephesus.  Com.E.,i,  1. 
('lean  for  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 

Jul.  Cos. 

CLEAR,  s.    Clearness ;  brightness. 

Blush  daies  eternal  lamp  to  see  thv  lot. 

Since  that  thy  eleere  with  cloudy  darket  is  scar'd. 

Lodge,  Disc.  Sat.,  p.  38,  rcpr. 

CLEAR,  adj.  Pure;  innocent.  This 
sense  is  rather  obsolete,  but  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  10th  of  that 
word. 

Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Tliink  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  tliem  honours 
Of  men's  iuipo»8ibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

So  Milton : 

Faine  is  the  spur  tlint  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

Lgcidua,  70, 
Xor  can  so  clear  and  great  a  spirit  as  her's 
Admit  of  falsehiKxl.  Ji.  .(•  VI.  False  One,  v,  1. 

llien  CoUatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side. 
In  his  clearhcd  might  liave  reposed  still. 

Shak.  Rape  of  Lticr.,  Suppl.,  i,  495. 

f  TV?  go  CLEAR.  To  escape,  or  be  freed 
from. 

Tis  here  the  people  farre  and  near 
Bring  their  cuseases,  and  cro  clear. 

Museumm  Delicia,  1656. 

CLEEVES.     An  old  plural  of  clifis. 

She  sang  and  wept,  Oyee  sea-binding  eUeves, 
Yecld  tributary  drops,  for  Vertue  erieves. 

Browne's  Fast.,  i,  4^  page  lia 

Also  p.  123: 

Those  eleeres  whose  craggy  aides  are  clad 
Witli  trees  of  sundry  suits. 

Drayt.  Muses*  Elgs.,  vol.  iv,  1447. 
To  Pirene  cUeves,  twcene  Spaine  and  France  the 
lionnd.        ^  ^  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  8. 

Cleeve,  in  the  singular,  is  used  by 
Drayton  : 

Tims  leaning  back  against  the  rising  cleeve. 

Moses,  p.  iri20. 

Sometimes  written  elives :  [see 
Clives.] 

Tlie  clires  are  hie,  and  all  of  chrystall  shine. 

Shippe'of  Sajrgnrde,  13G9. 

tCLEG.     A  gad-fly. 

lie  earthly  dust  to  lothly  lice  did  duinge. 
Ami  dimd  the  nyre  with  tfnch  a  cloud  so  strange 
Of  flies,  gnishojipers,  hornets,  d^s,  and  clocks, 
That  day  and  night  throw  houses  flew  in  flocks. 

Dn  Bartas. 

To  CLEM^  To  starve.  As  a  neuter  verb. 
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llurd  is  the  choice.  \\\\vm  the  valinut  must  eat  their 
anues,  or  rlrui.      li.  Jong.  Ktcry  Mini  out  of  H.,  iii,  6. 

As  a  verb  active. 

I  caunot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say.  Wliat.  will  he  clem 
nie  and  my  followers  ?  Ask  hiiii  an  he  will  chm  me ; 
do,  go.  Ibid.,  Portaster,  i,  2. 

Kow  lions'  hafj'-ctrm'J  entrails  roar  for  foo4l. 

Antonio  and  Mellida. 

Clam,  in  the  following  passage,  seems 
to  be  the  same  word : 

And  yet  I 
Soilicitoui  to  increase  it,  when  niv  int  rails 
Were  clamm'd  with  keepinjr  a  perix-tual  fast.  &c. 

Massinff.  Nonian  Jctor,  ii,  2. 

"  I  shall  be  clamm'd/'  for  starv'd,  is 
still  provincially  u»ed  in  Staffordshire. 
To  CLEPE.     To  call.     Saxon. 


Tliey  clepe  ns  dninkai-ds,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Tax  our  addition. 


I  phrase 
Jin  ml.,  i,  4. 


To  appeal : 


For  to  the  eods  I  rlt-jic 
lIsDcc' 


For  true  recorde  of  this  my  faiilifuU  9i)eche 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PL,  i,  143. 

The   preterite    is  frequently  written 
clipped  and  yclept,  &c. 
tCLERICK.     A  clergyman. 

And  as  to  the  persons  of  niv  subjects  which  are  of 
that  profession,  1  must  divicfc  them  into  two  ranks, 
clericK3  and  laicks.  Wilson  s  James  I. 

CLEYES.  Claws.  Minshew  says,  of 
crabs,  scorpions,  &c.,  and  seems  to 
derive  it  from  chelce,  xn^ai ;  so  also 
Skinner.  In  the  following  passage 
it  is  applied  to  the  talons  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  I  believe  was  chiefly  so  used. 

To  save  her  frr«iii  the  seize 
Of  \Tilture  death,  and  those  relentless  cleyn. 

B  Joiis.  I'ndenc,  vol.  vii,  29. 

One  editor  doubted  the  existence  of 
the  word :  his  successor  savs  it  is 
common. 

See  CleeSf  in  Johnson. 
fCLIBBY.     This  adjective   is    used  in 
the  dialect  of  Devon  in  tl;e  sense  of 
adhesive. 

Then  r/i6Ji>  ladder  gainst  his  battered  flanck  he  reares. 

J  Urrmitjs  Tinjle,  159S. 

CLIFF,  in  music,  from  defy  signifying 
a  key ;  as  it  is  a  key  to  what  is 
written,  the  lines  and  spaces  refer- 
ring to  different  notes,  according  to 
the  cliff  prefixed  at  the  beginning. 
The  principal  cliffs  are  the  bass, 
treble,  and  tenor ;  these  are  ascer- 
tained by  the  gamut. 

She  n-ill  sing  any  man  at  first  tight 

— And  any  man 

May  singher  if  he  can  take  her  clW",  she's  noted. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v.  2. 

It  is  often  equivocally  used  by  our 
old  comic  writers. 
CLIM,  or  CLEM^  0'  THE  CLOUGH. 
A  noted  archer.     See  Adam  Bell. 


Though  this  rude  dim  V  th*  Clon/fh  presiunc, 
In  his  desires  more  than  his  streuKtli  can  iustifj. 

Jn/s.O.  VI..  viii.  456. 
fSliirht,  I  bring  you  no  cheating  Clim  o'  f/tr  (lovf/hs^ 
orClaribels.  lien  Jons  Jlchnn.,\'L 

[Nash  applies  it  to  the  devil.] 

\Clim  of  the  Clough,  thou  that  usest  to  drinke  nothing 
but  scaldinir  lead  and  sulphur  in  hell,  tiioii  art  not  so 
greedie  of  thy  night-geare.         Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

fCLlNCH.  A  clencher ;  an  unan- 
swerable reply.  The  terra  occurs  in 
Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  in  Wit  and 
Mirth,  p.  194. 

tro  CLINCH,  To  clench,  in  the  sense 
of  to  settle  a  matter. 

Hoi.  Conic  with  me.  Humfrey,  thou  shalt  go  e'en  now, 
and  tell  her.  and  I'll  he  packing  up  ilu-  wluU*.  't'j-it. 
Hue.  lliis  clinches,  1  shall  win  my  lady 's  hcai  t  lor  v\eT. 
To  manage  two  such  businesses  more,  were  enough 
to  raise  me  agent  for  a  state.    Brouie's  Northnu  Loss. 

tCLINCHPOOP.  A  vulgar,  ill-bred 
fellow.  We  have  in  the  examples  a 
curious  case  of  plagiarism. 

If  a  gentleman  have  iu  hym  any  humble  behavoor, 
then  rovsters  do  cal  suche  one  by  the  name  of  a  loute, 
a  cltfiiche-jiope,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  facioiis. 

Inslituriim  of  o  Gfntleuuin,  156)^. 
As,  if  a  gentleman  luive  in  him  any  humitle  bciiaviour, 
then  the  roysters  Cid  such  one  by  the  nan«e  of  loute, 
a  eliuc/tpouf^i.  or  one  that  knoweth  uo  lashions. 

^orthbn>ok/s  Tirulise  ayttinst  Dicinif.  l.>77. 

fCLIN'D.     For  chmhed. 

But  time  pennits  not  now  to  tell  thee  all  ni\  niiudc : 
For  McU  'tis  known  that  Imt  for  fear  >ou  iuxit  w»ld 
have  clinil.  Tinr  Tint/.  ,>/ Hie.  Ill,  1 5i)4. 

To  CLING,  V.  a.  Suppose* I  to  lie  used 
in  the  sense  of  to  shrink  or  slirivel 
up,  in  the  following  passage  : 

If  tlaai  speak  fal>r. 
I'|)on  the  next  tree  thou  shalt  hang  alivf 
*Till  famine  cling  thee.  Marb.,  v,  5. 

Kersey  has  clun^  in  the  sense  of 
shrunk  or  shrivelled.  In  the  follow- 
ing it  seems  to  mean  embrace  : 

Some  fathers  dread  not  (gone  to  bed  in  wine) 
To  slide  from  the  mother,  ajid  cling  the  daughter-ino 
hiw.  Revenger's  Tnuj.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  322. 

In  the  next  it  is  used  still  less  intel- 
ligibly: 

Andrea  slain  !  then  weapon  cHug  my  breast. 

\st  Part  ofJn-i'mi.nu,  ().  PI.,  iii.  91. 

Dr.  Johnson  notices  the  fir>t   sense, 
and  derives  it  from  the  Saxon.     See 
Junins,  Etym.  in  cliny,  nmreere. 
fCLlNG.  *.     An  embrace. 

At  last  I  plung'd  into  th'  Klvsian  charnks. 
Faslclasp'd  bv  th'  arched  zodiack  of  her  ;irm«;. 
Tliose  closer  r//»//*  of  l«»\e,  wlu-if  I  jtcrlakcd 
Strong  hopes  of  bliss ;  but  so,  o  so  1  waked  ! 

Fir tr her' a  Pitrats,  p.  254. 

fCLINK.  Chnk  Street,  South wark, seems 
to  have  been  a  noted  place  for  lodgings. 

Then  ther's  the  Clinte,  Mhcre  handstjuie  lotlgings. 
And  nuich  good  may  it  doe  them  all.  for  me. 

Tut/ fin's  ll'oikcs.  IG-'iO. 

fTo  en/  CLINK,  to  ring.  ' 

Then  drink  we  a  round  in  despight  of  our  foes. 
And  make  our  hard  irons  n-^  cinik-  in  the  elnse. 

CarhrrighCs  Jiogall  Slare,  IGol. 
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CLINQUANT,  adj.  Shining.  From 
the  French  word  clinquant,  meaning 
tinsel. 

To-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English.  A*.  Ueu.  VIII,  i,  1 . 

Ills  buskins  clinquant^  ns  his  other  attire. 

Masque  at  Whitek.  in  1613. 

CLIP,  V,  To  embrace.  Metuph,  to 
encompass. 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  ciipprth  thee  about, 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

A'.  Juhn,  V,  2. 
Then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clippiua 
her.  Wiut.  Tale,  v,  -J. 

Wliile  others  clip  the  sun,  thev  clasp  the  shsides. 

Rev.  Trag.,  0.  Fl,  iv,  336. 

See  to  Coll. 

Johnson  has  not  marked  this  sense  as 
obsolete,  which  certainly  it  is. 
CLIT.     A  word  which  I  have  seen  only 
in  the  following  passage,  and  cannot 
explain. 

For  then  with  us  the  dnys  more  darkish  are, 
More  short,  cold,  nioyste,  and  stormy  cloudy  cUt, 
For  sadness  more  than  mirths  or  pleasures  tit. 

Mirr.j'or  Mag.,  Hiyins's  Ltd. 

tCLIVES.     The  plural  of  clitt*. 

What  booteth  it  against  the  clirea  to  ride, 
Or  else  tu  worke  against  the  course  of  kinde  ? 

Mirourfor  Mntfistmles,  1587. 

The  sinnnie  south  againo  the  elites  the  waters  drive 

jMj  hie.  F/iaeri  Virgil,  1600. 

fCLOAK.  To  take  «ny  one  for  a  cloak, 
to  use  him  ns  n  cover  to  one's  de- 
signs. 

But  the  bnde  flatly  t<>lls  him  that  he  is  but  taken  for 
a  cloak ;  that  she,' indeed,  is  a  bedfellow  onlv  for  the 
king.  Rymer  on  Tragedies,  lOTii,  p.  10 1. 

CLOKE,  BLACK.  Anciently  tlie  ap- 
propriated dress  of  the  speaker  of  a 
prologue.  Black  dress  was  long  re- 
tained, when  the  cloke  wa.s  disused, 
and  is  perhaps  still. 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  the  Prolf^^ie  ?  Do  yon 
not  see  this  long  black  velvet  cloak  upon  my  back  ? 
Nay,  have  I  not  aU  the  signs  of  a  Prologue  about  me  ? 

iWr  Prentices,  O.  PL,  vi,  454. 

In  the  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels, 
to  settle  the  doubt  who  shall  speak 
the  prologue,  one  says,  ''  I  shall  plead 
possession  of  the  cloke,'*  and  directly 
begins,  "  Gentles,  your  suffrages  I 
prav  vou.**  B.  Jons. 
fCLOMPERTON.     A  clown. 

It  chaunced  him  to  stray  asyde  from  his  companie, 
and  fallinge  into  reasomnge.  aud  so  to  altercation 
witli  a  stronge  stubberne  clomperton,  he  was  ahrowdlie 
beaten  of  liim.  Polydore  Vergil,  trans. 

tCLOSE,  adj.  Secret,  silent;  also, 
concealed. 

Without  resistance.    6<i,  l>e  close,  and  happy. 

CartvrighCs  Ordinary,  1651. 
That  dares  nut  then  speak"  out  and  e'en  proclaime 
With  loud  words  and  oroad  pens  our  cUtsest  shame. 
TourneHr's  Retengers  Trag^dit^  1608. 


tCLOSE-FISTED.     Miserly  ;  mean. 

A  miserable  knave  may  be  close-Jisfrd, 
And  prodigall  expeuce  may  be  resist td. 

Taylor's  IVorkrs.  KiiO. 
But,  although  we  discommend  excess  in  both.  ;h  a 
thing  misbecoming,  and  very  hainuus;  yet  ourstMiiitor 
must  be  sure  not  to  be  avaricious,  niggardly,  and 
close-Jisted  ,hec».\aG  it  is  an  argument  of  a  i>ase  servile 
spirit.  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  7tt. 

fCLOSE-FIGHT.     An  old  naval  term. 

A  ship's  close-fights  are  small  ledges  of  wood  laid 
crosse  one  another.  Uke  the  graiei  ot  iron  in  a  prison 
window,  betwixt  the  maine  mast  and  fore  uiast,  and 
arc  C'llled  grsitings  or  nettings. 

Smith's  Sea  Gramnuir,  16-7. 
She  comes !  0,  how  her  eyes  dart  wonder  on  my  licjtri! 
Mount  liliMMle,  soule  to  my  lips,  taste  Hebe's  ciip; 
Stande  tirme  on  deckc,  when  beauties  close- fi;; /if 'jf  up. 
Marston,  Antonio  ^'  Jlfllidn.  t,  1. 

tCLOTH-BREECHKS  were  the  distinc 
tive  marks  of  plebeians. 

Things  which  are  common,  common  men  do  use, 
The  better  sort  do  comiuon  things  refuse : 
Yet  countrie8-<:/o/A-6r«cA,  and  court-vclvet-hosi*. 
PutT  botli  aUke  tobacco  through  the  nose. 

intts  Recreations,  10.*)  k 

fCLOTHWORKERS  appear  to  h.ve 
been  famous  for  singing. 

Singing  catches  with  cloth  workers. 

B.  Jons.  Sil.  W.,  iii.  :'.. 
I  would  I  were  a  Kctivi-r ;  1  could  sing  Pi^alms  or  aii\  - 
thing.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  i. 

fCLO  TPATE.     A  clodpole. 

Wouldst  th<m  ever  thought  that  this  lady  shotild  have 
writ  to  me  love  letters,  me.  whonie  she  cald  clowne, 
clot  pate,  loggerhead  y  The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1640. 

tCLOTTREl).     Clotted. 

In  rockes  and  caves  of  snow  and  clottred  yse, 
Thar  never  tliaw,  and  savd  him,  in  this  wise. 

Funeralles  of  King  Edward  the  Sixt,  1560. 

fCLOUCHT.  Clutched;  held  in  the  hand. 

'Tis  yet  dead  night,  yet  all  the  earth  is  cloucht 
In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sieepe. 

Marston,  Antonio  an,!  MeUida,  1633. 

CLOUGH.  A  vallev  between  two  hills; 
pronounced  duffy  and  sometimes  so 
written.  As  by  Gayton,  "Clem  of 
the  clvff."  Fesiiv.  Notes,  p.  2 1 .  And 
80  rhymed  by  others,  when  that 
famous  personage  was  mentioned. 

The  other  Clym  of  the  Clougk, 
An  archer  uood  ynough. 
Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  4'C.,  Percy*s  Reliques,  i,  p.  156. 

Here  also : 

Each  place  for  to  learch,  in  hill,  dale,  and  elough. 
In  ihickc  or  in  thin,  in  smooth  or  in  rough. 

Rubinson's  Ret.  of  Ulekcdn. 

Verstegan  thus  defines  its  meaniuic 

A  dough  or  clowgh  is  a  kind  of  breack  or  valley  down 
a  slupe,  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  Rf.itit.,  cii.  9. 

Cliff  is  probably  from  the  sameoriorin. 
CLOUT.  The  mark,  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  butts,  at  which  archers  shot  for 
practice.  Clouette,  Fr.  Metaphori- 
cally, for  an  object  sought,  of  any 
sort.     Literally,  the  nail,  or  pin. 

Indeed  he  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit  the 
clout.  Lote's  L.  L.,  iv,  1. 

0  well-flown  bird!  i'  the  clout,  i*  the  clout. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
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Here  Lear  in  imagination  calls  his 
arrow  bird;  like  an  ardent  archer: 
l)o\vlers  speak  similarly  to  their 
bowls. 

Wherein  our  hope 
Is,  though  the  cUml  we  do  not  always  hit^ 
li  will  nut  be  imputed  to  his  wit. 

B.  Jotu.  Staple  ofN.,  Epil. 

The  best  shot  was  that  which  clove  or 
split  the  clout  or  pin  itself. 
CLOUTED  ;  from  ciout,  a  nail.     Forti- 
fied with  nails.     Thus: 

I  thought  he  slept,  oiid  put 
My  rhitird  hro<nies  troiii  off  uiy  feet,  wliose  rudeness 
AiiBwcr'd  my  steps  too  bud.    *  Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

See  Brogues. 

Clouted  cream  is  a  verv  diH'erent 
matter,  being  only  u  corruption  of 
clotted,  or  thickened. 
CLOWN.  "The  clown  in  Shakespeare," 
say  the  commentators,  "is  commonly 
taken  for  a  licensed  jester,  or  domestic 
fool.'*  The  fool  was  indeed  the  in- 
mate of  every  opulent  house,  but  the 
rural  jester,  or  clowns  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  country  families. 
There  was  in  him  a  premeditated  mix- 
ture of  rusticity  and  iiluntn^ss,  which 
heightened  the  poignancy  of  his  jestts. 
Shakespeare's  clowns  were  deservedly 
famous  for  their  wit  and  entertaining 
qualities.  Yet  they  did  not  escape  a 
sarcasm  from  a  later  wit,  Cartwright, 
who  probably  would  have  laboured  in 
vain  to  imitate  what  he  satirised  : 

Shnkcnpeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lies 
r  til'  lady's  questions  >iml  the  f«>ol's  replies; 
Old  fttshion'd  wit,  which  wulk'd  from  town  to  town 
In  trunk  hose; — which  our  fathers  call'd  the  cloten. 
Fersci  prrJixcJ  to  Iteaumont  and  Urtcher. 

In  an  old  play,  we  have  this  stage 
direction  **  lilntreth  MoroSy  counter- 
feiting a  vaine  gesture,  and  a  foolish 
countenance;  synging  the  foote  of 
many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont.'* 
The  longer  thou  livest,  ^c,  pr.  1580. 
Shakespeare's  fools  and  clowns  abun- 
dantly answer  to  this  character,  >ince 
the  foot  or  burden  of  many  songs, 
and  other  fragments  of  them,  are  ex- 
clusively preserved  by  these  person- 
ages. See  particularly,  All's  well  that 
ends  well.  Twelfth  Night,  and  Lear. 
His  clowns  have  certainly  more  wit 
than  fools  in  general,  and  sometimes 
appear  to  have  a  little  consciousness 
of  iheir  talents. 


ITcaven  Ktve  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  thoM 
that  are  Kiohi,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Tteelf.  N.,  i,  5. 

Which  I  would  thus  paraphrase: 
*'  Heaven  give  real  wisdom  to  those 
that  are  called  wise,  and  a  discreet  use 
of  their  talents  to  fools,  or  jesters.'*  To 
play  the  fool  well  requires  no  small  wit. 
CLOY,  V.  a.  To  claw,  or  stroke  with  a 
claw ;  from  a  more  antiqtiated  word, 
cley,  or  dee,  meaning  a  claw. 

Ilis  royiil  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wine,  and  ctoyM  h;t  liesik 
As  when  his  jrod  is  plciis'd.  Cymi.,  v,  4, 

CLOYEli.  A  term  in  the  slang,  or 
conventional  language,  of  the  thieves 
of  old  time,  for  one  who  iniruaed  on 
the  profits  of  young  sharpers,  by 
claimin<r  a  share. 

Tlifii  there's  a  cloyer,  or  snap,  ilint  do^  any  new 
hrother  in  that  tnide,  and  smips,— » ill  have  half  in 
any  Ijooty.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL.  vi,  113. 

IMoiiey  IS  now  a  hard  cunimodity  to  cet,  inscmncU 
thill  some  will  veuturt;  their  necks  for  it,  by  padding, 
eloyinq,  rwilhn<;,  filching,  nabbing,  &c.,  all  wtiicli  in 

Eluiii  English  ih  only  stealin^i; ;  but  that  is  enoush  to 
ring  them  to  dangle  on  the  leafless  tree  nrar  Pad- 
dingttin.  Foor  Robin,  1739. 

fCLUbBING.  Clubbing  drink  appears  to 
have  been  a  term  equivalent  to  Bever. 

lie  liatii  also  a  drink  caU'd  ctuiphc,  which  is  made  of 
ii  brown  berry,  and  it  may  he  cnll'd  their  clubbing 
drink  between  iiirNles,  which  tiuniiih  it  be  itut  very 
gust  full  'o  the  iiaUite,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the 
stomiick,  and  gu<id  fur  tlie  snirht. 

IliitcrH's  Familiar  Lettrrs,  IGoO. 

CLUBS.  In  any  public  affray,  the  cry 
was  Clubs!  Clubs!  by  way  of  calling 
for  persons  with  clubs  to  part  the 
combatants. 

They  arc  in  llie  very  wrath  of  h)ve,  and  they  will 
tOjjeiher;  clubs  cannot  pnrt  ihem.    Jaynu  like  it,  v,  2. 

Go,  y're  n  pnitin-r  Jack, 
Nor  is't  >our  hopes  ot  cr>injr  oui  for  cluhs. 
Can  save  vou  from  my  cfpisiisenient. 

OrreHt's  T,t  Q.,  O.  PI.,  ^ii,  M. 

From  the  following  passage,  it  appears 
that  shopkeepers  generally  kept  clu6s 
in  readines.-i,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
checking  affrays. 

Do  not  shew 
A  fo<ihsh  valour  \n  the  streets,  to  make 
Work  for  the  shopkeepers  and  their  r/«Aj : — 'tis  srurvv ! 

Mass.  City  Had.,  i,  -2. 

But  clubs  were  sometimes  used  to 
make,  as  well  as  to  appease  a  quarrel. 

I  missM  the  meteor  onee.  mul  Jut  tli:R  woman,  wlm 
cried  out  clubs!  Wlien  I  migJit  84e  Irom  i;tr  fortv 
triuu'heoncers  draw  t«i  her  succour,  which  « ere  the 
hope  ot  the  strand,  where  she  was  quaiiend. 

lint.  I'lTL  V,  X 

In  the  Puritan,  when  clubs  are  crietl, 
Simon  puns  upon  it : 

Ay,  I  knew,  by  their  shuffling,  clnhs  mouM  be  tnimua. 

Sh.  Soi'i'l.,  ii,  07  k- 

In  Clitns's  Whinizies  [by  K.  Kratli- 
waite],    1631,   a  riiftian,  or  bully,  is 
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represented  as  submitting  to  a  demand 
at  a  three-penny  ordinary  "  for  feare 
oUlubbes:*     Char.  17,  p.  134. 
Clubbs  was  also  the  popular  cry  to  call 
forth  the  London  'prentices. 
tCLUB-FlST.     A  brutal  fellow. 

The  rascnU  rade.  the  roii!f,  the  clnhfist  griepte 
Hy  MkJider  arme,  and  pluckt  niee  on  in  haftt. 

Juirourfor  MMff'utratfs,  1587. 

TCLUB-LAW.     The  use  of  clubs. 

Then  in  and  oat  ther  danced  aboat. 

The  horoi  aload  did  rattle 
To|:ether  in  that  revei>roat. 

Like  eluh-law  in  a  battle. 

The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  second  part. 

troCLUM.  To  handle  roughly.  It  is 
still  used  in  this 'sense  in  the  west  of 
England. 

Sonic  ill  their  gripiii*;  tall.-iiiis  i-Imm  a  ball  of  brasse. 

J  Herrings  TayU,  1598. 

tCLUSTER-FIST.  In  the  first  of  these 
extracts  Keem.^  to  mean  nn  ignoramus, 
in  the  latter  a  nijr<rard. 

.\n(l  aiiotlier  cffster-Jttt,  in  my  opinion,  Ciiiiie  no  wayes 
itltori  'l'  hiiii.  lor  tiic  people  of  a  certaiiie  country 
vi:ii.;r.  Ill  ill};  distisu'icd  ill  opinion,  how  with  their 
•:n-!iti'si  ciTtlit.  tluy  nii^ht  t'ninie  ai  Latine  letter, 
whitli  'lii-y  were  to  Brnd  to'^ether  with  a  present  of 
brii  k(-i  to  ptivc  thdr  Iniid-lotds  tish-pond,  their  pe> 
iliiiit  aiU-d|£iii^  tlint  the  hcuutie  of  the  Latine  tonvne 
consisted  in  ihe  uinciii-  oi'  wordvs,  nuviaed  them  thus 
to  write:  Xos,  n\%,  nus,  niittiuius  ct  nuindanius,  delle 
pietre,  to  your  I  lo  puve  \our  tiHh-pond. 

fhr  J^iitteiufrr  of  BenefHttto,  1013. 
Well,  awny  1  went  with  ii  heivy  hoHrt.  and  brouKht 
bis  jruest  into  tin-  very  ihaniliei,  w,  ere  I  saw  no  other 
r.iki  s  on  the  table,  but  niy  oune  cukes,  and  of  which 
he  iie\ tr  profTered  nie  so  much  us  the  least  cruni,  so 
lia>e  a  clustrr-pfl  v.  as  iic. 

Coiuical  Ulsturtf  of  Fraucum,  1655. 

CLUTCH,  *.  A  claw.  Tliis  I  conceive, 
and  not  the  verb,  to  be  the  primitive 
word,  as  to  claw  is  certainly  made 
from  the  substantive  claw.  It  is  not 
yet  disused  in  the  plural,  clutches; 
and  does  not  much  require  illustration. 
Here  it  is  in  the  singular: 

Between  that  zone  where  Cancer  bends  liis  clutch. 
To  that  bright  sun  a  bound  septentrional. 

Fatuk.  LtuUtd,  Ui,  6. 

CLUTCH,  P.  To  seize  or  grasp  any- 
thing, as  with  claws.  Tliis  verb  has 
not  been  much  used  since  Shake- 
speare*s  time,  who  has  it  several  times. 

Come,  let  me  elutek  thee.  Afaeb.,  ii,  1. 

Clutcht  is  one  of  the  words  which 
Crispinus  is  made  to  disgorge,  in 
JonsonV  Poetaster : 

Clutcht !  it  is  well  that's  come  up,  it  had  but  a  narrow 
paMMge.  Act  V,  sc.  2. 

I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jon- 
«on  meant  to  satirise  Shakespeare  in 
this  passage.  Decker  was  his  object; 
and  as  clutcht  is  certainly  a  harsh 
sounding  word,  it  was  probably  the 


use  of  it  by  that  poet  which  he  ridi« 
culed. 
tCLUTCH-FIST.     A  miser. 

Hav.  No  fitter  place ;  th«%re  is 
An  old  rich  clutchjiu  kniffht,  sir  Thomns  Bitefig, 
Invite  liim  too;  perhaps  I  may  have  luck, 
And  break  his  purse  yet  open  for  one  hundred. 

CartKriffht's  Ordinary,  1651. 

tCLUTTER.     A  preparation  of  milk. 

To  nuike  cream  clutter. 
Take  milk,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  nut 
thereto  mnnet,  let  it  stand  two  days,  it  will  be  all  in 
a  curd,  then  season  it  with  some  sugrar,  cinnamon, 
and  cream,  then  serve  it,  this  is  best  in  the  hottest  of 
the  summer.        A  True  Geutleteaman's  Delight,  1676. 

tCLU  ITISH.     Perhaps  for  sluttish. 

And  thou  my  cluttish  landreme  Cinthia, 
Nere  thinkes  on  Furors  linnen,  Fnrors  shirt. 

The  BetnrMfrom  Pemtusut,  1606. 

fCOACH.  The  council-chamber  on 
hoard  a  man-of-war.  Pepys*  IHary, 
i,  64. 

tCOACH.  The  following  is  an  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  word. 

If  liee  had  beene  for  the  bodie,  our  ^tlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  wiili  our  rich  farmours  in  oure  parish, 
would  have  beene  there,  although  they  had  beeno 
e;ii  letl  in  wagons  or  caches. 

Northhrooke  against  Dicing,  4rc. 

COACH-FELLOW.  A  horse  employed 
to  draw  in  the  same  carriage  with 
another. 

Their  cbairiot  horse,  as  tin-y  coachfellotes  were. 
Fed  by  them.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x. 

Metaphorically,  a  person  intimately 
connected  with  another : 

I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves, 
for  yon  and  your  coach-fellow  Nym.  Merrj/W.W.,  ii,  2, 

Some  editions  read  couch-felloWy  but 
without  any  necessity  or  authority  for 
the  change ;  and  there  is  more  humour 
in  making  them  beasts  that  draw 
together.  A  similar  allusion  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following : 

Are  you  he.  my  pave  here  makes  choice  of  to  be  hit 
feUbw  coach-horse?  Mont.  IfOUee. 

Other  similar  expressions  have  been 
produced. 
fCOALS.     Precious  coals,  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  surpnse. 

One  of  them  I  am  preaently  to  visit,  if  I  can  rid  my 
selfe  cleanly  of  this  company.  Let  me  see  how  the 
day  goes  (hee  pulls  his  m-atch  out) :  precious  eoales,  the 
time  is  at  hand,  I  must  meditate  on  an  excuse  to  be 
gone.  Tk$  Betnmefrom  Pemassus,  1606. 

fCOAL-UNDER-CANDLESTICK.  A 
Christmas  game  mentioned  in  the 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures, 
1603. 

COAL-HARBOUR.  A  corruption  of 
Cold-harbour.  An  ancient  mansion 
in  Dowgate,  or  Down-gate  Ward, 
London,  of  which  Stowe  gives  a 
minute  history  in  his  account  of  that 
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wnrd.  In  the  leign  of  Heiny  VIII 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tunslall, 
bisljop  of  Dnrliani,  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  built  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  being  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Hence 
Hall  says. 

They  staned  brother  live  and  die 
Within  the  cold  Cotil-hirbovr-Stincimiry.       Sat.,  v,  1. 
Or  its  knighthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanciuary,  in 
Cole-harbutir-Siiixciui\T\ ,  and  fast. 

Jt.  Jona.  SitntC  Worn.,  ii,  3. 
I^ere  is  that  ancient  niodcll  of  Cole-harbour,  beariuj? 
the  name  of  the  FnMJijniirs  Promcntorie,  and  hcinjr  as 
a  sanctuary  for  banque-nipt  detters. 

Hralt/'i  Disc,  of  a  Neu:  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "Richard  111 
granted  it /or  ecer  to  the  College  of 
Heralds,  >n  ho  had  lately  received  their 
charter  from  him;  and  Henry  VII, 
willing  to  annul  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
earl  of  Shrewsbury."  He  adds,  **It 
Mas  pulled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  1600."  Illmtrationsy 
I,  p.  9. 
COALS, ^0  carry.  To  put  up  with  insults; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  tbe  phrase  is  this  ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
tbe  servi  servonitn,  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
tbe  valiant  declaration  of  Sampson,  in 
the  opening  of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

Gregory,  o*  my  word  we'll  not  carry  coah. 

Rom.  .i-  Jul.,  i,  1. 
Nyni  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brotliers  in  filching,  and 
in  Calais  they  stole  a  lire-shovel :  1  knew,  by  that  piece 
of  senice,  the  men  would  carry  cwih.      ll'ru.  F,  ni,  i2. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.  Puntarvolo 
says. 

Sec !  here  comes  one  tliat  will  carrv  coah,  er|ro,  will 
bold  my  dog.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  J/,  out  of  U.,  v,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coah. 

In  most  of  these  canes  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
But  abundance  may  be  found  in  the 
,  Holes  upon  the  first  example. 
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'\To   COAPPEAR.     To  appear 
same  time  with. 

Tlty  torch  will  burn  more  clear 
In  night's  un-Titan'd  hemisphere; 
Heaven's  scornful  flumes  and  thine  can  neve 

(^uarUi 

COAST,  r.     To  approach.     Ne 
same  as  to  accost. 

Wlio  are  these  that  coasi 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 
B.  .(  rt.  Mind  i 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  IV)u<;las  still  cMistrd  the  F.nirlis' 
them  what  (buiiage  he  might.         Hohnsh 

Warbuitoii  well  conjecture 
coast  should  be  read  in  the  f 
passage,  instead  gf  cost.  B 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

Tliat  hateful  duke. 
"Uliosc  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  d 
Will  co{i$t  my  crow  u.  3  i 

Tlie  modern  editions  have  ad 

For  furtiier  examples,  see  To< 

fCOAST,  s.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  frj"  II  cmsl  of  lamb. — Take  a  coast  ( 
parboil  it.  take  out  all  the  bones  ns  iifnt 
and  take  4or  u  yolks  of  «-gg?»  beaten,  a  littl 
sweet  niJiriorain.  and  pnrsly  minced  vcr 
l>eat  it  with  the  eggs,  and  cut  your  lamb 
pieces,  and  dip  them  into  the  e>_'gi«  and  ht 
them  with  butter,  then  lake  a  little  butter, 
and  sugar  for  suure. 

A  True  OrnllffD^ttiH'.i  1, 

tCOASTER.     An  inhabitant  of 
coast. 

B.  Sir,  if  you  had  beene  present,  von  nt 
heard  any,  or  Knglisli  man  or  other  CfUi 
nuin,  or  ihinder,  use  more  maliciou<>  invt 
dial)olicall  deceites,  pnictise  more  kiiaxis 
with  girds,  answeres.  mid  whirii  had  beei 
out  winde  to  have  tunu'd  any  mill  tupsie 

jf'Ac  I'tis-'fii'/ri-  or  lint 

A  COASTING,  s.  An  amorous  n\ 
a  courtship. 

O  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongi 
Tliat  give  a  coasduq  welcome  ere  it  r 

Tro.  .\ 

See  Cote,  which  is  onlv  anot 
of  tlie  same  word. 
fCOAT.  Till  three  coats  is  a  i 
phrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  0 
apparently  in  the  sense  of 
while. 

He  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  dnv  ai 
diu'kenesse.     His  life  is  like  a  hawki-s,  \ 
mewed;  and  if  lie  live  till  t/irrr  contrjt  is 
Oerrfiury's  Arf  and  Choisr  Chn§ 

COAT-CARDS.  The  fi-nicd  ca 
corruptly  called  court-cards. 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  rt 
though  kings  and  queens  b 
them.  Thev  were  nan»ed  fn 
dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  ai 
dant.     One  says, 

I  am  a  coot-card  indeed. 

He  is  answered. 
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Biist  aerd*  V  ■<  kiurr.  fort)*«ra  art  iifitlter 


mirr 


H  J.»s   y-f-t 


i- 


their  belliv-s  .ind  their  Iwzi*^  tlirrr  voA%.  are  railed 
rirh  r'***'^.  ynsh't  Lrmte^  St^ff,  linrL  l/«V  .  »i.  17*- 
tBut.  at  Irisurr.  tli*^  mutt  Xme  »<«ue  •»f  th  •  -ZX'X  rtth'.'t 
Brnrtl  liVrwise.  and  the  kjn;r  to  luirc  tiirr  hntli^  l:k  -- 
vi«f.  as. God  vilLux.  hr  >\i\\\  havr  th'rrle  «>f  kiMLtrf^ 
iu  ptMnwioo,  ur  sofDcr  {mmt.        d74i/r  tti^<r$.  il  ^JN 

fCOBBING.   HoldiDg  up  the  head  above 
otliera. 

Pan  mihi  prifu^  est.  rav  part  it  lirvt,  inter  preirii*or/« 
ttoho*.  wm^avA  tiMite'  aotaMe,  Caaottt,  wAi0n>jtt%. 
CuHimg  foolrs.  kc. 

r;/4«£«*  Dictiommrie,  ed.  l(i(r».  p.  S'JI. 

tCOBIRONS.     Aodiroiis. 

In  the  kitcfain. — Seawen  larre  pewtrr  di»b«^,  t'ln^e 
daren  of  pevtcr  platei,  thrrr  iroo  poC«  and  b'»»Wr», 
ffwr  bn«ae  »l:itlet«.  two  pevter  candieatik*.  <Nir  irnt 
J4«*k  and  vtrshx.  tvo  fpitt.  t«o  pot  hooL*.  rNir  in 
nrk.  one  (imder.  ua*r  pure  c€  eoiiroms.  flnr»u< 
t<ia|(9.  two  dreaser  board*,  one  eiipb«|tt.o-i-  on^  j:ij. 
one  uUe,  one  {ijrme.  three  old  ehajm.  0/  /  iMfiU'try. 


her  haad  thr  arc  of  beartt.  «:th  a  cmt- 
Ckttf.  Aai's  .Uty-lMr/ 

.'  is  alluded  to  bv  Massiui^er: 

k  of  discaxrixnl  rank  of  as    we  were  ranked 
I  kmf  as  niT  o^  inasser  h^  ed. 

OiJ  Ur.  lii.  1. 

t5ons  Pbrase  Book  [I6S1], 
ard^  we  find  tbis :  **Tlie 
jdl  hare  the  turn-up  card,  if 
ace,  or  a  cote-card.'*  Bui  1 
e  bein«:  tbeu  become  doulit-  * 
'i-card)  is  subjoined.  It  i.« 
tinized :     *'  Distributor    sibi  j 

iodicem    ch.rum     .i    «it   COB-LOAF.    A  large  loaf:    Cof.  .s  u»ed 
hmmana.         This '       -  -.•        f  • 

in   composition  to  express  large,  as 


lut   imuigo 

p  to  pUviog  cards  in  Latin ! 


^  and  c  j^U  c^ri^M  that  we  nae  nowe.  were 
the  ir^^ztrs  of  Mkds  and  fiibe  ^(ids  which,  j 
la:  woojcf  seeme  chnstsans  hare  chanjped  \ 
■nine.  Laancrijc.  H«t«r.  ai*d  sneh  Irke  ■ 

'       I 

roKiifs  Tr^mlif^  «/«•«//  DitiMg,  i-c.  1»77- 

ITHERS.      The    small    or 
hers.  I 


quae    prrtexoxit    uiis.  • 

feaAhers  wLirh  ewer  the  i 

voUfetkm.  S j-m.''*c*iifr .  1>^,  ' 

r  CO/,  or  cottage.     Written  • 


■  disnust  Xc  their  rtAtented  cj»tr$ . 
rr  tmvxit:  a  several  pvMkfe  ftcfltfes  ' 

I  doiak  n.  Brvr*.  B^.t.  /»«//  .  _  4.  ' 

.  wui  be.  nor  yet  m\  itAiL  1 

rther  sheep  bor  ihrpherd  IkjU  , 

htm  favow  ae.  Z^nn/.  IW .  :t.  ( 

anj  meanings ;  among  others  ! 

herring.  The  dictionaries 
a  herritig^cotj  «aK  a  youns 
and    $o    it    appears    iu    the 

passage.  Cob,  tue  vater- 
miniiig  Oil  his  own  name, 
as  a  de^reudant  of  n  kins: ; 
erring,  curreutlv  called  the 
fiMk.  See  Na»h's  Lenten 
is  ancestor,  he  *aT«.  wa.«  the 
terring  broiled  in  Adam  and 
;hen.     He  adds, 

ift.  ka  sob'  w»#  ut  trr>\.  rrra*  ii..rir» 

thrr    b  J  ^.  L".f  Mr»  ,*  ^j  H    ,  % 

hither  wrrb  l-^ir  «    .-.<    brrr-r*  a'  i-s 

■OCT  starve  er*-  be  r  t  »►  *•  -urt.  a*  k 

Hm    r^.  ^rt  2  V»  K    ..  4*'.. 

id  also  to  be  an  ln*b  coin, 
w  no  proof  of  that.  I  find 
»//  in  the  following : 

atrhm maj.  ^eraaimu^. 

inne.  and  ^tjm..  -</••..  daxn"» 

meant  sometiioen  a  rich, 
lerson. 

iH  cMiMf  tfnstj^  ci  irf  r*,  «  Lid. 


cob-nut,  cob-swan,  &c.  But  if  Ajax 
uses  it  to  Thersites,  he  miut  m^au  to 
imply  awkwardness  and  deformity. 
Tro.  ^  Cress.,  ii,  1.  The  pass^^ 
stands  thus,  in  the  mrxiern  editiom^ : 

Tkrr.   Thon  fTun^drst    and  railett  rrer^    ifjnr   *m 

Aehiiics  -.  and  art  as  tml  *ji  enr«  at  h.«  rrrafurs*  «« 

Cerherus  is  a*    P(v%erpcua's  heaaxj.  ar,  that   t'«'*q 

haii'sx  at  huL 

Jj.  MistrewTWrKtes' 

fii^r.  IVj*  shoaJM  KriLe  hia. 

J,    rAljmf' 

Tk^r.  lie  wcmU  pqq  tbre  laio  shiren  with  u.s  C«t  as 

a  saJor  breaks  a  b:»4r:.  i^>^  r-/. 

Thi*  is  des})erately  corrupt.  Of 
"Mistress  Thersites,"  I  can  make 
nothing :  but  the  4to  suggests  the 
true  routing  of  the  rest,  after  trans- 
posing only  one  word,  by  giTing  the 
whole  to  Ttiensite*. 

TV/-.  '«>»a(Mildst  tib^M  «:rJLe  Lljw  .\jax  eukfimf' 
He  v-xijd  »anthre  -nv^  *ib.-;  rr»  kr. 

The  commentator^^,  to  explain  tlie 
other  reading,  say  that  cA-toaf  m^%n% 
"a  crustv  uneTen  loaf,*^  that  it  roav 
suit  Thersites  ;  and  Mr.  Steereus  sars 
it  is  so  used  in  the  midland  coiintic*s ; 
but  Mr.  SteeTcn*  finds  an  usage 
where  he  wauu  it.  Whereas,  if  Ther- 
sites calls  Ajax  cob-loaf,  it  then  retains 
its  analogous  sense,  of  a  "large, 
clumsy  loaf,^  and  the  succeeding 
aiiuMon  to  a  biscuit  is  natural,  and  in 
its  place.  "Thouiih  you  are  Lke  a 
large  loaC  Achilles  wouid  p^iund  yoa 
like  a  biscoit.'  Th«f  passage  Lttle 
deserves  the  laljour  of  correcting,  had 
not  the  correction  lieeu  so  obri«>>is. 
Stealing  of  cotfio^irc*  wa<  a  Christ; 
sport.  Popvf'ir  Att.,  I,  55*«. 
-KOBLIXG.     Prrhaps  for  hobUisg. 
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wnrd.  In  llie  leigii  of  Henry  VIII 
it  was  the  regidenee  of  Tnnstall, 
bishop  of  Durban),  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  built  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  being  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Hence 
Hnll  snys, 

Tliey  Btan'ed  brother  live  and  die 
Witliin  the  cold  Co*il'fi(trhot*r-Sancinur\.       Sat.,  v,  1. 
Or  its  knightiiuo<l  shall  do  Morse,  take  sanciuury,  in 
Cole-harbuur-Biinciuury ,  and  fjist. 

Jt.  Jons.  SilcHt  Worn.,  ii.  3. 
Hjerc  is  that  ancient  niO(U>ll  of  Colr-harbour,  bearinj; 
tlte  nunie  of  tlie  FrudiptH's  Pronicntorie,  and  being  ns 
a  sanctuary  for  bHnquc-rupl  dctlers. 

Heahj's  Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "Richard  III 
granted  it/or  ecer  to  the  College  of 
Heralds,  ^ho  had  lately  received  their 
charter  from  him;  and  Henry  Vll, 
willing  to  anntd  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
eail  of  Sbrewsburv.'*  He  adds,  **  It 
Mas  pidled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  1600."  Illvstrations, 
I,  p.  9.  ' 
COALS,  jfo  carry.  To  put  up  with  insults; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  this  ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
the  servi  aervorumt  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
the  valiant  declaration  of  Sampson,  in 
the  opening  of  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

Grcgorj',  o'  my  word  we'll  not  carry  coals. 

Horn.  .C"  Jul.,  i,  1. 
Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  iirotlters  in  hlchinjr.  and 
in  Calais  they  stole  a  lire-shovel :  I  knew,  by  ihat  piece 
of  senice,  the  men  would  carrif  anih.     Urn.  V,  lii,  1. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  tbey  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.  Puntarvolo 
savs. 

See !  here  comes  one  that  will  earn/  ronh,  erjjo,  will 
hold  my  dog.  B.  Jons.  Et.  J/.  out  o/U.,  v,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coais. 

In  most  of  these  cases  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
Rut  abundance  mav  be  found  in  the 
notes  upon  the  first  example. 


t2o   COAPPEAR.     To  appear  nt  the 
same  time  with. 

Tliy  torch  will  burn  more  clear 
In  nijjht's  un-Titan'd  hemisphere ; 
Heaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  can  never  fiHip}*«r. 

QuarUs's  E»»tM. 

COAST,  r.     To  approach.     Nearly  the 
same  as  to  accost. 

Who  are  these  that  coast  m? 
You  told  me  the  walk  was  private. 

li.SFl.MinditiiIin,\,l 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doii^ 
them  what  (lania{;e  he  might.  Boliusk..  iii,  p.  3a2. 

Warburton  well  conjectured  that 
coast  should  be  read  in  the  followiag 
passage,  instead  Qf  cost.  But  it  is 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

That  hateful  duke. 
Wliose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
W^ill  coast  my  crown.  3  Hen.  II.  1. 1 

The  modern  editions  have  adopted  it. 
For  further  examples,  see  Todd. 
tCOAST,  s.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  fr%'  u  coast  of  lamb. — Take  a  coast  of  lamb,  and 
parboil  it,  take  out  all  the  bones  as  nt^r  as  yun  ran, 
and  take  4 or  5  yolks  of  f^*  beaten,  a  little  th>THC  and 
sweet  manoraiu.  and  parsly  minced  very  email,  anil 
beat  it  with  the  eggs,  and  cut  your  huiib  intti  isquan- 
pieces.  and  dip  them  into  the  e^p  and  herbs,  ami  fn 
iheni  with  butter,  then  take  a  little  butter,  whitt-win' . 
and  sugar  for  sauce. 

.Y  True  Geullnntuiau'.*  Mi./hf.  IfiTr* 

tCOASTER.     An  inhabiUnt  of  tlu-  sea 
coast. 

Ji.  Sir.  if  you  had  beene  present,  you  never  saw.  ii  •• 
heard  any,  or  KngUsh  man  or  other  coaslrr,  «.r  mo 
nuin,  or  i lander,  use  more  malicious  invi-uiioii^.  iiKtn- 
diabolicall  deceites.  practise  more  knavish  ritninii|!«>. 
with  girds,  answeres.  and  which  had  beene  ablr  mtli- 
out  winde  to  have  tunied  any  mill  topitic  turviiv 

The  rfis:,eufffr  of  BrurruHfo,  IGl? 

A  COASTING,  s.  An  amorous  approach  ; 
a  courtship. 

O  these  encountcrers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
Tliat  give  a  coast'nuj  welcome  ere  it  rom«s. 

Tro.  .y  Cress.,  \\ .  '> 

See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
fCOAT.  Till  three  coats  is  a  master,  a 
pbrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  Overbur\. 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  lonir 
wbile. 

He  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  dny  and  outrunm^ 
darkenessc.  His  life  m  like  a  hawkes,  the  brst  p;iit 
mewed ;  and  if  he  live  ///.'  three  coates  is  a  master. 

Ocrrhnr^'s  Neif  and  Choise  Characters,  161  ■'• 

COAT-CARDS.  The  figured  cards,  nov 
corruptly  called  court-cards.  Knavo. 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  courts, 
though  kings  and  queens  belong  to 
them.  Thev  were  named  Irom  their 
dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abun- 
dant.    One  savs, 

I  aiu  a  coat-eard  indeed. 

He  is  answered, 


I 


hf  Jiod  ia  hvE  bmuL  tli 


Id  Robertson's  Pbraae  Book  [1681], 
under  Card,  we  find  this:  "The 
dealer  shall  have  the  turn-up  card,  if 
it  be  an  ace,  or  a  cole-card."  But 
the  usage  being  then  become  doubt- 
ful, (court-eani)  is  nubjoined.  It  is 
thus  Latinized ;  "  Distributor  sibi 
retioebit  indicem  chartani,  si  sit 
monaii,  aut  imago  humanit."  This 
WHS  a  help  to  pluving  cards  in  Latin  I 

>ForIlirkinpwd(»ili»''ifritli>lweiiKDOirt.wfre 
in  o^r  lime*  the  imaretoIicJoLi  And  falAc  gvdB*hirli, 
rucf  iheT  that  would  vtEUie  chhitiujt  IjBve  ehfULKfd 
iiiio  ChMltTiiiine.  LnunccLgt.  Hector,  snd  mcb  Ijke 

I'srlUnoJf'f  Tmli 

tCOAT-l'EATHERS. 
body  feathi 


cottage.     Written 


i-he  Ibem 


to  llitir 


.,  B'il.  1 


Unn  fall  do1p}Lin. 

itr  ™u,  VU&  Ue.  nor  ,^.       — , 

Shall  Deilber  ihcfip  nor  iheplierc]  hold 

Kircpt  thau  laioni  atr.  Omul-  Sil.,  \v. 

COB,  bad  many  meanings ;  among  others 
that  of  a  herring.  The  dictionaries 
■ay  that  n  herriiig-coli  was  a  young 
herring,  and  so  ic  appears  in  tlie 
following  passage.  Cob,  tlie  water' 
bearrr,  punning  on  bis  own  name, 
says  he  was  n  desceudunt  of  h  king; 
namely  herring,  currently  called  the 
king  of  Ji»h.  See  Nash's  Lenten 
Stuff.  His  ancestor,  he  say^,  was  the 
first  red-herring  broiled  in  Adam  and 
Eve's  kitchen.     He  adds, 

•onl  B-M  lujr  imst.  mat,  mightj 


UiihcT.  a.J< 


Coll  is  said  alio  to  be  an  Iriig 
but  I  know  no  proof  of  that. 
herring  enh  in  the  following : 


■Uui  tlK  kiiDC  lo  hnn  (ker  Unili 


fCOB-IRONS.     Andirons. 

In  Ibt  kildiin.— SFm-CB  Inivc  pcvlcr  duhc  three 
diRi'u  oT  pewter  plntn,  ihree  iranpDU  hikI  Imulit'i. 
fiAT  Htjhh  ikillpt*,  twu  jwirtpr  cBiwIeitik*.  our  inm 

t™|i.°im.  a.ai  "toi!3!^e  ^ph«<a.oii. 

oil.:  ublr.  oiw  forme,  tlirce  old  eha^  OU  I^rr^lorf. 

COB^LOAF.  A  large  loaf.  Co/)  is  used 
in  composition  to  express  largp,  us 
cob-nut,  eoh-»vian,  &c.  But  if  Ajax 
uses  it  to  Tbersites,  lie  must  mi'an  to 
imply  awkwardness  and  defoi-inity. 
Tro.  ^  Cre»9.,  ii,  I,  The  passage 
stands  thus,  iu  the  modern  editions: 


Aj.  I-M 

Oft.  111!  miuld  Dim  tliec  inio  >liiven  •riih  hit  li.t.  :it 

11  HilW  broikil  ■  biakcl.  L.,r.  i-il. 

This  is  desperately  corrnpt.  Of 
"Mistress  Thersites,"  I  can  make 
notliing :  but  the  4to  suggests  the 
true  reading  of  the  rest,  after  trans- 
posing only  one  word,  by  giving  the 
whole  to  Tliersites. 


The  commeniator.-',  to  explain  ihe 
other  reading,  say  that  c«^-/oa/ means 
"a  crusty  uneven  loaf,"  that  it  may 
suit  Thersile^i ;  and  Mr.  Sieevcufl  says 
it  is  so  used  in  the  midland  counties ; 
but  Mr.  Steevens  finds  an  usage 
where  be  wants  it.  Whereas,  if  Tiler- 
sites  calls  Ajax  cob-loaf,  it  then  retains 
its  analogous  sense,  of  a  "  large, 
clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  a  biscuit  ia  natural,  and  iu 
its  place.  "Thou);ii  you  are  like  a 
large  loaf,  Achilles  would  pound  you 
like  a  biscuit."  The  passage  little 
deserves  the  labour  of  corrfcting,  had 
not  the  correction  been  so  obvious. 
Stealing  of  coli-lonees  wasaChrislma* 
sport.  Popi'ho-  J»l.,  i,  ;t.iH. 
tCOBLING.     Pi-rlmps  for  hobbling. 
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wnrd.  In  llie  reign  of  Heniy  VIII 
it  was  the  residence  of  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  when  probably  it 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary. 
These  were  still  retained,  when  small 
tenements  were  afterwards  built  upon 
the  spot,  which  let  well,  as  being  a 
protection  to  persons  in  debt.  Hence 
Hall  says. 

They  staned  brother  live  and  die 
Within  the  cold  Cotil-hnrbofr-^^ancimry.       Sttt..  v.  1. 
Or  its  knighthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanciuury,  in 
Cole-harbuur-mnciuuT\,  and  fast.  .. 

Jt.  Jotis.  Silfut  H'om.,  11,  3. 
Here  is  that  anrient  niodoll  of  Colf-harbour,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Pro«Iigali's  Pronientorie,  and  being  as 
a  sanctuary  for  bHnque-rnpl  (letters. 

Heah/s  Disc,  of  a  New  World,  p.  182. 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "Richard  111 
granted  it/or  eter  to  the  College  of 
Heralds.  >nho  had  lately  received  their 
charter  from  him;  and  Henry  Vil, 
willing  to  annid  every  public  act  of 
his  predecessor,  gave  it  to  the  then 
earl  of  Shrewsburv.''  He  adds,  **It 
Mas  pidled  down  by  earl  Gilbert, 
about  the  year  1600/'     Ilhistrations, 

I.  p.  9. 
COALS,  jfo  carry.  To  put  up  with  insults; 
to  submit  to  any  degradation.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  this  ;  that  in 
every  family,  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals, 
were  esteemed  the  very  lowest  of 
menials.  The  latter  in  particular  were 
the  servi  servorum,  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  See  Black  Guard.  Hence 
the  valiant  declaration  of  Sampson,  in 
the  opening  of  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

Grcgor}',  o'  my  word  we'll  not  carry  conlt. 

Rom.  .(•  Jul.,  i,  1. 
Nyni  and  Bardolpli  are  sworn  brothers  in  hiching.  and 
in* Calais  they  stole  a  lire-shovel :  1  knew,  by  that  jiiere 
of  ser\  ice,  tlie  men  would  carry  cimlf.      lint.  V,  iii,  :2. 

He  means  to  insinuate  that  they  were 
base,  cowardly  rascals.  Puntarvolo 
savs, 

See!  here  conies  one  that  will  rarnf  ronh,  ergo,  will 
hold  uiy  dog.  B.  Jons.  Kt.  J/.  ont  of  U.,  v,  1. 

This  is  said  upon  the  approach  of  a 
servant  with  a  basket,  probably  of 
coaU, 

In  most  of  these  ca^es  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably meant.  See  Collier. 
The  phrase  is  too  common  in  old 
authors  to  require  further  illustration. 
But  abundance  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  upon  the  first  example. 


fTo   COAPPEAR.     To  appear   at    the 
same  time  with. 

Tliy  torch  will  burn  more  clear 
In  night's  un-Titan'd  hcuiisphere; 
Heaven's  scornful  llaniesaud  thine  can  never  co-apyrar. 

QuarUys  £Mhlcais. 

COAST,  r.     To  approach.     Nearly  the 
same  as  to  accost. 

Wlio  are  these  that  coast  us  ? 
You  told  me  the  walk  wiis  private. 

B.  S-  fi'  3At«rf  i«  Mill ,  i,  1 

Also,  to  pursue : 

William  Douglas  still  couslrd  the  Englislinien.  doing 
them  what  damage  he  might.         Holinsh.,  iii,  p.  SJ-2. 

Warliurton  well  conjectured  that 
coast  .should  be  read  in  the  following 
passage,  instead  q^  cost.  But  it  is 
not  a  term  of  falconry. 

That  Imteful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  deaii-e. 
'ViiW.  coast  my  crown.  3  Hen.  17,  i.  1 

The  modern  editions  have  adopted  it. 
For  further  examples,  see  Todd. 
fCOAS T,  *.     The  ribs  of  meat. 

To  fr\'  u  coast  of  lamb. — ^Takc  a  coast  of  Ian»b.  and 
parboil  it.  take  out  all  the  Iwnes  as  lu-ar  as  you  ran, 
and  take  4  or  5  yolks  of  «-gg»  beaten.  ;>  little  thy  me  ami 
sweet  marionu'n,  and  paisly  minced  very  sniail.  and 
beat  it  with  tin;  eggs,  and  cut  xour  hunb  into  squnu- 
pieces,  and  dip  them  into  the  evrp  and  lu-rbs.  jind  fr> 
ihem  with  butter,  then  take  a  liltle  butter,  wbitt-wim  , 
and  sugar  for  sjiuee. 

.■{  Tnir  Grtillnnjiiin,i\i  DeUffht.  \W'i\ 

tCOASTER.     An  inhabitant  of  the  sen 
coast. 

B.  Sir.  if  you  had  beene  present,  you  no\ cr  taw.  iii,» 
heanl  any,* or  Knglish  man  or  otiirr  coaslir.  tn-  r\\v\ 
num.  or  ifander,  use  more  nudirions  inv(  tnions.  nion- 
dialiolicall  deceites,  pmctise  more  knaxisli  ritntiingh. 
with  girds,  answeres.  and  wlncli  b:ul  \nv\\v  ablf  with- 
out winde  to  have  turned  iiny  mill  topsie  tnr\  w. 

The  Piis.^ei,<j( r  uj  lirnrrnulo,  101 -\ 

A  COASTING,  s.  An  amorous  approach  ; 
a  courtship. 

O  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongiu'. 
Tliat  give  a  cottstiug  welcome  ere  it  conns. 

Tro.  .V  Cft-jtf.,  iv.  .', 

See  Cote,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  word. 
fCOAT.  Ti/l  three  coats  is  a  master,  a 
phrase  used  by  sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  lonir 
while. 

lie  is  wel  winded,  for  he  tires  the  dny  and  outninnt  < 
darkenesse.  His  life  is  like  a  hawkes.  the  best  p;m 
mewed ;  and  if  be  li\c  ////  tfirrr  conte^  i.*  //  mtutrr. 

Ocrrhnry's  Mnr  and  Choisf  Chnracters.  16 1-"-. 

COAT-CARDS.  The  fijruicd  canis,  now 
corruptly  called  court-cards.  Knavo. 
we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  courts, 
though  kings  and  queens  belong  to 
them.  They  were  named  Irom  their 
dresses.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abun- 
dant.    One  says, 

I  am  a  con  (-card  indeed. 

He  is  answered. 


<ir  quwii.  Bmrliy.  W 


In  RoberUon'a  Phrase  Book  [1681], 
under  Gird,  we  find  tliin :  "Tin 
denier  shall  linve  tlie  turn-up  rard,  il 
it  be  an  ace,  or  a  cote-card."  llui 
llie  usage  beinfc  tbeii  become  duulit- 
fid,  (court-card)  is  Hubjojned.  It  is 
thus  Latinized :  "  Distributor  sibi 
retiiiebit  indicem  chartam,  ai  sit 
monns,  aut  imago  httmana."  This 
yifi»  a  help  to  plnvins  cards  in  Latin  ! 

tFortli.'kiggiudcrWffWritliatweiueiiint.irerc 


ii.Ui  Cliart.iiuune,  Lnui.cc 

lot,  H«lor,  . 

it  >uc 

,;r 

'"""rtLrlkimotfi  7V™/u 

r,s^n,tDi«^.ft. 

isn 

tCOAT-l'EATHERS 

The 

mall 

or 

body  feathers. 

pcmiH-   reMilticn.   fflino 

ft  que  preteiunl 

ruAxmum.     Tte  Itwr 

f«tl»n  whi 

h  w. 

lHnl> ;  Hinr  CBllftnrn. 

Name 

COATK.  for  cot,  or 

cottage. 

WritteQ 

also  cole. 

Anil  PBTj  nuM  a  ttxcni  punan  llontn 
Upoiliiidolpliin.  Bnxa.Bril.  Pu(.,  ii,t. 

Hf  AM/.  Hltli  bE,  iinr  tM  mv  tbll. 
:^hiill  neither  fhcep  oof  i]i«p1icrd  hold 

COB,  linti  ranny  raeauings ;  among  others 
thai  of  a  hfrring.  Tlie  dictionariea 
My  tlint  11  herriiig-coli  was  a  young 
licrring,  and  so  ii  appears  in  the 
following  passage.  Cob,  tlie  water- 
beart-r,  jiutming  on  his  own  name. 
Bays  he  was  a  de^ceiidiint  of  n  king; 
namely  herring,  currently  called  the 
king  of  fish.  See  Nash's  Lenten 
Stuff.  *  His  ancestor,  he  says,  was  the 
first  rcd'herring  broiled  in  Adam  and 
Eve's  kitchen.     He  adds, 


rT. 


in  said  also  lo  be  an  Irish  coiu, 
I  know  no  proof  of  that.  I  find 
■iiig  cn/i  in  the  following : 


tkdr  bellii'i  luiil  Ihrir  buf 
rirh  oMrt.     Xaili'i  Ir^lia 

wi.>r. u.a<Hl  wiUin)[.  hdlnillhtValb'cHe' 


■  tlirrr  nxlft,  an  mll^ 
_HiHei>rilu'vr.'t.»(W 
loknnlliiTI 


tCOBBING.  Holding  up  the  head  nbovr 


(Tiftirj'ili'cfuiurlf.  «d.  1<UI9.  p.  3'Jt. 

fCOB-IRONS.     Andirona. 

doiPii  or  pcwlir  plirin,  three  iron  poti  wd  hixiki'i. 

luD]^.  tiro  drvucrlxnidi.  one  eupbqpM,  DILL' fi^TnlLil. 
eiirliibtr.oneforac.thrceoldehajlS,  m,l l.:-'M..'s. 

COB-LOAF.  A  large  loaf.  Coh  is  used 
in  composition  to  express  large,  ns 
coh-nut,  eob-tman,  &c.  But  if  Ajn\ 
uses  it  to  Thersites,  he  must  nii'aii  in 
imply  awkwardness  and  defuiiniiy. 
Tro.  ^  Cress.,  ii,  1.  The  passage 
stands  thus,  in  the  modern  editions: 

Tirr,  lliou  gniiulilrit.  Mid  nuteit  unrry  himr  uii 


Ccrhonu 


f-  "i" 


ICQIlt,,    D 


«Ti™it«; 

u  ibouiailllrite  hio. 


■upt. 


■ti".  iU  Wgukl  nun  tliec  ialo  ghl 

This     is     desperately 

"Mistress  Thersites," 

nothing :    but  the   4to   suggests    tlie 

true  reading  of  tlie  rest,  after  tiaiis- 

posing  only  one  word,  by  giving  the 

whole  Co  Tliersitei>. 

lle'«oulii(iuuili«imo'iphiv"'^',W'       *" 

The  cammeniators,  to  explain  t'.ic 
other  reading,  asy  that  co6-/oa/' means 
"a  crusty  uneven  loaf,"  that  it  msy 
suit  Thersites  ;  and  Mr.  Steevena  says 
it  is  so  used  in  the  midland  counties ; 
but  Mr.  Steevens  finds  an  usage 
where  he  wants  it.  Whereas,  if  Ther- 
sites calls  Ajnx  cob-loaf,  it  then  retains 
its  analogous  sense,  of  a  "  large, 
clumsy  loaf,"  and  the  succeeding 
allusion  to  a  biscuit  is  natural,  and  iu 
its  place.  "Though  you  are  like  a 
large  loaf,  Achilles  would  pound  you 
like  a  biscuit."  The  passage  little 
deserves  the  laliour  of  correcting,  had 
not  the  correction  been  so  obvi'tus. 
Stealing  of  coMoavei  was  a  Christmas 
sport.  Popninr  Aat.,  i,  35t<. 
tCOBLING.     Perhaps  forhobbhng. 
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Sincr  G.  V.  tlir  nt'.limj  ImiIict  wriit  t«  >  iii.1««  to  trim 
a  ^riitU-'i  mi.  iiiui  iiiiviiij^  ]umiUM''d  aii<l  ntinb'd  his 
p*'nik*-.  villi  iiiiiny  iliXieroiiH  >ii:i|>8  uf  his  liiiprv, 
liitlu- M  iii»  Ix-aiit*  iiuU  put  all  thiii;j:9  in  urdrr,  uai 
for*  trti  1(1  run  home  to  fetch  his  mzor. 

Poor  JtobiH,  17S8. 

C()BWE15-LAWN.     A   very   fine  trans- 
parent iawD. 

Tiiin  clouds,  like  scurfs  of  roh-ieeb  latcu, 

Veil'd  hcav'u's  luiwt  glonous  e^e. 

Itraift!  Nump.,  6,  p.  1490. 
Shee  [a  sempstress]  hath  a  pretty  faculty  in  presenting 
herself  to  tne  view  of  passen)ct'r«  hy  her  n»ling  eyes, 
glancing  tlirongh  the  hangings  of  tiffhny.  or  cttbireb' 
IntcHe,  Lrn  ton's  Leas.  Char.  23. 

tCOBWEB-LEARNING.    Flimsy  learn- 
ing. 

But  amongst  these  studies  vou  must  not  forget  the 
unicum  necessuhum,  tm  Suntlaics  and  holy -day  es,  let 
divinity  be  the  sole  ohject  of  yonr  s|>ecuiation,  I'n  com* 


orison  wherof  all  other  kuuuledn:   is    hut    lobvcch 

isquilue  cirteni. 
ifoirfirs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 


USUI  son  « 

IcHiuiMff  ; 


prK  qua  quisquilue  cirtera. 


COCK.  A  viiIjjjHr  corruption,  or  pur- 
posi'd  disguise,  of  the  name  of  God, 
in  favour  of  pious  ears,  which  in  early 
times  were  not  yet  used  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  it.  Hence,  by  cock,  by 
cock  and  pie,  and  such  softened  oaths. 
We  find  also  cockS' passion,  cocks-body, 
and  other  allusions  to  the  Saviour,  or 
his  body,  as  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Host  :  ai  d  Mhen  that  belief  was  dis- 
carded, the  expression  still  remained 
in  use. 

tf.  Ity  the  masse  I  will  lioxc  you. 
J.  \\\  cocke  1  will  foXf  vou. 

bniHdH  and  nth.,  O.  PI.,  i.  '216 
By  ri  rkr  tUi'y  are  to  blame.  llaml.,  iv,  5. 

Bi/  rock  and  pi/e,  justice  Shallow's 
famous  oath,  adds  the  jot>,  or  sacred 
book  of  offices,  to  the  former  name. 
But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  justice. 
**  By  cock  and  pie  and  mousefoot,"  is 
quoted  from  the  old  play  of  Soliman 
and  Perseda,  Orig.  of  Drama,  ii,  p. 
211. 

^oyt  by  cock  and  pic,  you  luvcr  spoke  a  truer  word 
in  your  life.  IfVy  Jiri/nilrd. 

S«e  the  notes  on  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  1. 
See  also  Pie. 
tCOCK.     The  lock  of  a  gun  ! 

Is  thy  Cult  rrsidy,  and  tliy  )>owder  dr}? 

Marh/trr's  Last's  Dotninioii,  iii,  5. 

t^  COCK  OF  TWKNIT.  One  which 
has  killed  twenty  antagonists  in  the 
pit. 

Lnys.  She  is  a  widow*,  don,  consider  that ; 

ilas  buried  one  was  thouglit  h  Hercules, 

Two  cubits  taller,  and  a  nian  that  cut 

Three  inches  deeper  in  the  »iy,  than  I ; 

Consider  that  too : 

She  may  be  cock  o'  Itcent^.  nay,  for  aught 

1  know,  she  is  immortai.  Shirley's  Brothers, 

-fTo  COCK.     To  vaunt ;  to  swagger. 


The  spiil»-r  and  fly,  that  erst  tlicr«  bragde  i»nd  roeH. 

llrytrood's  Spidrr  and  Ffir,  1556. 

COCK,  for  cock-boat.  A  small  boat; 
whether  attached  to  a  ship  or  not.  I 
do  not  find  that  it  is  now  the  sea-term 
for  any  boat  th^re  used. 

Yon  tall,  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  htr  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
.VImost  too  snmll  fur  sight.  Lear,  i\ ,  6. 

Mr.  JSteevens  and  others  have  shown 
that  this  abbreviation  is  not  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare.     He  quotes, 

I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cock,  Sur. 

Trag.  nf  Uoff.naH. 

and  Mr.  Tudd  this  : 

They  take  view  of  all-sized  cocks,  barges,  and  risher- 
Iraats  hovering  on  the  coast.  CarevU  Corntpoll. 

tCOCK-ALE.  A  sort  of  ale  which  was 
very  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  for  its  superior  quality,  but 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  not 
clear. 

My  friend  by  this  time  (knowing  tlir  entertaiiiiiK'nt  (4 
the  house)  had  culld  lor  a  bottle  of  cock-itlr,  of  w Inch 
I  tasted  a  glass,  but  could  not  ctmcci^c  it  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  mixture  of  small-beer  and  treacle,  (f  th.s 
be  cvck-ole,  said  I,  e'en  let  coiks-mmhs  diink  it. 

Thr  Uni.t  sn  .>'/-«.  5f>9S. 
TrHD.  Nay,  nay.  no  niuie  so'irU'tie  than  « »•!  do  u« 
goou ;  but  that's  all  one  ]i«Kik  >r.  Mr.  Spnuv.  for 
your  Mine  1  don't  h»vf  it -.  and  lor  your 'iK-.  ve  li.i\e 
not  a  drop  in  Ixaidon  worili  dritikin-.';  that '»  tin*  -liort 
on't. 

Spr.  How,  Mr.  Trnpcnny.  n<tf  a  drop  «  oil  It  ilriikin^? 
l)id  you  e\cr  timtc  our  cmk-ah .' 
Tnip.  Cock-^le,  tut;  wlnit's  iliat? 
Spr.  Why,  there  you  »lu'W  vour  i}{ni)raiifc      Irok  yc. 
sir,  1  lay  \c  live  |toiind  you  shall  sjiy,  \e  nevrr  t.i?iVd 
the  hke  in  the  count  rv. 

'  The  ll'oiiinn  tnra'd  Hnfl.i  1076. 
But bv your  leave.  Mr  Foct.  iioiwiiltstandiiiL'  ilie  large 
commendations  yon  give  the  jairrof  liurley.  \it  if  mni- 
par'd  with  canary,  it's  no  iiioit  iliaii  a  iiiulc-lnll  tu  a 
monniaiti ;  whftlier  it  \n'.rork-iile.  C'liiiia  ale  rasln-ny- 
ale,  sage-ale,  innr\v-gni»»-:ilc.  lioi>e-rMld  >ii  ale, 
lianibetli-iile.  Hiill-alr.  l);irli\-ah-,  Norih  tlown-nle, 
double-al'*.  Miiali-alr.  March-lit-iT,  nor  nium.  I  In/  made 
at  St.  Catheniics.  put  iIumh  all  lo'^rtlicr.  ate  not  to  be 
compared  to  a  uImss  uf  pnic.  racy,  <>|>:irk,!in<;  brisk, 
rich,  generous,  mat,  enoicf.  t>4lon»us,  «l<  ln-ions.  beart- 

I'our  Hohm,  17'^fc». 

•Aild- 


revn  ing  camwy. 


tCOCKBR.AINKl).  nair-l.ninie.I 
headed. 

And  these  arc  prnjicr  lo  dmnrkt.'ds.  foolf*.  nDiilde 
men,  and  cncke-hratfufj.  Louiatins  tin  Fa m Hot/.  1.'>9S. 
Py.  Dotal  llioH  ji»ke,  co^k-hnitud  fo  ili- .  TIkhi  bast 
Utterly  spoilnl  iliisyouii;/  nian  win  nir  ttmu  lir<iu<^|iif>st 
instead  of  the  ciiniu  li.  w  liiu  •ii  tlioii  pK-tt  :tlMiui  to 
deceive  \\%.  Trrmr  in  Ko-il-.iff,  I<;l4. 

Now  cock-hrtund  xouMis  «ill  llirow  ul  nwks, 
Hut  they  alone  drsrrvt-  sin-li  knorks; 
For  'tis  a  cniel.  wickitl  iliiif^. 
Should  be  loib.ildeti  by  W'.c  kiii^! 

V<Hn  Itof'iii.  1777. 
Now  Pisces  rTibs,  the  scaly  star, 
That  ends  ihe  ciirnit  of  the  \e  ir ; 
Wliicb  doth  progU'isiiratr  «<•  «a\. 
Ripe  pamakes  on  tlic  I'oiirtn-inli  da)  ; 
As  also  tlicre  shall  *iorr  oi  Cin-k-*. 
By  rofk-lirnind  \»m[]\%  iWrn  »uHcr  knwks  r 
To  makt'  rock-br4)lli  \\  Incli  w  im  •«  In  slow 
On  feelile  liiislr-imN    »\  Jio  i-;;:.'l  i  (». 

r<H>r  lt..h..,.  17:!8. 

tCOCK-SURE.      The   origin    of    this 
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phrase  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  occurs 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Chalkhill, 
and  is  probably  much  older. 

Xnw  did  Ora-.idin  lauffb  witliin  her  sleeve, 
Thinking  all  >vu9  cock-sure. 

ThaUna  and  Clearchus,  p.  89. 

COCKAL.  The  game  played  with  sheep's 
bones,  instead  of  dice,  similar  to  the 
ancient  talus  or  astragalus.  Ludns 
talaris.  Also,  the  bone  itself  used  in 
tliat  /game,  called  also  corruptly, 
huckle-bone ,  It  is  the  pastern  bone 
of  the  animal. 

The  altar  is  not  here  foure-squni-e, 

Nor  in  a  form  triangular; 

Nor  made  of  glame,  or  wood,  or  itonc, 

Bat  of  a  httle  transverse  !>one, 

HHiich  boves  and  bruckel'd  children  csill 

(Playing  tor  points  and  pins)  cockall. 

Hcrriek,  Hetprr.,  p.  102. 
Tlie  nncients  used  to  play  nt  eoekall,  or  cnsting  of 
hiickle-bonea,  which  is  done  with  sheep's  bones. 

Lamnia  Lenin.,  Engl.  Transl.,  p.  368. 

The  bone  itself  is  thus  mentioned  : 

Lsistlv  chief  comfort  and  hilarity,  signified  by  the 
coci-iiUhone,  pwfore  mentioned  as  taint}  which  espe- 
cially IS  competent  to  young  age. 

Optick  Glasse  of  HvMors,  Ep.  Dtd. 
iTiilus  pronus.  wmn|«,  Aristot.  qui  jactus  prosper  erat. 
Tjtke  all:  cockall:  a  luckie  cast.  Nomenclator 

+But  ne«cs  of  this  makes  scrivener  wary, 

And  eight  i'tti'  hundred  don  look  awry. 

That  we  do  stoop  to  sums  as  small 

As  children  venture  nt  cock-all. 

Wit  Keatfrt'd,  1658. 
UiCai  M  trivial  sports,  b\it.  oh  !  your  poet  shames 
Ti»  bid  you  be  experienc'd  in  some  games. 
Yet  'long  they  to  my  art :  tlien  be  uoi  nice 
To  learn  to  play  at  cockall  or  at  dice. 

(hid  de  Arte  Anutndi,  1677,  P-  80. 

COCKARD,  or  COCKADE.  Cocarde 
being  the  original  word  in  French, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  it  should  so 
long  have  lost  its  r,  in  our  usage.  Yet 
Pope  has  retained  it,  and  seems  to 
accent  the  word  on  the  first  syllable. 

To  that  bright  circle  that  commands  our  duties. 
To  vou,  superior  eiKhteen-penny  beauties. 
To  the  lac'd  hat  and  cockard  of  the  pit. 
To  all,  in  one  word,  we  our  cause  submit, 
Who  think  good  brec«linK  is  akin  to  wit. 

Epil.  to  Three  Hours  after  Marriage. 

fCOCKAPERT.     Saucy. 

Your  cocknpert  pride  and  your  covetous  liarts 
Have  brought  more  then  three  parts  of  our  lis  about. 

Heyicood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1656. 

COCKATOO.  The  crested  parrot.  It 
is  punned  upon  in  the  following 
passage : 

Mv  name  is  Coek-a-lvo,  use  me  respectively.  I  will  be 
cock  o'  three  else.     B.  and  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Latci/er,  ii,  3. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  game  cocks 
were  stvled  from  the  number  of  their 
victories,  cocks  of  two,  or  more. 
Which  the  following  passage  seems  to 
confirm.     [See  Cock  of  twenty.] 


Consider, 
She  may  be  eock-a-ttrrtili/ ;  nny  for  ought 
1  know,  she  is  iniuiortul. 

S/iirlrii's  Brother*,  iii,  p.  JW. 

COCKATRICE,  or  13ASILISK.  An 
imaginary  creature,  snpposed  to  be 
produced  from  a  cock*s  egg ;  a  pro- 
duction long  thought  to  be  real.  It 
was  said  to  be  in  form  like  a  serpent, 
with  the  head  of  a  cock.  Sir  Tho. 
Brown,  however,  distinguishes  it  from 
the  ancient  basilisk,  and  in  so  doing 
describes  it  more  particularly.  For, 
says  he, 

Tiiis  of  ours  is  generally  described  with  legs.  wiu.i:»,  a 
serpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crist  or  comb, 
somewhat  like  a  c*rck.  But  the  lmsili.sk  of  chicr  iiiiieii 
was  a  pro|>er  kind  of  serpent,  not  above  ihnc  pnlms 
long,  as  some  lucount ;  iind  different  fnun  otlicr  sor- 
peuts  by  advancing  his  head  and  some  white  marks, 
or  coronary  spots  u]wn  the  crown,  as  all  authoiitic 
writers  have  delivered. 

Enq.  into  f'l'lff.  Errors,  III,  vii,  p.  1:16. 

Many  fables  were  current  respecting 
it.  In  the  first  place  it  was  8upp<»:*ed 
to  have  so  deadly  an  eye,  as  to  kill  by 
the  very  look. 

This  will  BO  fright  them  that  they  will  kill  by  the  look, 
like  cockatrice*.  Ttrrl/th  X.,  lii.  4. 

Say  thou  but  I, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cocknlrirr. 

Bom.  anil  Jnl.,  iii,  3. 

But  there  was  a  still  further  refine- 
ment, that  it  the  cockatrice  first  saw 
the  person,  he  killed  him  by  it ;  but 
if  the  animal  was  first  seen,  he  died. 

To  no  lords'  cousins  in  the  world,  I  hat«  'cm. 
A  lord's  cousin  to  me  is  a  kind  o(  cockatrice. 
If  I  see  him  tirst  he  dies. 

B.  and  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Latci/.,  iv,  1. 

Dryden  has  also  alluded  to  this  fancy  : 

'  Mischiefs  arc  like  the  rockalrice'*  eye. 
If  they  see  first  they  kill,  if  seen  they  die. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  steel  by  pecking  it. 

Yes,  yes,  Apelles,  thou  nmyst  swim  against  the  stream 
with  the  crab,  and  feed  against  the  wind  with  the 
deer,  and  peck  against  the  steel  with  the  eockatricr. 

Lylg,  Alex,  and  Camp.,  iii,  u. 

Cockatrice  was  also  a  current  name 
tor  a  loose  woman  ;  probably  from 
the  fascination  of  the  eye.  [It  seems 
to  be  applied  especially  to  a  captain* 8 
concnbine.] 

And  withal,  calls  me  at  his  pleasure  I  know  not  how 
many  cocksUrieas  and  things. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Iter.,  iv,  4. 
No  courtier  but  has  his  mistress,  no  captain  hut  Iuk 
his  cockatrice.  Malcontent,  ().  1*1,,  iv,  W, 

t  And  amongst  souldiers,  this  sweet  piece  of  \  ice 
Is  counted  for  a  captaines  cockatrice. 

Taylor*s  Workes,  Ui3(). 
tSome  wine  there. 
That  I  may  conrt  my  cockatrice. 
Care.  Good  captJiiiie, 
Bid  our  noble  frii-nd  welcome. 

Ktllrgrew*s  Pandora,  1666. 
tSome  gatlauts  will  this  month  be  so  penurious  tlmt 
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diry  will  not  part  with  a  cmck'd  irroct  inn  fmor  IkmIv. 
but  oil  I  In  ir  cockatrice  or  pui.quitto  will  bi-siow  half 
:i  doyi  II  Citfety  gowns,  who  in  n-quital  hrstows  on  hiiti 
!lir  r'fiicli  |i6x.  Pvoi  Jtobin.  17*l(i. 

tCOCK-THROWING.  A  practice  which 
prevailed  formerly  at  Shrove-tide, 
when  they  tied  a  cock  to  a  stake, 
and  threw  sticks  at  it.  See  Strutt's 
Pastimes  and  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities. 

Cock-throtciiiff. 

Cock-M-doodle  do.  'tis  the  bravest  game, 

Tuke  n  cork  Ironi  his  dame. 
And  bind  him  to  h  Mnke, 

How  he  strutts,  how  lie  tlirowes. 

How  he  8«uj.'|fei8.  how  he  crowes, 
As  if  the  dny  mwly  brake? 

How  his  mistriss  enckles, 

ThuH  10  tind  hiiii  in  slmekles, 
And  :x'd  tua  pnrk-t breed  jjaiter; 

Uh  till-  ixais  iiud  the  bulls 

Aie  but  coipulent  {;ulis 
To  the  \uliunt  Sluovc-tide  martyr. 

Jf'iU  Recreatious,  1G40. 

COCKE H,  V.  To  train  up  in  a  fondling 
manner.  This  word  has  been  explained 
in  editions  as  obsolete,  but  Todd  shows 
that  it  was  used  bv  Locke  and  Swift. 

-^The  yoii^  man  finurishiiii!  ns  it  Mere  in  the  Aprill  of 
his  age,  corkerrlh  in  hiniseit'e  n  fu<»lisli  imagination  of 
liis  «mne  lustinesoe,  and  ii|mteih  ii  as  a  discredit 
nnto  him  to  seeme  to  feare  the  np|iroach  of  any 
dis-ease,  havinji  ibe  pioxidciit  goveinmmtof  the  laxly 
to  deerrpitc  and  wiiheied  »)lda'.re. 

lUinot>qh's  Mefhod  of  Physicic,  16-4. 

COCKEKEL.     A  voun-  cock. 

Which  of  them for  a  snxjd  wager,  tirst  begins  tn 

crow'-  >:  The  old  cock.  "./.  The  cockrel.  S.  Done. 
Till'  wagLil"  Tntiprat,  ii,  1. 

Yet  i»hall  the  crow  ins  of  these  cockfrrils 
\Vix\'i\\t  a  hon.  "         Kdtr.  11,  O.  PI.,  ii.  253. 

Drvden  has  used  the  word.  See 
Todd.  Still  later,  Mr.  Tucker,  who 
called  himself  Search,  has  employed  it. 

If  there  were  any  free-thinking  cocknilh  in  the  hen- 
roiist.  Ltght  of  Nature y  v,  p.  39. 

There  are  other  traces  of  antiquated 
language  in  that  acute  author. 
tCOCK  ERNUTS.     Cocoa-nuts. 

!Note,  that  in  the  morning  cap.  W'eddell  had  fitted  a 
Fortugall  vessell  (which  had  beene  formerly  taken 
M'ilh  some  coekemuls),  and  purposed  to  have  fired  her 
thwart  the  admiralB  hawse.        Taylor*s  U'orkes,  1630. 

COCKERS.  A  kind  of  rustic  high  shoes, 
or  half-boots  ;  probaldy  from  cocking 
up. 

His  cockers  wei*e  of  eordiwin, 

His  hfK)d  of  miniveer.  Dratft.  Ed  ,  iv. 

Now  doth  he  inly  scoriie  his  Keiuhill-m'ene, 
And  liis  patch'd  cockers  now  tlinpiHcd  biene. 

//«//,  Sal.  IV,  vi. 

tCOCKET.  A  cocket  was  a  ceitificate 
that  goods  had  paid  duty,  which  was 
granted  by  the  authorities  at  custom- 
houses to  merchants,  and  without 
which  no  taxable  commodities  could 
be  exported.  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  **qt(o  gmeius," 


words  which  occurred  in  the  Latin 
form  of  the  document. 
COCK-ri':ArilEK,  the,  on  an  nrrow, 
was  the  feather  which  stood  up  on  the 
arrow,  wheu  it  was  rightly  placed  upon 
the  string,  perpendicularly  nbove  the 
nock  or  notch. 

The  cockej'ealhcr  is  called  tliat  w  Inch  stAiuleth  above 
in  right  nockiiige,  which  if  yuu  do  not  olincrve.  the 
other  fcatht-rs  must  needes  riinne  on  the  bowc,  nad  so 
ni:iiTe  your  shote.  Mchaia.  Toxoph.,  p.  17J. 

fCOCK-HORSE.  To  ride  a-cock-horse. 
is  a  phrase  of  considerable  antiquity, 
to  signify  being  over  proud  Jind  im- 
perious. 

Fooles  that  are  rich  with  multitudes  of  pieces. 

Are  like  p<K)re  simple  sheepe  with  golden  flee«  r!« ; 

A  knave,  that  for  his  wealth  doth  worship  gel. 

Is  like  the  divell  that's  a-cock-horse  set. 

Formont-v  h.ith  this  nature  in  ii  siill, 

Sbtve  to  the  giKxlinan,  muster  to  tin;  ill. 

Taiilurs  ll'orkrs.  1030. 

Pedes  grown  proud  makes  men  mlimrtr  thereat. 

Whose  baser  bleeding,  should  tlicx  think  not  bear  it. 

Nay,  In-  on  cockhorse  ridrs.  how  lilvr  vnu  iliat ': 

Tut !  Pedes  proverb  is.  Win  gold  ami  wtjn  it. 
Hut  Pidt'S  you  have  seen  ilicm  lise  in  Inst, 
That  Ihrough  their  pride  liave  broke  llnir  neck  at 
last.  ll'ith  It'-creations.  ir.Ji. 

The  term  cock-horse  was  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  upstart. 

Our  painted  fools  and  cotk-lior»e  peasantry. 

MarlotP  (ttid  Chiipiiuius  MiiSfituf.  in  fin 

fCOCKISIf.     Wmiton. 

Cuckixfi,  lustie,  leachenms,  salav. 

mihuls"  Diclio.uiitc,  ed.  ICOfe.  p.  C5. 

COCKLE.  The  ayrosteuuia  tjithayo  of 
Linnoeus,  a  weed  otten  troublesome  in 
corn-fields.  An  old  proverb,  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare,  implied  that  he 
who  sowed  cockle  could  not  expect  to 
reap  corn  :  equivalent  to  "As  you  sow, 
you  must  reap." 

Sow  'd  cockle,  reap'd  no  corn. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  iv,  .3. 

The  uietaplior  o(  cockle  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  where  it  makes  so  good 
an  appearance,  is  merely  borrowed 
from  North's  Plutarch. 

In  BtHithing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  minjelves  have   plough'd   lor,  sow  M.   and 
scatter'd.  Corio/..  lii,  1. 

Moreover  he  fCoriolnuus]  said  tliat  they  nonri^lied 
again^«t  themselves  the  naughty  seed  and  corkte  c»f 
iusolencv  and  sedition,  which  had  been  sowed  and 
scattered  among  the  people. 

Mr.  Tfxld  has  shown  that  it  was  only 
ni  consequence  of  a  false  reading,  that 
Dr.  Johiisou  supposed  cock/e  to  be 
used  by  Spenser  for  cockerel. 
COCKLED  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for, 
enclosed  in  a  shell. 

liove's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cocklrd  snails. 

Lote's  L.  L.  iv  3. 


coc 

COCKLE-SHELL.       The    budge    of  a 

pilgrim,  worn  ueiinlly  in  the  front  of 
ilie  lint.  The  hnbit  being  Escred,  this 
served  ns  a  protection,  nnd  therefore 
wne  often  assumed  rs  a  disguise.  The 
escalop  waa  aometimes  used,  and  eiiher 
of  them  implied  n  visit  to  the  sea. 
Thus  in  Ophelia's  haltiid.  the  lover  ii> 


So  a  |iilgrim  is  dencrihed  : 


COCK-I.01tREL.  A  famous  thief  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  said. 
in  II  jtiissnge  quoted  by  Mr.  Beioe, 
ilint  he  rilled  his  t;ni]g  almost  two 
.'ind  twentv  vears,  to  the  year  1533. 
Aneed.  o/Lu.,  i,  p.  396.  Ben  Joneon 
introduces  his  name,  and  a  linmoTous 
sonfjof  his,  inciting  the  devil  to  dinner, 
ill  his  masque  of  the  Gipsii^s  Meta- 
»iorphoaed,  vol.  vii,  p.  408,  ed.  Gif- 
I'ord.  TiiJB  song  wns  long  popular, 
nud  tlii-  lime,  if  any  imi-  shimhl  desire 
to  see  it,  i*  preserved  in  the.Tth  volnnie 
of  Hawkins's  Historv  of  Jlnsic,  Ap- 
pendix.  No.  XXX.  '  [According  to 
kowlands  he  wns  a  tinker  by  Irade. 
He  is  frequently  nlluded  to  by  our 
early  writers.  It  is,  however,  possible 
:liat  the  name  \*  merely  a  ^neric 
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derived  from  Cnquina.  This  famous 
country,  if  it  could  be  found,  i<  de- 
scribed ns  a  rei-ion  "where  tlie  hills 
were  umde  of  KUgar-candy,  and  the 
loaves  ran  down  the  hills,  crying, 
Cotne  eal  me."  It  is  spoken  nf  by 
Balthazar  Bouifacius,  wlio  ^ays,  ■'  Regio 
qundam  est,  qiiam  Cueaniam  vocnnt, 
ex  Hbundantia  panis.  qui  Cruca  lUyrici 
dicitur."  Ill  t  his  place,  he  snyB,"Rura- 
bil  bucceis,  pinet  pultibus,  nin^et 
latcaiiis,  et  grandinnbit  placentis." 
Lib.  ix,  drff.  The  cockney  spoken  nf 
by  Shakespeare  seems  to  liave  been  a 
cook,  as  she  was  making  a  pye. 

ilic  pul  Illl'lll  l.ila  II..  piiMli  nliic.  Lrar.  Ii.  i. 

Yet  it  appears  to  denote  mere  simpli- 
city, sine.-  the  fool  adds. 


,  for  i 


[  he  ] 


termed  CiicA-Lo»el.'\ 
COCKMATE.  probably  a  corruption  of 
co/ietmnte.  q.  v. 

ius'ilI^iTMlilKniic.     '""*       '       "ftill™.  ™l 
lliit  the  Kt.  Ktm  Ihlnit  ii  ^Et  Miiiidt.  *>nker  MM 

COOKNRY.  What  this  word  means  is 
well  known.  How  it  is  derived  there 
is  niucli  dispute.  The  etymology 
Keems  must  probable,  which  derives 
it  from  cookery.  [It  is  probably  s 
diminntive  of  cock,  but  seems  to  he 
used  in  several  distinct  senses  nnd 
lony  have  more  than  one  derivation.] 
Lf  pain  'le  cocajfae,  in  French,  mean- 
ncountry  of  good  cheer;  in  old  l''reii<:b, 
riiqiiiiiiie.  Cocngjia,  in  Italian,  has 
the  same  meaning.     Both  might  he 


Some  lines  quoted  in  Camden's  Hi'- 
mains  seem  to  make  tocieiiey  a  iinme 
for  London,  ns  well  as  for  it''  citizens. 
COOKaJJ-HOOP,  or  COCK-A-HOOP. 
The  derivntiuii  of  tins  familiar  expie  — 
sion  baa  been  disputed.  See  Tudil. 
1  can  add  one  exnmple  of  it->  buing 
used  as  if  to  mark  profuse  waste,  by 
laying  the  coc&  nf  the  barrel  im  the 

Hop  ill):  lo  drink  their  luni^ilio  nni  <rf  ili'iit. 

Bea  Jonson  also  seems  to  show  that 
he  BO  understood  it,  and  his  anthoritv 
is  of  weight.  As  an  example  of  the 
piepoiitioii  itf,  by  which  he  there 
means  q^,  he  gives  this:  "Take  the 
cock  o/loff]  the  hoop."   Eiiffl.  Griim., 

ch.  vi. 

But  it  must  he  owned  that  the  usage 
is  not  always  consistent  with  that 
iirlijin. 
COCK-FIT.  The  original  name  of  the 
pit  in  our  theatres ;  which  seems  to 
imply  that  eoek  Jighting  had  been 
their  original  destination. 

1*1  bnt  Bfntrirc 
Andll^n.-aictliciccQ;  lo!  iiiolHn. 

LeoH,  I>i!tffft^  N*.  Si*ttjtl.t  i,  71, 

One  of  the  theatres,  at  that  period, 
wns  called  the  Cnekpit.  This  was  the 
Phiciiix,  in  Drury-lnue. 


See  bIso  0.  PI., 
COCK-SHUT,  ».  A  large  nH,  Etfciched 
ficrotiH  n  gln<le.  and  so  enspemled  iipiui 
|iolri>  Rs  to  lit  ensily  drRwn  togetlirr. 
Evidently  from  eoak  nnd  thut,  being 
cniploveil  to  cHicli,  or  shut  in,  wood- 
cncks.'  It  is  liardly  necessnry,  I  pre- 
niime.  It)  add,  iliat  those  birdx  were, 
and  still  are,  tisiially  cal'ed  coe/ct,  by 
sportBmeii.  Thene  nets  were  I'hiefly 
used  ill  tlie  twilight  of  ihe  eveniiig, 
when  woadcocks  go  out  to  feed. 
Hfiire  coc/rahul  time,  iinil  cockskul 
light,  were  used  to  express  the  evening 
twilight. 


Julia 


Bnni 


has   been   quoted,   ns 
■ekahut   curd,   wliieli 


nienliuuing 

menus,  says  Sir.  Gifford,  "the 
of  which  the  cockihtit  was  made." 
^Vith  deference  to  such  an  opinion,  it 
iiiennt  rallier  the  cord  by  which  the 
net  was  pulled  together;  which  kind 
of  cord  was  used  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
Sometimes  erroneously  written  eoek- 

Cdidv,  rome  airtT  Iheu.  a  fine  nckiiool  rtenfuE. 

n-tlw.  iii.l,  0.  I-I,  111,  SOT. 

B.  nnd  Fl.  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
lin»e  " rork-livht." 

tCOCK-rilKOPPLED.  If  the  wind- 
pipe i>f  a  bunting-horse  bends  like  a 
bow,  when  he  bridles,  it  is  said  to  be 
cock-tbroppled.  Fair/ax' §  Complete 
Sjiiirtaman,  |>.  ;)2. 

COCOLOCII.  Probably  llie  insect  called 
■  coek-rooch,  one  original  nnmc  for 
which,  kakkerlae,  is  not  vtry  difl'erent. 

Tlun  dulrli  |U«-, 
Foorllyl  nilhlii  tliciErmfili'i  rlnwKirniine. 

A  IwMgliLg,  1  rerJor*.  u  tlun  Brl. 

B.f-n.FiHreit^ii.X. 

The  speech  in  intentionsl  jargon,  but* 

one  insect  having   been    mentioned, 

another  might  naturally  be  introduced. 

tCOD'S'HEAD.  A  stupid  fellow;  a  fool. 

Imi  nmrvniidcd  1»<I  •DO:,  whcr 
TOUT  Ii?f1i  ^  UlHl  TDQ  UKiuld  be  I 
IwllDiHiuibiflB.       Dmim 


2ii^lit^ri 


CODGER.  A  familiar  expression  for  a 
mean  old  person ;  from  cadger,  h 
hnckster,  or  low  traflicker. 

tCODUNGS.  Testicles.  The  mu.k 
henver  was  believed  to  curry  his  per- 
fume in  these,  and  it  was  pretended 
that,  knowing  instinctively  that  this 
was  wh.it  the  hunters  souglit,  wheu 
pursued  it  bit  them  off  and  left  them 
behiud  it,  to  save  ii"  life. 

^im,  llie  wile  bei'er.  wlio.  puna'd  by  forv. 


l>go  monilnin:  tinl  ni.Kiii,  then  liit  dnth. 

IK.  BtI^. 

CODPIECE.      A    part  of  male    dress, 
formei'lv  made  very  conspiciiDiia,  and 


Shuk.  when  he  n-i  la  uii  palilirk  rriit. 
Eat-,  loou'*  lUiikiiw,  oC'li  'here  the  lent. 
nii-t  Mi-r*  IbE  iiHlR  or  Uu>  kniKi  thmlir  ° 
men.  Vlhc  HRiiDM  inirrli  (key  lr>;i  drKir, 

«o  lui^n.  cnUH  I  up.  .n   "  "  "'■  "Jj^;^^       . ,,_ 

fCOEIANEAN.    Coevsl.  From  ihe  Lat. 


COFFEE-HOUSE.  Tbe flJ^'was  ope'ned 
iu  London  in  1652.  Sandys,  not  long 
before,  thii^  curiously  de-'tcribes  them, 
as  existing  in  Turkey. 

Altbouth  llicjr  [ihr  Turkt]  hf  deitilair  oT  lavcm. 
vet  th^  JiBte  tlirir  t&fii^otiwfi,  vjueh  Hmrth-nt 
nHmble  then.  Thenthey  lit  rlu1liRf[  nwrt  oTlh* 
iKs ;  Old  lippe  of  h  drinkr  mlled  nffa,  (uT  the  imrv 
Uul  it  it  swle  ofi  in  litUe  Cliinn  iIiiIiflh  hot  u  llin 
nniuSeriti  lilirki  ■•  iiailr.iinil  l»iinK  not  ■■nth 

■mouptlhe  LBredEiiHHiiHiii,)iiliicli  hdpeiii,  ■•  ihev 
uy.  diction,  and  prociiRlli  Hleenty.    frattU,  p.  G^ 

COFFIN,  *.  The  raised  crust  of  a  pie, 
or  nuy  other  article  of  pastry.  Tiie 
word  was  derived  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  originallv  meaut  a  baNket. 
In  which  st-Mseitisiisedin  Wickliffe's 
version  of  the  Testament.    See  Todd. 

A  ciHtunl-f. jNi,  *  huiUr,  ■  lOlun  pie.  ' 

h«..«r.,  i,,s. 
Thervfwe  if  you  ipend 

Cm™  tl,rt'l''lii;)  lll*'u,eir  (!#  ".II '""  ""  ''  '■■■' 
Heluni'<llHTr.u>dnil'<lub. 

B.Jot.SlifIr  »/.V..  ,1  1. 

The  term  e(>ff[n  was  rIso  exiendeil  lo 
those  cone*  of  paper,  which  are  twitiieil 
up  to  hold  sugar,  spices,  &c.,  which 
the  French  call  corne/s. 
To  COG.  To  lie  or  cheat.  Hence  to 
cog  the  dice. 
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fCOGGER.  One  who  lives  by  cheat- 
ini: ;  a  swindler. 

M:iny  men  marvell  Lynas  doth  not  thrive, 

That*  hod  more  trades  then  any  man  alive ; 

As  fii-st.  a  broker,  then  a  petty .fogger, 

A  tnivcUer,  a  gamester,  and  a  cogaer, 

A  c()>  mr,  a  pnimoter,  and  a  bawd, 

A  spic.  a  practiser  in  every  fraud  j 
And  missing  thrift  by  these  lewd  trades  and  sinister, 
lie  takes  the  best,  yet  proves  the  worst,  a  minister. 

Harinaton's  Epigranu,  1633. 

COG 00 HIE.     Falsehood;  cheating. 

Hut  whom  ihoold  the  children  of  lyes,  cogaeries,  and 
ininostnrcs  believe,  if  they  should  not  believe  their 
failier,  the  grandfather  of  Ives. 

Deel.  ojFofxth  Impost.,  sign.  Y,  3. 

COIGNE,  8.  A  corner  stone ;  the  finish 
of  a  building  at  the  angle.  Coingy 
old  French. 

See  yon  yon  eoigne  o*  th'  capitol?  yon  comer  stone  ? 

Coriol.,  V,  4. 

Written  also  coin,  and  quoin. 

f  Prothyrides,  Vitru.  ancones,  eidem.  Mensuke  qott- 
dam  volutarum  instar  leniter  infractee  ad  S.  litenc 
speciem,  ante  ostium.  wpo0voiiti.  Tlie  coynes  or 
oomers  of  a  wall:  the  crosse  oeames,  or  overthwart 
rafters.  Nomenclator. 

tCOIF.     A  lady's  headdress. 

Say  so  much  again,  ye  dirty  anean, 
And  I'll  pullye  by  the  eoif. 

Newett  Academy  of  Complements. 
Hoi.  Sir,  be  you  and  this  lady  but  as  confident  of  my 
fideUty,  and  trust  me  in  this  action,  and  if  I  break  not 
the  t«)ils  your  kinsman  is  in,  and  make  yon  mistress 
of  my  interest  in  sir  P>iul,  let  all  the  good  yon  intended 
nie,  be  a  lockrani  coif,  a  blue  gown,  a  wheel  and  a 
cleiin  whip.  Brome't  Northern  Lass. 

COIL,  *.    Noise;  tumult;  difficulty.    Of 
very  uncertain  derivation. 

Who  M  as  so  lirm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 

Would  not  infect  Ins  reason.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

You  will  not  bclit  vc  what  a  coil  I  had  t'other  day,  to 

compound  a  business  between  a  kattem-pear  woman 

and  Iiini,  about  snatching.       B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  i,  4. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  impediment, 
obstruction : 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause.  HamJ.,  iii,  1. 

COINTREE.  A  familiar  abbreyiation 
of  Cocentry, 

His  tar-box  on  his  broad  belt  hung. 

His  breech  of  Cointree  blue.    Drayt.  Eel.,  iv,  p.  1409. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  name 
of  that  city  is  not  derived  homCovent, 
for  convent,  like  Covent-garden,  but 
from  Cune,  or  Coven,  tlie  stream  on 
which  it  is  built.  So  the  same  author, 

With  Cume,  a  great  while  miss'd, 
lliough  Corentry  from  thence  her  name  at  first  did 
raise.  Drayl.  PolyM.,  xiii,  p.  93S. 

The  note  says,  "  Otherwise  Cune-tre : 
that  is,  the  town  upon  Cune.** 
Skinner  also  says,  "  Vel  a  Coven 
fluvio,  nam  in  diplomate  priorat&s 
dicitur  Cuentford** 
COISTERED.  An  uncommon  word, 
known  only  in  the  following  example. 


where  it  seems  to  mcHii  coiled  up 
into  a  small  compass.  The  attempts 
to  find  a  derivation  for  it  have  not 
been  very  successful. 

I  could  have  carried  a  lady  up  and  down,  at  arm's 
end,  in  a  platter ;  and  I  can  tell  you  there  were  those 
at  that  time,  who.  to  try  the  strength  of  a  man's  back 
and  his  arm,  would  be  eoister'd. 

Malcontent,  v,  1.    0.  PI.,  iv,  p.  86. 

COISTREL,  or  COYSTRIL.  A  young 
fellow.  [Kersejr  and  Bailey.]  Pro- 
perly, an  inferior  groom,  or  a  lad 
employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  the 
knight's  arms  and  other  necessaries. 
Probably  from  coustillier,  old  French, 
of  the  same  signification.  See  Cot- 
grave. 

It  is  surely  not  a  corruption  of  kes- 
trel, as  Mr.  Todd  and  others  have 
supposed.  Among  the  unwarlike 
attendants  on  an  army  are  enume- 
rated. 

Women,  lackies,  and  eoisterels.         Holinak.,  iii,  273. 

The  same  author  speaks  of  them  as 
'*  the  bearers  of  the  armes  of  barons 
or  knighu."     i,  162. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  eoystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece.  Twelfth  N.,  i,  8. 

Yon  whoreson  bragging  eoystril  / 

B.  Jons.  Be.  M.  \n  his  11.,  Iv,  1, 
Thoa  art  the  damned  doorkeeper  to  every  eoystrel 
that  comes  enqoiring  for  his  tib. 

PericUs,  8h.  Suppl.,  ii,  129. 
Both  hce  of  whom  thoa  spakest,  and  all  the  rable  of 
you,  are  a  company  of  cogging  eoistrels. 

Art  of  Flattery,  4to,  sign.  E,  1. 

Mr.  Malone,  on  the  passage  of  Peri- 
cles, gives  an  erroneous  derivation  of 
the  word,  without  any  authority. 

f  So  in  the  conceit  of  his  own  overworthyness,  like  a 
eoislreli,  he  strives  to  fill  himself  with  wind,  and  flies 
against  it.  Overbttry's  Characters. 

tCOKELY.  The  name  of  the  master 
of  a  motion  or  puppet-show,  often 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

COKES,  «.  A  fool.  Skinner's  at- 
tempts towards  a  deriyation  of  this 
word  are  very  unsatisfactory.  But 
from  it  is  unquestionably  derived  to 
coax,  meaning  to  make  a  fool  of  a 
person,  the  usual  object  of  coaxing. 
Mr.  Todd  reverses  the  etymology, 
with  much  less  probability,  in  my 
opinion.  Coles,  in  his  Ijatin  dic- 
tionary, seems  to  make  the  substantive 
the  primary  word.  He  has  "  Coke/i, 
stultus,"  and  after  that,  "  To  cokeM, 
adblandior."  Puttenham  spells  the 
verb  accordingly. 

Fnaces  wmj  give  a  good  poet  such  omvenieiit  cMuto- 
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nniinrc  and  also  bcncfitc,  as  arc  due  to  an  excellent 
arlilirrr,  though  thry  ncithiT  kissc  nor  cokrs  thciu. 

Art  of  Poetric,  1,  viii,  p.  15. 
"^hy  wn  will  make  a  cokr$  uf  this  wise  master, 
^^'e  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  cokes; 
And  mock  to  air  all  the  deep  diligences 
Of  such  a  solemn  and  effectual  asa. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  an  Au^  ii,  S. 

Id  his  Bartbol.  Fair,   the  character 
named  Cokes  perfectly  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  old  play  of  Gammer  Gurton, 
it  is  written  coxe, 

lie  showeth  himself  herein,  ye  see,  so  very  a  eoxe^ 
The  cat  was  not  so  madly  alured  by  the  foxe. 

0.  PI,  u,  72. 

The  conjecture  of  the  editor  that  it  is 
put  for  coxcomb,  is  ridiculous.  In 
some  editions  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  same  word  is  spelt  coax. 

Go,  you're  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop. 

Wit.  at  set.  Weap.,  iii,  1. 

COLD-HARBOUR.  The  proper  name 
of  a  place  in  London,  frequently  cor- 
rupted into  Coal-Harbour,  which  see. 
In  a  grant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  it  is 
called,  "  quoddam  hospicium,  sive 
placeam,  vocatum  le  Cold  herberghy 
Pennant, 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
kind  of  metaphorical  term  for  the 
grave : 

I  sweat ;  I  would  I  lay  in  CoU-Harbour. 

Boaring  G.,  0.  PI.,  vi,  93. 

COLEN,  COLLEIN,  COLOYN,  or 
KULLAINE.  Old  names  for  the  city 
of  Cologne.  The  three  Kings  of 
Colen  were  very  famous  personages 
in  legendary  history,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Melchior,  Balthazar, 
and  Gasper.  They  were  originally 
Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
wise  men  who  made  offerings  to  our 
Saviour.  Their  bodies  travelled  first 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Milan, 
and  lastly  to  Cologne,  by  various 
removals.  See  a  sketch  of  their  his- 
tory in  Browne's  Vulg.  Errors,  VII, 
viii,  p.  379.  They  are  there  called 
Kings  of  Collein,  Their  legend  was 
the  subject  of  a  popular  pageant  or 
dramatic  representation,  which  was 
exhibited  on  certain  festivals.  In  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, Reading,  A.  1499,  is  this 
entry : 

PHved  U.T  hnrsracte  for  the  hor8}'S  of  the  kings  <^ 
CifUn,  OB  May-duy,  \Jd. 

Coatts*9  ^  qf  Reading,  p.  814. 


The  King-game t  or  Kingham,  spoken 
of  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  similar  pageant. 
Lysons*  Env.  of  L.,  vol.  i. 
We  have  Colen  used  for  Cologne,  at 
late  as  in  1699,  by  Theoph.  Dorriog- 
ton,  Travels,  p.  301.  Also  by  Dr. 
Ed.  Browne,  son  of  sir  Thomas,  in 
his  travels.  See  King  game. 
COLE-PROPHET,  or  COL-PROPHET; 
sometimes  written  co/</-prophet,  bat 
I  believe  corruptly.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  obscure,  but  it 
seems,  from  the  instances  produced 
by  Tyrwhitt  (Chaucer,  iii,  p.  292), 
that  col  in  composition  signified /b/«e. 
So  indeed  it  seems  to  do  in  this  line: 

CoU-propket  and  eo2tf-poyson,  thou  art  both. 

Heyto.  Bp.,  89,  Ceni.  n. 

Chaucer  also  has  coll-tragefour  for 
false  traitor.  Here  also  coll  seems 
singly  to  mean  deceit : 

Coll  under  canstyk  she  can  ploie  on  both  hands. 
Dissimulation  well  she  understands. 

Heyto.  Prov.  Dial.,  I,  x. 
Our  eoleprophets  have  prophesira,  that,  "  in  exalta- 
tk>ne  LunK,  Leo  jujifretur  Leicme." 

Harrinat.  Nngte,  ii,  37,  ed.  Park. 
Whereby  I  found,  1  was  the  hartles  hare. 
And  not  the  boist  colprophet  did  declare. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Owen  GL,  ed.  1587. 

In  the  edition  of  1610,  it  is  changed 
to  false-prophet.  The  following  are 
examples  of  coid-praphet : 

As  hee  was  most  vaitiely  persuaded   by  the   edd 
prophets,  to  whom  he  gave  no  small  credit. 

A'noUes,  Hist,  of  Turks,  1014.  L. 
Fharorinns  saith,  that  if  these  cold-prophets,  or 
oraclers,  tell  thee  prosperitie  and  deceive  thee,  thoa 
art  made  a  miser  through  raine  expectation. 

Scot's  Disc,  of  Iritehcr.,  sign.  M,  8. 

Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  kcdl,  cunning, 
in  Celtic  and  Cornish,  as  the  origin 
of  our  coll,  and  he  may  possibly  be 
right. 
COLES TAFF.  A  strong  pole  on  which 
men  carried  a  burden  between  them  ; 
originally,  perhaps,  of  coals. 

I  heard  since  'twas  seen  whole  o'  th'  other  side  the 
downs,  upon  a  eote-staff,  between  two  huntsmen. 

Widow's  Tears,  0.  PI.,  vi.  5»6. 

Sometimes  written  colt-siajf: 

I  and  my  company  hare  taken  the  constable  from  his 
watch,  and  carried  him  about  the  fields  on  &  colt-staff, 

Arden  of  Fetersham, 

The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
staff*  on  which  a  pedlar  carried  his 
pack.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  cowl- 
staJT,  from  a  brewer's  cowl,  in  which 
the  wort  was  carried  to  the  cooler* 
See  Skinner, 
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Burton  speaks  of  witches 

Riding  in  the  ayre  upon  a  eouisiajffr^  out  of  n  chimney 
top.  Jnnt,  o/Md.,  p.  60. 

fCGliET.  A  collect.  Rutland  Papers, 
p.  16. 

COLEWORTS.  Cabbages.  See  the 
various  sorts  described  by  Gerard  in 
his  Herbal,  311 — 317,  ed.  Johust. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  old 
botanist  forms  canliflower  from  cole- 
florie,  or  flowering  cole,  not  from  the 
Latin  caulis.  He  says,  ''  Cole-flore, 
or,  after  some,  colie-flore,^^  Cole  or 
cole-wort  was  the  general  name  for 
cabbages,  till  some  improved  sorts 
were  introduced  from  the  continent. 

To  COLL,  V,  a.  To  embrace,  or  clasp 
round  the  neck.  Probably  from 
colUct  Fr.,  signifying  such  an  em- 
brace.    See  Cotgrave. 

He  viewed  them eofled  irith  stmiEhter  band*  thjin 

reason  or  honesty  did  permit  Pal.  ofPieat.,  ii,  S  s,  8. 

Kissing  and  colling  are  often  spoken 
of  together,  as  might  be  expected. 

Found  her  amon^  a  crew  of  satyrs  wild. 
Kissing  and  eolhng  all  the  live-long  nisht. 

Grim  tk€  CoiUer,0.  PL.  xi.  191. 
For  els,  what  is  it  in  young  babes,  that  we  do  kyiM 
so,  do  colU  so.       Ertum.  Pr.  of  FoL^  1649,  sign.  B,  3. 

See  COLLINOLY. 

Sometimes  written  cull. 

She  smil'd,  he  kist,  and  kissing  cuWd  her  too. 

Ilerriet,  p.  371. 
Tlie  flower  sweet-willinm  whs  called,  among  other 
names,  col-mf'near,  t.  e.,  hu{r  me  close ;  from  the 
flowers  brinj;  formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster. 

Iy/«'«  Dodoens,  p.  17&. 

f COLLANAE.  A  necklace ;  collane  in 
French. 

The  jewels  and  pendants,  the  robes  and  mantles,  the 
omuments  and  coronets,  the  colUuuus  and  chaines. 

History  ofPaHaU  Griufl,  1619. 

tCOLLATION.    Ahomilv. 

That  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  Jeetnrer,  shall  preach 
anv  sermon  or  coilaium  heroifler  upon  Sundays  and 
hoi)  days  in  the  aftrmoon,  in  any  cathedral,  or  parish 
church,  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  upon  some  part 
of  the  Catechism,  or  some  text  taken  oat  of  the  Creed, 
Ten  Commandments,  or  the  Lords  Prayer  (funeral 
sermons  only  excepted).  Wiltoafi  Jttmu  J. 

-fTo  COLLAUD.     To  unite  in  praising. 

Beasts  wild  and  tme. 
Whom  lodgings  yedd 
House,  dens,  or  field, 
CoUaud  his  name. 

HoweWs  familiar  UtUrs,  1S50. 

COLLECTION.  A  conclusion,  or  con- 
sequence. 

When  I  wak't,  I  foond 
This  label  on  my  bofom,  wbote  oontainiBg 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  coUeetiom  of  it.  Cymk<^  ▼,  6. 

That  is,  draw  no  conclusion  from  it. 

What  hght  colUetumt  has  yoor  ■^»r>»W!g  eye 
Caught  from  my  loose  behavkmrf 


This  sense  has  been  noticed  by  John- 
son.    But  it  is  surely  now  obsolete. 
fCOLLER.     A  collar  of  brawn  was  a 
Quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

My  lord,  your  grandfatlier  was  comphuning  lately 
that  he  had  not  heard  from  you  a  good  while.  By 
the  next  shipping  to  Ligom,  amonpt  other  things  he 
intends  to  send  you  a  whole  brawn  in  eoUtn. 

HoweWs  Familiar  LetUn,  1660. 
Do  f  think 
Weel  eat  this?  'tis  but  for  fmrmalitiej 
Item  a  colUr  of  good  laree  fn  brawn 
Sexv'd  for  a  drum,  waited  upon  by  two 
Fair  long  black  puddings  lying  by  for  drumsticks. 

Cartwrigkt'i  Ordinary, 

fCOLLERICAL.  Troubled  with  choler. 

But  swecte  new  wine  xi  hot  and  moist  temperately, 
in  winter  it  helps  yong  men  and  persons  eolUrieall. 
The  Passenger  ofBtnvenuto,  1613. 

COLLET.      The    setting    which    sur- 
rounds the  stone  of  a  ring. 

Thou  liadsl  been  next  set  in  the  dukedom's  ring. 
When  his  worn  self,  like  axe's  enny  slave. 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  colM  into  tli'  grave. 

Revenger*s  Tiag.,  0.  PI.,  iv,  318. 
How  full  the  eollel  with  his  jewel  is. 

Covflry,  Tr.  o/Fertft  oti  the  V. 

Collet  is  properly  read  for  coller^  in 
B.  and  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  iv, 
p.  302. 

Collet  meant  also  a  small  collar  or 
band,  worn  as  part  of  the  dress  of 
the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Romish 
church,  whence  they  are  still  called 
in  French  petits-coflets.  Fox  makes 
it  part  of  the  ceremony  of  degrading 
bishops,  to  take  from  them  "  the 
lowest  vesture  which  tiiey  had,  in 
taking  bennet  and  collet,*'  Martyr- 
dom of  Hooper y  Fox's  EccL  Hisi,, 
vol.  iii,  p.  152,  An.  l.iiio. 
Bennet  1  do  not  find  in  French  nor 
elsewhere  explained,  except  that  Fox 
abo  says,  they  were  the  lowest  offices 
in  the  church.  Wordsw.  EccL  Biog,, 
ii,  464. 
COLLIER.  A  seller  of  coals,  or  char- 
coal. Persons  of  this  profession  were 
formerly  in  bad  repute,  from  the 
blackness  of  their  appearance,  and  on 
that  account  often  compared  to  or 
assorted  with  the  devil. 

What  man !  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  plav  at  cherry.pii 
with  Satan !    Hang  him,  toul  aMier.  Twrlf.  N ,  I'ii,  4. 

Hence  the  proverb,  "  Like  will  to  like, 
as  the  devil  with  the  collier,**  Ray's 
Prov.,  p.  130. 

W'  bear  in  this  case,  no  oonsdence-eases  holier. 
But  like  wiU  to  like,  lie  diwell  leilk  the  collier. 

^  Sylr.  Tobacco  ball.,  p.  8S. 

COLLI-MOLLY.     A  iocular  corruption 
of  the  word  melancholy. 
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The  devil  was  a  little  coUi-Mollie  and  would  not  ctmic 
off.  Decl.  of  Pop.  Impy  sign.  Q.  3. 

COLLINGLY.  Closely;  embracing  at 
the  same  time. 

And  hung  about  his  neck, 
And  cwHnglie  him  kiat. 

Gatcoiffue,  Wori$,  A,  2. 

fCOLLITED.  For  colleted,  set  in  a 
collet. 

And  in  his  fovie  so  lovely  set, 
¥aire  coUited  in  gold. 

Jruiin's  Itat.  T,  and  hiM  hojf,  1609. 

To  COLLOGUE.  To  talk  closely  to- 
gether, as  if  plotting  something. 
From  coUoquor,  Lat.  The  word  is 
still  retained  by  the  lower  classes. 

Prav  go  in ;  and  sister,  salve  the  matter, 
CoUocue  with  her  a^nin,  and  all  shall  be  well. 

GrecHf's  Tu  Quog.,  O.  PL,  vii,  86. 
Wliy,  look  ye,  wc  must  coUogve  sometimes,  ffirswear 
sometimes.  Makont.,  0.  PL,  iv,  94. 

Collogued  has  been  proposed  for  col' 
leagued,  in  Haml.,  i,  2.  "  Colleagued 
with  this  dream/'  &c.,  but  unsuccess- 
fully; colleagued  is  preferable  on 
several  accounts. 

fHe  mured  and  enticed  him  to  the  company  and 
haunt  of  fair  women,  where  he  of  his  proper  char^ 
would  always  send  for  wine,  and  other  banqaettmg 
junqnets.  meet  for  such  company.  Robert  also  would 
eoUtMfue  with  him,  praising  his  riches,  nobility,  and 
valiant  courage,  which  Fortunatus  could  well  endure. 

History  of  Fortunatus. 
^MoL  Well,  3rou  cologne  now ;  sav  I  should  present 
you  to  Arsamnes  and  Cratander,  what  would  you  do  F 

CartvtrigkVs  Boyal  Slavt,  1651. 

COLLOP.  A  slice  or  small  portion  of 
meat;  and  still  used  in  that  sense. 
But  the  metaphorical  use  of  it  by  a 
father  to  his  child,  as  being  part  of 
his  flesh,  seems  at  present  rather 
harsh  and  coarse. 

Sweet  villain ! 
Most  dear'st.— my  eoUop,  &c.  Wint.  Tde,  i,  3. 

God  knows  thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh. 

1  Hen.  ri  V,  6. 

Yet  it  is  used  also  by  Lyly,  when  be 
certainly  intended  to  be  pathetic. 

And  then  find  them  curse  thee  with  their  hearts, 
w  lirn  they  should  ask  blessing  oii  their  knees ;  and 
the  eollops  of  thine  own  bowels  to  be  the  torture  of 
thine  own  soul.  Moth.  Bombie,  i,  3. 

To  COLl.OWE.  Corruptly  used  for  to 
colty  or  blacken,  q.  v. 

Fy,  ty,  Club,  jpie  a  t'other  side  the  wny,  thou  eoUmctt 
nie  and  my  ruft'c;  thou  wilt  make  me  an  unclean 
incntWcr  i'  the  congregation. 

Family  of  Lot.,  1604,  D,  4. 

tCOLLUTlON.  A  wash  or  lotion.  An 
old  medical  term. 

Tlicri-fure  use  roUni.U  us  made  of  those  things :  as  if 
tluy  »lHiuUl  ')c  iiiiKlcmte,  seetli  dates  sometime  iu 
Milter  siluiie.  iiiul  9ometiine  Mtth  a  little  honey  put  to 
1  iieiii.  l.ikiM  isu  iiiitkc  dccut'tioiis  uf  roses,  vine  buds, 
lii:iiiil>les,  ('i|iii-s8e,  the  first  buds  uf  pomeuraiiate 
tlouet^^s,  siligna,  nM>ts  ol  mulberie,  soiure  apple,  and 
■vrbuft.  If'irroHffh^  Method  of  Physick,  1634. 


COLLY,  8.  The  lilack  or  Rmnt  from 
coal:  called  in  the  nortlieru  cuiiutiet 
eolloWy  or  kit  low.  Wallis*s  Hist,  of 
North. y  p.  46.  Dr.  Juhiison  exem- 
plifies it  from  Burtoi),  "  Uesmeared 
with  colly y'*  &c. 

To  COLLY.  To  blacken,  or  make  dark; 
from  the  substantive. 

Brief  as  the  lightnin-.:  in  the  eolh'd  niicht. 
That  in  a  spleen  unl'ulds  ihe  lieav'n  and  earth. 

Midi.  N.Dr.,i,l. 
And  passion,  luivin)!  my  best  jiid*jrnient  cotlieJ. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.  Othrflo,  ii,  S. 

Nor  hast  thou  collied  thy  face  enoujeh.  stmknnl ! 

B.  Jons.  Portnst.,  iv,  S. 
To  see  her  strnaking  with  her  ivory  hand  his 
[Vulcan's]  collied  rheekcs,  and  with  hrr  snowy  fingers 
combing  his  sooty  beard.     Calum  Britan.,  B,  4, 16S4. 

COLMES-KILL,  for  Icolmkill,  a  small 
island  at  the  south-western  point  of 
Mull,  in  the  Hebrides ;  celebrated  for 
haying  been  the  metropolitan  seat  of 
a  bishop  at  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity.     See  Johnson's  Tour. 

Where  is  Duncan's  body? 
jr.  Carried  to  ColnuS'kiU: 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predeceasoors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.        Maeb.t  ii,  ^  tab  fin. 

Shakespeare  had  this  ftrom  Holinshed. 
fCOLOSSE.     A  colossus. 

Sir,  or  ^reat  grar.dsire.  whose  vast  bnDc  may  b« 
A  burymg-phice  for  all  your  pedigree } 
Thou  moving  cofosse,  for  whose  goodly  ftce 
The  Rhyne  can  hardly  make  a  looldng-^aas. 

CuneUmd^i  Poem. 

COLOURS;  to  fear  no  colours.  Pro- 
bably at  first  a  military  expression, 
to  fear  no  enemy.  So  Shakespeare 
derives  it,  and  though  the  passage  is 
comic,  it  is  likely  to  be  right. 

Cl.  He  that  is  well  hanared  in  this  world,  needs /ror 
no  colours.  M.  Make  that  good.  Cl.  He  shall  see 
none  to  fear.  M.  1  can  tell  thee  where  that  say  ins 
was  bom  of,  I  fear  no  colours.  Cl.  Where,  jfooo 
mistress  Mary  ?  M.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  you  may 
be  bold  to  say  in  your  foolery.  Twelfth  A'.,  i,  5. 

Accordingly  it  is  said  of  a  horse 
which  is  to  be  taken  to  the  wars : 

Go  saddle  my  fore-horse,  put  on  his  feathers  too. 
He'll  prance  it  bravely,  fnend,  he  fenrs  no  colours. 

B.  S'  Fl.  Wom.^Uased,  iv,  1. 

The  phrase  is  often  applied  iu  diffe- 
rent senses.  As  of  fair  ladies,  whose 
colour  is  natural : 

For  those  that  are,  [fair]  their  beauties  fear  no  colours. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  act  i. 

We  find  the  expression  as  late  as  iu 
Swift : 

He  was  a  person  tlint/rnrri/  no  colours,  but  mortally 
hated  all.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ^  11. 

fCOLOURS.  "  Color  upon  color  is  false 
heraUirie,*'  a  heraldic  proverb  given 
by  Howell,  1659. 
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5:bC0LPHEG.  A  corrupt  form  of  to 
colaphize,  or  box. 

Away,  jackanapes,  elt  I  wyll  colpketf  you  bv  nnd  1>y. 

AiMOJi  ^  Pith.,  O.  PI ,  i,  ^J9. 

To  COLT.  Perhaps  from  the  wild 
tricks  of  a  colt,  to  trick,  befool,  or 
deceive. 

What  a  plaffoe  mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thui  ? 

1  fl«i.  /F,  ii.  8. 
Ill  meet  you  and  bring  clotliet,  and  clean  sliirts  after. 
And  all  thinp  shall  be  well. 

(Then  aside)  I'll  colt  yon  once  more. 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper. 

B.^Fl.  Rule  a  IT.,  ir,  1, 

Also  in  common  language : 

Whereby  he  was  in  good  time  preserved,  and  they 
colted,  hke  knaves,  very  prettily. 

JHsc.  of  Span.  Inquit. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  in   a 
coarser  sense.     Cymb.^  ii,  4. 
fCOLTSFOOT.     This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  used  from  an  early  period 
in  the  adulteration  of  tobacco. 

Since  the  man  persuaded  his  master,  who  used  to 


kirk  him  Tenr  often,  tlial  he  should  not  put  so  much 
coltsfoot  in  his  tobacco.  Poor  Roiin,  1718. 

COLUMBINE.  A  common  flower. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris^  Linn.  Anciently 
termed  by  some,  *'  a  thankless  flower." 
Why  is  not  clear,  for  it  is  not  so 
destitute  of  attributed  virtues,  among 
the  old  botanists,  as  Mr.  Steevens 
chose  to  assert. 

What's  that?    Kcolumilncr 
No :  that  tkamkUu  fUmcr  grows  not  in  my  garden. 

CUpm.  Ml  Foolt. 

Ophelia  seems  to  have  the  same  allu- 
sion, when  she  joins  it  with  fennel,  in 
her  emblematical  gifts : 

There's  fennel  for  yon ;  and  columblfu.    Haml^  iv,  5. 
f  She  ware  a  fnick  of  frolicke  greene. 
Might  well  beseeme  a  mayden  queene, 

Which  seemly  w^ns  to  see. 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine. 
In  ot^our  Uke  the  cohmiiHc, 
YwTought  full  featuously. 

Draytom's  Sk^kerdt  OarUmi,  1&93. 

COMART.  A  word  hitherto  found  only 
in  the  old  4 to  ed.  of  Hamlet,  but 
restored  by  Warburton,  as  better 
suiting  the  sense  than  covenant,  which 
had  been  substituted.  It  may,  very 
analogically,  mean  bargain  or  cove- 
nant between  two.  Shakespeare  also 
uses  to  mart,  for  to  traffic. 

As  by  the  same  comurt, 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  ^  Haml,  i.  1. 

It  might  even  mean  single  combat, 
for  mart  is  also  war,  or  battle.     See 
Mart. 
fCOMB.     To  cut  a  person's  comb^  was 
equivalent  to  disabliDg  him. 


Then  my  harte  was  heavye,  my  lyfe  stoode  in  jeopnrdie, 
and  my  combe  was  clerely  cut. 

Ilairs  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IV,  fol.  12. 

fCOMB-CASE.  Fops  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  combs  with  them, 
and  the  cases  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  employed  as  receptacles  for 
other  articles. 

There's  not  a  roan  of  'em,  but  has  nil  mayors,  sherifra, 
bayliffs,  sergeants  at  mace,  marsliaU-men.  coiiotnbleii, 
and  other  his  mi0^t>es  officers,  in  a  comh-cusr  in  hi;* 
pocket.  They  are  a  generation  that  never  cHt  Imt  in 
parliament  time,  and  now  every  tnble  is  full  ut  'em. 

lBrotiui*s  Northern  Lnjs. 

17*0 COMBER.    To  trouble;  to  impede. 

But  no  man  considered  all  this  while,  that  the  case  of 
the  timet  was  altered,  for  then  thev  were  comkred  aud 
kept  downe  with  a  three-fold  roiscuicfe. 

HoUatuTs  AmmitMus  Marcfllinu*,  1009. 

fCOMBER.     Trouble,  care.     See  Cuii- 

BBR. 

Now  we  have  gone  so  far,  it's  meet, 

That  of  such  vices  we  do  treat. 

As  make  a  eowAcr  most  compleat: 

They  drink,  they  swear,  they  lye,  they  whore. 

Tlu^  stfnl  and  cheat,  and  run  o*rh'  score, 

A  nu  practise  thousand  vices  more. 

Whilst  their  vile  masters  rob  the  poor. 

Corruption  grows,  where'er  they  uwell, 

Their  liabiiation's  second  hell. 

This  ot  ihe  combers  is  the  sum, 

or  the  whole  earth  the  greatest  scum.       Poor  Robin. 

tCOMBEROUS.  Troublesome,  labo- 
rious. 

As  he  should  come  downe  the  mountaines ;  to  the  end 
he  might,  if  fortune  had  given  him  lenve  and  op|)or« 
tunitie.  encounter  him  in  the  pUiue,  wearied  with  the 
roughnesse  of  those  comberous  waies. 

UoUmnd^s  Ammianns  iiareellinHS,  1609. 

fCOMBLE,  or  CUMBLE.  The  summit. 
Fr. 

In  Philip  the  seconds  time  the  Spanish  monarchy 
come  to  its  highest  cnmble,  by  the  conquest  of  Pintu- 
gall,  wherby  the  East  Indies,  sundry  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  and  divers  pUtces  in  Barbary,  were  added 
to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Utters,  1660. 

fCOMBLE.     To  overload  ;  to  oppress. 

Yon  dwyly  and  howerly  soc  amble  me  with  not  only 
expressions,  but  hIIsoc  deeds  of  your  worthyness  and 
piodnrss.         Letter  dated  1672,  Pens'  Diary,  v,  289. 

fCOMBRETHREN.     Brethren  of  any 

coiinnunitv  were  sometimes- so  called. 

tCOMBURGUERS.    Fellow-burghers. 

ir  Jaffn  niarchants  now  comhnrgers  seem 
With  Portugnlls,  and  Portngalb  with  them. 

Du  Bartmt. 

f  r©  CO  M  E .  The  participle  of  this  verb 
was  soxetimes  comen,  and  sometimes 
it  WHS  written  more  vulgarly  earned. 

I  loth  my  life,  I  loth  the  dearest  hght, 
Com'ni*  my  night,  when  once  appeares  the  day. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 
But  were  my  Philip  com*d  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  love. 
Fur  Juno's  bird  with  Kamly  train, 

Nor  yet  for  Venus  uovc. 
Nay,  would  my  Philip  come  again, 

I  would  not  change  my  state. 
For  his  great  namesakes  wealth  of  Spain, 
To  be  another's  mate.   Browu^s  Northern  Lass, 

To  COME  ALOFT.    To  fault,  or  play 
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.the  tricks  of  a  tumbler;  which  apes 
abo  were  taught  to  do. 

But  if  this  hold,  I'll  teach  you 
To  come  aloft,  and  do  tricks  like  an  ape. 

Mast,  BondiH.,  iii,  8. 
Wliich  he  could  do  with  as  much  ease  as  an  ape-carrier 
with  his  eye  makes  the  vaulting  creature  conu  aloft. 

Gay  ton,  Futiv.  Note*,  p  113. 

To  come  from  Tripoli  was  another 
phrase  for  the  same  thing  ;  probably 
because  apes  often  came  from  those 
parts. 
To  COME  OFF.  To  come  down,  as 
we  now  say,  with  a  sum  of  money ; 
to  produce  it  as  a  gift  or  payment. 

I  have  turned  nway  my  other  i^ests ;  theyniust  eome 
offi  I'll  saucr  thcni.  Merry  W.  W.,  iv,  8. 

Wherforc  yf  ye  he  wyllynire  to  liye. 
Lay  doun  money,  come  offausckch. 

Fou'r  Fa,  O  PL,  i,  65. 
Do  not  your  gallants  come  t^^  roundly  then  ? 

Decker. 

To  come  off  was  used  also  as  a  term 
in  painting,  to  describe  figures  that 
came  out,  or  apparently  projected  from 
the  canvass : 

p.  Tis  a  good  niece. 

J*oet.  So  'tis :  tuis  comes  (jf  well,  and  excellent. 

7^woii  ofAth.,  i,  1. 

Or  perhaps  more  as  a  general  term  of 
applause,  being  well  executed,  or  per- 
formed. So  we  find  it  applied  to  a 
tale  : 

Put  a  good  tale  in  his  ear ;  so  it  comes  q^  cleanly. 

Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One. 

So  we  say   that  a   thing  well  done 
goes  q^well. 
COMEDY,   for    play    in    general;    as 
comidie,  Fr. 

>'or  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not  perdy. 

Haml.,  iii,  2. 

fCOMENTY.    For  commonalty,  or  com- 
mon people. 

Ser\  auntes  in  courte  that  have  govemaunce 

Of  the  comenty  in  ony  wyse, 
Ought  not  80  ferrc  them  to  avaunce, 

Leest  thcyr  maystcr  them  dyspyse. 

The  iJoctrynall  ofGiM>d  Sertauntes,  p.  6. 

COMIC,  8.     A  comedian,  or  actor. 

My  cluef  business  here  this  evening  was  to  speak  to 
my  friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cuve  UnderhiU,  who 
has  been  a  comic  for  three  generations. 

Steele,  Tatter,  No.  22. 

fCOMINGS-IN.     A  man's  income. 

Know  you  whv  LoUus  changeth  everv  day 
His  perriwig,  nis  face,  and  his  array  r 
Tis  not  because  his  comings  in  are  much, 
Or  'cause  he'l  swill  it  with  the  roaring  Dutch  ; 
But  'cause  the  sergeants  (who  a  writ  nave  had 
Long  since  i^ainst  him)  should  not  kuuw  the  lad. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 
He's  rich, and  hath  great  in-comes  bv  the  year; 
Tlien  that  great  l)elly'd  man  is  rich.  I'le  swear } 
For  sure  hi^  h«]|y  nr'r  so  bit;  had  hiii. 
Ilnd  lie  i.oi  iliily  li:id  great  coMiittjs  in.  Md» 

fCOMITATE, «.    To  accompany. 


With  no  lease  care 
^neas  in  the  morning  doth  prepare. 
With  Pallas  young  the  kinj;  associated. 
Achates  kiniie  ^ncas  comitated. 

Virgil,  Ay  Viatn,  16S2 

COMMANDEMENT,  in  four  syllables. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  so  spoken  by 
old  persons. 

The  wretched  woman,  whom  unhappy  houre 
Hath  now  made  thrall  to  your  eomnuouU$isent. 

Spcns.  P.  Q,  I,  u.  22. 
From  her  fayne  eyes  he  took  commandhHmt. 

Ibid.t  iii,  9. 

fA  COMMANDER.  An  implement  for 
ramming  stakes. 

A,  commander,  which  is  of  wood  with  a  handle,  wbere- 
with  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  ;  a  ramncr. 

JiomcHclator.  1»8». 

fCOMMANDLESS.     Unrestrained. 

Tlierefore  the  gods  th'unbrideled  winds  t'attone, 
That  tlieir  commaundlesse  furies  might  be  staid. 

Heywod's  Trota  Brita$ucm,  16(4). 

tCOMMANDMENTS.  The  ten  com- 
mandments, the  nails  of  the  fingers. 

Hands  off,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place ; 
Or  1  wil  set  my  ten  commanduimts  in  your  face. 

The  Taming  of  a  Skrev,  16M. 

tCOMMENDATJON.  A  commendation 
and  no  token,  signified  a  fruitless 
commendation,  one  which  bad  noiliiug 
to  vouch  it. 

like  murrow'bone  was  never  broken. 

Or  commendation  and  no  token  ; 

Like  a  fort  and  none  Ut  win  it, 

Or  like  the  moon,  and  no  man  in  it; 

like  a  school  without  a  teacher. 

Or  like  a  pnlpet  and  no  preacher. 
Just  such  as  these  may  she  be  said, 
That  lives,  ne'r  loves,  out  dyes  a  maid. 

mtU  BecreatioHs,  16U. 

COMMENDS.  Commendations, regards, 
compliments. 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. 

Rich.  II,  iii.  S. 

Mr.  Todd  exemphfies  it  also  from 
Howell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  tbat 
Shakespeare  often  uses  it. 

tYou  are  deceiv'd  sir,  I  come  fhira  vour  love, 
That  sends  yon  faire  commmds,  and  many  kisses. 

Beaumont  and  FUie/Ur. 
-^Sleepe,  Momus,  slefpr,  in  Mnrceas  slothfull  bed 
Let  Morpheus  locke  thy  tongue  within  thy  head  ; 
Or  if  thou  needst  wilt  prate,  prate  to  this  end, 
To  give  commends  to  that  thou  cnnst  not  mend. 

Taylor's  U'orkes,  1630. 

fCOMMISSION.  A  cant  name  for  a 
shirt. 

As  firom  our  beds  we  doe  oft  cast  our  eyes, 
Cleanc  linnen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise, 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition. 
And  ill  the  canting  tongue  ii  a  commission ; 
In  weale  or  woe,  in  joy  or  dangerous  drifts, 
A  shirt  will  put  a  man  unto  his  shittt. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  COMMIT,  ».  n.  To  be  guilty  of 
incontinence. 

Commit  not  with  nmii'.s  swum  spouse.  I^ar^  iii.  4. 
Shu  commits  with  her  cars,  fur  cut  lain  ;  iiricr  th:it  Hhe 
nav  go  fur  a  maid,  bat  the  has  been  i:uii  with  in  her 
WMniUiMiiBg.  Ovcrh.  Chv.  a  werg  ITmis. 
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Thongfa  she  aeou'd 
Me  even  in  dream,  where  thoughts  eontmit  by  chance. 

iri7*,0.  Pl.,viii,425. 

Massinger  uses  it ;  but  in  a  passage 
.  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  quote. 
COMMITTER.     A  person  guilty  of  in- 
continence. 

If  an  eommtten  stood  in  a  rank, 
They'd  make  a  lane,  in  which  your  shame  miKht 
dwell.  Deck.  Hon.  Wh. 

COMMODITY.  Interest,  advantage. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  clearly 
obsolete,  though  not  marked  as  such 
by  Johnson  or  Todd,  who  quote  the 
beginning  of  the  speech  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  in  which  it  occurs  five  times 
in  the  same  sense,  concluding  thus : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  eomntodity, 
Gain,  be  my  lord;  for  I  will  worship  thee. 

A.  John,  ii,  3. 
Wliereof  if  men  were  carefall,  for  vertne's  sake  only 
They  would  honour  friendship,  and  not  for  eommodily. 

Dam.  and  Pilk.,  0.  PI.,  i,  184. 

And  often  in  the  same  play. 
In  the  phrase  commodity  of  brown 
paper,  &c.,  often  occurring  in  the  old 
dramas,  it  means  merchandise  or 
article  of  traffic,  as  it  still  does,  but 
with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  young  prodigals  in  that  age, 
who  nominally  bought  brotvn  paper, 
or  any  trumpery,  which,  with  a  cer- 
tain loss,  they  could  turn  into  ready 
money. 

First,  here's  young  master  Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  com- 
modity of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger;  nine  score  and 
seventeen  pounds.  Meoi.for  Meat.,  iv,  3. 

That  is,  he  stood  charged  with  a  debt 
of  ^197  for  that  which  produced  him 
perhaps  not  half  the  sum.  The 
advantage  is  exactly  stated  by  Greene : 

So  that  if  he  borrow  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  have 
forty  in  silver,  and  three  score  in  wares,  as  lutestrings, 
hobby  horses,  or  brovn  paper,  8cc. 


Qttipf^  an  Upst.  Court. 
10 


A  pretty  list  is  given  oy  Diego,  in  his 
mock  testament : 

I  do  bequeath  yon 
Commodities  of  pins,  brown  papers,  packthreads, 
Roast  pork  and  puddings,  gingerbread,  and  Jews- 
trumps, 
Of  penny  pipes,  and  mouldy  pepper. 

'  Span.  Cur.,  iv,  5. 

The  passages  alluding  to  this  custom 
are  numerous  beyond  imagination, 
which  plainly  shows  how  common  it 
was.  Hence  Gascoigne  calls  the  en- 
couraging of  such  extravagance. 

To  teach  young  men  tlie  tnde  to  sell  brown  paper. 
Yea  momce  Iwlls,  and  byllets  too  sometimes. 
To  make  their  coyne  a  net  to  catch  young  fryc. 

SUelf  Glnssr.  7».'). 

One  editor  of  B.  and  Fl.,  with  much 


simplicity,  wonders  for  what  precise 
use  the  brown  paper  was  intended. 
The  above  passage  might  have  told 
him.  Like  the  pedlar's  edgeless 
razors,  in  the  tale — to  sell.  The 
manner  of  conducting  these  dishonest 
practices  forms  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  Decker's  English  Villanies. 
See  it  also  well  explained  in  D'Israeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii,  p. 
78.  Such  schemes  have  been  heard 
of  in  later  times. 
COMMORSE.  Compassion,  pity.  Cbw- 
morsus,  Lat. 

And  this  is  sure,  tiiough  his  offense  be  such, 
Yet  doth  calamitie  attract  commorse. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  I,  46. 
Yet  must  we  thinke  that  some  which  saw  the  course, 
(The  better  few,  whom  passion  made  not  blinde) 
Stood  careful  lookers-on,  with  sad  commorse. 

Ibid.,  II,  108. 

Neither  the  old  northe  new  dictionaries 
acknowledge  the  word,  which  I  pre- 
sume is  peculiar  to  this  author, 
fib  COMMUNICATE.     To  share  in. 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss. 

B.  Jons.  Sej.,  iii. 

fCOMPACT,  part.  p.  Entered  into 
a  pact  with. 

The  villain  constable 
Hath  secretly  with  Edward  thus  compact. 

Uejfwoo^s  Edw.  ly,  part  2, 1600. 

COMPANION,  said  in  contempt.  A 
fellow,  generally  implying  a  scurvy 
fellow.  This  usage  hardly  subsists  at 
present. 

Has  the  porter  no  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives 
entrance  to  such  companions.  Coriol.,  iv,  5. 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  f 
Companion,  hence  1  Jul.  Cdes.,  iv,  8. 

And  better  'tis  that  base  companions  die, 
Tiian  by  their  life  to  hazud  our  good  haps. 

Spanish  Trag. 

It  is  exemplified  by  Johnson,  but  not 
noticed  as  disused. 
COMPARATIVE,  #.     Rival;  one  who 
compares  himself  with  another. 

And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 
To  iHugh  at  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
or  ev'ry  beardless,  vain  conMorative. 

1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 
Gerrard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative.    B.  and  Ft.  Four  PI.  in  One. 

COMPARATIVE.  The  double  compa- 
rative,  made  both  by  the  form  of  the 
adjective  and  the  adjunct  more,  was 
formerly  used  by  the  best  authors. 

Nought  knowing 
or  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Then  Prospero,  msster  of  a  full  pocnr  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father.  Temp.,  1,  9. 

If  he  do  not  bring 
llis  benediction  bark,  he  must  to  nic 
IJi*  much  Mure  crurUer  than  1  to  you. 

B.  and  Ft.  Laws  ofCand^,  Iv,  L 


In  Slmkespeare,  Ricli.  II,  we  hnve 
"  \tfB  Imppier,"  a  very  incangnious 
phrase,  but  certninly  originating  id 
tbe  practice  of  oaying  more  happier, 
act  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare,  therefore,  who  often 
utea  this  form,  U  fully  justified  by 
the  best  anthorities  of  his  time. 


tCOMPARTIMENT.     A  compartment. 

Eluabelli  an  >  etmparlituwl  > 

Ofeoldin  BvHcnu  writ,  »id  hmE  utile 

Upon  her  hud.     Ptclc-i  Honour  ttfliiaarterMK. 

fCOMPASS.  To  keep  compaaa  i  to  keep 
within  bounda. 

Picc,  till  bitter  rod.  wu  not  iDlTcrtd  to  comeatlhe 

Htme  preavd  the  tjuecD.  that  he  ihoutd  conic  to  her, 
DuderlikiDg  for  him,  that  hcihoutd  inpfamDoft;  u 


COMPASSED.  Drawn  with  a  compasB, 
u  being  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Thua 
a  eompasted  window  is  what  we  now 
call  a  bow-tcindow.      A  bay-window 

'  bad  rectangular  coroera. 

Nij  I  ID  Hire  ihe  don,    Shi  came  to  him  the  otbe 
il«)'  in  the  coi^ftuti  urinfov,  TVo,  J-  Crcu.,  i,  S. 

COMPASSIONATE,  in  the  aenae  of  com- 
plaining.    Exciting  eompaaaion. 

It  bmti  Dot  (bee  to  he  amfttitnalt. 
Alter  out  icnlrDec,  'pluniiii  conei  loo  lite. 

Biili.  II,  i,  3. 

I  know  no  other  inatance. 
troCOMPELL.    To  collect. 

The  poiren  Ihst  I  mud 
Shall  Uirow  thee  hence.      CUfm.,  Sam.  K,  t,  SCO. 

tCOMPELLATlONS.     Addresaea. 

tamfltiUiiKu.  ud  ft  1<im  l»vt  lo  be  iu>  uk. 

Tke  Wiiaid,  a  FUy,  \ttO,  US. 

COMPETITOR.  One  who  seeks  the 
came  object.  Commonly  used  for  a 
riTal,  but  by  Shakeapeare  for  one  who 
nnitea  in  the  a&me  deaign,  an  aaso- 
date. 


the  triumrinte.  So  alio  he  nsea  it 
in  Two  Gent.  Veron.  and  in  Rich.  III. 
Tbe  following  pasaage  ia  more  re- 
markable, as  Being  joined  with  other 


worde,  which  folly  explain  the  antbor'a 
meaning: 

7)1111  tliou,  my  hrothrr,  mj  ttrnprbtor 
III  lo|i  of  nil  Jiiipi,  mi'  mail  in  empire, 

fCOMPLEASE.  From  tbV  Fr.  e<^. 
plaire.  To  hamour,  to  respond  to 
pleasingly. 

Ujr  lurd,  %a  Id  ;aur  bed  uid  \At  TOia  €ue ; 
Wliere  1  your  iweel  cnbndnK*  tUI  comfietut. 

That  binda  my  bod;  bruit  with  udent  lore. 

COMPLEMENT.  That  which  reDdera 
anything  complete.  Hence  uaed  for 
ornament  or  accompHsliment. 


tCO-MPLEMENTAL.    Accomplished. 


COMPLEXION;  siiigulnrly  u»cd  in  A» 
you  like  it.  It  seeiiis  to  me  that 
Rosalind  means  to  swenr  by  hrr  com- 
plexion, by  an  exclamation  aintilar  to 
"Good  hesTens!"  but  I  would  not  be 
too  positive  of  it. 

Ooai.ajaiw^Uziiiul  Doot  thou  tliiDk,  Ihourfa  I  un 
eipiritoii'd  like  ft  min.  1  lura  ■  doablet  vta  boH  in 

tCOMPLY.     To  fulfil. 

^m.  Gentle  Abnhen,  I 

Am  piev'd  nij  power  cianot  comply  mj  pOBli*!! 

^^«bei.»aver«      mgnnULgmT 

OMPR 

Compl.,  1654. 
tCOMPRIMIT.    To  subdue. 

ionirrectiDii,  b)  ttrengthenine  Mcb  u  decline,  bj 
■uppliiiB  lucb  at  Are  mflimed,  by  rcttrayniiif  mch  at 
■oiud  ruDDC  out,  bj  purfinr  luch  u  orer .abound. 

Fori-iLimtuflVt.laao. 

tCOMPT.  Neat,  apruee.  Lat.  compliu. 

Ami  with  him  cune  Lauini  bit  uime  Uliewije, 
A  eempt,  accornnlifhl  prince,  wilhimt  emDpani. 

tCOMPUTE.     A  calcuUtion. 

Lei  tbe  diaeue  foriotteii  be,  bat  uij' 
Tbe  lo;  retoni  m  jeul;  ai  Iha  dn , 
Lei  then  tie  new  eompuia,  let  reckonSnf  ba 
SoiciDa]y  made  from  bit  recuvery. 

Cartwrigliei  Taiwa,\Kl, 

COMROGUE.  A  jocular  perirersion  of 
tbe  word  comrade,  by  way  of  calling 


"l^Aw" 


Mau.CiljM..    . 

Vomragve  occnra  in  Webstrr's  Appins 
fliid  Virginia  (Anc.  Dr.,  v,  -128),  but 
clearly  not  with  the  BAme  intention. 
Probably  B  misprint. 

f  Nhj,  rat  bj  me. 
Gonl  If  oriliT.  Bi  ramiagne  ind  MfeUow. 

BtfKCBis  LmMouUn  mrdui,  ltS4. 

tCONCEALMENT.  Much  property, 
foi-merly  applied  to  superatitioui  pur< 
po:ieEi,  La  J  been  by  virioua  mean! 
concenled  from  the  commiBsionera  for 
the  (tiaaoliitiun  of  monaateries,  &c., 
and  tlieae  vere  afterwards  called  eoit- 
eealed  land*  find  eoncealmentg.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
regular  traffic  carried  on,  vilh  a  goad 
deal  nf  vhat  would  now  be  called 
swindling,  in  discovering  conceil- 
mentB  and  obtaining  grants  of  them 
from  the  crown. 


He  kEBu  u  ones  oT  m 


■'..  ii. : 


tro  CONCEIT.     To  fancy. 

Ttut  though  Ihej  nve,  ind  boop,  uid  holli>«, 
Id  Ibought  thcjr're  wita  thin  ApoJIo, 

Thit  wilTiuit  think  Ikcm  in  Iheir  khm. 

HMAiimi  finficl.u,  loL  i.  put  1,  ITOS. 

CONCEITED.  Inclined  to  jest,  or  b* 
playful. 

Ycarla^tipiMtfeeilid.    B.Jmt.Stj.,icti. 

B.f-n.FmHfi,irr..a,i. 

tCONCENTER.  To  collect  together  in 
one  point. 

ThoK  nja  of  coaduei  which  an  diinwdlj  (cattiinl  io 

■  whole  tufj  of  lidio. 

BonvfTi  r^mlua  Ulltn,  lUO. 

CONCLUSION.  An  experiment  i  some- 
thing from  which  a  concluaion  may 
be  drawn.  Noticed  by  Johnson 
(4),  bnt  not  as  disused,  which  it  cer- 

Hning  Ihu  fir  pcMecdcd. 

^■t  I  did  uiiplifj  lojrjudfmiait  in 


Id  pohef  ^i  FrDtean  ichinl. 

With  one  thnt  bitb  cwnmenHd  and  oono  ont  doctor. 

U>M.S.ofMiU».\<,\. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suspect 
Lancelot  Gobbo  of  incorrect  language 
when  he  proposes  to  try  eonelunotia 
upon  his  old  purblind  father.  Mer. 
Fen.,  ii,  2. 
Conclunon  ia  once  tued  by  Sbake- 
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speare  rather  obacnrely.  Prom  ilie 
character  and  state  of  mind  of  tlie 
apeaker,  Cleopatra,  I  should  think  she 
meant "  deep  but  secret  censure,  look- 
ing demure  all  the  while." 

Your  «ifc  Octinii,  wlih  her  miidnt  rT«, 
And  ilili  Rw/uiwi,  liiili  arquire  no  hononr 
Ueuiuiiiit  npoD  me,  JmI.  f  CItof.,  it,  11 

Johnson's  note  on  the  passage  is, 
"Sedate  determination;  silent  cool- 
neaa  of  resolulion  ;"  but  these  would 
not  be  called  for  by  the  occasion,  nor 
would  they  be  particularly  galling  to 
Cleopatra. 
tCONCORDBR.  One  who  promotes 
concord. 

Ordun'd  fur  n*  by  IkateiiI*  power  divine. 

Ilien  rnnn  the  north  thii  gloriout  lUm  did  ihinfl. 

Hie  rDiai]  inufe  of  tlic  Pnecc  of  FcJin. 

The  bint  eommritr  thnt  nude  wtna  to  eeuc ; 

B;  nunc  ■  Btewud.  u>d  by  nature  one. 

Appoioted  fron  Jehotfebt  uered  thnme. 

rxybr'I  irtrll,,  1S30 

troCONCORPORATE.  Tomiiieinone. 

B»r,  mj^onnitophitier,  wliit  Ihlnk'il  of  Hut  t 

^e  Junb  and  tyra,  toL  and  |wt  ame. 
Aait  bora  cncarfrtlt  in  one  nnaKne. 

Tboi  we  chaitiK  Ibe  rod  m  wine, 

Vnlill  Ibe  cooler  Djnnih  nhiile 

Hii  wnth,  and  ao  tamxTformlt.  liij. 

I^  CONCRBW.  To  grow  together; 
nmcre*eo. 

And  bta  hurt  lockcf.  Ibal  wont  with  oinlmcnl  ■wee' 
To  be  eiobuila'd.  ud  swat  out  dainty  dew. 
He  let  lo  ROT,  ud  Erieaif  1o  eonerAr. 

Sria,.F.Q..iY,Tii.m. 

CONCUPT.  An  abbreviaiion  or  corrup. 

tion  of  tbe  word  concupiscence,  pnt 

into  the  moulb  of  the  railer  'rhersitea ! 

He'll  tiekle  it  for  hit  a>Kw/9.    Tn.t  Crm.,T,i. 

To  CONCUR.     To  run  together.      In 
sense  of  the  etymology,  eon-eurro. 

none  IheT  fierH  enfountrinr  Imh  axtcia'i 
rilh  nieeli  h»ke,  nod  l*ca  Uke  their  fuls. 

Bikini  Jrll-Mr.  E,  S  b. 

CONCUSSION.  In  the  Utin  sense, 
extortion ;  getting  money  by  means 
of  terror. 

in,  nii»ne.  pilleifei. 


naltlL 


fCONDECORATE.     To  adorn  aimolta. 
neously,  or  combinedly. 

Uany  eUniee  and  fngnnt  ^.udcne  alao  emdwonU 
her.  whirh  lofclher  nuke  i  combinei!  brnuty.  tliouih 

CONDEL,  HENRY.     A  player  contem- 


porsry 


with  Shake 


Q  con- 


junction with  Hemming,  the  editor  of 
the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays.  He 
is  introduced  with  Burhage  and  Lowin 
in  the  iodoction  to  Mantoo't  Malcon- 
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tent,  0.  PL,  i?,  11.  He  was  chiefly 
celebrated  as  a  comic  actor. 

CONDESCENT,  subs,  for  condescension. 
Exemplified  by  Todd.  Used  abo  by 
Cud  worth. 

CONDOG.  A  whimsical  corruption  of 
the  word  concur,  substituting  dog  for 
eur,  as  equiyalent.  A  story  is  told  of 
its  arising  from  a  mistake  between 
Dr.  Littleton  and  his  amanuensis.  It 
is  certain,  howe?er,  that  it  appears, 
prior  to  Littleton,  in  all  the  early 
editions  of  Cockeram's  small  dic- 
tionary, as  a  synonym  for  the  word 
agree.  Thus,  "  Agree ;  concurre,  co- 
here, eondog,  condescend."  How  it 
originated  therefore  does  not  appear. 
We  find  it  in  Lylie's  Galathea,  as  if  it 
was  merely  a  burlesque  of  the  right 
word: 

So  ii  it,  and  often  doth  it  happen,  that  the  jostjpro- 
portion  of  the  fire  and  all  things  ecncurre.  R.  Con- 
curre,  eomdoggt.    I  will  awaj.  Act  iii,  sc.  8. 

tCONDIGNITY.  Equal  or  simUar  dig- 
nity. 

Thia  nohlest  worke,  after  it  lelTs  amdignitie: 
Or  else  the  sweet  rayes  of  vour  royall  favour 

May  shine  so  wanne  on  these  wilde  fruits  of  mine, 
At  much  may  mend  their  vertue,  taste,  and  savour, 
And  rypen  faire  the  rest  that  are  hehinde. 

Du  Bartat. 

tCONDITED.     Candied. 

Now.  the  making  of  it  is  in  this  manner :  Thev  that 
are  skilfuU  confectioners,  take  common  oyle  infected 
with  a  certaine  hearbe,  and  this  being  condited,  pre- 
serve it  a  long  time,  and  as  it  gathereth  to  a  thicker 
consistence,  harden  it  by  meanes  of  a  substance  issu- 
ing out  of  a  naturall  veine,  like  unto  grosse  oyle ;  and 
this  kind  of  dmgge  is  engendred  among  the  rersians, 
wliich,  as  I  have  said  alreadie,  they  used  to  call  by  a 
tcarme  of  that  oountrey,  naphtha. 

HolUmd't  JmmaHiu  MarceUinui,  1609. 

tCONDON.    Knowing. 

Gardener's  neere  the  worse. 
As  eondoH  as  the  burse. 

MS.  Poenu,  ntk  cent. 

tCONDUCT.     A  conduit. 

And  the  water  is  well  conveyed,  that  it  cannot  annoy 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  yet  serveth  the  most 
necessarie  offices  very  commodiously ;  and  I  sec  the 
umdtteU  are  made  of  earthen  pipes,  which  I  like  farre 
better  than  them  of  lead,  both  for  sweetnesse  and 
continuance  under  the  ground. 

NordaCs  Surveiors  IHalogue,  1610. 

CONDUCT.     Conductor. 

And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  cottduel  of.  Temp.,  v,  1. 

Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  your  conduct. 

Ben.  Jons.  Bv.  M.  out  ofH. 

To  CONEY-CATCH.    See  Cony-catch. 

CONFECT.  A  sweetmeat.  The  word 
is  now  corrupted  into  comfit,  by  which 
the  trace  of  the  etymology  (con/eclus, 
Lat.)  is  lost.  Confectioner  Bt\\\  retains 
its  original  form.     Comfit  was,  how- 


ever, already  written  in  Shakespeare's 
time.     See  the  folio  of  1623. 
Count'Con/ect,  in  Much  Ado  about  N., 
iv,  1,  is  well  illustrated  by 

Affording  me no  better  word. 

Than  of  a  caroet,  civet,  comfit-lord.  Hon.  Gk.^  18L 
tTo  make  conhcts  or  other  sugar-plumbs. — Take  a  pan 
that  is  as  well  tinned  as  a  preserving  pan,  hang  it  over 
a  fire  of  charcoal  not  too  scorching,  tnen  cleanse  your 
seeds  or  almonds,  8u!.,  ttonx  dross,  oy  well  siftinjr.  and 
to  each  quarter  of  a  pound  put  two  pounds  of  line 
sugar,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  pint  of  spring-water, 
keeping  it  stirring  till  it  ropes,  then  set  it  on  hot 
embers,  and  suflTer  it  to  boil  a  little,  so  drop  in  yovr 
seeds  or  almonds  scatteringlv,  continnmlly  moviBf 
them  with  a  slice,  and  when  tiiev  have  talcen  up  iat 
sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  well  cover'd.  and  xhmVA 
into  order,  dry  them  in  an  oven  or  stove.  For  smooth 
perfumed  almonds,  add  a  little  musk,  and  may  only 
dip  them  into  the  boiling  sngar  twice,  sticking  a  small 
sharp  wire  or  needle  at  the  point  of  them. 

The  JccompUsh'd  FemaU  Instructor,  1719. 

To  CONFECT.  To  prepare  as  sweet- 
meats.  In  this,  and  many  other  cases, 
I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  verb 
was  formed  from  the  substantive  than 
the  contrary.  In  this  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Todd,  but  the  point  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

Not  roses'-oile  from  Naples,  Capua, 
Saffron  confeeted  in  Cilicia 

Browns,  Br.  Past,  I,  iL 

CONFECTION.  A  sweetmeat.  This 
was  probably  the  original  word,  then 
shortened  into  confecty  and  lastly 
changed  to  comfit.  Confection  is 
French  of  the  same  date;  and  eon^ 
fectio  meant  the  same  in  low  Latin. 
But  it  was  extended  to  various  com- 
pounds, so  that  confectionarius  meant 
an  apothecary,  or  compounder  of 
drugs.     See  Du  Cange. 

ITnst  thou  not  leam'd  me  to  preserve?    Yea,  so 

That  our  great  king  himself  aoth  woo  me  oft 

For  my  confections.  Cjpmh.,  i,  6L 

In  the  sense  of  a  drug : 

If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  the  confection 
Which  1  pve  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  sen'c  a  rat  Cymh.,  ▼,  6. 

ToCONFEDER.  To  confederate;  the 
same  word  abbreviated. 


The  kinz,  espying  me  apart  fiom  those 
With  whom  I  confedered  in  band  before. 


286. 


Mtrr.  J  or  Juaa.,  \ 
The  souldiers,  having  confedered  together,  ayd  flocke 
.     about  Galba.  NortVs  Hut.  Lives,  280  D. 

tWherefore  liaving  confedered  with  Oneale,  Oconor, 
and  other  Irish  potentates,  8cc. 

EoUnsked*s  Chronicles. 

fTo  CONFINE.     To  drive  beyond  the 
confines  or  borders ;  to  banish. 

Lycaon's  once  more  fled.    We,  bv  the  help 
Of  these  his  peopir,  have  coufin'tt  him  hence. 
To  whom  belong!}  this  crown  V 

IleytrooiPs  Gulden  Aye,  1611. 

CONFINER.      A   borderer;   one   who 
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lives  on  the  confines  of  another 
country.  Not  now  in  use.  To  eon- 
fne,  in  this  sense,  is  also  nearly  dis- 
used ;  the  substantive  is  used,  but 
with  its  accent  changed,  being  now 
on  the  first  syllable,  cdnfine.  See 
Todd.  Confiner  was  generally  ac- 
cented on  the  second  syllable,  but  not 
always. 

The  senate  bath  stirr'd  up  the  eonftnirs 

And  gentlemen  of  Italy.  C^mb.,  iv,  S. 

Happie  confiner*  you  of  other  lands, 

That  shift  your  soyle,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants'  hands. 

Dan.  Civ.  W.,  i,  69. 

Shakespeare  has  confineless,  for  bound- 
less.    Macb,,  iv,  3. 
fCONFLUENT.     Rich;  affluent. 

Til*  inhabitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  wondrous 
confluent.  Chapm.  IL,  ix,  67- 

fl'o  CONFLOW.     To  flow  together. 

The  Drasidse  record,  Tliat  a  part  in  Tcrv  deed  of  the 
nation  were  homelings,  in-borne,  and  there  bred ;  but 
others  also  from  the  utmost  islands  and  the  tracts 
beyond  Rhene,  driven  out  of  their  owne  native  seats, 
what  with  continuall  warres,  and  what  with  the  inun- 
dation of  the  swelling  sea,  conflowed  thither. 

Holland's  Jinmianus  Marcellinu*,  1609. 
From  whom,  when  hee  had  turned  himselfe  toward 
the  common  people,  he  wondered  exceedingly,  how 
quickly  all  the  men  in  the  world  thus  eon/lowed  to 
Rome.  Ibid. 

To  CONFOUND.     Applied  by  Shake- 
speare to  the  spending  of  time. 

He  did  confound  the  best  faxi  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

1  Hen.  IF,  i,  3. 
How  could'st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  ? 

Coriol.,  i,  6. 

So  also  in  two  other  instances,  Jul. 
Caes.,  i,  1,  and  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  i,  4. 
fCONGESTED.   Accumulated. 

In  whose  minde 
Worlds  of  heroick  rertues  are  congested 
To  make  him  up  a  worthy. 

Nabbes's  Hannibal  /•  Scip'io,  1637. 

To  CONGREE.     To  agree  together. 

Doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Conarenng  in  a  full  and  natural  close.     Hen.  V,  i,  3. 

Modern     editors     hate     arbitrarily 
changed  the  word  to  congruing. 
fCONGRUENCE.  Of  congruence,  i.  <?., 
by  implication. 

Everie  justice  of  peace  may  cause  two  constables  to 
bee  chosen  in  each  hundred,  lAmbert.  190.  and  tliis 
seemeth  to  bee  meant  of  the  high  constables  of  hun- 
dreds, and  to  include  and  imply  of  cotMruence  the 
swearinte  of  them.        DaUon's  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

fCONGY.     A  bow  of  salutation. 

Sir  William,  with  a  low  congy,  saluted  him ;  the  good 
lady,  as  is  the  courtly  custom,  was  kist  of  this  noble- 
man. Armings  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 

ToCONJECT.   To  conjecture.   The  old 
quarto  of  Othello  reads  thus  : 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  eonjecls. 

Othello,  iii,  3. 

In   the  first  folio   it   is   changed   to 
conceits  ;  so  that  conject  was  probably 


beginning  to  be  disused.  It  is  found 
in  other  authors^ 

Now  reason  I  or  conject  with  myself. 

Jeolastus,  1540. 

Cited  by  Steevens. 

Madam,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  tearmcs, 
Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  conjiet. 

Wars  of  Cyrus,  4to,  £.  1  b,  1694. 
tThat  no  lyvyng  creature  cowld  eonjecte, 
But  that  pure  love  dyd  that  wyt  drrect. 

The  Play  of  fP'yt  and  Seyenee. 

To  CONJURE.     To  agree.      Accented 
on  the  first. 

Thou  maist  not  coldly  set 
Our  soveraigne  processe,  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.  Haml.,  iv,  3. 

To  conjure,  obtestor,  or  to  bind  by 
asseveration,  and  to  cdnjure,  to  use 
magical  arts,  were  not  then  always 
distinguished  from  each  other,  or 
from  this ;  all  were  accented  cdnjure. 
Instances  are  found  in  Shakespeare 
both  ways  :  and  Hall  has  conjdr'd, 
for  raised  by  conjuration  : 

But  who  conjured  thi^bawdie  Foggie's  ghost? 

Sat.,  B.  3,  S.  1. 

So  fluctuating  was  accent  as  yet. 
tCONNIVENCY.     Connivence. 

And  by  the  connivencie  of  this  very  same  ladie  of  the 
world,  how  many  men  of  high  birtli  and  noble  parent- 
age have  submissively  embraced  the  knees  of 
Viriatus  or  Spartacus  ? 

Holland's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  1609. 

fCONQUERANT.     A  conqueror.     Fr. 

I  made  a  flat  retreat  into  a  closet  I  found  open,  the 
floore  of  which  was  strewed  with  roses,  liulfe  a  yard 
thick.  Thither  the  wanton  eonquerants  pursued  me, 
and  there  we  rowl'd  one  over  another  after  a  mad 
fashion,  till,  I  believe,  we  were  aU  alike  willing  to 
give  the  game  over. 

The  ComicaU  History  ofFrancion,  1655. 

fCONSECUTE.     To  attain.     Lat. 

For,  as  ferr  as  I  can  leme,  few  men  hitherto,  being 
here  in  any  auctoritie,  hath  finally  eonsecuted  favors 
and  thankes,  but  rather  the  contrarie,  with  povertie 
for  theire  farewell.  State  Papers,  ii,  S69. 

CONSENT,  for  concent.  Musical  accord. 

For  ^vemment^  though  high,  and  k>v,  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  musick.  Hen.  T,  i,  3. 

Why  the  modern  editors,  who  changed 
the  spelling  of  Shakespeare,  to  suit 
modern  readers,  did  not  change  this 
to  concent,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
To  CONSKITE,  or  CONSKITT.  Mer- 
dis  aspergere. 

By  the  means  of  wliich,  they  gripe  all,  devour  all, 
conskite  all,  burn  all,  8tc.  Sabelais,  Oz.,  B.  5,  ch.  11. 
The  company  began  to  stop  their  nose ;  for  he  had 
conskitled  himseU  with  meer  anguish  and  perplexity. 

Ibid.,  B.  2,  ch.  19. 

fTo  CONSORT.     To  associate  with. 

And  they 
Consorted  other  deities,  replete  with  passions. 

Chnpuwn,  IL,  viii,  385. 

tCONSPICTIOUS.    Excelling. 
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Heen  he  eomct,  sweete  host,  heere  \a  the  duket 
hdre  of  Lenineberae ;  doe  homage,  and  after  entertaine 
him  and  me  his  roll 


pleasures  that  lies  in  thy  poore  ability. 


ibllower  with  the  most  cotupietious 
nore  ability. 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

fCONSTERNATED.  Struck  with  con- 
sternation. 

The  king  of  Astopia  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
eoHstertiuUed  at  this  association. 

The  Pagan  Prinee,  1690. 

fCONSTULT.  To  become  as  great  a 
fool  as  another. 

Some  English  gentlemen  with  him  consulted, 
And  as  he  nat'rall^  with  them  eonttuUed, 
Where  they  perceiting  his  deserts  were  great, 
They  striv  d  to  mount  him  into  honours  seat. 

Tayhr't  Worker,  1630. 

fCONSUBSTANTIAL.  Identical  in 
substance  with. 

As  in  the  course  of  nature  doth  befall. 
That  from  the  essence  of  an  earthlv  father. 
An  earthly  son  essentiall  puts  dotn  gather ; 
Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  iwig 
There  sprouts  another  eonsubitantial  spng. 

Uu  Bartoi. 

fCONSULT.     A  consultation. 

He  is  altogether  uneasie,  till  he  makes  a  second  visit, 
and  thinks  time  runs  too  .slow,  till  he  can  find  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  puts  himself  for 
that  purpose  into  the  finest  garb  that  a  eontull  of  the 
neatest  taylors  about  town  can  contrive,  concluding 
that  or  nothing  will  win  her. 

Dunlon's  Ladies  Dictionary. 

•  CONSUMMATE,  verbal  adjective,  for 
the  participle  consummated,  or  being 
consummated. 

Do  you  the  office,  friar,  which  eontunmaie, 
Beturn  him  here  again.   M&u.for  Meat.,  v,  last  sc. 

The  accent  here  is  doubtful;  but 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
generally  accent  the  first  syllable. 

The  fulness  of  his  fortunes  winged  them 

To  e6mim»uUt  this  match.    Ltulg  JUwumy,  D,  4. 

CONTECK,  for  contest;  in  Chaucer 
eonteke.  Retained  by  Spenser.  See 
Todd.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  marks  it  as 
Saxon,  but  no  such  word  is  found  in 
that  language.  Skinner  supposed  it 
only  a  corruption  of  contest.  Gas- 
coigne  also  has  it : 

But,  for  I  fSonnd  some  ecnteeke  and  debate. 
In  regiment  where  I  was  woont  tu  rule. 

Works,  4to,  1587,  sig.  h,  4. 

tCONTEMPLATION.  Sight;  behold- 
ing. 

The  king  at  the  contemplation  of  Alfreds  frends  and 
kinsfolks, signified  to  the  pope,  8cc. 

Holinsked's  Chronicle*. 

CONTENTATION.  Very  commonly 
used  for  contentment,  or  satisfaction, 
and  even  so  late  as  by  Arbuthnot. 
See  Todd.  I  suspect  it  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  contention  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  unless  the  speaker  be 
intended  to  express  himself  incor- 
rectly, which  does  not  seem  probable. 


Content?  I  was  never  in  ht\ter  eontenUtiom  in  ■ 
life.  B.  /•  FL  ITit  at  tet.  Wetip.,  v.  1 

The  first  folio,  however,  as  well   a 
the  modem  editions,  gives  contention 
fCONTERlTlON.   Rubbing  or  striking 
together. 

He  being  gone,  Francion  did  light  his  torch  i^n  b 
the  means  of  a  flint,  that  bv  eonterition  sparkled  on 
fire.  Comicall  History  ofPiranciom,  16SJ 

To  CON  THANKS.  To  study  czpres 
sions  of  gratitude. 

Yet  thanks  I  must  yon  com, 
Tliat  you  are  thieves  profcst ;  thatyou  work  not 
In  holier  slinpes.  limon  of  Atk.,  iv,  I 

But  manv  other  mo,  when  they  shall  knowe  of  it 

for  your  kindnesse  will  con  you  very  much  tkanekt. 

Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  11 
I  con  thee  thanke  to  whom  thy  dogges  be  denre. 

P<mh.  Are.,  p.  3S4 

CONTINENT.  That  in  which  any. 
thing  is  contained.  The  original 
sense  of  the  word,  by  its  etymology. 
It  is  frequently  so  used  by  Shake- 
speare, and  the  usage  was  long  thought 
peculiar  to  him,  but  Mr.  Tudd  hai 
shown  other  authorities  for  it.  More 
might  easily  be  adduced. 

Great  vessels  iiito  lesse  are  emjitied  never. 
There's  a  redoundance  past  tlicir  continent  ever. 

Bussy  d'Jmhois,  4io,  sig.  D.  3  h 
tAnd  yet  that  little  thou  esteem'st  loo  great  a  con- 
tinent 
In  thy  incontinent  avarice.    Chapm.,  Horn.  II.,  i,  170 

-[To  CONTINGERA TE.  To  come  intc 
contact  with. 

Yet  I  with  non-sence  could  coniingerate. 
With  catopliiscoet  terratrrophicati*. 
And  make  my  selfe  admir'd  inin««-dintely, 
Of  such  as  understand  no  more  then  I. 

Taylor's  JTurlrs,  1C30 

fCONTRADICTIVE.    Contradictory. 

Of  the  king's  fault  in  labouring  to  uphold  niouarchy 
his  soliciting  the  king  of  Dcnratirk  to  iliis  |mrpii»e 
no  «liit  contradictite  to  his  former  resoluiiuns  oi 
not  calling  in  forreign  aid. 

Symmons,  Findie.  ofCk.I,  1(MS 

fCONTRARY.     Contradictory. 


Had  I  demaunded  whence  you  came,  or  whither  toi 

r  fe 
The  Man  in  the  Afoone,  18U9 


would,  for  the  one  vou  might  have  told  nie  h  contntr^ 
tale,  and  for  the  otuer  your  telfe  is  uncertaine. 


To  CONTRARY.    To  oppose,  or  coun 
teract.     Accented  on  the  second. 

Tou  mtist  contrary  me  1    Marry,  'tis  time ! 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5 
I  will  not  contrdry  your  m^esty ;  for  time  must  we» 
out  that  love  hath  wrought. 

Lyly,  Alex,  and  Comp.,  iii,  4 

Exemplified  by  Todd,  but  not  noticed 
as  obsolete. 
To  CONTRIVE.  To  wear  out,  to  pasi 
away.  From  contrivi,  the  prset.  oi 
contero.  One  of  the  disused  Latinisms. 
See  Continent,  and  Confiner. 

Please  you  we  may  contrite  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  cvoosM  to  our  mispress'  health. 

^  Tim>  Sir.,  i,  8 
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In  trsveDing  conntryn,  we  three  have  contrived 
Fall  many  a  yeare.        Dam.  and  Hytk.,  O.  ?1.,  i.  181. 
After  mutch  oouusayle,  aiid  great  lyme  contrived  in 
their  several  examination!.         Pal.  of  Fleas.,  D  d,  S. 

See  also  Todd's  Johnson. 
tCONTRIVEMENT.    Contrivance. 

My  braine  ahall  be 
Btttie  in  his  undoing;  and  I  will 
Plot  mine  with  religion ;  his  disgrace 
Shall  be  my  xeales  eoHtrivement. 

Cttrtwrigket  Ordinary,  1651. 

tCONVENABLE.     Convenient. 

And  when  he  had  taryed  there  a  long  time  for  a 
covKvenakU  wind,  at  length  it  came  about  even  as  he 
himself  desired.  n<MMtke£s  Ckromeles,lbTJ. 

tCONVERTIST.     A  convert. 

Hypocrisie  is  so  ^reat  an  enemy  to  mans  peace  with 
6oa,  that  hee  wiU  pardon  the  sorrowful!  convcrtitt 
before  the  proud  jusUfter ;  for  he  that  standeth  upon 
tearmes  of  dooing  well,  when  hee  determiueth  to 
continue  bad,  is  worse  then  he  that  looketh  up  to 
heaven,  and  &lleth  into  some  durty  puddle  or  other. 
Kick  Cabtnet  fumulUd  witk  Varieticqf 
ExcdUnt  Ducripiiam,  1616. 

CONVERTITE.  A  convert;  one  who 
has  changed  his  notions. 

Out  of  these  convertites  there  is  much  matter  to  be 
heard  and  leam'd.  M  you  like  it,  v,  4. 

You  must  now  prepare, 
In  all  your  grace's  pomp,  to  entertain 
Your  cousin  who  is  now  a  eonvertitc. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Noble  Gent.,  iii,  sub  ftn. 

Tu  CONVEY.  A  more  decent  term  for 
to  steal ;  as  ancient  Pistol  learnedly 
(]i>tins;ui8hes. 

CoHrey,  the  « ise  it  call.  Steal  I — foh,  a  fico  for  the 
phrase  !  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  S. 

Udt,  an  I  am  Crack,  I  will  convey,  crossbite,  and  cheat 
u\H)Ui  Siiiiplicius. 

Martton's  Wkat  you  will,  Jnc,  J>r.,  ii,  260. 

Jlence  also  conveyance  is  used  for 
dishonesty,  and  a  conveyer  for  a 
robber. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  ccnaeyancc. 

I  Hen,  n  i,  3. 
Oh  good,  convey  !  Conveyers  are  you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  falL 

JBtcA.  //,  iv,  sub  fin. 

A  conveyancer  is  dififerent.    See  Todd. 
fCONVlClOUS.    Reproachful. 

Also  a  eonvieyous  dyaloge  withowt  any  tytle,  inveynge 
specyalJy  agaynat  saynt  Thomas  of  CanterberycL 
whiche  as  yet  was  never  prynted  nor  publvsshed 
openly.  Letter  datek  1SS3. 

tCONVlCTED.     Convinced. 

Euphues  seeine  this  faUierly  and  friendly  sire  (whom 
wee  will  name  I'idus)  to  have  no  lease  inward  courtesie, 
then  outward  comlinesse,  convicted  (as  wel  he  might) 
that  the  proffer  of  his  bountie  noted  the  noblenesse 
of  his  birth.  LyUe's  Enpkues. 

To  CONVINCE.  To  overcome.  A 
Latinism. 

His  two  chamberhiins 
I  wUI,with  wine  and  wassell  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Maeb.,  i,  7. 

Now  you  look  finely  indeed,  Win!  this  cap  dncs 
convince.  B.  Jons.  Bartk.  F.,  i,  1. 

Also  for  to  convict.     See  Todd. 
To  CONVIVE.    To  feast  together,  to  be 
convivial. 


Go  to  my  tent, 
Tliere  in  the  full  couexve  we.     Tro.  and  Creis.,  iv,  6. 

To  CONY-CATCH.  To  deceive  a  simple 
person ;  to  cheat,  or  impose ;  a  cony, 
or  rabbity  being  considered  as  a  very 
simple  animal.  It  has  been  shown, 
from  Decker's  English  Villanies,  that 
the  system  of  cheating,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  swindling,  was  carried  to 
a  great  length  early  in  the  17th 
century ;  that  a  collective  society  of 
sharpers  was  called  a  warren,  and 
their  dupes  rabbit-suckers  (that  is, 
young  rabbits),  or  conies.  One  of 
their  chief  decoys  was  the  selling 
goods  or  trash,  to  be  resold  at  a 
loss,  as  explained  under  Commodity. 
They  had  several  other  terms  of  their 
art,  all  derived  from  the  warren. 
See  this  well  stated  in  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
Curios,  of  Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  78,  et  seq., 
At  other  times  the  gang  were  bird- 
catchers f  and  their  prey  a  gull^  &c. 
Ibid. 

Take  heed,  signor  Baptista,  lest  you  be  cony-catcked 
in  this  business.  1km.  Skr.,  v,  u 

Wlioreson  coney-catekiny  rascal  1  I  could  eat  the  very 
hilts  for  anger.  B.  Jons.  Bv.  Man  in  H.,  iii,  I. 

Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  to 
express  harmless  roguery,  playing 
jocular  tricks,  and  no  more.  When 
Grumio  will  not  answer  his  fellow- 
servants,  except  in  a  jesting  way, 
Curtis  says  to  him. 

Come,  you  are  so  full  of  eonycate^ny.  Tant.  Skr.,  iv,  1. 

CONY-CATCHER.  A  sharper,  or  cheat. 
Minshew  has  well  expressed  the  origin 
of  the  term : 

A  conie-cateker,  a  name  given  to  deceivers,  by  a 
metaphor,  taken  from  those  that  rob  warrens,  and 
conie-grounds,  using  all  means,  sleirbts,  and  cunning 
to  deceive  them,  as  pitching  of  bales  before  their 


holi 


fetching  them  in  by  tumblers,  8cc. 
itors!  eony-aUekers  I 


Diet. 


les.  letcmng 
Seel  seel  impostoi 

Marst.  Wkat  y.  wiU,  Jne,  Dr.,  ii,  S5S. 

fCOOK.  The  following  proverb  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  common  one. 

£um  odi  sapientem  qui  sibi  non  sapit :  hee  is  an  ill 
eooke  that  cannot  Ucke  his  owne  fingers. 

mikaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  556. 

A  COOLING  CARD.  A  phrase  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  primero,  or 
some  other  game  in  which  money  was 
staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  de- 
cisive as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the 
adversary.  Met.  Something  to  damp 
or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an  ex- 
pectant. 

There  all  is  marr'd:  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 
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Tlirse  liol  ynntlis, 
I  f«*nr,  will  find  a  riHtl'imj  rant.  It.  .J-  f7.  Itlaiul  Pr.,  i,  3, 
Kupliurs,  t(»  the  intent  tliat  lie  might  hridle  tlic  over- 
hishing  afTiTiions  «if  rhilautus.  cunvrii-d  into  his 
Btudic  a  rrrtcinr  iianiplilet,  which  he  tcHrnuHl  n 
eooliiig  card  for  I'hihiu'.us ;  yet  generallv  tu  be  applyrd 
to  ull  lovers.  knphues,  p.  39. 

We   have  no   instance   of  it   in   the 
original  sense.  [But  see  the  following.] 

^Btte.  My  lord,  lay  down  a  cooling  card,  this  game  is 

gone  too  far, 
Tou  nave  him  fast,  now  cut  him  oif,  for  feare  of  rivill 

war.  True  Tragedie  of  Rie.  Ill,  15W. 

fCOOT.  A  bird.  The  name  is  at  pre- 
sent given  to  tlie  water-hen. 

Glaucium,  IL  ghiur.is  ocalis.  yXavmiov,  quod  fuscius 

Ifcniis  est  plumis  pedibusque.    A  felfare,  or  (as  some 

thinke)  a  eooU.  Nommciator. 

But  (sentle  muse)  tell  mc  what  fo«ls  are  those 

That  out  even-now  from  fliiirsy  fenns  arose  ? 

Tis  th'hungry  hem,  the  greedy  cormonmt, 

Tlie  coot  and  curlew,  which  t6e  moors  doo  haunt 

Du  Bartus. 

COP,  or  COPPE.  The  top  of  anything. 
The  head.  It  is  pure  Snxon.  It  is 
abundantly  illustrated  in  Todd*s  John- 
son. 

Mnrry,  alie's  not  in  fashion  yet ;  she  wears  a  hood ; 
hut  't  stands  a-cop.  B.  Jotu.  Alch.,  ii,  6. 

Wheretore,  as  some  suppose,  of  copper-miiios  in  me 
1  Copper-land  was  call'd;  but  some  will  have  't  to  l>e 
From  the  old  Britains  brought,  for  cop  they  use  to  call 
The  tops  of  many  hills,  which  I  am  sior'd  withal. 

DraytoH*s  Polyolb.,  30,  p.  1225. 

He  should  have  said  Saxons,  rather 
than  Britons. 

f  Most  like  unto  Diana  bright  when  she  to  hunt  goth  out 
Upon  Euiotas  bankcs,  or  through  the  cops  of  Cynthus 

hill, 
Wliom  thousands  of  the  lady  nimplies  await  to  do  her 

wilL  Pkaer's  Virgil,  1600. 

\To  COPART.  To  share,  to  sympathise. 

How  saj  you,  gentlemen,  will  you  eopart  with  me  in 
this  my  dejectMJnesse?  HeyKood's  Roj/all  King,  1637. 

COPATAIN.  A  word  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  following  passage,  but 
supposed  to  be  made  from  cop,  and 
to  mean  high-crowned.  [A  sugar-loaf 
hat.  A  corruption  of  copped-tank. 
See  Copped,  and  Copple-tankt  ] 

Oh  line  villain !  A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  ho»c !  a 
scarlet  cloak  I  and  a  eopatnin  hat.        Tarn.  Skr.,  v,  1. 

fCOPEL.     A  cape.  Fr. 

plnkinge  and  racing  the  doublett,  and  lininge  of  ve 

COpcll  .  .  .  .Of. 

ffor  embroideringe  doublett,  copell,  and  scarfc,  21.  MU. 
makinge  the  copell  .  .  .ll.Ss. 

makinge  the  cloake  .  .  .9s. 

Account,  dated  1619. 

COPEMAN.  The  same  as  chapman,  or 
merchant.  From  to  cope,  which 
meant  to  .exchange :  both  from  ceap, 
a  market. 

He  would  have  sold  liis  part  of  Paradise 
Tor  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  eoprman. 

B.  Jont.  Fox,  iii,  5. 

Verstegan  gives  the  derivation  thus  : 

Cmpsuui,  for  tnis  we  now  say  chapman,  which  is  as 
Hiuch  at  to  My  as  a  merchant,  or  coprmau. 

ftettit.  qfD.  Int.,  p.  166. 


COPESMATE.  The  same  word  cope, 
compounded  with  mate  instead  of 
man;  meaning  therefore  evidently  a 
partner  or  companion  in  merchandise. 

Mishnpen  Time,  rrweMia/^  of  ugly  night. 

Sk.  Rape  of  Imct.,  Supp].,  i,  Sdd 
No  better  copesmatcM  ! 
I'll  go  seek  them  out  with  this  light  in  my  hand. 

AU  FhoU,  O.  PL,  It,  146. 

See  it  further  exemplified  in  Todd's 
Johnson. 
COPHETUA.  An  imaginary  African 
king,  of  whom  the  legendary  ballads 
told,  that  he  fell  in  Jove  with  the 
daughter  of  a  beggar,  and  married  her. 
The  song  is  extant  in  Percy's  Reliqties, 
vol.  i,  p.  198,  and  is  several  times 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  others. 
The  name  of  the  fair  beggar-maid, 
according  to  that  authority,  was 
Zenelophon ;  but  Dr.  Percy  con- 
sidered that  as  a  corruption  of  Pene- 
lophon,  which  is  the  name  in  the 
ballad. 

Tlie  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cooketma 
set  eve  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  D^rgar 
Zencfophon.  Lovc't  L.  £.,  ir,  1. 

The  following  lines  of  the  ballad  are 
alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

llie  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim. 

From  heaven  down  did  hie ; 
lie  drew  a  dart  and  shut  at  him. 

In  place  where  he  did  lye. 

See  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  1.  According 
to  B.  Jonson  this  king  was  remarkable 
for  his  riches. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  an  I  might  be 
made  as  rich  as  king  Cophetua. 

Ev.  Man  in  kit  ff.,  iii,  i. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  was 
some  old  drama  on  this  subject,  in 
which  these  riches  might  be  men- 
tioned. From  this  play  probably  the 
bombastic  lines  spoken  by  ancient 
Pistol  were  quoted : 

0  base  Arsyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

2  Htn,  ir,  T,  S. 

And  perhaps  this : 

Spoke  like  the  bold  Cophctua*s  son  ! 

Wit$,  0.  PI.,  viii,  429. 

The  worthy  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  hero  for  a  rant. 
COPPED.     Having  a  high  and  promi- 
nent top ;  from  cop. 

These  they  cull  first  Jcnoglans,  who  have  their  faces 
shaven,  in' token  of  senitude,  wearing  long  coates  and 
copped  caps,  not  unUke  to  our  idiots. 

Sandys,  Travels,  p.  47. 
With  higli-cop/  hats,  and  feathers  Ituunt  a  flaunt. 

Gascoigur,  llrarhes.  p.  216. 
Were  they  as  copped  and  high  Tested  as  marish 
whoops.  BabeUuSf  Oull^  B.  II,  ch.  j(ii. 
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iFiom  a  £op/)i(/-crowii-teiicnt  piickd  ap  by  a  brother, 
From  daniiuible  members  and  fits  of  tlie  mother, 
From  earcs  like  oysters  that  ]p*in  at  each  other. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  132. 

COPPLE-CROWNS  are  the  same  thing ; 
high-topped  crowns. 

And  what's  their  feather? 

like  the  eopple  crown 
The  lapwing  has.  BaHdolpk,  Amynt.,  ii,  3. 

Soon  after  follows : 

O  sweet  hidy-birds  I 
With  eoopU  crowns,  and  wings  bnt  on  one  side.  Und. 

COPPLE-TANKT,  COPPINTANK,  and 
COPTANKT,  are  all  of  similar  forma- 
tion. 

Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  hats,  eopple-tanked,  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  higli,  or  more. 

Coimnet,  by  Danet.,  B.  6  b 
Then  should  eome  in  the  doetours  of  Loren,  [Louvain] 
with  their  great  eoppi»-UMkes,  and  doetours  hattes. 

Bee-kite  of  Rom.  Ch.,  I,  7  b. 
A  eoptankt  hat,  made  on  a  Flemish  block. 

6^e.  ff^orkes,  N,  8  b 

tCOPPRICE-BAG. 

I  know  you'l  not  endure  to  see  my  Jack 
Goe  empty,  nor  weare  shirts  of  eopprice  Ims. 

The  Citye  Match,  1639,  p.  83. 

fCOPSI-CURSTY.  A  vulgar  corruption 
of  corpus  Christi,  occurring  in  old 
English  plays. 

COPY.  Plenty ;  from  copia.  It  is  several 
times  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  but  is  not 
peculiar  to  him  ;  Mr.  Todd  has  quoted 
it  from  the  preface  to  the  English 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Gifford  says  that  it  is 
found  in  Chaucer. 

Slie  was  blest  with  no  more  copy  of  wit,  but  to  sen-e 
his  humour  thus.  £b.  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  1. 

To  gnin  the  opinion  of  copy,  utter  all  they  can,  liow* 
ever  unfitly.  JaUrrss  pref.  to  the  Alchemist. 

Cicero  said  Roscius  contended  with  liim,  by  varietie 
of  lively  prestures  to  surmount  the  ct/oy  of  his  speacli 
[i.  e.,  copiousness].  Puttcnham,  B.  i,  cli.  14. 

tTIiou  foolish  thirster  after  idle  secrets 
And  ill's  abrodc;  looke  home,  and  store  and  choke 

thee ; 
There  sticks  an  Achelons  home  of  all, 
Copie  enough.  Chapman's  Widows  Tears,  1612. 

fCORAGE.     To  encourage.    Hey  wood, 

1556. 
fCORAL  seems  to  have  been  employed 

from  an  early  period  for  playthings 

given  to  infants  when  they  were  cutting 

their  teeth. 

And  since  that  physick  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  continual 
aliment,  but  as  an  adiument  of  drooping  nature  at  an 
extremity;  and  beside  that,  seeing  every  nasty  and 
base  Tygellus  use  the  pipe,  as  infants  theur  red  corals, 
ever  in  their  mouths,  and  many  b»ides  of  more  note 
and  esteem  take  it  more  for  wantonaes  than  want,  as 
Gerard  speaks.  Optiek  Qlasse  of  Humors,  1 639. 

CORANTO.  A  swift  and  lively*dance. 
Courant,  Fr. ;  from  correre,  Ital.  to 
run  :  written  also  corranio. 

And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  5. 

They  are  thus  described  by  sir  John 
Pavies,  in  his  poem  on  dancing : 


What  shall  I  name  those  current  traverses. 
That  on  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run, 

Close  by  the  ground,  with  sliding  pii9Sii<;efi, 
Wlierein  that  dancer  grfatcst  prainc  lialli  won 
Which  with  best  order  can  all  order  shun : 

For  every  where  he  wantonly  miut  range, 

And  turn  and  wind  with  unexpected  change. 

Stanza  69. 

Hence  we  find  a  coranto  pace  used  for 
a  very  swift  pace : 

But  an-ay  rid  I.  sir;  put  my  horse  to  a  coranto  pace, 
and  left  iny  fiddle  behind  me. 

Miildlefon,  More  Diss.,  Ane.  Dr.,  iv,  411. 

CORDEVAN.  Spanish  leather,  from 
Cordova.  Corrupted  also  into  cord- 
waj/n,  or  cordewayne.  Whence  a 
shoemaker  is  still  technically  called  a 
cordwainer. 

Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook. 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cwdevan. 

FUtch.  Faithf.  Sh.,  i.  L 

So  Spenser: 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  eordtcayns. 

Spens.  ¥.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  6. 
fBy  the  next  opportunity  I  will  send  you  the  cordovan 
pockets  and  gloves  you  writ  for  of  Francisco  Morenos 

?erfuming.  HotreU's  Familiar  Letters,  16aO. 

With  your  favotir  mv  good  friend,  I  would  willingly 
buy  three  paire  of  gluvea,  one  of  lambes  leather,  the 
other  ot  lud,  and  a  paire  of  cordixmt;  but  for  Gods 
sake  let  us  have  no  ceremonies,  nor  any  biddings  oS 
and  on.  The  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1612. 

fTo  CORE.     To  groan. 

Wliich  saint  George  seeing,  upon  the  snddaiue  thrust 
his  sword  into  his  greedv  tliroai,  and  overthrew  him  ; 
at  which  tlie  monster  ycls  and  cores  forth  such  a  trr* 
rible  noyse,  as  if  the  center  of  the  earth  had  cnickt, 
that  with  the  uncouth  din  thereof,  the  neiKiibour.iix 
liils,  woods,  and  valleyes,  seemed  to  tremble  like  nn 
earthquake.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

CORIANDER  SEED.  A  familiar  and 
jocular  term  for  money.  The  seeds 
of  coriander  being  hemispheres,  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  may  perhaps  have 
given  some  rude  idea  of  pieces  of 
money. 

Which  they  told  us  was  neither  for  the  sake  of  her 
piety,  parts,  or  person,  but  for  the  fourth  comprelien- 
sive  p,  portion;  the  spankers,  spur-royals,  rose-nobles, 
and  other  coriander  seed  with  which  she  was  quilted 
all  over.  OtelVs  Rabelais,  B.  IV,  ch.  ix,  p.  123. 

fCORINTH.     A  currant. 

A  brief  abstracte  of  the  accompte  of  the  Corynthet 
for  9  yeares  ending  at  Michaelmas  1606.^The  net 

Sroduce  of  the  farm  on  the  duties  on  currauts  was, 
uring  this  period,  9846/. 

A  CORINTHIAN.  A  wencher,  a  de- 
bauched  man.  The  fame  of  Corinth 
as  a  place  of  resort  for  loose  women 
was  not  yet  extinct.  It  had  flourished 
from  the  times  of  ancient  Greece. 

And  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff ; 
but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy. 

1  Hen.  ir,  ii,  4. 
And  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  sage  and  rheumatic 
old  prelatess,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity. 

Milton,  Apol.  for  Smect. 

Corinth  was  even  a  current  name  for 
a  bouse  Qf  ill  repute, 
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Would  we  roiild  see  you  nt  Coriutk  I 

Tim.  of  Atk.,  ii,  2. 

tCORK-BRAINED.     Lij>ht  beaded. 

And  howsoever  we  nre  tliglitly  estetiu'd  bv  lome 

Kiddy*lieaded  corkbraitu  or  miislirom  pninted  pnck- 

fovsts.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1630. 

\t\\y  you  sliiill  see  nn  upstnrt  on-kebraind  Jacke 

Will  beare  five  hundred  nkm  on  his  backe. 

And  wulke  us  stoutly  as  if  it  were  uo  load. 

And  beare  it  to  chcIi  plncr  of  his  uboad.  Ibid. 

fCORNELlUS.  The  name  of  the  in- 
dividual  who  is  said  to  liave  introduced 
the  discipline  of  the  tub  for  the 
venereal  disease.     See  ToB. 

And,  where  they  should  study  in  private  with  Diogenes 
in  liis  cell,  they  nre  with  Conulins  in  hit  tub. 

Jrmm't  Nrst  of  Ninniet^  1608. 

CORNEMUSE,  or  CORNAMUTE.  A 
bagpipe.  The  French  Manuel  Lexique, 
by  the  Abb^  Prevost,  defines  it  exactly 
as  a  bagpipe :  "  Instrument  de  mu- 
sique  champ^tre,  k  vent  et  k  anche. 
Ii  est  compose  de  trois  chalumeaux, 
et  d*une  peau  remplie  de  vent,  qui  se 
eerre  sous  le  bras  pour  en  jouer,  en 
remnant  les  doigts  sur  les  trous  des 
chalumeaux."  Drayton  rather  inac- 
curately speaks  of  it  as  distinct  from 
the  bagpipe,  in  reciting  country  instru- 
ments: 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shawn,  unto  the  comamnte. 
Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  Uiat  plays  the  oountnr 
round.  Pofyolb.,  iv,  p.  736. 

tWher  on  those  pines  the  neighb'ring  groves  among, 
(Now  utterly  neglected  in  these  days) 
Our  garlands,  pip<'S,  and  coruamules  were  hung. 
The  monuments  of  our  deserved  praise.         J^ayton. 

fCORNEOL.  The  stone  now  called  a 
cornelian. 

Sardius,  ....  Comaline.  A  kind  of  onyx  of  a 
blackish  colour,  called  a  eorneol.  Nomendator. 

fCORNERPlE. 

He  may  marrv  a  kniglits  daugliter,  a  creature  out  of 
fashion,  that  nas  not  one  commendable  quality,  more 
then  to  make  a  comer  pye  and  a  sallad,  no  manner  of 
courtship,  but  two  or  three  dHncv8,iisold  as  mounsier, 
and  can  play  a  few  lessons  on  the  virjnnalls  tlmt  she 
learnt  of  her  gnndam ;  besides  she  is  simple,  and 
dull  in  her  daUlance.  The  Lost  Lady,  1638. 

TTo  CORNUTE.     To  cuckold. 

This  to  the  poorest  cuckold  seemes  a  bliss, 
That  he  witli  mighty  monarehs  shnrer  is. 
That,  though  to  be  cornutrd  be  a  griefe, 
Yet  to  have  such  brave  partners  is  reliefe. 

Taylor's  tl'orkes,  IftSO. 

fCORNWELL.  Cornhill  is  so  called 
in  Deloney's  Stninge  Histories,  1607. 
In  the  following  passage,  we  have  a 
pun  upon  (probably)  Cornwall. 

for  miUions  of  men  that  have  beene  married. 
Have  unto  Comwell  without  boat  beene  carried. 

PasquiVs  Night  Cap,  lGli2. 

tCORNY.     Hard,  like  horn  ? 

Also  Ipocras  saitli.that  awomnn  being  mnecived  with 
a  man-child  is  ruddy,  and  her  nght  side  is  corMy  nbour. 
but  if  she  bee  conceived  with  a  nmid-child,  she  is 
blacke,  and  her  left  pep  is  corny  about. 

Tk*  PtUhwag  to  Health,  f.  53. 


COROLLARY.  Something  added,  or 
even  superfluous.  No  great  deviation 
from  the  original  sense. 

Bring  a  corolUuj, 
Rather  than  want.  S^n*V<>  iv*  ^ 

CORONAL.    A  crown,  or  garland. 

"Sovr  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  gilt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance. 

H.FmiiJkf.SkefL,i,\. 

So  Spenser  in  his  pastorals. 
CORONEL.  The  original  Spanish  woid 
for  colonel.     This  fully  accounts  for 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  latter 
word,  curneL 

Afterwards  their  coronell,  named  Don  Sebeatian,  csne 
forth  to  intreat  that  they  mifht  part  with  their  araes 
like  souldiera.  Spenser,  State  cflrdmL 

He  brought  the  name  of  conmel  to  town,  as  some  did 
formerly  to  the  suburbs  that  of  lieutenant  or  captaia. 

Flecknoe*t  Bni^m.  Ckmraeten, 

That  is,  as  a  good  travelling  name, 
for  disguise. 

Our  early  dictionaries  also  give  eoronel 
for  colonel. 
fCORONICH.    A  cornice. 

There  was  presented  to  siif^ht  a  front  of  ardutectars 
with  two  piilasters  at  each  side,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  eoronuh  a  compartement  aith  thia  insariptian. 

Triumphs  of  the  Prince  d^Awumr,  I63S. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY.  A  high 
festival  of  the  church  of  Rome,  held 
annually  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinitv 
Sunday,  in  memory,  as  was  supposea, 
of  the  miraculous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  under 
pope  Urban  IV. 

This  was  the  usual  time  for  perform- 
ing the  mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas,  of 
which,  in  England,  those  of  Coventry 
were  particularly  famous,  as  is  related 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  116. 
They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  an  old 
drama : 

Tliis  de>7ll  and  I  were  of  olde  accineyntance, 
For  oft  in  the  play  of  Corpus  Christi 
He  hath  pluy'd  the  dev7U  at  Coventry. 

FburPs,'O.YL,i,U, 

The  Chester  Mysteries  were  also 
famous,  and  were  performed  at  the 
same  feast,  and  sometimes  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  few  copies  of  the  latter 
have  been  printed  for  the  members 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  by  James 
Hey  wood  Markland,  Esq.,  from  an 
Harleian  MS.,  with  an  excellent  pre- 
liminarv  discourse.    This  was  in  1818. 

tCOIlRASlVEl).  An  old  form  of  corro- 
aicedy  common  in  early  plays. 

CORRIGIBLE,  for  corrective.  Having 
the  power  of  correction.    This  sense 
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is  clearly  improper,  yet  Mr.  Todd  has 
«hown  that  it  was  used  by  Joiison  as 
well  as  Shakespeare. 

The  power  and  eorriffibU  aathority  of  this,  lies  in  our 
will.  Othello,  i,  3. 

Do  I  not  bear  a  reasonable  corrigible  band  over  him, 
Crispinus  ?  Poeluttert  it,  1. 

Yet  Shakespeare  has  also  used  it 
rightly : 

Bending  down  bis  eorrigUk  neck.  Ant.  jr  CUop.,  ir,  IS. 

CORSEY,  COR  SIVE,  and  CORZIE. 
All,  I  believe,  corruptions  of  corrosive  ; 
meaniug  therefore,  as  a  substantive, 
anything  that  eorrodea.  Corrosive 
itself  was  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  spoken  as  two  syllables,  even 
when  written  without  contraction. 

Whereas  he  meant  his  edrroripet  to  apply, 

And  with  streight  diet  tame  bis  stubbome  maladj. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  I,  z,  25. 

Elsewhere  Spenser  writes  it  so : 

And  that  siune  bitter  eo/tiv«  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart,  and  made  refraine  from  meat. 

Ibid.,  IV,  ix,  15. 
And  more  than  all  the  rest  this  gjeer^d  him  cheefe, 
And  to  liis  heart  a  eo/sive  was  etemell. 

Harringt.  Jriost.^  xliii,  83. 
For  ev'ry  cordiall  that  mv  thoughts  apply 
Turns  to  a  co/tive,  and  ooth  eat  it  faraer. 

B.  Joiu.  Ml.  Mam  out  of  H. 
This  was  a  cor'tite  to  old  Edward's  days. 
And  without  ceasing  fed  tqion  his  bones. 

Drayt.  Leg.  of  P.  0a9.,  p.  671. 

We  find  it  written  coreie: 

He  feels  a  corMxe  cold  his  heart  to  knaw. 

Harr.  Ariott.,  xx,  97. 

I  thought  once  this  might  be  put 
for  coryza,  or  rheum ;  but  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  passages  from  this 
author  shows  plainly  what  he  meant. 
In  one  place  it  seems  to  mean  distress 
or  inconvenience. 

His  perplexed  mother  was  driTen  to  make  him  by 
force  be  tended,  with  extreme  eorsey  to  herselfe,  and 
annoyance  to  him.  Fembr.  Aread.,  L.  3,  p.  S97* 

Here  also  it  is  much  thd  same : 

Tlie  discontent 
You  seem  to  entertain,  is  merely  causeless ; — 


That  we  may  take  the  spleenand  eoreeg  ^m  it. 
CkapiHaH*s  Ma 


—And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  discover  it, 

spleen  and  eorseg  fn 
ipnuMs  MoHi.  iroihe,  Ane.  Dr..  iii,  348. 

The  editor's  note  is  quite  erroneous. 

tTo  hare  a  great  hart  or  domage,  which  we  call  a 
eorsey  to  the  herte.  Bliotee  Dietionarie,  1659. 

fCORSICK.     Grieved. 

Alas !  poorc  infants  borne  to  wofoll  fates. 
What  cursicke  hart  such  harmeiesse  soules  can  greeve. 

Oreat  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

CORTINE,  for  curtain.     Cortina,  Lat. 
Only  an  antiquated  spelling. 

Talk  of  the  alTain 
The  cloudes.  the  cortinee,  and  the  mysteries, 
That  are  afoot.    B.  Jon*.  Ma»q.  of  Neptune's  Triumph. 
Cortina  striata,  a  pleited  or  folded  eortine,  or  a  eortine 
that  lintii  long  straVes  in  it. 

Fleming's  fn'omenel,  p.  247,  b. 

tCOSHKR.     To  entertain  a  guest. 


k  rtrj  fit  and  proper  house,  sir. 
For  such  a  worthy  guest  to  cosher. 

The  Irish  Hudibras,  1689. 

fCOSH  BRING.     A  pet  ani  mal  ? 

I  would  not  leave  a  head  to  wag  upon  a  shoulder  of 
oar  eeneration,  h<na  my  mother's  sucking-pig  at  her 
nipiue  to  my  great  grandfather's  eoshertnq  m  the 
pou-strmw.         Shirley's  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  v,  1 

COSIER.     See  Cozibu. 

COSSET.  A  lamb,  or  other  yoimg 
animal,  brought  up  by  hand.  Being 
a  rustic  word,  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
had  an  Italian  derivation. 

I  shall  give  thee  yon  cosset  for  tliy  payne. 

Spent.  Shep.Kal,Sepl. 

A  pet  of  any  kind. 

And  1  am  for  the  eouet,  his  charge ;  did  you  ever  see 
a  fellow's  (ace  more  accuse  him  for  an  ass  ? 

B.Jont.Barth.F.,i,\. 

COST.     A  rib.    From  the  Latin  costa. 

It  is  an  antoma,  [automaton]  runs  under  water. 
With  n  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nimble  tail 
Made  like  an  anger,  with  which  tail  she  wrigiles 
Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship,  and  sinks  it  straight. 

B.  Jons.  Staple  of  yews,  iii,  1. 

This  is  like  some  modern  projects. 
COSTARD.  A  man's  head ;  or  a  large 
kind  of  apple.  Which  is  the  original 
sense,  is  not  yet  settled.  Mr.  Gifford 
positively  says  the  apple  (Note  on 
the  Alchemist,  act  v,  sc.  1) :  and 
certainly  we  do  not  find  it  used  for  a 
head,  except  in  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous language.  It  occurs  five 
times  in  Shakespeare,  and  always  in 
that  way.  Yet  Skinner  tells  us  that 
coster  meant  a  head,  and  derives  that 
from  coppe :  quasi,  eopster.  His 
authority  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

lae  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 
Well,  knare,  an  I  had  thee  alone,  I  would  surely  thd 
thjcostard.  Cfamm.  Gurt.,  O.  PI.,  li,  6U. 

That  I  may  hear  and  answer  what  you  say. 
With  my  scliool-dagger  'bout  jrour  costard,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  Tab,  ii,  2. 

Once  we  find  it  used  for  the  covering 
of  the  head,  the  cap  : 

Take  an  ounce  finran  mine  arm,  and,  doctor  Deuzace, 
rU  make  a  close-stool  of  your  velvet  eostarJ. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Woman's  Prize,  iii,  4. 

The  modern  editors  of  these  plays 
have  made  foolish  work,  in  changing 
custard  to  costard,  where  the  former 
was  right.  Loyal  Subj.,  ii,  5.  To 
"crown  with  a  custard,"  means  to 
clap  a  custard  on  his  iiead,  the  effect 
of  which  must  of  course  be  iiidicrou!^. 
As  a  species  of  apple,  it  is  enumerated 
with  others,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
very  common  sort,  as  it  gave  a  name 
to  the  dealers  in  apples : 
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Apptci  lie  M  Atcti  sf  fon  ud  nbiamcr.  I 


povani-ftteni,  I 


IhtmnU; 

UcTiU  >  Aur^^r  ailed  main  pulmdiea 

called  ItdiMia. 
Uuffcil't  Eeallk'i  Imprmrmnl.  f.  W 


apptireDtly,  for  c 

C«bitn,ort,iilim.< 


Drajl.  PolfM.,  G 

(COSTARD- J  AGGER.     Another  name, 

38  tard -monger. 

Uar<lity-l  Fiftr  Egiog..  B.  i 

COSTARD- MONGER,  or  COSTER- 
^lONGEIi.  A  seller  of  apples  1  one. 
i:eiu'i'Blly,  v/ho  kept  a  otall.  Tliev 
seem  to  have  been  frequentlT  IrUh. 

\ter  fitLer  nj  u  Iriih  oaUr-'t.mfftr. 
Ib  EuFliiid,  lir,  uutl.  1  tier  l>ii|li  vl.eD  I  il.ink  an'l^ 

Cottermoiiyeis  were  usually  noisy, 
whence  nld  Morose  in  Epit^ixne  is  said 
to  8W0U11  at  the  voice  of  one.  Their 
bawling  vas  proverbial : 

And  Uiep  liell  nil,  like  a  rude  cuttrnmimfrT, 
Tliiil  Hliool-bojii  bod  cuuuned  of  hb  applea, 
Ai  loml  end  Ki^lm.         fl.^  «-  Sarmf.Lnd-f,  \i.  1. 

Tliey  were  general  fruit-sellera.  The 
eottard-monger  in  Jonson'a  Barth. 
Fair  cries  only  pear», 
COSTER-MOHGER,  jocularly  used  as 
an  adjective.  Anything  meanly  mer- 
cenary, like  a  petty  deider  in  apples, 
whose  character  was  bad  in  various 
ways.     See  Afple-squibe. 

Tiiiuc  ii  or  BO  little  Rgud  in  thcH  eotttr-moufgr 
lipire,  Ihat  tme  v«UtDr  ii  tsmcd  liev^bnd. 

1  Hn^  ir.  i.  S. 

Where  note,  that  times  is  not  in  the 
two  folios,  but  is  supplied  from  the 
quarto,  and  that  bear-kerd  should 
probably  be  bear-ward,  the  quarto 
having  berod.  Bear-herd  occurs, 
however,  in  other  passages. 
COSIMAHY.  The  herb  baUamita  vul- 
garin,  called  also  aleeosl,  as  it  was 
frequently  put  iuio  ale,  being  an 
■  c  "bitter. 


iHureia  nnd  iJiiiidi,  amunftt  IhOK  hcrbei  vhe 
The  ipurple  hjtciiitii.  mid  Crtali  oMlmarif. 

fCOT.  Apparently  a  jocular  term  for  a 
citizen.  "Too  much  like  a  citizen, 
or  a  cot,  as  the  womin  call  it.' 
Commentary  upon  the  History  of  Tmn 
Thumb.  I'll.  p.  12. 

To  COTE,  To  pass  by,  to  pass  the  side 
of  nuolber.  Coiloyer,  old  French,  in 
which  ihe  s  was  soon  dropped,  aud  ' 


not   written.     The  same    i 


That  is,  hath  so  far  passed 
to  make  it  seem  foul. 

^K  liaek  broke  nllAlitlj  -,  mj  freat  ■ 
■diuilaged  in  bu  i)ip  wu  it  flnl  bi 

This 

the  side,  then  outstripped  them. 
Chapman  is  also  quoted  by  Johnson. 
[See  Chapm.  Horn.  II.,  xxiii,  324, 
andOd.,  liii,  421.] 
It  was,  however,  a  commoa  aporting 
term,  and  by  that  probably  made 
familiar  to  Shnke.'peare.  Drayton 
has  it,  where  he  particularly  professe* 
lo  give  the  account  of  couraing  in  its 
true  terma : 

Wbich  in  tbe  proper  lerD»tli«inuK  doth  Uim  report. 

Cotetn  thus  introduced  in  that  plnce: 

Wben  eub  miu  nini  liii  Ihhh  with  tiled  t-jra,  ud 

Which  dog  fint  tnmi  Ihe  bare,  ohich  Itnt  Uie  Mbir 
cetti.  PMyM..iiiu,f  llli. 

The  passage  from   the   Return  from 
Parnassus,     above    cited,     seems     lo 

Erove  that  it  was  used  also  in  buck- 
unting. 
COTE,  or  COAT,  ».     In  similar  usage. 
A  pas*,  a  go-hy,  as  we  sumetiiiiea  say. 

But  wbcD  kt  Onnol  reafrh  h«T, 
nil,  finiii  bin  i  axt,  ibml  ania  doth  feUh  her. 

fCOTHURNAL.      Tragical,  or  drama- 
(ical. 

A  tprigbUjr  tomrdir,  the  lina  n 


Mbifh 

weeiniil 
,;li«ht 


A  COT  QUEAN.  Prolmbiy  co<jk-quean: 
that  is,  a  male  quean,  a  tiian  who 
troubles  himself  with  female  nffatrs ; 
which  old  Capulet  is  doing  when  the 
Nurse  telts  him. 

Go,  you  nif^nrnpi.  pii. 
Gi-t  you  lo  hed,  *i~i  ^-J  Jtl.,n-.t. 

In  the  following  passage,  it  nieana 
mateuline  huttey.  It  is  spoken  by 
Ovid,  as  Jupiter,  to  Jtihn,  as  Junu: 

We  tcU  Ihn,  thoo  annerrtt  u«,  ft-q-i'm ,    and  ire 

It  continued  loug  in  use  in  the  former 
sense,  and  is  quoted  even  from 
Addison,  who  compares  a  woman 
meddling  with  state  afl&irs  to  a  maA 
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iuterfering  in  female  business,  a  cot' 
quean^  adding,  "  each  of  the  sexes 
should  keep  within  its  bounds."  See 
Quean. 

It  seems  to  have  meant  also  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  which  suits  the  same 
derivation. 
COTSALE.  A  corruption  of  Cotswold, 
open  downs  in  Gloucestershire,  very 
favorable  for  coursing. 

How  does  your  fallow  greyhoond,  sir?    I  heard  say 
]ie  was  outrun  on  Cotsale.  Merry  W.  W.,  i,  1. 

This  might  refer  to  common  coursing, 
and  therefore  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  date  of  the  play,  which  Warton 
endeavoured  to  fix  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Dover's  Games  on  Cotswold. 
They  were  not  founded  till  the  reign 
of  James  I.  See  Doyeb. 
A  sheep  was  jocularly  called  a  Cotsold 
or  Cotswold  lion,  from  the  extensive 
pastures  in  that  part.  It  is  among 
Ray's  Proverbs,  under  Gloucestershire, 
p.  242.     So  Harrington  : 

Lo  then  the  mystery  from  whence  the  name 
Of  Cotsold  IjfOM  tint  to  England  came. 

Byigr.,  B.  iii,  £p.  18. 

To  COTTON.  To  succeed,  to  go  on 
prosperously :  a  metaphor,  probably, 
from  the  finishing  of  cloth,  which 
when  it  cottons,  or  rises  to  a  regular 
nap,  is  nearly  or  quite  complete.  It 
is  often  joined  with  peer,  which  is 
also  a  technical  and  manufacturing 
term. 

Still  mistress  Dorothy !  This  aeer  will  cotton. 

B.  f  Fl.  Mons.  7%o.,  ir.  8. 

jN'ow,  Hephcstion,  doth  not  this  matter  oottom  at  I 

would.         Lily's  Akx.  ^  Camp.,  iii.  4.  O.  PL,  ii.  128. 

It  cotinu  well,  it  cannot  choose  but  beare 

A  pretty  napp.  Familjf  of  Love,  D,  3  b. 

This  is  exact  to  the  presumed  origin 
of  the  phrase.  Sometimes,  by  a  still 
further  extension  of  the  metaphor,  it 
meant  to  agree : 

Styles  and  I  cannot  eotten. 

Hist.  ofCapt.  Stukefy,  B,  2  b. 
Else  the  matter  would  eottnt  but  Ul  favourraly  with 
our  loving  mother,  the  holy  church. 

Beehive  of  Bom.  Ck.,  R  r,  7. 

Swift  seems  to  be  the  latest  authority 
for  the  word. 

iHuw  this  geare  will  eotten,  1  know  not. 

True  Tragedie  o/Bic.  Iff,  1594. 
+Come  on,  sir  frier,  picke  the  locke, 
Tills  gere  doih  cotton  hansome. 

Troubl.  Bcugne  of  King  John,  p.  1. 
f Wliat  meanes  this  ?  doeth  he  dote  so  much  of  this 
strange  harlot  indeede  ?  now  1  perceive  how  this  geare 
coftnu/  I  scarse  found  it  out  now  at  last,  foolish  man 
that  I  am.  Terence  in  Bngliah,  1614. 

COTTVER.    A  cottager.    Co^^ier  in  old 


French  law  was  the  same  as  roturier* 
See  Cotgrave. 

Himself  goes  patch'd  like  some  bare  eotty<,\ 
Lest  he  might  oiudit  the  future  stock  appe,   ■. 

EaU,  Sat.,  Iv.  li,  ^. 

Cotin   also   meant   a   cottage.       dee 
Lacombe's  Diet,  du  vieux   Lani^^age, 
tom.  ii. 
flV)  COUCH.   To  lay,  to  place  togeUici-. 

Opus emplecton,yitra. cum frontibu^i  ulrinque  i)<litis 
medium  uatoialis  saxorum  materia  te.iu-r^  (v.tloiMt  i 
farcit.  iiivXMKTW.  Worke  wel  knit  and  c^jn-- '-  i  tuj^iilier. 

Nuttvu'-lator.  l-j^."). 
Coagmentum,  Planto,  rammissura,  Arrf.i  ct  comprcssa 
conjunctio,  propria  lapidum.  (rvanma,  <n;va^,  apfxrj. 
Jointure,  attachement,  liaison.  Tiic  close  joyiiinir  or 
eoueking  of  things  together,  properly  of  si«jncJ.    Ibid. 

tCOUCHANT.     Lying. 

The  place,  manor  house,  or  farme  of  husbaiidrie, 
where  this  officer  is  eouckant  and  abidiuir- 

WithaW  Dictionaries  eel.  1609.  p.  77. 

tCOVE.  This  cant  term  for  a  man  is 
found  at  an  early  period.  Gentry 
cove  in  the  following  extract  means  of 
course  a  gentleman. 

The  rule  and  recorder, 
And  mouth  of  the  order 
As  priest  of  the  game , 
And  prelate  of  the  »ame. 
ITiere's  a  gentry  cute  hcic. 

Witts  R-crcatk,u,  IG'iA. 

COVENT.  Old  French,  as  well  a^ 
English,  for  convent.  Hence  thj 
name  of  Covent-garden,  Mr.  Todl 
has  abundantly  exemplified  the  wurJ. 
I  shall  only  add  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  Latimer : 

Neither  doe  1  now  speake  of  my  si>lfe  and  my  m-  .</. 
aa  the  bevgii^  fryers  were  wont  to  doe.  I  have  cuuu.  li, 
I  thanke  u<kC  and  I  neede  not  to  begge. 

Sennonj,  fol.  0-  I). 

Coventry  is  not  supposed  to  be  derive<l 
from  this,  but  from  Oune,  a  small 
river  on  which  it  stands. 
COVENTRY  BLUE.  The  dyeing  of 
blue  thread  was  formerly  a  material 
part  of  the  trade  of  Coventry.  This 
thread  was  much  used  for  working  oc 
embroidering  upon  white  linen. 

I  have  lost  my  thimble,  and  a  skein  of  Cocenfrj  'jhir- 
I  had  to  work  Gregory  Lichfield  a  handkcrchitrf. 

B.  Jons.  Gipsies  Mi-lr  •. 
And  she  gave  me  a  shirt  collar,  wrought  over  u  iih  i:  > 
counterfeit  stuff.  G.  What,  was  it  gold'r  /.  .N..y, 
'twas  better  than  gold.  G.  What  was  it?  /.  Hi:.;hc 
Coventry  blue.  Geo.  a  Greene,  0.  PI.,  iii.  p.  J-'. 

I  have  heard  tliat  the  chief  trade  of  Cucmfry  w.ih 
heretofore  in  making  blew  thread,  and  thai  the  tuw  no 
was  rich  ever  upon  that  trade.  /r.  staff^j,  7, 

COVENTRY  CROSS.  This  splendid 
and  ornamental  structure,  now  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  of  Stourheail, 
was  once,  in  great  part,  covered  witli 
gilding.  Speaking  of  Coventry,  Dray- 
ton says. 
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Her  walls  in  good  rqmir,  bar  ports  so  bniTelj  bmU, 
Her  halls  iii  xood  estate,  lier  enu  to  riekif  giU. 

Po^oi*.,xui,p.982. 

tCOVERlNG-SEEDS.  The  old  popular 
name  for  a  well-known  description  of 
sweetmeats. 

To  moke  each  sort  of  comfits,  ndgarly  called  eonring- 
tteds,  iic,  with  sugar. — You  must  provide  a  pan  of 
brass  or  tin,  to  a  «x)d  depth,  made  with  ears  to  hang 
over  a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  with  a  ladle  and  sKce  oi 
tlie  same  metal ;  then  cleanse  tout  seeds  from  dross, 
itnd  take  the  toest  sugar  well  beaten ;  put  to  each 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  seeds,  two  pounds  of  sugar ;  the 
heeds  being  first  well  dried,  ana  your  susar  melted 
in  this  order,  put  into  the  pan  three  pounu  of  sugar, 
adding  a  pint  of  spring  water,  stimng  it  till  it  be 
nioistened,  and  suffer  it  to  melt  well  over  a  clear  fire 
till  it  ropes,  after  that,  set  it  upon  hot  embers,  not 
suffering  it  to  boil,  nnd  so  from  your  Indie  let  it  drop 
upon  the  seeds,  and  keep  the  bason  u  herein  they  are 
continually  moving,  ana  between  every  rout  rub  and 
dnr  them  as  well  as  may  be ;  and  when  they  have 
taken  up  the  sugar,  and  by  the  motion  are  rolled  into 
order,  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  a  fire,  and  they 
vnll  be  hard  and  white.      The  Rich  Closet  ofSuritia, 

COVETISE.     Covetousness,  Fr. 

But  you  think,  Cuiius, 
Tis  cotetise  hath  wrought  me  F  if  you  love  roo 
Change  that  unkind  ronceit.      B.  Jons.  Catil.,  ii,  3. 
Thy  mortal  covelice  perverts  our  laws, 
And  tears  our  freedom  from  our  franchis'd  hearts. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  ii,  MO. 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 

-f  But,  the  chiefe  end,  this  precept  aims  at,  i» 
To  quench  m  us  the  coals  of  covelize.      Du  BarUu. 
fPigmalion,  a  sinfull  wretch  of  all  that  ever  rai^de, 
Whom  covetiae  did  blinde  so  sore,  and  rage  ot  furie 

8trai):de, 
That  unaware,  with  privie  knife  before  the  altars 

Sure, 
ew  Sicheus,  and  of  his  sisters  love  he  thought 
him  sure.  Firyi/,  &y  Fkaer,  1(K)0. 

COVIN.  An  act  of  conspiracy  between 
two  or  more  persons  to  defraud  others, 
from  an  old  French  word  of  the  same 
meaning:.  Still  in  use  as  a  law  term. 
Fraud  iu  general. 

Where  purchase  comes  by  cotin  nnd  deceit. 

Gmc  Steele  Glas.,  I  2WJ. 
'VMiere  custumers  concealc  no  covine  usde. 

Ibid.,  1111. 
+ Jfb.  Whv  laugh  you  every  dele  ?  so  mote  1  gone. 
This  goeth  not  aright ;  1  dread  some  cotih.      * 

Cartwrigkt's  Ordinary,  1661. 
tlnto  this  eoven  was  Pheeliche  thrust. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1688. 

COULD.  The  old  preterite  of  can  or 
con,  to  know :  now  used  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  sign  of  a  mood.  Often  written 
without  the  /.     See  Couth. 

That  he  had  found  out  one,  their  sorcraign  lord  to  be, 

Com'n  of  the  race  of  kings,  and  in  their  country  bom. 

Could  not  one  English  word ;  of  w  hich  he  durst  be 

sworn.  l>rayt.  Polyolb.,  ix,  p.  836. 

It  written  was  there  in  th'  Arabian  toong, 

Which  toong  Orlando  perfect  understood ; 
•  »  •  *  » 

But  at  this  time  it  him  so  deeply  stoong, 
It  had  bin  well  that  he  it  never  cond. 

Hnrr.  Jriotto,  xxiii,  86. 

+COUNSEL.      A  matter    to    be   kept 

secret. 


And  what  they  did  there  mvat  be  eotauel  to  me, 

Because  they  lay  long  the  next  day ; 
And  I  made  haste  home ;  bat  I  got  a  good  piece 

Of  bride  cake,  and  so  came  away. 

Ballad  ofBobtH  Hood  emd  Clorimk. 

tCOUNTENANCE.  A  portrait  of  a 
person  was  sometimes  called  a  copy 
of  his  countenance. 

I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you  I  took  it  ratiier  as  a  eoff  ef 
your  countenance  than  any  thought  cofold  take' its 
original  from  the  discretion  I  erer  own'd  vou  lady  ot 

OiAome's  Works,  ed.  l67S,  p.*  MO. 

tCOUNTER.  There  were  two  prisuns 
called  the  Counter  in  the  city  of 
London  ;  one  in  the  Potiltry,  the  other 
in  Wood- street. 

The  captains  of  this  insnrrection 
Have  tane  themselves  to  armes,  and  cam  but  now 
To  both  the  Counters,  wher  they  have  ndeast 
Sundrie  indebted  prisoners.  PCay  of  Sir  Thomas  Mart. 
I  appeale  from  Newgate  to  any  of  the  two  wonhipo- 
fblT  Counlen.  IHd. 

There  was  also  a  Counter  inSouthwark. 

Five  jayles  or  prisons  are  in  Southwarke  plac'd. 

The  Counter  (once  S.  Margrets  church  dnac'd). 

The  Marshalsea,  the  Kings  Bench,  and  White  Lyon. 

Where  some  like  Tantalus,  or  like  Ixion, 

The  pinching  paine  of  hunger  daily  fecde, 

Turn'd  up  ana  downe  with  fickle  rortun^  wheeLe. 

Taylor's  Workas,  1690. 

tCOUNTER-BOOK. 

Tliough  base  and  trebles,  foxtnne  did  me  grant. 
And  meaues,  but  yet  alas,  thev  are  too  smaU. 
Yet  to  make  up  the  muaicke,  I  most  Jooke 
The  tenor  in  tne  cursed  counter-hooke. 

Taylor's  Workes,  163flt 

fTo  COUNTER.RUSH.  A  term  iu 
jousting. 

A  sentlenian  who  nns  none  of  the  trisest  was  deputed 
Jnu^e  in  jest  of  a  just  betueeue  two  other  pcntlemea. 
Anu  one  saying  unto  him,  Sir,  how  thinke  you  of 
this  last  course,  hath  not  maister  N.  lost  his  laujtce? 
meaning  that  he  had  not  connter-ruskt  it  upon  his 
advemarie ;  whereunto  he  answered,  If  maister  rThave 
lost  his  launce,  let  him  seeke  it  out  againe. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Famcies,  1614. 

tCOUNTERFAlT.  An  insincere  con- 
vert? 

A  drunken  Christian  and  a  Jewish  Christian  being  at 
tearmes  of  brabble,  thediimkard  cali'd  the  countetfait 
a  drunken  companion,  and  the  counterfaite  calle^l  nim 
a  Jert*.  *The  next  day  they  met  againe,  and  the 
drunkard  then  said  unto  the  Jew :  Sirnih,  take  thy 
Jew  to  thyselfe,  and  restore  me  my  drunkard  againe. 
Copley's  ints,  Fits,  and  Fancies.  161*. 

COUNTERFEIT.  A  portrait;  a  like- 
ness. 

What  find  I  here. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  demigod 
Hath  gone  so  near  creation  ?    Merck,  of  Fen.,  iii,  2. 
Thou  UTdw'st  a  counterfeit  best  in  all  Athens. 

Timon  of  A.,  v,  1. 
A  certain  painter  brought  ApcUes  the  counterfaite  of  a 
face  in  a  table.  Lylie's  Euphues,  p.  5d. 

Kext  after  her  was  borne  the  counterfeit  of  the 
princesse  of  Elis.  Pembr.  Arcad,,  p.  56. 

COUNTERGATE.  Some  known  place 
in  Windsor.  Probably,  a  gate  which 
went  out  by  the  counterguard  of  the 
castle,  consequently  by  the  fosse,  or 
ditch. 

Thou  roight'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  ths* 


IBnAlrr-ftU  1  wliiA  li  •*  hiUM  ta 


Jltrrt  W.  W.,  iu.  i. 


tCOlJSTERLET.     Perhaps  n  bjf-pMh. 

yori^'i  UtfrUII.  of  Uwu  lift.  1(114. 

tCOUNTER-MAKE.     To  make  tbings 
iu  contradiction  to  what  ooe  has  made 


it,  Xvlkit  Ihe  cluJke  is 


.    TUl  It  Ihs  lul  lb 


■  go-il  ipus.    Till  It  Iha  li 

Coijijr'i  <ri(i,  «/j,  H^  /!uKi«,  1(114. 

COUNTERPANE.  The  corresponding 
copy  of  a  deed,  now  called  the  coanter- 
pnrt.  Noticed  by  our  old  dictionaries. 
"Schedule  antigraphum."  CoU*. 

Rnd,  icribe  i  (In  m*  Uu  e»M(Mw. 

£.  Jam.  IMut.  b  Ao^t.  Air. 

COUNTERPOINT,  uow  changed  to 
counterpane.  A  covering  for  a  bed, 
formed  in  regular  dimio&s.  From 
the  same  word  in  French.  Latined 
by  Coles,  "  Cadurcnm  coutrapunc- 
tum."  The  change  of  the  last  syllable 
to  pane,  probably  arose  from  the  idea 
iifpanet,  or  squnre  openingi,  applied 
also  to  some  pnrts  of  dress. 

Coni/  ippircl.  ic.  '  'Sm'^Shr..  ii,  1, 

TLbu  I  »il]  have  nrli  comitenoinu.  uiif  Qiiuk. 

>lm1i[oidcrcd  corcrl^  or  cnntlirfainliiit  oii\,\e  liUi! 
Norik;  FUfmX,a.Vt. 

tCOUNTER-SCALE.     Balance. 

Scu-innc  in  eaiMtncalr  KilhCKriii-Oiurch  cdlltiln, 

i.[  IbEildiihiniMt  on  Toner  liiUuSnttDiuhiHnlUIL 

Bowrlti  Famiha  Irlliri,  lUO. 

tCOLNTER-STRIVE.  To  strive  to- 
gether with.  The  word  occurs  in 
A  HerringsTayle.  1598. 

■fTo  COUNTERWAIT.  To  lay  in  wait 
aKiinst  any  one. 

He  llai  Uii  wife  will  ni-mlrrwail  and  witfh. 

ITiHalf  DicliaiMru,  ei>.  ISOe,  p. MO. 

COL'NTESS,  ENGLISH.  The  English 
dame  alluded  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, was  probably  the  countess  of 
E»sex,  afterwards  of  Bomeraet,  whose 
infamous  amours  and  plota  ended  iit 
the  poisoniiij:  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

IliiwLI]  boihiuuk  u' eiupnu.  tluniirh  Ihrice&iRr 
Tluin  ever  Mawl  wu ;  or  bi|1i(T  (pmiMl 

■She  is  much  more  seterely  attacked,  i 
ns  site  well  deserved,  by  Rich.  Bniith-  ' 
unite,  if  lie  nas,  as  is  supposed,  the 
aullior  of  the   Honest  Gl.ost.      -Near 


the  end  of  the  first  part  be  baa  an 
epitaph,  entitled,  "Upon  our  Age's 
MesMlina,  insatial  Madona,  the  matcb- 
lew  English  Corombma,"  p.  99.  In 
this  poem  the  chief  features  of  her 
delinquency  are  touched  with  a  strong 
band.  She  was  tried  with  her  husband, 
and  condemned,  in  1516;  but  both 
vere  pardoned  aifterwards,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  James. 
COUNTY,  for  eounl;  or  a  nobleman  in 
general. 

nut  dowBVtfduth lurcHled in  hia hooie. 


jif.  la  Ikiur.  ^  aim.,  U.  ?1,  ii,  p.  IU. 

Applied  to  Ursino,  duke  of  Illyria : 

ILou  mHa  thAl  lUBe  peeviiii  mmKii^r, 

Tbe  eotnlt'i  mu,  he  icTt  tliii  risi  Miiud  him. 

TrrljU  X..  i.  S. 

To  COURB.     To  bend,  or   stoop.     Se 
eonrber,  Fr. 

virtue  itKlf  of  fico  mut  pudoD  bfy. 


Yaamrlu 


u.facla>e 


The  word  is  found  in  the  older  writers. 
The  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare 
have  absurdly  printed  it  curb. 
To  COURK.  Usually  written  to  cower 
or  cotn-e,  to  stoop  or  bend  over  any- 
thing.    Couver,  Fr. 

Tliej  DMw»  10  oter  the  Bilei.lhtjrFsa  l«  lilnirdwitli 
•mooka.  Ouul  Curl..  i>.  PI.,  li,  p.  a. 

It  is  so  spelt  by  Spenser  also. 
fTo  COURSE.     To  best  with  a  stick. 

Fitted,  ipled,  ipiilicd'.  ftirniahed.  ■»■ 


fCOURSE-A.PARK.     A  country  game 
often  alluded  to  by  old  writers. 

At  tourit-a-pvt.  without  nil  dnubt. 

ThDHih  Lasll;  ftogcr  there  had  hecn. 
Or  httle  Georg«  upon  the  ^ecp. 

The  following  is  n  curious  enumeration 
of  rustic  sports. 
kl  dooTt  «pecbng  him  hii  mother  lal?. 
WoudritJx  b"*  W  ^'*J<ild  *ttT  from  ]i«r  flu  [Ate  i 
Pniniiiw  Tor  bim  unto  ber  telfc  ckeuKi. 
And  wilh  niFh  thau|[hu  rbdl}  her  lelle  ibuHi ; 
At  tbHt  hn  RDDf.  imce  cUy  Rnw  old  unil  veake, 
SUid  with  Ui(  nuidi  to  maite  it  birUbrrnke  ■- 
Or  thU  he  nwn'J  a  ftrtr  wllli  rciiwtn  fnu^t. 
Which  would  not  tun  onpl  they  niiiikt  be  nught. 
Of  in  Ue  Uiickcti  Ind  nne  wih-  ,mK 
To  ukc  the  nbbet.  ur  the  pmrhliiuii'  Imrr. 

ThuieSephuiU^^i  Mul''uiui°tii.'"li'o"^1il')>.'  did. 

COURT-CniMNEY.    Probably  a  ciiim- 
iiey  huilt  in  tlie  corner  of  a  room. 
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kold;  DOT  no  fj-c,  but  a  little  eoifrt  ekhmU  in  thdr 
<miu  d  ij-iti  r. 

'  '    a^s  Qvip,  /■* f  Bart.  Misc.,  r,  414,  repr. 

Or  chc  it  was  something  of  a  stove. 
tCOURT-CrP.     The  meaning  of  the 
v/ord  i-^  not  quite  clear  in  the  first  of 
these  extracts. 

MaiT>-.  hr^  i'ith  uot  use  to  weare  a  nigfat-cap,  for  his 
homeo  w'Si  i.ot  M  him ;  and  Tet  I  kmm  a  nnndred, 
ats  M'll  hi-tili-il  as  he,  that  will  make  a  jolly  shift  with 
a  ro^,t-rvp  on  their  criwnes,  if  the  weather  bee  cotde. 

Nashi^s  Fierce  Panletu,  1593. 
Let  .1  (In  in  an  ashen  dish,  otherwise  call'd  a  eouri' 
cup,  asd  •-<:  it  stand  m  the  dish  till  it  be  dry,  and  it 
uili  W  1<K    a  saucer. 

True  GtntlewomunCt  Delight,  1676. 

COURT-CUPBOARD.  Appurcntly  a 
kind  of  moveable  closet  or  buffet,  in 
which  plate  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  were  displayed. 

Away  nith  tin:  jomt-Btools,  remove  the  eomrt-cmphomrd, 
look  to  the  plutc.  Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  5. 

PLtcc  that  [a  watch]  o'  the  amrt-cupboard,  let  it  lie 
Full  in  the  view  of  her  thief-wfaorish  tje. 

Boarina  6.,  O.  PL,  vi,  77- 
Here  «ltall  stand  my  eourt-cuvboara,  wiih  its  fnmitnre 
of  plate.  Motu.  JyOlhe,  Amc.  Dr.,  iii,  894. 

Elsewhere  it  is  called  a  cupboard  of 
plate : 

Is  the  cupboard  ofplate  set  out? 

A'Trick  to  caUh,  jrc,  Ane.  Dr.,  t,  217- 

It  was  therefore  evidently  moveable, 
and  only  brought  out  on  certain  occa- 
sions. It  was  sometimes  adorned 
with  carved  figures : 

With  a  lean  visajre.  like  a  carved  face 

On  a  coitrl-citpboard.      Corbet,  Iter  Boreale,  p.  S. 

It  is  evideutiv  the  same  as  is  called  in 

w 

Comenius's  Janua,  ed.  1659,  a  *'livery 
cupboard.'* 

Golden  and  g^ed  beakers,  crozes,  great  caps,  oystal 

Jrlasseo,  cans,  tankards,  and  two-ear'd  pots,  are  brought 
orth  out  of  the  cup-board,  and  fclass  case,  and  being 
rinst^d  and  rub'd  with  a  pot-bmsh,  are  set  on  the 
Iir  ri/'CuphiMird.  No.  562. 

COURT  HOLY- WATER.  A  proverbial 
phras^e  for  flattery,  and  fine  words 
without  deeds ;  borrowed  from  the 
French,  who  have  their  eau  bSnite  de 
la  cour,  in  the  same  sense.  Ray  has 
it  in  his  Proverbs,  p.  184. 

0  iinncli'.  n,Hrt  holy-vcater  in  a  dry  house  is  better 
th:iu  iliU  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Lear,  iii,  2. 

Coltts  renders  it  in  Latin,  "  Promissa 
rei  expertia,  fumus  aulicus.'* 
The  Diction.  Coniique  of  Le  Roux 
thus  defines  the  French  phrase :  "  On 
dit  d'uu  homme  qui  fait  beaucoup  de 
complimens,  ou  de  promesses  sur 
lesquelles  il  ne  fant  pas  faire  grand 
fondement,  que  c'est  de  Peau  bSnitede 
la  cour,  parcequ'on  n'est  point  chiche 
de  belles  promesses  k  la  cour,  non 
plu^  que  d'eau  benite  k  PegUse.' 


If 


The  phrase  is  still  current  in  France. 
In  1812  appeared  a  comedy  by  M. 
Picard,  the  title  of  which  was  Les 
Prometteurs,  ou  FEau  bSnite  de  la 
Cour,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  Esprit  des  Journaux  for  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  p.  59.  Eau  benite  de  la 
cave,  is  now  jocularly  used  for  strong 
liquors. 
COURTLAX,  or  CURTLaX.  A  short, 
crooked  sword ;  one  of  the  various 
forms  which  have  been  given  in  English 
to  the  French  word  coutelas,  as  curtle- 
axe,  &c.,  many  of  them  implying 
some  reference  to  an  axe,  though 
coutelas  is  made  only  from  cuUel/us. 

m 

His  curtlax  by  his  thigh,  short,  hooked,  fine. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  ix.  82. 

tCOURT-NAP.     An  outside  polish  ? 

We  are  cheated  by  a  court-nap. 

Shirley's  GentUwutn  of  Venice,  1655. 

A  COURTNOLL.  Some  appendage  to 
a  court,  but  what  does  not  appear. 

Now  every  lowt  must  have  his  son  a  courtnotL 

Greenest  Quip,  4e- 

In  the  Harl.  Misc  ,  vol.  v,  p.  403,  ed. 
1810,  it  is  explained,  *' with  a  head 
dressed  like  that  of  a  courtier;"  but 
the  son  is  said  to  be,  not  to  wear  or 
have,  a  courtnoll,  which  seems  to  pre- 
clude that  interpretation. 

fThongh  ich  am  not  zo  zeemlie  chwut. 

As  Mne  the  courtnoles  gay ; 
Yet  chare  a  flaile,  that  will  not  faile, 

To  thrashe  both  niicht  and  day. 

HowelFs  Arbor  of  Amitie,  156S. 

tCOURTSHFPMENT.     Courteousness. 

Then  she  relates  how  Ca?Iia 
The  lady  here  strippes  her  array, 
And  giroles  her  in  home  spunnc  bayes. 
Then  makes  her  conversant  in  layes 
Of  birds,  and  swaines  more  innocent 
That  kenne  not  ^ilc  or  rofy/.«//»//i»r«/. 

La^lftccs  Luctistd,  10*9. 

fCOURTY.     A  courtier. 

I  cannot  play  the  fool  rightly,  I  mean,  the  physician, 

without  I  biave  licence  to  expalcat  on  the  ^i«ease. 

But  (my  good  lord)  more  briefly,  1  shall  declare  to  voa 

like  a  man  of  wisdom  and  no* physician,  who  de:J  all 

in  simples,  why  men  are  nielaucli'oly.    First,  fur  your 

courties.  Chupmttn\i  lUrenge'for  Honour,  1654. 

So  oft  their  shady  vail,  that  everj-  tree, 

In  wreaths  where  love  lay  wrapt  in  nxyVii'Ty, 

Held  their  included  names,  a  subtile  way, 

To  the  observant  courtifs  to  betray 

Their  serious  folly,  which,  from  bting  their  own 

Delight,  was  now  the  sport  oth'  pa^es  jcrown. 

Ckamherlayne's  Pharonnida,  lCo9. 

COUTH.  The  old  preterite  of  can,  to 
know ;  the  same  as  coud  or  could. 
See  the  latter. 

Well  couth  hee  tune  his  pipe,  and  frame  his  still. 

Sprns.  Shep.  Kal.,  Jan.,  v.  10. 

E.  K.,  who  probably  was  Spenser 
himself,    thus    comments    upon    iti 
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"  Couth  Cometh  of  the  verb  conne^  to 
know,  or  to  have  skil.  As  well  inter- 
preteth  the  same,  the  worthy  sir  Tho. 
Smith,  in  his  booke  of  government." 

Ab  I  my  little  flocke  on  Ister  banke, 

A  little  flocke,  bat  well  my  pipe  they  amth. 

Did  piping  lend.  Sidn.  Jread.,  p.  397. 

fCOW.  "In  our  common  law,"  says 
Howell,  1659,  **  there  are  some  pro- 
verbs that  carry  a  kind  of  authority 
\iith  them,  as  that  which  began  in 
Henrie  the  Fourth's  time,  He  that 
Lulls  fhe  cow  must  keep  the  calfJ*^ 

COW,  for  coward, 

Did'st  thon  not  my  even  nowe. 
That  Curisophos,  my  muster,  iras  no  man,  but  a  cowe. 
In  takinge  so  many  blowes,  and  give  never  a  blow 
agayn.  Dam.  and  Fitk.,  0.  PI,  i.  215. 

The  derivation  of  coward  is  doubted. 
It  certainly  might  come  from  couard, 
French.  But  Menage  says  that  cou- 
hart  is  German  for  it,  and  is  made 
from  cou  and  hart^  which  is  the  same 
as  the  English,  cow-heart.  It  may 
therefore  be  either  derived  from  the 
German,  or  originally  English.  A  cow 
is  notoriously  a  timid  animal,  con- 
sidering her  strength  and  formidable 
appearance.  We  find  here  cowe  used 
alone,  in  the  sense  of  coward,  and 
shall  see  cotoish  also,  for  timid.  I 
would  not  go  further  for  a  deriva- 
tion. 

Codardo,  in  Italian,  is  clearly  made 
from  coda,  one  that  drops  his  tail  in 
fear,  or  remains  in  the  tail  or  rear 
of  the  army ;  the  French  word  may 
be  made  from  it,  and  the  English 
from  that;  or  the  resemblance  may 
be  casual.  See  Todd,  who  has  much 
on  the  subject,  [There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  English  word  is  derived 
from  the  French,  or  Anglo-Norman, 
and  these  **  doubts"  about  it  deserve 
no  attention.] 
tCOWCUMBER  was  the  old  mode  of 
spelliup:  cucumber,  most  in  use. 

Cucumis,  cucuiiier  ....  Concombre.  A  com- 
cumber.  Noaunelator,  1586. 

Whv,  sir.  doe  you  nieane  to  ingulfe  your  seife  ?  for 
Gotu  Kike  let  us  px  by  land,  there  you  shall  want 
notliiiiii  fur  tlic  comfort  ot  your  stoniack :  sallat, 
radisli,  scalioiis,  cuprcs,  sweet  feiinell,  snailes,  frogges, 
cittrons,  j;ii>ene  cittrons,  and  cittrons  in  conserve, 
{freeiie  cotrcotnhrrs,  and  those  in  pickle,  excellent 
millions,  oren^es.  surd inoes  fresh  anil  salt,  ancliovues, 
II nd  nmclmrcll.  The  Pitssnujer  of  Benrenuto,  1619. 

A  garden  of  cowcumniers,  melope|>on. 

Wilhals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  16U8,  p.  101. 

CO  WISH.     Dastardly,  timid. 


It  is  the  cowuh  tenor  of  his  sput 

That  dares  not  undertake.  Lear,  n,  } 

We  have  also  to  cow  in  common  use. 
for  to  overcome  with  terror.  I  hav^* 
not  met  with  any  dictionary  which 
gives  cow-hearted t  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  the  word  mav  be  found. 
fCOW-LADY.  The  insect  now  caUed  a 
Indy-cow,  or  lady-bird. 

A  paire  of  buskins  thev  did  bring 

Ofthe  co¥hladyu  corall  win^ ; 

Powder'd  o*re  with  spots  of  jet. 

And  lin'd  with  purple-violet.  MuMtrvm  LfHci*,  1656. 

COX,  Captain.  A  Warwickshire  gen- 
tleman, who,  by  his  knowledge  of  old 
legends  and  customs,  contributed  to 
theentertainment  of  queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenii worth  castle.  From  Laneham*s 
Letter  describing  those  entertainments, 
it  appears  that  he  had  a  collection  of  old 
books,  curious  at  that  time,  but  which 
now  would  be  nearly  inestimable. 
He  is  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  Masque  of  Owls,  and  with  allu- 
sion to  the  sports  above  mentioned : 

This  captain  Cos,  by  St.  Maxy, 

Was  nt  Bullen  with  king  Harry; 

And  (if  some  do  not  vary) 

Had  a  goodly  librai^ ; 

By  which  he  was  discerned 

To  be  one  ofthe  learned. 

VoL  vili,  p.  56,  ed.  Gift. 
-^ Although  we  thus  did  th'  heaving  Spaniards  boxe, 
We  lost  noe  man  but  only  eaptainc  Coxe. 

MS.adJit.,  14825,  p.  ^m.  Brit.  Mus, 

COXCOMB,  that  is,  cock's  comb,  Tlie 
cap  of  the  licensed  fool  was  often 
terminated  at  the  top  with  a  cock's 
head  and  comb,  and  some  of  the 
feathers.  Hence  it  was  often  used 
for  the  cap  itself.  The  fool  in  Lear, 
therefore,  alluding  to  his  cap,  says, 

There,  take  my  coxcomb ;  whv  this  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  liis  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing 
against  his  will:  if  thon  follow  him  thou  musi  nec(u 
wear  my  coxcomb.  Lear,  i,  4. 

Therefore  it  was  often  jocularly  used 
to  signify  a  head : 

He  has  Sirokcu  my  head  across,  and  gi^en  sir  Toby  a 
bloodv  '^xromb  too.  Twelflh  A'.,  v,  1. 

As  manv  coxcombs  aa  yon  threw  cnps  up.  will  lie 
tumble  down.  Coriol.,  iv,  6. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  put  this  as 
the  first  sense.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
it  came  to  mean  a  foolish  conceited 
fellow,  as  it  still  does.  Minshew 
exactly  illustrates  the  primitive  sense. 
fCOXON.     The  coxswain  on  shipboard. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  letters  oume  from 
London  by  our  coxon,  so  they  wiiked  me. 

Pepys's  Diary,  March  2oth,  l«6a 

To  COY.  To  decoy,  allure,  or  flatter. 
This  word   is   abundantly  and  judi- 
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ciously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Todd,  who  i 
shows  clearly  that  it  was  currently 
used  as  an  original  word.  Decay  is 
probably  made  from  it.  Also  to 
stroke,  or  sooth  with  the  hand,  which 
is  a  species  of  allurement. 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  eoy. 

md».  N.  Dr.,  ir,  i. 

And  while  she  eoi/s  hi>  aofity  eheeks,  Hiid  curies  his 

BwcHty  top.  Warner,  Jib.  Engl.,  B.  6,  p.  148. 

COY,  adj.^  seems  to  be  used  by  Drayton 
for  rare  or  curious ;  whic  h  is  very 
analogous  to  its  other  senses. 

Shepherd,  these  things  been  all  too  coy  for  me, 
Wliuse  vouth  is  st»ent  in  jollitv  and  mirth. 
Like  hiclden  arts  oeeu  better  fitting  thee. 

Selogut  7,  p.  UlS. 

COY,  «.,  is  also  clearly  used  for  a  decoy, 
in  the  following  passage : 

To  try  a  conclusion,  I  have  most  fortunately  made 
their  pages  our  coye*,  by  the  influence  of  a  white, 
powder.  Ladjf  AUnumift  act  iii,  sab  fin. ' 

COYSTRIL.  See  Coistrel.  Coystrel 
has  been  erroneously  used  sometimes 
for  kestrel,  a  bad  species  of  hawk. 
See  also  Castrel. 

\To  make  t  COZEN  of  one.  To  de- 
ccive  hira  ? 

Cassander.  this  old  hermit,  hearins  it  to  be  Calli- 
ninchus  his  nephew,  and  understanding  of  the  death 
uf  his  brother,  dissembled  his  griefe,  although  bee 
were  glad  to  see  things  happen  out  so  well,  and 
determined  with  himselfe  to  make  a  eotai  of  his 
young  nepew,  untill  hfe  had  bought  wit  wit^  the 
fi  riceuf  woe.  Ljfli^t  Bupkues. 

COZIER.  One  who  sows;  probably 
from  coser,  Span,  to  sow ;  or  cousu, 
Ft.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it  a 
lay  lor,  but  Minshew,  Phillips,  Kersey, 
and  Coles,  say  a  botcher,  or  cobbler. 
Minshew  gives  the  derivation  from 
Spanish. 

Do  yon  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  hoose,  that  ye 
•(|ueak  out  your  cozirrt'  catches,  without  any  mitiga- 
tion  or  remorse  of  voice  ?  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 

Mr.  Steevcns,  not  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  fancied  cottyer,  used  by 
Hall,  to  be  the  same  word ;  which 
certain Iv  means  cottager. 
CRAB,  ROAJ^TED.  This  wild  English 
apple,  roasted  before  the  fire  and  put 
into  ale,  was  a  very  favorite  in- 
dulgence  in  early  times.  So  Robin 
Goodfeilow  says, 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  •  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  era//. 

MiiU.  iV.  Dr.,  ii,  1. 

So  the  oldest  Englisii  ballad : 

1  love  no  rost.  hut  a  ntit-browne  lostc, 
And  u  crab  layd  iu  tiic  fire. 

Gamrn.  Gurton,  ii,  1. 


And  sit  downe  in  my  chayre,  by  xaj  wife  fkire  AUsoVp 
And  tourne  a  crtJtbe  in  the  &re,  as  mery  as  Pope  Jodc 

Dam.  and  Pith.,  O.  PL.  i.  Sil 
Now  a  crah  in  the  fire  were  worth  a  good  grate. 
That  I  might  qnaffe  with  captain  Tom  Toe-^sot. 

lAke  will  to  ^ke,  c  Si. 

CRAB  AT,  for  cravat,  in  some  editions 
of  Hudibras ;  probably  from  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  its  etymology.  Bat  ' 
Skinner  was  certainly  right  in  de- 
riving it  from  the  Croat  soldiers,  who 
were  called  in  French  Cravatei. 
Mennge  is  very  clear  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  "  On  I'appelle  de  la  aorte,  a 
cause  que  nous  avons  emprunte  cette 
sorte  d'ornement  des  Croates,  qu^on 
appelle  ordinairement  Cravates.*'  He 
then  specifies  the  exact  time  when  the 
fashion  was  assumed :  *'  Ce  fut  en 
1^36  que  nous  prismes  cette  sorte  de 
collet  des  eravates^  par  le  coranaerce 
que  nous  eumes  en  ce  tems-iii  en 
Allemagne,  au  sujet  de  la  guerre  que 
nous  avions  avec  Tempereur.'*  Ori- 
gines  de  la  L,  Fr.  The  same  origin 
is  given  by  Prevost,  in  the  Manuel 
Lexique.  Coles  has  it  crabbat,  and 
translates  it  "  Sudariumlinteum  com- 
plicatum." 

The  handkerchief  about  the  neck, 
Canonical  erabat  of  Smec. 

HiUUh.,  I,  iii,  ▼,  11«. 

It  is  erabat  also  in  Townley*8  edition, 
vol.  i,  p.  292. 

In  his  poem  of  Du  Yal,  Butler  seems 
to  have  written  cravat : 

To  understand  eratats  and  plumes. 

And  the  moat  modish  from  the  old  perfumes. 

Stanxa  3. 

This  latter  form  is  still  in  use. 

\Crabbat,  a  womans  Korjcet;  also  a  cravate,  worn 
first  (they  sayj  by  the  Croats  in  Germany. 

Duntuti's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694^ 

fCRACHED.     Infirm ;  broken.     Fr. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  commyng,  I  entende  to 
departe  hens,  commeusyitic  Hud  rontynuyug  my 
jorneys  towardes  your  hi)(luies,  withe  suche  dili- 
gence, as  myn  olde  and  cracked  body  nmv  endure. 

slate  Pajters,  i,  278. 

CRACK.  A  boy;  generally  a  pert, 
lively  boy :  one  that  cracks  or  boaata. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  referring  to 
the  Icelandic  for  its  derivation. 

I  saw  him  breuk  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate^ 
when  he  whs  but  a  crack,  not  thus  hi{;h. 

5  Hen.  IF,  iu.  2. 
Since  we  are  tum'd  cracks,  let  us  study  to  be  like 
cracks;  practise  their  langua|i;e  and  belinviours,  tmd 
not  with  a  dcnd  imitation ;  act  Ireely,  aurelessly, 
and  capriciously,  as  it  our  veins  run  with  quicksilver.' 

Ii  Jons.  Cynth.  Ret.,  ii,  1* 
It  is  H  rogue,  a  wag,  his  name  is  Jack. 
A  notable  dissembling  ):iU,n  crack. 

t'.nt  I'reuiices,  O.  Pi.,  vi,  U4. 
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f  Fr(Mt  and  mow  will  be  every  whit  at  icaree  in  this 
niontU  at  thunder  and  lightning  at  Chriitinas. 
Warmine-pans  will  be  scoured  brigiit,  and  hung  up 
behind  the  kitchen  door  as  an  ornament.  MuiFs  and 
sable  tippets  will  be  plenty  in  Long-lane,  where  you 
may  have  as  great  choice  in  every  brolcers  shop,  as 
you  may  of  cracks  in  the  eighteen-penny  gallery. 

London  Bewitched,  1706. 

fCRACK.     A  breach. 

liquido  possum  jmire,  I  may  take  an  oath  with  a 
safe  conscience:  1  may  sweare  without  impeachment, 
or  cracke  (^conscience.  Terence  in  EngUsh,  1614. 

"IK^RADE.  A  crate,  or  wicker  basket 
for  glass  or  crockery. 

Amongst  the  rest,  six  jolly  blades 

After  these  crowders  came, 
Wiio  on  their  shoulders  carry'd  cradts, 

With  glasses  in  the  same. 

The  Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Homer,  n.  d. 
For  crowders  they  are  rogues  I  know. 

And  crades-men  they  are  worse; 
They  cozen  all  where-e'er  they  go. 

And  pick  each  lass's  purse.  Ihid. 

tCRAFTS-MASTER.  A  master  or 
superior  in  cunning. 

Scudilo  captaine  of  the  squires,  under  the  doke  of  a 
nature  somewhat  rude  and  uncivile,  in  cunning  per- 
suasion his  craftS'master,  who,  by  way  of  flattering 
words,  intermingled  with  serious'  matter,  was  the 
onely  man  of  all  other  that  overcame  and  woon  him  at 
last  to  set  forward  in  liis  journey. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  Mareellinms,  1609. 
Likewise,  by  the  suggestion  of  Musoiiianus  the  plii- 
losopher,  Eustachius,  one  that  for  persuading  was  his 
cra/ts'tnaster,  carrying  with  them  missives  from  the 
emperor,  and  gifts  beside.  Ibid. 

To  CRAKE.  To  boast.  Kraecken, 
Dutch.  I  make  this  the  primitive 
rather  than  the  substantive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  etymology.  To  crack, 
in  the  same  sense,  is  of  rather  more 
recent  usage,  and  is  probably  only  a 
corruption  of  this. 

As  little  do  I  esteeme  those  that  boast  of  their  an- 
CCS  ours,  and  have  themselves  no  vertue,  as  I  doe 
those  that  crake  of  their  love,  and  have  no  modestie. 

EuDk.  and  his  Engl,  K,  3. 
She  was  bred  and  nurst 
On  Cyntlius  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take ; 
Tiieu  is  she  mortal  borne,  howso  ve  crake. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  VII,  vii,  50. 
+No  less  than  ten  poundes,  sir,  will  serve  your  tume, 
To  cane  in  your  pursse  about  with  ye. 
To  crake  and  brag  in  tavemes  of  your  monie. 

Pla^ofSir  TkoHUU  More. 
f  With  him  I  threatned  to  be  quite,  and  nreat  things 
did  I  crake.  Fhaer^s  Virgil,  16(». 

+But  1  write  more  than  thou  canst  crake  or  cry. 

(hem's  EpigraMS  Englished,  1677. 

CRAKE,  8,     A  brag  or  boast. 

Great  crakes  hath  beene  made  that  all  should  be  well, 
but,  when  all  came  to  all,  little  or  nothing  was  done. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  28,  b. 
Leasinges.  back-bytings,  and  vain-glorious  crakes. 

.^./'.  ^.,II,xi,10. 

^Forcing  Rutulians  (nmugre  former  crake) 

To  feare,  forbeare  tight  under  blind-fold  riiields. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

CR.^KER.     A  boaster. 

These  harking  whelpes  were  never  good  biters ; 
Ne  vet  great  crakers  were  ever  great  fighters. 

Dam.  A-  Pith.,  0.  PI ,  i,  p.  215. 

fCRAMOCK.  Either  equivalent  to,  or 
a  misprint  for,  Camock. 


Foil  hard  it  is  a  ereanoeke  strayght  to  make, 
Or  crooked  logges  with  wainscot  Ane  to  frame. 

Mironr  for  Magistrates,  1587. 

CRAMP.RINGS.  We  find  these  rings 
mentioned  in  several  old  authors, 
both  in  verse  and  prose.  Their  form 
probably  was  not  material,  but  theur 
supposed  virtue  in  preventing  the 
cramp  was  conferred  by  solemn  con- 
secration on  Grood  Friday,  among  the 
ceremonies  of  that  great  day.  Our 
kings  of  the  Plantagenet  line  were 
used  to  give  such  rings.  See  Brand's 
Pop.  Antiq.,  4to  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  128. 
[There  was  an  ancient  office  of  con- 
secrating cramp-rings,  which  appears 
to  have  been  revived  in  England  in 
1694  :  this  date  being  appended  to  a 
copy  of  the  office  printed  in  1789,  by 
the  antiquary  Duimrel.] 

I,  Bobert  Moth,  this  tenth  of  our  king, 

Give  to  thee,  Joan  Potluck,  my  biggest  cramp  ring. 

'Ordinary,  0.  P) .  x,  250. 
Because  Goshawk  goes  in  a  shag-ruff  band,  with  a 
fnce  sticking  up  in't,  wliic'i  shows  like  an  i^et  set 
in  a  cramp  ring,  he  thinks  I'm  in  love  with  him. 

Roaring  G.,  O.  PI.,  vi,  p.  86. 

They  were    even    recommended    by 
physicians : 

The  kinge*s  migestie  hath  a  great  helpe  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  hallowiiig  crampe  ringes,  and  so  given  vrithout 
money  or  petition. 

Borders  Breviary  of  Health,  ch.  327,  ed.  1598. 

Lord  Berners   wrote   from  Spain   to 
have  some  cramp-rings  sent  to  him 
by  "  my  lorde  cardinal),  his  grace." 
Brand,  ut  supr, 
tCRANECOLOURED. 

Also  I  give  to  Adam  Ashame  my  hose  with  the 
firendge  and  lined  with  crane-coloured  silk,  which 
gifts  1  will  to  be  delivered  imniediutely  after  my 
decease.  TtT/,  1573. 

CRANES  IN  THE  VINTRY,  THE 
THREE.  The  Vintry  in  Tliames- 
street,  which  still  gives  its  name  to  a 
ward  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  was 
early  a  royal  wharf,  for  landing 
foreign  wines.  The  three  cranes  were 
originally  three  of  the  machines,  still 
so  called,  for  lifti!>g  the  vessels  of 
wine  out  of  the  ships  ;  but  there  was 
also  a  tavern  with  that  sign.  Vint- 
ners* Hall  is  still  in  that  part. 

Then  the  three  cranes  lane,  so  called  not  onlv  of  a 
signe  of  three  cranes  at  a  tavernc  Uore.  but  rutftcr  of 
tl^ec  strong  cranes  of  timber,  placed  on  the  Vintrie 
wharfe  by  the  Tliames  side,  to  crunc  up  wines  there. 

Stoice,  p  191. 
In  whom  is  as  much  vertue,  triieth,  and  honostie. 
As  there  ure  true  fathers  in  Un-  three  crainrsofths 
Vintree.  J)aM.  y  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  28S 
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From  thence  ihoot  the  bridge,  child,  to  the  cranes  of 

the  Vintnf, 
And  see  there  the  gimblets  how  they  make  their  entn*. 

B.  Jons.  Dfft.  it  an  Jss,  i,  1. 

The  wits  of  those  days  did  not  despise 
the  city.  The  three  cranes  is  men- 
tioned among  their  places  of  resort : 

A  pox  o*  these  preteuden  to  wit !  your  three  cranes, 
mitre,  and  mermaid  men  I 

B.  Jons.  Barth.  Fair,  Induction. 

Stowe  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
this.  There  was  good  eating  and 
drinking  to  be  had  there : 

Betweene  the  wine  in  shippes,  and  the  «1ne  to  be 
sold  in  tavcmes,  was  a  common  cookcrie,or  cooke'a  row. 

There,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  he  says, 

The  oookes  dressed  meate,  and  sold  no  wine,  and  the 
taverner  sold  wine,  and  dressed  no  meat  for  sale. 

London,  p.  190. 

flV)  CRANGLE.  To  twist.  This  verb 
is  now  used  in  the  north  of  England 
in  the  sense  of  to  waddle. 

And  this  he  shortlv  did,  the  thin^  to  prove : 

It  quickned  lo.  and  on  the  groona  gan  move. 

(O  niiracli)  lie  saw  without  all  luile. 

It  prtTH'  a  s4Tj)ent  fell  with  head  and  tnile ; 

Which  crangiing  crept,  and  rannc  frfmi  trod  to  trod 

In  mnny  a  knot.  Dii  Bartas. 

CRANK,  «.  A  cheat,  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Todd  has  produced  two  examples  of 
this  word  from  Burton,  and  I  know 
of  no  other ;  but  they  are  decisive. 
I  insert  them  here  : 

A  lawyer  of  Itruges  hath  some  notable  examples  of 
such  counterfeit  cranks.  Amit.  of  Mel.,  p.  159. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater.   Dnd.,  p.  436. 

CRANK,  adj.  Brisk,  lively,  full  of  spirit. 
Ray  gives  it  as  an  Essex  word ;  but 
quotes  a  Mr.  Brokesby  as  saying  that 
it  was  also  used  in  Yorkshire.  Grose 
says  it  is  Kentish.  Spenser  has 
usually  been  quoted  for  it,  but  other 
examples  have  since  been  found,  even 
that  of  Dr.  South.  See  Todd.  I 
add  one  more : 

You  knew  I  was  not  ready  for  you,  and  that  made  yon 
so  cranke.  Middle  ton.  Trick  to  catch,  Src,  B.  3. 

Tlie  derivation  is  very  uncertain  ;  in 
Dutch  and  German  it  means  just  the 
contrary,  sick ;  and  so  in  Scotch. 
Skinner  conjectures  that  it  was  once 
onkrancky  that  is,  un-crank,  not  sick, 
nnd  that  it  afterwards  lost  the  negative 
particle ;  but  this  seems  very  impro- 
bable. 

fEveu  as  fierce  blasts  fling  flames,  and    cornfields 

burning, 
Or  mountain  flouds  with  swift  careere  o'retumine, 
O'reflow  faire  meads,  o'respread  crank  com,  ptow'd 

lands, 
Tumble  down  headlong  trees,  nought  upright  stands. 

Virffil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

\Crank  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by 
Drayton ;] 


TLike  Chanticleare  he  n-uwtd  >',<iuk 
And  piped  full  merily. 

Vol.  iv,  p.  \WZ, 

fCRANKLING.     Winding:  twist 

Now,  on  along  the  crankling  path  doth  keep. 
Then,  by  a  rocke  tumes  up  another  way. 

GRANTS.  Garlands.  It  seems 
ciently  proved  that  this  is  the 
reading  in  Hamlet,  and  sue) 
meaning  of  it,  being  a  German 
and  probably  also  Danish,  as  j 
crantSy  Rosy-garland,  is  the  na 
a  character  in  the  same  play, 
certainly  Icelandic.  But  how  5 
speare  came  to  introduce  a  w( 
very  unusual  in  our  language,  h 
yet  been  accounted  for ;  proba 
found  it  in  some  legend  of  Han 

Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden  strewments.  and  the  bringing  he 
Of  bell  and  buriaL  He 

No  Other  example  has  be.en  foui 
CRAPLE.     A  claw. 

And  still  he  thought  he  felt  their  craples  tare 
Him  by  the  heels,  back  to  his  ougly  den. 

G.  Fletchfr.  Chr.  I'id^ 

Used  also  by  Spenser. 
CRARE,     or      GRAYER,      som( 
changed  to  CRAY.     A  small 
Craieroj  low  Latin,  crater y  old  F 
The  word  occurs  in  our  old  stat 

0  melancholy ! 
Who  ever  yet  could  sound  tliy  lK)ttom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  cr 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  'r  Cy. 

Let  him  venture 
In  some  decav'd  crare  of  his  own  :  he  sliall  u 
Rig  me  out,  that's  the  short  on't. 

B.  and  Ft.  Cap 

The  reading  there  differs,  but 
clearly  right : 

Sending  them  corne  from  Catana,  in  little  fisl 
and  smHll  crayers.  North's  Plui 

Adiew,  desire,  tlie  source  of  all  my  care ; 
Bespaire  tells  me  my  weale  wiii  liearc  renuc 
Till  thus  mv  soul  doth  pnsse  in  Charon's  crat 
Tho.  Watsou,  in  Eni/I.  Helicon,  p.  ' 

See  Cray. 

tTlie  keele  and  crofr  were  nami 
Bv  the  Phenetiiins  first :  the  bri^andine 
Tne  Rhodians  rear'd :  the  canons  now  in  trat 
In  India  by  the  Germans  were  first  made. 

Heyxc-Hxl's  Troia  Br i tan 

fTo  CRASE.     To  crush,  or  brui 
weaken. 

Or  random  shot  which  wall  would  peurce,  bi 
erase.  A  H-rriiu/s  Ta 

They  also  put  no  childc  to  nur?e,  nor  mend  w 
their  ground. 

Nor  medicine  do  recewe  to  niak*"  their  crm 
sound.  Bantahi'  (itMnjr\i  Naoyeor 

fCRASH.      Entertainment.      Pr 
a  cant  word. 

Tlie  blades  that  wnnt  cash, 
Iluve  credit  tor  crtut'i. 
They'l  have  sack  what  ever  it  cost  um. 
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Tliey  do  >»oi  miy, 
Till  anoiLcr  uaj% 
Manet  alta  mente  repostum. 

fTitls  Recreations,  1654. 

tCRASY,  or  CRAZY.     Infirm. 

The  IhrelT  portraiture  of  the  citie  of  Bome,  in  her 
flower  and  fouthfull  daies  of  erovth,  in  her  full  yearet 
and  strength,  in  her  old  age  uto  and  crasie  time  fall 
of  diseases.      HoUand^s  JmmioHus  MareeUinm,  1609. 

tCRASINESS.     An  infirmity. 

And  being  afrighted  with  this  ominous  signe,  himselfe, 
as  the  destinies  hastened  his  end,  went  on  apace  the 
more  resolutely,  and  came  to  Tarsus,  where  hee  got  a 
light  ague;  but  supposing  that  all  danger  of  this 
crasinesse  of  his,  might  bee  shaken  off  bv  stirring  iu 
liis  travaile  he  came  by  dif&cult  and  cumorous  wayes 
to  Mopsuestia.  Holland^ t  Ammianus  MateeUinu$,  1609. 

fCRASSY. 

Arithmetick  would  erre  exceedingly. 

Forgetting  to  devide  and  multiply ; 

Geometry  would  lose  the  altitude, 

The  ertusit  longitude  and  latitude ; 

And  musick  in  poore  case  would  be  o're-throwne, 

But  that  the  goose  quill  pricks  the  lessons  downe. 

Taylor's  Worlces,  16S0. 

CRATCH.  Amauger;  particularly  that 
in  which  onr  Saviour  waR  laid. 
Criche,  Fr.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  that 
particular  sense.  The  abbe  Provost 
says,  **Nom  qu'on  donne  k  la  man- 
geoire  des  boeufs,  et  qui  est  consacr^ 
par  la  naissance  de  J^sus  Christ." 
Manuel  Lexique, 

The  son  reduced  the  solemnized  day 
On  which,  a  king  laid  in  a  cratch  to  find, 
Three  kings  did  come  conducted  from  the  east. 

Fanshaw's  Lusiad,  v,  68. 
Who  that  had  scene  him  sprawling  and  wringing  in 
the  cratch — could  say  other  ihan,  Hee  hath  no  forme 
nor  beauty.  Bishop  HaU,  Works,  p.  463. 

When  our  Lord  lay  in  the  cratch,  the  oze  and  the  asse 
fell  down  on  their  Icnees  and  worshipped  Him,  and  eat 
no  more  of  the  hav.    Patrick,  Det.  of  Bom.  Ch.,  p.  16. 
tlhere  in  a  cratcn.  a  Jewell  was  brought  forth. 
More  then  ten  thousand  thousand  worlds  is  worth. 
There  did  the  humane  nature  and  dirine, 
Tlte  godhead  vriih  the  manhood,  both  combine. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
f  If  all  things  should  be  writ  which  erst  was  done 
By  Jesus  Cnrist  (Gods  everlasting  sonne), 
From  cratch  to  crosse,  from  cradle  to  his  tombe, 
To  hold  the  bookes,  the  world  would  not  be  roome. 

Ibid. 

This  opens  to  us  the  meaning  of  a 
childish  game,  corruptly  called  scratch- 
cradle,  which  consists  in  winding 
packthread  double  round  the  hands, 
into  a  rude  representation  of  a  manger, 
which  is  taken  off*  by  the  other  player 
on  his  hands,  .so  as  to  assume  a  new 
orm,  and  thus  alternately  for  several 
times,always  changing  the  appearance. 
The  art  consists  in  making  the  right 
changes.  But  it  clearly  meant  origi- 
nally the  cratch-cradle;  the  manger 
that  held  the  Holy  Infant  as  a  cradle. 


Coles  has,  "A  cratch  for  horses, 
pnesepe.'* 
CRAVEN.  Recreant,  beaten,  cowardly. 
In  the  old  appeal  or  wager  of  battle, 
in  our  common  law,  we  are  told,  on 
the  high  authority  of  lord  Coke,  that 
the  party  who  confessed  himself  wrong, 
or  refused  to  fight,  he  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  cravent,  and  judg- 
ment was  immediately  given  against 
him.  When  battle  had  been  joined, 
if  the  appellant  cried  cravent  he  lost 
liberam  legem j  that  is,  the  right  of 
such  appeal  in  future ;  but  if  the 
appellee,  he  was  to  be  hanged.  See 
Jacobs,  and  other  Law  Dictionaries. 
Mr.  Todd  has  given  the  various 
opinions  of  the  origin  of  this  word ; 
but  this  is  clearly  the  right.  Its 
remoter  etymology  is  the  same  as  that 
of  to  crave  ;  i.e.,  crajian,  Sax. 

He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else. 

Hen.  V,  iv,  7. 

Very  naturally  transferred  to  a  beaten 
cock: 

No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craxen. 

Tam,  of  Shr.,Vi,\. 

The  verb  to  craven  is  also  used  by 
Shakespeare  and  others. 
fC  RAVING. 

Some  stand  up  to  the  ankles,  some  the  knees. 

Some  to  the  brest,  some  dive  alwvc  the  crowue ; 

Of  this  her  naked  fellow  nothing  sees. 

Saving  the  troubled  waves,  where  she  slid  downe ; 

Another  sinkes  her  Imdy  by  degrees, 

And  first  her  foot,  and  then  her  legge  doth  drtiwne ; 

Some  their  faint  fellowes  to  the  deepe  are  crating. 

Some  sit  upon  the  bauke  their  white  lej^s  laving. 

Heytcood^s  Truia  Britanicn,  1609. 

CRAY.    A  corruption  ofcrare  or  eraser, 
a  sort  of  small  vessel. 

A  miracle  it  whs  to  see  them  grown 

To  ships,  and  barks,  with  galhes,  bulks,  and  crayrs. 

Harr.  Ariost.,  xxxix,  si.  28. 
After  a  long  cliase.  took  this  Utile  cray. 
Which  he  suppos'd  him  safely  should  convey. 

Drayl.  Miseries  of  Q.  Marg. 

The  same  author  has  even  changed  it 
to  crea  : 

Some  shell  or  little  crea. 
Hard  labouring  for  the  land,  on  the  high-uorking  sea. 

Foljolh.,  xxii. 

See  Crare. 
fCRAYZE.      Perhaps   means     a    wild 
fellow. 

Books  old  and  yuung  on  \\t^\\  they  flung. 

And  burnt  them  in  the  blazes. — 
Tom  Dekker,  Ha>-wood,  Middieion, 

And  other  wand'nng  crayzrs. 

Sonqs  of  the  Lmdon  Prentices,  p.  W. 

fCREAK.      To  cry  creak,  to  yield,  to 
repent. 
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I  now  crj  ereate,  that  err  1  sconied  lore, 
Whose  might  is  more  ihan  other  icod's  above. 

Watson* s  Passionate  Centuries  1681. 
Palinodiam  eaniTe :  to  tume  taile.  to  cry  create. 

Withals'  Dictionary,  eti.  16S4,  p.  575. 

CREEPING  TO  THE  CROSS.  See 
Cross. 

CREEPLE ;  written  by  some  authors 
for  cripple,  from  a  notion  of  its  being 
derived  from  creep,  which  is  not  im- 
probable, though  other  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.     See  Todd. 

She,  she  is  dead;  she's  dead!    When  thouknow'st 

this. 
Thou  know'st  how  kme  h  creeple  this  world  is. 

Ihnne,  Anat.  of  Worlds  v,  2S8. 
tLe  vieillard  qui  est  sur  le  bord  de  la  fosse.  A  very 
crooked  old  man :  a  drooping  olde  man :  n  creeple. 

Nonunclator. 
IFroro  a  preacher  in  buff,  and  a  qnarter-staff-steeple, 
From  th'  unlimited  soveraigne  power  of  the  people. 
From  n  kingdom  that  crawles  on  its  knees  like  a 

creeple.  Rump  Songs. 

CRESSET,  or  CRESSET-LIGHT.  An 
open  lamp,  exhibited  on  a  beacon, 
carried  upon  a  pole,  or  otherwise 
suspended.  The  etymology  is  pro- 
bably croiset,  a  crucible,  or  open  pot, 
which  always  contained  the  light; 
not  croissette,  its  connection  with  a 
^smRJl  cross  being  very  forced  and 
dubious.  Cotgrave,  under  Falot,  best 
describes  it:  "A  cresset  light  (such 
as  they  use  in  play-houses)  made  of 
ropes  wreathed,  pitched,  and  put  into 
small  and  open  cages  of  iron.'*  If 
he  had  added,  in  open  pots  or  pans, 
the  description  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

A  burning  cresset  was  shewed  out  of  the  steeple,  which 
suddenly  was  put  out  and  quenched. 

Uolinshed,  volii,Trf,Sh. 
The  which  would  immediutely  make  his  doings  sliine 
Through  the  world,  as  a  cresset -liijht  upon  the  toppe 
of  a  kepc,  or  watch-tower.   Northt's  Pint.  Lives,  944,  C. 

The  heavenly  luminaries,  being  seen 
on  high,  are  often  compared  by  the 
poets  to  cressets : 

Which  from  the  mountain,  with  a  nuliant  eye, 
Brav'd  the  bright  cressit  of  the  glorious  sky. 

JJrayton,  (hoi,  p.  1320. 

The  word  is  preserved  from  total 
disuse  by  being  found  in  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  The  form  of  a  portable 
cresset  may  be  seen  in  many  old  prints 
of  night  scenes. 
tCREVISE.     A  streak,  or  ohannel. 

^Mlut,  yet  nifire  crevisrs  in  your  stiickings  ?  fie  upon 
it,  how  coiuplenientnll  lie  is,  mid  kisseth  his  hand  as 
it  lie  were  iu  love  with  it. 

The  }faH  in  the  Moone,  1809. 

tCRKVISH.     The  crnv-fisli.   Fr. 

Tlic  1  loud  ID  veins,  the  rap  in  )»liint»,  the  moisture 
A'u!  I  .-jhiouii  meat,  iu  cretish,  crub,  and  oyster ;  I 


lliat  oak,  and  elm,  and  flrr,  and  alder,  cat 

Before  tlie  crescent  have  her  cornets  ithut.   Du  Bartaa, 

fCREVISSED.  Channelled,  ornamented 
with  crevises. 

Columna  striata,  Plin.  Colomne  caneI6e,  freuste.  A 
caned  or  crevissed  piller,  with  loDg:  st rakes  or  lines 
made  tlierin.  TiotneneUtor. 

CREWEL  was,  and  is,  a  kind  of  fine 
worsted,  cliiefly  used  for  working  and 
embroidering.  Hence  Hen  Jon^on 
joins  it  with  worsted,  as  nearly 
synonymous.  [See  t-xtract  under 
Jahsey.]  The  lexicographers  in 
general  have  not  understood  this 
word,  which  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
trade. 

Aud  may  don  Provost  ride  a  feasting  long. 
Ere  wc  contribute  a  new  crewel  icarler, 
To  his  most  worsted  uor^hip.  Alch.,  i,  1. 

Did  you  not  walk  the  town 
In  a  lon^  clouk,  half  rouiposs  ?  an  old  hat 
Lin'd  with  vellure,  and  on  it,  fur  a  band, 
A  skein  of  crimson  crcKrl? 

B.  4-  Ff.  yoble  Gent.^  v,  L 

Theobald  unfortunately  interpreted  it 
"ends  o(  coarse  worsted."  Scornf, 
Lady,  ii,  1. 

The  word,  of  course,  often  occasioned 
puns,  from  its  reseniblnnce  to  the 
adjective  cruel.  See  the  note  ou 
**  cruel  garters."  Lear,  li,  4.  One 
of  the  examples  introduces  a  Indy 
working  a  bed  with  crewel,  which  is 
the  kind  of  use  still  made  of  it. 
tCRIBBLE-BREAD.  Bread  made  of 
fine  bran. 

Crible  bread,  penis  ^'ul^ris.  secundarius  vel  cibarios. 
fTitkals'  Dictiunarir,  ed.  1608,  p.  177. 

fCRlCH.  A  cratch,  or  numger.  See 
Cratch. 

PiU'sjepe.  Lucreschc.  uuged'un  cstal)lt',  nian'jT  ."oin'.  A 
crib :  u  crich,  or  uiaiiger.  yi/meuclator. 

fCRICKET.      A  low  stool,  with   four 

Mack.  .\nd  wlmiM  you  do,  when  yuu  are  scjitod  in 
The  tlironu,  to  win  your  sulyiTts'lovr,  Pliihnis? 
Phil,  ri  Bland  upon  n  crickrt,  ami  tlu-re  make 
Fluent  onttioiiH  to  'em  ;  c;ill  'cm  iiii-(y 
Aud  ueil-belovi'd,  loyall,  mikI  irii<  Mili.iccts. 

Cnrhrright'i  LiJif  Errant,  1651. 

tCRICKLE-CKACKLi:.  Appears  to 
mean  siini)ly  a  crackling  noise. 

KuASc  nif.  my  iioncsr  Dirk,  tor  wv  tiiis  ni|;iit 
With  cricklr-criickl'  w  ill  tht-  irobljnn*  irijrlil. 

llislnrie  of  Jihinu  and  li'Ua.im,  1638,  p.  130. 

fCRIMINOUS.     Criminal. 

As  manifest  usurers,  s<Mloniites,  and  other  rriiniiufus 
persons,  are  I'orbiddcn  toniakctr.>;aiii(nts»  tiieuueiM>s, 
or  to  dispose  their  jfiKjds  hy  tlifi!  i.i«t  «  ili»>. 

Stc'inburne  on  U'u'le.-   cil.  l.">yl.  p.  ^i3. 

fCRINCH,  r.  To  shrink;  to  crouch 
together. 

How  n«ivv?  wlmt  makes  yon  st  i\\  m  «><»  tendrrly? 
jou  cniilrh  m  jour  buttorks  l.kt    .mI  liiUn-.r  J'aisr 
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oatrif,  he  that  wai  father  to  a  whole  countrcv  of 
iMistardi.  Trimming  of  Thomas  Huake,  1&97. 

tCRINGLE-CRANGLE.  This  term  is 
still  used  in  the  northern  dialects  for  a 
zigzag. 

The  busineu  being  in  this  fom'ardiirss,  the  gciitle> 
woman  at  the  tiine  appointed  came,  agninst  which  I 
had  prepared  a  deal  or  scribble  or  cringU'Cramgle,  Mid 
•o  from  thence  began  to  take  th«  hneht  of  her  fortune. 

English  Roffue,  p.  111. 
This  qaarter  begins  precisely  where  summer  ends, 
when  Don  Phoebus  enters  that  cringU-crnngU,  which 
the  rablars  would  have  to  be  a  pair  of  heavenly  scales, 
to  weigh  usurers  consciences  and  bawds  maidenheads. 

Poor  Hobin,m%. 

fCRINKLING.  Rumpling,  or  crack- 
ling. 

One  that  more  admires  the  eood  wrinckle  of  a  boote, 
the  curious  crinkling  of  a  siOce  stocking,  then  all  the 
wit  in  the  world :  one  that  loves  no  scnoUer  but  him 
whose  tyred  eares  can  endure  halfe  a  day  togither  his 
fliblow  'sonnettes  of  his  mistresse,  and  her  h>vug 
pretty  crfutures.     The  Returns  from  Psmastus,  I8O0. 

CRIPPIN,  or  CREPINE.  A  part  of  a 
French  hood,  formerly  worn ;  proba- 
bly the  fringe,  as  cripine  still  means 
in  French.  It  is  enumerated  among 
the  endless  appurtenances  of  female 
dress : 

Earerings,  borders,  erippins,  shadowes,  spota,  and  so 
many  other  tnfles,  as  I  want  the  words  of  arte  to  name 
them,  time  to  utter  them,  and  wit  to  remember  them. 

Lf/fy*s  Mgdsu,  v,  2. 

Crepine  is  thus  learnedly  described 
by  Menage,  from  Nicot:  "C'estune 
fa^on  de  f range,  entrelacee  en  losanges, 
ou  autre  fa9on,  dont  le  fil  pendant  k 
icelle  entrelassure  est  ondoyant.  II 
semble  venir  de  Kpaaieehov^  Grec.  dont 
St.  Matthieu,  ou  le  traducteur  d'icelui 
(eh.  14,  et  S.  Marc,  ch.  6),  ont  use 
pour  la  ciespinp,  ou  frange,  dont  les 
peuples  Orientaux  usoieut  pour  lea 
bordures  de  leurs  robes." 
CRISP,  from  crispus,  Lat.  Curled,  as 
applied  to  hair.  In  modern  usage  it 
always  implies  something  of  brittle 
hardness,  as  in  food  that  easily  cracks 
under  the  teeth.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  it  by  our  early  writers,  to  water 
and  clouds,  seems  to  us  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. Thus  it  is  said  that 
when  Mortimer  and  Glendower  fought, 
the  river  Severn 

Hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank.  1  Hen.  fF,  i,  3. 

By  this  epithet,  when  thus  applied, 
was  meant  to  be  expressed  the  curl 
raised  by  a  breeze  on  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  whence  curled  is  also  used 
by  some  writers ; 


Yonr  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  still  appear 
The  same  in  water  now,  thAt  uuce  ui  locks  they  were. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  song  6. 

It  is  also  applied  to  the  twisted  form 
of  the  clouds : 

With  all  th'  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heav'n, 
Whereon  Hyperion's  qmckening  lire  doth  sliiiic. 

Tim.  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

To  which  curled  is  also  applied  : 

Be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  ftre,  to  ride 
On  the  eurVd  clouds.  Ttmp.,  \,  2. 

CRISP,  V.  To  curi.  Milton  probably 
had  Shakespeare^s  expression  m  his 
mind  when  he  employed  this  epi- 
thet: 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
B<dling  on  orient  pearl,  and  »ands  of  gold,  8ic. 

Par.  Lost,  iv,  237. 

He  has  applied  it  also  to  express  the 
twisted  form  of  trees  and  bowers  : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.     Comns,  984. 

See  Warton  s  note.  Ben  Jonson  also 
has  used  it  to  express  the  effect  of 
Zephyr  npon  water : 

The  rivers  run  as  smoothed  by  his  hand. 
Only  their  heads  are  crisped  by  his  stroke. 

Vision  oflJeligkt,  vol.  vi,  p.  26. 

Here  it  is  properly  applied  to  hair  : 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Which  make  sncn  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 

Mer.  Ven.,  iii,  2. 

tCRISPING-PIN,orCRISPING-WIRE. 
A  curling-iron. 

Pan.  Tnlk  we  of  swords,  she  asks  what  crisping-pins 
And  bodkins  we  could  guess  might  easily  be 
Bais'd  through  the  common-weiuth  ? 

Carttcright's  Lady  Errant,  1651. 
That  utensill  or  necessarie  belonging  to  the  daintie 
sort  of  women  Idnde,  too  line  to  be  good,  I  mean  in 
huswiferie,  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wier,  curling 
pin,  or  crisping  wier,  calamistrum. 

Witkals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  275. 

tCRISPLE.     A  curi. 

The  winde  new  erisples  makes  in  her  loose  haire. 
Which  nature  selfe  to  waves  rrcrispelled. 

Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  1594. 

CRISPY.  Curiy.  The  use  of  this 
word  in  the  following  passage  further 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  two 
former  to  water : 

0  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  easy  streams 
That  glide  as  smoothly  as  a  Pnrthinn  shaft, 
Turn  not  thy  crispn  tides,  like  silter  curl. 
Back  to  thy  g^ss-grecn  banks  to  weleome  us  r 

Comelia,0.  VI,  ii.  2S1. 

Crispy  is  quoted  as  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  iii,  sc.  2,  but  there  it  is 
crisped. 
CRITICK.  A  piece  of  criticism,  now 
called  a  critique.  Also  the  art  of 
criticism  itself.  The  alteration  of 
this  word  took  place  very  lately.  Dry- 
den  wrote  it  critick ;  Pope  adopte<l 
the  new  orthography,  but  preserved 
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the  old  accent,  which  I  believe  was 
the  practice  of  his  time.  See  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  p.  34 1 . 

Bat  you  with  pleasure  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Essay  oti  Crit  y  v.  570. 
And  perhaps,  if  they  were  distiucuy  weighed,  and 
dulv  considered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of 
logick  and  critick,  than  what  we  have  hithoto  been 
acquainted  with.  Locke  on  Hum.  UhU.,  iv,  21. 

CROCHETEUR.  An  adopted  French 
word,  meaning  a  common  porter. 
Why  Mr.  Seward  says  a  piff'driver, 
I  know  not,  unless  from  his  whip. 

Rescued?  'Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crueheteur  for  two  curdceues, 
To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Hon.  Man's  T.,  iii,  1. 

The  old  editions  have  crohieture  and 
acrocheturcy  evidently  from  not  under- 
standing the  French  term.  Why  he 
has  a  whip  does  not  appear,  but  Cot- 
grave  gives  him,  *'Xe  crochet  rVun 
crocketeur,  the  forke  ormrooked  staffe, 
used  by  a  burthen-bearina:  porter.*' 
fCROCODILIAN.  Like  a  crocodile; 
deceitful. 

O  what  a  crocodilian  world  is  this, 
Compos'd  of  treach'ries  and  insiiaring  wiles  ! 

She  cloaths  destruction  in  a  lonual  kiss, 
And  lodges  death  in  her  deceitful  smiles. 

Quarlts's  Bmhlemt. 

fCKOE.  A  crew,  or  company.    Whiting, 

1 638. 
CROFT.  A  small  home-close,  in  a  farm. 

Some  derive  it  from  crt/pta,  but  it  is 

pare  Saxon. 

This  have  I  learnt 
Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  th'  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Cowtus,  530. 

fCROGGEN.  Seems  to  have  been  a 
jocular  term  for  a  Welshman. 

Nor  that  terme  Croggen,  nickname  of  disgrace, 
Us'd  as  a  by-word  now  in  ev'ry  place, 
Shall  blot  our  bloud,  or  wrong  a  Welshmans  name, 
Which  was  at  first  begot  with  Englauds  shame. 

Drayton. 

fCROISANT.     A  crescent. 

In  these  pavilions  were  placed  fifteene  Olympian 
knights,  upon  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme 
of  a  croisant. 
The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne^  1612. 

CRO.NE,  or  CROAN.  Most  commonly 
used  for  an  old  woman  ;  some  assert 
that  it  originally  meant  an  old  tooth- 
less sheep.  There  is  strong  tempta- 
tion to  derive  it  from  ^ftdros  or  Kpoyo%, 
See  the  etymologists. 

Take  up  the  bastard. 
Take  't  up,  I  lay ;  give  *t  to  thy  crone. 

Wint.  2*  ii,  8. 
There  is  an  old  ennu  in  the  court,  her  name  is  Maqll^. 
relle.  Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  21. 

ICuiy,  let  him  alone 
With  ten^ier'd  poiMn  to  remove  the  crone. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  iii,  6. 


fCRONOCATOR.  A  term  in  astrology, 
signifying  apparently  a  planet  in  the 
ascendant. 

In  the  lU  jere  of  my  age,  wliich  was  in  the  yere  1SS6, 
when  Mars  begane  to  be  crunocnlor,  uutill  the  yere 
1695  in  November,  at  which  tym  he  wente  out,  in  the 
tyme,  I  saie,  of  liisrulinge,  1  never  obtcyned  anythinge, 
or  brought^  anything  to  passe  that  I  wente  alK>Tite,  or 
entended  to  doe,  or  that  1  was  in  hope  of. 

Fomian^s  Diary. 

CROSBITE,  8.  A  swindler.  See  to 
Cross-bite. 

Some  cowardly  knaves,  thut  for  feare  of  the  gallowes 
leave  nipping  and  fovsting,  become  croshites ;  knowin;: 
there  is  no  danger  tnerein  but  a  little  punishment,  at 
most  the  pillorie,  and  that  is  saved  with  a  little 
ungutntum  aureurn.  S.  Greene's  Theetes  falling 

out,  ^c,  in  Hurl.  3£isc.,  viii,  o!>9. 

tCROSHABELL.     A  prostitute. 

But  now  the  word  refined  bein^  latest,  and  the  auiho- 
rity  brought  from  a  chmute  as'  yet  unconqucred.  the 
fniitfuU  county  of  Kent,  thev  call  them  croshabell, 
which  is  a  word  but  lately  used,  and  fitting  with  their 
trade,  being  of  a  lovely  and  courteous  cunuitiun. 

Jests  of  George  Feele,  n.  d. 

CROSS,  3.  Any  piece  of  money,  many 
coins  being  marked  with  a  cross  on 
one  side.  A  cross  meant  also  a  mis- 
fortune or  disappointment;  hence 
many  quibbles.  The  common  people 
still  talk  of  ^*  crossing  the  hand  with 
a  piece  of  money." 

For  my  part,  1  had  rather  bear  uiih  vou  than  bear 
you;  yet  1  should  bear  no  cross,  it  1  did  bear  you; 
lor,  I  think  you  ha\  e  no  money  in  your  purse. 

As  y:u  like  it,\\,  4. 
+Now  I  have  never  a  crusc  to  blesse  me, 

Now  I  goe  a-mumraiug. 
Like  a  poore  pennilesse  spirit. 
Without  pipe  or  druming. 

Mariage  of  H^lt  and  Wisdonu,  p.  31. 

When  Falstaff  asks  the  Chief  Justice 
for  money,  his  lordsliip  replies  in  the 
same  punning  style. 

Not  a  penny,  not  a  pen!»y ;  you  are  tiKi  impatient  to 
bear  crosses.  -  Hen.  IV,  i,  2. 

So  the  Ste^iard  also  in  Timon : 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in  liis  humour, 

Else  I  should  tell  him well— i'  faith  I  should. 

When  all's  spent  he'd  be  cross'd  then,  au  he  could. 

Timon  oj  A.,  i,  2. 

%.  e.y  he*d  be  furnished  with  a  asses, 
or  money,  if  he  could. 

I  will  make  a  crosse  upon  his  gate ;  ye,  crossc  on. 
Thy  crosses  be  on  gates  all,  in  thy  purse  none. 

neyuood's  Epigranu 
Tom's  Fortune. 
Tom  tells  he's  robb'd,  and  counting  all  his  losses, 
Concludes  all's  gone,  the  \vorl<l  is  lull  of  crosses. 
If  all  be  gone,  lom,  take  this  conitort  then, 
Thou'rt  certam  never  to  ha\e  crosir  ageii. 

H'iit's  llccri<Ui07K*,  Epigram  419. 

Hence  the  saying,  thai  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  piece  of  money  in  the 
pocket,  however  small,  to  keep  the 
devil  out ;  this  was  orij^inally  in  allu- 
sion to  the  cross  upon  it,  which  was 
supposed  to  prevent  his  approach. 
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What  would  yon  have?  The  devil  gleepi  in  my 
pocket,  /  kaofi  no  crou  to  drive  kirn  from  it. 

Mtusina.  Bashf.  Lover,  iii,  1 
So  long:  put  he  his  hand  into  liis  puise,  that  at  last 
the  empty  bottom  returned  him  a  writ  of  turn  est 
inventus;  for  well  might  the  divell  daunce  there,  for 
never  h  crosse  there  was  to  keepe  him  hacke. 

R.  Greeners  Never  too  Late,  in  Ceiis.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  16. 

CRO^S,  CREEPING  TO.  The  creep- 
ing  to  the  cross  was  a  popish  cere- 
mony of  penance.  It  is  particularly 
described  in  an  ancient  book  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  kings  of  England, 
purchased  by  the  late  duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  cited  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  a  note  on  the  Northumber- 
land Household  Book,  p.  436. 

You  must  read  the  ntornini^  mass, 
You  must  creep  unto  the  cross. 
Put  cold  ashes  on  Tour  head, 
Have  a  hair-cloth  for  your  bed. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edm.,  O.  PL,  v,  »77. 
We  kiss  the  pix,  tre  creepe  the  crosse,  our  beades  we 

overrun  ne, 
llie  convent  has  a  leg)icie,  who  so  is  left  undone. 

Warner,  Albions  Enal.,  p.  115. 
As  there  was  a  doct^jr  that  preached,  the  kinf^'s 
majesty  hath  his  holy-water,  he  creepetk  to  the  crosse. 

Latimer,  Serm.,  fol.  43. 

Though  the  custom  was  then  disused, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Like  nianv  other  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  exactly  resembled 
the  practices  of  the  heathens.  So 
Tibullus, 

Non  ejto,  si  uierui,  dubiteni  procumbere  templis, 

£t  (tare  SHcratis  osculu  liniiuibus ; 
Non  t^o  trllurem  genihus  prrrepere  supples, 

£<  iniserum  suiicto  tuiidere  poste  caput. 

L.  i,  EL  2,  V,  83. 
1- Because  they  not  beleev'd  a  pureatory, 
.\nd  held  the  popes  decrees  an  idle  story. 
Because  they  would  not  ereepe  unto  the  crosse. 
And  change  Gods  sacred  Word  for  hmnane  drosae. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

CROSS,  THE  SIGN  OF,  placed  upon 
a  liouse,  was  one  of  the  marks  which 
denoted  a  family  infected  with  the 
plague.     See  Lokd  have  mercy. 

To  declare  the  infection  for  his  sin, 

A  crossr  is  set  without,  there's  none  within. 

Epii/rnms,  by  R.  S.  (Bjo^er  Sliarpe),  1610. 

fCROSS.     A  misfortune. 

Whilst  he  spake  thus,  the  ^ueen,  oppressed  with  a 
violent  grief,  upon  this  occasion  of  uew  rroMM,  which 
former  p:is$a^es  made  her  foresee  in  a  moment, 
studied  for  terms  to  explain  herself,  both  according 
to  the  great nesse  of  her  courage,  and  the  condition 
of  her  present  fortune. 

Hytacn's  Prmludia,  1658,  p.  10. 

To  CROSS-BIIE.  To  cheat.  Kersey, 
in  his  dictionary,  has  cross-bite,  a 
disappointment,  and  N.  Bailey  has 
followed  him.  It  is  evidently  com- 
pounded  of  croas  and  bite,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cross-blow,  which 
Cotgrave  has  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 


toward accident,  or  traverse.  They 
therefore  cross-bite  others  who  bring 
disappointments  and  losses  upon 
them,  t.  e,,  they  who  cheat.  It  is 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  called 
swindling.  Afterwards  contracted  to 
bite.     See  Crosbite. 

Who.  when  he  ipeaks,  gnmts  like  a  hog,  and  looks 

Like  one  that  is  emplojrd  in  catzerie 

And  crosbiting.  0.  PL,  nii,  374. 

Crosbiters  are  mentioned,  in  suitable 
company,  in  a  pamphlet  of  Robert 
Greene's  entitled.  The  Blacke  Booke's 
Messenger,  laying  open  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Ned  Browne,  one  of  the 
most  notable  Cutpurses,  Crosbiters, 
and  Coney  catchers,  that  ever  Uved  in 
England. 

In  Whetstone's  Rock  of  Regard  it  is 
thus  defined  in  the  margin,  p.  50: 
"  Crosbiting,  a  kind  of  cousoning, 
under  the  conler  of  friendship  ;'*  and 
in  his  epistle  to  the  readers,  **  The 
chcter  will  fume  to  see  his  crosbiting 
and  cunning  shiftes  decyphered.*' 
Playing  a  jocular  trick  to  a  friend 
was  also  called  crossbiting  him.  Thus 
Aubrey  relates  how  sir  John  Suckling 
and  sir  W.  Davenant  prevented  Jack 
Young  (an  intimate  of  theirs)  from 
going  to  an  assignation,  by  having 
him  detained  as  a  niadm;in.  ''The 
next  day,"  says,  lie,  **  his  comerades 
told  him  all  the  plott,  and  how  they 
crosse-bitt  him."  Letters  from  Bodl. , 
vol.  ii,  p.  ii,  page  549. 
Prior  has  used  the  word  : 

.\8  Nature  slily  had  thou);ht  fit 
For  some  by  ends  ti)  cross-bite  wit. 

Alma,  Canto  3. 
fShe  wiiB  such  a  devill  of  her  tongue,  and  would  so 
erossebite  hym  witli  suche  taunt«s  and  spightful 
quippes. 

Ricke,  Farrtcell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

tCROSS-CLOTH,  CROSS-CLOUT.  A 
kerchief,  or  cloth  to  wrap  round  the 
head  or  bosom. 

A  erosse-cloath,  as  thev  tearme  it,  a  powting -cloth, 
plagula  Withals'  Dicfionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  275. 

lliv  swelling  brests  are  not  display'd  t-noii;;h, 
Pull  them  up  higher,  set  thy  dressing  lower ; 
Those  stripping*  snte  fnrrc  liciter  wiili  a  ruffe, 
Tother  is  hivd  aside,  this  used  more  ; 
Thy  cfossecloth  is  not  pinned  right  before, 
Tliiis  with  thy  Tiffing,  trimming,  and  ihy  uicmling. 
Thou  spend'st  whole  houres  together  without  endiiiif. 

Cranlry's  .-t/nandn,  p.  H.*?, 
Here  is  now  sixteen  ]»ence  a  week,  beside  soap  und 
ctiitlles,  bed$.  shirt*,  liiggens.  waistcoats,  head  bands, 
swaddli-  l);in<l«.  rross  chnts,  bibs,  lail  clouts,  mantles, 
hos'-.  shoes,  olouts,  petticoats,  cradle  and  crickets, 
and  besides  ihut  a  stauding-siool,  and  a  posnet  to 
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make  the  child  pap ;  and  all  this  is  come  upon  thee, 
besides  the  charge  of  her  l;ring-in. 

Chrttfine  and  Ckritpianus,  n.  d. 

CROSS-GARTER'D.  A  fashion  once 
prevailed,  for  some  time,  of  wearing 
the  garters  crossed  on  the  leg.  With 
respect  to  this,  as  well  as  other 
fashions,  we  must  distinguisli  the 
opinions  held  of  it  in  different  times. 
While  modes  are  new,  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  gay  or  affected ;  when 
obsolete,  tliey  are  yet  retained  by  the 
grave  and  the  old.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  this  fashion  was  yet  in  credit, 
and  01lvia*s  detestation  of  it  arose, 
we  may  suppose,  from  thinking  it 
coxcombical. 

He  will  cume  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a 
colour  she  abiiors ;  and  crags-gnrter^d,  a  fiuhion  she 
detests.  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  6. 

Malvolio's  piiritanism  had  probably 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Yellow 
stockings  were  then  high  fashion, 
and  so,  doubtless,  were  cross-garters. 
The  following  passage  proves  it : 

Ev'n  all  the  vAUnnt  stomachs  of  tlie  eomt. 

All    short-cloak 'd    knights,    and   all   eroat^arter'd 

gentlemen, 
AH  pump  and  nantofle,  aU  foot>c1oth  riders,  Sec. 

B.^n.  Woman  Hater/\,^. 

But  when  Barton  Holyday  wrote  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  Technogamia, 
the  fashion  was  exploded,  and  was 
Retained  only  by  puritans  and  old 
men: 

Had  thprc  appear'd  some  sharp  cross-par ter^d  man, 
Wliom  their  loud  laugh  might  nickname  puritan. 

So  also  in  tiie  Lover's  Melancholy, 
printed  in  1639 : 

As  rare  an  old  youth  as  ever  walk'd  cross-garter* d. 

Cit.  St. 

fCROSS-PlECE.  An  ill-tempered  per- 
son. 

Ara.  O  never,  mndamc. 
When  it  roiiii-8  guarded  with  such  innocence ! 
1  must  riiiifcsse.  if  your  fiiire  vertues  had  not 
Given  a  wvw  stamp  unto  the  rugged  thoughts 
That  rms.r  prrce  olyour  sex  imprinted  in  mee, 
I  vhonlil  htiM*  biii'icd  all  my  hopes  in  her. 
Which  imw  revive  in  you. 

Wilson's  Inconstant  Lady,  1614. 

tCROSS-QUESTTONS.     An  old  game. 

B^.  My  lord.  1  did,  where  she  appear'd  like  her  that 
ei^  Art  I  oil  hums,  with  all  her  nimphs  about  her, 
busie  ill  t\<  ii.^'  knots  which  she  took  from  l>askets  of 
ribboii!s  I  hit  they  brought  her;  and  metboii^t  she 
ti'd  and  iiiii.'d  Viii  so  prettily,  as  if  she  had  been  at 
cross  qi't'sinns,  or  knew  not  what  she  did,  her  face, 
her  nick,  and  arms  quite  bare. 

The  Princess  of  CUve,  168». 

CROSS  KOW.  By  abbreviation  from 
Chiiist-(  uoss  Kow,  which  see 

fCROSS-STAFF.  An  instrument  used 
by  navigators. 


The  erosse  stajfe  is  an  artificiHll  quadmnt,  greonietn- 
cally  projecteu  into  tlmt  tomie  as  >in  instiimieut  of 
^atest  ease  and  exactcst  use  in  nnxitration,  by  which 
in  any  natural!  disturbance  of  weather  (the  suniie  or 
itorres  appearing;)  the  poles  height  may  be  knownt, 
when  the  astrolabie  or  quadrant  at  e  not  to  be  used. 
Hoptotrs  Baculitm  GeodoeticHin,  16U. 

fCROTT.     Excrement.     Fr. 

And  touching  streets,  the  dirt  and  crott  of  Paris  mat 
be  smelt  ten  miles  off,  and  lesTea  such  a  tenaeioos 
oily  rtain,  that  it  is  indelible. 

Hotcd's  Londinopolis.  1657,  p.  891. 

tCROUSE.     Merry.     See  Crowse. 

And  now  of  late  duke  Humphrey 's  old  allies, 
With  banish'd  El'nors  base  accomplices, 
Attending  their  revenge,  grow  wond'rous  cromse. 
And  threaten  death  and  vengeance  to  our  house. 

Dru^lotu 

fCROW.  The  instinctive  knowledge 
which  this  bird  appears  to  have  of  tbe 
approach  of  firearms  was  remarked  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Sir  Tho.  What  gone?  upou  my  life  they  did  mistrust. 
Mean.  They  arc  so  beaten  that  they  smell  an  officer. 
As  crotcs  do  potrder,  CarttcrigkCs  Ordinary,  1651. 

A  CROWD.  A  fiddle.  Certainly  from 
the  Welch  crwth,  though  some  who 
are  fond  of  Greek  derivations  deduce 
it  from  tipovhi,  pulso,  though  it  is  not 
struck  or  beaten. 

A  lacquey  that— can  warble  upou  a  crovd  a  little,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Cyntk.  Revels,  i.  1. 
O  sweet  consent  between  a  erovd  and  a  Jew's  harp. 

Jlrx.  4-  Campaspe,  O.  PI.,  ii,  lOS. 
Violins  strike  up  aloud, 
Ply  the  gittern,  scowr  the  crowrf. 

Drayt.  Nymph.,  8,  p.  1512 
His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purchnse 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches; 
And  by  your  doom  to  be  allow 'd 
To  be,  or  be  no  more  a  crovd. 

Hudlh.,  I,  ii,  1000. 

In  (Jammer  Gurton's  Needle,  crowded 
seems  to  be  used  for  crowed :  **  Her 
cock  with  the  yelow  legs  that  nightly 
crowded  so  just."  0.  PI.,  ii,  31. 
This,  however,  is  probably  only  a 
false  print  for  crowed. 
tCROWDER.     A  fiddler. 

Savini:  I'll  do  the  liest  I  can, 
to  ]>l.i.ntc  thcni  all  this  night ; 

His  pipes  he  slrfUjiht  began  to  play. 
The  croirU  to"  tlitv  did  dance.  Jack  Homer. 

fCROWD,  r.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon 
her  eggs. 

Accouveter.  To  brood,  sit  close,  or  crou-ding,  as  u 
henne  over  her  ejrsrrs.  or  chickens.  Cotgrav 

CROW-KEEPEK.  A  person  employed 
to  drive  the  crows  from  the  fields. 
At  present,  in  all  the  midland  coun- 
ties, a  bov  set  to  drive  the  birds 
away  is  said  to  keep  birds.  Hence  a 
stuffed  figure,  now  called,  more  pro- 
perly, a  scare-crou\  was  also  called  a 
crow-keeper. 

That  fellow  h  indies  lus  bow  like  a  ctoic-krep^r. 

Laar,  iv,  C. 
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Drayton,  in  an  angry  address  to 
Cnpid.  tells  him  to  turn  crow- keeper : 

Or,  if  tliouMt  not  thy  archery  furb«ur, 

To  *omc  base  rustic  to  thyself  prefer. 

And  when  come's  sown,  or  gnm-n  into  the  ear, 

Pnictise  thy  quiver,  and  turn  crow-keep fr.  Idea  48. 

This  is  one  of  Tusser's  directions  for 
September : 

No  sooner  a  sowing,  but  oat  by  and  by 
With  mother  or  boy  that  alarum  cun  cry : 
And  let  them  be  aiiued  witli  a  sling  or  a  bow, 
To  scare  away  pigeon,  ilic  rook,  or  the  crotr. 

So  among  his  harvest  tools  he  reckons 

A  shng  for  a  motiier,  a  Imw  for  a  boy. 

And  in  his  abstract  for  the  same 
month, 

With  sling  or  1h>w 
Keepe  corttefroin  t  oir. 

A  scare-crow  is  clearly  meant  in  the 
following  lines : 

Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  Uth, 
Scaring  the  ladies  hke  a  croiC'kerpe  r. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 

tCROWLING.       Grumbling     in     the 
stomach. 

The  crotcling  in  the  bellye,  bolhorigmon 

mthaW  Dictionane,  ed/  1608,  p.  297. 

+CROWN.     A  sovereign,  .1  king. 

Nor  do  thou  encounter  witli  thy  crotca, 
Great  sim  of  Peleus,  since  no  king,  that  ever  Jove 

allowed 
Grarc  of  u  sceptre,  equals  him. 

C/taptn  ,  Horn.  IL,  i,  274. 

CROWN,  IRON.  The  putting  on  a 
crown  of  iron,  heated  red  hot,  was 
occasionally  the  punishment  of  rebels 
or  regicides.  In  the  tragedy  of  Hoff- 
man, 16.'{1,  this  torture  is  supposed 
to  be  practised,  the  offender  being 
adjudged  to  have  his  head  seared 
with  a  burning  crown. 
In  Richard  III,  the  princess  Anne 
alludes  to  the  practice,  in  the  follow- 
ing passionate  expressions : 

O,  would  to  God.  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Oi^  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  $ttel,Xo  tear  me  to  ike' brain. 

Act  iv,  sc.  1. 

Goldsmith  alludes  to  a  similar  fact,  in 
the  History  of  Hungary,  in  a  line 
which  long  puzzled  the  majority  of 
readers : 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damicn's  bed  of  steel. 

Traveller. 

Now  the  history  is  known,  it  would 
surely  be  allowable  to  correct  it  to 
**  Zeck*8  iron  crown,*'  since  it  was  in 
fact  not  Luke,  but  George  Zeck,  his 
brother,  who  suliered  this  torture,  for 
a  desperate  rebellion  in  which  they 
were  both  engaged  in  1514.  Respub, 
Hung,     The  same  punishment   was 


inflicted  in  Scotland,  on  the  earl  of 
Athol,  one  of  the  murderei*s  of  king 
James  I.  See  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Steevens's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Richard  III,  above  c  ted. 
fCROWNS  OF  THE  SUN.  Gold  coins 
of  LouiA  XI,  of  France,  with  the  mint 
mark  of  a  sun.  See  Gifford's  Mar- 
gin u:er,  vol.  i,  p.  131. 

Let  him  bu  bound,  my  lord,  to  pay  your  grace. 
Toward  your  expenses  since  your  coming  over, 
Tm  enty-tive  thousand  crowns  of  the  tun. 

UeywooJTs  Ed.  IV,  part  2,  i,  4.  1600. 

tCRQWN-CROACHER.  One  who  en- 
croaches upon  the  crown. 

Sith  storick  all  doc  tell  in  every  age, 
How  these  erowne-eroachen  come  to  shamefiill  ends. 

Bfirourfor  Magittratet,  15S7. 

A  CROWNED  CUP.  A  bumper ;  a  cup 
80  full  of  liquor  that  the  contents 
rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

True,  and  to  welcome  Dariotto's  lateness. 
He  shall.  uiiple<lg'd,  carouze  one  crowned  r.ip 
To  all  these  ladies  health.    JU  F.mls  O.  PI ,  iv.  186 
We'll  drink  her  health  in  a  crownr,!  cup,  '<.i\  lads. 

Old  Coiwlr,  ().  I'l..  X,  481 

This  illustrates,  and  is  iliustr.ited 
mutually  by,  the  Homeric  cxpres-ion, 
which  is  perfectly  equivalent : 

Kovpoi  itiv  jK/np^pac  intari^avro  n-OTOio.  II..  .\,  470. 
Tlie  youths  with  wine  the  copious  ijoblets  ciotru'd. 

On  which Athen8eus8ays,'Eiri<rr€^oi'rai 
te  TToTolo  01  kpijT^ites,  ijroi  vircD^^eiAf  if 
01  Kprirrfpti  irocovKrai,  wnre  i^,ri  ruu 
iroTou  €itiar€<payohndat.  Lib.  i,  c.  11. 
That  is,  **The  cups  were  made  to 
stand  above  the  brim,  so  as  to  be 
crowned  with  the  liquor  in  them.*' 
See  II.,  d.  232.  It  was  also  a  custotn 
with  the  ancients  literally  to  crown 
their  cups  with  garlands,  which  has 
caused  some  little  obscurity  in  VirgiFs 
imitations  of  these  passages.  See 
Heyue  on  Mn.,  i,  724.  Once,  however, 
that  poet  has  clearly  alluded  to  the 
latter  circumstance: 

Turn  pat«*r  Aurhises  magnum  cralera  rorond 
Induit,  iinplevitquc  niero.  uEn.,  iii,  525. 

CROWNER'S  QUEST.  A  familiar 
corruption,  among    the    vulgar,   tor 

coroner  s  inquest. 

2d  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ?     \tt  Ch.  Ay.  marry  is't ; 
crowner't  quett  law.  Hanil.,  v.  1. 

The  coroner^  I  believe,  is  still  the 
crowner,  in  that  class  of  society. 
CROWNET.  Diminutive  of  crown,  a8 
coronet.  Both  this  and  crown  are 
used  occasionallv  as  the  chief  end,  or 
ultimate   reward   and   result,   of   an 
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undertaking:;  because,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observts,  llie  end  crowns  the  design. 
Finis  coronal  opus. 

Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 

home. 
Whose  lH>s>oin  m  :is  mv  crovrnet,  my  cliief  end. 

Jut.  and  CI.,  iv,  10. 

Thus  in  Cvmbeline  he  savs, 

My  lupreme  croirw  of  grief. 

-r First  stately  Juno,  witli  her  porte  and  entce, 
lltT  lohes,  her  lawue.  her  cruwutt.  and  her  mace. 

PaeU's  Aruignment  of  Paris. 

+CROWN.PAPER.  Paper  of  a  parti- 
cular size,  named  from  the  water-mark 
of  a  crovn.  The  name  is  as  old  as 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  older. 

And  may  not  dirty  soeks  from  off  tlie  feet 
IroMi  thence  he  turn'd  to  a  crovcne-paper  sheet? 

Taylor's  Workes.  1630. 

tCROWN-RAPE.  Usurpation  of  the 
crown  bv  force. 

rrtnr'iT'Ttr  accounted  but  cunning  and  skill, 
Uluudohrud  a  blockehousr  to  heate  away  ill. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1&Q7. 

CROWSE.  A  north  country  word, 
meaning  sprightly,  merry,  or  alert. 

Sf>r.  How  chear,  mv  hearts  ? 

\st  Bet/gar.  Most  crctcsr.  most  caprinjtly. 

Juriat  C'rnr,  o.  PI.,  x.  340. 

See  also  p.  442. 

Such  one  Uiou  art,  as  is  the  little  fly. 

Who  is  so  croK'se  and  gamesome  with  the  flsirae. 

Drayton,  Eel.  7,  p.  1419. 
As  crowse  as  a  new  washen  louse.  Ray's  Prov.,  p.  320. 

It  is  also  among  his  north  country 
words.  Kelly  has  the  proverb  more 
metrically,  Scottish  Proverbs : 

Nothing  so  crowse 

As  a  new  washen  louse.  P.  363. 

tCROYDON.  This  town  seems  to  have 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  its  col- 
liers, I.  e.,  charcoal-burners.  Grim 
the  collier  of  Croydon  is  the  subject 
of  an  old  play,  and  there  was  an  old 
tune,  mentioned  in  the  16th  century, 
entitled,  "  Tom  Collier  of  Croidou 
hath  solde  his  cole."  Richard  Crow- 
ley, in  his  Epigrams,  printed  in  1550, 
has  one  on  **  The  Collier  of  Croydon,'* 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  collier  of 
that  town  who  had  become  so  rich 
that  he  was  offered  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Take  kennel  water,  soot,  and  burnt  crusts,  of  each  a 
prii)>oition  accordini;  (o  the  qunntity  of  coffee  you 
intt-nd  to  make  ;  boil  these  ingredients  together  in  an 
iron  pot  that  is  as  black  without  and  within  as  the 
IKHilt  footed  flend,  or  the  eotlier  of  Croyden;  when 
they  are  well  incurporated  together,  let  a  fat  liostess 
Acvxe  it  up  in  white  earthen  i>ot8,  and  it  is  as  good 
<()ffcc  as  the  binck  broth  which  the  Lncedemonians 
used  to  driuk  iu  their  most  serious  consultations. 

Poor  Robin,  1696. 


CROYDON-SANGnXE.  Supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  sallow  colour. 

By'r  ladic,  you  arc  of  a  good  complex  ion. 
A  right  cri/ffil<'u-sftiii/iihif,  lu-slm  \i  iiu-. 

h,i  nnn  and  Pitfi..i)     PI  .  t,  226. 

Both  of  a  roni|>l(\i(»n  in(-linin<;  to  the  Oriental  colour 
of  a  croydon-sti iiif4i i tie. 

Jnatmn.  of  llir  Melnm.  of  Ajox./n/  JInrr.,  sign.  L,  7. 

fCRUCE.     A  iiig,  or  goblet.     Fr. 

The)  Tisid  mucked  such  u  juce 
Out  «)t  llie  j:«khI  all-  crncr. 

Tke  L'nluck'tf  UrMentie. 

tro  CRUCIATE.     To  torment. 

Hee  halh  kneeled  oftcncr  in  the  honour  of  his  sweete- 
heart  then  his  Saviour;  hee  cruciaieth  hinii^elf  with 
the  thought  of  her,  and  wcaricth  alius  friends  with 
talking  on  hrr  Mim  in  /V  Mi/.  ,i  ,  l«i«i9. 

fCRUE.     A  crew. 

An  Airman  prince,  named  R:mdo.  making  prei>arHtion 
long  before  for  tliat  which  he  d^"^i•;lu•U.  intrcd  by 
stealth  with  n  rrnr  u(  <M>iililiur5  lightly  uppointcd  to 
kill  and  rob,  into  Ma^uiiti:icuni. 

J/oHaud's  Jutmiauus  MnrctUinut,  10<  9. 

fro  CRUM. 

p.  0  Phomiio,the  whole  charge  isluide  on  thy  hackc: 
thou  thy  selfe  didst  crM/N'>«  it.  thou  thcicforc  must 
eate  it  up  all:  selfe  doe,  sclle  have:  prepare  thy  selfe. 

Ttrencf  in  EuiiJ'uh,  IGI*. 

•fCRUM.  To  gather  vp  one's  crumHf  to 
recover  strength. 

She  courteously  granted  Imth,  and  so  cnn  fully  tt-uded 
me  iu  my  su-kmsse.  that  what  \uih  her  nu-rry 
sporting  ami  vfjuxX  nourishing.  1  began  to  g^tther  up 
my  cru$tis,  amfin  short  time  to  waike  into  a  gallery 
neerc  adjoining  unto  my  chamber,  where  she  di8< 
dained  not  to  lead  me.  li/lu  's  Ki'j.l'uts. 

\To  a  crum,  exactly. 

Tliat  griping  knight  sir  Thomas  must  bo  rallM 
With  the  same  lure;  lie  knows  t' a  cni,n  how  murh 
Losse  IS  ill  twenty  dozen  of  bread,  between 
Tliat  which  is  broke  by  th'  band,  and  that  is  cut. 

Carltcrii/ht's  Ordinary,  1G51. 

CRUMENAL.     A  purse. 

I1ie  fat  oxe  that  wont  to  lig  in  the  stall, 
Is  nou  fast  stalled  in  her  cnimmnl. 

Spntjt.  ^hf/j.  Kal.,  Sept.,  v,  1 18. 

fCRUMP.  Crooked.  "  Crnmpe-shouU 
dered,  camel! -backed,  or  crooke- 
backt."     Nomenclator, 

All  those  steep  mountains,  whose  high  horned  tops 
The  misty  cloak  of  wundring  clouds  enwraps. 
Under  first  waters  their  crump  shoulders  hid, 
And  all  the  eiuth  as  a  dull  |M>nd  abid.  />«<  Iiu,  las. 

tro  CRlixXK.  To  make  a  noise  like  a 
crane. 

The  crane  crunkrth.  gniit  grus. 

U'lthals'  jytcfioiiarie,  ed.  1008,  p.  20. 

fCRl'SE.     A  goblet.     See  Cruce. 

Goblet.  A  cruse :  a  quailing  cup,  properly  a  litle  pot 
wherewith  they  drewe  drinke  as  with  a  bucket. 

.\uiiir,iclnfor. 
Sink'st  thou  in  want,  and  is  thy  small  crti.te  spent ": 
See  him  iu  want ;  enjoy  him  in  content. 

Quurlrf's  E>tihhms. 

To  CRUSH  A  POT.  or  CUP.  A  cant 
phrase  for  to  finish  a  pot  ;  as  it  is 
now  said  to  crack  a  bottle. 

My  master  is  the  -rreat  rich  Capuiet.  an  if  yon  be  not 
Ol  the  house  of  Monta^'ues,  1  pniv  conic  and  int.''k 
«  CHp  of  vine.  )i.>„i.  mid  Jul.,  i,  -J. 

Come,  George,  we'll  crvsh  «  pot  before  \\c  pun. 

George  a  Greene,  O.  Fl.,  iii,  51. 
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Fill  the  pot,  hostess, and  we'll  rntsh  it. 

Tito  Angrle  Women  of  Jbinyton. 

CRUZADO.  A  Portuguese  coin,  worth, 
according  to  Guthrie's  table,  2«.  3rf. 
if  a  crusade  of  exchange,  and  2*.  8jf</. 
if  a  new  crusade.  E.  Coles  makes  it 
worth  10*. ;  Kersey,  4*.  ;  Dr.  Grey, 
3*. ;  the  editor  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  above  2*.  \i)d.  It  is  named 
from  a  cross  which  it  bears  on  one 
side,  the  arms  of  Portugal  being  on 
the  other.  It  doubtless  varied  in 
vahie  at  different  periods. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  liare  lost  my  pwrse 

Full  of  cruzadoi.  Otk.,  iii,  4. 

The  fine  impos'd 
For  an  ungowii'd  senator  is  about 
Forty  cruzadoef.  Honett  Wh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  309. 

I  have  houses, 
Jewels,  and  a  poor  remnant  of  crusadors. 

White  Devil,  O.  PI.,  vi,  293. 

CRY,  OUT  OF.  Out  of  all  estimation. 
A  quaint,  familiar  ptirase,  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin. 

Sirrah  serjeant,  and  yeoman,  I  should  love  these 
njaps  out  o'  cry  now,  if  we  coiiid  see  men  peep  out  of 
door  in  'cm.  Puritan,  iii,  5;  Suppl.  Sh.,  ii,  588 

And  then  1  am  so  stout,  and  take  it  upon  me,  and 
stand  u|y)n  my  pantollrs  to  them,  out  ofallcrie. 

Old  TaiHtng  of  Shr.,  6  pi.,  i,  174. 

Again,  p.  18j. 

Very  similar,  and  probably  made  from 
this,  is  the  phrase  **  Out  of  all  whoop- 
ing,'*  as  used  by  Shakespeare  : 

O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  all 
tchoffping.  As  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 

See  also  Out  of  all  ho. 
fTo  CRY  OUT.     To  be  brought  to  bed 
of  a  child. 

You  pnppily  off-spring  of  a  maiiffv  nizht-walker,  who 
was  I  ore  d  to  play  the  whore  an  hour  oefore  nhe  ery'd 
out,  to  get  a  crown  to  pay  the  bawd  her  midwife  lor 
bringing  vou,  vou  bastard,  into  the  world. 

The  Lomlon  S/.f,  169ft. 

CRYSTALS.  A  common  expression 
for  eyes. 

Tlierefore  careto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  clear  thy  erystah.  Hen.  V,  ii,  3. 

That  is,  firi/  thine  eyes.  Pistol  says 
it  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  weep  at  their  parting. 
The  old  quartos  read  **  clear  up  thy 
christals,*' 

Tut !  tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Herself  prii'd  with  herself  in  either  eye; 
But  in  t/tase  crystal  tcnUs  let  there  be  weigh 'd 
Your  lady's  love  agiiinst  some  other  maid,  Sec. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  2. 
Oh  how  your  talking  eyes. 
Tliose  active,  sparkling,  sweet,  disronrsin*;  twins. 
In  their  strou'.;  eapti\:iting  motion  told  nie 
The  itoiy  o«  your  lienrl !     A  tliou^Hiid  Cupids 
Methouglit  sat  pluvin<r  in  tluit  pair  ot  c/irifslnf.i. 

Mnlrh  at  Mhln..  ( )    IM.,  vii,  393. 
SIcrp.  you  sneet  •,:lasses, 
A  a  everlutijig  slumber  close  those  rhrnxfnts. 

B.  4  /v.  Diuhle  Marriage. 


CRY  YOU  MERCY.  A  phrase  equi- 
valent  to  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  at 
present. 

What  HiU!     How    now.  mad    wag?    what    a   drvil 

dost  thou  in   Warwiekshire  ? My  ^«khI    Ittiil    of 

Westmorelan4l,  /  cry  yon  Mfrn/ ;  I  ihon;;lit  your 
honour  hod  already  been  at  ^hrew  sburv. 

I' Urn.  IF,  IV.  2. 
Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  cry  you  mercy,  sir. 

//.  Jons.  Krery  M,  in  his  II.,  i,  3. 

A  ridiculous  proverb,  once  common, 
included  this  phrase  also  : 

Cry  you  uiercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool.  Hay. 

Used  appafentiy  in  mere  sport,  as  an 
awkward  apology  for  some  blunder 
or  inattention  ;  possibly,  founded  upon 
someanecdote  of  such  an  apology  being 
offered. 

f  Sure  his  taylor  hath  not  done  well  to  make  it  so  short 
wasted:  cri'e  him  mercie!  uowllooke  so  low.  he  hath 
put  :tll  the  waste  in  the  knees  of  his  breeches; 
cunage,  man!  if  she  will  not,  another  will. 

The  Man  in  the  Moone.  1C09. 

fTo  CRY  UP.  To  extol;  to  make 
famous. 

Hear.  We're  ery'd  up 

O'  th'  sudden  for  the  sole  tutors  of  the  age. 

Shap.  Esteem'd  discreet,  sage  trainers  up  of  youth. 

Carttrrif/ht's  Ordinary,  IC'jI. 
You  writ  to  nic  long  since,  to  send  you  an  arronnt  of 
tlie  duke  of  Ossuna's  death,  a  little' man,  but  oi'  ^reat 
fame  and  fortunes,  and  much  cried  up,  and  known 
up  and  down  the  world. 

Jloircli's  Ftthulitir  Letters,  IG.>(). 

To  CUB.  To  confine  in  a  narrow  space. 
Perhaps  a  familiar  corruption  of  to 
coop. 


To  be  cubbed  up  on  a  sudden,  bow  shall  he  be  pi  r- 
plexed.  Burt.  Anat.  Mrl.,it.\'o^. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlem's  noble  college  free. 


Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouldst  tempt  the  sea  ? 

Cubb\l  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 

On  a  brown-George,  with  lousy  sivabbcrs  fed. 

Dryd.  Vers  ,  Sat.  5. 

Johnson  has  inadvertently  put  the 
second  example  as  an  instance  of  to 
cub,  for  to  brmg  forth  cubs,  but  it  is 
evidently  used  in  this  sense ;  and  my 
friend  Todd  has  not  perceived  the 
mistake.  That  sense  of  to  cub,  there- 
fore, still  wants  an  example. 
tCUCKING-STOOL.  A  well-known 
popular  instrument  for  punishing 
women,  used  in  former  times,  some- 
times less  correctly  called  a  ducking- 
stool. 

Plus.  And  here's  a  coblers  wife  bron-jrht  for  a  st  ilil. 

Aitu.  Tell  her  of  cooiiug-stooles,  tel  her  thtr^-  be 

Oyster  queanes,  with  onmge  women. 

Carls  and  coaches  store,  to  nnike  a  noyse. 

Randolph*}  Musi-s  Lit'tlctity-Ghisse,  1013. 
As  with  her  father  she  whs  divin;;. 
And  catcliing  cniw-fish  for  her  living, 
(Vox  she  lielong'd  to  U.ilin^rv^Hte, 
And  often  times  luid  rid  in  slate. 
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Ajjd  sate  i'  th  bottomc  of  a  poole, 
luthruucd  in  a  CHcHug-sttMir.> 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

CUCKOLD,    perhaps,   quasi   cuckoo' d; 
i.  e.y  one  served 

As  I  hat  ungentle  gull  the  CMckmc  bird 

Useth  the  sparrow.  1  ffoi.  If,  v,  1. 

f.  e.f  forced  to  bring  up  a  brood  that 
is  not  his  own.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  the  etymology  thns  con- 
sidered, which  is  my  only  reason  for 
giving  the  word  a  place  in  this  Glos- 
sary. 
fCUCKOLD'S  HAVEN  and  CUCK- 
OLD'S POINT.  Well-known  spots 
on  the  Thames,  below  Greenwich, 
which  are  often  alluded  to  bv  the 
old  popular  writers.  According  to 
tradition,  this  place  owes  its  name  to 
the  discovery  by  the  injured  husband 
of  an  amour  between  king  John  and 
a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham.  The  king, 
to  escape  exposure,  was  glad  to  give 
the  miller  all  the  land  he  could  see 
between  that  spot  and  the  river ; 
and,  in  commemoration  thereof, 
granted  a  charter  for  a  yearly  fair  at 
Charlton  for  the  sale  of  homed  cattle 
and  articles  manufactured  of  horn. 
This  was  known  as  horn-fair. 

And  passing  further,  I  at  first  ol)ser\-'d 

That  C»ekold.i-hiirrH  was  but  badly  serv'd; 

For  there  ohl  Tinic  had  such  confusion  wrought. 

That  oi  that  aniieiit  place  remained  nought. 

No  nionunientall  memorable  home, 

Or  tn-e,  or  post,  which  hath  those  trophees  l>ome, 

Was  left,  wiiereby  posterity  may  know 

W^herc  their  lorefalliers  crests  did  grow,  or  show. 

^^  Inch  put  intu  a  maze  my  niuzint;  muse. 

Both  at  the  worlds  neglect,  and  tiaiei  abuse, 

That  tliat  utout  pillnr  to  oblivions  pit 

Should  fall,  whereon  ^)lu$  ultra  might  be  writ, 

That  such  a  marke  of  reverend  note  should  lye 

Forgot,  and  hid,  in  blacke  obscurity ; 

Especially  wlitn  men  of  every  sort 

Of  countries,  cities,  HHrlike  campes,  or  court. 

Unto  that  tree  are  plaiutitf^  or  defendnuts, 

Whose  loves,  or  feares,  arc  fellowes  or  attendants. 

Of  all  estates,  this  haven  hath  some  partakers 

By  lot,  some  cuckolds,  and  some  cuckold-makers. 

And  can  they  all  so  much  forgettull  be 

Unto  that  ancient  and  renowned  tree. 

That  hath  so  many  ages  stood  erected, 

And  by  such  store  of  |iutrons  beene  protected, 

And  now  iugloriously  to  lye  unseene, 

As  if  it  were  not,  or  had  never  beene  ? 

Tajflor'i  U'ortes,  1630. 
Man.  Now  doth  my  master  long  more  to  finger  that 
gold,  then  h  young  girle,  marrinl  to  an  old  man,  doth 
u>  ruu  her  husband  ashore  at  Cuckoids  haven. 

Dav'tlleo/GiilU.l&iS. 
If  yon  are  minded  for  to  wed. 
And  bring  a  wonmn  to  your  bed. 
Take  one  that's  cheerful  with  discretion, 
Handionie  and  neat  without  ambition; 
Mirth  mix'd  with  manners  let  her  have, 
Not  sad  and  dumpish,  but  yet  grave. 


la't  her  be  lonng,  but  yet  mind 
Tli:«t  she  be  chaste  as  well  as  ki 


kind. 


Lest  if  at  Cuclot  is  point  you  l.ind. 
And  ere  you  rigliiiy  undiTst.-ind. 
Through  Ignorance  or  w«nt  oi  <-are. 
Your  wife  conduct  you  to  Horn-fair. 

Poor  Rob'iH,  1757. 

teUCKOT.     Perhaps  for  cuckold. 

Mop.  No,  no,  I  am  deceiv'd,  it  is  nut  th:it. 
Amif.  You  dolt,  you  asse.  you  cuckut. 

Rnudoljih's  jMnmtui,  1G40. 

CUCKOW.  A  cuckold  being  called  so 
from  the  cuckow,  the  note  of  that 
bird  was  supposed  to  prognosticate 
that  destiny,  which  strengthens  the 
probability  of  the  above  derivation. 
Thus  Shakespeare, 

Curkov,  cuckow.  O  word  of  fear, 

Uupleaain^;  to  a  married  ear.     Ljrr  L.  I...  v,  2. 

And  Drayton : 

No  nation  names  the  curkutr  hut  in  scorn. 
And  no  man  hears  him  but  he  fcnrs  the  horn. 

Worki,  b\o,  p.  1316. 

In  the  same  passage,  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  cuckow  and  hedge- 
sparrow,  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare, 
1  Hen.  IV,  v,  I,  and  Lear,  i,  -J.  is 
told  at  large. 

CUCKOW-FLOWEKS.  Ceitaiyly  used 
in  the  above  pajfsage  of  Lear,  if  the 
reading  be  right,  for  cowslips;  which 
is  stipported  by  the  knowledge  that 
eocu,  or  herbe  cocu,  had  that  meaning 
in  French.  See  Coigntve  in  those 
wordn. 

CUCK-QUEAN.  A  familiar  word,  fabri- 
cated by  taking  the  first  syllable  of 
cuckold,  and  adding  quean  to  it,  thus 
making  a  she-cuckold^  or  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her. 
Femme  cocue,  Cotgrave.  So  also  Miu- 
shew,  very  fully :  Cuckqueane,  apud 
Anglos  est  ilia  quae  juncta  est  impu- 
dico  viro,'*  &c. 

He  loves  variety,  and  delights  in  chau;;e. 

And  I  heard  him  say,  should  he  be  married, 

He'd  make  his  wife  a  curk-queau. 

Four  Prentices  of  Loud.,  O.  PI.,  vi.  .'»12 

And  now  her  hourly  her  own  cucqurun  makes. 

li.  Jvtif.  Epitjr.,  Co 
Diana  wears  them  [horii.s'  on   her   head,  hlter  the 
sumner  of  a  crescent ;  is  she  a  rt'c-ijHr/m  for  that  :• 
how  the  devil  can  she  becuekolded  who  was  never  vet 
married?  OztH'i  liahelais,  b.  iii,  ch.  1*. 

CoT-QUEAN  (which  see)  is  quite  a 
different  word,  though  they  have 
sometimes  been  confounded. 

Qucene  Juno  not  a  Uttle  wroth  against  her  husl>  i.u^ 

crime. 
By  whom  she  was  a  cock-qveane  made,  Sec. 

Warner  f  .4lb.  Ettgl..  1.  4-. 

Where  read  cuck  for  cock.  Warner 
has  ventured  to  make  a  verb  of  it : 


Clint  I  fraia  »aDtc  qi 


fCUCUm.     A  monk's  liood,  from  the 

or  CMU  IklFLj  mule  n  nKink. 
Cultn  ptrplri'J  vilK"!  wife  a  ha'c  liougLt, 
I'JiHt  df  iiir  he  uirht  die  nu  cvckold  tiiDuilit. 

Otcn'i  Bpigrs^j  EailuUi,  m. 

Hence  cueulled,  liooded. 

Will,  hii  vaijiB  Komin,  li;>  ndden.  »hflpM,  mi 
Hji  cacnUU  TcmjTM  IhiL  nnlD  hII  oijfKliicfe  wnln. 

tClTDGELLED.     Embroidered  thickly. 
tCUDGKL-PLAY.     Fighting  «iih  cud- 


¥.tt  a  guud  nonl  mn  lie  ijiiilM. 

mill  BttreatiMi,  1034. 

CUE.  Asmnll  portion  of  bretidor  beer; 
a  term  formerly  current  in  both  the 
English  nniveraities,  the  Jetier  q  beini; 
the  ninrk  in  the  liiitrery  books  to 
denote  such  n  piece.  Q  should  seem 
to  stniid  for  quadrant,  a  farthing  i  but 
Mimthew,  who  flnisheil  hit  first  edition 
in  Oxford,  says  it  «»•  only  half  that 
anm,  and  thus  pArliciilnrly  explains  it : 
"  Because  they  set  down  in  the  bat- 
^lini;  or  butterie  boukes  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  liaif  a 
farihingi  and  in  Oxford  when  tliey 
make  that  cue  or  q  a  farthing,  they 
aay,  cap  my  q,  and  niake  it  a  farthing, 
tlius  ;.  But  in  Cambridge  they  use 
this  letter,  a  httle  f ;  thus  f,  or  thus  s, 
for  a  farthing."  He  translates  it  in 
Latin  ealculut  panit.  Coles  has  *'  A 
cue  [half  a  farthing]  minutum." 
Cues  and  ceei  are  generally  mentioned 
together,  the  cee  meaning  a  small 
measnre  of  beer;  but  why,  is  not 
equally  explained. 


3  CUL 

witb  itnh^  lu^iuffl  oT  fWM  ind  rra,  and  foiua 
broken  l^un.  Thicli  lie  tiu  leanit  al  Ida  bin. 

£u7i'j  jricni-ruwianbb'aA^I.CIiiir  IT. 
Tl-ljon'refadl 
to  liu  vaar  bell)!  out  villi  abiHiMer  feci, 
Willi  kidst ji,  nimpa,  and  cwj  «t  liuEli  lierr. 

B.  f-  Fl.  IRl  =(  HI.  W..  act  ii,  p.  JIS. 

Cue*  there  stand  for  eeet,  which  proves 
that  the  terms  were  not  well  defined. 

tThon,  that  in  tbj  dihlngDH  aoldil  bniiiiic  for  ft  liairi'- 
pejiie,ai]il  tlw  chovaal  wntcra  uifmt  fur  ocu  a  precT- 

CUE-FE  I.LOW.  From  cut.  the  final  or 
cntdi-word  of  n  speech;  a  technical 
term  among  players:  whence  cue- 
fellntas  nieHiiB  players  ' 
geth 


l^wr™ 


[  the  iiaua  of  the  printa, 

u(  the  lieiili,  tbcir  nu-fclltiKa  in  Ibe  f\xj. 

Dtcl.  qfPofiii  Impoil.,  H,  ^- 

Tbe  cue  among  players  was  derives 
douiitless,  from  the  French,  queue; 
being  Itterallv  the  tail  of  a  speech. 
It  occnrs  several  times  in  Mids.  N.  Dr., 
iii,  1 ,  among  the  rustic  actors. 
CUEttPO.  To  be  in  euerpo,  to  he 
stripped  of  the  upper  garment,  a 
Spanish  term,  meaning  to  display  the 
body,  o 


■  III 


Bui  a'h;!  i«  n    ,.. 


n  Hudibras 


it  pliiloHplir. 


Hiotick. 


Il  FtrtJcroniimo,  0.?[,ii 


that  \te,  pour  tliiiw,  haib  n 

-iH- J  of  lldifon.    '    EockfiJ.ffl'i'fl  •tfCI. 

I'lishop  Earle  also  has  cuei  and  ei 


KnivUrj  vai  nmlent  to  pj  bomc  i^nietlf  fa  entr^- 

CUIRASS.  ArmTur'forThe  breast  and 
back.  The  thing  bring  disused,  the 
word  is  likely  to  become  obaolete,  and 
perhaps  is  nearly  so  at  present.  It  is 
derived  from  euii;  leather,  of  which 
at  some  lime  it  probably  was  formed. 

ft-r  Pmid'OT,  0.  PL,  li,  5*1. 
Tieoplolentiu  hail  h'a  aword  yet  who  hint  bim  under 
'""""'' °    na  A'wWf  «.(.,»«,  A. 

Since  writing  the  above  remark,  die 
word  lias  been  revived  by  means  of 
Bnoiiaparte's  Cuiraatiere,  but  is  now 
likely  to  be  again  forgotten. 
CUISSBS.     Armour  fnr  the  thighs. 

H,>  cn'iiirt  m  kit  Uiait.  gallantly  ami''d, 
lliie  from  Hie  gronnil  like  feallin'd  Menu;. 

1  An.  IV.  it.  L 

CULLINGS,  or  CULLERS,  Diet.  In- 
ferior  sheep,  separated  from  the  rut. 
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Those  that  are  big'si  of  bouc  I  siiU  reserve  for  breed, 
My  cullings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  c-liapuiau  feed. 

Drayt.  ^i/mph.,  6,  p.  1496. 

CULLION,  s.  A  base  fellow  ;  a  terra  of 
great  contempt:  from  the  Italian, 
coffliojie,  a  great  booby. 

Away,  Lasc  cttUions,  Suffolk,  let  tlieiu  go. 

2  Hen.  J  I,  i,  3. 
And.  Midns  like,  he  jets  it  in  the  court. 
With  bHse  on>landisu  cuViotts  at  his  heels. 
Whose  proud  lautastick  liveries  make  such  show, 
As  if  that  Proteus,  god  uf  shapeM,  Hpnear'd. 

iiV»r. //,  0.  PL,  ii,  »40. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  ii,  63. 

But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 

For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentU-nian, 

And  makes  a  jfoil  of  such  a  cullion.     Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  2. 

Sometimes  cufioi : 

For  what  could  be  nn>rc  citllen-Uke  or  base, 
Or  filter  for  a  nmn  were  made  of  straw. 

Than  standing  in  a  lair  Nong  ladies  gmcc, 
To  shew  him  ^If  a  curkow  or  a  daw. 

JIarr.  J/ust.,  xxv,  25. 

CULLIONLY.  Base,  blockheaded ;  from 
cullion. 

Draw,  you  whoieson  cnU'wiil^  barbennonger,  draw. 

Lear,  ii,  2. 

CULLIS.  A  very  fine  and  strong  broth, 
strained  and  made  clear  for  patients 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness*.  From 
coulis,  Fr.,  of  the  same  sense  ;  f.  e., 
a  solution  of  meat.  In  an  old  book 
before  cited,  called  the  Haven  of 
Health,  is  a  receipt  to  make  a  coleise 
of  a  cocke  or  capon,  which  in  many 
respects  is  so  curious,  that  I  am 
teni[)ted  to  insert  the  whole  of  it, 
though  rather  long. 

If  you  list  to  still  [distil]  a  cocke  for  a  weak  body,  that 
is  in  a  consumption  tlirougii  long  sickuesse  or  otiier 
causes,  you  may  doe  ii  well  in  this  manner.  Take  a 
red  cocke,  that  is  not  old.  diesse  him  and  cut  him  in 
quarters,  and  bnise  all  the  bones,  then  take  the  rootes  of 
lennell.parcely.and  succor v,  violet  leaves,  and  borage, 
put  the  locke  into  an  earilien  {lOt  uhich  is  good  to 
stew  meatcs  in.  and  between  every  quarter  hiy  ol  the 
rootes  and  herbes,  coraiis.  whole  nuice,  anise  seeds, 
liquorice  being  scraped  and  slyced,  and  so  fill  up  your 
pot.  Then  put  in  halfe  a  pint  of  rose  water,  a  quart 
of  M  liite  wine  or  more,  two  or  three  dates  made  cleane 
and  cut  in  peices,  a  few  prunes  and  raysons  of  the 
sunne,  ami  tfyou  put  in  ccrtuin  penes  o'/gold,  it  wili 
be  the  better,  and  they  tierer  the  worse,  tud  so  cover  it 
■  close,  and  stop  it  with  dough,  and  set  the  pot  in  seeth- 
ing water,  and  let  it  seetU  gently  for  the  «nace  of 
twelve  houres.  with  a  good  fire  kept  still  •  n  er  the 
brasse  pot  that  it  staudeth  in,  and  the  pot  Kept  with 
liquor  so  long.  When  it  hath  3iille<l  so  many  lioures, 
then  take  out  the  earthen  pot,  open  it,  streine  out  the 
bio*h  into  some  clenne  vessel,  and  ^ive  thereof  unto 
tiie  weake  person  morning  and  evening,  warmed  and 
spiced,  as  pleasetii  the  patient.  In  like  manner  vou 
mav  iiuike  a  coleyae  of  a  capon,  wiiich  some  men  like 
better.  Uaten  of  Health,  cXiW^.Xb't. 

Brown,  in  his  Pastorals,  tells  us  of  a 
cuUis  mixed  with  still  more  costlv 
ingredients : 

To  please  which  Orke  her  husband's  m  eaknwl  peece 
Must  have  his  cuUis  mixt  with  tiinhcrareecr, 
Piiesant  and  partridge  into  jelly  turii\i. 
Orated  with  gold  aev'n  times  refiu'd  and  burn'd. 


With  dust  of  Orient  pearle,  richer  the  east 

Yet  ne're  beheld  ■.  (0  Epicurian  feast !) 

This  is  his  breakfast.  Brit.  Fa4t.,  B.  ii.  S.  S. 

Tiiis  seems  to  have  been  an  approved 
receipt : 

Let  gold,  amber,  and  dissolved  pearl  be  common  in. 

gredients,  and  that  you  cannot  compose   a  rultice 

without  them.  '         Mad  World,  O.  PL,  v,  S3V. 

When  I  am  excellent  at  cawdles 

And  ntUices,  and  have  enough  spare  gold 

To  boil  away,  you  shall  he  « •Icomr  to  nie. 

Ii.  j|-  /■'/.  Ciiptai't.  i,  3. 
But  as  they  that  are  shaken  w  ilh  a  fever  art-  to  be 
warmed  with  chiaths.  not  groiius.  and  as  he  that 
melteth  in  a  consumption  is  to  be  recur'd  bv  cullius, 
not  conceits,  so,  Jkc.    Jkjc.  .)•  Cwitpuspe,  O  1^1.,  ii,  124. 

So  the  same  author,  Lylie,  in  his 
Euphues : 

They  that  begin  to  pine  of  a  consiunptioni,  without 
delaic preserve themsrlveh  with  cullisrs.     Ei'ph.,  W  2  b. 

We  should  indubitably  read  cullises 
for  cal/ises,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletclier's 
Thierry  and  Tljeodoret,  act  ii,  p.  N3. 
Cttllises  were,  in  fact,  savoury  jellies; 
but  generally  taken  hot,  as  best  suited 
to  sick  persons. 
CULLISEN,  s.  A  coi lupiion  of  co(/ni- 
carice,  or  badge  of  arms  ;  unknown  to 
some  editors  of  B.  Jonson's  plays, 
but  since  noticed  in  other  books.  His 
usage  of  it,  however,  i?*  sutticicntly 
explanatory.  In  Every  Man  out  of 
his- Humour,  JSogliardo  says,  **  IMl 
give  coats,  that's  my  Innuotir,  but  I 
lack  a  cuiihsen.''  A<;l  i,  sc.  2.  He  is 
immediately  answered,  that  he  may 
get  one  in  the  city,  where  he  may  have 
a  coat  of  arms  made  to  lit  him,  ^of 
what  fashion  he  will.  To  confirm 
this,  we  hear  afterwards  that  he  is  at 
the  herald's  office,  where  his  adviser 
(Carlo  BufFone)  was  to  meet  him 
against  his  Cfynizance  was  ready. 
Act  iii,  1 . 

In  the  play  of  The  Case  is  altered. 
Onion  asks,  "But  what  badge  shall 
we  give,  what  cnUisen  .^"  The  an- 
swer, though  in  corrupt  language,  is 
intelligible  enough  ;  **  As  for  that,  let 
us  use  the  infidelitv  and  commisera- 
tion  of  some  harrot  [herald]  of  arms, 
he  shall  give  us  a  gudgeon.  Onion, 
A  gudgeon  I  a  scutcheon  thou  wuuldst 
sav,  man."  Act  iii. 
The  Owles  Almanack,  a  humorous 
production  of  If)  18,  has  it  more  than 
once : 

All  the  CH\liiu».i  I  signs  or  hatli.'i-.s,  in  ilie  7(Hli:ic> 
except  one,  drew  their  pedigree  from  the  idea  ol  s(»iue 
exccileut  auimal.  P.  lU 
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A  blew  coat  without  a  citUtzan  will  be  like  babberdine 
without  mustard.  P.  36. 

Mr.  GiflFord  1ms  found  another  ex- 
ample : 

Then  will  I  have  fifty  beads-men,  and  on  their  gowns 
tlicir  cuUisanee  shall  be  six  Milan  needles. 

Brewer' a  Lure-sick  King. 

We  are  told  by  a  foreigner  how  these 
badu:es  were  worn : 

The  Enjrlish  are  serious,  like  the  Germans, — lovers  of 
shew;  hking  to  be  followed,  wherever  tliey  go,  by 
whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  master? 
arms  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  Irft  arms. 

P.  Hentzner*s  Travels  in  1598. 

He  adds,  "And  they  are  not  un- 
deservedly ridiculed,  for  wearing  tails 
haiigii)g  down  tlieir  backs."  Were 
those  long  shoulder-knots?  I  should 
tliiiik  so,  for  the  custom  of  tying  the 
hair  into  that  form  was  not  yet  known. 
We  still  see  cuUisens^  or  l>adges,  worn 
by  watermen,  firemen,  and  sometimes 
by  parish  officers,  as  beadles,  &c. 
See  Badge. 
•f CULLY.  A  term  of  reproach,  nearly 
equivalent  with  cullion.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
used  in  (he  sense  of  a  fop. 

6'«//y,  fop,  or  one  that  may  easily  be  wroiijjht  upon. 
Dim  ton's  Ladies  DicliutMry,  1694. 

CULME ;    from  culmen.      The    top    of 
anything. 

Who  strives  to  stand  in  porape  of  princely  port 
()n  ^iiiddy  top  and  nUnuf  of  slippery  court. 
Finds  <»ft  a  heavy  fate. 

Arthur,  a  Traged.,  1587,  sign.  D  4. 

fCULPK.     A  fault.   Lat. 

I'o  deprive  a  man  beyng  banished  out  of  the  reaime 
without  destrte,  without  culpe,  and  wytliout  cause,  of 
hisinheritaunce  and  patrimony.  Hall,'Uenry  IVJ(A.4t. 

CULTKB,  now  coulter.    A  ploughshare. 

Her  faJlow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon  ;  wlule  that  the  culter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savag*r%'. 

'Hen.  r,  r,  2. 

The  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens 
has  coulter, 
CULVER.     A  pigeon,  or  turtle   dove. 
Sax. 

Like  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  boutih 
iSits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

Sprnji.,  Sonnet  88. 
.Ml  comfortless  upon  the  bared  bough. 
Like  woful  culvers,  do  sit  wailing  now. 

Sp.  Tears  of  the  Muses,  v.  245. 

CULVER  HOUSE.     A  pigeon-house. 

lie  [I  he  gamester]  is  ouely  used  by  the  master  of  the 
ordinarie,  us  men  use  eummin-seede,  to  replenish 
their  culver-house.  Clitiis  Jf'hime.,  p.  54. 

So  Overbury.  "  His  [the  host's]  wife 
is    the    cummin-seede    of    his    dove- 
house.*'      Charact.,  sign.  G  2. 
CULVER-KEYS.     The  flower  or  herb 


columbine.  Culver  being  columba, 
and  the  little  flowrets  like  kevs. 

A  girl  cropping  eulverkeys  and  cowslips,  all  to  make 
garlands  suitable  to  the  present  month  of  .May. 

Ualloa's  Aiujlrr,  \.  th.  16. 

A  CUMBER.  A  care,  danger,  or  in- 
convenience. Sometimes  written  com- 
ber. See  Todd.  An  abbreviation  of 
incumber. 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  seek  succours  from  our  king ; 
Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  sprin*;. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  ii,  7^. 
Caius.  none  reckon'd  of  thy  nife  a  point, 
While  each  man  might  without  all  let  or  cunhn. 

Uarringt.  £pif/r.,  i.  Dl. 

fCUMBER,  JOHN  A.  A  personage 
alluded  to  in  the  following  line.'«,  as  :i 
man  of  extraordinary  power. 

Hunger's  sharp  dart  hath  picrc'd  (and  yet  we  stnint] 
To  fnght  Hud  foil  our  toes  with  sword  in  hand), 
Tliesu  weanons  cannot  c«mquer,  nor  the  number. 
Were  they  two  thousand  such  as  John  a  ("umber. 

Legend  ofCnplain  Jones,  1(>')'J. 

Anthony  Munday  introduced  John  a 
Cumber  as  oneot  the  heroes  of  a  play 
entitled  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cum- 
ber, compiled  in*159.T,  and  represents 
him  to  us  as  a  great  magician  engaged 
in  a  trial  of  skill  with  another  cele- 
brated magician,  John  a  Kent,  whose 
legendary  fame  still  survives  in  Here- 
fordshire. According  to  Munday's 
play,  John  a  Cumber  was  a  Scot. 

He  jjoste  to  Scotland  for  brave  John  a  Cumber, 
llie  only  man  renounde  for  mapck  skill 
Oft  have  I  heard  he  once  beguylde  the  devill. 
And  in  his  arte  could  never  finde  his  matche. 

tCUMBER-WORLD.  That  which  is 
onlv  a  trouble  or  useless  burthen  to 

m 

the  world. 

A  atmber-voorld,  yet  in  the  world  am  left, 
A  fruitles  plot,' with  brambles  overgrowne, 

Mislived  man  of  my  worlds  joy  bereft, 
Uart-breaking  ciires  the  ofsnring  of  my  mone. 

Drayton's  Shepherd's  darland,  1593. 

fCUMLICATION.     For  complication. 

In  all  thys  eumlicaeion 

Is  nother  felony  nor  treason. 

John  Bon  and  Mast  Per.*on,  n.  d. 

CUMMIN-SEED  was  used  for  attracting 
pigeons  to  inhabit  a  dove-cote.  See 
Culver-house. 

CUNNING,  *.  Knowledge,  skill  in  any 
art. 

We'll  crave  a  Uttle  of  your  cousin's  euuning ; 
I  think  my  girl  hath  not  quite  forgot 
To  touch  an  instrument. 

*Tis  Pity  She's  a  W.,  0.  PL,  viii,  29. 

CUNNING,  adj.  Skilful,  knowing.  At 
present  to  be  cunning  implies  craft, 
but  the  following  passage  shows  that 
formerly  they  might  be  separated : 

Wlu-reiu  neat  and  clean,  but  to  carve  a  cimon  and  eat 
it  ':*  whercm  cunning  but  in  craft  ?        1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  i. 
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JUx.  "Wliy  should  not  Hie  n»  cuntiing  u  Aprllrt? 
Jpell.  Guu  shield  you  should  have  cause  to  lie  so  cnn- 
HiUfj  as  ApiK'Ucs.        Alex.  J-  CuwfHU^e  O.  PL,  ii,  120. 

They  both  mean  skilful  in  the  art  ol' 
pointing;. 
tCUNNINGLY.     Skilfully. 

In  the  iuner  court,  1  saw  tl»e  kinjcs  MrniM  cunningly 
carved  in  stone,  and  fixed  over  a  diiorv  iiloll  on  ihe 
walL  Taylor'a  U'orkfs,  1630. 

fCUPPED.   Intoxicated  ;  in  one's  cups. 

Sunday  at  Mr.  Maiors  much  cheere  and  wine, 
Where  as  the  hall  did  in  the  parlour  Unie; 
Ai  night  with  one  that  had  l«in  shrirve  I  sup'd. 
Well  entertained  I  was,  and  lialfe  well  eiiu'a 

Taylor's  IVorka,  1G50. 

tCUPBOARD.  A  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  display  of  plate. 

My  lord  of  Bristoll  is  preparing  for  England.  I  waited 
upon  him  lately  when  he  ueut  to  take  his  leave  at 
court,  and  the  kin^  washing  his  hands  took  a  ring 
firom  off  his  own  hnger,  and  put  it  upon  his.  w  hich 
was  the  ffreatesl  honor  that  ever  he  did  any  amhas- 
sador  as  they  say  here ;  he  ^ve  him  also  a  cupbord  of 
plate,  valued  at  20000  crou  iis. 

IluweU's  Familiar  Ifttrrs,  1650. 
His  eupboants  head  six  eai  then  pitchers  grut  ed, 
Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  tanlcard  placed. 

Drydcn't  Juv. 

tCUPBOARD-LOVB.     Interested  love. 

A  cupboard  love  is  seldom  true, 

A  love  sincere  is  found  in  lew ; 

But  'tis  hi^h  time  fur  folk^  to  marry. 

When  women  woo,  lest  things  miscarry. 

Foot  RoHh. 

CUPIDS.  To  look  for  Cupids  in  the 
eyes,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  look  babies, 
&c. 

The  Kaiads,  sittinj;  near  upon  the  aeed  rocks, 

Are  husied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant 

locks, 
While  in  their  cry  slid  eyes  he  dotkfitr  Cupids  look. 

iH-ayton,  I'vL^  ii,  p.  863. 

See  Babies 
CURAT,  CURATE,  or   CUllATS,    for 
cuirass.     Body  armour. 

And  first  in  siKht  he  slew  my  elder  brother, 

The  bullet  tTiroua^h  his  curat  did  make  way. 
And  next  in  flight  ue  took,  and  kill'd  the  t'other. 

Jlarriuflt.  Aiiost.,  ix,  26. 
His  helmet  here  he  flung,  his  noulderns  there. 
He  casts  away  his  curats  and  uis  shiehl. 

Ibid.,  xxiii.  106. 
His  wyfe  Panthea  had  made,  of  her  treasure,  a  curate 
and  helmet  of  golde.      Palace  of  Pleas.,  i,  p.  50,  repr. 

SpeuRer  has  it  curiet : 


And  put  before  Ills  lap  an  apron  white, 

id  ■ 


Instead  of  curiets,  and  bases  for  the  H(;ht. 

So.  F.  Q.,  V,  V,  20. 
tBut  so  soone  as  it  was  faire  dayUght,  the  ghttering 
habergtons  trimmed  all  about  with  white  guards,  the 
bright  currts  made  of  yron  phites,  discovered  a  farre 
off,  shewed  the  kings  power  to  be  at  hand. 

Holland's  .^mtnianus  MarcelUnus,  1609. 
f  Neoptolemna  had  liis  E.vord  yet,  who  hurt  him  under 
his  curaces,  even  about  his  groyne.       Plutarck,  1579. 

To  CURB,  properly  cowrA;  from  courber, 
to  bend  or  cringe. 

For,  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 

Virtue  itself  of  nee  roust  pardon  Wj;, 

Yea  curb,  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Haml.,  iii,  4. 

tCURBLE.     The  mouth  of  n  well. 

Five  things  in  great  request.  —  Hoops  in  women's 


petticoats  almost  as  big  ns  a  well's  eurble,  wcmien  whs 
oiny  iliiir  cloatlis  hall  up  iheir  le^,  y«>un^  men  lo 

{)eruke8  tlowu  t<»  their  brecclu-s,  wrnchca  who  wear 
ligh  t  )pknoiM  on  tlu-ir  heads  nud  never  a  suitMrk  on. 
painted  whores  in  coaches, iind  honest  gentlemen  «Im> 
are  walking  on  foot. 

The  Fite  Strange  Wonders  of  the  World. 

tCURD-CAKES.  Delicacies  of  the 
table  in  former  times,  which  were 
made  as  follows. 

To  niHke  curd-cakrs.—TtiVt  a  pint  of  cui*d8,  four  egss, 
Iriiving  t«o  of  the  wliites ;  add  sugar  and  grated  nut- 
me<;,  with  a  little  flower;  mix  them  well,  and  drop 
tlieni  hke  fritters  in  a  fninjr-pan,  in  wliirli  Imiter  is 
hot.  *  Closet  of  Haritirs.  1706. 

A  curious  curd-cake. — Put  the  yolks  of  four  e^gs  and 
the  whites  of  t«o  to  a  pint  of  cnnls.  s«eit«  n  it  with 
suifar  iind  grated  nuinie'.;.  and  stiffen  it  uitli  a  little 
flower,  and  uhcn  it  becomes  a  kind  of  batter,  drop  it 
hke  little  cak«-s  or  fritters  into  >our  frying-pan  that 
hus  sweet  butter  in  it,  that  so  they  may  be  quickly 
done.  To  make  them  eat  tender  and  sliort,  sprinkle 
them  o\er  with  rosewater  and  sugar,  ami  srne  them 
up.  The  JcC'jmplisk'd  Frmnle  Instructur.  1719 

CURFEW.  The  evenin«c  hell  ;  couvre 
/eu.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
bell  are  too  well  known  to  need  repe- 
tition. The  original  time  for  ringing 
it  was  eight  in  the  evening,  and  we 
are  told  hv  some  writers  that  in  manv 
villages  the  name  is  still  retained  for 
the  evening  bell.  Brand,  in  his  obser- 
vations on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  says, 
**  We  retain  also  a  vestige  of  the  old 
Norman  cur/ew  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing," chap.  i.  In  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  it  is  represented  as  having 
got  an  hour  later ;  the  sexton  comet 
in  saying, 

Well,  'tis  mnt  o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew. 

0.  PI.,  V,  292. 

By  a  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  it 
seems  that  the  bell  which  was  com- 
monly rung  for  that  purpose  obtained 
in  time  the  name  of  the  cur/ew  belf, 
and  was  so  called  whenever  it  rung  on 
anv  occasion  : 

Come  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath  crow'd. 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  tliree  o'clock. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  ir,  4. 

At  the  regular  time  it  probably  was 
called  simply  the  curfew  ;  at  others, 
if  it  was  known  that  the  same  bell 
was  used,  it  might  be  said,  as  above, 
that  the  curfew-hell  had  rung.  Thi.«* 
bell,  if  we  may  believe  the  reporters, 
was  as  important  to  ghosts  as  to 
living;  men  ;  it  was  their  signal  for 
walking ;  and  their  furlough  lasted 
till  the  first  cock.  Fairies  and  other 
spirits  were  under  the  same  regulation : 
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lience  Prospero  says  of  his  elves,  that 

Rct^oice 

To  hear  the  solemn  cur/etc.  Trmp.,  v,  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  cock  crowing 
niarmed  them  : 

Jfer.  I  wsis  almnt  to  spenk  when  the  cock  crew. 

Ifor.  And  then  ii  started  like  a  jrutlty  thing 

l.'poii  a  fearful  sumiuoiiB.    1  have  heard 

Toe  cock,  thut  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 

iHiih,  with  his  lofty  and  shiiU^soundii)^  tliroat. 

Awake  the  gud  of  day,  and  at  his  warmiig, 

Whetiier  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 

Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Haml.,  i,  1, 

The  fiend  Flibhertigihbet  obeyed  this 
general  rule  : 

Hiis  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibhertigihbet :  he  begins  at 
curfnc,  and  walks  'till  the  first  cock.  Lrar,  iii,  4. 

kSee  Wartou  on  Comus,  1.  435. 

CURIKT.     See  Curat. 

CURIOSITY.  Scrupulousness,  minute 
or  affected  niceness  in  dress,  or  other- 
wise. 

Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  cur'utsily  of  nations  to  deprive  me.  Lfar,  i.  3. 

hor  rquqlitirs  are  so  wcigh'd,  tliat  ctmosittj  in  neitlicr 
ran  make  choice  of  eithcr's  moiety.  Ibid.,  i,  1. 

hi  the  cliuycc  I  made  no  great  curiositie,  but  snatch> 
ui^  the  guide  let  goe  the  writings. 

Eitphues  and  his  Engl. 
Wlien  thou  wnst  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mock'd  thee  fur  too  much  curiosity, 

Tiuiou  of  A.,  iv,  3. 
But  I  have  ever  had  that  curiosity 
In  blood,  and  ten*ierness  of  reputation, 

Such  an  antipathy  against  a  blow 

1  cannot  sju'ak  the  rest.— Goo<i  sir,  discharge  me. 

li.  and  Ft.  Nice  Valour,  act  iv,  p.  343. 

See  the  editor'*  note  t.liere. 

A  Malting  gentlewoman  should  flee  affection  or  cnno- 
sity.  llulAy't  Castiglione. 

In  this  passage  affection  is  put  for 
affectation^  and  ei/rio«i7y  subjoined  as 
synonymous.  See  Affection. 
Mr.  Sieevens,  who  quotes  the  follow- 
ing passage,  thinks  that  it  seems  there 
to  mean  capriciousness ;  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  sense  of  scrupulousness 
suits  it  as  well : 

Fharicles  hath  shewn  me  some  curtesy,  and  I  have 
not  altogether  rec{Uited  him  with  curiJsity ;  he  hath 
made  some  sheu  of  love,  and  I  have  nut  whoUy  seemed 
to  mishke.  Greene's  Mamilia. 

CURIOUS.  In  the  senses  corresponding 
to  the  above,  scrupulous,  or  affected. 

For  cHriout  1  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  1  hear  so  well. 

Tarn.  ofShr.,  iv,  4. 
The  emperor,  obeying  more  compassion  than  the  rea- 
son of  things,  was  not  curious  to  condescend  to  per- 
form  so  good  en  office.  Jfoliusked,  p.  888. 

Why.  Tolty  nmy  get  him  to  sing  it  to  you,  he  is  not 
ciutotu  to  any  liody  Eastv}.-hoe',0.  PI.,  iv.  293. 

tCURIOUSLY.  Scrupulously,  with  care. 

Makes  me  vow, 
Wliicli  shall  be  curiously  observinl. 

Chapnt.  Hoin.  11.,  ii,  225. 

tCURXOB,  r.     ?  To  steal,  to  plunder. 


And  see,  I  pray,  th'  effect  of  drunckenesse, 
Howe  many  doth  it  drive  to  like  distrcsse, 
That  of  their  honesty  they  oft  are  robd. 
So  their  best  Jewell  likewise  is  cnrnobd. 

The  Newe  Metaaiorphosis,  IGOO,  MS. 

fCURRANT,  orCURRAiNTO.  A  name 
for  a  newspaper.  The  currantos  were 
so  little  to  be  trusted  in  their  news, 
that  the  name  became  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  liar,  and  their  romaticing 
propensities  are  often  ridiculed  by  the 
writers  of  that  day. 

It  was  reported  lately  in  a  currant  (for  cnrrnnt  newes) 
that  a  troone  of  French  horse  did  take  a  Heute  of 
Turkish   galhes,  in   the  Adriaticke  sen,  neere    the 
gulpli  of  Venice.     The  newes  was  welcome  to  me, 
though  I  wiis  in  some  doubt  of  the  tnitli  of  it,  but 
after  I  heard  that  the  horses  were  shod  with  very 
thicke  ci>rke ;  and  I  am  sure  1  have  heard  of  many 
impossibilities  as  true  as  that.    Taylor's  VTorkes,  16:^0. 
It  IS  no  currant 0  news  I  undertake, 
New  teacher  of  the  town  1  mean  not  to  make, 
No  new  England  voyage  my  muse  does  intend. 
No  new  fleet,  no  bo£d  fleet,  nor  bonny  fleet  send. 

CUaveland'a  Poems.  1651. 
Ne're  feare ;  for  men  must  love  thee 

When  they  behold  thy  glorie 
To  till  two  leaivefl  in  a  currant. 

Or  bee  a  bishop's  st«me.  Old  Song, 

tCURRANTNESS.  The  fact  of  passing 
currant. 

Nummariam  rem  constituere,  Cic.  Introdoire  ordon- 
nance  de  la  monnoye.  To  estJiblish  and  set  dowue  an 
order  for  the  valuation  and  currantnes  of  monie. 

NoMenekUor, 

tCURRIE.     For  quarry. 

New  come  from  eurrie  of  a  stag. 

Chapm.  Horn.  II.,  xvi. 

fCURRYFAVEL.  One  who  curries 
favour ;  a  flatterer. 

Wherby  all  the  awryfatel,  that  be  next  of  the 
deputye  is  secrete  counsayll,  dare  not  be  so  boldu  to 
shewe'  hym  the  greatejupardye  and  perellof  hissoule. 

State  Papers,  ii,  15. 

CURSEN'D.  A  vulgar  corruption  of 
christened.     See  Riksome. 

NiM.  Are  they  eursen'd  ? 
Madge.  No,  they  call  them  infidels.    I  know  not  what 
they  are.  B.  and  Fl.  Coxcomb,  act  iv,  p  211. 

tAs  I  am  a  cursen  man,  t.  e.,  a  Christian  man. 

Marlowe* s  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faust  us. 

fCURSITOR.     A  courier ;  a  runner. 

For  their  ofRfe  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground 
to  be  cursitours  to  and  fro,  and  to  mlimate  unto  our 
captains  upon  the  marches  what  sturres  there  were 
among  tlic  neighbour  nations. 

Holland's  Jmmianus  MarcelUuus,  1609. 

CURST.  Ill-tempered,  given  to  scold- 
ing and  mischief,  shrewish.  For 
cursed,  which  shows  how  much  it  was 
hated. 

KIm  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
Tliat,  'till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home. 

Tarn.  5»r.,  i.  1. 

As  it  was  the  epithet  usually  applied 
to  a  scold  or  virago,  it  occurs,  as  may 
be  imagined,  very  frequently  in  the 
above  play.     Thus  again  : 
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Be  tlie  M  foul  n«  wns  Klomuius'  Imc. 

A»  old  M  Sibvl.  ami  ns  ctirjtt  ami  slinwil 

As  StHMules'  ^umtippi",  or»  wui*t\ 

It  iiiovi  *  me  not.  Ibid .  i,  2. 

>w  Cft  sauit,  for  chanty,  be  iiiit  so  cnrtt.  NicA.  IlL  i,  2. 

Ill  the  toUowing  pas^^e  it  is  applied 
to  a  bear,  aiul  consequently  means 
savage,  or  disposed  to  slaughter : 

V\\  (TO  »cc  if  tlif  hour  be  |ri>iu*  fi\>m  the  geutlenian. 
•ml  how  much  he  hath  eaten ;  they  are  never  cnnt 
but  «iicu  they  are  huuirry.  *    WiiU,  T^  iii,  S. 

It  is  applied  also  to  a  schoolmaster, 
in  the  sense  of  severe,  or  ill-tem- 
pered: 

Alas '  m  hat  kind  of  fnicf  can  thy  years  kiww  ? 
UadVt  tlum  a  i^rst  nn»trr  when  thou  weut'st   to 

spcJkW  1^ 
Thou  art  not  capaUle  of  other  CTicf. 

B.  >  n.  PiUtLffrr,  ii.  S. 

CURTAIL-IK>G.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  unqualitieii  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
aborts  |>artlT  as  a  mark,  and  partly 
from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
is  nece^Ksarr  to  him  in  running.  In 
later  usage,  cmrtmi-^cy  means  either 
a  ci>mmon  dog,  not  meant  for  sport, 
( r  n  divs:  that  misseil  his  same.  It 
has  ;he  latter  sense  in  this  i^assjige : 

S  .  -\v.>:  klkvt$  ;K\  wvJc,  '  Jf/r   • .  ^l.  u.  1. 

Cur.  for  a  monsTTYl  dois,  has  been 
dertxed  fnmi  kt*rrr,  Dutch ;  but 
perlia^^  it  is  rather  fortrued  from 
fmrtmL  «>r  cmrt-t^iL  by  dnopping  tbe 
last  svlUble,  Cmf-fmtiy  however,  was 
»om(Hime«  used«  and  we  mee^t  iiitba 
fmt^t4firj  nrr  in  l>ravtou : 

Ant^  Cmt-fmH  as  a  tiog's  name. 
.Vnr«»^^  p.  *>06.  In  Fletcher's  Ad- 
di>e$s  to  tbe  Reader,  predxed  to  the 

Fai;ht\ii  Sbeohefdessje,  we  6nd  '" c«4n 

« 

tmif^  d*>irss  in  springs/' 
tCl  RTAlX.  A  the^tW  wbieii  appe^ur^ 
lio  iMive  s}<>od  in  Mtvvlielob^  attd 
U>  Imiv^c  Wen  ceWvnuie^  for  i:;e  per- 
iiftm^>aiice  <^  b««iKii\>us  a»d  s;at.tnca: 
nieoe^s^.  S<w  l\\4ijerV  AuKals  ^"^  ibe 
^^Jlge.  3ik  ^"fJS, 

IW  ym.  iqwttikn^  «p«um<  ThAK  ^•>.-v<  aitu^  ^hKiit  act 

)siikrs  »^  \lkr   thewT-rt   »iu.  .'vtmm    in  «>u.  /«rbcc  mkI. 

.\<*VMk^^<ifcY   ?"-«:<*  •rtn/«t«    Jt<9*i,.    /v    "MiMildi^C 

Ji  ,"w  -tmn.  iiS,   fc  J»Kj»»  or  s    lOtt.M. 

Wt/n  —  V  jt*»i*~.   >'••/»•    •'•*•    '■.'.•».     ^imJ- 

Cr  RIAL.     IV  sa»c  Jis^  n*r/^,H  a  hxtk- 


altered  in  form,  but  more  usually 
applied  to  a  iiorse.  A  curtal  is  a 
docked  horse,  hut  not  necessarily  a 
small  one,  as  some  have  asserted. 

IM  jrive  bay  ct'rtal,  and  bis  ftimiture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  bon'. 
And  writ  as  little  l>eanl.  jlPs  it.,  ii,  5. 

Tom  Tankard's  ^rfat  b,dd  mrUl  I  thinly  could  dg? 
breakc  it.  Gammrr  Gmrt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  41. 

If  I  pro»e  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  my  fhend  Tom  Ixm^  wa«. 
Then  call  me  his  cmriill.    B.  Joms.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  \x,  ] 

Banks's  famous  horse  is  often  called 
his  cHrtaiy  to  which,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage follow  ing  most  probably  alludes : 

And  some  there  are 
Will  keep  a  r.-  r.v/.  u>  shev  jusTjclins;  tricks. 
And  sive  out  'lis  a  swrit.   ITktU  Dirril,  O.  PI.,  ri,  277. 

See  Banks's  Horse. 

It  came,  at  lengih,  to  mean  a  crop  of 

any  son,  as  here : 

Yoa  may  apparrctly  S4'e  I  am  made  a  ntrfall;  for  the 
pidory— hath  eaten  t^  both  mr  earesL 

Hrrrmrs  Qmip,  .*-r.!  im  UmH.  Jlisc^  r,  410. 

Mr.  Douce  denves  curial  froni  tailler 
cotirty  to  cut  short ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  form  it  thence,  and  curt  being  an 
English  word,  whether  from  the 
French  or  Latin,  is  a  more  probable 
orisrin  for  it.  See  Illustr.  of  Shaksp., 
i,  p.  320, 
It  is  sometimes  written  curtoie  : 

irC.  cmridif^  xhax  ytm  prate  so 

tCURTAL  FRL\R.  Tbe  meaninc;  of 
this  word,  which  ocrtiri&  in  the  Robin 
Hooii  ballade  has  not  been  dearlv 
explaine^i. 

Abil  laci:  Lai.  »■  A  UKrz. ; 

Jinlmt  friLma.  Baoi  «m  tit  Cwrtml  Frjm. 

CrRTLE>AX.  See  Cottelas.  It  is 
otfWn  foaad  in  this  form.  From  what 
we  have  see©  of  rwrt^K  ii  seems  that 
it  locbt  mean  a  short  axe. 

H:*r  RTLV      l\xincv>as- 

I^   «iuiw  iJlu>];:ii:»f  Tuwrr.  ««•»    i=»-«mv   elites   I 
ICf«7  I^cnavm  if  JtryBtTf  J*rrawi,  1576. 

ClRTl^LDE  s«yms  u>  be  the  »iiie  word 
as  rvftm*  c  wlies  j^tpliect  to  a  slipper, 
^.Mt.  aWd«iged  <4  ns  long  peak,  and 
<«<her  *vma7ne»is^ 

A,  .-nr -M'^f  >ui'«fc  uiM.  1.  ^^iHir;  sulk  bane. 

HmMTnimr  N  f.  k 

C\Erf/w  »  eBumeTaied  amoikg  ncfa 
aK)r>es  m  rttt  icaktw  iitg  iidi$;sage : 

^i  wi^:  ji  «waiis  3s  doabumL 


Were  «4«  koTh  is  a 
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tCURVIFY,  V.  To  curl.  An  affected 
wortl. 

Irons  to  cirrijie  your  flaxen  locks. 

And  spangled  roses  thnt  outfeliine  tlie  skie. 

Jordan's  Death  Dwected,  1649. 

CUSHION  To  hit  or  miss  the  cushion  ; 
to  succed  or  fail  in  an  attempt.  It 
evidently  alludes  to  archery,  and  pro- 
bably cushion  was  one  name  for  the 
mark  at  which  the  archers  shot. 
Thus,  **To  be  beside  the  cushion, 
scopum  non  attingere,  k  scopo  aber- 
rare."     Coles*  Lat.  Diet. 

Untn  wiioni  Lucilla  answered  with  this  glieke. 
Tnihe,  Kupliaes,  you  have  mht  the  cushion,  for  I  waa 
neither  angrrie  with  your  lon^  absence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleust'U  utyour  presence.  Ettphues,  K  2. 

Alas,  j:o(kI  man,  thou  now  begiu'st  to  nive,  ^ 
Thy  wits  do  err,  and  miss  the  cushion  quite.  * 

Drayt.  Eelog.,  7. 

Yet  these  phrases  seem  inconsistent 
with  that  sense  : 

A  slei{;hr,  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and  myself, 
'i'o  thrust  Mounchcnscy's  nose  besides  the  cushion. 

Merry  Dev.,  O.  PL,  v,  278. 
And  as  we  sny  in  our  i>oor  English  proverb,  put  him 
clean  besnlr.  the  ciishiun.  Gayton,  Fest.  N..  p.  36. 

fTo  foresee  the  kin>;  his  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  force  on  the  other,  and  then  to  judge  if  you  bee 
able  *  *  to  put  hym  beside  the  cushion,  and  not 
whylest  you  strive  to  sir  in  the  saddle,  to  lose  to 
vour  owue  uudoyng  both  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 

Uolinshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 
f  What  1  ?  mnrric  1  will  goe  to  Menedeiuus,  and  tell 
hiiu  that  this  wench  was  stolne  from  Caria,  one  thats 
rich,  and  of  a  noble  parentage ;  whom  he  luav  greatly 
ruine  bv,  if  he  Mould  redeeme  her.  C.  'I'liou  art 
oeside  tfie  cushin.  Teratce  in  English^  1614. 

tFahus  es,  thou  art  beside  the  cushion,  luou  art  de- 
ceived. You  mistake  me.  Ibid. 
iTru.  No.  Ned,  for  blaming  the  poor  town,  for  a  lewd 
ill-munner'd  town,  or  as  your  mother  thinks  it,  a  sink 
of  perdition,  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  art  quite  beside 
the  cushion.                    The  Woman  turn'd  Bully,  1675. 

tCUSHlON-DANCE.  A  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  at  weddings. 

I  have,  en-  now,  deserved  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
cusltiuii  diiitce. 

lirt/Kood's  Woman  kilVd  vcith  Kindness.  1600. 
Brside5«,  there  are  many  pretty  provocatory  dances,  as 
the  kis^in^  dance,  the  cushin  dance,  the  sliakins;  of 
tl»e  sInrtH,  and  such  like,  which  are  imiwrtani  iustru- 
meiiiall  causes,  whereby  the  skilfull  hath  both  civents 
and  custoiiie.  Taylor's  Workes,  \(jAO. 

The  musical  notes  are  preserved  in 
the  English  Dancing  Master,  168() ; 
where  it  is  called  "Joan  Sanderson, 
or  the  cushion  dance,  an  old  round 
dance."  This  dance  was  well  known 
in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  an  interest- 
ing  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Emblems  of  John  de  Brunues,  Amst., 
1624. 
fCUSIIlON-CLOTH  seems  to  mean  a 
cushion  case  or  covering. 


Three  nieht-gowns  of  the  rirlipst  stuff; 
hour  cusihtoHS-cloalhs  are  scarce  enough ; 
Kins  painted  and  perfumed  three } 
As  many  muffs  of  sable  grey. 

London  Ladies  Dressing  Room,  1705. 

tCUSHlONET.  Literally,  a  small 
cushion.  It  perhaps  means  a  casket 
in  the  latter  of  the  following  extracts. 

He  cover'd  it  with  false  lieliefe. 
Which  gloriously  show'd  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionet, 
On's  mother  he  bestow'd  it. 

Lueasta,  by  Lovelace,  1649. 
Yet  he  thought  he  should  easily  make  peace  with  her, 
because  he  understood  she  had  afterwards  put  the 
latter  letter  in  her  bosome,  and  the  first  in  her 
C(wAio/jc/,  wherl)y  he  gather'd,  that  she  intended  to 
reserve  his  son  for  her  affection,  and  him  for  counsell. 

Howell's  Futniliar  Letters,  I6i0. 

fCUSKIN.     A  driuking-cup. 

Any  kinde  of  pot  to  drinke  in :  a  cup :  a  cuskin. 

Nomenclator. 

CUSPE.  "The  first  beginning  or  en- 
trance of  any  house  in  astronomy." 
Coles  Engl.  Diet.  He  should  have 
said  astrology.  Phillips,  in  his  World 
of  Words,  is  more  explicit :  he  says, 
**  The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the  table 
of  houses.'*  This  stuff  was  then  con- 
sidered as  science.  It  is  used  in 
Albumazar : 

I'll  liud  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria.  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

CUT.  A  familiar  appellation  for  a  com- 
mon, or  labouring  horse,  either  from 
having  the  tail  cut  sort,  or  from  being 
cut  as  a  gelding.  When  applied  to  a 
dog,  it  certainly  referred  to  the  tail. 
See  Cut  AND  long  tail.  But  when 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man, 
it  might  sometimes  have  the  other 
allusion. 

I  prythce,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle.       1  Hen.  IF,  ii.  1. 

In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Miller,  dis- 
posing his  men  for  action,  appoints, 

Tom  upon  Cut,  Dick  upon  Uob,  Hodge  upon  Ball,  &c. 

Suppl.  to  ah.,  ii,  313. 
lle'il  buv  me  a  wliite  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

B.  ^-  Fl.  Two  Noble  A'.,  iii,  4. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
generally : 

The  carriers'  jades  shall  cast  their  heavy  packs. 
And  the  strong  hedges  scarce  sliall  keep  them  in : 
The  milkmaid  s  cuts  shall  turn  the  weuches  off, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  the  dust 

Merry  Devil  of  Edm.,  O.  PL,  v,  265. 
tAm  I  their  cntt .'  now  ihe  poore  sconce  is  taken, 
must  Jack  march  with  bag  and  baggage. 

Flay  of  Sir  Thotiuts  More. 

Hence  call  me  cut,  is  the  same  as  call 
me  hoise,  both  which  expressions  are 
used.     Fulstaff  says,  *'  If  £  tell  thee  a 
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Be  Blie  us  foul  m  wns  IlorcntiuH'  io\c. 

As  old  ns  Sihvl,  and  as  curst  atiil  sIirt-M  d 

As  S<)ci  ales'  \jiuiippc*,  or  u  \»  oi  se, 

It  iiiovt  8  lue  not.  Jbid ,  i,  2. 

Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  ctirst.  Rich.  HI,  i,  2. 

In  the  folio  wing  passage  it  is  applied 
to  a  bear,  and  consequently  means 
savage,  or  disposed  to  slaughter : 

I'll  ^o  see  if  the  be»r  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  now  niucli  he  hath  eaten ;  they  are  never  curst 
but  when  they  are  hungry.  Wint,  T.,  iii,  3. 

It  is  applied  also  to  a  schoolmaster, 
in  the  sense  of  severe,  or  ill-tem- 
pered : 

Alas !  what  kind  of  grief  can  thy  years  know  ? 
Ilod'st  tliou  u  curst  niastvr  when  thuii  went'st  to 

school  y 
Thou  art  not  capable  of  other  prief. 

B.  ^  FL  Philasfer,  ii,  3. 

CURTAIL-DOG.  Originally  the  dog  of 
an  unqualified  person,  which,  by  the 
forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
short,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly 
from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
is  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In 
later  usage,  curtail-dog  means  either 
a  common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport, 
or  a  dog  that  missed  his  game.  It 
has  the  latter  sense  in  this  passage  : 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  s«). 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  nirlu'tl-dug  in  sonic  affairs; 

Sir  John  affects  thy  wife.  Mer.  //'.  //'.,  ii,  1. 

Cut\,  for  a  mongrel  dog,  has  been 
derived  from  korre,  Dutch ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  rather  formed  from 
curtail,  or  curt- tail,  by  dropping  the 
last  syllable.  Cut-tail,  however,  was 
sometimes  used,  and  we  meet  with  a 
cut-taiCd  cur  in  Drayton  : 

Tlten  Ball,  my  cut-taiVd  cur,  and  1  begin  to  plav. 

Af/mphal.,  6,  p*  1496. 

And  Cut' tail  as  a  dog's  name. 
Moonc,  p.  506.  In  Fletcher's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the 
Faithful  Shepherdesse,  we  find  *' cur- 
taird  dogs,  in  strings." 
fCURTAlN.  A  theatre  which  appears 
to  have  stood  in  Moorfields,  and 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  per- 
formance of  humorous  and  satirical 
pieces.  See  Collier's  Annals  of  the 
Stage,  iii,  '268. 

Doc  yon  speake  aeainst  those  pinces  also,  whiche  are 
made  uppe  and  builded  for  such  playes  and  enter- 
ludes,  as  the  theatre  and  curtalne  is,  and  other  such 
lyke  places  besides. 
Norlhbrooke,  Treatise  against  Dicing,  4'C.,  published 
about  1577. 
Base  fellow,  whom  mere  time 
Ilath  made  sufficient  to  bring  foiih  a  rhyme, 
A  cttr/am  jig,  a  libel,  or  a  balliul. 

Wither* s  Abuses  Stript  and  Uhipt,  1013. 

CURTAL.     The  same  as  curtail,  a  little 


altered  in  form,  but  more  uaualh 
applied  to  a  horse.  A  curlal  is  a 
docked  horse,  but  not  neceAsarilya 
small  one,  as  some  have  asserted. 

I'd  give  bay  a'rtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth'no  more  were  broken  than  these  Iku**. 
And  writ  as  little  beard.  ^/r*  Jr.,  ii.-^ 

Tom  Tankard's  great  b:dd  curtal  I  think  could  dm 
breake  it.  Gammer  Curt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  41 

If  1  prove  not 
As  just  a  carrier  as  my  friend  Tom  Lonjr  was. 
Then  call  me  his  curtail.    B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  ir,  1. 

Banks's  famous  horse  is  often  called 
his  curtal,  to  which,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage follow ing  most  probably  alludes: 

And  some  there  are 
Will  keep  a  ci'rfnl,  lo  shew  ju8:j;hn|;  tricks. 
And  give  out  'lis  a  spirit,   irhtte  Devil,  O.  PI.,  vi,  277. 

See  Banks's  Horse. 

It  came,  at  lengih,  to  mean  a  crop  of 

any  sort,  as  here  : 

You  may  apuarenily  see  I  am  made  a  curt  nil ;  for  the 
pillory— hatli  eaten' off  both  my  esirea. 

Greene's  Quip,  Src.  in  Hart.  Afisc,  t,  410. 

Mr.  Douce  derives  curtal  from  tailler 
court,  to  cut  short ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  form  it  thence,  and  curt  being  an 
English  word,  whether  from  the 
French  or  Latin,  is  a  more  probable 
origin  for  it.  See  Illustr.  of  Shaksp., 
i,  p.  320.  . 
It  is  sometimes  written  curtole  : 

Were  you  born  in  a  myll,  curtole,  that  you  prate  so 
bye 't  '  Promos  and  Cass.,  i,  4. 

fCURTAL  FRIAR.  The  meaning  of 
this  word,  which  occurs  in  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  has  not  been  clearly 
explained. 

Ko1>in  Hood  li<:hted  from  ofThi^  horse. 

And  tied  him  to  a  tliorn ; 
Carry  me  over  the  water,  tUou  curtal  fryar, 

Or  else  ihv  life's  forlorn. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Curtal  Fryar. 

CURTLE-AX.  See  Coutelas.  It  is 
often  found  in  this  form.  From  what 
we  have  seen  of  curtal,  it  seems  that 
it  might  mean  a  short  axe. 

fCURTLY.     Courteous. 

For  which  deh^-htfull  joyes  yet  thanke  1  curtelyiwr. 

By  whose  allmiglitie  power,  such   swerte   dehtrs  I 

prove.  Paradyse  of  Daynly  Devises,  1576. 

CURTOLDK  seems  to  be  the  same  word 
as  curtal ;  when  applied  to  a  slipper, 
short,  abridged  of  its  long  peak,  and 
other  ornaments. 

A  slender  ?'op  close  couche<l  to  your  dockc, 
A  citrtolde  slipner,  and  a  sliott  silk  hoec. 

Gascoigne,  H  8,  b. 

Curtol   is    enumerated    among    rich 
articles  in  the  following  passage : 

Pearl,  curtol,  cliristnll,  jet,  and  nory. 

Old  Tamrng  of  Shretr.  O.  PI ,  i,  201. 

But  what  it  means  is  doubtful. 
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tCURVIFY,  r.     To  curl.     An  affected 

word. 

Irons  to  cirrijie  your  flaxen  locks. 

And  spangled  roses  that  out«ltinc  tlie  skie. 

Jordan's  Death  Dusecled,  1649. 

CUSHION  To  bit  or  miss  the  cushion  ; 
to  Rucced  or  fail  in  an  attempt.  It 
evidently  alludes  to  archery,  and  pro- 
bably cvahion  was  one  name  for  the 
mark  at  which  the  archers  shot. 
Thus,  **To  be  beside  the  cushion, 
scopum  non  attingere,  k  scopo  aber- 
rare."     Coles*  Lat,  Diet. 

Unto  whom  Lucilla  answered  witli  this  glieke. 
Tnilie.  Kiiphaes,  you  have  mist  the  cushion,  for  I  waa 
neitiu-r  iiugrie  with  your  lon^  absence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleased  at  your  presence.  Euphues,  K  2. 

AIrs.  }:o<m1  man,  thou  now  begiu'st  to  rave,  , 
Tliy  w  lis  do  err,  and  miss  the  cushion  quite.  * 

lirayt.  Eclog.,  7. 

Yet  these  phrases  seem  inconsistent 
with  that  sense  : 

A  sleight,  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and  myself, 
']'*)  ttiru!»t  Mounchensey's  nose  besides  the  cushion. 

iferry  Lev.,  O.  PL,  v,  278. 
And  as  we  sny  in  our  poor  EngUsii  proverb,  put  him 
clean  brs'nle  the  cughiou.  Gayton,  Fest.  N.,  p.  36. 

fTo  foresee  the  kin<;  his  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
your  force  on  the  other,  and  then  to  judge  if  you  bee 
able  *  *  to  put  hym  beside  the  cushion,  and  not 
whylest  you  strive  to  sii  in  the  saddle,  to  lose  to 
your  ownc  uitdovng  both  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 

HoUnshed's  Chronicles,  1577. 
f  What  1  ?  marrie  1  will  goe  to  Menedenius,  and  tell 
him  that  this  wench  was  stolne  from  Caria,  one  tbuts 
rich,  and  of  a  noble  parentage ;  whom  he  may  greatly 

Cne  hv,  if  he  would   redeeme   her.     C.  'I'liou  art 
iiie  t^e  cushin.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

tFalsus  es,  tliou  art  beside  the  cushion,  lliou  art  de- 
ceived. You  mistake  me.  Ibid. 
\Tni.  No,  Ned,  for  blaming  the  poor  town,  for  a  lewd 
ill-niauner'd  town,  or  as  your  mother  thinks  it,  a  sink 
of  perdition,  1  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  art  ouite  beside 
the  cushion.                    The  fruman  turned  Jbully,  1675, 

fCUSHION-DANCE.  A  dance  of  a 
rather  free  character,  used  chiefly,  it 
would  appear,  at  weddings. 

I  have,  ew  now,  desened  a  cushion:  call  for  the 
cushion  dunce. 

Jiri/icood's  Woman  kill'd  icith  Kindness,  1600. 
Besides,  tlicre  are  many  pretty  provocaiory  dances,  ais 
the  kis^^in^  dance,  i\ie  cushin  d» nee,  the  shaking;  of 
the  slii-ets.  and  such  like,  which  are  important  iustru- 
nieniall  causes,  whereby  the  skilfull  hath  both  civents 
and  custome.  Taylor's  Worket,  1630. 

The  musical  notes  are  preserved  in 
the  English  Dancing  Master,  168() ; 
where  it  is  called  "Joan  Sanderson, 
or  the  cushion  dance,  an  old  round 
dance."  This  dance  was  well  known 
in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  an  interest- 
ing  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Emblen)s  of  John  de  Brunnes,  Arast., 
1624. 
fCliSH ION-CLOTH  seems  to  mean  a 
cushion  case  or  covering. 


Three  niirht-gowns  of  the  ric'iest  stuff ; 
h  our  cushivns-cluuths  are  scarce  enough ; 
I'aus  painted  aud  perfumed  three ; 
As  many  muffs  of  sable  grey. 

London  Ladies' Dressi iig  Room,  1705. 

tCUSHIONET.  Literally,  a  small 
cushion.  It  perhaps  means  a  casket 
in  the  latter  of  the  following  extracts. 

He  covcr'd  it  with  false  beliefe. 
Which  gloriously  shou'd  it ; 
And  for  a  morning  cushionet, 
On's  mother  he  bestow'd  it. 

Luauta,  by  Lovelace,  1649. 
Yet  he  thought  he  should  easily  make  peace  with  her, 
because  he  understood  she  had  afterwards  put  the 
latter  letter  in  her  bosome,  and  the  first  in  her 
coshionet,  whcrliy  he  gather'd,  that  she  intended  to 
resenc  his  son  for  her  affection,  and  him  for  counsell. 

Howell's  Fatniliar  Letters,  16iO. 

fCUSKIN.     A  drinkiug-cup. 

Any  kinde  of  pot  to  drinke  in :  a  cup :  a  cuskin. 

Nouunclator. 

CUSPE.  "The  first  beginning  or  en- 
trance of  any  house  in  astronomy." 
Coles*  Engl,  Diet.  He  should  have 
said  astrology.  Philhps,  in  his  World 
of  Words,  is  more  explicit :  he  says, 
**  The  entrance  of  any  house,  or  first 
beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
is  placed,  as  you  find  it  in  the  table 
of  houses."  This  stufi"  was  then  con- 
sidered as  science.  It  is  used  in 
Albumazar*. 

I'll  tind  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria.  0.  PI.,  vii,  171. 

CUT.  A  familiar  appellation  for  a  com- 
mon, or  labouring  horse,  either  from 
having  the  tail  cut  sort,  or  from  being 
cut  as  a  gelding.  When  applied  to  a 
dog,  it  certainly  referred  to  the  tail. 
See  Cut  and  long  tail.  But  when 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  a  man, 
it  might  sometimes  have  the  other 
allusion. 

1  prythce,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle.        1  Hen.  JT,  ii,  1. 

In  Sir  John  Oidcastle,  the  Miller,  dis- 
posing his  men  for  action,  appoints, 

Tom  upon  Cut,  Dick  upon  Uob,  Hodge  upon  Ball,  &c. 

Su}tpl.  to  i>h.,  ii,  313. 
He'il  buv  me  a  white  cut,  forth  for  to  ride. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Two  Noble  A'.,  iii,  4. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  used 
generally : 

The  earners'  jades  shall  cast  their  heavy  packs, 
Aud  tlie  strong  hedges  scarce  shall  keep  them  in : 
The  milkmaid  8  cuts  shall  turn  the  weuches  off, 
And  lay  their  dossers  tumbling  in  tlie  dust 

Merry  Deeil  of  Edm.,  O.  PI.,  v,  265. 
|Am  I  their  cult .'  uow  the  po«ire  sconce  is  taken, 
mu:ii  Jack  march  with  bag  and  bagji^age. 

Flay  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Hence  eall  me  cut,  is  the  same  as  call 
me  horse,  both  which  expressions  are 
used.     Fulstatf  says,  '^  It  i  tell  thee  a 
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He,  spit  in  mv  face,  call  me  horse. 
I  Hen.IF,\\/4,  Ami  sir  Tobv  Belch. 
*'  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou 
hast  her  not  in  the  end,  call  we  cut,'* 
TweL  iV.,  ii,  3.  The  two  phrases  are, 
therefore,  eouivalent. 

I'll  meet  you  Uiere :  if  I  do  not,  rail  me  cut. 

Ttro  Angrie  Womrn  of  Ahington. 

A  person  is  twice  called  cut,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  in  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  0.  PI.,  ii,  44  and  69. 

Yf  thou  se  hyni  not  tiike  l»y«  owne  wny. 

Vail  inecHt  when  thou  ntetest  iiieaii«ithtr  day. 

NatHrr,  an  Interlude,  fol.,  bl.  let.,  u'ign.  C  1. 
If  thou  bestow'st  any  rurtosic  on  niec,  and  I  do  not 
requite  it,  then  call  ute  cut. 

Hush's  Apol.  of  Pierce  Pmilesse,  K  4. 

See  also  Lond.  Prod.,  ii,  4. 
Cut  was  also  applied  to  dogs,  as  in 
the  following  common  phrase. 
CUT  AND  LONG  TAIL,  meaning  to 
include  all  kinds,  curtail  curs,  sport- 
ing dogs,  and  ail  others. 


Yea,  even  their  vcrie  dugs.  Rug,  Rie,  and  Risbic,  yea 
and  long  tailr,  thev  shall  be  welcome. 
Art  of  Flattery,  btfl'lpian  Fulu-el,  1576.  sign.  G  3. 


The  compters  pray  lor  tne  ;  I  send  ail  in,  cut  and  hug 

tail.  Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  424. 

lie  dances  very  finely,  verv  comely, 

And  for  a  jif,  conic  c*tt  atul  long  tail  to  liim. 

He  turns  ye  like  a  top. 

Fl.  and  ShaJr.  Two  Noble  Kinsnt.,  v,  S. 

See  CURTAL. 

We  find  Cut-tail  as  a  dog's  name : 

Whistles  Cut-tail  from  his  play, 
And  along  with  them  he  goes. 
.  Oraift.  Sireua,  p.  640. 

These  quotations  fully  explain  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
concerning  which  some  injudicious 
attempts  and  conjectures  have  been 
made : 

Shall,  lie  will  maintain  you  like  a  ecut'iewoman. 
Sleu.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail,  under  the 
degiec  of  a  squire.  Mer.  H'.  W.,  iii,  4. 

That  is,  "  Come  who  will  to  contend 
with  me,  under  the  degree  of  a 
squire/'  It  is  used  in  a  manner 
exactly  similar  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  u  most  flippant 
tongue  she  had,  and  could  set  out  her  tail  witn  as 
good  a  grace  as  any  she  in  Florence,  come  cut  and  long 
tail.  All  Fools,  O.  PI.,  iv,  19S. 

The    previous    mention    of    her    tail 
brings    in  the  proverbial  expression 
with  the  more   ease,  and   seems   to 
have  suggested  it. 
Thus  also : 

At  Qtiiutin  he, 

III  honour  of  this  bridaltoe. 

Ilatli  rliallensed  either  wide  conntee, 

CvMC  cut  atul  hug  tail. 

Ji.Jt/Hs.,\o\.  \ii,  p.  53,  Whalley. 


fCUTCHY.     A  coachman. 

Inspire  me  streijrht  with  «ime  rare  delicics. 
Or  lie  dismount  thee  fnmi  thy  radiant  roueli. 
And  make  thee  a  poore  cutrhy  here  on  enrtli. 

Return  from  PrrHassns,  160& 

CUT-PURSE.  A  person  of  the  inge- 
nious fraternity  now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  pickpockets.  The  purses 
were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  girdle, 
and  it  was  easy  to  cut  them  and  take 
out  the  money. 

Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !       2  Hen.  IJ\  ii.  i. 

To  draw  CUTS.  To  draw  lots,  being 
papers  cut  of  unequal  lengths,  of 
which  the  longest  was  usually  the 
prize. 

How  shall  we  try  it ?    Tliat  is  a  question.     We  «ill 
drav^  aits  for  the  senior;  till  then,  lead  thou  first. 

Com.  of  Errors,  act  v,  at  the  end. 
After  supper,  we  dretr  cuts  for  a  score  «»f  n]ii  ico^s.  the 
longest  cut  still  to  draw  nn  apricot. 

Malcontent,  O  PI .  iv.  10. 

In  the  Complete  Angler  (part  i,  ch.  ii) 
they  draw  cuts  who  shall  sing* 

Pise,  I  think  it  hest  to  drntc  ruts,  ond  n\o.d  rontiu- 

tion. 

Pet.  It  is  a  matcli.    I/ook.  the  shortt'st  cut  falls  to 

Coridnn. 

Cor.  Well  then,  1  will  begin,  for  1  hutc  couii-ntion. 

?.  164.  Uagstir's  :2d  ed. 

Thus  the  shortest  cut  was  here  the 
loser,  or  the  person  to  pay  the  social 
penalty  of  a  song. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  Scotch  song  of 
Bessv  Bell  and  Marv  Grav,  where  the 
.    lover  thus  settles  his  wish  for  botli 
lasses  : 

Wac's  me,  for  baith  I  cannn  get, 

To  ane  by  law  we're  slentcd: 
Then  I'll  drau;  cuts,  and  take  my  fiitc. 

And  be  with  luie  contented 
MfS.  Misc.,  vol.  i.  |».  160, 

CUTTER,  *.  A  cant  w^ord  for  a  swag- 
gerer, bully,  or  sharper ;  in  one  sense 
derived  from  committing  acts  of 
violence  like  those  ascrilM'd  to  the 
Mohocks  ill  Addison's  titnc;  in  the 
other,  from  cutting  purses.  Cotgrave 
translates  **  A  cutter  (or  swash  buck- 
ler),** by  **  balaJTreuXt  taillebras,fen' 
deur  de  naseaux.'*  Coles  has,  **  A 
cutter  (or  robber),  gladiator,  latro.'* 

How  s:iy  yon.  wife,  did  I  not  say  so  much  'f 
He  was  sl  cutter  and  a  swa^grrcr. 

Fair  Maid  tf  Bristol.  4to,  A  S 
He's  out  of  cash,  and  thou  know'st,  by  cutler's  l-tx 
we  are  Ijound  to  rclievr  (me  anotlif r 

Match  at  MiJn.,  Q.  PI.,  vii,  :>M. 

The  personages  who  say  this  are 
actually  lying  in  wait  to  rob  a  travel- 
ler ;  so  that  we  niav  fairlv  conclude 
the  hitter  sense  to  be  the  proper  one 
there. 


CUT  2 

Cowley's  Culler  of  Coleman  Street,  or 
Captain  Cutter,  is  a  town  adventurer. 
CUTTING,  ;wr;.a^^'.  All  epithet  formed 
on  ihe  same  principles  as  the  pre- 
reditig  word.  Hence,  in  the  Scorn- 
ful Lady,  wlicii  Morecraft  the  usurer 
suddenly  turns  buck,  thia  title  ia  ap- 
plied to  him  : 


rot:  let.  ky,  pillut,  una  u  nov  aWti  eMIins 
MiTHTHll,  a.  f-  yi.  Scamf.  L.  ttt  i, 

WlicnCon  lure  1  nicl>  i  nnuHiiit  a<  nrtliw  kiiavn 
(g  H  Hit  upOD  me  t   Frisr  B.ew,  Jl-r.,  lis,  tigD.  C  I!.  I>. 

CUTTLE,  #.  Probably  only  a  corrupt- 
ed form  of  cutter;  for  an  allusion 
to  the  ciitlle-lish,  and  its  black  liquor, 
is  much  ton  refined  for  the  speakers 
in  llie  scene.  Doll  Tearsheet  says  to 
Pislol, 


knives  of  cut-purses. 
CUT-WAST,  or  CUT-WAIST.     Meant 
as  nn  Anglicising  of  iii-sect. 

K'ilJe  liometa,  (u  Fliny  u»b|  ilo  lice  in  tlie  bolLow 
Iniiiti  uid  e«Tilio  nf  Iteet,  IhfM  kwfiiiiK  Ihenuelia 
ckiii!  uJl  tUc  winter  lau|[, » tlie  oUier  »I-inu(f  do. 

Topirll  01  Srrp.,  p.  B4. 

He  bad  before  said, 

AmoiiKit  all  tlie  loni  of  veuojiioiu  iueclfl.  (or  mJ- 
iB*ii/a  muturea]  tlir  weniiciilje  and  prclieminqict 
a  doe  to  the  beei.  IKJ.,  p.  St. 

Peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  author. 
CUT-WORK.     Open    work    in    linen, 
stamped  or  cut  by  baud ;  a  substitute 
for  thread  lace  or  embroidery. 

Then  hii  band 
M»  be  diaordei^d.  «nd  tnniform'd  from  bR 
To  «l-«flf*.        Siirlrt  {arum.  B.  fc  H.l.  Coran.,  L 

i.  e.,  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy  ;  a 
pun. 

tHan  soar  ftppareU  Hid  for  propertiei, 

n<  aiyt  Sfalci.  1S.1B,  p  3S. 

CUZ.  A  common  contraction  of  cousin, 
used  sometimes  as  a  term  of  eodear- 

Nenip  hit  life  did  other  iBngoBge  uie, 
Bui  iTEete  bd)»  tiart  miatrnp  kiud  IibtI,  deare  emur- 
*artM.,  Snmrut,  In  Liclern.  f^. 

tCYPRIAN-POWDER.  An  article  of 
perfumery,  of  old  date  in  Frauce,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  first  brought 
from  Cyprus. 

deiui:  M  bay  MiiHi;  Ctyriau  mncJir.  aiid  jnlling  liii 
iiHMiev  out  (il  hie  jncLcI  (Isr  III  nrveriuoilii  pnnellie 
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Cmiical  Uiilon  sfFranrioa.  lOoo. 
CYPRUS ;  spelt  also  eipret,  and  cypretx. 
A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  now  called 
crape ;  sccordingly  Cotgrave  trans- 
lates it  cretpe.  Both  black  and  wliite 
were  made,  as  at  present,  but  the 
binck  was  more  common,  and  uas 
used  for  mourning,  as  it  is  still. 


C)5.™<,  I 


■ouKht 


■ir  glarj  It 


Cobweb  laten,  or  the  very  finest  lawn, 
is  often  mentioned  with  cypi-tit,  and, 
what  is  singular,  Cotgrave  has  made 
eretpe  signify  both.     See  that  word 


II  his  Diet 


In  the  following  passage  the  great 
transparency  of  it  is  alluded  lo  : 

£iioagh  ia  tli^n ;  ■  ^rprn*  not  a  bctoni 

Hidci  mj  poor  heart  T^rt/',  JV.,  iii,  1 . 

In  the  stage  direction  to  the  Puritan, 
we  see  eyprus  used  for  mourning : 
"Enter  the  widow  Pins,  Frances, 
Mary,  sir  Godfrey,  and  Edmond,  all 
in  mourning ;  the  latter  in  a  cyprua 
hat;  the  widow  wringing  her  hands, 
and  bursting  out  into  passion,  as 
newly  come  from  the  burial  of  her 
husband."  Suppl.  to  Shake*p.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  533.  This  cyprua  hat  the  com- 
mentators explain  to  signify  a  hat 
with  a  crape  /tat- band  in  it,  but  the 
expression  seems  rather  to  imply  that 
the  whole  hat  was  covered  with  crape ; 
which  might  probably  be  the  custom, 
though  since  it  haa  shruak  to  a  bat- 
band. 

Bytsuf  erispata  is  the  Latin  affixed  to 
eipret  both  by  Coles  and  Minsbew, 
the  latter  of  whom  describes  it  also 
OS  "A  fine  curled  hnnen." 
+CYRING.     A  syringe. 
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tDAClTY.  Still  used  in  the  north  of 
England  in  the  sense  of  activity,  which 
appears  to  he  its  meaning  here. 

1  liave  plaid  a  iiugor  in  my  time  uitli  ns  goud  daclty 
!is  ere  n  hohby-liorsc  on  'cm* all, 

Sampson^s  Voir  Brrater,  1636. 

To  DADE.  An  uncommon  word,  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
passages : 

Whirh  ituurish'd  and  hred  up  :it  licr  most  plenteous 

p:ij», 
Xo  sooner  tauglit  t«»  JfiJf,  hut  from   tlieir  mother 

trip.  Draijt.  Pol^olb.,  sonjf  i,  p.  663, 

But  eas'ly  from  her  souree  as  Isis  gently  dades. 

/bid.,  song  xiv,  p.  938. 

From  the  context,  in  hoth  places,  it 
seems  to  mean  to  Jlow  ;  hut  I  have 
not  found  it  anywhere  noticed,  nor 
can  guess  at  its  derivation. 
[To  c/a(/e  is  said  of  a  child  in  its  first 
attempts  to  walk  ;  finding  strings  are 
leading  strings.  It  means  therefore 
in  the  preceding  extracts  to  move 
slowly  like  a  child  in  leading  strings. 
So  Drayton  in  another  passage :] 

+  By  princes  my  inimortiiU  lines  are  sung, 

My  Mowing  verses  gnic'd  «vitli  ev'ry  tongiic; 

I'lje  little  child rrn  wlu-n  they  learne  to  goe, 

By  painlull  mothers  dudrd  U)  au<l  fro, 

.\rc  taujiht  hy  sugred  numbers  lo  rehearse, 

.^nd  liave  their  sweet  Ups  season 'd  «itli  my  verse. 

tDADE.  A  hird,  apparently  one  which 
v.rdcs  in  the  water. 

'I hire's  mithcr  suuilow,  dove,  nor  dadf. 
Can  soar  uu)re  higli.  or  deeper  Made; 
Not  shew  a  reason  from  the  stars. 
What  causeth  peace  or  civil  wars. 

Thf  L,i/at  Garland,  IGN*.. 

tDADEE. 

.Vnd  for  the  issue  did  appoint  this  dodi-e. 

II  sinixr  oj  Albino  Olid  Brlluuiu,  1638,  p.  8i. 

To  \y\VV.  A  corrupted  form  of  to  doff, 
or  to  do  off,  to  put  away. 

I  u  ouUl  have  (//r/f  </  oil  other  respects,  and  made  her 
half  myself.  Much  Jdo,  ii,  3. 

(laud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you, 
l.niH.  Can'st  thou  so  duffc  me  'r  Mvch  Ado,  v,  1. 

Where  is  his  son. 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  pnnce  of  Wales, 
And  liis  comrades  that  da^d  \\\v  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass  ?  1  llni.  If,  iv,  1 . 

There  niv  white  stole  of  chastity  1  d/ifi; 
Shook  o^  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears. 

Loter's  Compl.,  SuppI,  to  Sh.,  i,  758. 

..■i  DAG,  8.  An  old  word  lor  a  pistol. 
"  A  fiag  (hand  gun)  sclopetum 
manuale."  Coies.  Minshew  also  has 
a  (iagge  or  pistol,  and  derives  it  from 
the  Daci,  for  which  he  is  censured  by 
Skinner;  who,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  that  the  word  had 


this  sense.  Grose  says,  **  A  sort  of 
pistol,  called  a  dagt  was  used  about 
the  same  time  as  hand-guns  and 
haquebuts.''  Anc.  Armoury  i,  p.  1.53. 
In  the  Spanish  Tragedy  we  have, 
**  Enter  Pedringano  with  a  pistol ;" 
and  presently,  when  he  discharges  it, 
the  marginal  direction  is,  ''shoots  the 
dagr    0.  PL,  iii,  168. 

Whilst  lie  would  show  me  liow  to  hold  the  daggr. 
To  draw  the  coek,  to  charge,  and  set  tlie  flint. 

Jack  Druui's  Kntrrt.,  \\  1 
Neither  was  any  thine  taken  from  iheni  but  ibt-sse  «/«£/<, 
which  ihc  (TcrniJii)  horsemen,  after  n  nr^v  lushHio, 
ennied  nt  ilitir  s;id(lle  hnws ;  tlirse  ibe  Turk's  -.rn-.-tly 
desired,  drliv'hti-il  « iih  the  novcltie  cif  the  uivcnrioa, 
to  see  them  &hot  off  with  a  tirelock,  u  ithoiit  u  match. 
Knollrs,  Iliat.  of  the  Turks,  p.  r*i 
What  d'ye  call  this  uun. — a  d*iif  7 

Ii.  and  Fl.  Lovers  Vnrt  ii.  1. 
The  charges  for  a  lioismiau,  well  hoisiU  and  arntid, 
for  a  Ui;ht  horsenwm  W}th  a  statfe,  and  a  case  ofdafjijr*^ 
is  twcnlic  poundes. 

Utlrr  of  J.  Ii.  in  Celt*.  Lit.,  \n,  £ui. 
f  Powder  !  no.  sir,  mv  dmitir  shall  be  niv  duirjrer. 

'Dr-c'krrs  Whore  of  li'ibt/Un,  lC<r7. 

A  dag  sometimes  meant  n  rag  also. 
DAGGKR,  *.  It  appear.**  by  some  pas- 
pages  to  have  been  a  fashion,  for 
some  time,  to  M'ear  a  dagger  so  a;*  to 
hang  quite  behind,  or  at  the  back, 
which  explains  the  following  passage 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

This  dayyrr  lias  niista'en.  for  lo  his  house 

Lies  empty,  on  the  back  of  Monlai/ue. 

And  it  missheaihtd  in  my  duughier's  b<i9<»ni. 

Jlom.  aiui  Jul.,  V, ."». 

A  sword  was  worn  also  at  the  same 
time,  whence  the  description  in  Hudi- 
bras.  Canto  I : 

This  swortl  a  danpfr  had,  Iiis  pnpe^ 
Which  Wits  but  little  for  his  aj^e ; 
And  therefore  united  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights  errant  do. 

That  is,  behind. 

Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side. 
And  thy  daijifrr  handsumly  at  thif  bark. 

'J'/ir  lunyrr  fhirit  lirrst  the  more  J'uul,  Jf-c,  \'uO. 
See  you  the  huge  biun-dtujifer  at  his  b;i(  ke  V 

Humor's  Ordinarie,  Iti*!?. 

fDAGGERS-DRAWING.     Quarreling. 

Yur,  beuig  fU-shed  with  tin-  baits  of  idle  gian-is  coiu- 
ming  in  with  sating  still,  iind  duing  little  or  nou;:ht, 
they  are  at  daijeirrs-drau-nnj  anion-/  iheinselves. 

JJijllniuTs  Ainiitinnu$  Marallinus   li'Afi. 

DAGGER,  THE.  A  celebrated  ordinary 
and  public-house  in  Holborn,  fre- 
quented, indeed,  by  low  gamblers  and 
sharpers,  but  highly  in  repute  for 
several  of  its  commodities  : 

My  lawyer's  clerk,  1  lighted  on  |jt*t  night. 

In  lIollK>m  at  the  Daijijer.  H.  Juns.  Alch.,  i.  1. 

This  ale  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
strength  : 

Till"  thy  description  of  dagger  ale  augmenteth  my 
thii St  uutil  1  taste  thereof. 

Lip.  Fulwell,  Art  of  FL,  U  S. 
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Sack  makes  men  from  words 
I'll  11  to  (Ira wine  of  swordB, 

iViid  qimrrellin^  cndctli  their  quaffing ; 
Whilst  datjgrr'nic.  barrels 
Bear  off  nmiiy  qiinrrtrls, 
Aud  often  turn  chidin<;  to  lautrhin?. 

Jlf  against  Sack,  in  Witfs  Recreation. 
But  we  must  have  March  l»f  ere.  dooble  duoble  beere, 
dagger-afr,  Rhenish. 

Onscoitfnr's  Del.  Diet  for  Droonkardes. 

Dafjger-pies  were  also  famous  : 

Gotid  din.  jiood  coosen  ;  Jesu,  how  de'e  do? 

When  Aliallwe  eat  another  Dagger-pie  ? 
Out.  bcnch-whistlcr,  out ;  I'll  not  take  thy  word  for  a 
Ih'gger  fif.  Decker'i  Satiromastix,  p.  115.  Hawkins  3. 

Tlnir furjneti/  also  is  mentioned  : 

IliM-  <rr.tce  would  have  yon  eat  no  more  Woolsack  pies, 
Nor  Ihiijgerfiirmrl^.  B.  Joiu.  Alch.,  v,  2. 

DAGGKiri)  ARMS.     See  Arms. 

DAGGER  OF  LATH.  The  weapon 
given  to  the  Vice  in  the  Old  Mora- 
lities. Supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Fal staff  in  the  following  speech  : 

A  kintf's  son !— If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  tby 
kinjjdom  with  a  danger  of  lath,  and  drive  ali  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  jteesc,  I'll  never 
wear  hair  on  luy  face  more.  1  Uen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

The  same  weapon  is  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Shallow : 

And  now  is  this  Vice's  it/tf/ger  brcome  a  squire ;  and 
talkaus  familinrly  of  John  uV  Gaunt  m  if  hu  had  been 
sworn  brother  to'hini.  2  Uen.  JV,  iii,  2. 

Again  in  TweKth  Night: 

I  am  gone,  sir, 
And  anon,  sir, 

I'll  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice, 
Like  to  the  old  vice, 

Your  need  to  sustain  ; 
Wl»o  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  ami  his  wntth, 

Cries,  Ah  ha,  to  the  devil. 

'JWL  N.,  iv,  2. 

[Inclination,  introduced  as  the  Vice 
in  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  says,] 

+Back  with  these Iwyes  and  saueie  great  knaves! 

(tlorishiu};  his  dagger.) 
Wl.at  stand  ve  heere  so  bigge  in  y<mr  braves  ? 
Mv  (//f//<7/T  af><)ut  your  coxecombes  shall  nalke, 
if  l  mav  but  so  u'mch  as  heure  ye  chat  or  tnlkc. 

DAGONET.  Sir  Dagonet  was  said  to 
be  the  attendant  fool  of  king  Arthur. 

I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show. 

2  Hen.  IT,  iii,  2. 
I'll  lose  my  wedding  to  bcliold  theic  Dagonets. 

The  Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  429. 
And  upon  a  dav  sir  Dagonet,  kin^  Arthur's  foole, 
came  into  Comcwaile.  with  two  squiers  with  him. 

Hist.  ofK.  Jrikur,  4to.  1634.  2d  p.,  N  2. 
Then  sir  Dtigonet  rode  to  king  Marke,  and  told  him 
how  he  had  sped  in  that  forrest ;  and  therefore,  said 
sir  Dagonet,  beware  yc,  king  Marke,  that  yee  come 
not  about  that  well  in  the  forrest.  for  there  is  a  naked 
foole,  and  thiit  toole  and  I  foole  met  together,  and  he 
liad  iiliiiost  sliiine  mee.  Ihid. 

DAINE.       Stink;    noisome    effluvia. 

Still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  west  of 

England. 
From  dainty  beds  of  downe,  to  bed  of  strawe  full 

favnc, 
From  fwwres  of  heavenlv  hewc,  todcnncs  of  daine. 

Jilirourfi'r  Magistrates,  1587. 

DAINTY,    phr.      To   make   dainty,    to 


hold  out,  or  refuse,  affecting  to  be 
delicate  or  dainty ;  to  scruple. 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?    She  that  makes  dainty, 

she, 
I'll  swear,  hath  corns.  Rom.  and  Jul,  i,  5. 

This  is  the  true  reading,  doubtless,  in 
the  following  passage  : 

And  yet  makf  daiutg  to  feed  more  daintily 
At  this  easier  rate. 

Ji.and  Flint  at  Sev.W.,\\.Y>.'lV). 

It  is  printed  day  my,  by  a  most  easy 
change  from  daynty.     The  commen- 
tators make  nothing  of  it. 
To  make  nice  means  the  same.     See 
Nice. 

He  that  would  mount 
To  honour,  must  not  make  dainty  to  use 
n»e  head  of  his  mother,  back  of  his  father,  8mj. 

B.  and  Ft.  Honest  Man's  Fort.,  act  iii,  p.  421. 

DAINTY  MAKETH  DERTH,  prjv,  A 
quaint  proverb,  used  by  Spenser,  sig- 
nifying that  niceness  makes  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity,  without  necessity.  The 
aflfected  shyness  of  the  lady,  in  the 
following  instance,  was  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  familiarity. 

With  chaunge  of  chear  the  seeming  simple  maid 
Let  fall  her  eieu,  as  shanicfast,  to  the  earth ; 

And  yielding  soft,  in  that  she  nought  gainsaid. 
So  forth  they  rode,  he  feigning  scenily  nierth, 
And  she  coy  lookes :  so  dainty,  they  sjiv,  maketh 
derth.  F.  Queen,  J.  ii,  2?. 

I  have  not  found  it  in  Ray,  or  Fuller. 
fDAMASCEN.  The  old  name  for  a 
damson,  that  species  of  plum  having 
been,  as  it  is  said,  brought  from 
Damascus. 

The  datnaseens  are  much  commended  if  they  be 
Bweete  and  ripe,  and  the;^  are  called  dtimatcens  ot  the 
citie  of  Damascus  of  Sona :  thev  purge  choler,  coole 
heate,  quench  thirst,  refresh  and  moisten  the  bo<ly. 

The  Passengir  of  Benvenuto,  1613. 
Wine  of  damascens  and  other  hard  plumbs. 

The  JccompVuk'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

DAMMAREL.  An  effeminate  person, 
fond  of  courtship ;  from  dameret, 
French,  which  Cotgrave  thus  defines : 
*'  An  efieminate  fondling,  or  fond 
carpet  knight;  one  that  spends  his 
whole  time  in  entertaining  or  court- 
ing women." 

The  hiwyer  here  may  learn  divinity, 
llje  divine,  lawcs  or  faire  astrology. 
The  dainmarel  respectively  to  fight. 
The  duellist  to  court  a  mistresse  right. 

On  Person's  Varieties,  1635.    in    Beloe's 
Anecd.  of  lAt.y  vol.  vi.  p,  51. 

fDAMMEE,  or  DAMMY.  The  prac- 
tice of  profane  swearing  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  among  the  rakes  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeentii  cen- 
turies, that   dammy,  or   dammy-boy. 
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came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  term 
for  a  riotous  person. 

To  Tuliaiit  Vammee. 
Dam-mf,  thy  bniin  is  vnliant,  'lis  confest ; 
Tliou  more,  tUat  with  it  every  day  dar'st  jest 
Tliy  self  into  fresh  hraules ;  but  call'd  upon, 
Wi'th  sucnrinj;  dam-me,  answcr'st  e^-ery  one. 
Keep  tliy  self  there,  and  think  thy  valour  right. 
He  that  dnrcs  damue  himself,  dam  more  then  fiffht. 

WttU  RfcreatiotUfldibi. 
Depriver  of  those  solid  joys. 
Which  sark  creates ;  author  of  noise 
Among  the  roaring  punks  and  dammy-boys. 

Cleveland's  Works. 

To  DAMN  was  used  sometimes  with  no 
further  meaning  than  that  of  to  con- 
demn to  death. 

Upon  condition  Pui)lius  bIihII  not  live, 
Wlio  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 
Aut.  ]lc  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 

Jul.  Ctts.,  ir,  1. 
Bo  this,  or  this. 
Take  in  that  kinj:doni,  and  n  francliise  that; 
Perform  't,  or  else  we  da$HU  tliec.     Jni.  and  CI.,  i,  1. 
Wherefore,  slmcfe,  exccme  with  speedy  |»nce 
The  dampned  w  ights,  to  cutte  off  hopes  ot  ]frace. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  ii,  3. 

It  is  Johnston's  third  sense. 
To  DAMNIFY.     To  hurt  or  injure. 

Wlien  now  he  saw  himself  so  freshly  reare, 
As  if  late  tiuiti  had  nought  him  dam'nifyde. 

Spnu.  F.  q.,  1,  xi,  52. 

DAMOSEL  ;  since  contracted  to  damsel. 
Damoiseiie,  old  Fr. 

C.  I  Mils  taken  with  a  dantosel.  K.  Was  it  a  nro- 
claiin'd  damosel?  C.  This  was  no  datnosel  neitiier, 
sir ;  she  was  n  virgin.  L.  L.  Lost,  i,  1. 

And  straight  did  enterprize 
Th'  adventure  of  the  errant  damoiel. 

Spems.  F.  Q.,  11,  i,  19. 

DAN.  A  corruption  of  Don,  for  Domi- 
nus;  originally  applied  to  monks  (as 
the  Dom  of  the  Benedictines),  after- 
wards to  persons  of  all  respectable 
conditions.  Itis  common  in  Chaucer; 
and  used  by  Spenser  and  iShakespeare. 
After  it  l)eg:an  to  grjiw  obsolfte,  it 
w«s  used,  like  other  words  so  circum- 
stanced, in  a  kind  of  jocular  way; 
ns  Dan  Cttpid,  &c.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

1  DANCE,  phr.  To  lend  a  dance,  to 
give  trouble.  To  dance  in  a  rope,  to 
he  hnn^ed. 

To  nit;ete'tiij;i'tlitr  on  Mtrh  or  such  a  morning  to  hunt 
or  coursf  H  Imre,  where,  if  she  Ik.'  hunted  with  hounds, 
slice  will  Iriiilr  thnu  such  a  dance,  that  perhaps  a 
liorse  or  two  >irc  kiTd,  or  a  ni:in  or  two  spoil'd  or 
hurt  with  leaping  litMlges  or  ditches. 

Taylor's  IFortrs.  1630. 
If  any  of  them  i-iiiincM  ro  be  made  danrr  ith'  rope, 
they  tliou}!lit  him  happy  to  be  so  freed  of  the  care  and 
trouble  attends  tin?  mismibU*  indigent. 

Cvtuiciil  Hist.  o/FraMclon,  1655, 

DANDIPRAT.  A  dwnrf.  or  child. 
Skinner  says,  perhaps  it  is  derived 
from  danien,  to  sport,  in  Dutch,  and 
2)raet,  trifles;  cr   perhaps  from  our 


own  word  dandle.  The  French  dan* 
din  is  referi;ed  to  by  etymologists,  but 
that  means  a  fool,  or  blockhead,  not 
a  dwarf.  Coles  translates  it  by  pa- 
miiio,  nanus,  &c. ;  Cotgrave  by  uaiu ; 
and  Minshew  refers  the  reader  to  the 
word  dwarf  for  the  synonyms.  Cam- 
den says  that  Henry  VII  *•  stamped 
a  small  coin  called  dandyprats^ 
Remains,  p.  1/7.  But  that  clearly 
meant  a  dwarf  com.  It  is  probably 
from  dandle.  Whether  prat  is  formed 
from  drat  may  be  doubted  ;  but  from 
the  same  source  comes  Jack-a-dandy, 
and  the  very  modern  abbreviation  of 
it,  dandy. 

This  Heuresis,  this  invention,  is  the  proudest  Jacka- 
napes, the  pertest  self  conceited  boy  that  ever 
breathed ;  because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet,  or  some 
such  fantnstir  fellows,  make  much  on  him,  there's  no 
ho  with  him ;  the  vile  dandiprat  nill  overlook  the 
proudest  of  his  acq^uaiutance.  Liutfua,  O.  PI.,  v,  172. 
riieie's  no  good  tellowship  in  this  dandiprat,  thi» 
divedanper,  [didapper]  as  in  other  pa<£es. 

AfidUlrlun's  More  Ihssemblers,  Sc,  Jur.  l*f.,  iv,  87*. 
tPuniilio,  Colum.  nanus,  Juvenali.  . . .  Nain  A  dwarfe 
or  dandiprat :  one  of  an  exceeding;  small  stature. 

N\^ineuclator. 

fDANGEROUSLY.     In  a   position    of 
danger. 

A  poore  woman,  seeing  him  sleepc  so  dangcr'msly. 
eytlier  to  fal  backward,  or  to  hurt  liis  head  Icanins  &<* 
against  a  post.  Armxn,  Nest  o/yinuiejt,  IOC'S 

DANSKE,  Denmark  ;  and  DANSKERS, 
Danes. 

By  chance  one  Curan,  stm  unto 

A  prince  in  Danske,  did  sec 
Tlie  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love, 
As  much  as  man  might  be. 

Reliques  of  Ane.  Engl.  Poetry,  ii,  240. 
Them  at  the  last  on  Dansk  their  ungring  fortune* 

drave, 
Where  Hoist  unto  their  troops  sufficient  harbottr  gave. 

Drayt  Polyotb.,  xi,  p.  S6^ 
Enouire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris, 
Anu  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep, 
What  company,  at  what  expence.  HanU.,  ii,  1. 

The  aiitlior  of  the  Glossary  to  Lyndsay 
considers  this  as  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, and  says  that  it  means 
Dant:ickers ;  but,  if  he  had  looked 
at  the  context,  he  would  have  seen 
that  Polonius'.H  speech  would  have 
been  nonsense  with  that  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  how  were  they  to  find  out 
Hamlet  by  inquiring  for  Dantzickers? 
Also  Danish  : 

It  is  the  king  of  Denmark  doth  your  prince    his 

daughter  crave. 
And  note,  it  is  no  little  thing  with  us  allie  to  have  ; 
By  league  or  leigure,  Danske  can  fence  or  front  you, 

friend  or  foe.  Alb.  EhiiI.,\\\,  16.  p.  70. 

So  that  he  makes  a  noise  when  lie's  on  horselKick, 
Like  a  Uanske  drummer,  O.  'tis  excellent. 

ir»f7r7)rri/.0.  P'.vi.26* 
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In  that  work,  indeed,  it  is  printed 
Dantzic,  by  mistake,  or  by  way  of 
correction  to  the  text ;  but  the  true 
reading  is  Danske,  as  indeed  the 
metre  shows  it  should  be. 
7o  DARK.  One  sense  of  this  word  was 
to  terrify,  as  in  the  following  passage. 
[Tlie  A.-S.  denan.l 

Wlncli  dmwne,  a  crimson  dew 
FlII  from  his  bosome  on  the  earth ;  the  wound  did 
dare  hiiu  sore.  Ckapm.  Homer,  xi,  p.  l'>1. 

Hence  it  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  catching  of  larks,  by  terrifying 
them  with  a  hnwk.  This  method  is 
thus  described  in  tlie  Gentleman's 
Recreation,  Of  the  Wood-Lark  :  **  The 
way  to  take  them  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  with  a  hobby  (a  kind  of 
hawk)  after  this  manner:  Get  otit  in 
a  dewy  morning,  and  go  to  the  sides 
of  some  hills  which  lie  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  where  they  most  usually 
frequent;  and  having  sprung  ihem, 
observe  where  thev  fall;  then  sur- 
round  them  twice  or  thrice  wi'.h  yonr 
hobby  on  your  fist,  causing  him  to 
hover  when  you  draw  near,  by  which 
means  they  will  lie  still  'till  yo»i  clap 
a  net  over  them,  which  you  carry  on 
the  point  of  a  stick  "  Page  (i/.  0/ 
Fowling,  8vo  edition.  This  method 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : 

Bui  there  is  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrcll 
That  holers  over  her,  and  dares  hcrdavly. 

B.S'Fl.  Piljriiii,  i.  1. 

Thus  Chapman  also: 

A  cast  of  falcons  on  their  merrv  wiiig«. 
Daring  the  stooped  prey  that  shiftiuir  llifs. 

Geallnnau  Vsher. 
All  hush,  all  tremble,  like  a  lark  that's  dar'd. 

FaHsh.  Lttsiad,  x.  66. 

Other  modes  of  daring  larks  were  also 
practised,  as  with  mirrors,  &c.  See 
the  article  doring,  or  daring,  in  Rees's 
edition  of  Chambers.  In  one  method 
of  this  kind,  scarlet  cloth  was  used  to 
dare  or  frigliten  the  larks. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farcwel  nobility ;  let  bis  tqrace  |to  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  can  like  larks.   Hen.  VlTl,  in,  2. 
tGods !  that  the  man,  who  singly  in  the  field 
Shuns  me,  as  the  dar'd  lark  the  tow^rinst  hawk, 
Shou'd  yet  nourish  such  presumptuous  hopes. 

The  RereHifr/Hl  Oueen,  1698. 

In  a  very  obscure  passage  of  Measure 
for  Measure,  the  most  intelligible 
sen.se  assigned  by  any  of  the  critics 
to  the  verb  dare,  is  that  of  to  challenge, 
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or  call  forth.     See  the  notes  on  that 
play,  act  iv,  sc.  4,  p.  131,  ed.  177b. 
DARE  was  used   sometimes  as  a  sub- 
stantive : 

Sextus  Pompeiui 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ccesur,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea.  Jut.  and  CI.,  i,  2. 

It  lends  a  lustre,  a  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  euteiprize, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here.  I  Hen.  IF,  iv,  I. 

DARGISON.  An  obscure  word  or 
name,  on  which  Mr.  Whalley,  in  his 
notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  throws  no 
maimer  of  light.  There  are  traces  of 
the  existence  of  an  old  song  of  that 
name.  In  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 
is  *♦  a  Ballet  of  the  Hathorne  Tree/' 
which  is  directed  to  be  sung  "  after 
[t.  e.f  to  the  tune  of]  Donkin  Dar- 
^ed*o/{;"  and  a  song  to  the  "time  of 
Dargeson^*  is  there  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  John  Baynes,  Esq.  Two 
fragments  of  such  an  old  bnllad  arc 
preserved  in  the  Isle  of  Gulls,  a 
comedy,  by  John  Day  ;  where  it  ap- 
pears that  carrying  persons  "to  Dar- 
gison,'*  implied  catching  or  detaining 
them. 

Tlie  girls  arc  ours, 
We  have  won  tlicm  away  to  Ikirgison. 

Act  v,  sign.  H  3,  b. 

And  again, 

An  ambling  nag,  aud  adowne,  adowne, 

We  have  borne  her  away  to  Dnrfiisoii.  Ibid. 

Id  the  following,  a  girl  is  to  be  got 
/rotn  Dargison : 

But  if  yuu  get  the  lass  from  Darij'isou, 
What  will  you  do  with  hf  r  ? 

B.  JoHS.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  3. 

Mr.  Gitiford,  on  this  passage,  says, 
*'  In  some  childish  book  of  knight 
errantry,  which  I  formerly  read,  but 
cannot  now  call  to  mind,  there  is  a 
dwarf  of  this  name,  who  accompanies 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue 
through  many  perilous  adventures,  as 
her  guard  and  guide.  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  identity  of  this  per- 
sonage, but  he  may  serve  till  a  better 
is  found.**  In  all  the  passages,  Dar- 
gison, whether  a  person  or  a  place, 
holds  the  objects  in  confinement  or 
captivity.  Mr.  G.  is  the  most  likely 
man  living  to  catch  this  catclier. 
To  DARK,  V.  for  to  darken. 

Which  dark'd  the  sea,  much  like  a  cloud  of  vulturca 
That  are  convented  after  some  Kreat  tight. 

Nabhes's  ffanuibal  .{•  Scipio,  E  4, 
And  dark'd  Apollo's  countenance  with  a  word. 

Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v.  211. 
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Rcaion  Iiath  clcar'd  my  sisrlit,  and  drawn  tlie  vuil 
Of  doatuge  that  so  dai'k\l  niv  understanding. 

.■llbuniazarA).  ?1.,  \ii.  260. 
SoiTow  doth  darJce  the  jndjrrmeut  of  t lie  uvitc. 

Frrrfx  .y  Porrcx,  ()!  ?!.,  i,  V,i7. 

DARKLING.  A  word  still  current  in 
poetry,  Imving  been  used  by  Milton, 
Drvden,  and  others.  Involved  in 
darkness. 

0  wilt  tliou  darkling  leave  me  ? — Do  not  so. 

Midi.  N.  Dr.,  ii,  3. 
0  sun. 
Burn  the  fprthi  sphere  thou  mov'st  in !  darkling  stand 
The  varA'injf  shore  o'  tlic  world !        Ant.  ,y  Cl\  iv,  13. 

DARNEL.  Readers  of  Shakespeare, 
who  are  not  versed  in  botany,  do  not, 
I  believe,  in  general  know,  that  this 
is  still  the  Knglish  name  for  the 
genus  folium y  which  contains  rai/- 
ffrassy  a  very  troublesome  weed,  called 
lolinm  peretine.  See  Epitome  of 
Hortus  Kewensis,  p.  25.  Steevens 
refers  to  Gerard. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  ifarnrf,  hendock,  and  rank  fumitory 
I>«)ih  itKit  upon.  lleii.  r,  V,  2. 

Cro\i ii'd  Mith  rank  fumiter,  and  fiuTow  weeds. 
With  harloi'ks.  hemlock,  netlh*s,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Ikiiiiil,  and  nil  the  idle  Meeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustainiu;;  corn.  j>ar,  iv,  4. 

Gerard  says  it  is  the  most  hurtful  of 
weeds.  Drayton  gives  it  a  crimson 
flower,  perhaps  mistaking  the  wild 
poppy  for  it.  Pofyolb.,  xv,  p.  946. 
DARNIX,  or  DARNEX,  corrupted  from 
Dornick  (Coles,  panm  Tornacenses) , 
A  manufacture  of  Tournav,  used  for 
carpets,  hangings,  and  other  pur- 
poses; from  Dornick,  which  is  the 
Flemish  name  for  that  city. 

With  a  fair  Damrx  carpet  of  my  own 

Laid  cross,  for  the  more  state. ' 

B.  ,r-  Fl.  XoUe  Gait.,  v,  1. 
Look  well  to  the  Damrlcke  hangings,  that  it  play  not 
the  court  p:ige  with  us.  S<(itipson's  I'oic-brcakrr,  attiii. 

See  DouNTCK. 

In  Cotgrave,  under  Fen/,  is  **  Iluis 
verd,  a  peece  of  tapestry  or  Darnix 
hanging  before  a  door.'* 
I'oDARUAIGN.  To  arranije  an  arniv, 
or  set  it  in  order  of  battle.  Of  un- 
certain derivation.     See  Todd. 

Royal  commander<s,  be  in  rcHdincss 

Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  arc  at  hand. 

3  Hen.  }%  ii,  2. 
Darraign  our  battles,  and  begin  the  tight. 

Gtig,  Earl  of  Jl'anrlck,  Trag. 

Often  for  to  fight  a  battle,  and  even 
when  between  two  combatants  : 

For  one  of  Edgar's  friends  taking  in  hand  to  lUmalne 
buttle  with  Orgiin,  in  defence  of  Kdgjir's  innocencie, 
•luc  liim  within  lystes.  IloHnjih.  If  if/.  Sc-jfL,  R  2. 

Theitwith  thty  gan  to  Imrllcn  gritvnusly, 
lUduubtcd  hattaile  readv  to  i/ftrni.,if. 

Saetu.'r.  Q    I.iv,  !\ 


These  were  Sansjoy  and  the  Redcros<€ 
knight. 

Thus  again,  I,  vii,  11. 
DAliREL.      A   Romish   priest,    whose 
fraudulent  practices  and    impostures 
were  detected  by  Harsenet,  archbishop 
of  York.  I 

Pi«l  you  ne'er  read,  sir,  little  DarfVa  tricks,  ; 

With  the  boy  o'  Iturton,  and  the  seven  in  Luncn&lnrr, 
Soniers  at  Nottingham?  »dl  these  do  tt:nch  it. 

B.  Jont.  DcvU  an  JfM,  r,  1      | 

Some  particulars  of  their  impostures 
are  specified  in  the  same  speech. 
He   is   mentioned    in    Hen    Jonson's 
Underwoods : 

Take  heed, 
i'liis  age  will  lend  no  faith  to  UarrcCs  deed. 

Vol.  vi.  p.  423. 

In  the  folio  [1G40],  and  in  Whalley's 
edition,  it  is  printed  Dorreiy  but 
clearly  the  same  person  is  meant. 
Mr.  Gittord  has  printed  it  so.  Sec 
also  his  notes  on  the  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
fDASH.  To  dash  through,  to  bring  to 
an  end. 

Tranflgltnr.  The  matter  is  brought  to  n  point,  it  is 
endi^d.  Its  dispatched.  They  have  made  a  fiiiall 
conclusion.  Its  dasht  through..  Titers  now  no  more 
to  doe.  Terence  in  English,  16U. 

fTo  DASH.  To  mi.v  wine  with  some 
other  sub.«tance. 

Francion  afterwards  called  for  the  vintner,  and  com* 
plained  to  him  that  he  had  sent  up  wine  so  heavi'y 
ilathrd,  that  those  poor  men  of  the  city  who  were  nut 
so  much  accustomed  to  diink  as  those*  of  his  ri'tnine, 
were  extremely  iiitoxiciited,  although  they  had  not 
drunk  so  much* as  his  servants  had  done. 

Comical  Hist.  o/Frenclotiy  lCo5. 

fDASlBKARD.     A  fool. 

Sir  Cayphas,  1  siiye  seckerly, 

We  that  bene  in  companye 

Must  needcs  this  dosebrirde  destroyc, 

Tliat  wickedly  base  wnnighte. 

The  Chester  Flags,  vol.  ii. 

tDASTARDIZE.  To  make  a  coward  of. 

1  believe  it  is  not  in  the  jMiwcr  of  Ployden.  to  dtt.*f^rdize 
or  cowe  your  spirits,  unt'll  you  liave  overconi  him. 

HuireU's  Familiar  Letters,  165t). 

DATES.  This  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
was  once  a  common  ingredient  in  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  some  other 
dishes;  and  often  supplied  a  pun  for 
comedy. 

Tlu-y  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paltry. 

Horn.  Jh  Jut ,  iv,  4 
Your  date  is  better  in  your  pye  aud  your  porridut?, 
than  in  your  check.  '  '  yfti's  Jf..  i."  1, 

Ay.  a  mnic'd  man;  and  then  to  be  bak'd  with  no  J,ite 
in  the  pye,— for  then  the  man's  date  iii  out. 

Tr.  an,!  Cr.,  i.  :. 

DAUPHIN  MY  BOY.     See  Dolphin. 

tDAVY.  The  name  of  a  proficient  in 
the  practice  of  sword  and  buckler, 
who  appears  to  have  been  celebrated 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Kt  swfinl  and  buckler  little  Dary  wai  nobody  to  him, 
uiid  ns  for  rapier  iind  dnfc^r.  the  Germane  may  be 
lii«  juiirncyninn.       Dfkkers  Knights  Conjuriiiff,  1607. 

A  DAW.  Metaphorically  used  for  a 
foolish  fellow  ;  the  daw  being  reckoned 
a  foohsh  bird. 

I"  tlie  cify  of  kites  imd  crow»? — What  an  ass  it  is! 
I  iiiMi  thou  dweU'st  with  dates  too.  Coriol.,  iv,  5. 

A>  fit  a  si^ht  it  were  to  see  a  goose  shodde,or  a  sadled 

rowe. 
As  t<»  lu-ar  tlic  prntlins:  of  any  such  Jack  Straw, 
f  or  when  hce  hntU  all  done,  I  comnte  him  but  a  very 

date.  Damon  and  Pith.,  O.  PI.,  i,  255. 

To  DAW.     To  daunt,  or  frighten. 

>ii(-  thought  to  daw  ]ier  now  as  she  had  done  of  old. 
Itomfus  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Shak.,  i,  -i^Vi. 
Yuu  dair  him  too  much,  in  tr<tth.  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Detil  an  Mf,  iv,  1. 
And  thinking  her  to  daw. 
Whom  tliey  supposed  fain  in  some  inchanted  swound. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  vi,  p.  770. 

To  daw,  Mr.  Todd  says,  is  now  used 
in  the  north  for  to  awaken;  if  so, 
this  IS  the  sense  here :  and  the  morn- 
ing metaphorically  awakens  when  it 

(lawns. 

I'lu-  other  side  from  whence  the  morning  daws. 

Polyolh.t  X. 

A  DAWCOCK.  A  male  daw,  a  jack- 
daw ;  but  metaphorically  an  empty, 
chattering  fellow :  in  the  proverb 
given    as    equivalent    to    **  Graculus 
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inter  miisas. 

The  dosnel  (//it^rorl' comes  dropping  amongihedoctors. 

jnthals'  Diet.,  p.  558. 
Whu.  witli  new  roa?ieke,  will  hereafter  represent  unto 
you  tlie  castle  of  AUas  full  ot  dawcoeks. 

IIosp.  of  Incurable  Fooles,  4to,  1600. 

i*DAY.  To  have  neen  the  day,  to  have 
lived  long. 

An  old  woman  is  one  that  hath  $erue  the  day,  and  is 
coniitionly  ten  yearcs  younger  or  ten  years  elder  by 
lu-r  owne' confession  tlien  tie  people  know  she  is. 

Stephen's  Essatfet,  1616. 

fDAYING.     Adjourning;  delaying. 

Nowf  will  I  jjoe  niecte  with  Chrcmes;  I  will  iutreatc 
liini  tor  his  daughter  to  my  sonne  in  maiTtage;  and  if 
I  <]o4-  olitaiiie  her,  why  should  I  make  any  more  (/a^(^i>7 
lor  Till-  aiaiter,  but  muiric  them  out  of  the  wav. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fD AY-BOOK.     A  journal. 

Diurium,  .  .  .  Kegistre  journcl A  dttie  hitoke, 

(oiitciuiiijr  such  acts, deedes,  and  matters  us  are  daiUe 
done.  Soutenclator. 

Vieuin;rthe  many  rarities,  riches  and  monuments  of 
thii  :«a(-reil  building, the decetiscd beuclactors  whereof 
our  iliiifJjookes  make  mention. 

MS.  Latud.,  213,  written  in  10.34. 

A  DAY-BDD.  Doubtless  a  couch,  or 
sofa ;  as  we  find  below  that  they  were 
.sometimes  in  every  chamber. 

CallMig  my  onicers  al)out  me,  in  my  bnmch'd  velvet 
i:o\\ii ;  liaxitij;  come  Irom  a  day-bed,  where  1  have  left 
Olivia  !«U,epinsc.  Twel.  N.,  ii,  5. 

.\\i  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Kdwurd ! 

He  is  iioi  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed. 

Hut  on  his  knees  at  meditation.        Rick.  Ill,  iii,  7. 

Above  there  arc  dny-hedjt,  and  such  temptations 

1  dare  not  tnist.  sir.    H.  ^  ft.  Rule  a  Inje,  Jr.,  i,  6. 

In  the  same  play : 


-V.  Is  the  great  couch  up, 
TTie  duke  of  Mnlina  sent?    ..Y.  'Tis  up,  and  readv. 
-V.  .\nd  dtty-hrJs  in  all  chambers?    A.  In  all.  l.idy. 

Art  ill,  1. 

The  great  ducal  couch  was  doubtless 
more  luxurious. 
A  DAYS-^IAN.  An  umpire,  or  arbitra- 
tor ;  from  his  fixing  a  day  for  decision. 
Mr.  Todd  shows  that  day  sometimes 
mennt  judgment.   'See  in  Day,  10. 

For  he  is  not  a  man  as  I  am.  that  I  should  answer 
him,  and  we  Hhould  come  together  in  juiI;.;:mii  -iit : 
mitlur  is  there  anv  days-nan  Imnrt/.  umpin-i  ln*t\vivt 
us,  thiit  lai^lit  lav  liis  hand  upon  us  both.    Job,  \\,'\\. 

The    word,    though    disused,   is   still 
retained  in  late  editions. 

If  neii;hl)Ours  were  at  variance,  they  ran  not  strcight 

to  law, 
Daiesmen  took  up  the  matter,  and  cost  thorn  not  a 
straw.  iV«p  Ciutoine,  O.  PL,  i,  260. 

To  whom  Cymochles  said.  For  what  art  thou 
That  mak'st  thyself  his  dayfs-imu  to  nrolong 
The  vcusceaunce  prest?  Spfas.  F.  ^  ,  II,  \iii,  2S. 
In  t?wilzerland  (as  we  are  informed  l»y  Snulei  ns)  they 
had  some  common  arbitrators,  or  daiesmen,  in  every 
tow  ne,  that  made  a  friendly  co  oposition  betwixt  man 
and  man.  Bart.  Auat.,  fJeuwtr.  to  Reader,  p.  50. 

fSinius  and  Crito,  mv  neiglilwurs.  are  at  eontrovcrsic 
liere  about  there  lands,  and  thev  have  made  mc  umpire 
and  dairstnan  betwixt  them.  I  will  jfoe,  and  say  as  ( 
told  you,  that  I  cannot  attende  on  these  men  to'daie. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

tD.AYS-WORK.     A  measure  of  land. 

You  must  know,  that  there  goe  100  perches  to  one 
acre.  bO  perches  to  Jialfe  an  acre.  40  perches  to  one 
roode.  which  is  \  of  juiacre.  ten  dates  tcorke  to  a  roode, 
foure  p;:rches  to  a  dHierir«»rlfe,  16  foote  ami  a  halfe  to 
a  perch.  Sorden's  Sureeiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

To  DAZE.     To  dazzle. 

Wiiile  ll.ishtng  beiinm  do  daze  hi«  feeble  even. 

Sprns.  F.  q.,  I,  iv,  9. 
That  being  now  with  her  huge  brightness  diu'd. 

Base  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view. 
But,  looking  still  on  her,  1  stand  amaz'd 
At  wondrous  sight  of  lier  celestial  hue. 

Spens.  So,i:ii-t,  3. 
Let  your  Steele, 
Glistring  against  the  sunne,  daze  their  bright  eyes. 

Heytc.  Qolden  Age,  K  i 
Nor  noble  birth,  nor  name  of  crowne  or  rai^ne, 
VMiich  oft  doth  daze  the  common  people's  eye. 

Ilarr.  Ariost.,  xliv,  f»l. 

Dryden  has  used  it. 

tMy  dreadful  thoughts  been  drawen  upon  my  face 

In  blotted  lines  with  ai^res  iron  pen. 
The  lothlie  moq>heu  salfroned  the  phice. 

Where  beuttes  damaske  daz*d  tlie  cies  of  men. 

Drayton  s  Shrphents  Garlaad,  l.i93. 

fDEAD-HORSB.  This  term  is  applied 
now  to  work  the  wages  of  which  have 
been  paid  before  it  is  done.  Its  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage  is  not 
quite  clear. 

Ply.  Now  yon'l  wish  I  know,  you  ne'r  might  w  car 
Foul  linnei'i  more,  never  b.:  lo^*  zy  a:.ien, 
Nor  ly  perdue  with  the  fat  ^mleVi  «ife 
In  the  provoking  vertue  of  drad  hors". 
Your  de.ur  dchghts,  and  rare  e;imp  plnisures. 

Carttrnyhl's  Sicdge,  ICol. 

fDEAD-LIFT.  A  position  of  despera- 
tion  ;  a  last  extremity. 

Here  is  some  of  Hannibal's  medicine  be  carried  always 
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in  the  pommel  of  his  swoni,  for  a  dead  lift ;  a  very 
active  poison.  Shirley. 

Tlie  reere  is  conducted  by  Fortitude,  whose  assistant 
is  Relijrion,  for  these  are  the  t«  o  most  valiant  vertues 
fittest  for  dead  lifts.  Pnthmachin.  1630,  p.  -20. 

Aur.  G<kk1  !  this  fool  will  help  nie  I  sec  to  cheat  him- 
self; 
At  a  dead  lift,  a  little  hint  will  serve  mc. 
I'l  do't  for  liini  to  the  life. 

Cutrlty,  Ci'ller  ofColfniuu  Street,  166.3. 
Phil.  Who's  there  r 

Afol.  Your  friend  at  a  dead  lift ;  vour  landlord  Molops. 

,CarlK-ntfh't's  Rovnll  Slate,  1651. 
Expecting  now  no  other  then  death,  they  betook 
themselves  to  pruver,  the  best  lever  at  such  u  dead 
lift.  Select  Lives  of  English  Worthies,  n.  d. 

tiott.  But  is  there  no  way  to  come  at  her?  Thou 
Qsest  to  be  good  at  a  dead  hft. 

Sedley's  BeUamira,  1687- 
Dreams  have  for  many  ages  been  esteemed  as  the 
noblest  resources  at  a  dead  lift ;  the  dreams  of  Homer 
M  ere  held  in  such  esteem  that  tliev  were  stvlcd  golden 
dreams.  Gent.  Sfag.  for  Sept.,  1751. 

tDEAD-MAN'S-THUMB  An  old  name 
for  a  species  of  meadow  flower. 

Then  round  the  mcdow  did  she  walk, 
Catchinj;  cacli  llower  by  the  stalk, 
Such  flouerti  as  in  the  meadow  grew. 
The  dead  inaii^s  thumb,  an  hearb  all  blew. 

Select  Atjres  and  Dialogves,  1659. 

tDEAD-MEN'S-SHOES.    Inheritances. 

And  tis  a  general  shrift  that  most  nirn  use. 
But  yet  tis  tedious  waiting  dead  uirn."  ghues. 

Fletcfirr\t  PoriiLi,  p.  236. 

DEAD  PAY.  The  continued  pay  of 
soldiers  actnally  dead,  which  dis- 
honest officers  took  for  themselves; 
a  species  of  peculation  often  alluded 
to. 

Most  of  them  'captains]  know  arithmetic  so  well, 
That  in  a  muster,  to  presene  dead -pa  ys, 
Tliey'U  make  twelve  stand  for  twenty. 

Il'efjstfr's  Appius,  v,  i,."  Jne.  Dr..  v,  437. 
O  vou  Loniiimiidcrs, 
Tliat  like  me  liavc  no  dead-pays,  nor  can  cozen 
The  commissary  at  a  muster. 

Mass.  J  iin.  Comb,,  iv,  2. 
Can  you  not  gull  the  state  finely. 
Muster  your  ammunition  cassocks  stutf'd  with  straw. 
Number  a  hundrtrd  forty-nine  deud-pays, 
And  thauk  Heaven  for  your  arithmetic. 

Darenant's  Siege,  act  iii. 

tDEAD-STAND.     A  dilemma  ;  a  fix. 

1  was  at  a  dead  stand  in  the  cours  of  my  fortunes, 
when  it  pleas'd  God  to  provide  me  lately  an  emph)y- 
ment  to  Spain,  whence  1  hone  tJiere  may  arise  bnth 
repute  and  protit.        Iluvcrll  s  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

f  DEADLY.  Dreadful ;  very  great ;  ex- 
cessive. 

To  the  privy  scale,  where  I  signed  a  deadly  number  of 
pardons,  which  do  trouble  mc  to  get  nothing  by. 

Pepys'  Diary,  Dec,  1660 
Now,  sir,  what  great  judges  these  are,  and  by  what 
measures  they  proceecf ;  and  how  likely  they  are  to  be 
very  severe  disceruers  of  what  is  worthy,  and  what  is 
not.  may  be  easily  seen  by  those  deadly  witty  arts  Ihev 
make  use  of  to  disparage  that  holy  profession.  ^ 

Eachard's  Observations,  1671,  p.  181 . 

DEADEST,  for  deadest.  A  licentious 
superlative,  from  dead^  used  as  in  the 
phrase  "dead  of  night,"  for  the 
middle  or  depth  of  the  night  It  is, 
however,  hut  awkwardly  applied  to 


the  height  or  meridinn  of  feasting, 
which  surely  has  nothing  dead  in  it 

Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  on  thee,  ev'n  in  the  deadest  of  feasting. 

Decker,  Honest  Wh.,  O.  FL,  iii.  2«l 

fDEAF-MAN'S  EAR. 

But  his  mawe  must  be  capon>crambd  each  day. 
He  must  ere  long  be  triple  beneficed. 
Els  with  his  tongue  hee'le  thunderbolt  the  world 
And  shake  each  peasant  by  his  deafe-ttuin*  rare. 

The  ReturKe  from  Pernassus,  1601 

DEAL.  Simply  as  a  quantity,  whether 
more  or  less.  In  modern  language, 
it  is  either  joined  with  great,  or  has 
that  epithet  implied,  without  using 
it. 

All  the  ground  that  thev  had a  man  might  have 

bought  with  a  small  deuie  of  money. 

Aschaui.  Toxoph.,  p.  9i. 

fDEALTH.  A  portion,  or  division. 
From  deal,  to  divide. 

Then  know,  Bcllama.  since  thou  aiiost  at  wealth. 
Where  Fortune  has  Ijcstowd  her  largest  tUallh. 

Historie  of  Albino  and  BeUama,  16®. 

DEAL-WINE.     See  Dele-wine. 

DEAR,  adj.  Expensive  seems  to  have 
been  its  first  sense,  whence  it  was 
applied  to  anything  highly  valued  or 
beloved  ;  and,  as  we  much  value  what 
is  our  own,  it  obtained  occasionallv 
the  meaning  of  a  possessive.  Such 
was  probably  the  origin  of  a  peculiar 
application  of  ^/\o»,  in  Greek,  as  we 
find  it  in  Homer,  in  many  passages, 
where  it  is  commonly  rendered  b? 
the  Latin  possessive,  suits  ((piXor  Knp^ 
11.,  A,  491,  &c. ;  0'Aoi' »/ro(>,  11.,  T, 
31  ;  9/Aa  yoiJi'dO',  II.,  H,  2/1  ;  and 
in  many  other  passages).  So  also 
Shakespeare : 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 

And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 

Hath  seal'd  itself  fur  thee.  IIa,ul.,  iii.  3. 

See  Steevens  on  that  passage.  By 
another  application  of  the  original 
sense,  it  came  also  to  mean  high, 
excessive,  or  anything  superlative, 
even  superlatively  bad.     As  here. 

So  I.  nnide  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

Sh.  SoMwt,  Si. 
I#ct  us  return 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  imto  us 
At  our  dear  peril.  Timan  mf  -  / ,  v,  3. 

Would  1  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heav'n 
Or  ever  1  had  seen  that  day.  Horatio.         Ilaml.,  i,  3. 
You  meet  your  drvrcsf  enemy  in  love. 
With  all  his  hate  aliout  him. 

R.  a  ad  fl.  Maid  in  the  Mill. 
In  dear  employment.        Rout,  and  Jul.,  v,  3. 

That  is,  very  important. 

Put  vour  known  valours  on  so  dear  a  business, 
Andlia\c  no  other  second  than  the  ihuigcr. 

B.  Jofu.  CatU.,  i,  4 
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DEARLING.  A  fondling  diminutive 
of  dear.  So  written  by  Spenser,  who 
chose  to  antiquate  his  language.  His 
contemporaries  used  darliny^  which 
is  still  in  use. 

DEARN,  or  DERNE.  Lonely,  melan- 
choly, solitary.  Sax. 

By  many  a  dtrne  and  painfull  perch 

Of  Pericles  the  carfful  search — 

Is  made.  &c.  PerUUs,  Pr.  of  Tyre,  iii,  Induction. 

Dearne  is  the  rending  of  the  old 
quartos  in  the  following  passage  of 
Lear,  instead  of 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time. 

It  there  stands. 

If  wolves  hud  at  tliy  gate  heard  that  dearne  time. 

Lear,  iii,  7. 

Here  it  seems  to  mean  earnest : 

Who  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride, 
Unable  to  restrain  his  drme  desire. 

Wars  ofCi/rus,  4to,  sign.  C  2, 

In  the  old  Scottish  dialect  it  was  used 
for  secret^  dark,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  Glossary  to  Gawin  Douglas's 
Virgil,  and  by  bishop  Percy  in  this 
passage  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad  : 

1'  ilrrn  wiih  thee  hot  gif  1  dale, 
Doubtless  1  am  l)ot  dcid. 

ReViques,  vol.  ii,  p.  76. 

/'  dern,  there  means  in  secret.     The 
word  occurs  frequently  in  the  ballad. 
DEAUNFUL.     Melancholy. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage 
This  luckless  chance  foretold 
By  drniful  noise,  &c. 

Spens.  Mourning  Muse,  1. 177. 

DEARN LY.     In  a  melancholy  manner. 

Tliey  heard  a  ruefull  voice  that  dearnfy  cride, 
"With  percing  shriekes  and  manv  a  dolefull  lav. 

'Spens.  ¥.  q.,  *II,  i,  35. 

Some  explain  it  earnestly ,  but  perhaps 
erroneously ;  it  is  rather  severely, 
dreadfully,  in  the  following  passage : 

Seeknig  adventurer  hard  to  exercise, 
Their  puissance  whvlome  full  dernty  tr^dc. 

Sp.F.Q.:ni,i,U- 

DEARTH.  That  this  word  originally 
meant  dearnessy  is  evident  from  the 
form  of  it.  (Dearth  from  dear,  as 
trueth  from  true,  and  ruth  from  rue, 
&c.)  It  has  long  been  confined  to 
mean  chiefly  scarcity  of  provisions, 
unless  metaphorically  applied  to  other 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson  considers  it 
as  having  the  original  sense  in  the 
following  passage,  which  would  other- 
wise be  tautology. 

But  in  the  venty  of  extolment.  I  take  him  to  be  a  s<ml 
of  great  article ;'  and  his  infusion  of  sudi  dearth  and 
rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  sembla- 
ble  is  his  mirror.  IIa>nl.,  v,  2. 

He  explains  it  thus :  '*  Dearth  is  cUuir- 


ness,  value,  price.  And  his  internal 
qualities  of  such  value  and  rarity." 
DEATH,  with  the  article  the  prefixed, 
occurring  in  Matth.,  xv,  4,  and  Mark, 
vii,  10,  in  the  common  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  death  had  been  taken  up  as 
a  scriptural  phrase ;  but  the  trans- 
lators could  have  no  motive  for  intro- 
ducing such  a  phrase,  had  it  not  been 
already  current ;  and  it  is  found  in 
Chaucer,  and  other  writers,  prior  to 
any  estabHshed  version.  It  was  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  only 
too  literal  a  version  of  la  mort, 

Thev  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  death. 

Cant.  Tales,  WJ. 

It  was  latterly  apj>lied,  more  particu- 
larly, to  death  by  judicial  sentence; 
and  in  this  way  the  translators  of  the 
Gospel  have  used  it : 

He  tliat  curseth  father  and  mother,  let  him  die  ths 
dfiith.  Loc.  cit. 

Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too ; 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.    1  Jlen.  IF,  t,  G. 

Redeem  ihy  brother 
By  yielding  up  lliy  itodv  to  my  will. 
Or  else  he  must  not  on[y  die  the  death. 
But  thy  unkindness,  &,c.  If  ens.  for  Meas.,  ii,  i. 

For  1  confess, 
1  have  deser\'*d,  when  it  so  pU-aseth  you. 
To  die  the  death.  Tancr.  ^  Gism.,  O.  PL,  ii,  303. 

Instances,  however,  of  other  usage, 
are  not  wanting : 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death, 

And  in  the  fortune  of  m^  lord  your  son 

Prince  ITarry  slain  outright.  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  1. 

1  bleed  siill,'l  am  hurt  to  the  death.         Othell.,  ii,  8. 

I  found  not  myself 
So  far  engag'd  to  hell,  to  prosecute 
To  th'  JcaM  what  1  had  plotted. 

B.  and  Fl.  Custom  of  C,  iii.  5^ 

I'ld  be  torn  in  pieces 
With  wild  Hippolytus,  nay  prove  the  deaths 
Kvery  liml)  over,  ere  I'ld  iruat  a  woman. 

B.  Jons.  Catiline,  iv,  6. 

fDEATHFUL.     Mortal,  in   opposition 
to  deathless,  immortal. 

That  with  a  deathless  goddess  lay 
A  deathful  man.  Chapm.  Horn.  H.  to  Venus. 

DEATH'S  HEAD  RING.  By  a  strange 
inconsistency,  similar  to  the  metho- 
distical  piety  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  the 
Minor,  the  procuresses  of  Elizabeth's 
time  wore  usually  a  ring  with  a  death's 
head  upon  it,  and  probably  with  the  ^ 
common  motto,  memento  mori. 

As  for  their  death  (that  of  bawds)  how  can  it  be  bad, 
since  their  wickedness  is  always  before  their  eves, 
and  a  death's-head  most  commonly  on  their  middle 
fiiigrr?  Marston's  iJnteh  Courtezan. 

Sell  some  of  my  cloaths  to  buy  ihee  a  death's  head, 
and  put  upon  thy  middle  fineer;  your  least  <*onsider> 
iiig  l)a\\  ds  do  so  much.  Massingers  OU  Law,  iv,  1. 
As  it  I  were  a  bawd,  no  ring  pleases  me  but  a  dealh^s 
head.  Norfhicard  Hot, 
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See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  word 
death* 9-head^  in  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  3, 
which  passage  seems  indeed  to  imply 
that  the  motto  usually  accompanied 
the  device : 

Do  not  siH'uk  like  u  aeath"s-luu<l ;  do  nut  bid  mc  re- 
member  my  end. 

DEATH'S- MAN.     An  executioner. 

But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  huve  n  child. 
Look  iu  hii»  youth  to  huve  hini  so  cut  off, 
As,  dealhsmen.  vou  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince. 

3  lie.  f'J,  v,  5. 
For  who  so  base  would  such  nn  office  hnvi- 
As  slanderous  deathsman  to  so  base  a  slnvc  ? 

Sftak.  Papf  o/Lucr.,  Supi*!.,  i,  532. 
I'll  send  a  deaths-man  with  vuu,  thi»  is  lie. 

Dealh  of  Rob.  E.  of  Hu.it..  sijr  1  3,  b. 

Also  in  K  3. 

If  a  rest  can  be  anions  the  nioucs 
Of  dyinjf  wretches;  where  cnch  minutu  all 
Stand  still,  afraid  to  hear  the  deaths-man* a  call. 

Jirotcue,  lir'it.  P.,  ii,  3,  p.  08. 

DEB  A  SHED,  for  abashed. 

But  sillic  I, 
Daunted  with  presence  of  such  ninjestie, 
iVU  prostrate  down,  debnsh'd  with  reverent  shame. 

Aicrols,  Enyl.  Eliza,  Induction. 

DEBATE.  Contention,  discord,  fight- 
ing. 

Ejich  chnn^o  of  coui  se  nnjoints  the  whole  estate, 
And  leaves  it  thiiUl  to  mine  l)v  dfhatir. 

Inrrx'.y  Pitrr<-x.  O.  PI  ,  i,  122. 
?>ow.  lords,  if  hcav'n  doth  jjive  Euccefslul  end 
To  this  debute  that  blei-deth  at  our  dooi's, 
AVe  will  our  vouth  lead  on  to  higher  ticlds. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iv,  4. 

The  dehate  there  mentioned  was  the 
rebellion.      Mr.   Todd    properly   ob- 
served, that  debate  i.>  not  now  used  of 
hostile  contest. 
To  DEBATE.     To  fight. 

Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  drbntf. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  11,  i,  6. 

This  should  be  the  primitive  sense,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  etymology,  de- 
battre,  Fr. 
DKBAUSH'D.     The  same  as  deboshed, 
below ;  debauched. 

Or  1  njust  take  it  else  to  say  you're  vilhiins. 
For  all  your  golden  coats,  d'eh'aush'd,  b;ise  vilhijus. 

B.  and  Ft.  1'ulditiuian,  iii,  2. 

DEBAUSHMENT,  or  DEBOSHMENT. 
Debauching,  corruption  of  modesty. 

Here  are  the  hej'ds  of  Uuit  distemperature 

From  whence  these  strange  debavshmeats   of  our 

nyniphes, 
And  vile  deluding  of  our  shephcards,  springs. 

Daniel,  Queen's  JrcaJiu,  i,  4,  p.  .338. 
A  good  vicious  fellow,  that  complies  well  with  the 
deboshmeuls  of  the  time,  and  is  fit  tor  it. 

Karle,  Mieroc,  ^  77. 
t  Alt  hough  the  heals  of  my  youth  did  intorce  mc  \o 
drliavchments,  as  I  have  represented  to  you,  yet  even 
then  1  entertained  thoughts  of  prefeinieiit. 

Comical  History  of  Fraud  on,  1635. 

DEBELL,  V,  To  conquer  by  war.  Thi* 
word,  which  Milton  has  used,  was  not 
introduced  by  him,  but  had  been  in 
use  before. 


No  better  Spanish  Cacus  sped,  fur  all   his  woiulrMai 

strength, 
WIioiu  Hercules,  froni  out  his  realme,  debelled  at  the 

length.  Warn.  Albion,  b.  ii,  ch.  S. 

DEBOSHED.    Formerly  a  comniou  cor- 
ruption of  debauched. 

Why  thou  drhoah'd  tisli  thou,  was  there  e\L'r  .i  man  u 
Coward  that  hath  druuk  so  much  sack  us  1  to-day  'r 

Tchipest,  m,  2. 
He's  qnotrd  for  a  most  iiertidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o*  the  world  tax'd,  and  ./ri/«.«AV. 

All's  M'.,  V.  3 

Thy  lady  is  a  scurvy  lady 

And.  though  I  never  heard  of  her,  a  debosh'J  l:ul>, 
And  thou  a  squire  of  low  degree. 

Ii.  and  Fl.  Little  fr.  L'>'f,„r.  li.  -2. 
With  such  a  valiant  disciplitie  she  destro>M 
That  debosh*d  prince,  Bad  Desire. 

City  Myht  Cop,  O.  PI.,  xi.  3€-\ 

Used  also  metaphorically  for  spoiled, 
dismantled,  rendered  unserviceable: 

Wonder !  what  can  their  arsenal  spawn  so  fast  : 
liast  year  his  barks  and  gullies  were  debo.^tt'.f : 
This  spring  they  sprout  again. 

Fmi.ii's  Troes..  i).  V\     \\i.  '^X'>. 

Thus  Cotgrave,  **  Desbuucher,  to  de- 
bosh,  marre,  corrupt,  spoyle,  &c.'* 
Coles  has  to  deboht  also,  as  svnoiiv- 
mous.  See  also  some  of  the  exaniple> 
in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  passage 
cited  from  the  Tempest.  Sometimes 
also  deboish.  See  Todil. 
tDEBT-BOOK.     A  le.lger. 

Ilenr.  The  Great  Turk  loves  no  nuistk. 
Cird.  Dot's  he  not  sii  r  nor  1.     I'l  light  toliacc  » 
With  my  sum-totals  ;  my  drht-fuMks  shall  sole 
Pyes  alyoung  .Vndrew's  wnldiuu'. 

CarttcriyhVs  O/dimnv-  I'iol. 

To  DECARD.     To  di.scard,  to  oust  awav 
a  card  out  of  a  hand  in  playing. 

E.  l>olh  your  majesty  mark  that  r 

You  are  the  kinj;  that  she  is  weary  of, 

And  my  sister  the  nueen  that  he  will  east  :iway. 

Ph.  Can  vou  decara,  madam': 

Qv.  Hardly,  but  1  must  do  hurt. 

Ph.  But  Sparc  not  anv  to  coulirm  vonr  game. 

Dnmli  Kniyhi.  O.  PI.,  w .  4d5. 

tro  DECKASE.     To  die.     We  still  use 
the  participle. 

Raigu'd  two  and  twenty  jeiMei*.  then  did  dereii.<- 

Taylor's  1forki.<(.  lfU5<>. 

roDECK,  r.     To  adorn. 

When  1  have  deck\l  the  sea  with  drops  full  s»al'. 

J'cMf...  I    i. 

This  line  has  occasioned  many  expla- 
nations and  conjectural  readingN, 
which   is  the  only  reason   for  in  tro- 

• 

ducing  the  word.  Probably  the  true 
serise  is  that  which  is  still  common  : 

When  I  have  grae'd  the  sea  with  drops,  &c. 

A  DECK  uf  cardsH.     A  pack. 

But.  whiles  he  thought  to  <<\\i:\\  the  single  toi, 
The  king  was  sliiv  lunrer'd  t'loiu  I  lie  did. 

o  II,  „    II  V.  1. 
I'll  deal  the  cards,  and  rut  yon  fioin  the  drrl 

Tvo  Miii'h  i-i'  M,>r-  lUirJ,      \C,{V.) 
Well,  it"  1  chance  but  once  to  iret  the  i/t/, 
To  deal  nbuut  and  shuttle  ;)<«  i  would. 

Soliinv.^.  K.ii}i.  of  tUr  T-rl^.  H>3'». 

In  the  following  passage,  a  heap  or 
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pile  of  ballads  is  so  called,  in  allusion 
to  a  pack  of  cards  : 

And,  for  a  song,  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer,  who  on  all  occasions, 
For  >ill  times,  and  all  seasons,  hath  such  trinkets 
Ready  in  the  deck.  Mass.  Guardian,  iii,  3. 

See  Mr.  Gifford's  note. 
fDECKING.     All  ornament. 

Achemes:  m.  attires,  deckings,  omnmcnts  for  n'omen. 

Cotgrave. 

fTo  DECLINE.     To  turn  aside. 

When  feasts  his  heart  mi^lit  liuve  declined. 
With  w  liich  tlicy  welcora'd  him.  Cltapuum,  fl.,  v,  807. 

fTo  DECORE.     To  adorn. 

Her  wav'ring  hair  disparpUns  flew  apart 
In  seeuily  shed;  the  rest  witli  reckles  art 
With  muiiiv-»  carting  ring  decor'd  her  face, 
And  si>ve  her  ghuhie  browes  a  greater  grace. 

Dm  Bcrtas. 

To  DECREW.     To  decrease. 

Sir  ArthegHll  rencw'd 
ilis  strength  still  more,  but  she  still  more  dfcrrir\l. 

Spcis.  /•  Q.,  IV,  vi.  18. 

fTo  DECROWN.  To  deprive  ot  the 
crown. 

Not  only  claims  to  be  spirituiil  head  of  all  Christians, 
but  ulso  to  have  an  imperial  civil  power  over  all  kin^ 
and  emperors,  dcthromng  and  (/«rcroirHiM</priuce9  with 
his  foot  as  pleaseth  him. 

Wilson's  life.  ofJatnes  /,  1653. 

•\To  DEE.  To  die.  A  form  used  either 
for  rhyme,  or  most  frequently  as  a 
northern  phrase. 

The  Buckling  babes  upon  their  mothers  knee, 
His  crucll  cut-throats  made  them  all  to  def. 

Du  littrtas. 
Con.  Heaven  blisse  us.  and  -zive  us  lesne  l«)  dt'c  first. 
Can  lie  be  so  uiUcaiiid,  to  scorn  me  so?     Wea's  me. 

BroMf's  ?t'i>rthern  Lass. 
Con.  I  wo'  not  go  to't,  nor  I  muu  not  i;u  to't. 

For  love,  nor  yet  for  fee ; 
For  I  am  a  niiiid,  and  will  be  a  man.'. 

And  a  good  one  till  I  dec.  Ihid. 

DEED  OF  SAYING.  An  obscure  ex- 
pression used  by  Shakespeare  to  ex- 
press "the  doing  of  what  has  been 
said." 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o' the  time;  it  opens  Hie 
eyes  of  expectation ;  performance  is  ever  t lie  dnlh'r 
for  his  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind 
of  people,  the  deed  o/snifing  is  quite  our  i>f  use. 

TinioH  o/.i..  V.  2. 

This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passuge 
cited  from  Hamlet : 

As  he,  in  his  particular  net  and  place. 

May  give  his  saying,  deed.  Act  i,  sc.  3. 

See  the  note  on  the  former  passage. 
tDEEPE.     Dieppe,  in  France.    Hall. 

You  shall  see  a  dapper  Jackc.  that  hath  been  but  once 
at  Deepe,  wring  his  face  round  about  )i»  a  man  wtjuld 
stirre  up  a  mustard-pot,  and  talkc  Enzli»h  through 
the  teeth.  Nitsh,  Pierce  Peiiilesse,  1592. 

DEER.  Used  in  the  foilowini;  passage 
for  wild  animals  in  general. 

But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  sumll  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  fo<jd  for  seven  long  year. 

Lear,  iii,  4. 

The  reading  has  bt^en  questioned,  and 
altered  to  ffeer,  and  cheer ,-  but  is  con- 


firmed by^the  original  passage  of  the 
ballad,  entitled  Sir  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton, of  which  it  is  a  parody : 

Rattes  and  inyce.  and  such  smal  dere, 
Waa  his  meate  that  seven  ycre. 

It  was  probably  used  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  than  as  any  estab- 
lished sense  of  the  word. 
To  DEFAIL.     To  prove  defective.    De- 
fa  i  Her,  Fr. 

Which  to  withstand  I  boldly  enter  thus. 
And  will  defnil,  or  else  prove  recreant. 

Dumb  Knight,  0.  PI.,  iv,  429. 

To  DEFALK.  To  cut  off.   De/alco,  Lat. 

And  doc  not  see  how  mnch  they  must  defalke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  mtli  ours. 

Daniel,  Phihtas,  p.  195. 
l.'Vnd  to  the  end,  that  the  pohcic  wisely  liegun  he 
might  by  qtiicke  dspatch  make  safe,  out  of  the  seven- 
teeue  daies  provision  of  come  which  the  souldiors  iis 
tia-y  marclted  forw  ard  in  their  expedition  carried  on 
their  ueekes,  he  defalked  a  portion,  and  layed  up  in 
the  same  holds. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Murc-lUnus,  l(»<i9. 

DEFAME,  «.     Ill  fame,  dishonotir. 

Fenst-finding  minstrels  tuning  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  nearere  to  attend  eacli  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

Sh.  Itiipe  of  Lucrece,  Snppl.,  i.  5-1. 
But  of  the  dcde  throughout  the  lyfe  the  shame 
Endures,  defacing  you  with  loul  drfame. 

Ld.  Snnet/'s  Poeins.  cd.  1717,  p.  254. 

Used   also   by  Spenser,   and    others. 

See  Todd. 

Also  reproach,  defamation : 

He  wimne  more  dishonour  by«//'^»<«r,  then  he  obtained 
honor  by  dijjiiity  of  consull.*  uSurth's  Pint.,  p  499. 
The  love  1  l)ore  to  Lucilla  was  coUlc  water,  tne  lovi* 
1  owe  Camilla,  hot  tire:  the  first  was  ended  Mith 
defame,  the  last  must  begin  with  death. 

£iiph.  Eii'/.,  N  4. 
Have  I  committed  anic  fact  worthie  either  Df  death  or 
d<faiiir'  thou  canst  not  reckon  what.  Ibid.,  P  3. 

DEFAMOUS.      Conveying  defamation, 
reproachful. 

Hee  added  that  there  was  a  kniglite  that  spake 
di" famous  wonU  of  him.  Holinsh.,  vol.  li,  K  k  1. 

DEFEASANCE.      Defeat.       As   a   law 
term  it  is  still  in  use.     See  Todd. 

Beinj;  arrived  where  (hat  champion  stout 
Afli'V  Uii  foes  defrasance  did  remaine. 

Sp.  F.  q,  1.  xii,  12. 

To  DEFEAT.     To  disfigure,  or  change 
the  features. 

yollow  thou  these  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour  witli  an 
usuri>ed  beard.  Oih.,  i,  3. 

'i  hat  is,  disfigure  thv  countenance. 
DEFE.ATURE.     Alteration  of  features, 
deformitv. 

What  ruins  arc  in  me  that  can  he  found 
Uy  him  not  ruin'd?  then  id  he  thf  (rmuiKi 
Oi  mv  ilrfrittitres.    My  decayed  fair  (lituniN) 
A  suntiy  look  of  his  would  so>mi  rep:iir. 

Com.  of  i:.,  i.,  i. 
And  cjaefnl  hours,  with  time's  deforincd  hand. 
Have  u  ritten  strange  defeatures  iu  m\  face. 

Itid.,  V,  1. 
To  miuilc  Iieauty  with  infinuities 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature. 

Sh.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  439. 
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Also  defeat : 

ITie  inequalitv  of  our  power  will  yield  luc 
Nuthinic  but  loss  in  tlicjr  defeaturt. 

B. .    Fl.  Thierry  ami  Theod.,  i,  2. 

fDEFECT.     Imperfect. 

Where  though  their  service  was  drffct  and  lame, 
Th'  Almighties  mercy  did  arcept  the  same. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

tTo   DEFECT.      To   damage;    lo' in- 
jure. 

Who  is't  will  sav  so,  men  may  mnch  suspect ; 
But  vet,  my  lori,  none  can  mv  life  drfcct. 

Troubles  of  Queene  E'ltzabeth,  1639. 

fDEFECTION.     A  falliug  off. 

On  a  discourse  of  necromancy,  the  marquess  thus 
delivered  himself,  that  as  none  can  be  scholars  in  a 
school,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  master  thereof, 
so  none  can  study  and  put  in  practise  the  circles 
and  art  of  maK<c)c,  without  committing  a  horrible 
drfection  from  God. 

Apothegms  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  1669. 

tDEFECTlOUS,  or  DEFECTUOUS. 
Deficient,  imperfect. 

Pcrcliance  in  some  one  dffectiovs  peecc,  we  m.-iy  find 
a  bU-mish.  Sydney's  /tvofof/y  for  I'oetry. 

Yet  in  initli  it  is  very  defect ttons  in  the  circumstances, 
which  {oieves  me,  because  it  might  not  remains  as  an 
exact  uiikIcU  of  all  tragedies.  I^r  it  is  fanltie  both  in 
place  and  tinir,  the  two  necessarie  companions  of  alt 
coi-poral  actions.  IMd. 

DEFENCED,  part.,  for  defended,  or 
rather  fortified ;  npplied  to  cities. 
It  occurs  four  or  five  times  in  the 
puhlic  version  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
word  commonly  used  there  is  fenced^ 
which  appears  much  more  frequently. 
It  is  cited  also  from  Fairfax,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  See  Todd's 
Johnson. 

tThis  Gospell  with  invincible  courage,  with  nire  con- 
stancy, with  hole  zeale,  she  hath  maintained  iu  her 
owne  (uuntries  without  change,  and  defmucd  against 
all  kingdomes  that  sought  change. 

Lylie's  Euphues  attd  his  England. 

To  DEFEND.    To  forbid.   Defendre.Vr. 

W^hen  1  like  your  favour;  for  God  defend  the  lute 
should  be  like  the  case.  Much  Ado,  ii,  1. 

It  has  been  so  interpreted  in  the 
following  passage,  but  there  it  is  not 
so  clear : 

And  heaven  itfend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 

For  she  id  u  ith  me.  0th.,  i.  3. 

And  I  defend 
All  melting  ioints  and  fingers  that's  my  bari^uiir', 
I  do  defeiuOtm  any  thing  like  action.  ' 

B.  Jons.  DrvWs  an  Ass,  i  4. 
Great  Jove  defend  the  mischiefcs  now  at  hand. 

Ferrez  ami  Forres,  ().  PI.,  i,  129. 

This  usage  has  been  exemplified  from 
various  authors,  and  some  much  later ; 
but  is  now  relinquished.  See  John- 
son, Defend,  4.  Defence  has  been 
similarly  used. 
DEFIANCE.     Refusal,  rejection. 

Take  my  defiance: 
Die,  perish  I  might  but  my  bending  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed. 

Meas.for  M.,  lii,  1. 


DEFLY,  for  Deftly,  which  see. 
DEFT.     Neat,  dexterous,  elegant. 

For  their  knowledge  is  only  of  things  present,  quickly 
sublimed  u  ith  the  deft  tile  of  time. 

Ltiigua,  O.  PI.,  v,  175. 
He  said  1  were  a  deft  lass.        Brome's  ^ortheru  Lass. 

The  following  is  a  purposed  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  deftest : 

Yea,  marry,  tliat's  the  eft  est  way.       Much  Ado,  iv,  2. 
A  preiiy  court  leg,  and  a  deft,  d'^pper  personage. 

Chapman,  May  IMy,  i,  1. 
+Thei  e  he  was  aw  are  of  a  drft  young  maus. 
As  ever  walk'd  on  the  way. 

Eobiti  Hood  and  his  cousin  Scarlet. 

DEFTLY.  Neatly,  dexterously.  Spenser 
has  written  it  dej^y  and  deflt/. 

Come,  high  or  low, 

Thvself  Hud  olfire  deftly  show.  Macb.,  i\,  1. 

Deftly  deck'd  with  all  costiv  jewels,  like  puppets. 

^eehire  of  Romish  Ch  ,Zb. 
And  perching  deftly  on  a  ouakitig  spray, 
Nye  tyr'd  herself  to  make  ner  hearer  stay. 

Broume's  Brit  Past.,  ii,  3,  p.  92. 

To  DEFY.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  re- 
nounce. 

No,  1  defy  all  ronnsel,  all  redress.       A'.  John,  in,  ♦. 

All  studies  here  1  solemnly  defy. 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke. 

1  Uen.  IF,  i,  3. 
Vain  pleasures  I  nblior,  all  things  defy. 
That  teach  not  to  despair,  or  how  to  die. 

Four  Prentices  of  L.,  U.  PL,  vi,  47». 
Foole!  savd  the  pagan,  I  Ihy  gift  defye, 
Bui  use  tfiy  fortune  as  it  doth  befall. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  52. 

DEGENDER,  r.  To  degenerate.  A 
word  peculiar  to  Spenser. 

So  that  next  offspring  of  the  Maker's  love, 

Next  to  Himself  in  glorious  degree 

Degenderintf  to  hate,  fell  fram  aliove 

Through  pride.  Uyiinir  to  Hear.  Lote,  1.  92. 

To  DEIIORT.  To  dissuade.  Dehortor, 
Lat. 

1  will  write  down  to  ih'  country,  to  dehort 

The  gentry  from  coming  hither,  letters 

Or  sti-ange  dne  news.         The  Wits,  0.  PI.,  viii.  486. 

Both  this  and  dehortation  are  rather 
affected  th.nn  obsolete;  and  have  bee:i 
used  by  authors  of  various  times. 
DEJECT.     Dejected,  in  a  low  state. 

And  1.  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 

Haml.,\\\,  1. 
What  can  be  a  more  deject  spirit  in  a  man,  than  to  Iny 
his  hands  under  every  one's  horses'  feet,  to  do  hnu 
senicc,  as  thou  dost.  B.  Jf-  Fl.  Lore's  Cure,  li,  1 . 

tDELAYED.     Diluted. 

Vinuin  dilutum,  lymphatum.  vSoprj^.      Vin   trenipe. 
Wine  delayed  and  mixed  with  water.        iSoiuencUtcr. 

DELE-WINE.  Said  to  be  a  species  of 
Rhenish ;  certainly  a  foreign  wine, 
but  I  know  not  whence  named,  unless 
it  was  imported  at  Deal,  and  then  it 
should  be  spelt  accordingly.  But 
Ben  Jonson,  who  wa.«*  a  correct  man, 
spelt  it  thus : 

Do  not  look  for  Paracelsus'  man  among  them,  thit  lie 
pruinised  you  out  of  white  bread  and  Dele-wine. 

Masq.  of  Mercury  I'indic,  vii,  253,  GiJ. 
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Wbrre  Deal  a  d  buckrngge,  aud  what  strauKe  wines 

else 
St  i  1 1  flow.  Shirley**  Ladv  of  Pleasure. 

A  DELF,  DELFT,  or  DELVE.  From 
the  Saxon  delfan^  to  dig.  A  quarry, 
ditch,  or  channel.  It  is  only  n  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

Before  their  flowing  channels  are  detected 

Some  lesser  delfU,  the  founiHin's  bottom  soundiog, 

Draw  out  the  baser  streams  the  springs  annoying. 

FUt.  Furple  Isl,  m.  13. 
The  delft  would  be  so  flonn  with  waters,  that  no  gins 
or  machines  could  stifllce  to  keep  them  dry. 

Ray  OH  Creation. 

tDELICATE.     A  delicacy. 

Come,  come,  m^  lovely  fair,  and  let  us  try 
These  rural  delteatea;  where  thou  and  1 
May  melt  in  private  flames,  and  fear  no  stauder  by. 

Quarle**$  Embiems. 

DELICES.  Delights.  Delices,  Fr.  h 
must  be  observed,  that  Spenser  always 
uses  it  as  of  three  syllables. 

.\i>d  now  he  luis  pour'd  out  his  ydlc  mind 

in  dainty  t/r/icri  and  lavish  joys.    /'.  <2  .  H.  ^'.  28 

See  also  IV,  x,  6. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  other  authors ; 
but  Mr.  'iodd  has  produced  an  in- 
stance from  a  modern  prose  writer, 
who  probably  meant  only  to  ornament 
his  style  with  a  French  word. 
tDELICIOUSNESS.  Luxury,  extra- 
vagance. 

Further  now  to  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  de- 
lutonnuss,  and  to  root  out  utterly  aesire  to  get  and 
'^':itlier,  lir;  made  another  third  law  for  eating  and 
drinkini;.  North's  Plutarch,  Lyeurgus. 

DELIGHPED  is  used  occasionally  by 
Shakespeare  for  delightful,  or  causing 
delight ;  delighted  in. 

And,  noble  siiniior, 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

0/A..  i,3. 
Whom  best  1  love,  I  cross,  to  nuikc  my  gift 
The  more  delay 'd,  delighted.  Cyntb.,  v,  4. 

This  therefore  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  following  passage,  which  has  so 
much  exercised  the  critics : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  delighted  bpirit 
To  bathe  in  tiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice. 

J/r<M.  for  M.,  iii,  1. 

tDELIGHTSOMELY,  adv.  With  de- 
light. 

Yet  laughed  delightsomely.      Chapm.  Uom.  II.,  ii,  235. 

DELl'VER.  Active,  nimble.  Skinner 
says,  perhaps  for  delivered,  as  being 
prompt,  and  ready  for  delivery  or  use ; 
but  it  is  from  deliore,  old  Fr.,  in  the 
same  sense.     See  Cotgrave. 

Having  chosen  his  soldiers,  of  nimble,  leane,  and 
df'iieer  men.  Uoliush  .vol.i,  n  6.  col.  1. 

All  of  them  being  tall,  quicke,  and  drlieer  persons. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  C  c  c  5. 


With  rollitrs  ihey  be    yok*d  to  prore  the  arm  at 

length. 
Like    bulls    set    head  to  head  with    mere  dfli'ter 

strength.  Drayt.  Polyulb.,  Song  1,  p.  6UJ. 

fBrave  archers,  and  deliver  men,  since  nor  bclore  so 

good: 
Those  tooke  from  rich  to  give  the  poore .  and  niaiined 

Robin  Hood.  IVanter's  Albiom  England. 

fDELIVER.      The   challenge    of    the 
highwayman. 

Untillsome  booty  doth  aproach  him  nye. 
To  whom  a  loude  deliver  he  shall  ci^e, 
Usinge  such  trii  kes  till  he  to  Tyburne  goe ; 
Yet  this  not  all,  I  will  not  leave  liim  soe. 

The  Newe  Jfetamorphosis,  1000.  MS. 

fib  DELIVER.     To  state,  to  express 
oneself,  to  deliver  a  message. 

Who  sent  OUvares  to  accompany  him  back  lo  the 
prince,  wheie  he  kneeld  and  kisd  liis  hand,  and  liugd 
nis  thighs,  and  delirerd  how  unuicasurably  glad  his 
Catholic  m^esty  was  of  his  coming. 

Howell'i  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

DELIVERLY,  adv.    Neatly,  adroitly. 

Swim  with  your  bodies. 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  drli'rerly. 

Ji. .}'  Fl.  Ttco  Noble  K.,  iii,  5. 

fDELIVERNESS.     Activity. 

But  after  hec  had  made  choise  of  a  companie  very 
lightly  appointed,  such  as  for  lively  vigour  anJ 
deliternesse  of  IkkUc  surpasssd  all  others,  with  them 
hee  went  loorth 

Jlolland's  AmmianM  Marcellinns,  1609. 

DELIVERY.     Activity. 

But  the  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery. 

WotUm. 

In  a  passage  inadvertently  cited  by 
Mr.  Todd  from  Sidney,  it  is,  in  fact, 
used  only  in  the  common  sense,  as 
the  context  plainly  shows : 

Delirer  that  strength  more  nimbly,  or  become  the 
delivery  more  gracefully. 

f  DELL.     A  cant  term  often  met  with 
in  old  writers. 

Dells,  are  young  bucksom  wenches,  ripe,  and  prone  to 
vcncry,  but  have  not  yet  been  debaucn'd. 

Dunlon's  Ladies  Dictionary,  16&(. 

fDELUCITATE. 

Deliicitating  Flora's  painted  liide. 


Redeemes  Arion  from  the  hunxry  wolfe, 

hauKii 
Threw  Pander  m  the  damb'd  Venetian  gnlfe. 


And  with  conglutinating  hauzhty  pride, 


TayUn^s  Workes,  1630. 

DELVE.  *.  A  ditch,  or  dell.  The  verb 
to  delve,  or  dig,  is  hardly  obsolete ; 
this  substantive  has  long  been  so. 
Spenser  has  it  frequently. 

Guyon  flnds  Mammon  in  a  dehe 
Sunning  his  treasure  hore. 

Spens.  F.  0.,  II,  vii,  .\.rg. 

Ben  Joiison  also  has  used  it.  See 
Todd.  It  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
Delf,  above. 
DEMEAN,  ».  The  original  sense  of 
this  word  is  certainly  to  behave,  or 
conduct  one's  self;  whence  demea- 
nour, carriage  or  behaviour:  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  use  of  it  in  the  sense 
of  to  lessen  or  disgrace  the  person,  is 
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altogether  a  corruption,  suggested  by 
the  syllable  mean.  But  a  compouiifi, 
signifying  to  make  mean,  would 
properly  be  to  bemean,  not  demean. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  therefore,  whom  Mr. 
Todd  cites  as  authority,  must  be  con- 
BJdered  as  having  fallen  into  a  common 
error.  In  the  passage  from  Shake- 
ppeare,  behave  makes  equally  good 
sense. 

Now  out  of  doubt  Antipliolis  is  mud. 
Else  he  would  never  so  dfineaii  liiniself. 

Com.  Errors,  iv,  3. 

The  change   should   be  resisted,   be- 
cause  its   tendency    is   to   introduce 
confusion ;    and    the    corruption     is 
growinji:  comnion. 
DEMEAN,  *.     Behaviour,  demeanour. 

Of  all  the  vile  deniran€,  and  uaagt;  bad. 

Sprm.  F.  Q.,  VI,  vi,  18. 
All  kind  aud  courteous,  and  of  Rwcet  deituane. 

Lyijf's  tfbiu.  lit  the  Moon,  C  3. 

fDEMENCY.  Madness.  Occurs  in 
the  play  of  Timon,  ed.  Dycc,  p.  32. 

DEMERIT  was  formerly  synonymous 
with  merit,  and  that  sense  was  more 
classical  than  the  contrary,  which  has 
since  prevailed,  demereo  being  even 
stronger  than  mereo. 

Besides,  if  things  jro  well, 
Opinion,  that  m  slicks  on  Marctus,  shall 
Ol  his  dcMrrits  rub  Cuiumius.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

My  dfinerit* 
Mny  speak  un1)oiim'ltcd,  to  as  pruud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd.  OthtUo,  i,  2. 

Wc  have  heard  so  much  of  your  demerits, 
Thut  'twere  injustice  not  to  cherish  you. 

Shirley's  Humorous  Courtier. 

Onr  present  sense  of  the  word  comes 
from  the  French,  and  both  appear  to 
have  been  upon  the  change  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Sec  Cot^rave,  in 
Demerit  e. 
tDEMlT.     To  dismiss. 

Let  us  here  demit  one  spider  and  ten  flise. 

Heywood's  ^^pidrr  and  Flie,  1556. 

DEMOGORGON.  A  formidable  deitv, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  grandsire 
of  all  the  gods ;  made  known  to 
modern  poets,  Italian  and  English,  by 
the  account  of  Boccace,  in  his  Genea- 
logia  Deorum.  Bentley  on  Milton 
(Par.  L  ,  ii,  96o)  says  contemptuously, 
"Boccace,  I  suppose,  was  the  first 
that  invented  this  silly  word  Demo- 
yorynny  But  it  was  mentioned  by 
Lutatius,  or  Lactantius  Placidus,  the 
scholiast  on  Statins.  All  the  learning 
on   the  subject    is    accumulated  in 


Heyne's  Opuscula  Academica,  torn,  iii, 
Prol.  17.  He  supposes  it  derived 
from  DemiurffuSy  and  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  systems  of  magic.  The  very 
mention  of  this  deity's  name  was  said 
to  be  tremendous,  wherefore  Lucan 
and  Statins  only  allude  to  it.  See 
Jortin.  on  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  .37. 
Spenser  also  says  of  Night, 

Tliou  wast  bcgol  in  Demogoryon's  hall, 
Aud  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 

He   is   mentioned  also    in     Locnne, 

Sh.  Snppl.,  ii,  199. 

Ben  Jonson,  apparently  with  the  same 

notion    that   Dr.    Bentlev   afterwards 

took  up,  calls  him  **  Boccace's  Demo- 

gorgon:' 

Boccacc's  Demooorgon,  thousands  more. 

All  abstract  riddles  of  our  store.  Aleh.,  ii,  1. 

Tasso,  in  imitation  of  Statius,  has 
alluded  to  this  awful  name  without 
mentioning  it.  The  passage  is  thus 
rendered  by  Fairfax  : 

1  have  not  yet  forgot,  for  want  of  use, 

Wliat  dreadful  terms  bcloii<;  this  sacred  feat ; 

Mv  tonjnie,  if  still  >our  stubborn  hearts  refuse. 
That  so  much  dreaded  name  can  still  repeat. 

Which  heard,  •:reiit  Dis  cannot  himself  excuse, 
Hut  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat ; 

0  jrrcai  and  fe;u:ful ! more  he  would  have  said. 

But  that  he  saw  the  sturdy  sprites  obey'd. 

Fuirf.  Tnsso,  xiii,  10. 

DEMURE,  c.  To  look '  demurelv. 
Perhaps  peculiar  to  Sliakespcan*. 

Your  Wife  Octavia,  with  lier  modest  eyi*s. 
And  still  citnclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
DeuiHriiifj  upon  me.  Aut.  and  CI.,  iv,  13. 

DEMURELY,  adv.,  foe  solemuhj.  Also 
peculiar  to  him. 

The  hand  of  death  hath  raut^ht  him, 
Hark  how  tlie  drums  demurely  wake  the  slet  pcc«j. 

Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  0. 

tDEMI-CASTOR.     A  sort  of  hat. 

Nor  shall  any  liats,  oilled  demy-easlurs,  be  henceftir:!; 
made  lo  be  sold  here;  but,  as  they  art;  demanded  i.i 
toreig^i  parts,  they  may  be  exported  beyond  sea. 

Anderson's  Origin  of  Commfrcc. 

fDEMI- LANCE.  A  light  horseman, 
armed  with  a  lance,  answering  to  our 
lancer. 

Lancearii.  Les  lances.  T\ic  danylauces.  NomruclatKn . 

DEN.  A  word  of  no  siguitication. 
occurring  in  the  phrase  good  den. 
which  is  a  mere  corruption  of  good 
e'en,  for  good  evening.  This  saluta- 
tion was  used  bv  our  ancestors  as 
soon  as  noon  was  past,  after  which 
time,  good  morrow,  or  good  day,  wa.s 
esteemed  improper.  This  fully  appears 
from  this  passage  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 
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Kurae  God  ye  good  morron*,  gentlenieti. 
Merc.  God  ye  good  dot,  fair  geiitlew  uuuiu. 

Upon  being  thus  corrected,  the  Nurse 
asks,  Whether  it  is  ^ood  den?  ihnt  is, 
whether  the  time  is  come  for  using 
that  expression  rather  than  the  other? 
to  which  Mercutio  replies,  that  it  is ; 
for  that  the  dial  now  points  the  hour 
of  noon,  ii,  4.  "God  ye  good  den'' 
is  a  contraction  of  "  God  give  you 
a  good  evening." 

God-dig  you  den^  is  a  further  corrup- 
tion of  the  same,  and  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Costard,  in  Love's  L.  L., 
iv,  1.  It  arose  perhaps  only  from  a 
hasty  pronunciation  of  God  you  good 
den.  We  now  wish  good  morning  till 
dinner  time,  tliough  the  di'.iner  it*  put 
off  to  supper  time. 
To  DENAY,  for  to  deny. 

If  York  liave  ill  deiuean'd  uimself  in  1-  raiu-i-, 
Tlten  let  him  be  deuay'd  the  rezentBhip. 

2  i/«<.  r/.  i,  3. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  first 
folio ;  the  modern  editions  read 
deny^d. 

And  none  be  left  that  pilgrims  mijfht  daiaif 
To  Bee  Christ's  tomb,  aim  pruniis'u  vows  to  pav. 

ta'irf.  JViw./i,  23. 
I  never  ought  that  they  drair'd  druaird 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  2JJ. 
Fnll  often  as  1  durst,  I  have  assay 'd 

With  humble  words,  the  princess  to  require 
To  name  the  man,  which  she  hath  so  dciiayd. 
That  it  abosh'd  me  furtlier  to  rrquire. 

Taucr.  and  Gism.,  O.  PL,  ii,  189. 
Let  tribute  be  appeased  and  so  stayed, 
Aud  let  not  wuntt'd  fealtv  be  dennyrd. 

1st  Fart  'ofJerou.,  0.  PI.,  iii,  100. 

DENAY,  8.     Denial. 

To  her  in  haste ;  jrive  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  iiu  deuo^. 

Tied,  y.,  ii.  4. 

DENTIE.     Scarce.     Perhaps  corrupted 
from  dainty. 

For  horses  in  that  region  are  but  d fit  lie. 
But  elephants  and  camels  they  have  plentie. 

Hnrr.  Ariost.,  xxxviii.  29. 
Cups.  C'lndiesticks,  and  bowb  of  stones  most  dentie. 
Of  precious  substance,  and  of  sundrie  line. 

Ibid.,  xliii,  126. 

fDENTIZE.     To  change  the  teeth. 

Tliev  tell  a  tale  of  the  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who 
lived  until  she  was  seven  score  years  uUl ;  that  she 
did  deiitize  twice  or  thrice,  casting  her  old  teeth,  and 
others  coming  in  their  place. 

Bacon's  Nattirtil  Wslorg.  cent,  viii,  sect,  755. 

fTo  DENUDATE.     To  strip. 

Who  ruined  have  Evandcrs  stock  and  state, 

And  strongly  did  th'  Arcadians  deiiudnle 

Of  all  their  arms?  Vinfil,  kg  Vicars,  1G32. 

tloDENY.     To  refuse. 

I  clearly  do  dntg 
Ti»  yield  my  wife,  but  all  her  wealth  I'll  render  wil- 
lingly. C/iapiiuut,  llu.ii.  If.,  vii.  3(KJ. 
My  lord,  lor  to  detige  my  soveraignes  Irauiitie, 
Were  to  drop  precious  stones  into  the  heapcs 
Wlieuce  they  nr»t  come.        P/wy  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 


fTo  DEPART.     To  separate,  or  divide. 

Right  wursliipfnll,  understanding  how  like  Scilirus  tlu- 
Scyihians  fagot  you  are  all  so  lied  togither  with  the 
brutherly  bond  ot  amitie,  that  nodi\1sionor  dissentton 
can  depart  you.  Lodge,  Hits  Miserie,  1596. 

DEPART,  *.  Departure,  •  or  going 
away. 

But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring?  at  luy  dfjiart 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia.  Ttco  dent.,  v.  4 

Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  Cuuld  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  vour  loss,  and  \\u  depart. 

3  Urn.  ri,  ii.  1. 
My  lords,  1  lind  in  charge 
At  my  depart  from  Spain,  this  embassage. 

Jeronguu),  Ist  part,  0.  PI.,  iii,  70. 

DEPARTING,  or  DEPARTURE.  Part- 
ing, or  separation. 

A  deadly  groan  like  life  and  death's  deparl'mg. 

3  Hnt.  ri,  ii,  G 

Where  the  qtiartos  read, 

Like  life  and  death's  departure. 

Still  it  is  not  very  good  sense ;  for 
what   is    the   separation    of    life  and 
death  ? 
To  DEPART    WITH.      To  part  with, 
to  give  up. 

John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  wnole. 
Hath  wiUingly  'feparted  tcith  a  part.        A'.  Jo^ni,  ii.  2. 
Speak  wliat  you  list,  that  time  is  yours;  my  rijjlit 
1  Iiuve  di'partrd  vith.  It.  Jons.  Drv.  an  Ass,  \,  4. 

laith,  sir,  I  can  hardly  depart  teitk  ready  money. 

li.JoHS.  Erery  Man  out  of  It.,  i\ .  7 
I  may  drpart  tcith  little  whilr  I  live; 
Stjiuethiug  1  may  cast  to  vou.  not  niiirb. 

H.SFL  Tin,  yoUeK..u.  1. 
The  feloc  shewed  himaelfe  us  lothe  to  depart  with  any 
nionev,  as  if  Diogenes  had  said,  &c. 

Idall,  Apoph th . ,  foL  94,  C 

In  many  other  modes  of  usage.,  also, 
to  depart  was  synonymous  with  to 
part.  In  the  office  of  Marriage,  in 
our  Liturgy,  the  form  originally  stood 
"till  death  us  depart"  exactly  as  in 
the  following  quotation,  hut  now 
altered  to  "till  death  us  do  part.'' 
See  Todd. 

Aye,  'till  death  U8  depart,  love. 

Mis.  of  Inf.  Marriage,  0.  PI.,  v,  14. 
I  hare  departit  it  'mong  my  poor  neighl)our;i. 
To  speak  your  hu-gess.  B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  ii,  fi. 

To  weet  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray. 
And  to  depart  them  if  so  be  he  niay. 

Spens.  F.  O,  VI,  ii,  4. 
The  world  shall  not  depart  us  'till  wee  dn*. 

Bob.  E.  of  Huntiiigd.,  D  1. 

\To  DEPELL.  To  drive  away,  to 
rebut. 

And  where  my  metre  is  xyait  dogrell. 

The  effect  of  the  whvch  no  wise  man  wyl  drprll. 

Borde's  introduction  of  Knoicledt/e,  n.  d. 

DEPENDANCE,  or  DEPENDENCY. 
The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel 
when  duels  were  first  in  vogue; 
meaning,  as  it  seems,  the  affair  de- 
pending. The  punctilios  established 
by  Caranza,  and  followed  by  the 
coxcombs  of  the  age,  are  a  subject  of 
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constant  ridicule  to  our  early  dra- 
matic writers.  See  particularly  As 
you  like  it,  v,  4,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii,  3. 

Tlic  basUnsido  !  n  most  proper  and  sufHctcnt  depend- 
11  nee,  Avarraiited  liy  the  jn'eat  Ciinitiza. 

Ji.  Jons.  Et.  J/,  ill  fiis  //.,  i,  5. 
Your  lii«;h  otfers 
Tauylit  by  tlif  mastci-B  of  deprudeHcies, 
Thai  by  comiMtundiiii:  differunres  'tM'ecii  otliers, 
Sunjilv* their  own  necei'sities,  Milh  me 
WilJ  never  curiy'l.  B  .j-  /7.  Eld.  Bro.,  v,  1. 

You  will  not  hud  there 
Yciur  masters  of  drfjenJetinrf.  to  take  up 
A  drunken  brawl.  Mafshig.  Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  1. 

This  office,  o{  master  of  dependencies, 
Meercraft  pretends  to  have  formed 
into  a  regular  court,  in  the  play  of 
the  Devil's  an  Ass,  above  cited. 
The  prosecution  and  termination  of  a 
dependance  are  very  humorously  re- 
presented by  Beaumont  and  Fletciier, 
in  the  fifth  act  of  Love's  Pilgrimage, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is 

Why  Iicre  is  a  dependance  ended. 
•  *  *  •  • 

My  love,  what  say  you  ?    Could  Caranza  himself 
Cury  a  busiuess  better.  ^^cene  hut. 

fDEPOPULACY.  Depopulation.  A 
word  used  by  Chapman  (Horn.  Ba- 
trach.) 

Mars  answered :  0  Jove,  neither  slie  nor  I, 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  depopulacy 
Ifrom  off  the  frogs. 

tTo  DEPRAVE.     To  traduce,  or  vilify. 

My  heart  is  in  my  mind's  strife  sad, 
Wlien  Troy  (out  of  her  much  distress  she  and  her 

friends  have  had 
By  thy  procurement)  doth  deprave  thy  noblesse  in 

mine  ears.  Chapman,  Horn.  II.,  vi,  560. 

tDKPULSORY.     Deprecatory. 

And  forsaking  his  conch  or  pallet  that  lay  upon  the 
very  ground  (as  bein^  risen  when  it  was  now  midnight) 
in  making  supplication  and  prater  unto  the  gods  by 
the  mcancs  of  certaine  depulsone  sanifircs. 

Holland's  Jmmianui  Marcdliunf,  1609. 

To  DERACINATE,  r.     To  root  up. 

While  that  the  coulter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savag'ry.    Uen.  V,  v,  2. 
Divert,  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  Jixurc.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  i,  3. 

fDERBY-ALE.  Apparently  a  choice  ale 
in  Elizabeth's  time.  Sir  Lionel  Rash, 
in  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  says, 

I  have  sent  my  dau^thter  this  morning  as  far  as 
Pimli(?o  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Derb^  ale,  that  it  may 
fetch  a  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

fDERISORY.  Derisive.  The  term  is 
used  in  a  pamphlet  dated  1646,  Brit. 
Bibl.,  i,  309. 

DERNE.  adj.  Secret.  From  the  Saxon 
dyrnaHy  to  hide.  So  Tyrwhitt  ex- 
plains it  in  Chaucer ;  and  so  it  may 
mean  in  the  foiluwiug  passage  : 


Who,  wounded  with  report  of  beauties  pride. 
Unable  to  rcstraine  his  drme  desire. 

Trag.  of  Wars  of  Cyrus ;  mpud  CapA 

But  its  derivatives  are  ditferentlv 
applied  by  Spenser  and  others. 

+He  ni:iy  th'  cntnisted  shaft  out  let 
With  derner  nuiiiiie  and  winged  tayie  in  hearts  blood 
wet.  A  Herrings  Tityle,  IdW. 

[It  was  even  in  Elizabeth's  time  an 
almost  obsolete  word.] 

f  Merlin  him  clcpid  to  an  heme. 
And  to  him  told  tales  derue. 

Arthonr  and  3Ierlia,  p  4t. 

To  DERNE,  17.  n.  To  hide  one's  self. 
to  skulk. 

But  look  how  soon  they  heard  of  H<»lofcme 
Their  courage  quail'd,  and  they  began  to  derue. 

Hudson  IDu  Bartnsl,  in  Engl.  Pan*.,  cited  by 
G.  Mason. 

DERNFUL,  as  used  by  Spenser,  or  his 
friend,  L.  Bryskett,  seems  to  mean 
dismal,  or  sad. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage  this  lucklesse  clmn;^  foretold 
By  dcrnfitll  noise.  Thestylis,  v.  fc9. 

Todd's  Spenser,  viii,  p.  7^^- 
DERNLY,  adv.     Sadly,  or  mournfully, 
in  the  first  of  the  following  passages; 
severely,  rather,  in  the  second. 

Had  not  the  la(hi'.  which  bv  him  stood  bound, 

herubj  unto  her  called  to  abstain 

From  doinj:  him  to  die.  Sprmt.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xii,  3k 

Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 

Their  puissance,  whilom  full  drrnlg  tried. 

F.  Q.,  Ill,  i.  U. 

DEROGATE,  adj,,  for  derogated,  de- 
graded,  degenerated. 

Ihry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase. 

And  from  her  deronate  body  never  spring 

A  babe  to  honour  her.  Lear,  i,  4. 

DEROGATELY,  adv.    With  derogation. 

That  1  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  conceni'd  me.  Ant.  uitU  Cf..  ij.  2. 

DERRICK.  The  name  of  the  common 
hangman,  at  the  time  when  some  of 
our  old  plays  were  produced. 

Pox  o'  the  fortune-teller!  Would  Derrick  huii  J»oin 
his  fortune  seven  years  ago!— to  cmss  my  h»\i-  tliU!>. 

Puritan,  iv,  1,  Suppl.  io  Sh  .  ii,  O'i, 
lie  rides  circuit  with  the  devil,  anil  l)rrt  ick  must  be 
his  host, and  T) borne  the  innc  at  uhich  he  will  h.'lit. 

Brl.nnn  of  Lund .,  If.lC. 

It  is  asserted  in  an  old  ballad,  that  he 
had  been  condemned  for  a  rape,  and 
was  saved  bv  the  earl  of  Essex  : 

JJerick,  thou  kuow'st  at  Coles  1  s;i\'d 

Thy  life  lost  for  a  rape  there  done. 
Where  thou  tin  self  canst  testifie 

Thine  owne  hand  three  and  twentv  hung. 
Ballad,  entitled.  Upon  the  Earle  of  ^srx  his  Ihnth. 

Speaking  of  thieves  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  Gayton  says. 

And  a  father  all  Oiese  have,  Derich,  or  his  successor, 
and  the  mother  of  the  grand  fmnily,  Maria  Sn.<S' 
Marsupia,  (Moll  Cutpurse)  who  is  sclilom  tnniiilrd  at 
the  loss  of  any  of  them,  having  many,  and  to  spare 

Festirutis  y'otij,  p.  {HO. 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  KioO,  when 
those  Notes  were  pubhshed,  Derrick 
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was  dead.  From  this  wight  was  I 
Tormed  the  mock  name  of  Derrick- 
iastroei,  in  Henlv'a  DiBcnvery  of  n  I 
Xe»  World. 

Tliii  it  inhabited  onl;  vith  HijnuU.  beadlH.  dcputy- 
cODitabln,  and  liemei-jutfoti.  ' 

Explnined  in  the  nmrglD,  "  Hnngmen,  , 
and  other  executionert."     P.  174. 
DERKING-DO.   Deeds  of  wms.  warlike 
etUerprJBe.      Literally  daring  deed. 

The  tony  7f  me  of  \mai  a  w"\  a™  ' 

Sfai.  Si<-ii.  AbI.,  .s,-pl ,  Bi. 
Hence  also  derring-doer»,  I'or  warlike 
heroes,  by  the  snme  ntiihor.  F.  Q., 
IV,  ii,  3S.  See  Todd.  Spei^ser  lins 
also  derring  fur  conientiou,  in  his 
Eclogue  of  December. 
DESCANT,  *.  What  is  now  called 
music.     The  altering  the 


additional  notes 
out  changing  the  subject ;  which  has 
Iji'fii  well  dcHiieil  to  be  musical  para- 
phrase. The  subject  thus  varied,  was 
cnilcd  the  plain  song,  or  ground. 
See  Plain-song,  and  Prick-song. 

GomI  fiiilli.  Ill,  all  th«  kdici  in  the  coattc  da  pbunly 

rtport. 
T1i:it  nithoiit  nifliliiui  of  llicm  yau  cnn  make  no 
Thi-y  Kte  yiur  plavni  taaf  to  lin^  rfrini„(  upon. 

LipftuH.  thou  Blrik'at  tflo  mucii  iipou  one  iirinif,' 
Tliv  rnllnna  p1niii.Bon|r  gntCB  lay  tvadrr  ears. 
Ljii,:.  Tii  pliiin  iiidml,  tar  Tnilb  no  icicaat  needi. 

ii.jiw'.O.  Fl.,  V,  11». 

Metaphorically,  a  discourse  formed  on 
a  certain  thetne,  like  variatioii»  on  a 
musical  air : 

Anil  (land  iMtaecu  (" o  chnrchnien,  (ood  my  hod. 
For  oil  Ihal  ^roaid  I'll  make  a  huly  dtioial. 

miL  III,  iu,  7. 

See  Ground, 
To  DESCANT,  from  the  ahoTc.  To 
make  division  or  variation  on  any 
particular  subject.  Origiually  ac- 
cented like  the  noun  from  which  it 
was  formed  ;  but  now  mixed  with  the 
class  of  verbs  regularly  accented  ou 
the  last  syllable,  and  in  that  form  not 
obsolete.  See  Elements  of  Orthoepy, 
p.  164. 

And  ititttl  oa  myonndcloniilT. 

a-r*.  ///.  i,  1. 
Ceni'il  Ibou  for  thii,  volu  bomlrr.  la  luntv  nic. 
To  Aiiranl  OD  my  alreninll,  niid  KiVf  thy  verdict ! 

To  DESCRIVE.     To  describe.' 


Let  ber  by  pn»re  of  tliat  whirh  iliB  hu  fyUe 
For  heronii  lirmi,  liiia  uatbrr'iioyilnniBr. 

A  mirror  make  llkc<ri«  o(  me  ffi^nuiS"  *  '' '"' 


fDESlRB,  in  the  sense  of  regret.    Lai. 

deaiderium. 

.\nd  .drm  tea™  guahiiij  from  their  eyes,  nilh  p.i.. 
or  their  kind  mauEer.  Cinpm.  H..  ivii,  3S0. 

tDESIREFUL.     Eager. 

Eyeil  ind  pnyad  Armiila  pail  Ihc  shile 

fTo  DESPEND.     To  expand. 

Soin  nolilc  men  in  Spain  can  drjpnd  SOOOW, 

llt,<cill-i  familiar  L-ll^is.  KM. 

A  DESSB.     A  desk  ;  aiid  of  tite  same 
origin,  viz.,  diaeh.  Germ,  for  a  lable. 


Sprai.F.  C-,  IV,  I,  JO, 

The  word  was  used  by  Chaucer,  but 

not   quite  iu    the  ! 
Todd, 


sense.     See 
To  DETERMINATE.    To  end,  to  bring 

The  fly^dow  hocn  t1ial[  not  iWrnlimU 
The  dalLleu  limit  of  thy  dear  erile.     If.tl,.  II. ,.  3. 
The  adjective  deleratinate  is  also  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  cor- 

TbechaneroflL)  Morth  liiea  theerelaamiiii 

Uj  Willi  in  ILee  ure  all  irUr-ua^li.  SbohI  87. 

To  DETRACT.  Sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  avoid  ;  from  detreeto,  Lat., 
and  therefore  more  properly  to  de- 

treel. 


Whieh  tiling  Bhen  Thenicet  perddTcd  Uiat  Coei 

no nnl  Jr/reff ;  youkimw  th'aolboriiy 
li  mine,  and  1  will  cierelH  it  imniy. 
If  you  provoke  me.  B.  Jom.  linn  /„«,  i 

Detreet  is  here  the  old  reading. 

tTIie  Danea  heanni  thai   the  Scolta  kcr  re 
■il)i  prepared  1' 


lurraeifii  no  iime,  but  foon^iwic^i  prepared  to  iri^i' 
hitlajle.  H^uukii,  1S77, 

The  DEVIL  RIDES  ON  A  FIDDLE- 
STICK. A  proverbial  expression, 
apparently  meant  to  express  anything 
new.  unexpected,  and  strange. 

Hci^h,   heigh  I    the   Btiit  riJ/i  ■»■  .  fMlnlirl . 
wlinfi  the  matter?  1  Bri.  IF.  ii,  t. 

This  is  said  on  the  andden  interruption 
of  the  Hostess  by  the  arrival  of  the 
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Sheriff.  In  tlie  following  passage  it 
is  npplied  to  a  strnnge  fantastic 
humour  of  the  principal  character  : 

I  must  go  sec  him  presrntly, 
For  this  is  such  a  giji ;— lur  rertnin,  gmilemt-n, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddlestick. 

2d  Gent.  I  think  so. 

B.  <y  ff.  JIithioruKS  Lievl.,  ir,  5. 

It  is  imperfectly  given  here  : 

The  devil  'rides,  I  think. 

B.  Ji-  Fl  Wit.  at  set.  jr..  i,  p.  249. 

tDKVIL'S-PATERNOSTER,    /a    say. 
To  grumble. 

I).  Whnt  drcills  pater  ncster  is  this  ho  isaaying?  what 
would  lie?  wliat  snist  tlion  honest  man?  Is  my 
lirother  sit  hrinilr  Terence  in  hnyUsh,\^\^. 

"M)KVAST.     To  (lesMov,  lav  waste. 

Whoes  that  wliich  rails 

With  horrid  terrour  ;iiid  such  nffrightnients, 

.Vs  wJit'U  skath  tires  decast  our  viUirrs? 

Sampson's  lute  Jirrakn-,  lt>36. 

DKVOR,  for  fhvnir.     Duty. 

But  I  wasrhieflv  Ijeui  to  jKiets'  fainnu^  art, 

T')  them  with  all  ruy  detor  1  my  stiulie  did  cnnviTt. 

TittbciciUc's  Poeuis,  11  5. 

+DEVOTORING.     Adulteions. 

Wluit  a  decotoriinj  roiriie  this  is !  He  would  have  hecn 
at  Iwth.  The  Wizard,  a  Play,  1G«). 

fTo  DEVOW.     To  devote. 

Tlic  hesiegcd,  who  were  a  picked  iiuml)er  of  valiant 
men.  and  furnished  with  store  evi-rie  way.  coidd  liv 
no  allurements  l>c  induced  tn  yecld,  but  as  making  fnfl 
•.icc<nint  either  to  win  the  victorie,  «ir  deruic  and  bcliike 
themselves  to  be  cotisiimed  with  the  ashes  of  their 
count  rev,  witliswiod  th«ir  nteiities. 

Holland's  Jiuuiinut's  }/arcrllinii.t,  1609. 

tDEUZAN.     A  specii  s  of  apple. 

X<»r  IS  it  ev'ry  anpic  I  desire. 
Nor  that  wiiicli  pleases  ev'ry  palate  best ; 

'Tiit  not  the  lasting  dencnn  I  require, 
Nor  yet  the  red-cheek'd  queening  I  request. 

Qimrles's  Kuihlr^is. 

tDEXTERICAL.     Dexterous. 

Divine  Plato  afflrmes,  that  those  have  most  dexlerirol 

wits,  who  are  wout  to  be  stird  up  with  a  heavenly 

*      fury.  Oplict  Glasse  of  Hii,nors,  1G39. 

i)lABLO.     The  devil  ;  an  exclamation. 
The  Spanish  name  for  that  personage. 

Wlit>'s  that  that  rings  tl»e  bell  ?     Diablo,  ho ! 

The  town  will  rise.  Othrll.,  ii,  3. 

JJiablo!  what  passions  call  vou  these? 

EdtK.  11,  O.  PI.,  ii,  330. 

DIACLETES.     An  imaginary  precious 
stone,  thus  descrihed  : 

Tor  as  the  precious  stone  diti-le/e.i,  though  it  have 
many  rare  and  excellent  soveniigntics  in  it,  yet  loseth 
them  all,  if  it  be  put  in  a  desid  man's  mouth.' 

Brailk.  Engl.  Genl.,  p.  273. 

This,  I  helieve,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  practice,  if  not  invented, 
at  least  most  used  by  Lyly,  in  his 
Euphues  and  other  works,  that  of 
imagining  a  luiiural  object,  animate 
or  inanimate, and  ascribing  to  it  certain 
curious  properties,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  it  into  a  simile  or 
illustration.  Instances  might  be  given 
lo  a  considerable  extent.     Somelimes 


they  were  content  with  giving  imagi- 
nary properties  to  real  objects,  but  not 
ahvavs. 
ro DIAPER,  r.  To  variegate,  or  adorn 
with  figures,  like  diaper.  From 
diapre,  a  French  heraldic  term,  which 
Du  Cange  derives  from  diasperu9,  in 
low  Latin,  for  a  very  fine  sort  of 
cloth. 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  alun^. 
And  di/ipred  lyke  the  discolord  mead. 

„..        ,    .      .  Speus.Bpiikal.l  30. 

v»  hose  locks,  in  snannjf  nets,  were  like  the  rayts 
Wherewith  the  sun  doth  diaper  the  seas. 

liroicn's  Putt.,  B,  I,  song  i,  p.  !7. 
1  went  alone  to  t:ike  one  of  all  the  other  fr»iP3ul 
flowers  that  diapred  this  vidley. 

Greene's  Qinpfor  an  Upstart  Conrtirr.Bl 

DIBBLE.  A  gardener's  setting  stirk, 
usually  made  of  part  of  the  handle  of 
a  spade,  cut  to  a  point.  The  wort!  s 
still  in  use  among  gardeners. 

ril  not  put 
The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  tlicm. 

mut.T.y  ->. 
1  hrough  ennninjr.  with  dibble,  mke,  mattock,  und  spade. 
By  line  and  by  level  trim  garden  is  mide. 

Tnsser,  Marches  lIusbanJrM,  p.  ;o. 

DICH.  Apparently  a  corruption  of^/o 
it,  or  may  it  do. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apeniantus. 

2'im.  Mh.,  i.  '2. 

Though  this  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  familiar  and  colloquial  form, 
^  it  has  not  been  met  with  elsewhere; 
which  is  a  circumstance  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  is  it  known  to  be  pro- 
vincial. 

tDICK-A-TUESDAY.  The  name  of  a 
hobgoblin,  coupled  in  the  following 
line  with  Will-o*th-wisp.  It  has  not 
been  met  with  elsewhere. 

Ghosts,    hohgohlitts,    Wdl-with.wisi>e.    or    bieW-.". 
Tuesday.  Sn.„p.non's  Vine  Brcd.r.  lGo6. 

DICKER.  The  quantity  of  ten,  of  any 
commodity  ;  as  a  dicker  of  hides  was 
ten  hides,  a  dicker  of  iron  ten  bars. 
See  Fragm.  Antiq.,  p.  192.  Probably 
from  decaSy  Lat. 

Behold,  said  Pas,  a  whole  dicker  of  u  it. 

Pnnbr.  .ire,  p.  .Sn3. 
tl  have  spent  hut  n  gront ;  n  penny  for  n»v  two  ja.h  s, 
a  neuny  to  the  {Mior,  a  ])enny  pot  o"f  ale,  aiid  u  penny 
cake  for  my  man  and  me,  u  dicker  of  cou -hides  cost 
nie.  He'jvooil,  First  P.  of  King  Ed.  If,  lOiO. 

DICKON,  or  DICCON.  A  (amiliar  form 
of  the  name  Richard.  Thus  in  the 
old  rhyme  against  Richard  the  Third  : 

Jockv  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  l>j)Id, 

Vor  hickvii  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold. 

^  .  ^«>A  in.  V.  3. 

One   of  the   characters    in    Gammer 
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Giirton's  Needle  is  Diccon,  the  Bedlem. 
0.  PI.,  vol.  ii. 
DIDDEST.     The  second  person  of  did, 
the  pret.  of  do ;  now   only  used   in 
the  contracted  form  didst. 

And  tliou,  Posthumus,  that  d'lddest  set  up 
y\y  (Jisobedirnce  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 

Cvmb.,  iii,  4. 
That  I  shall  lire,  and  tvll  him  to  his  teetii 
Thu8  diddrst  tliou.  Ha.n!.,  iv,  7. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  ori- 
ginal form  does  not  more  frequently 
occur. 
fDIE.     To  die  in  the  pain,  to  die  in  the 
attempt  to  do  a  thing. 

Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  M7  women,  wholy  bent  to 
revenue  the  viilanies  done  to  theyr  persons  hy  the 
KtLiniiiins,  or  to  dir  In  the  pnyne.  Uoliitshed,  1577> 

tDIEGO,  DON.  A  popular  name  for 
a  Spaniard.  See  Webster's  Works, 
ii.  298. 

Next  fullonres  one,  whose  lines  nloft  doe  ruise 
Don  Coriat,  chiefe  Dir^o  of  oiir  d;iie8. 
To  pniixc  thy  booke,  or  thee,  he  knowes  not  whether, 
It  mukcs  him  stiidv  to  piuise  both,  or  neither. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Tlie  method  I  purpose  to  use,  shall  be,  first  to  expose 
your  fjiults  (I  do  not  mean  nil),  for  thnt  were  as  Diego 
said  of  the  poor  of  liis  parivh.  All  the  {mrish. 

Clifford's  SoUs  upon  Uryden,  1687- 

The  phrase  was  similarly  used  by  the 
French  writers  of  the  »anie  age. 

C'est  Ik  qu'on  d^Ub^rcra 

Comment  la  France  ^ru^rim, 

Kt  non  point  en  vos  coiiiArenccs 

De  donjrereuaes  cons^ueaces, 

Kt  dont  le  scignor  don  Diego 

A  \xr€  d'itiaiiges  er«i. 

L's  Conrriers  de  la  Fronde,  mJ.  Morean,  i,  57. 

DIET.  To  take  diet,  to  be  under  a 
regimen  for  a  disease,  which  anciently 
was  cured  by  severe  discipline  of  that 
kind. 

To  weep  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her 
gnndtini ;  tu  fast,  like  one  that  lakes  diet. 

Tiro  Gent. ,\\,\. 

Priscus  had  tatie  the  diet  nil  the  while. 
Spritiijes  to  catch  Woodcocks,  a  Collect  of  JSpigr^ldlM. 
>ore  the  heavens,  I  look  as  paie  ever  since  as  if  1  had 
ta'en  the  diet  this  spring. 

MarsUm's  What  ijuu  vrill,  iii.  1,  Jhc.  Dr ,  ii,  242. 

See  Tub-fast. 
fDIET-BAG. 

Some  physitians  being  mett  together  to  consult  about 
a  patient,  it  I  was  concluded  a  dift  hagg  should  bee 
niiidr  lor  him.  i«)r which  thev  ndvisd  ni^iny  ingredients, 
and  »oniu  would  have  had  more;  and  one  merrily 
iuter])osd,  as  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  bid  them  jmtt 
in  a  lin\  cock,  and  then  to  bee  sure  hec  would  have 
enough.  Ward's  Diary . 

tDlET-DREAD.  A  sort  of  sweet  cake, 
for  making  which  we  find  the  follow- 
ing directions  in  the  receipt  i)ooks  of 
the  17th  cent. 

IIow  to  make  tine  dirt-bread. — Take  a  i>ound  of  fine 
How  er  twice  or  thrice  drest, and  1  pound  and  aquarter 
ot  tine  9ii;:ur  tinely  beaten,  and  take  seven  new  laid 
t«.'g"^.  »iul  put  away  the  yolk  of  1  of  thnn  and  heat 
iheni  \ery  wrll.and  put  t  or  -J  sp<K)nt'uIs  «tt"  i*0!«i'-waler 
niiion'.s:  l.'i.ni.  ami  then  piit  tiieiu  in  an  aliblaster  or  , 


marble  mortar,  and  then  put  in  the  flower  and  sugiir 
by  degrees,  and  beat  it  or  poand  it  for  the  apace  of 
2  liom-s  until  it  he  pfrfectly  white,  and  then  put  in  au 
ounce  of  carraway-sced,  ilien  butter  your  plates  or 
sawcers,  and  put  in  ot  every  one,  and  so  put  them 
into  the  oven :  If  you  will  have  a  xiass  and  ice  on  the 
top,  you  must  wanh  it  with  a  feather,  and  then  strew 
sugar  very  tinely  beaten  on  the  top  before  you  put  it 
into  the  oven. 

tDlET-DRlNK.     A  sort  of  medicine. 

The  30  of  Aprill.  Wednesday,  a.m.  at  50  past  9,  I 
bcg:in  first  to  tak  my  diet  drinke,  and  that  night  my 
throte  begun  to  lie  sore.  foruuiu's  Diary. 

fDIFFERING.     Angry. 

His  diffrring  fury.         Chapm.  II..  ix,  .'»f}. 

DIFFICILE.     Difficult.     Lat. 

No  matter  so  difficile  for  man  to  find  out, 

No  business  so  dangerous  no  person  so  stowt,  &c. 

Aw  Cfstome,  0. 1*1.,  i.  273. 
Hard  or  dijjicih  be  those  thyngis  that  be  gOfidly  or 
honest  Tacerner's  Adagies,  I)  5. 

This  word   w.is  once  common.     Sec 
Todd. 
tDIFFICULTLY.     With  difficulty. 

Tlicy  nourish  much,  but  diJicHltly  digest,  and  their 
nourishment  is  very  bad,  because  they  themselves 
arc  nourished  in  marshes. 

Passenger  of  Ben  ten  uto,  1  fi  1 2. 

To  DIFFIDE.     To   distrust.      Di/fido, 

Lat. 

For   this    word,    which    Dryden    his 

used,  but  which  was  common  in  older 

authors,  see  Todd. 
diffused"   Wild,  irregular.  coMfiicl. 

I^t  them  from  forth  a  Baw-jiit  ru^b  at  once. 

With  some  diffused  soivz.  .Ufi:  II'.  //'.,  iv,  4. 

To  swearing,  and  stern  hniks,  diffni'd  attire. 

.\nd  evVy  thing  tliat  seemn  mmatn-al.  Urn.  V,  3. 
I  have  seen  an  Knglish  gentleman  ho  difftuieJ  in  his 
suits,  his  doublet  being  for  the  weure  ot  Castih-.  hit 
hose  for  Venice.  &c.  Grrene's  Fareirelt  to  F-die, 

So  Kent,  in  Lear,  i,  4,  talks  ot*  diff'as' 
ing  his  speech,  that  is,  making  it  so 
disordered  that  it  may  be  disguised. 
DIFFUSKDLY.       Irregularly,     wildly, 
ne;;lectful  of  dress. 

riiiiik  upon  lt>ve,  wliichnmkesall  creatures  handsome, 
Seemly  for  eye-sight ;  go  not  so  difTnsedly. 
There  are  great  ladies  jiurjiosc,  sir,  to  visit  you. 

//.  Ji'  Fl.  S'ice  Valour,  act  iiL 

Tiie  stage  direction  immediately  pre- 
ceding this  speech,  and  describing 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
explains  fully  what  is  meant  by  going 
diffusediy:  **  Musick.  Enter  the  pas- 
sionate Cousin,  rudely  and  carelessly 
apparePd,  uiibracM  and  iiMtnis>'d." 
fDIGESTURE.     Digestion. 

And  further,  his  majesty  professed,  that  wee  he  to 
invite  the  devil  to  a  dinner,  he  rIiouUI  have  these 
three  diiihes.  1.  a  pig.  2.  a  )xjle  of  ling,  and  mustard, 
and  :J.  a  jiipe  of  tobacco  lor  diif''*(nre. 

ApothegMS  of  Kim/  Jauirs.  I'tfiO,  p.  I. 

To  DIGHT.     To    deck,   dre^s,   or  pre- 
pare ;   to  put  on. 

Soon  alter  them,  «J1  danneini;  in  a  row. 

The  comely  virijius  came,  with  girlanis  d'.ihf. 

Spe,u.  F.  ^",  1,  .vii,  0 
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But  ere  he  conld  bis  armour  on  lum  Ji^jht, 
Or  pet  his  shield.  /bid.,  I,  vii,  9. 

The  siifns  of  de:it)i  upon  the  prince  appear, 
"With  Just  and  blood  his  locks  were  loathly  dight. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  v,  32. 

Milton  has  used  the  word  : 

storied  windows  riclily  diffht.  II  Penseroso 
+And  as  for  the  rloth  of  my  ladies,  Hen.  Clouehe  putt 
it  to  n  shen-mHn  to  diqkt,  and  lie  sold  the  cloth  and 
ran  awny;  and  yet  after  Hen.  mett  with  him,  and 
gart  him*  be  sett  tn  the  count  re,  till  he  foundc  sewertc 
to  answer  at  the  Gildehall  for  the  cloth. 

PlumptoH  Correspondeucf,  p.  36. 

DIGNE.  or  DYGNE.     Worthy. 

Make  cheer  much  digne,  good  Robert. 

&d'mary,  O.  PI.,  x,  236. 
All  the  worlde  universally  offreth  me,  daie  by  daie,  far 
dearer  and  more  dignt  sacrifices  than  theirs  are. 

Chaloner's  Monti  Encom..  K  2, 

To  DIGRESS.  To  deviate,  or  differ. 
This  word  and  digression  are  now 
only  applied  to  the  arrangement  of 
matter  in  discourse.  Tims  the  meta- 
phorical sense  has  8upplanted  the 
literal. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  in  wax, 
Diyresshiy  fn»m  the  valour  of  a  man. 

Rom.  and  Jul ,  iii,  3. 

This  is  Johnson's  ^th  sense,  and  is 
riirhtlv  said  to  he  no  longer  in  use. 
DIGRESSION.     Deviation. 

I  will  have  that  subject  newly  w  rit  o'er,  that  1  may 
example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 

Lore's  L.  L.,  i,  2. 
llien  my  digression  is  so  vile  and  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Shats.  Rape  of  Lurrece,  Suppl.,  i,  485. 

DILLING.  The  same  as  darling  (dear- 
ling),  a  favorite ;  but  used  rather 
for  the  female,  and  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  fondling  diminutive.  Min- 
shew  explains  it  a  wanton,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  its  origin  to  convey  that 
me.nning,  even  if,  with  him,  we  de- 
rived it  from  diliyo. 

Whilst  the  birds  billing 
Each  one  with  his  dilUng 
The  thickets  still  tilling 
With  amorous  notes. 

Dravt.  Ayuiphal.,  3,  p.  1469. 

Saint  Hellen's  name  doth  bear,  the  dilliitg  of  her 

mother.  Polvolb.,  song  2. 

To  make  up  the  matcli  with  my  eldest  daughter,  my 

wife's  dining,  whom  she  longs  to  call  madam. 

Easltr.  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  206. 

DIMBLE.  The  sante  as  dingle,  that  is, 
a  narrow  vnllev  between  two  steep 
hills. 

Within  a  bushy  dimble  she  doth  dwell, 

Down  in  a  pit,'o'ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars. 

R.  Jotis.  Sad  Sheph.,  ii,  8. 

Mr.  Sympson  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  the  word  to  dingle,  against 
the  testimony  of  all  the  copies;  but 
diwble  has  been  found  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Drayton  : 

And  satyrcs  that  in  slades  and  gloomie  dimhles  dwell. 

Folgolb.,  song  2,  p.  690. 


Anil  in  a  dimbfe  near,  even  fts  a  pbee  dmne. 

IkiJ.,  song  S6,  p.  IIQ 

Dingle  is  still  in  use. 
DIMINUTIVES  appear  to  be  used,  in 
the  following  passage  by  Shakespeare, 
for  very  small  pieces  of  money : 

Most  monster-like  be  shewn. 
For  poorest  Jiminutites,  to  dolts.     Jnt.  and  CI.,  ir.  10. 

Capell  reads,  "for  doits,"  which  woald 
explain  the  former  word  ;  "/or  dolts" 
is  the  original  reading,  which  has 
been  changed  as  above. 
To  DING.  To  strike  violently  dowu, 
to  dash. 

Brought  in  a  frosh  supply  of  halberdiers, 
Whicii  pnnnch'd  his  horse,  and   ding'd   Iiim   to  tke 
jjronnd.  Spanish  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iii,  ISl 

The  hellish  prince,  pini  Pluto,  with  his  maoe 
Uiaq  down  my  soul  to  hell.    Battle  of  Alc^izar,  D  4 
Is  iiug'd  to  hell,  and  vultures  cat  his  heart. 

JUarsiom^s  Satires. 
This  while  our  noble  kine, 
His  broad  sword  brandishing, 
Down  the  French  host  did  dinq. 

Drayt.  Ballad  of  Jgiuc    p  13-^'. 

+ The  butchers  axe  (like  ^reat  Alcides  bat ) 
Diiigs  deadiv  downe  ten  tlioussind  thousand  flat. 

Taylor's  ll'ortes.  IfriO. 
til  stor'd  with  onions,  lis^,  and  garlick. 
With  scraps  of  bread,  it  knows  no  fare  like ; 
For  these  the  neighbours  do  not  swagger, 
Nor  huff,  and  ding,  and  draw  the  di^xer. 

Poor  Bo^m,  1709. 

f  DING-DING.     A  term  of  endearment. 

Loe,  heere  1  come  a  woing  my  ^ng,  ding, 

Loe,  heere  we  come  a  suing  my  darling, 

Loe,  heere  I  come  a  praying,  to  bide>a.  bide-a. 

Tragedy  of  Uoffman^  lC-11 

DING-THRIFT.  A  spendthrift;  one 
who  dings  or  drives  away  thrift,  that 
is  prudence  and  economy. 

No.  but  because  the  ding-thrift  now  is  poore. 
And  knowes  imt  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  morr 

Herrick,  Works,  p.  l>f; 

And  in  Wit's  Bedlam,  1617,  the  ding- 
thrift  and  the  miser  are  satirised  for 
their  opposite  extremes  of  character. 
fDINNERLY,   adj.       Appertaining  to 
dinner,  attending  upon  dinner. 

A  gent,  of  her  nugesties  privi-chamber  comuiing  to  • 
merry  recorder  of  London,  ulraut  some  state  affum-. 
met  him  by  chance  in  the  street  goinz  to  dinner  i<> 
the  lord  raaior.  and  profferred  to  deliTer  him  h's 
cncharge,  but  the  dinnerly  officer  was  so  haat^r  on  his 
way  that  he  refused  to  heare  him,  poasting  him  orer 
to  another  season,  the  gent,  notwithstanding  ^11 
urged  him  to  audience,  without  discovering  either 
who  he  was  or  what  he  would. 

Copley's  Hits,  F^ls,  and  Fitucies,  16U. 

DINNER-TIME.  The  proper  hour  for 
dinner  is  laid  down  by  Thomas  Cogan, 
a  physician,  in  a  book  entitled  the 
Haven  of  Health,  printed  in  1584.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  far  we  have 
since  departed  from  the  rule* 
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Whi-n  ftitiru  Imurcs  bee  past  after  brt-akcfast,  a  man 
may  safely  take  his  dinner,  und  the  most  convenient 
time  for  dinner  is  about  deren  of  the  clucke  before 
noone.  The  usuall  time  for  dinner  in  the  universities 
is  ai  eleavfn,  or  else  where  alwut  noon.        Chap.  211. 

So  old  Merrythought,  in    Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  says, 

I  never  came  into  my  dining  room,  but  at  eleven  and 
SIT  o'clock ;  I  found  excellent  meat  and  drink  on  the 
table.  Kn.ofB.Fest.,\,Z. 

I I  soon  became  later : 

Or  if  our  meals  would,  every  Itoelte  and  seten. 
Observe  due  hours.  Mayne's  Amor.  War. 

III  another  old  play,  the  hours  are 
laid  out  exactly  from  six : 

M.  "VMiat  liour  is  't,  Lollio? 

Lot.  Towards  belly  hour,  sir. 

At.  Dinner  time?'thou  mcan'st  ttofhe  o'clock. 

L>1.  Yes.  sir,  for  every  part  has  his  hour ;  we  wake  at 

six,  and  look  about  us,  that's  eye-hour ;  at  seven  we 

should  pray,  that's  Vnce-hour;  at  eijcht  walk,  that's 

leg-hour;  at  nine  gather  flowers,  and  pluck  a  rose, 

that's  nose  hour ;  at  ten  wo  drink,  that's  mouth-hour; 

at  eleven,  lay  about  us  for  victuals,  that's  hand-hour; 

at  twelve  go  to  dinner,  tliat's  belly-hour. 

Middlfton  /•  Ravol.  Changeling. 

It  is  odd  enough  that  no  breakfast 
hour  is  introduced ! 
fDIOGORICAL. 

Aquarius  joyn'd  with  Pisces,  in  ftrrac  league, 
"With  reasons  and  vindictive  arguments, 
That  pulvcri7.'d  the  king  of  diamonds. 
And  with  a  diogoricall  reUpse, 
Squeaz'd  through  the  Binders  of  a  buttcrflye. 

Taylor's  Worlces,  1630. 

fDIRECTORY.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  the  title  of  the  book 
containing  the  systematical  list  of  sins 
to  he  inquired  into  at  confession. 

The  bush  upon  his  cliin,  (like  a  carv'd  story. 

In  a  Ijox  knot)  cut  bv  the  iJi rectory ; 

Madams  confession  flanging  at  his  ear. 

Wire-drawn  through  all  the  questions,  how  and  where; 

£iu:h  circunistHnce,  so  in  the  hearing  felt, 

Tliat  when  his  ears  are  cn)pt,  he'l  count  them  gelt. 

Clearelamrs  Poems,  1651. 
Fi-om  tlicse  gencralls  she  descended  to  the  repetition 
of  his  particular  crimes  in  such  open  teanns,  as  had 
lie  Imxmi  i.i  the  humour  to  have  gone  presently  to  con- 
fession, he  needed  no  better  Directory,  than  her  tonjajue 
to  instruct  him  what  he  had  to  accuse  himself  of 
before  the  priest.     Comical  History  of  Francion,  1655. 

DIREMPT.     Divided. 

Bodotria  and  Glota  have  sundry  passages  into  the  sea, 
and  are  clearly  dirrmpt  one  from  the  other. 

Stoic's  Anntls,  A  2. 

The  substantive  diremption   also  oc- 
curs. 
DIRIGE.       A   solemn    service   in    the 
Romish  church,  being  a  hymn  begin- 
ning, "  Dirige  grcssiis  meos." 

Their  diriges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifl  ?. 

Spens.  Mother  Huh.,  15 i. 

It  occurs  also  in  Chaucer;  and  the 
verse  demands  it  here,  though  not  so 
printed  in  the  first  edition.  Hence, 
probably,  our  dirge^  though  it  has 
been  disputed ;  and  the  hymn  dirige 
was  not  exactly  a  dirge.      Yet  any 


other  etymology  is  more  forced.  For 
the  doubts  on  the  subject,  see  Todd. 
It  occurs  in  old  English  Missals. 

Mattins,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  placebo,  and 
diiigtr,  and  commendation,  and  mattins  of  our  Lady, 
were  ordained  of  sinful  men,  to  be  sung  with  high 
crying.  indif.  of  Prelates,  c.  11. 

To  DIRK.     To  darken. 

Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
Antl  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  Feb,  133. 

To  DISABLE.  To  disgrace  by  bad 
report  or  censure. 

You  think  my  tongue  may  prove  your  enemy. 
And,  though  rcstrain'd,  sometimes  out  of  a  bravery, 
May  take  a  licence  to  disabU  ye. 

B.  /•  Fl.  Island  Princ.,  iv. 

tDISACQUAINTED.  Broken  off  from 
acquaintance. 

'  Tis  held  a  symptom  of  approaching  danger. 
When  disacquointed  sense  becomes  a  stranger. 
And  takes  no  knowledge  of  an  old  disease. 

Quarles's  Emblems. 

fDISANKER.     To  raise  the  anchor. 

Slxe  gallycs  thev  disanker  from  the  isle 

Cald  desert,  and  their  barke  incompasse  round. 

Jleywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

DISAPPOINTED  ;  that  is,  unappointed, 
not  appointed  or  prepared.  See 
Appointed.  This  is  the  uniform 
reading  of  the  old  copies  in  tlfe  famous 
line  of  Hamlet : 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd.      Ham.,  i,  6. 

DISARD,  s.     See  Dizard. 
fDISASTER.     For  disastrous. 

Right  worthy  duke,  whose  vict'riej  ever  shone 
Through  clouds  of  envy  and  disaster  change. 

lyeakest  goelh  to  the  WaU,  1618. 

tDISAUGMENT.     To  diminish. 

There  should  1  find  that  everlasting  treasure, 

Which  force  deprives  not,  foilune  disauamenls  not. 

Qnarles  s  Emblems. 

To  DISCANDY.  To  melt  away  from 
the  state  of  being  candied,  like  sugar, 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Tlic  hearts 
Tliat  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Ca'sar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd 
That  ovcrtopp'd  them  all.  Ant.  ,}■  CI.,  iv,  10. 

In  the  above  passage,  the  confusion 
of  metaphor  is  so  great,  that  the 
^*  spanieVd  me  at  heels"  is,  as  a  single 
expression,  a  very  plausible  one,  in- 
stead of  panneVd,  the  old  reading. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  something 
could  be  suggested  in  the  place  of 
those  four  words,  which  might  appear 
to  lead  to  the  subsequent  idea  of 
discandging.  Hearts  that  spanieVd 
Antony  at  the  heels,  meltirtg  their 
streets  upon  Ccesar,  forms  a  master- 
piece of  incongruity,  which,  amidst 
the  natural,  though  rapid  transitions 
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of  Antony's  passionate  state,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find. 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  same 
play,  discandyiug  has  been  well  pro- 
posed, instead  of  discandering,  a  word 
quite  unintelligible.  The  idea  is,  that 
as  the  stones  of  the  hail  melted,  or 
ducandied,  a  person  should  die  for 
each.  First  herself,  then  her  son 
Csesarion,  then  her  Egyptian  servants. 

Till  by  dejn'ees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 

TogetlicT  with  my  brave  Eg>  ittianB  a^l, 

B^  the  dueandyinff  of  this  pelleted  storm. 

Lie  graveless.  yint.  and  CI.,  iii,  11. 

The   whole  passage   is   obscure,  but 
seems  to  admit  of  no  better  solution  ; 
nor  of  any,  without  such  a  change. 
Uncandied  is  used  in  the  same  manner: 

O  my  petition  was 
Set  down  in  ice,  wliich  by  hot  greefe  unamdifd. 
Melts  into  drops.  Aelrh.  Tvo  N(^.  Kinsm.,  i,  — 

fDISCENDENCY.     Descent. 

I  could  make  unto  you  a  lone  discourse,  of  their  race, 
bloud,  family,  ditoendencie,  deeree,  title,  and  office, 
but  briefly  'to  shut  up  all  thuy  are  servants  and 
followers.  The  Passrugtr  of  Benrenulo,  1612. 

tDISCERNANCE.     Discernment. 

Thonsrh  sometimes  it  ma^  so  fall  out,  that  a  man  wUl 
Bubmtt  himsclfc  to  fffimininc  jud{^ment,  yet  in  this 
cjwe  he  clearely  manifestcth.  that  cither  he  hath  but 
n  bhodc  discemrmce,  or  that  in  wisedome  he  is  infe- 
riour  t<i  a  woman.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1618. 

To  DISCIPLE.  To  exercise  with  dis- 
cipline. Accented  on  the  first ;  whence 
easily  contracted  to  Disple. 

That  better  were  in  vertues  diseipled. 

Then  with  vainc  poemes  weeds  to  have  their  fancy  fed. 

sp.  F. «.,  iv;  i,  1. 
To  DISCLOSE.     To  hatch. 

Aiion,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 

Hand.,  V,  1. 
First  they  ben  cgcs,  and  after  they  ben  disclosed. 
haukes;  and  commonly  eoshaukes  ben  disclosed  as 
soouc  as  the  choui^hes.     Book  of  Huntynge,  ^-c,  bl.  1. 

tDlSCOLOURED.  Variegated ;  divers- 
coloured. 

Menesthius  was  one 
Tliat  ever  wore  discoloured  arms. 

Chapm.  II.,  xvi,  150 

fDI  SCON  FORM  ABLE.  Nun-conform- 
ing. 

AsMirinit  tliem,  that  as  long  as  they  arc  disconformahle 
in  relii:iun  to  us,  thev  cannot  be  but  half  mv  subjects, 
1)c  able  1(1  do  but  lialf  service,  and  I  shall  want  the 
bvU  linlf  of  them,  which  is  their  souls. 

WHson*s  Life  of  James  1, 1653. 

D I SCONTENT,  «.  Used  as  malcontent, 
a  discontented  person. 

To  fare  tlip  jfarnirnt  of  n-brllion 

\N  itii  Boiiir  tine  rtilour  thiit  may  please  the  eye 

Of  tickle  changeliii]^  and  poor  disconlehts. 

\llen.IV,x,\. 
What  1  plnv  1  well  the  frec-bn'ath'd  discontent  f 

Malconlrnt,  O.  PI.,  iv,  26. 
fYtrl  \\\w\\  till'  kin^  his  first  sonncs  death  records, 
in  his  resolved  thoughts  i*  Vrceds  relentiug. 


Tlie  bloiiily  and  unnstunill  net  nff'irds 
His  truubfed  thoughts  fresh  ci.use  o(  disetmtaUiMf. 

Urtftraod's  Troiu  Briiasiie^  WM, 

tDISCORDANCi:.     Disngreement. 

But  for  that  there  is  suche  discordatmer  and  varinUe 
reporte  amongest  enters.  IMimsked,  U77. 

fDlSCOVKR.   To  uncover;  to  iinmaitk. 

This  done,  they  discover,  i .  ^.,  mmiMsk. 

Becker's  Wkort  of  BmkyUn,  XWi. 
The  halle  chambers  st-illede  with  the:  brste  piortcflf 
the  edifices  is  covered  with  leadr ;  wlirther  tlie  kis^ 

Sleasure  is  we  shall  discorer  the  same  or  not,  «e  W 
esierouse  to  be  certiliede  by  this  brioicrr. 

WrigkCs  Momastie  Letters,  p.  Id. 

fDlSCOVERY.     A  declaration. 

Then  covenaut  and  tnke  <Mth 
To  my  discotery.  Ckamm.  11^  i,  70. 

fDISCRASE.     To  distemper. 

So  I  hey,  Mhcn  God  hath  bestowed  their  bodies  apoi 
them,  HS  gorgeous  palaces  or  mansnon  hooaes  wlwreti 
the  mind  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  ddigiht,  do 
first,  by  this  evill  demeanour,  sh^eatid  disertue  tbcis, 
and  then  being  alUigether  carelesse  of  repairing  tkoi, 
do  suffer  them  to  run  to  destruction. 

Barrougk's  Method  ofPkytick,  163i 

fDISCRASIE.  A  distemperea  condition. 

6r.   hwncpatria. 

So  we  may  not  unfitly  say,  that  the  inTeloped  am 
deformed  night  of  ignorance  (for  the  vant  of  that 
celestial  nosce  teipsum)  begets  two  nis-efaapea  Boa- 
sters (which  as  tne  sepia's  inky  humoar,  aoe  make 
turbulent  tlie  chrvstallinest  fountain  in  maB)Soma- 
talgia  and  Fsychalgia.  the  one  the  disenuie  of  the 
bodv,  the  other  the  maladie  and  distemperaiore  of  the 
soufe.  Oplick  GUuse  t^Hmmars,  16S9. 

fDlSCREPANT.     DissimUar. 

As  our  degrees  are  in  (nrder  distant. 

So  the  degrees  of  our  strengths  are  disertposU. 

HeywxSi^s  Spider  smdFUe,  ISfil 

To  DISCURE.     To  discover.      Singv- 
larly  so  used  by  Spenser.     See  Todd. 

I  will,  if  please  yon  it  disenre,  aMay 

To  case  you  of  that  ill.  P,  Q, 

Only  a  change  of  the  original  word, 
discover^  discouer,  disenre,  Spenser 
has  elsewhere  used  discoure,  to  rhyme 
with  powre. 

Or  other  ghastly  spectacle  dismay'd. 
That  secretly  he  saw,  yet  n'ote  dtseoure. 

F.  Q.,  in,  iii,  (0. 

DISEASE.      Uneasiness,    trouble,   dis- 
content. 

For  by  no  means  the  high  bank  he  could  leue. 
But  labour'd  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  dismse. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  v,  19. 
First  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm. 
And,  in  that  case,  I'll  tell  you  my  disease. 

1  Hen.  Fl  ii,  i. 
Rescrv'd  a  place  in  the  mid'st  for  the  sacrifieen, 
without  all  tumult  and  disease. 

Underipood's  Jleliodorus,  R  6. 

To  DISEASE,  for  to  make  uneasy. 

Fie,  fie,  that  for  my  private  discontent 
1  should  disease  a  friend,  and  be  a  trouble 
To  the  whole  house. 

H'oman  killed  vitk  Kindness,  O.  PI.,  TiL 

Also  for  to  disturb,  or  awaken  : 

But,  brother,  hye  thee  to  tlie  ships,  and  Idomen 
disease.  Cknpman's  Iliad,  ft. 

And  tiny  slee]M*r,  when  he  wish'd  diseased. 

Ibid.,  Odyss.,ft. 
f  Many  that  would  have  gone  that  way  so  much  kyred 
him  that  they  were  lolh  to  disease  him,  but  went 
another  way.  drwtin.  Nest  qfNiumieSt  IfiUS. 
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DISEDGED.    Deprived  of  the  keenness 
of  appetite,  satiated. 

And  I  Kiieve  myself 
To  Uiink,  when  thou  tnalt  be  ditedged  by  Iter 
That  now  thou  tir'tt  on,  how  thy  memory 
>^'iU  then  be  pang*!!  by  me.  Cymb.,  iii,  4. 

See  to  Tire. 
t7«  DISESTEEM.     To  despise. 

Tlicn  let  what  I  propound  no  wonder  seeme, 
Thouirh  dotiiiK  aiee  new  Iruthes  do  dis-esteeme. 

Scot's  PkiUmytkie,  1616. 

fD  IS  FRANK.     To   set  free  from  the 
frank^  or  pi  nee  in  which  an  animal 
M^as  confined  for  feeding. 

lotcndinif  to  disfrank  an  orc-growne  boare. 

Uutorie  of  Albino  aud  Bellama,  1638^  p.  131. 

fDISFURNlSH.       To   deprive.       See 
Chapman's  Homer,  II.,  ii,  525. 

I  am  a  thing  diafumUk'd  of  all  merit.  MoMMinger. 

t7'o  DIS6ARBAGE.     To  take  out  the 
entrails. 

R.  I  thanke  you  air.  In  winter  time  they  are  excellent, 
BO  they  be  fat  aud  quickely  roasteu,  without  dit- 
garhagtng  ut  ihtm.         Fauntger  of  Bctivcnu  to,  1612. 

To  DISGEST.       Sometimes   used  for 
digest. 

For  tlioof h  you  should  like  it  to-day,  perhaps  your- 
selves know  not  how  vou  slioitld  disgetl  it  to-morrow. 

'B.  /•  Fl.  Prol.  to  Woman  Hater. 
Could  not  learne  to  disgest,  that  the  man  which  they 
so  long  had  used  to  maske  their  owne  appetites 
should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into  order. 

Pcmhr.  Are.,  p.  120. 
1  have  set  you  downe  one  or  two  examples  to  try  how 
ye  can  disgett  the  maner  of  the  devise. 

Puttenk.,\\,\\. 

It  still  suhsists  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Tulgar. 
tDlSGLORY,  8.     Dishonour. 

Age.  Yea;  so  that  your  talkc  and  jeasling  be  not  to 
the  disglorie  of  God's  name,  or  hurt  to  your  neigh- 
bour, you  maye. 

Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

fDISGRACES.     Acts  of  unkindness. 

The  interchange  continually  of  favours  nnd  disgraces. 

Bacon,  Kssay  36. 

fDISGUlSED.     Intoxicated. 

The  sailors  and  the  shipmen  all, 
Tlirough  foul  excess  of  wme. 
Were  so  disguis'd  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine. 

Tke  Garland  of  Beligkt. 
Of  the  two  last  I  was  told  a  t^Ue,  that  Amiinius 
meeting  Baudius  one  day  disguised  tciih  drink  (where- 
with he  would  be  often),  he  told  hint,  'lu,  Bauut.  dedc- 
coras  uostram  acadcniiani.  El  tu.  Arniinl,  uoslrnm 
rcligiouem.  HoweIVs  Familiar  Lf tiers,  1650. 

fDlSH.     2h  lay  in  one's  dish,  to  lay  to 
his  charge. 

The  manifold  examples  that  commonly  are  alledgcd, 
to  dcterrc  men  from  tiiiisliing  such  works  as  have 
bene  left  unpcrfect  by  nutublc  artiHccrs  in  all  sciences, 
could  not  make  mc  afruide ;  iiowbeit  perchance  they 
may  be  laid  in  my  disk.  I  know  there  be  many  >'ong 
gentlemen,  and  others,  whose  gift  this  way,  so  much 
excelleth  my  poore  abilitic,  that  there  is  no  ciimpurisou 
betweene  them.  Pharr's  Virgil,  1600. 

fDISH-CATCH..    A  rack  for  dishes. 

My  dish-catck,  ciiplMXirds,  boards,  and  bed. 
And  all  I  have  when  we  are  wed. 

Comical  Dialogus  beltoeen  two  Country  Lovers. 


To  DISHABIT. 

.   habitation. 

Those  stones — 
Had  been  diskabited. 

Dishabited   is 


To  remove   from  its 


from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

K,  Jokn,  ii,  1. 

also    used  for    unin- 
habited,  or  in  want  of  inhabitants : 

The  diskabited  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting.  Carew's  ComwaU. 

See  Todd,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  second  instance. 
DISLEAL.        Disloyal,    dishonorable. 
From  leal,  Fr. 

JHsUall  knight,  whoee  coward  corage  choae 
To  wreake  itself  on  beast  all  innoceuk 

Spent.  F.  q.,  II,  y,  5. 

fDIS  H  E ART.     For  dishearten. 

Have  I  not  seen  the  Britains — 

Bond.  What? 

Car.  Diskearted.  Beaumont  and  FUtcker. 

tDISHONESTED.     Disgraced. 

To  choose  rather  to  die  in  defence  of  theyr  countrey 
and  auncient  liberties,  than  by  cowardize  to  save  a 
dishonest cd  lyfe.  Uolinsked,  1577. 

tTo  DISLADE.    To  unlade. 

iEgeons  ful-frauvht  gullies  are  disladed. 

Ueytoood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fDISLANDER.     Slander. 

Master  chamberlain  hath  authority  to  send  or  com- 
mand anv  apprentice  to  the  Counter  for  tlteir  offences: 
and  if  iheir  offences  be  great,  us  in  defyUng  their 
masters  houses  by  vicious  living,  or  offending  his 
master  by  theft,  or  dislander,  or  such  like,  then  to 
command  him  to  Newgate.     Caltkrop's  Reports,  1670. 

lb  DISLIMN.  From  to  limn,  tor  to 
sketch  in  colours.  To  unpaint,  to 
obliterate  what  was  before  limned. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 

The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistinct 

As  water  is  in  water.  Ant.  and  CI.,  iv,  2. 

That  is,  "  the  movement  of  the  clouds 
(see  Rack)  destroys  the  appearance 
which  before  represented  a  horse." 
t^b  DISLIVE.     Is  used  by  Chapman 
for  to  deprive  of  life. 

Teleniarhus  dislived  Amphimcdon.  Odyss.,  xxii. 

fTo  DISMATCH.  To  render  unworthy 
of  comparison  ? 

Thou  linppy  witnes  of  my  happy  watches. 
Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dismatckes. 

Du  Bartas, 

DISME.  Properly  a  tenth,  French,  but 
used  in  the  following  passage  for  the 
number  ten,  so  many  tens: 

Let  Helen  go; 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  disnies. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  TV.  ^-  Cr.,  ii,  3 

It  was  usually  applied  to  the  tax  of  a 
tenth : 

So  that  there  was  levied,  what  of  the  dlsme,  and 
by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  &c. 

Holinsked  in  Rich.  II 

DISNATURED.  Deprived  of  natural 
affection. 

Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  Live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her. 
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1  am  not  so  ditnatured  a  man, 

Oi  so  ill  borne  to  disesleem  her  lore. 

Daniel's  Hymm's  Triuatfjh,  Works,  G  g^. 

tDISNOBLE.     Ignoble. 

I'his  Maximinus,  »rtcr  he  had  bestowed  some  meane 
studio  in  the  libcnill  sciences,  aud  become  a  disnobU 
ndvocat  and  defender  of  causes,  when  he  liad  also 
governed  Corsica  and  ^rdinia  likewise,  ruled  Thuscia. 
Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellimus,  1G09. 

To  DISPARKLE,  properly  dis-sparkle. 
To  scatter  abroad,  disperse,  or  divide. 
See  to  Sparkle. 

And  if  it  had  so  happened,  he  would  easily  hare  dis- 
parckled  the  assembly  sent  to  this  new  kine. 

Coiiunes'  Hist,  by  Danet,  X  3. 
The  brute  of  this  act  incontinently  was  disparkUd 
ahuost  throughout  the  repon  of  Italy. 

Palaee  of  Plrasvre,  vol.  ii,  S  1. 
f  Tlie  gallants  his  followers,  whom  feare  had  dtsperkled, 
cryed  out  unto  him  on  both  sides. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

Also  in  the  neuter  form : 

Whercu^Mn  all  the  armie  disparckled  and  retomed 
home.  Comines,  ibid.,  Z  3. 

DLSPENCE.  Used  by  Spenser  and 
others  for  expense.  See  Todd.  They 
had  it  from  Chaucer. 

tTo  DISPENI).     To  expend. 

Hottbeit  the  said  party  being  demanded,  What  he 
might  dispaid  by  liis  art?  answered,  lie  got  everie 
diiy  lis  much  as  came  to  the  allowance  for  twentie  men 
in  victual),  and  as  much  for  horse-provender  (which 
they  rommunly  terme  capita)  also  he  had  a  good 
stipend  or  saluric  by  the  yeare  in  money,  over  and 
beside  many  commntiinus  suits  and  requests  graunted 
unto  him.        Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

fTo  DISPEOPLE.     To  depopulate. 

I>et  the  two  and  thirty  sonnes 
Of  Kolus  break  forth  at  once,  to  plow 
The  ocean,  tuid  disueojtle  all  the  woods. 

Ibtndolpk's  Muses  Looking -Glasse,  1643. 

tDISPERSED.  Spread  abroad,  pub- 
lished. 

And  8f>  making  marcliandize  of  another  mans  credit, 
by  their  ownc  di\ulired  and  dispersed  ignomiiiie,  they 
impudently  secke  By  anolhers  dishonour  to  set  a 
sltamclesse  face  on  the  matter. 

Passenger  o/Beuvenuto,  1613. 

fDISPLAY.  Used  in  the  sense  of  to 
view. 

And  from  liis  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 
The  cily  so  adorn'd  with  tow'rs. 

Chtipm.  7/.,  xi,  74;  and  again,  xvii,  90. 

To  DISPLE.  To  discipline.  A  mere 
contraction  of  to  disciple. 

And  bitter  Pcnaunce,  with  anyron  whip. 
Was  won  I  him  once  to  disple  ev'ry  day. 

Spm.  F.  q.,  I.  X,  27. 
\\  ln>  hi-re  is  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
Yntxw  fuiious  persecution  of  the  marahall, 
Here  will  1  dis'ple.  B.  Jons.  Pox,  iv,  2. 

In    liie    folio    (1616)   it  is    printed 

disciple, 

Milton    has    used    it,    apparently   in 

nlhi.'iioi)  to  some  passage  in  Chaucer: 

It  is  only  the  merry  friar  in  Chaucer  that  can  dispU 
Uwui.  0/ Reformation. 

•jDISPLKASANCE.     Displeasure. 

.\l  wliirh  the  ^(Nldes.*(e  high  displeasance  takes. 
And  turncs  their  golden  bcires  to  crawling  snakes. 

Ueywood's  Troia  Briiamca,  1609. 


fDISPLEASANT.     Unplcniwint. 

Acerbus,  a,  urn,  unripe,  sowre,  Ji^plcmtmamt,  diC^t 
harde,  soleyne,  austere,  and  peinlull. 

Bliotes  IHct'umarie,im. 
Marye,  this  is  fayer,  plesaiit,  and  goodlye, 
And  ye  are  fuwle,  dyspletani,  and  Qiclye ! 

The  Floy  of  Wit  und  Hcinue,  f.  ft 

flh  DISPOSE.      To    render   any  oie 
inclined,  to  prevail  with  him. 

I  continued  diverse  dayea  before  I  could  dupomUt* 
let  me  go.  UywutCa  Prmtiulm,  IGi- 

DISPOSE.     Disposal. 

Needs  must  you  hty  your  heart  at  his  di»o§e. 

And,  with  repentant  thouj^hts  for  what  is  past, 
Rests  humbly  at  your  maiesty's  diMsote. 

Weakest goelk  to  tk€  Wmll,ki,\- 

Also,  disposition : 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dUpoae^ 

To  be  suspected.  OtkeOa,  \  i 

Also,  arrangement : 

A.  What  is  bis  excuse  ? 

U.  He  doth  rely  on  booc, 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dufost. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission , 

IV-.mmd  0.,ii.l 

See  Todd,  who  brings  examples  alio 
from  later  authors. 
DISPOSED.      Inclined   to   mirth  and 
jesting. 

Aye,  he  does  well  enoagh,  if  he  be  dumoi^d,  and  m  <• 
I  too.  Tw€ifUN^VL,t 

L.  You*redino9«d,at, 
V.  Yes,  marry  am  I,  widow.    B.  ^  FL  Wit  w,  M^  v,  i 
Chi.  Wondrous  merry  ladies. 
Luc.  The  wenches  are  dUpot'd;  praj  keq^  yow  wiv, 
sir.  B.frFL  Fa 

F  You  are  disoos^  I  think. 

N.  What  should  we  do  here  else  ? 

Brome,  Cov.  Gard.  weeded,  act  i,  p.  U. 

To  DISPIINGE.  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
water  squeezed  from  a  sponge. 

O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  meUuicholy, 

The  pois'nous  damp  of  night  dispnnge  upon  me. 

Ant.mmdCL,'xt,%^ 

t^  DISPURVEY.   To  empty,  or  strip. 

Tliev  dispurvey  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  tney  may  spare,  the  wurk  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  sums  ainiinc. 

Heywood's  Troia  BritmstUm,  IM. 

fTo  DISROUT.  To  throw  into  con- 
fusion. 

They  carried  soldiers  on  each  side  with  crosboves  aad 
other  warrelike  cngins.  and  they  served  for  good  ur, 
being  many  thousands  of  them,  to  dimrwele  tJhcir 
enemies,  brcaiking  their  rankes  and  order,  making  fre* 
and  open  passage  for  their  horse  and  foote  amoogtk 
the  scattered  squadrons  and  regiments. 

Taylor's  Workn,  163a 

fDISS.  Diss  in  Norfolk  was  formerly 
so  little  frequented  by  travellers,  that 
it  became  a  proverb  to  express  indif- 
ference respecting  trivial  matters, 
'*  He  knows  nothing  about  Diss.** 

To  DISSEAT.  To  unseat,  to  remove 
one  from  a  seat. 

This  push 
Will  cheer  me  erat  ^  disuat  me  now. 
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Seeks  all  fonle  meanet 
Of  rnncrh  and  boist'rous  jailrie,  to  disseate 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.   f7.  TwoNoh.  Kin»M.,\. 

DISSEMBLABLE.     Unlike,  dissimilar. 

AU  huniainc  tilings,  lyke  the  Silenes,  or  duble  imnees 
or  Airihiadea,  liave  tuo  faces,  much  alike  nnd  <fi>- 
irmblubU.  Morite  Hueom.  by  Vhaloner,  £  3. 

DISSEMBLANCE.     DisBembling. 

I  wanted  those  old  instrameuts  of  state, 
Distembloiue  and  suspect. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL.  iv,  2i. 

fDISSENT.    For  descent. 

Reftned 
People  feele  Naples  in  their  bodies ;  and 
An  ach  i'th*  bones  at  sixteen,  piisseth  now 
For  high  dissmt ;  it  argues  a  great  birth. 
Low  blonds  are  never  worthy  such  infection. 

CartKrigkt's  Ordinary,  1C31. 

fDISSETE.     Scattered. 

Neither  doth  any  of  them  ever  lay  hand  to  the  plough, 
pliint  or  dresse  a  tree,  nor  grt  his  living  by  tillage  of 
the  ground,  but  wander  alwaies  they  do  from  place  to 
place,  ditsete  farre  and  wide  asunder,  without  house 
and  home,  without  any  abiding  seat  nnd  positive 
(awes.  HoUaud'a  Ammianu*  MarcelltHM,  1609. 

To  DISSIMULE.  To  dissemble,  or 
conceal. 

And  so  hearcth  and  ditsimtiUtk  the  same,  that  often- 
times the  evdl  which  she  abhorreth,  by  stich  bearing 
and  dissiMuling,  is  restrayned  and  reformed. 

Uolinsk.,  voL  i,  k  3. 
Ajsurine  himselfe  of  his  death,  and  devising  how  with 
dusimuUd  sorrow  to  celebrate  his  funeral. 

EupkueM*  Oolden  Leaacy,  by  Lodpe,  C  3. 
tllowbdi,  this  one  thing  he  coula  neither  disrimule 
Dor  passe  over  with  silence,  hut  urge  instantly. 

Holland's  Jmmianut  Marcellinns,  1609. 
tAnd  now  went  not  he  to  worke  by  way  of  shoddowed 
and  dissimnled  deceit ;  but  whereas  the  palace  stood 
without  the  wals,  hee  did  beset  it  round  about  with 
armed  men.  Ibid. 

DISSIMULER.    A  dissembler. 

He  was  close  and  secrete,  a  deep  dimmuter,  lowly  of 
countenance,  arrogant  of  harte. 

HoUnak.,  vol.  ii,  N  n  n  7. 

fDISSIPANDING.     Profligate. 

Young  Nov,  the  diuipanding  Noy,  is  kill'd  in  France 
in  a  dueil,  oy  a  brother  of  sir  John  Biron ;  so  now  the 
younger  brother  is  heir  and  ward  to  the  king. 

Letter  to  Wentwortk,  Apr.  6, 1636. 

DISTAFF,  SAINT.  No  regnlar  saint, 
but  a  Dame  jocularly  given  to  Rock^ 
or  DUtafi^-day,  which  was  the  day 
after  Twelfth-day.  Rock  meaning 
distaff.  This  day  is  celebrated  by 
R.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides : 

Partly  work,  and  partlr  pl&y* 
Ye  must  on  St.  Dtstajpa  day. 

And  towards  the  end, 

Oive  St.  Dist^eH  the  night, 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good-night.       P.  374. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Warner*8  Albions 
Ensland  : 

Roei,  and  Plow-Monday's  games  shall  gang.    P.  121. 

Plow-Monday  was  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. 
tDISTASTI  VE.     Disgusting. 

Thus  did  they  ftnishe  their  distastive  songe. 

Tke  Neve  Mttmmorpkosia,  1600,  MS. 

DISTEMPERATE.  Immoderate;  from 
dia  and  temperate. 


Aquinas  objeeteth  the  diitemperate  heat,  which  he 
supposeth  to  be  in  all  places  dir«*ctlv  under  the  sun. 

Raleigh's  tiistory,  ap.  Johns. 

DISTEMPERATURE.  Disorder,  sick- 
ness. This  word,  though  not  consi- 
dered as  obsolete  by  Johnson,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  will 
not  be  found  easily  in  authors  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  deduced  from  distetnperaie,  which 
is  itself  obsolete. 

Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  Melnnrholy, 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  Despair ; 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 

Com.  ofSr.,  v,  1. 
So,  this  is  well ;  here's  one  discovery  made ; 
Here  are  the  heads  of  our  distemperature. 

Daniel,  Queen's  Aread.,  i,  4. 

DISTILLATION.  Apparently  used  for 
chemistry. 

Yes,  sir,  I  study  here  the  mathematics 

And  distillation.  B.  Jons.  Alck.,  iv,  1. 

DISTRACT  was  used  for  distracted. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs. 

Lear,  iv,  6. 

DISTRACTIONS.  Detachments,  parte 
taken  from  the  main  body. 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Btrguil'd  all  spies.  Aat.  /-  CI.,  iii,  7. 

fDlS TRAIN.     To  seize  for  debt. 

We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of  the 
money  without  the  distraining  of  your  own  body. 

History  of  Fortunattta, 

DISTRAUGHT.  The  old  participle  of 
to  distract y  distracted. 

0 1  if  I  wake  shall  I  not  be  distraugkt. 
Environed  with  ail  these  hideuus  fears  ? 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  iv,  3. 
O  Jaques,  know  thou  that  our  master's  mind 
Is  much  distraugkt  since  his  Horatio  died. 

Spanish  Trag.,  0.  PL,  iii.  193. 
With  diet  and  correction  men  distraugkt 
(Not  too  fur  past)  may  to  theii  wits  bie  brought. 

Drayt.,  Idea  9,  p.  1S62. 

DISTURB,  8,     Disturbance. 

For  never  one  but  she  shall  have  this  grace 
From  all  disturbs  to  be  so  long  kept  free. 

Daniel,  Cit.  Wars,  vi,  47. 

To  DISTURNE.     To  turn  aside. 

And  ghtd  was  to  distume  that  furious  streame 
Of  wur  on  us,  that  else  had  swallowed  them. 

Dan.  Civ.  W.,  iv,  20. 

Used  also  by  Donne.     See  Todd. 
To  DITE.     Apparently  for  to  winnow  ; 
and  diters,  winnowers. 

And  as  in  sacred  floores  of  bames,  upon  com  win* 

owcrs  flies 
The  chaffe,  driven  with  an  opposite  wind,  when  yellow 

Ceres  dites. 
Which  all  the  diters'  feet,  legs,  armes.  their  heads 

and  shoulders  whites.      Ckapman,  Iliad,  6,  p.  73 

DITT.  Contracted  from  ditty  ;  appa- 
rently for  tune  in  these  lines : 


tUIVAST.     DcTastiited  ;  Inid  « 


DIVK-UAPFBR.  A  small  bird,  called 
aIbo  a  dab-chick,  or  didapper.  If 
dive-dapper  whs  renlly  the  origiDHl 
word,  it  wBG  rquivnleiit  to  tmall  diver. 

TLii  itahdiipnit,  iKia  Jirt-Jmpffr- 

UiJdMM.  Jnc.  Dr..  ir,  p.  372. 

DIVERB,  ».  A  |>i'Overb.  A  Latinism 
round  chit-fly,  if  not  exclusively,  in 
Uurlon's  Anatomy  of  Melancboly. 
See  Todd. 

To  DIVEST.  To  undresH.  Devettio, 
Ijat. ;  detStir,  Fr,  Tills  is  the  primi- 
tire  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  not  nov 
used. 


Ini 


lYicni 


Wrn/JM  IKem  for  Iwd.  01*.,  ii,  8 

DIVIDABLE.  U«edfor  divided,  distant 


oik.,  ii,  i. 

distant. 
Accented  on  the  first, 

Piarcfnl  nmaitrce  fniDi  4,'tidttU  ihorei.  IV.  ^  (^„  i,  S. 

DIVID.\NT.  Licentiously,  as  it  seems, 
used  for  divisible ;  and  apparently 
accented  on  the  middle  syllable. 

Tv-iDD-d  brotliin  of  one  vonh. 


The  irmlct  1CDI1II  Ibe  Iwer.  Tim.  of  J.,  ic.  3, 

To  DlVIDIi.  To  make  divisions  in 
music,  which  is,  the  running  a  aimple 
strain  into  a  great  variety  of  shorter 
notes  to  the  same  modulation. 

UUKI  l.u  )  i      nu    ^  ^ 

And  .11  Ihr  while  nuxt  IlbivX  mirM, 

AlHut  the  lied  ivcct  mutic  iiidinili.  li!d.,  1,  v,  T. 

In  both  these  passages,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  "earmina 
divides"  of  Horace.  Mr.  Wartgn, 
who  has  quoted  them  in  his  notes  on 
Milton's  Ude  on  the  Passion,  must 
have  meant  to  assign  the  same  sense 
to  ihe  weird  in  that  passage ;  but  in 
this  he  nns  mistaken  :  it  means  there 
only  to  share,  or  bear  a  part: 

My  miuu  wiUi  uigtii  did  dindt  lo  Bin^. 

DIVISION  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  musical  sense  : 

Some  uy  the  luk  maka  iweeC  iJBuin. 

Km.  mtd  Jtl.,  Ui,  i. 

And  in  the  same  manner  it  is  still 
used  technically. 
tDIVULGATOR.    One  who  divulges; 
a  publisher. 


Td  ttat  gnt  snnm%*ler. 

Whom  Ibe  cilie  •dmim. 
And  the  luburbi  ilnim. 

Hvry  mUe-t  Earn 

fDIVUI'ST.     Kent  asunder. 

A  DIZARD,  DIZZARU,  or  DISARD.  A 
blockhead,  or  fool.  Probftbly  froa 
the  same  Sason  etymology  aa  dim, 
dijai.  Some  have  said,  from  ditari, 
Fr.  fur  a  prater,  or  babbling  fellow ; 
but  no  such  word  was  ever  used  in 
French.  Their  word  ia  dUeur ;  Wt 
does  the  English  word  mean  so  moeb 
a  prater,  as  a  downright  dunce,  or 
foul.  Thus  Cotgrave  renden  it,  not 
by  diseur,  or  any  such  ward,  but  bj 
lourdaut. 

He  tliBt  nuiiKit  pcnoutte  tLe  viie  mu  wdl  ftAda^tf 
TiiDrdi»  let  him  Icuri  to  pikj  the  fool  well  «bbhi 

iRieugeD     iM    ^J  o  PI  „_,^ 
WJitnal  the  lergrant  vrolh,  uid,  }hc:.,i.  cjJre, 
Tbon  would'et  /ihuu  bulit  vit  oi  UMiie  u  kc. 

ttirifl  Sp.,  i.  I. 

[In  the  old  English  Homer  by  Art. 
Hall  (1581),  p.  10,  whicb  was  traat- 
lated  from  the  French,  we  have  :] 

[Tlie  dizard  was  properly  the  vice,  or 
fool,  in  a  play  ;  the  jester.  This  would 
seem  to  Justify  the  Fr.  derivation.] 


liil. 

DIZZARDLY.  The  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  French  derivation  : 

Wbere'9  tlui  pnling  uk,  Ihil  iuHrWfe  fboli  t 

)r;i»«'i  CMIer'j  1Vj»1«if,  A  *. 

tro  DO  AWAY.  To  kill;  to  make 
away  with. 

The  Tartu  hruke  g're  Ibe  four  hUDlred  mil'd  nil, 
lud  nuh'd  inittie  heanoTChini,  u  firuQtttBBj. 
end  lieleb^nl  the  rtrj  palice  o(  the  empenr,  ■■> 
rather  thto  to  bec-nn  ertplif  to  the  bug  l^aVtir  bmt 
hiBcuUe.kDd  rfiJevA  hiDuelf.  bii  thinj  wiircA,  ead 
childreo.  Awc/l'i  FuH/iar  UUm.  Itta 

To  DO  ONE  RIGHT,  or  REASON. 
Faireraiion,  Fr.  To  |)ledgek  person 
in  drinking. 

£g  ■»  rif  If, 

And  duh  me  knighL 

Part  of  an  old  catch,  anng  bv  Silence 
in  2  Hen.  IV,  v,  3 ;  alluded  to,  prth 
bably,  in  this  also: 


DO 
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Fiirs  a  freth  bottle,  by  this  Ught,  fir  knight, 

You  sh^n  do  right.  AU  Fools,  0.  PL,  ir.  189. 

Tis  freely  spoken,  noble  burgomaster, 

/  7/  do  you  right.  B.  #•  Fl.  Beggar's  Bush,  ii,  3. 

See  Also  the  note  on  the  Widow's 
Tears,  O.  PL,  vi,  199. 

Your  master's  health,  sir. 
— I*U  do  you  reason,  sir. 

Add.  qfFive  Hours,  O.  PI.,  xii.  26. 

See  to  Dub. 
To  DO  OUT.     To  extinguish,  or  ohlite- 
rate.     Contracted  to  doui  in  comniou 
speech. 

The  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  out 
To  his  own  scandaL  Haml,  i,  4. 

This  passage,  which,  with  twenty  lines 
preceding,  is  omitted  in  the  folio, 
stands  in  the  quarto  of  1611,  thus : 

Thedramofeale 
Doth  all  the  noble  lubstanee  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal. 

Many  conjectural  attempts  have  been 
made  to  restore  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  above  is  one.  But  of 
worth  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original. 
Eale  has  been  made  ease,  and  that 
changed  into  base.  But  Capell  con- 
jectured, with  probability,  that  ill  was 
the  word  intended.  The  slightest 
change  would  be 

The  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  out. 

But  dout,  the  contraction  of  do  out, 
has  been  preferred  by  the  latest  com- 
mentators. [This  is  the  reading 
wliich  appears  to  be  now  generally 
adopted.]  Do  out  might  perhaps  be 
confirmed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  pro- 
duced out-done  for  put  out ;  but  there 
is  little  pretence  for  introducing 
worth.  See  Todd  in  Dout.  Dout 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  dqfi^  and 
don. 
To  DO  TO  DEATH,  and  to  DO  TO 
DIE.  Phrases  still  current  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  to  kill. 

0  Warwick.  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  bv  the  stern  lord  CmTord  done  to  death. 

3  Hen  VI,  ii,  1. 
For  when  I  die  shall  envie  die  with  race. 
And  lye  deep  smother'd  with  my  marble-stone. 
Which  while  I  live  cannot  be  done  to  die. 

Hall,  Prol.  to  Satires,  B.  IV. 
Only  let  her  abstain  from  cruelty, 
Ana  do  me  not  before  my  time  to  die. 

^nens.  Sonnet,  43. 
Betwixt  tbem  both  they  have  me  doin  to  die 
Tlirough  wounds,  and  strokes,  and  stubborn  handeling. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iv,  33. 

fDOCHES. 

Marry  I  must  get  me  another  gate,  and  put  one  a 
iiewe  face,  and  90 1  will  |oe  to  jronder  oarrowe  «tre«te 


harde  by,  there  ile  stand  that  the  old  doehes  may 
nie  when  they  come  forth,  I  will  make  them  beleeve 
I  went  to  the  market,  but  I  ni'ver  meant  it. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

fDOCK.  In  dock,  out  nettle,  a  singular 
phrase  indicating  unsteadiness  or  in- 
constancy, which  was  popular  during 
a  long  period. 

Slice's  uke  a  Janus  with  a  double  face, 

To  smile  and  lowre ;  to  grace,  and  to  disgrace ; 

8he  lov's  and  loathes,  together  at  an  instant. 

And  in  inconstHncy  is  onely  constant. 

Uncrrtaine  certaine,  never  loves  to  settle, 

liut  here,  there,  every  where ;  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

The  uiun  wh(»m  all  her  frou  ues  or  favours  spume, 

Regardeth  not  her  wheele,  how  oft  it  turnes. 

Taylor's  Wurkes,  1630. 
Now  then  that  we  bee  not.  all  our  life  long,  thus  off 
and  on,  fHSt  or  loose,  in  doeke,  out  netlU,  and  in  nettle, 
out  docke,  it  will  behove  us  once  more  yet  to  looke 
back.  Bishop  Andrnces,  Srrmons,  folio,  p.  391. 

Who  fiieht  with  swords  for  life  sure  care  but  Uttle, 
Since  'tis  no  more  than  this,  in  dock,  out  nettle. 

Wrangling  Lowers,  1677. 
As  this  is  now  the  time  of  spring, 
Yoiin^  folks  do  love  hke  any  thing; 
Tlio'  love  be  made  of  diff 'rent  metal. 
Of  joy  and  pain  (in  dock,  out  nettle), 
A  painfnl  pleasure — pleasing  pain, 
A  gainful  loss, — a  losing  ^in ; 
A  bitter  sweet, — easing  disease, 
A  cool  fresh  stream,  salt  as  the  seas. 

Foor  Bobin,  1777. 

fDOCTRlNABLE.  Containing  doctrine. 

Then  coruiinely  is  more  ditctrinable  the  fained  Cirus 
in  Xeuophon  ihen  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine. 

Sidney's  Apology  for  Poetry. 

tDODDER,  V.     To  slumber? 

That  in  the  contented  ivy  bush  stays ; 

She  dodders  all  day, 

Wliilc  tlie  Uttle  birds  play ; 
And  at  midnight  she  flutters  her  wings. 
Hooting  at  her  mopish  discontented  fife. 
Just  like  an  honest  man  and  his  wife. 

Poem  of  nth  cent. 

fDODDY.     A  blockhead. 

Now  purpose  1  roundly 
Trick  this  nrety  doddy. 
And  make  him  a  noddy. 

The  Manage  of  Wit  and  Wisd'me. 

DODGE,  *.  To  have  the  dodge,  to  be 
cheated,  orlet  a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

Shall  I  trouble  you  so  ftir  as  to  t^ike  some  pains  with 
me  ?  I  am  loath  to  have  the  dodge. 

Wily  beguiled,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  iii,  319. 

DODIPOLL.  A  stupid  person,  a  thick 
head.     From  poll. 

But  some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  asse^head, 
a  dodipoll,  a  hick-latin.  Latimer's  Serm.,  W  b. 

There  was  an  old  anonymous  comedy, 
printed  in  1600,  called.  The  Wisdome 
of  Dr.  Dodypole.  See  Warton,  vol.  iii, 
p.  475. 

tCorvi  Insciniis  honoratiores :  Doctor  Dodipoll  is  more 
honored  than  a  good  divine. 

Witkals'  Dictionary,  ed.  1634.  p.  554. 

[Dodipate  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense.] 

f  Thus  by  her  scole 

Made  him  a  fole. 

And  called  hym  dodypate. 

The  Boke  of  May d  Bmlvu. 

DODKIN,  s,    A  very  small  coin,  the 
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eiglitli  part  of  a  stiver.    From  dmjtkin, 
Dutch  ;  that  is,  doit-kin,  a  little  doit. 

llicn-  u.isaMhnt  tiinr.  i.r..undir  lltiiiv  Vifoihiddrn 
ccrtaiue  otlur  covin s  ciUlcd  st-skaris  ami  doJkins. 

Sl'iwr's  Lvnd.y  p.  97- 
Wi-ll.  uitlumt  lialfpeiiic,  all  my  wit  is  not  woitli  a 
dodkin.  I^iil't's  Miilher  Bumbif,  ii,  2. 

Jitst  fume  111  lUl, 
Whicli,  with  llif  oMicr  three  and  quarter,  make 
Seven  and  a  dodkin.  Gat/ton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  101. 

fDODMAN.  A  snail.  Still  used  in 
this  sense  in  Norfolk. 

Oh  w  hat  a  dodmans  heart  have  we  lieare,  oil  what  a 
fawnes  rourajr'*,  w  hat  a  niiiule,  an  hart,  couraee,  and 
spirit  liast  Hum  r  (i.nilenien.  it  you  feare  the  Turkish 
pyr.ites,  ni\er  doubt,  for  ht  ere  is  a  pood  fresh-water 
Bouldier.  Passfiiyer  of  Bentcnuto,  1612. 

To  DOFF.  Contracted  from  to  do  off, 
or  put  off.  Usually  applied  to  some- 
thing worn  on  the  body.  Thus  to 
don  was  made  from  to  do  on,  and 
even  to  dup  for  to  do  up.     See  Dup. 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  'till  we  do  please 
To  doff'l  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  st^rm. 

-"  "^  Ant.  4-  CI.,  iv,  4. 

Come,  vou  must  d^jff  ihis  black ;  dye  that  pale  cheek 
Into  his  own  colour.  Jlotusl  IVh.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  340. 

In  the  following  it  is  used  for  to  re- 
move, or  get  rid  of : 

Your  ej  e  in  Scotland 
"Would  create  soldiers,  iiiMke  our  women  fight 
To  </</^  their  dire  distresses.  Macb.,  iv,  8. 

Here  for  to  subject  to  delay,  to  put 
off: 

Every  day  thou  dofst  me  with  some  device,  lago. 
'  0th.,  iv,  2. 

See  Daff. 
DOG-BOLT.  Evidently  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and,  I  suspect,  nearly  synony- 
mous with  doff,  only  perhaps  more 
contemptuous.  At  least,  doybolts  are 
said  to  snarl,  in  the  following  passage  : 

I'll  not  he  made  a  prey  unto  the  marshall. 
For  ne'er  a  snarling  dug-bolt  of  you  l»oih. 

B.  Jotu.  Ale.,  i,  1. 

In  another  place  it  seems  to  imply 
treachery,  or  what  is  called  a  dog- 
trick  : 

To  have  your  own  turn  serv'd,  and  to  your  friend 
To  be  a  dog-bolt.  B.  S-  Fl.  Wit  vo.  Monry,  iii,  1 . 

Oh  ye  doq-bolts ! 
That  fear  no'hell  l>ut  Dunkirk. 

Ibid,  Hon.  M.  Fort.,v,\. 

Johnson  says,  on  what  authority  I 
know  not,  that  the  coarser  part  of 
meal  is  called  dog -holt,  or  flour  for 
dogs;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Todd  hints, 
will  not  explain  its  use.  Butler  uses 
it  as  an  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  base, 
or  degraded : 

His  only  solace  was  that  now 
II is  dog-holt  fortune  was  so  low. 
That  either  it  must  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  al)out  again  and  mend. 

Ilvdib.,  II,  i,  39. 

No  compound  of  dog  and  bott^  in  any 


sense,  appears  to  afford  an  interprets 
tion  of  it. 
fTo  DOG-DRAW.     A  term  in  the  oW 

forest  law. 

IkH/i/f-drnK  is.  where  any  man  hath  striken  or  woqbM 
a  wild  lH*:ist,  by  shooting  at  him,  either  with  eniae 
bow  or  hmjr  l»owe.  and  is  found  with  a  hound  or  t^ht 
doggc  drawing  ;ifler  him,  to  recover  the  same,  tin 
Uie  old  forn*ster8  do  call  dogge-drawe, 
Manvrood's  Treatise  of  the  Latres  of  ike  Fomti,  la* 

fDOG  S-FACE.     A  term  of  reproach. 

Meane  wliile  Achilles  kept  the  peace. 

But  to  herojTUC  him  did  not  cease. 

Quoth  he,  thou  drunken,  iognfaee,  coward. 

HomeraUMide.Xy^ 

fDOGION.     For  dudgeon. 

Tliey  that  are  of  this  complexion  are  Tery  affaKle  is 
speefli.  and  have  a  gracious  faculty  in  their  dclivCTT. 
murh  addicted  to  witty  conceits,  to  a  icholeriike 
cvrpaircAto,  being:  facetosi,  not  anetoai;  qaippiaf 
without  bitter  taunting :  hardly  taking  any  thin?  ii 
di)gioH,  except  they  be  greatly  niooved,  with  disgnec 
especially.  Oplick  Gltuse  of  Humors^  \S39. 

A  DOG-KILLER  seems  to  have  been  an 
allowed  office  in  the  hot  months,  when 
those  animals  are  apt  to  run  mad. 

Would  take  you  now  the  habit  of  a  porter,  now  fd  a 
carman,  now' of  the  dog-kilUr,'\xx  this  month  of  Aajrust, 
and  in  the  winter  of  a  seller  of  tinderlMxes. 

B.  JoHS.  Bart.  Fnir,  ii,  1. 

This  practice,    Mr.   Gifford    says,  is 
common  on  the  Continent. 
DOG-LEACH.    Dog-doctor.    From  do«j 
and  leach.      Used  also  as  a  general 
term  of  contempt. 

Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cores,  yet  know  not 
the  causes  of  any  disease.    Dog-lreches ! 

Ford,  Lot.  Mel,  iv,  2. 
Out,  you  dogleaeh  ! 
The  vomit  of  all  prisons !        B.  Joh^  Ale.,  i.  L 

fDOG-TRICK.  A  practical  joke.  The 
word  is  explained  as  meaning  some- 
times a  fool's  bauble. 

I  will  heere,  in  the  way  of  mirthe,  declare  a  prettie 
dog-tricke  or  gibe  as  conceminge  this  niavden. 

Poljfdore  yergil,  trans. 
I  could  have  soylcd  a  greater  volume  than  this  with  a 
deale  of  emptie  and  triviall  stuffe ;  as  puling  ionets, 
whining  elegies,  the  dog-tricks  of  love,  toyes  to  mocke 
apes,  and  transforme  men  into  asses. 

Tayloi't  Workes,\fSSk 

fDOG-WHIPPER.  A  church-beadle. 
The  term  is  an  old  one. 

It  were  verie  good  the  dog-whipper  in  Paoles  would 
have  a  care  of  this  in  his  nnsaverie  visitation  everie 
Saterday.  Nash's  Pierce  PeniUut,  ISftJ. 

DOLE.  A  share  or  lot  in  anything  dis- 
tributed; distribution.    From  to  deal. 

It  was  your  presurmisc, 
Tliat  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

2  Hen.  IV,  i.  1. 
He  all  in  all,  and  aU  in  ev'ry  part. 
Doth  share  to  each  his  due,  and  equal  dole  impart. 

FUtch.  Purple  1*1.,  vi,  32. 

Hence  the  phrase,  so  very  common  in 
ancient  writers,  of  Happy  man  be  his 
dole,  i.  e.,  let  his  share  or  lot  be  the 
title,  happy  man.     It  was,  howevefi 
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used  as  a  general  wish  for  good  suc- 
cess in  a  manner  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  it  any  literal  construction  : 
particularly  as  an  exclamation  before 
a  doubtful  contest,  where  it  seems 
equivaleut  to  "  Happy  be  he  who 
succeeds  best." 

Mine  honest  friend. 
Will  you  take  eg:ga  for  money  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 
Lfo.  You  will!  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole. 

Win.  Tale,  i,  2. 
Now,  mv  niHstrrs,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  say  1 ;  everv 
n\m\  to  his  business.  1  Jflen.  IV,  \\,  i. 

Wherein,  hajtpy  man  be  his  doU,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

Daman  and  Pith.,  O.  PL,  i,  177. 

So  in  Hudibras: 

Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole 
Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be's  dots. 

Part  I,  Cant  3,  v.  637. 

We  find  an  equivalent  phrase  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  which  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  this : 

Wliat  news?  what  news? 

1st  at.  It  liolds,  he  dies  this  morning. 
2d  at.  Then  happy  man  be  his  fortune,  I'm  resolv'd. 

Cupid's  Revenge,  act  ir,  p.  485. 

Dole  also  was  used  for  grief,  or  lamen- 
tation, as  derived  from  dolor : 

With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole.    Haml.,  i,  1. 
Not  ihee  that  do<iSt  thy  heaven's  joy  inherit, 
But  our  own  selves  that  here  in  dole  are  drent 

Spens.  Aslrophely  ▼.  S09. 

Milton  also  has  used  the  word  in  this 
sense. 

f  But  in  our  life  appeares : 
Our  errours  misse  rarrecting. 

Then  let  the  greatest  know. 
Dole  on  their  ruine  feedes. 

Brandon's  Octema,  1598. 

DOLE-BEER.  Beer  distributed  to  the 
poor. 

I  know  you  were  one  could  keep 
Tlie  butt'ry  hatch  still  lock'd,  and  save  the  cnippings, 
Sell  the  dole-beer  to  aqua-viue  men,  &c. 

B.  Jons.  Jlck.,  i,  1. 

fDOLE-BREAD.  Bread  similarly  dis- 
tributed. **  Pain  d'aumosne.  Dole- 
bread.^*     Nomenclator, 

DOLOUR.     Griefi  pain,  or  lamentation. 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal. 
To  breathe  th  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Rick.  II,  i,  8. 
So  all  lamenting  muses  would  me  waitings  lend, 
Tlie  dolours  of  the  heart  in  sight  ajtain  to  show. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  485. 

DOLPHIN.  This  word  was  long  in 
current  use  for  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
In  the  old  edition  of  The  troublesome 
Raigne  of  King  John,  it  is  so  through- 
out: 

l.cwis  the  dolphin  and  the  heire  of  France,  Sec. 

The  turning  tide  bears  back,  with  flowing  channce, 

Unto  the  dolphin  all  we  had  attain'd, 
And  tills  the  Ute  low-running  hopes  of  Fraunce. 

Daniel,  Pip.  Wars,  Y,  44. 


Against  his  oAth  from  us  had  m:ide  departure 
To  Chnrles  iht  dolphin,  our  chief  eucmie. 

Mirror  for  J/o//.,  p  313. 
The  title  of  dolphin  whs  purchased  to  the  eldest  souae 
of  the  kinir  of  France,  by  Philip  of  Valoys,  who  began 
his  niigiie  in  France,  anno  l:iit^.  Inibcrt,  or  Hubert, 
the  hint  count  of  the  province  of  Dolphinie  and  Vien- 
nois.  wlio  was  called  the  dolphin  of  Viennois,  beinv 
vexwl,  &c.  Coryat,  vi  1.  i,  p  45. 

Yet  I  think  that  u-^age  perfedly  mis- 
applied in  explaining  the  following 
passage : 

Why  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier  -,  Tore  me  I  speak  in 
respect.  MVs  Ir.,  i\,  3. 

On  this  Mr.  Steevens  says,  "By 
dolphin  is  meant  the  dauphin,"  &c. ; 
whereas  it  means  only  that  the  king 
is  made  as  lusty  as  a  dolphin,  which 
is  a  sportive,  lively  fish ;  a  similar 
idea  probably  suggested  the  following 
singular  passage : 

His  delights 
W^ere  dolphin-like,  and  shew 'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in.  Ant.  and  CI.,  r,  2. 

The  apparently  incoherent  stuff  of 
•'  Dolphin  my  boy,  boy,  Sessy,  let  him 
trot  by,"  is  said  to  be  part  of  an  old 
song,  in  which  the  king  of  France 
thus  addressed  the  Dauphin : 

Dolphin,  mv  ioy,  my  hojf, 
Cesses,  let  him  trot  by. 

So  at  least  I  conjecture  it  should  be, 
not  cease,  as  it  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Steevens's  note.  Lear,  iii,  4.  Hei/ 
no  nonny  was  the  burden  of  this 
ballad,  as  of  some  others  now  extant. 
Cokes,  in  Jonsou^s  Barth.  Fair,  alludes 
to  the  same  ballad,  when  he  says, 
"  H e  shall  be  Dauphin  my  boy,**  Act  v, 
sc.  4. 
fDOMAGE.     Damage,  hurt. 

Wliat  delight  hath  heaven. 
That  lives  unhurt  itself,  to  suffer  given 
Up  to  all  domaye  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it.  Chapm.  Odyss.,  xiii,  437. 

fDOMESTICAL.     Domestic. 

In  our  private  and  domestical  matters. 

Sydney's  Apology  for  Poetry, 
By  whose  good  indeavours,  vice  is  punished,  vcrtue 
rewarded,  peace  established,  forraigne  broyles  re- 
pressed, domesticall  cares  appeased. 

L'jUe's  Euphnes  and  his  Enyland. 

DOMINATIONS.  One  of  the  supposed 
orders  of  angelical  beings,  according 
to  the  established  arrangement  of  the 
schools.  In  Heywood's  Hierarchic  of 
blessed  Angels  (163.5),  they  form  the 
titles  of  seven  books;  Michael  the 
archangel  presides  over  the  eighth, 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  over  the  ninth. 
They  are  thus  specified: — 1.  Cheru- 
bim;   2.  Seraphim;   3.  Thrones;  4f 
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Dominations  ;  5.  Vertues ;  6.  Powers ; 
7.  Principals.  AH  but  the  first  two 
are  comprised  by  Milton  in  one  fine- 
sounding  line  of  address  to  them  : 

Tltrone8|.I>0Mi}ia/iofM,  Priiicedoros,  Virtues,  Powers. 

Titles  supposed  by  some  readers  to 
have  been  invented  by  him  ;  but  Hey- 
wood  had  before  introduced  them  into 
verse : 

The  seraphins,  Uie  dierubins,  and  thrones, 
Potistates,  vertues,  dominations^ 
The  principats,  archangels,  angels,  all 
Resound  his  praise  in  accents  musicall. 

B.  IX,  p.  582. 

Ben  Jonson  also  had  introduced  them 
into  an  elegy : 

Saints,  martyrs,  prophets ;  with  those  hierarchies, 
Angels,  archangels,  principalities. 
The  dcpmnationt,  virtues,  and  the  powers. 
The  thrones,  the  cherub,  and  seraphic  bowers. 
That  pUnted  round  there  sing  before  the  Lamb. 

On  Lady  Venetia  Digtty ;  Undeno.,  ix. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
these  names  were  derived  from  a  book, 
long  esteemed  as  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity, The  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
where  we  read 

crcoa  riiv  rayfLOTttv  vA^^,  ayyeXoi,  opxaYV^^* 
Bpovoi,  Kvpi&nim,  ^XoX,  «^ovoiat,  ivvafitii. 

Lib.  VllI,  §  36. 

And  elsewhere  to  the  same  ett'ect. 
fDOMlNO.  It  does  not  seem  very 
clear  when  this  word  first  came  into 
ui^e,  but  it  was  customary  in  France, 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
ladies  ofrauk  and  fashion  always  to 
wear  masks  over  their  faces  when 
taking  their  promenade  or  travelling. 
The  domino  in  masquerades  appears 
not  to  have  been  known  by  this  name 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
when  Dun  ton  wrote  and  published. 

Domino,  a  kind  of  hood  oi  habit  for  the  head,  worn  by 
canons ;  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  vail  used  by  some 
women  that  ntouriL  Ladies  Dielionary,  1694. 

DOMiMERAR,  or  DUMMERER,  in  the 
old  cant  of  beggars,  meant  one  who 
pretended  to  be  dumb. 

Iliggcn,  your  orator,  in  this  interregnum, 

That  whilom  was  your  dommerar,  doth  beseech  you. 

B.  and  Fl.  Beggar's  Busk,  ii,  1. 
These  dommerars  are  lend  and  most  subtyll  people, 
the  most  of  these  are  watchmen,  and  wyll  never 
speake,  unless  they  have  extreame  punishment.  Sic. 

Caveat  ag.  Com.  Cursitors. 
Every  village  will  yeeld  abundant  testimonies  amongst 
us;  we  ha\e  dummerers,  Abraham-men,  8u;. 

Burton's  Anat  of  Met.,  p.  159. 
fin  the  degree  of  beggars  it  is  thought  he  will  tumc 
dummerer ;  he  practises  already,  and  is  for  that  pur- 
pose many  times  taken  speechiesse. 

Stephens*  Kssayes,  1615,  p.  274. 

To  DON.  To  do  on,  or  put  on.  See 
to  Doff. 


M«nat,IdidMOttliiiik 
This  amorous  surreiter  would  hare  iom^d  hia  hda 
Fur  such  a  petty  war.  Anl.  msul  CI,  ii,  1. 

What !  should  I  don  this  robe  and  troable  yoa? 

7U,  jimd^  i.  1 
Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  pat  on, 
Some  donn'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  conuet  bru^ht^ 

And,  when  he  did  hia  rieh  apparel  dom. 
Put  lie  no  widow  nor  an  orpnan  on. 

J^.  Corbef$  PoMSf,  a.  Si 

To  DONE.     An  old  form  of  to  do. 

He  lives  not  in  despair. 
As  dons  his  servants. 

Toner,  and  Gum.,  O.  PL,  ii.  901. 

Again : 

Such  are  the  praises  lovers  dene  deaenre.    Ihd^  SIQ. 
But  sped  him  thence  to  done  his  lord's  befacat. 

Fair/.  Toes.,  i,  70,  earij  cditioei. 

DONZEL  DEL  FHEBO.  A  celebrated 
hero  of  romance,  in  the  Mirror  of 
Knighthood,  &c.  Donzel  is  from  the 
Italian,  donzello,  and  means  a  squire, 
or  young  man;  or,  as  Florio  sayi, 
"A  damosell,  a  bacheler,"  &c.  He 
seems  always  united  with  Rosiclear. 

Defend  thee  powerfully,  marry  thee  samptooosly,  sad 
keep  thee  in  despite  ot  Rosiclesr  or  Donzel  del  Pkehe. 

Malcontent,  O.  PL,  ir.W. 
Donzel  del  Pkebo  and  Rosiclcer !  are  you  there? 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PL,  viii,  Stf. 

So  the  Captain  in  Philaster  calls  the 
citizens  in  insurrection  with  him, 
"My  dear  DonseU :**  and  presently 
after,  when  Philaster  appears,  salutes 
him  by  the  title  of 

My  royal  Rosidear ! 
We  are  thy  myrmidons,  thy  guards,  thy  roarers. 

Philaster,  v,  p.  16S-7. 

fDOOLE.     A  boundary  post. 

Three  miles  on  this  side  of  Biith  in  the  high  road,  od 
a  high  hill,  are  3  stone  dooles,  that  part  3  great  shim, 
and  there  tooke  1  tny  leave  of  one  with  my  left  leg, 
posscssiun  ot  Hnotlie'r  with  my  right  leg,  and  shaking 
the  third  M'ith  my  left  hand  all  at  once,  with  oae 
moving  pusture.  MS.  Lsaud^  211 

DOOMSDAY.  To  take  doomsday  seems 
to  mean  to  fix  doomsday  as  the  time 
for  payment. 

And  sometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  in  the 
city  by  a  free  word  of  his  month,  than  if  he  had  paid 
me  halt  in  hand,  and  took  doomsday  for  the  other. 

The  Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Shaks.,  ii,  6SL 

fDOOR.  To  set  from  the  door,  to 
drive  away. 

After  he  had  penetrated  into  this  her  hungry  feminine 
enclination,  having  ht-urd  all,  to  set  her  from  the  detres, 
hee  said:  My  spiriUiall  mistresse.  goe  your  wayes 
home,  and  the  next  night  attentivelv  hearken  after 
our  matiius  bell,  which  will  undoubtedly  instruct  yoo, 
in  wluitsoever  you  are  to  perforroe. 

Passenger  ofBenvenuio,  1612. 

fDOOR-NAIL.  As  dead  as  a  door-nail 
is  a  very  old  phrase. 

But  now  the  thought  of  the  new  come  foole  so  much 
moved  him,  that  he  was  as  dead  as  a  doore-mscyle, 
standing  on  tip-tue,  looking  toward  the  door  to  behold 
an\  n II .  Armin,  Nest  of  Nitmies,  1M9. 

fTo  DOP,     To  dip,  to  duck, 
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Like  tonny-fUh  they  be  which  swiftly  dive  and  iop. 

North's  Plutarch  {Lnculhs). 

DOP,  «.,  for  dip,  or  a  very  low  bow. 

The  Venetian  dap,  this. 

B.  Jotu.  Cynthia*t  Rev.,  v,  1. 

A  DOPER,  or  DOPPER.  An  anabap- 
tist ;  thnt  is,  a  dipper.  Of  the  first 
customer  in  the  Staple  of  News,  the 
margin  aays,  **  \si  Cust,  A  she-bap- 
tist.*' The  Re'gister  afterwards  says 
of  her. 

This  is  R  dopfr,  a  she-anabaptist ! 

Seal  and  deliver  her  her  news ;  dispatch. 

B.  Jont.  Staph  of  Newty  iii,  3. 
A  world  of  dopptrt!  bat  thev  ure  there  as  lunaUck 
persons,  walkers  only ;  that  fiave  leave  only  to  hum 
and  ha,  not  daring  to  prophesy,  or  start  up  upon  stools 
to  raise  doctrine. 

Ibid,t  Masque  of  the  Moon,  vol.  vi,  p.  62,  Wb. 

Thus  a  dab-chick  or  didapper  was 
also   called   a   dob-chick,  or  dopper- 
bird,  Minshew.    Even  Ray  has  called 
it  a  didopper.     Diet.  TriL^  ch.  9. 
fDOPT.  For  adopt. 

stilt.  Hold  yee  there,  my  lord,  I  am  but  a  poore  fellow 
and  have  but  a  simple  living  left  me ;  yet  my  brother, 
were  he  a  very  natttrall  brother  of  mme  owne,  should 
hee  bee  dopted,  I  would  dopt  him,  arid  herrite  him, 
i'le  At  him.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

DOR.  A  drone,  or  beetle.  Zyf,  Min- 
ahewy  and  others. 

What  should  I  care  what  er'ry  dor  doth  buz 

In  credulous  ears  ?      B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Revels^  iii,  8. 

2b  ffive  the  dor,  a  cant  phrase  for  to 
make  a  fool  of  a  person,  or  pass  a 
joke  upon  him,  or  outwit  him. 

There  oft  to  rivals  lends  the  gentle  dor. 


to  outwit,  impose  npon,  &c.    Skinner 
notices  this  word. 


Oft  takes  Qus  mistress  by)  the  bitter  bob, 

FUteh.  Puro. 
Ton  will  see,  I  shall  now  gtive  him  the  gentle  dor 


^leteh.  Purp.  Isl.,  vii,  25. 


presently,  he  forgetting  to  shift  the  colours  which  are 
now  changed  wiu  alteration  of  the  mistress. 

Ibid.,  V,  4. 

Falsely  interpreted,  in  some  editions, 
as  giving  them  leave  to  sleep.  The 
changes  of  his  mistress's  colours  are 
here  also  mentioned  directly  after. 
The  whole  progress  of  that  curious 
design  follows,  and  the  joke  turning 
against  the  person  who  made  the 
attack,  it  ends  with  an  exclamation  of 
the  Dor!  the  Dor!  the  palpable  Dor/ 
by  which  is  meant,  that  he  is  palpably 
defeated. 

I  would  not 
Receive  the  dor,  but  as  a  bosom  friend 
You  shall  direct  me.    B.  &-  PI-  Lover's  Proar.,  i,  1. 
And  then  at  the  time  wouhl  she  have  appeiireu  (as  his 
friend)  to  have  given  you  the  dor. 

B.  Jons.  Epiccene,  iii,  3. 

The  dor  is  used  also  as  a  mock  impre- 
cation : 

The  dor  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca !  I  hate  it :  they  are 
my  own  iniagiimlions,  by  this  light  Ibid.,  li,  3. 

2b  DOR.    The  same  as  to  give  the  dor ; 


Here  he  comes,  whistle;  be  this  sport  called  dorrin 
the  djitt'rcl.  B.  Jons. 

\s  this  the  finest  tale  you  can  devise? 


B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fair,  iv 
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What,  hop'd  you  that  with  tliis  1  could  be  dor'd? 

Ilarringt.  Ariost.,  v,  39i 

To  obtain  a  dor  was  once  also  a  school 
term  for  getting  leave  to  sleep  ;  from 
dormire. 
tDORBELLICAL.  Clumsy.  Dorbelin} 
is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  dialect 
of  Lincolnshire. 

I  have  reade  over  thy  sheepish  discourse it 

was  so  ugly,  dorbellicall,  and  lamish. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

tDORMANT  WINDOW.  A  dormar 
window,  or  window  in  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

Old  dormant  windows  must  confesse. 
Her  beams  their  glimmering  spectacles ; 
Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face, 
Do  th'  office  of  a  burning  srlasse. 

CUateland's  Poems,  1651. 

DORNICK.  The  Dutch  name  for 
Tournay,  often  applied  to  the  manu- 
factures of  that  place,  but  usually 
corrupted  into  Damick,  Damex,  &c. 
See  Darnix.  The  city  had  once  a 
flourishing  woollen  trade,  says  the 
Atlas  Geographicus,  which  is  now 
decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century).  We  find  the  traces 
of  that  trade  in  the  Dornick  hangings 
and  carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old 
authors.  But  at  the  latter  period  we 
are  told  that  it  had  a  considerable 
trade  **  in  a  sort  of  table-linen,  thence 
called  Dornick.'^  Atl.  Geoffr.,  vol.  i, 
p.  948. 

DORP.  A  village.  The  same  as  thorp. 
Saxon,  dorp. 

The  captains  of  this  rascal  cow'rdly  rout 
Were  Isanibert  «»f  Airincourt.  at  hand; 
Biflaut  of  Cluuass,  a  dorp  thereabout,  kc. 

.   ..  .  .  f^"^^'  ^'^^^  ofAgint,  vol.  i.  p.  7*. 

And  dOT^^  and  bridges  quite  awny  should  bear. 

Bra^t.  Moone.,  p.  49S. 
And  so  it  fell  out  with  thnt  ruin'd  dorpe,  or  hamlet 
[Old  Yarmouth]. 

Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  Harl  Misc.,  vi,  ISa 
Amsterdam,  a  town,  I  belceve,  ilmt  there  are  few  her 
fellows,  being  from  a  mean  fishtti);  dorp  come — to  b« 
one  of  the  greatest  marts  in  £ui-m>e. 

Howell's  utters,  ^  i,  6, 1st  ed. 

[We  agree  in  Mr.  Hooper's  interpreta- 
tion of  dorp  bores,  i.  e.,  village  boors, 
in  the  following  passage.] 

f  All  the  dorp  bores  with  terror  fled. 

Chapm.  II.,  xi,  687. 

DORRER.  Sleeper,  or  lazy  persoq. 
From  dor. 
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There  is  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  which  cannot 
be  content  to  live-  idle  themselves  like  dorrera. 
li.  Robitvton's  Transl.  of  the  btopia,  Dilxl.  cd.,  i,  p.  51. 

DORTOUR.  A  sleeping-place,  or  dor- 
mitory. A  Chaucerian  word,  retained 
by  Spenser. 

And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours  sad, 
And  searched  all  their  eels  und  secrets  near. 

Spms.  F.  Q.,  VI,  xii,  24. 

DOSNELL,  or  DASNEL.  A  word  which 
I  have  found  only  in  the  following 
proverb,  and  cannot  exactly  interpret. 

The  doandl  dawcock  comes  dropping  in  among  the 
doctors.  WilhaW  Diet.,  p.  558,  [ed.  1634.] 

It  is  given  as  the  translation  of 
**  Graculus  inter  musas,  anser  strepit 
inter  olores."  Also,  in  Howell's 
English  Proverbs,  p.  15,  b.  Ray 
has  it 

The  datnel  daircock  sits  among  the  doctors. 

Prov.,  p.  65. 

And  illustrates  it  by  "  Corchorus  inter 
olera." 
DOSSERS.  Panniers,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Dossier,  Fr.,  from  dos,  a 
back.  Cotgrave  translates  it  by  hotte, 
wiiich  is  exactly  a  pannier. 

The  milkmaids' cuts  shall  turn  tlie  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  dosaers  tumbling  in  the  dust. 

Merry  Jkv.  of  Bdm.,  O.  PI.,  v,  265. 

See  Cut. 

Chaucer  has  the  word,  and  makes  a 
difference  between  dossers  and  pan- 
niers : 

Or  makin  of  tliese  p&niers, 

Or  ellis  hutchis  or  doaaera. 

Houae  of  Fanu,  ill,  819. 
You  ha'  some  market  here — some  doaaer  of  fish 
Or  fow  1  to  fetch  off.  B.  Jona.  StapU  of  JV.,  ii,  4. 

Written  also  dorsers,  as  from  the  old 
French,  dorsier: 

"Bj  this  some  farmer's  dairy.maid  1  may  meet  her, 
Biding  from  market  one  day  'twixt  her  doraera. 

B.  #•  Fl.  Night-walker,  i,  1. 

fDOSSER-HEADED.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  t.  e.,  empt^-headed,  foolish. 

I  will  not  play  the  hypocrite  to  yon  (gallants)  nor  be 
nice  in  reveahng  my  youthful!  amouretts,  in  regsjrd  I 
find  you  are  not  doaaer-head^d  like  divers  others,  and 
I  know  'tis  a  glory  for  me  to  have  followed  the 
instinct  of  mother  nature. 

Comical  Hiatory  ofFraneion,  1665. 

fDOTARD,  or  DOTTARD.  Applied  to 
trees,  stumpy;  cut  down  to  the  stumps. 

Then  beetles  could  not  live 

Upon  the  hony  bees. 
But  they  the  drones  would  drive 
Unto  the  doted  trees. 

Friar  Bacona  Brazen  Jleada  Propheaie,  1604. 
It  heares  huge  nuts  which  have  excellent  food  in 
them ;  it  shoots  out  hard  ]>rickles  above  a  fathom  long, 
and  those  arme  them,  witli  the  bark  they  make  tents, 
and  the  dotard  trees  sene  for  firing. 

HotoelPa  Familiar  Lettera,  1650. 
Manie  dottarde  and  deru>  de  trees  are  within  divers 
mannors suneyde,  which  are  contynuallie  wrongfullie 
taken  by  the  tenauntes.     MS.  Lanad.j  165,  a.P  \613. 


fDOTARY.     The  act  of  doating. 

These  been  for  such  as  make  tliem  votarie. 
And  take  them  to  t  he  mantle  and  the  ring, 

And  spenden  duy  and  night  in  dotarie. 
Hammering  their  heads,  musing  on  heavenly  thing. 
Drayton's  Shephrrda  Garland,  ISSo. 

DOTES.  Qualification,  endowments ; 
Lat.  Used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it 
was  thought  by  him  only;  but  this 
his  best  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  denies, 
and  says  he  has  found  it  in  earlier 
authors. 

1  muse  a  mistress  can  be  silent  Ui  the  liotaa  of  such  a 
servant.  Epieane,  ii,  S. 

1  dursl  not  aim  at  that,  the  dotea  were  such 
Thereof,  no  notion  can  exprt>ss  how  much 
Their  caract  w  us. 

Elrgy  on  Lady  Jane  PatcUt,  vol.  vi,  p.  18. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  found  or 
referred  to  in  anv  other  passages. 
DOTTEREL.  A  bird  said  to  be  so 
foolishly  fond  of  imitation,  as  to 
suffer  it«elf  to  be  caught,  while  intent 
upon  mimicking  the  actions  of  the 
fowler. 

In  catching  of  dotterels  we  see  how  the  foolish  bird 
playctli  the  ape  in  gestures. 

Bacon;  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Drayton  describes  the  action  of  the 
bird  very  nunutely : 

The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dH<nty  dish, 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  no  man  more  can 

wish. 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  m^rk  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare  w  hich  men  for  him  have  set. 

Polyolb.,  Song  25.  p.  1164 

Hence  currently  used  for  a  silly  fellow, 
a  dupe : 

S.  Our  Dotterel  then  is  caught. 

B.  Ileis,  and  just 
As  dotterels  use  to  be :  the  ladv  first 
AdvancM  touanl  him,  strctch'd  forth  her  wing,  and  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions. 

OU  Couple,  0.  PI..  X,  48S. 

Dotterel  is  there  the  name  of  one  of 
the  persons,  and  evidently  given  to 
mark  his  character.  Thus  the  cheat- 
ing of  Cokes  in  Barth.  Fair,  is  called 
**  dorring  the  dotVreiy  See  to  Dor, 
above.  The  character  of  Fitz-dottrel 
is  named  with  the  same  intention,  in 
Jonson's  The  Devil's  an  Ass ;  and 
the  folly  of  the  bird  in  stretching  out 
a  leg  if  the  fowler  does  so,  is  alluded 
to  in  the  following  Hue : 

We  have  another  leg  strain'd  for  this  dottrel. 

Act  iv,  sc.  6. 

That  is,  we  have  another  project  to 
insnare  him.  Thus  in  this  passage 
also: 

See,  they  stretch  out  their  legs  like  dotterel*. 

B.  4'  Fl.  Sea  Voyage,  act  uL 
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41  kem  yon,  why  then  (with  a  mischeife^  do  3ron  mocke 
■M,  ye  dotrelU,  njin^  like  childien,  I  will  not,  I  will, 
1  WW,  I  will  not,  give  me  it,  take  it,  ye  say,  and 
vauKji  ye  doe  and  undoe.     Teraue  in  English,  1614. 

DOUBLE-BEER.  Strong  beer,  or  ale. 
Bierre  double^  Fr.  [Double-double' 
beer,  strong  beer,  much  stronger  than 
the  double-beer.] 

Had  he  been  master  of  good  donbU  beer. 
My  life  for  hie,  John  Dawaon  had  been  here. 

CoHet  on  the  Death  of  J.  Dawson. 

t.  e.f  had  l>een  still  alive. 
DOUBLE-RIBBED.  Great  with  chUd. 

Now  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes 
also  ill  the  very  nicke;  this  same  woman  of  Andros, 
whether  shec  be  aifc  to  Pamphilus  or  but  his  love,  I 
know  not,  bat  ^reat  with  child  shee  is  bv  him ;  shee 
is  now  donblf-nhhed.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

DOUBLKRUFF.  A  sort  of  game  at 
cards.  There  were  also  games  called 
English  Ruff  and  Honours,  French 
Ruff,  and  mde  Ruff. 

lean  play  at  nothing  so  well  as  d^mble  ruff. 

Woman  k.  with  rmdn.,  O.  PL,  vii.  295. 

fDOUBLETS.  An  old  game,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  backgammon. 

Whatr  Where's  yoor  cloak? 
Jnd.  Going  to  foQes  av'n  now,  I  pat  it  off. 
Mea,  To  tell  yoa  trnth  be  hath  lost  it  at  doublets. 

Cartwriffhts  Ordinary,  1651. 

fib  DOUBT.    To  cause  fear. 

I'U  tell  ye  all  mv  fears,  one  single  \-alour, 
Tlie  vertoes  of  the  valiant  Caratach 
More  doubts  me  then  all  Britain. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  \W1. 

DOUCET.  A  custard.  lu  this  and 
other  senses  variously  spelt ;  as  dou- 
set,  dowset,  doulcet;  but  in  all  equally 
derived  from  dulcet,  sweet. 

Kresh  cheese  and  dowsets,  cords,  and  cloutrd  crciim. 

Drayt.  Ecl.,9,  page  14:U. 
tHeer's  dousets  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what. 

The  King  and  a  Poore  Northeme  Man,  1640. 

Also  used  as  a  hunting  term ;  the 
testes  of  a  hart  or  stag : 

I  did  not  half  so  well  reward  nty  hounds 
.  As  she  hath  me  to-day ;  although  I  gave  them 

I  All  the  sweet  morsels  call'd  tongue,  ears,  and  doncets. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Sheph.,  i,  6. 
To  love  a  keeper  yoar  fortune  will  be. 
But  the  doncets  lietter  than  him  or  bis  fee. 

Ibid.,  Masque  of  Gipsies,  6,  p.  96. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Chaucer  (v.  douced),  cites  a  passage 
from  Lydgate,  in  which  doucete  evi- 
dently signifies  some  musical  instru- 
ment : 

There  were  trumpes  and  trunipettes, 
Lowde  sliallys  and  doucetes. 

Bailev  has  dowset,  a  kind  of  apple. 

tDOUliON.  A  short,  fat  woman.  This 
is  marked  ns  nn  old  English  word  in 
the  Ladies  Dictionary,  1()91. 

tDOUDY.     A  sloven? 

If  pluine,  or  liunicly,  we  saie  she  is  u  doi'dir,  or  a  slut. 

Biche  his  Farewell,  1681. 


fDOVE.  One  of  the  popular  paradoxes 
of  the  olden  time  was  a  dove  without 
a  gall.  See  on  this  subject  a  curious 
song  in  the  Songs  and  Carols  printed 
from  the  Sloane  MS.  for  the  Wharton 
Club,  and  the  ballad  quoted  in  thenotes. 
In  this  ballad  we  have  the  lines — 

I  must  have  to  my  sunper 
J  bird  tcithout  a  gir. 
Among  the  mhicli,  you  bring  in  a  doee  without  a  oall, 
as  farre  from  the  matter  you  speake  of,  as  you  are  from 
the  mastry  you  would  have ;  who  although  she  cannot 
be  angry  with  you.  in  that  she  hath  no  gall,  yet  can 
she  laugh  at  you,  because  shee  hath  a  spleene. 

Lglie*s  Euphues  and  his  England. 

DOVER-COURT,  or,  corruptly, DOVER- 
COT.  A  parish  m  Essex,  near  and 
leading  to  Harwich  ;  where  wa.s  once 
a  miraculous  cross  which  spoke,  if  the 
legends  may  be  credited. 

And  how  the  rood  of  Doeercot  did  speak. 
Confirming  his  opinions  to  be  true. 

Collier  of  Crogd.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  1 95. 

Whether  this  place  was  alluded  to  in 
the  following  proverb,  or  some  court, 
conjectured  by  the  editor  of  those 
proverbs  to  have  been  kept  at  Dover, 
and  which  was  rendered  tumultuous 
by  the  numerous  resort  of  seamen, 
may  be  doubted : 

Dtter'Court,  all  speakers  and  no  hearers. 

/?/'y.  p.  S46L 

Possibly  the  church  which  conuiined 
that  rood  was  the  scene  of  confusion 
alluded  to  in  the  proverb  ;  for  we  are 
told  by  Fox,  that  a  rumour  was  spread 
that  no  man  could  nhut  the  door, 
which  therefore  stood  open  night  and 
day ;  and  that  the  resort  of  people 
to  it  was  much  and  very  great. 
Martyrs,  vol.  ii,  p.  302.  However 
this  be,  the  proverb  was  lone  current. 
It  is  alluded  to  in  an  old  copy  of 
verses  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  St. 
Peter's  belfry  at  Shaftesbury,  pnd 
quoted  above,  at  the  word  Clamour  : 

But  when  they  clant.  the  harsh  s^mnd  spoils  Uie  sport 
And  'tis  like  women  keeping  Dorer-court. 

So  in  Stephenson's  Norfolk  Drollery, 
1673: 

I'm  not  a  man  ordain'd  for  Dover-court, 
For  I'm  a  hearer  still  where  I  resort. 

And  even  as  late  as  Queen  Anne's 
time,  in  Mr.  Bramston's  Art  of 
Politics. 

Church  nor  church-mritle^  ever  turn  to  sport, 
Nor  niuke  St,  Stcplten's  chap.'l  Dtwer-cuurt. 

Doihley,  Coll.  of  Poems,  vol.  i. 

DOVER'S  GAMKS  Annual  sports, 
held  on  Cotswold,  ia  Gloucestershire! 
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instituted  by  captain  Robert  Dover, 
early  in  tbe  reign  of  James  I,  and 
sometimes  called  Dover's  Olympics. 
Tbey  were  celebrated  in  a  tract,  now 
scarce,  entitled  *'  Annalia  Dubrensia. 
Upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr. 
Il<»bert  Dover's  Olympic  Games  upon 
Gotswold  Hill,"  &c. ;  where  they  are 
recommended  by  verses  from  Ben 
Jonson,  Randolph.  Drayton,  &c., 
which  appear  in  their  respective  works. 
The  games  included  wrestling,  leaping, 
pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike, 
dancing  by  women,  and  various  kinds 
of  banting. 
To  DOUT.     To  do  out,  to  extinguish. 

First,  in  Uie  intellect  it  dovh  the  light, 
Darkens  the  house,  dims  th'  understanding's  sight. 

Syhest.  Tobacco  iatter'd,  p.  106. 

Mr.  Todd  says,  that  dout  the  candle, 
and  dout  the  fire,  are  phrases  still 
common  in  several  counties.  Grose, 
in  his  Glossary,  specifies  Gloucester- 
shire as  using  it ;  but  gives  douters 
as  a  northern  word.  I  believe  it  is  a 
general  name  for  the  instruments  he 
describes,  which  extinguish  a  candle 
by  pressing  the  wick. 
DOWLE.  The  fibres  of  down  in  a 
feather,  or  any  similar  substance; 
perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  down. 

May  as  w  cU 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  he-mockt-at  stabs 
Kill  the  stilUcIwing  «  aters,  as  diminish 
One  dovle  that's  in  my  plume.  Tewp.,  iii,  S. 

Such  trees  us  have  a  certain  wool  or  lior^upun  them, 
as  Uic  small  cotton. 

History  of  Manual  Jrtt,  1661,  p.  93. 
There  is  a  certain  sheil-lish  in  the  sea,  called  pmna, 
that  bears  a  mossy  dotct  or  wool  Ibid. 

£.  Coles,  after  dower,  inserts  young 
dowly  which  he  translates  lanugo. 
See  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  the  above 
passage  in  the  Tempest.  See  also 
Todd. 
fDOWSE.  To  plunge  or  duck  in  the 
water.  Still  used  in  the  dialects  of 
the  north  of  England. 


Why,  could  we  help  it,  when  he  leapt  into  the  river? 
-Had 

you  do  now  make  sliew  of, 
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your  leul  hmi  so  hot  to  ser^e  llic  king,  as 

uo  now  make  shew  of, 
Ton  would  have  dws'U  in  over  head  and  ears. 

CarlrlFs  Passiunatr  Lorrrs,  1655. 
And  by  this  device,  ut  length  after  extrcHme  perils. 
came  to  the  hanke  on  the  I'liriher  side.  All  the  rest 
riding  upon  their  liorsi-s  that  swum,  and  oflentimcs 
by  reason  of  the  streume  dashing  round  about  tlnni. 
doKted  under  the  Hater,  and  tossed  to  and  li-o.  altt-r 
they  had  beene  wiakncd  with  this  dannuintUH  url 
that  they  touke,  were  cast  U|H)n  the  banki-s  against 
tlieni.  Ammiatnia  JtfainHiiws,  IG(»9. 

DOXY.     A  mistress.     Originally  taken 


from  the  canting  language.  See 
Decker's  Belman,  sign.  £. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer — 
With  heigh  the  doxw  over  the  dale. 

WiHl.  Tale,  iv,  S. 
She  has  studied 
A  wav  to  beggar  us  both,  and,  by  tkis  hand. 
She  shall  be,  if  1  Uve,  a  dory. 

B.  S-  Fl.  JFoman't  Prise,  iii.  3. 
M.  Sirrah,  where's  your  doxy  f  halt  not  with  me. 
0.  Doxyt  Moll;  what's  that r 
M.  His  wench.  Baaring  Girl,  O.  PL.  ri,  109. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Autolycus, 
who  sings  the  song  above  cited,  has 
a  spice  of  the  cant  language  in  his 
dialect ;  for  he  says  soon  after,  "  I 
purchased  this  caparison,  and  my 
revenue  is  the  siliy  cheat;  Gallows 
and  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the 
highway."  It  should  seem,  by  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Roaring 
Girl,  that  doxy  was  not  yet  adopted 
into  common  language.  Coles  has  it, 
a  doxy,  meretrix,  Cotgrave  baa  it» 
but  not  Minshew. 

Fur  the  use  of  it  among  the  beggars, 
see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
Beggar's  Bush,  act  ii,  1. 

^Prostitute  dories  are  neither  wires,  maids,  nor  wid- 
dow8;  they  will  for  pttwl  victuals,  or  for  a  very  small 


piece  of  money,  prostitute  their  bodies,  and  then  pro- 
si  they  never  aid 
pure  necessity 
they  have  done,  and  the  like';  whereas  the  jades  will 


test  they  never  did  any  sucii  thin^  before,  that  it  was 
>ure  necessity  that  uow  conipell'a  them  to  tk)  what 


prove  common  hacknies  u|>on  every*  slight  occasion. 

Duntou's  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

To  DRAB,   from   drab,    which  is   still 
used.     To  follow  loose  women. 

Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing, 
Quarrelling,  drubbing  .—yon  may  go  thus  far. 

HawU.,  ii,  I. 
Nor  am  I  so  precise  but  I  can  drab  too. 
We'll  not  sit  out  for  our  parts. 

Massing.  Reney.,  i,  S. 
The  miserable  rogue  must  steal  no  more. 
Nor  drink,  nor  drsib.  Ibid.,  m,  %, 

DRADD.  Dreaded.  Spenser.  See  Todd. 

Saw  hys  people  governed  with  such  justice  and  good 
order,  that  he  was  both  dradde,  and  greatly  beloved. 

Hodnsh'.,  voj.  i,  d  3. 

Also  for  affrighted. 
DRAFF.    Hog-wash,  or  any  such  coarse 
liquor.     Milton  used  this  word  (see 
Johnson's  Diet.),  and  it  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  obsolete. 

You  would  think  I  hud  on  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd 
pHHligiils.  lately  come  from  swine-feeding,  from  eating 
droffaiMi  husks.  1  lien.  IF,  iv,  2. 

And  holds  up  snout,  like  piff  that  conies  from  draff. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  516. 

Spelt  also  drnugh  : 

AMien  as  the  rullian,  and  the  viler  clown. 
That  like  the  swiue  on  drnngh  sets  his  desire. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  8,  p.  U24. 

DRAFFY.  Coarse  and  bad.    From  sedi- 
m^nt  of  liquor. 
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Of  a  lover, 
The  dr^  aad  irt^  part,  disimice  and  jf alousy. 

B.Jr  VI.  Ulmnd  Priueeu,  lii,  last  se. 

Qu.  Whether  tot  disgrace  we  should 
not  read  distruMt  ? 
tDRAGON-WATER.  A  medicinal  re- 
medy  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
17th  century. 

Whilst  beazer  stone,  and  mightly  mithridate. 
To  all  degrees  are  great  in  estimate, 
And  triaciea  power  Is  vronderously  exprest. 
And  dragon  wter  in  most  high  request. 

Tmylor^B  ITories,  1630. 
ifop.  Shnt  np  ytnur  doores  then ;  Carduus  Benedictos 
Or  draaon  water  may  doe  good  i»on  him. 
Thes.  What  mrane  you  Mopsns  r 
Mof.  Mean  I P  what  mean  yoa 
To  invite  nie  to  your  house  when  'tis  infected  ? 

Baudotph'i  Amyutas,  1840 

fTo  DRAIL.     To  trail. 

And  deadlv  wounded  corps  drag'd  on  the  ground. 
And  after  nim  his  speare  he  drailina  found. 

rtrffil,  *y  near*,  1683. 

f  DRAKE.     A  small  cannon. 

Wee  had  six  brasse  drakes  Uy  upon  the  deck ;  so  that 
she  was  overtopt  with  waight. 

J.  WiUoH*M  Autobiography. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS'S,  SHIP.  The 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  round  the 
world  was,  by  order  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, laid  up  at  Deptford,  where  it 
long  continued  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. For  some  time,  it  appears  to 
have  been  usual  to  make  parties  to 
dine  or  sup  on  board.  When  it  was 
so  far  decayed  as  to  be  necessarily 
broken  up,  a  chair  was  made  of  one 
of  the  planks,  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

We'll  liave  our  provided  supper  brought  on  board  sir 
Frunds  Drake's  skip,  that  hatli  compassed  the  world, 
wherewith  full  cufManU  banquets  we  will  do  sa.rifice 
for  a  prosperous  voyage.     Eastw.  Ilof,  O.  PL,  iv,  2S4. 

Cowley  has  the  following  epigram  on 
the  chair : 

Upon  the  Chair  made  out  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  Ship, 
prrseuteJ  to  the  Unirersity  Library  of  Oxford,  hy 
John  Davis,  of  Dfptford,  Esquire. 
To  this  great  sliip,  which  round  the  zlobe  hes  run. 
And  nmtrh'd  in  race  tlie  chariot  of  the  sun. 
This  Pythagorean  ship,  (fur  it  may  claim 
Witliout  presumption  so  deserv'd  a  name, 
By  kiiunicd^i*  uncc,  and  tnmsforniation  now) 
In  her  new  siiane.  this  sacretl  port  allow. 
Drake  und  his  sliip  cuuld  not  have  wish'd  from  fate 
A  more  blest  stalinn.  or  more  blest  estate; 
For  l«i!  a  seat  ut  endless  rest  is  given. 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  htm  in  lleav'n. 

DRALLERY.     See  Drollery. 
fDRAMB.     Conjectured    to    mean    a 
dreg. 

Such  rnscold  drames  promoted  by  Tliais, 
liacehus,  Licoris,  or  yet  by  TestNlia. 

Barclay's  ErUnfues,  1570. 

DRAPET.  A  table-cloth.  From  drap, 
Fr.,  or  drappo,  Ital. 


Thence  she  them  brou};ht  into  a  stately  hall. 
Wherein  were  many  tables  fair  disprcd. 

And  ready  dight  with  drapets  feastival. 
Against  the  viands  should  be  ministerd. 

F.  q.,  II,  ix,  27. 

DRAUGHT.     A  jakes,  or  cloaca. 

Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught. 
Confound  them  by  some  course.  l%m.  of  A.,  r,  3. 

Sweet  draught  I  sweet,  quoth  'a!  sweet  sink,  sweet 
sewer  1  Tr.  ^  Cr.,yr,  1. 

Capell,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
has  changed  the  reading  to  draff  xvl 
his  edition,  and  does  not  notice  this, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto, 
and  required  hy  the  sense. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  Matth.  v,  17)  where  the 
original  is  a^^hputVy  literally  a  jakes. 

tA  eodly  father  sitting  on  a  draught. 
To  Qo  as  need  and  nature  hath  us  taught. 
Mumbled  (as  was  his  manner)  certaine  prayers. 

Harittgton's  Bpigratns,  1633. 

tDRAUGHTY.  Pertaining  to  a  draught ; 
filthy. 

Would  it  not  grieve  any  good  spirits  to  tit  a  whole 
moneth  nitting  out  a  lousie  b^grarly  pamphlet,  and 
like  a  needy  pnisitian  to  stand  whole  veares,  tossing 
and  tumbling  the  tilth  that  falleth  irom  so  many 
draughty  inventions  as  daily  swarrae  in  our  printing 
house  ?  Returns  from  Pemassus,  1606. 

To  DRAW.     A  hunting  term,   for  to 
trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-fool 
well  C<m.  ofE.,  iv,  2. 

To  draw  dry-foot  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  trace  the  marks  of 
the  dry  foot,  without  the  scent. 
Dr.  Grey  would  have  it  to  follow  by 
the  scent;  but  a  dry  foot  can  have 
no  scent.  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  ?  In  this  case,  per- 
haps, sportsmen,  to  whom  I  refer  it. 
A  drawn  fox  is  a  hunted  fox :  *'  When 
we  beat  the  bushes,  &c.,  after  the  fox 
we  call  it  dramng"  Gent.  Recr., 
Hunting y  p.  17>  8vo.  The  tricks  and 
artifices  of  a  hunted  fox  were  sup- 
posed to  be  very  extraordinary ;  hence 
this  expression : 

Ko  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ui,  3. 

And  Morose,  a  cunning  avaricious  old 
man,  is  called  "That  drawn  fox^ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  Woman's 
Prize,  i,  2. 
fDRAW.  To  draw  a  book,  was  to  draw 
np  a  bill  or  lawyer's  brief.  To  draw 
to  a  head,  was,  and  h  still,  a  term 
applied  to  a  boil  or  ulcer.  7h  draw 
sheep,  to  select  sheep  from  the  flock. 

Entreating  lier,  that  she  would  vouchsafe  in  liis  name 
to  deliver  unto  her  husband  that  bagge  of  writings, 
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which  were  »n  necesvine  for  liis  cnusr  in  hand,  and 
he  entreaii-d  Mr.  Dociur  lur  Imsbaiid.  thai  lu-e  wuuld 
drtiic  a  bitoke,  to  intiniatc  to  tlie  jiidjiehisieasons,  and 
hrc  would  he  very  thunkfiill  to  liiui. 

Passenger  of  Bmtrnnto,  1612. 
Alioutir.  To  wax  ripe,  or  draw  to  a  head,  as  an 
iniiKMtume,  also,  to  end.  Cof grave. 

Ahgrego,  to  sever  or  take  out  of  tlie  flocke,  to  draw 
skepe.  EVxotea  hictionarie,  1559. 

DRAW-GLOVES.  A  sort  of  trifling 
game,  the  particulars  of  which  the 
learued  have  not  yet  discovered.  Her- 
rick  has  mentioned  it  several  times, 
and  made  it  the  subject  of  the  following 
epigram : 

Draw-Glores. 
At  dratc-glovfs  we'll  play. 
And  prethee  let's  \ny 
A  waeer,  and  let  it  be  this : 
Who  first  to  the  sum 
Of  tiventy  shall  come, 
Shall  have  for  his  wiuning  a  kiss. 

Hesperidfs^  p.  I'l. 

In  another  poem  : 

We'll  venter  (if  we  can)  at  wit ; 

If  not,  at  dratr-glores  we  will  play.  Ibid.,  p.  252. 

Aeain: 

^188  and  her  prentice  both  at  draw-filores  play. 

Ibid.,  p.  306. 

It  is  alluded  to  here : 

In  pretty  riddles  to  bewray  our  loves. 

In  questions,  purpose,  or  in  dramng  gloves. 

Drayt.  Ucroical  Ep.,  p.  370 

In  all  the  instances  it  seems  to  be  a 
game  between  lovers. 
tDRAW-LATCH.     A  thief. 

Well,  phititian,  attend  in  my  chamber  hecre,  till  Stilt 
and  I  retume;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not,  SHy  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  dratclatch. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

DRAY.  A  squirrel's  nest.  Kerscy^s 
Bid. 

While  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray, 
Gets  to  the  woods,  and  hides  him  in  his  dray. 

Brotrne,  Br.  Past ,  i.  5.  p.  \:H. 
In  the  summer  time  they  (the  sauirrels)  build  them 
nests  (which  by  some  are  called  arays)  in  tlie  t(>i)S  of 
trees,  artificially  with  sticks  and  moss. 

Gentlrman's  Reer.,  p.  109,  8vc>. 
The  nimble  squirrel  notins;  here, 
Her  mossy  dray  that  makes. 

Drayt.  Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  626. 

Cowper  has  used  it : 

Climb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray. 

Porms,  I,  r,03. 

So  that  probably  it  is  not  yet  obsolete 
in  the  country. 
DKAZBL.     A  slut,  a  vagabond  wench. 
The  same  as  Dkossel,  which  see. 

That  when  the  time's  cxpir'd,  the  drazels 
Yor  ever  may  become  his  vassals. 

Hudibr.,  Ill,  i,  9*7. 

DREAD,  as  a  substantive.  A  sort  of 
respectfid  address  to  a  person  greatly 
superior,  as  an  object  of  dread  or 
veneration.  Thus  Spenser  to  queen 
Elizabeth : 

The  which  to  hear  vouchsiife,  O  dearest  dread,  awliiie. 

Faerjf  Qm.,  Induction  to  B  1. 


DREADFUL,  for  fearful,  or  apprehen* 
sive. 

Dreadful  of  daiinger  that  mi}Elit  him  betide. 

She  oft'  and  oft'  adviz'd  him  to  refraine 

From  chase  of  greater  beasts.         Sp.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  ^. 

\To  DREAN.     To  drain,  to  exhaust. 

He  try  if  griefe  will  drean  his  melting  reinet. 
And  hanis  a  crutch  upon  his  able  back. 

Ilistorie  of  Albiuo  and  BellautM,  16^ 
Ilcr  thirsty  soule,  she  sayd,  would  dreaue  a  ton. 

Rid. 

DREARING.     Sorrow.     See  Drerb. 

And  lifchtly  liim  uprenhng. 
Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 
—All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  deadly  dreartng. 

Spent.  Dajihiiaide,  v.  187. 

tDRECEN.  To  threaten.  According 
to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Eneland. 

The  querne  drecened  by  her  churchmen. 

At.  Marprelate's  Kf.itome,  ed.  Petheram,  p.  35. 

fTo  DREE.  In  the  dialects  of  the  north 
of  England,  to  dree  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  journey  towards  a  place, 
perhaps  literally  to  draw.  This  is 
evidently  its  sense  in  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads. 

In  summer  time,  when  leaves  grow  green. 

And  birds  sing  on  every  tree, 
Robin  Hood  went  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  he  could  dree. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  JoUy  Tlmier. 
Ck)me  thou  hither  to  me,  thou  lovely  p«ge, 

(>)me  thou  hither  lo  me ; 
For  thou  must  post  to  Nottingham 

As  fast  as  thou  caii'st  dree. 

The  exploits  ofrenotcned  Robin  Hood. 

To  dre,  to  suffer,  belongs  to  an  older 
period  of  the  language. 

Tlius  es  ylk  mane,  als  we  may  see, 
Rome  in  care  and  kayteftee. 
And  for  to  dre  with  dole  his  dayet, 
Als  Job  sothely  hymselfe  savse. 

Uampitle  MS.  Line.,  f.  277. 

DRENT.     Drowned,  overwhelmed. 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 

Spens.  Astroph.,  310. 
With  them  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deadcd,  and  in  dolour  drent. 

Soens.  Tears  of  the  Muses,  210. 
flf  monarchs  so  would  take  nn  instrument 
Of  truth  composed  to  spy  their  subjects,  dA^t 
In  foul  oppression  by  tiiose  hi:.;li  in  s(  nt. 
"Who  care  not  to  be  good,  but  to  lie  jjreat. 

BroKne's  Bri tannines  Pastorals. 
iTis  sinne  hath  dniwne  the  dclui^u  downe 
Of  all  these  teares,  wherein  we  drowne. 
Wherein  not  onely  we  are  drent, 
But  all  the  Christian  continent.         //.  Peadum, 

DRERE,  or  DREARE.     Sorrow. 

A  ruefull  specUtcIc  of  death  and  ghastiv  drere. 

Sp.F.'Q.,l,yui,40. 

DRERIMENT.     Sorrow. 

Full  of  sad  feare,  and  ghastly  dreriment. 

Sp.  F  Q.,  I,  ii,  44 
And  tenrh  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  drrriinrnt.     Sp.  KpithtilnmioH,  ▼.  10. 
The  cloudy  isle  with  no  small  ircmiifHt 
Would  soon  be  Hll'd.  Ft.  Purple  hi.,  iii,  18. 

DRERYHEAI).  The  same  as  the  fore- 
going.    One  of  the  antiquated  forma 


DRE  2 

which  Spenser,  and  they  who  copied 
liim,  delighted  to  employ. 

All  wntchtd  boy !  tb«  ihiBpe  of  dnryhad. 
And  nd  enople  of  iBAo'i  (nddtn  end, 

Jilnifi.,133. 

DRESSER.  The  signal  for  the  servant* 
to  take  the  dinner  from  the  kitchen, 
was  the  codIc'b  knocking  on  the 
dreuer,  thence  called  the  cook's  dram. 
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1,  ail.  ed. 

,,_, Ibe  fleld  llie  dmm,  M  lolLi    '         • 

o-fiinUn     _. 

Cknn.  ilnt-dvi,  I'l  p.  SI,  'ep>- 
Huk,  tlwi  knock  U>  tiM  iraicr. 

Jn.Crne.0.Tl..i.1fft. 

ycomED,  10  ifruicr.  NMiiim*' Himit.' B..  p.  ^a. 

fDRESSlNG-BOARD.     A  dresser. 

kJraiing  imrrdi,  UtniM  eiiUnirJa:  ■  dreuing  knite, 
colltr  diteiMrioi  >tl  popiuchii, 

muil/ Dirliaianc,  ed.  1808,  p.  1ST. 

tDRIFLE.     To  drink  excesaiTely. 

Ahonl  thii  time.  Dr.  Buire,  in  bit  «mion.  BeuDtublr 
leproviBj;  llig  pirrinin'i  iicuiivt  dnnliiog,  oUed 
injfiv.  prEmled  H,  tliat  Ibe  guTunonn  (vthsith 
appDintfid  a  few  birwen  in  every  itrect.  lo  f iiniuh 


tDRIPT. 


IIt  Bparingl;  and  proportionablely. 
lien.  Faiului,  with  unfcig 


— „  ,itb,dnfl. 

Morlmrc'i  Tra}tilf  t./  Ihclor  Ft-llrt. 

tDRIFT-WAY.     A  pack-way. 

tbii  iidgulj  16  calLctl  a  peekr  or  drift-iBaj,  anil  ia  batfa 
Dailm'i  CevHlrrt  Juilice,  IBIO. 

tro  DRILL.     To  trickle  down. 

With  lh>l.  iwift  watrj  ilropt  iriU  from  bii  eje. 

The  inyimetiickc  ridge  of  utver  tridc 
yim  o'le  tiieir  heiida.  anil  ilriU  downe  b;  the  wala, 
Whieb  icalda  llie  prinea  a>  il  melling  fall,      'tiil 

DRILL.  A  kind  of  haboon.  The  word, 
though  used  by  the  writers  of  queen 
Anne's  time,  is  now  totally  left  off. 
It  certainly  was  once  common,  but 
how  derived,  1  know  not,  for  it  occurs 
in  no  old  dictionary  that  I  have  seen. 
Smith,  ill  hie  Voyage  to  Guinett(l  ?44), 
speaking  of  the  mandrill  (which  name 
Uuffon  has  adopted),  snys  he  knowe 
not  why  it  is  so  called,  "except  it  be 
for  the  near  reHembiaiice  of  a  human 
creature,  though  not  at  all  like  an 
ape."  P.  51.  Evidently  forming  i( 
from  man  and  drill. 
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ke)  wbj  iboubl  b*  001  hiTc  (ha  urfection  of  a  itilt> 
or  of  am  otbtr  uioiaJ  P     Uip,.  of  Sctiblina.  clinii.  i. 

fiiid  out  lucb  ■imilltn^  of  aJiape  m  Home  kind  of 
babofiua.  al  Jeaat  aueh  aa  tliflT  call  irilU,  itutX  li-avea 
tiltie  dianence. 

Sir  W.  TcmfU  on  Fop.  Kic.,  tub  iiilio. 

Bp.Wilkins  also  has  the  word.  RafTnn 
has  applied  the  name  of  mandrill  to 
the  timia  maimon  of  Linnoeus,  though 
that  baboon  has  a  deep  blue  face ; 
whereas  Smith  (whom  he  quotes  for 
it)  expressly  says,  that  his  mandrill 
had  a  white  face  ;  and  tells  a  jest  of  a 
negro,  which  illustrates  it.  It  was 
probably  the  timia  iphmx  of  Linneeiis, 
and  Shaw  (Gen.  Zool.,  i,  p.  16),  who 
describes  the  face  as  of  "a  tawny 
flesh  colour." 
DRINKING  HEALTHS.  The  following 
rules  for  drinking  healths  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  old  book,  entitUd, 
The  Iriah  Hubbub,  or  the  English 
id  Crie,  by  Barnaby  Rich,  1 623 : 
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anii'^bee  drinka  an  hnltli  to  bii  buff  ^IIU  icorH, 
or  iwradvenlnie  to  bia  light  fade^d  mialnaa. 

This  the  author  calls  "  The  Ruffingly 
Order  of  drinking  Healths,  used  by 
the  Spendalla  of  this  age." 
This  curious  account  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Reed,  who  gave  it  in  his  Notes 
on  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  0.  PI.,  ii, 
274. 
To  DRINK  TOBACCO.  To  smoke. 
Formerly  a  common  phrase. 


lofmen.     Miuriaqfl,/  Mar,.,0.?\..v,<l. 

In  the  Roaring  Girl,  one  of  the  per- 
Bonsges  says  of  some  tobacco,  "  This 
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will  serve  to  drink  at  mv  chamber.*' 
0.  PL,  vi,  29. 

See  the  note  on  the  Honest  Whore, 
0.  PI.,  iii,  455. 

ITc  (Iroop'd,  we  went;  'till  one  (which  did  excel 

Til'  Indians  in  drinking  kit  tobacco  well) 

Met  us.  Donne,  Sat.,i,  87. 

I  find  it  said,  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
that  the  Turks  use  this  phrase.  Lii, 
Gazette,  Sept.  11,  1819,  p.  588.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  the  fact. 

\T)rin1re  you  tohnccho  nere  so  secretly, 
Yet  by  the  smoake  heele  tell  the  quantitie. 

Battard's  Ckrfatoleros,  1598. 
tOld  Adam  liv'd  nine  hundred  thirty  yeere. 
Yet  ne'r  dranJce  none,  as  I  could  read  or  heare : 
And  some  men  now  live  ninety  yeerea  and  past. 
Who  ne\-cr  dremke  tobacco  first  nor  last. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1«30. 

d  DROIL.  A  drudge.  Some  derive  it 
from  drevely  Dutch ;  but  that  seems 
too  remote.  Mr.  Lemon  deduces  it 
from  Tpt(iuf,  tero,  but  his  etymologies 
are  often  made  as  if  for  sport,  to  try 
the  patience  of  his  readers.  It  may 
possibly  be  formed  from  to  draw,  but 
I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  con- 
lecture.  Junius  puts  drivel  and  droile 
ns  difierent  forms  of  the  same  word ; 
if  po,  the  Dutch  derivation  is  excellent. 

Then  I  begin  to  rave  ai  my  stars'  bitterness. 
To  see  hou-  [qu.  so?]  many  muckhillsnUc'd above  me, 
Feasants,  unadroyh,  caroches  full  of  uunghills. 
Whose  very  birth  stinks  in  a  generous  nostril. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Wit  at  set.  W.,  ii.  1. 
She  hates  to  live  where  she  must  call  her  mother  that 

was  thy  droilf. That  d'^ile  is  now  your  brother's 

wife.  i2.  Brome,  New  Acad.,  ii,  p.  40. 

Broil  is  used  also  for  labour : 

Would  yon  would  speak  to  him  though,  to  take  a  little 
More  paines,  'tis  I  do  all  the  droiU,  the  durtwork. 

Skirl  Gent,  of  Fen.,  i,  p.  10. 

fTo  DROIL.     To  drudge. 

now  worldliiisrs  droil  for  trouble !  That  fond  breast 

That  is  possess'd 
Of  earth  witliout  a  cross,  lias  earth  without  a  rest. 

QuarUs's  Emblems. 
O  who  would  droil. 
Or  delve  in  such  a  soil. 
Where  giiin's  uncertain  and  the  pain  is  sure  ?    Ibid. 

tro  DROLL.    To  trifle. 

/irr.  ITe  attempted  me. 

Iber.  Do  not  I  know,  he  loves  to  droll  with  thee? 
Jrv.  lie  would  scarce  droll  away  the  sum  he  offer'd. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  7. 

fDROLL.     A  merry  fellow. 

The  two  droits  apprehending  that  news,  were  as  glad 
as  if  ihi-y  had  been  invited  to  a  weddinjj.  They  stayed 
in  liis  chamlH-r,  without  making  the  least  noise,  having 
in  tlivir  hands  those  amies  which  were  necessary  for 
the  excrutiun  of  the  design. 

Comical  History  of  Frandon,  1666. 

fDROLL.  A  puppet ;  at  a  later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  for  a 
tnm-fool. 

JiarthoUmiPw  Vnir  fulls  out  very  luckily  this  year  for 
the  I.iwveni,  for  now  the  term  being  out  and  not  in 
hope  shortly  of  coming  in  again,  they  have  time 


enough  to  go  to  Sniithfield  to  sre  the  jack  pnddiiiA 
drolls,  wluires,  and  pick  pockets.       Poor  Robim,  17» 
A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  at  the  alley's  month. 
Wherein  the  conventicle  stood. 
Like  Smithfield  droH-hooth,  built  with  wood. 

Iludibras  BedivitiUf  part  v,  1706. 

DROLLERY.     A  puppet-show. 

Jlonz.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  hearens!  what  were 

these? 
Srbast.  A  Uving  drolUrg.    Now  I  will  believe 
Tliat  there  are  unicorns.  Sic.  Temp.,  iii,  S. 

Also  for  a  puppet : 

Our  women  the  best  Unguisls!  they  arc  parrots; 
0*  this  side  the  Alps  they're  nothing  but  mere  drol- 
leries.  B.  cf-  Fl.  WtUgoose  Chase,  i,  2, 

Row  heav'n  have  mercy  on  me  and  young  men, 
I'd  rather  n»ake  a  drollery  till  thirty. 

B.^Fl.  VaUntinian,  ii,  2. 

That  is,  **rd  rather  keep  a  puppet- 
show." 

This,  being  misprinted  drallery,  much 
puzzled  some  modern  editors. 
Also  a  lively  sketch  in  drawing,  or 
something  of  that  kind : 

And  for  thy  walls.— a  pretty  slight  drolUry,  or  the 
German  hunting  in  waterworks.  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 

DROP-MEAL.  By  portions  of  drops; 
from  mat,  Saxon,  a  portion.  Many 
more  compounds  of  this  form  were 
formerly  used  than  are  now  retained. 

Makes  water  with  great  paines,  and  bjdrop^meaU. 

Dngre's  IHaU^ttet,  p.  26. 

See  LvcH-MEAJi  and  Limb-mbal. 
DROSS  ELL.     A  slut,  a  hussey. 

Now  dwells  each  drossell  in  her  glaise. 

Wtum.  Jib.  Bng.,  ch.  47,  p.  »01. 

See  Drazrll. 
DROWSYHED.    Drowsiness. 

The  royal  virgin  shook  off  drowsyhed. 

And  risiuK  forth  out  of  her  baser  bowre, 

Lookt  for  her  knight.  Spens.  F.  O..  L  ii,  7. 

tDROWTH.  Thirst.  In  the  following 
passage  it  means  want.  Drowthy 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  thirsty. 

Now  noyse  prevailes,  and  he  is  tax'd  for  drowtk 
Of  wit,  that  with  the  cry  spends  not  his  mouth. 

„    ,  Caret's  Poems,  \64a, 

Bns'ness  now  calling  for  my  friend, 
T'  our  conversation  put  an  end ; 
So  that  I  now  began  to  think, 
B'ing  drowthy,  on  a  little  drink. 
Txni^^rx         o.  Budibras  Reditivus,  part  vii,  170. 

DROYL.     See  Droil. 

DRUM,  TOM  OR  JOHN  DRUM'S 
ENTERTAINMENT.  A  kind  of  pro- 
verbial expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some 
particular  anecdote.  Most  of  the 
allusions  seem  to  point  to  the  dis- 
missing of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  of  ignominy  and 
insult. 

Not  like  the  entertainment  ofjacke  Drum, 
Who  was  best  welcome  when  he  went  away. 

Extracts  relating  to  nomas  CorweUe.  edit 
on77e,Tol.iii,Ce8; 
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In  the  followiDg  passage  it  is  used 
with  a  secondary  allusion  to  the  drum 
which  ParoUes  undertook  to  fetch : 

O,  fur  the  lore  of  Uoghter,  let  him  fetch  hit  drum ; 
he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for 't :  when  your  lordship 
sees  tlie  Iratiom  of  his  success  in  %and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you  |^ve 
luni  not  John  Drum's  entertainment^  your  inclinme 
caun  t  be  remored.  AlVs  Well^  iii,  6. 

Ill  the  last  scene  of  this  play,  Shake- 
speare has  made  Lafeu  calls  ParoUes 
2W  Drum: 

Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a  handkerchief. 

Act  V,  3.— 306,  b. 

Holinshed  thus  defines  it;  speaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  a  mayor  of 
Duhlin,  he  says,  that 

His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his  ears 
inve  the  simplest  man  that  resorted  to  liia  house,  Tbm 
Drum's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  bale  a  man  in  by 
the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the  shoulders. 
Hist,  of  Ireland,  B  3,  coL  1,  dt.  cap. 

Another  speaks  of  it  differently : 

It  shall  have  Tom  Drum*s  enterttunment,  a  flap  with  a 
fox-tail.  JpoUo  Skroting,  1636. 

Packe  hence,  away.  Jacks  Drum^s  entertamment,  she 
will  none  of  thee. 

Comedy  of  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1684.  sign.  D  2,  b. 
tPlato,  when  he  saw  the  doctrine  of  these  teachers 
neither  for  profit  necessary,  nor  to  bee  wished  for 
pleasure,  ^ve  them  all  Drummes  entertainment,  not 
siifVeriug  tliem  once  to  shew  their  faces  in  a  reformed 
commonwealth.  Gosson*s  Sehoole  ofJhuss,  1579. 

There  is  an  old  interlude  extant, 
entitled,  Jack  Drum^a  Eniertainmeni, 
in  which  that  personage  appears  as 
an  intriguing  servant,  whose  projects 
are  usunlly  foiled. 
To  DRUMBLE.  To  be  confused,  to  go 
about  anything  confusedly  or  awk- 
wardly. A  provincial  term,  according 
to  some,  for  to  be  dronish  or  slugeish. 

What  John,  Robert,  John  I  Go  take  up  these  uothes 
here  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl-staff  ?  look,  how  you 
drumble  ?  Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  2. 

It  is  good  fishing  in  drumhlingynXjot, 

Scottish  Frov.,  Bay,  p.  396. 

Also  to  mumble  unintelligibly  in 
speaking : 

Gray-beard  drumhling  over  a  discourse. 

Have  with  you  to  S.  Wald. 

See  Todd. 
fDRUMLER.     A  small  ship,  supposed 
to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

Tlic  cripple,  an  old  drumler  quite  past  sertice. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1C30. 

fDRUMSLER.     A  drummer. 

Tlie  drum-player,  or  drumsler.  Nomenclator. 

\To  DRUNKARDIZE.  To  act  like  a 
drunken  person. 

Her  deaded  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud, 
Dotli  madly  through  the  citie  drunkardize, 
Even  ns  it  is  the  Bacchanalian  guise. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

fDRY-FAT.  This  word  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  box  or  packing  case,  which 
appears  to  be  its  meaning  here. 


While  hotly  thus  they  skirmish  in  the  raull; 
Quick  Ebednielech  closely  hither  brought 
A  dry-fat  sheath'd  in  latton  phttes  with-out, 
With-m  with  feattiers  ftU'd,  and  round  about 
Bor'd  full  of  holes  (with  hollow  pipes  of  brass). 
Save  lit  one  end,  where  nothing  out  should  nassj 
Which  (having  first  his  Jewish  troops  retir'd) 
Just  in  the  mouth  of  tli'  enter-mine  he  tir'd ; 
The  smoak  whereof  with  odious  stink  doth  make 
The  Pagans  soon  their  hollow  fort  forsake. 

Du  Bartas. 
And  if  the  informer  or  constable  doe  light  upon  one  of 
her  conceal'd  dry-fats,  punchions,  fardUs  or  (naughtv) 
packs,  and  having  seiz'd  it  by  his  office,  and  honestly 
laid  it  up  safe  in  the  store-house  of  Bridewell,  yet  the 
bawd  will  so  compound  in  the  businesse,  that  for  a 
small  toye,  and  a  little  sufferance,  sheeie  redeeme  the 
commodity  and  have  her  ware  againe  in  her  owne 
hands.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

fDRY-FELLOW.     A  miser. 

Drye  fellow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbecke. 
Andus  homo.  HutoePs  Jbeeedarium,  1553. 

DRY  FOOT,  to  draw.  See  Deaw. 
Dry  foot  hunting  is  often  mentioned. 

Nay,  if  he  smell  nothing  but  papers.  I  care  not  for  his 
dry 'foot  hunting,  nor  snail  ineed  to  puff  pepper  in 
his  nostrils.  Dumi  Knight,  0.  Pi,  iv,  46 1. 

A  hunting,  sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot  too  1 

BamAlley,Q.?U^,4Kl. 

DRY  MEAT  was  thought  to  make  per- 
sons choleric. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dri/*d  away; 
And  1  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler.  phmteUi  aneer ; 
And  belter  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  ehoUrick, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

Tom.  Shr.^  It,  1. 
S.  Dr.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Ant.  In  good  time, sir, what's  that?  S.  Dro.  Basting. 
Ant.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry.  S.  Dro.  If  it  be, 
sir,  pray  you  eat  none  of  it.  Ant.  Your  reason. 
S.  Dro.  Lest  it  make  yon  eholerick,  and  purchase  me 
another  dry-basting.  Com.  of  B.,  li,  8.— 107,  b. 

fDRY-WASHRR. 

Nor  call  her  not  drye-washer  in  disgrace, 
For  feare  shee  cast  the  suddes  into  thy  fsce ; 
Bv  her  thy  linnen's  sweet  and  cleanelv  drest; 
Else  thou  wouldst  stinke  above  grouna  like  a  beast 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

To  DUB  A  KNIGHT.  He  who  drank 
a  large  potation  of  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  on  his  knees,  to  the  health  of 
his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  be 
dubb'd  a  knight,  and  retained  his  title 
for  the  evening, 

I'll  teaeh  you  the  finest  humour  to  be  drunk  in: 
I  leam'd  it  at  London  last  week.  Both.  V  faith  I 
let's  hear  it,  let's  hear  it.  Sam.  The  bra\  est  humour  I 
'twould  do  a  man  good  to  be  drunk  in  it ;  thejr  call  it 
knighting  in  London,  when  they  drink  upon  their  knees. 

Torksh.  Trag.,  sc  1. 

To  this  custom  alludes  the  scrap  of  a 
song  which  Silence  sings  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  IV. 

Do  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight.  t,  3. 

The  whole  song  or  catch  was  perhaps 
that  which  is  extant  in  Nash's  Sum* 
mer's  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  is 
as  follows : 

Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  rarpaii, 
In  cop,  in  can,  or  glass  i 
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God  Bacchus  do  me  rights 
And  duh  au  hugkt 

DoQiingo. 

This  Domingo,  Sileuce  corrupts  to 
Sammingo. 

DU  CAT  A  WHEE,  or  DU  GAT  A 
WHEE.  A  scrap  of  corrupt  Welch, 
of  which  the  proper  form  is  Duw 
eadw  chwi,  signifying,  "  God  hless  or 
preserre  you."  It  is  given  once  or 
twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to 
characters  who  were  not  likely  to 
know  anything  of  that  language,  as 
Mons.  Thorn.,  i,  2,  and  Custom  of 
the  Country,  i,  3.  We  owe  the  inter- 
pretation to  Mr.  Colman,  the  last 
editor  of  Uiose  dramas.  It  occurs,  as 
Welch,  in  the  Night-walker,  iii,  6. 

tDUCATOON.  A  half-ducat.  A  foreign 
coin  worth  2t,  6d.  to  3«.  The  large 
ruffs  are  characteristic  of  the  heads  on 
the  coins  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 7th 
century, 

A  f»ce  of  9rTVT»U  puiskes  uid  fortt, 
Ltkr  t«  a  wreeuit  ahav^d  aS  inaes  of  coart. 
What  mnui  the  t\d«Tt  ebe,  Uiosv  kirk  drafOOBS^ 
Mad«  «p  of  ears  aatd  tvJSm  Uke  Drnftmi^ms  * 

HMmttuTf  Plarau,  1€S1. 

DUCK,  «,     A  bow. 

As  it  is  also  their  irnrrall  rsatome  srarDrhr  to  nlate 
9mj  Biaa.  y«  May  the;  neiihesr  ooutte  csoase,  aor 
cured  statae,  witiwBt  a*relipo««  Jlmck. 

J>t9r,rr.  tfSnt  WU,  ».  128. 
Be  nmij  vith  y«nr  aapkin.  a  Wrr  d^mkr^  bumL 

JK.  Bnrntr,  Snt  Jc^  i  ]k  If. 

Uaed  also  bv  Milton,  in  Comuft,  960. 
To  DUCK,     to  bow.     To  dmck  down 
the  head  is  still  in  use,  but  not  as 
applied  to  bowing. 

:»iik  IB  nen'^  tarrs.  sanooth.  decent,  and  oof;, 
Jimck  with  Freach  nods,  and  a]itah  coanesr. 

&r4. 117,  i,  S. 

IV  kiaraed  pate 
limcit  to  the  foMen  fool  IhmtA  i»f  Jti^  it,  S. 

SuU  ainre  dmriimp. 
Be  ^K9e  aDT  sAinia  that  andersuad  hs  steas  on^  ? 

tDUCK- AND-DRAK  E.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  xht  name  fonnerly  given  to 
this  puerile  amusement, 

l];}Mi«trarMa»a»  Iaskiw  qao  tnaalaai  aat  lamellam  ariY 
UoiUum  distnnraiit  foipc?  aqiur  K*<]uar.  noaMTiuaqae 
snimnm  qui*  t«rii  rtnimqiuan  «k»dMV  lacniii ; 
xinorui  p)-iiir»  illnni  relirtK  qu;  aaliaam  niuhjxmi.ne 
saprn*:.  rrtorrpmeuriMhii  k  Cmd  oi  sqt-t^  tv  \*ii*}  mnl< 
aa  o»iti  sht-ii  or  »  laant  xhrvmrut  into  :1k  «at(V.  and 
■nkiiif  n^>-ic»  >-rr  n  aiakr  tu--  li  a>  rulicd  a  4***^ 
«flM  c  itrai-r  mtui  «  kmh'f-ftrmif  rmtr^  A/Mai^o/o/^ir. 

tDUCK  LEGGED,  Having  short  wad- 
dhng  legs. 

thm:  littth  &hiAl  l^^^  •'<»  <hc>  <^  hint    Jud^h^-d. 

tlHCklXGPOXD,  Formerly  this  mas 
a  common  adjunct  to  any  place  where 
a  number  of  habitataona  were  coUected 


together,  and  was  in  general  use  bt 
the  summary  punishment  of  pettj 
offenders  of  various  descriptions. 
The  ducking-pond  for  the  western 
part  of  London  occupied  the  site  of 
part  of  Trafalgar-square,  Charing 
Cross,  and  was  verv  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  London  mob. 

Tliea  fall  of  savce  aad  teal  op  steps  Klnathai^ 
(This  was  his  name  nov,  once  he  had  another. 
Until  the  dmcking-fomd  luade  him  a  brother) 
A  deacon,  and  a  baffeter  of  Sathan. 

Satyr  mgaitut  HypocrUet,  I69k 

DUDGEON.    A  peculiar  kind  of  handle 
to  a  dagger.     Kersey  and  Bailey  say 
that  a  dudgeon-ckipger  was  **  a  small 
dagger.''     So,  perhaps,  it  was  gene- 
rally, but  it  was  not  thence  called 
dudgeon,     E.  Coles  renders  *'a  dud- 
geom-ka/l  dagger,**  by  "Pugio   cum 
apiaio  manubrio;"    [aptato  in   one 
edition,  but  wrongly.]   Abr.  Fleming, 
in  his    Nomendator,    from    Junius, 
saya,   "Manubrium  apiatum,  a  dud' 
geom-kmftr      P.   2/5.      Which    the 
Cambridge  Dictionary   of    1693   ex- 
plains, by  saying,  "A  dudgeon-ka/t^ 
manubrium  appiatnm,  (r.  apiatum)  or 
6icjrev«.'*     Here  we  have  the  key  to 
the     whole  secret.       It  was   a    box 
kmmdle;  which  bishop  Willdna  com- 
pletely confirms,  in  Uie  alphabetical 
dicticmary  subjoined  to  hia  Real  Cha- 
racter, where  be  has,  *^ Dudgeon^  root 
of    box,^'    and   **Dmdgeom-dagger,  a 
amall  sword,  whose  handle  ia  of  the 
roof  of  6or.^^     This  is  likewise  con- 
firmed   bT    Gerrard,     in    Johnson's 
edition,  who  writes  thus,  under  the 
article  Box- free: 

Titt  rmit  »  l&rvise  yelkiv,  and  harder  ttea  the 
tiinher.  hat  of  pmter  beantj.  aad  bmmt  fit  for  dsfftr- 
iui''i*.  hdxcs.  ami  snrh  likr'aaea.  vhenta  the  traak 

aad  bocS  tr.ntrtu Tnmeraaad ratlera^if  1  mistake 

»44  Uh  nudTer  dot  call  Uus  vood  iaifnoa,  arbereaith 
vhn  luakt  dmdffetm-kmfied  dagEers.  P.  1410. 

Hence  we  need  no  longer  wonder  why 
Shakespeare  uses  it  for  a  handle : 

1  aw  thee  still. 
And  on  liy  biaidt  and  du^ytim^  gouts  of  blaod. 
Witu*.h  ma*  Boi  so  before.  Mmeietk,  ii,  L 

Lrk  also : 

TV  drndmrn  im^ir  that  is  at  the  dudffim  daaetT. 

MoikrrSvmiit,  S.  C 

Also  ihe  proverbial  sayiug : 

Whrii  uli  t»  font,  and  aot)iin|:  left. 

Weli  tare  tbr  dao^nr  wni  tbr  amd^nm  imflr. 

Prouoonoed  h^t. 
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An  his  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memorjr,  a  duiffcon- 
dagger  will  serve  him  to  mow  down  sin  withaL 

B.  ^  fl.  Citscomb,  r,  1. 

Fleming  (above  cit.)  refers  to  **  Mensa 
apiata,'"  in  another  part  of  his  book; 
which  is  an  expression  of  Pliny,  and 
perhaps  meant  a  box  table ;  though 
usually  explained  as  marked  with 
spots,  like  bees.  The  explanations 
and  etymologies  of  dudgeon^  by 
Skinner  and  Junius,  are  perfectly 
unsatisfactory. 

To  *'  take  in  dudgeon,''^  seems  but 
obscurely  allied  to  this,  though  a 
forced  connection  may  be  made  out. 
Dudgeon  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  used,  for  brevity's  sake,  instead 
of  dudgeon-dagger,  Butler  says  of 
his  hero's  dagger,  that 

It  was  a  serviccttble  dudgeon, 
Kither  for  lightiujc  or  fur  drud^ng. 

Hudibr.,  I,  i,  ▼.  379. 

And  Aubrey,  in  his  Biographical 
Memorandums,  speaking  of  the  fashion 
of  wearing  daggers,  says, 

I  remember  my  old  school  m«8ter,  Mr.  Latimer,  at 
seventy,  wore  a  dudgeon,  with  a  knife,  and  bodkin. 

Leitertfrom,  the  Bodl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  382. 

"fDUDS.  Rags ;  old  clothes ;  clothes  of 
any  kind.  Hence  no  doubt  the  name 
duddety,  given  formerly  to  one  of  the 
quarters  occupied  by  booths  in  Stur- 
bridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,  where 
articles  of  clothing  were  sold.  See 
De  Foe's  Tour  of  Gr.  B.,  p.  125. 

The  bawd  being  vexed,  strait  to  her  did  say, 
Come,  off  with  your  dud^,  and  so  p  irk  away. 
And  likewise  your  ribbons,  yonr  gloves,  and  hair, 
For  naked  you  came,  and  so  out  you  go  bare. 

Newest  Academy  of  CompUnuntt. 

fib  DUELLIZE.  Vicars  seems  to  use 
this  strange  word  in  the  sense  of  to 
contend. 

The  furious  duellinng  chariots  swift 
Burst  firom  their  bounds,  use  not  such  headlong  drift 
In  field  careeres ;  nor  horseman  half  so  fast 
Runs,  jets,  curvets,  or  shakes  the  loose  reins  cast 
On's  horses  main,  nor  loudlier  jerks  his  whip. 

Virgil,  Ay  Vtcars,  1632. 

DUELLO,  s.  Duelling.  The  laws  and 
maxims  of  this  science  were  much 
refined  upon  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  were  formed  into  so 
ridiculous  a  system,  as  to  afford  a 
constant  subject  for  humorous  satire 
to  him  and  his  contemporary  drama- 
tists. The  most  celebrated  authors 
who  wrote  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
were  Jerome  Caranza,  and  Vincentio 
Saviola.      Certain  forms  and  cere- 


monies were  laid  down  as  necessary 
for  the  reparation  of  wounded  honour, 
which  were  considered  asindispensable. 

Zanch.  It  seems  thou  hast  not  read  Caranza,  fellow, 
I  must  have  rcfuirutiun  of  honour 
As  well  us  this ;  I  find  that  wounded. 

^0.  Sir, 
I  did  not  know  your  quality ;  if  I  had, 
'TIS  like  I  should  have  done  you  more  respects. 
Zatick.  It  is  sufficient  bv  Carania's  rule. 

B.  4"  Fl'  Latent  Pilgrimage,  v,  4. 

So  in  Twelfth  Night: 

The  gentleman  will  for  his  honour's  sake  have  one 
bout  with  you ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but 
he  has  promised  me,  as  £e  is  a  geiiUeman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  iii,  4. 

The  causes  and  dependencies  Wvfre 
much  mentioned,  particularly  the  first 
and  second  cause,  which  were  quite 
cant  terms : 

Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules'  club,  and 
therefore  too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The 
first  and  second  causes  will  not  serve  my  turn,  the 
psissado  he  respects  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not. 

Loee's  L.  L.,  i,  3. 
A  duellist,  a  duellist  I  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first 
liouse,  of  the  first  and  second  cause.  Rom.  /*  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Even  the  seventh  cause,  or  a  lie  seven 
times  removed,  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Clown,  in  that  most  admirable  ridicule 
of  these  affectations,  in  As  you  like  it, 
V,  4,  &c.  An  equality  in  all  circum- 
stances was  insisted  upon  among  the 
terms  of  the  duello :  thus,  as  one 
combatant  is  lame,  in  Love's  Pilgrim- 
age, above  cited,  both  are  to  be  tied 
into  chairs.  This  punctilio  is  suc- 
cessfully ridiculed  in  Aibumazar: 

Stay ;  understand'st  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel  ? 

Art  born  of  gentle  blood,  and  pure  descent? 

Wsis  none  of  all  thy  lineage  liHng'd,  or  cuckold? 

Bastard,  or  bastinado'd  ?    Is  thy  pedigree 

As  long  and  wide  as  mine  ?  for  otherwise 

Thou  wert  most  uuworthv ;  and  'twere  loss  of  honour 

In  me  to  fi^ht.    More,  I  have  dr;iwn  five  teeth, 

If  thine  stand  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal. 

And  by  strict  laws  of  duel,  I  am  excus'd 

To  tight  on  disadvantage.  Act  iv,  sc.  7,  O.  Fl.,  vii,  218. 

This  doctrine  is  strictly  laid  down  in 
Feme's  Blazon  of  Gentrie,  publ.  in 
1586: 

The  inequallitye  of  person  is,  whereas  the  defender  is 
labouring  or  striken  with  any  grevous  malady  or 
disoise.  Hs  the  gowte,  apoplexia,  fallinge  sicknesse, 
&c.,  or  els  if  lie  oee  maymed,  lame,  or  benomniMl  of 
his  members.  P.  331. 

See  Caranza,  Sayiola,D£P£NDANCe, 
Taking  up,  &c. 
DUKE.  Used  as  a  literal  translation 
of  dux,  a  general  or  commander. 
Thus,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  elsewhere,  those  who  are  called 
i/y€/iores,  leaders,  in  the  Septiiagint, 
and  in  the  Hebrew,  ^SIW,  which  is 
equivalent,    are  in    our    translatioa 
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styled  diikea.  In  the  play  of'Fuimus 
Troes,  Nennius,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Lud,  is  called  duke  Nennius,  O.  PL, 
vii,  448.  And  in  another  drama  of 
that  period,  ^neas  is  alluded  to  by 
the  title  of  Trojan  duke. 

Oto  recount,  nr,  will  breed  more  mth 
Than  did  tlie  tale  of  thai  kigk  Trojan  duke 
To  the  sad-fated  Carthaeiuian  queen. 

'The  Hog  has  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PL,  vi,  446. 

Also,  a  name  for  the  piece  at  chess 
now  called  rook,  or  castle,  of  which 
the  origin  is  here  given : 

E.  Thenrs  the  full  number  of  the  game ; 

Kings,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  biuiops,  knights,  and 

dukes. 
J.  Dukes  ?  they're  called  rooks  by  some. 
B.  (^onoiptively. 

Le  rock,  the  word,  custodi6  de  la  rock. 
The  keeper  of  the  forts. 

Middleton's  Game  ofCkeu,  Induetum. 
Here's  a  duke 
Will  strike  a  sure  stroke  for  the  game  anon. 
Your  pawn  cannot  come  back  to  relieve  itself. 

Ibid.t  Worn.  bew.  Women,  ii,  3. 

fDUKE.     A  bird  of  prey,  usually  ex- 
plained the  horned-owl.     Fr.  due. 

She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness  that 
is  between  them ;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukes,  and 
the  sakers  do  murther,  kill,  and  eat  those  which  are 
of  their  own  kind.  Nortk's  Plutarck,  Romulus, 

DUKE  HUMPHREY.  The  phrase  of 
dining  with  duke  Humphrey,  which 
is  still  current,  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  really  buried  at 
St.  Alban's,  was  supposed  to  have  a 
monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from 
which  one  part  of  the  church  was 
termed  Duke  Humphrey's  Walk.  In 
this,  as  the  church  was  then  a  place 
of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who 
had  no  means  of  procuring  a  dinner, 
frequently  loitered  about,  probably  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  an  invitation, 
but  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the 
monuments.  This  point  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly explained  by  Stowe,  where  he 
describes  the  monuments  in  St.  PauFs: 

Sir  John  Bewcamp,  constable  of  Dover,  wardon  of  the 
portes,  knieht  of  the  garter,  sonne  to  Owye  Bewcamp, 
earle  of  Warwicke,  and  brother  to  Thomas,  earle  of 
Warwicke,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on  the  south 
side,  1SS8,  where  a  faire  monument  remaineth  of  him : 
ksis  bv  ianorant  people  misnamed  to  be  Humpkrey, 
duke  ofOtoster,  who  was  honourably  buried  at  Saint 
Albons,  twentie  miles  from  London;  and  therefore 
such  as  merrily  profess  themselves  to  serve  duke 
Humphrey  in  Powies,  are  to  be  punished  here,  and 
sent  to  Saint  Albon's.  there  to  be  punished  againe,  for 
theyr  absence  from  theyr  maister,  as  they  call  him. 

Survey  of  London,  p.  263. 

It  is  said    of  some  hungry-looking 
gallantSi 


Are  they  none  of  duke  Humpkrey* s  furies?  do  yo« 
think  that  they  devised  tliis  plot  in  Paurnlusrta 
dinner.  Match  at  Midu.,  O.  PL,  vii,  o6y. 

Ploiw.  You'll  nut  do 
Like  your  penurious  father,  who  was  wont 
To  %palk  his  dinner  out  in  Pam/'j,  whilst  you 
Kept  Lent  at  home,  and  had,  like  folks  in  sieges. 
Your  meals  weigh'd  to  you. 

Newc.  Indeed  they  say  he  was 
A  monument  of  Paul's. 

Tim.  Yes,  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  duke  Humpkrey.    I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sate,  holes  i'  the  logs. 

Plotw.  He  wore 
More  pavement  out  with  walking,  than  would  make 
A  row  of  new  stone  saints,  and  yet  refus'd 
To  give  to  th'  reparation.    City  Matek,  O.  PI.,  ix,  S3». 
To  seek  his  dinner  in  Poules  with  duke  Humpkrey. 

Gabr.  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  1592. 

See  also  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook, 
and  other  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Steevens  in  a  note  on  Rich.  Ill,  act  iv, 
sc.  4. 

Bishop  Hall  describes  the  duke*8 
hospitality  with  much  humour : 

Tis  Rnfflo :  trow'st  thou  where  he  din'd  to  day  ? 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  dtike  Hum/ray. 
Many  good  welcomes,  and  much  gratis  cheere. 
Keeps  he  for  everie  straggling  cavaliere ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort. 
Long  semce  mix'd  with  musicall  disport. 
Many  faire  younker  with  a  feather'd  crest 
Chooses  much  rather  be  his  shot-free  guest. 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost, 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 

Satires,  b.  iii,  s.  7. 

See  Pauls. 
DULCET.     Sweet,  harmonious.      Still 
used  occasionally  in  poetry.     Applied 
to  every  kind  of  sweetness. 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  Mids.,  ii,  2. 

Such  it  is 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  at  break  of  day 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  eax. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.  Mer.  Fen,,  iii,  2. 

For  surely  such  fables  are  not  onely  douleet  to  pass 
the  tyme  withall,  but  gainfull  also  to  their  practisers. 
Cluiloner's  Moria  Encomium,  H  S. 

DULLARD,  a.  One  stupidly  uncon- 
cerned and  dull,  in  the  midst  of  any  in- 
teresting proceeding ;  a  stupid  person. 

How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child. 
What  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ?  Cym.,  v,  6. 

And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought, — Stc.  Lear,  ii,  1. 

What,  dullard  I  would'st  thou  doat  in  rusty  art  ? 

Histriomastir,  1610. 

Used  also  as  an  adjective.     See  Todd. 
To  DUMB.     To  silence,  to  make  dumb. 

Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.  Jnt.  imi  CiL,  i,  6. 

She  sings  like  one  immortal',  and  she  dances 

As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays. 

Great  clerks  she  dun^s.  Pericles,  r,  1. 

DUMB-SHOW.  A  part  of  a  dramatic 
representation  shown  pantomimically, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise 
included}  bat  sometimes  merely  em- 
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blematical.  They  were  very  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas.  Of  tbe 
former  kind  is  that  in  the  Proplictess 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  iv, 
so.  I,  where  the  Chorus  assigns  the 
reason,  telling  the  audience  that  he 
hopes  they  will  admit  it, 

knd  be  pleased. 
Out  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  b<:)ioid. 
As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot 
With  fit  conveuiency  of  time,  allow 'd 
For  sucli  presentments,  ckwth  in  vocal  sounds. 

Thus  also  in  Herod  aud  Antipater : 

What  words 
Cannot  have  time  to  utter,  let  your  eyes. 
Out  of  this  dumb-thow,  tell  your  memories. 

Herod  and  Jntipater. 

Subjoined  to  the  play  of  Tancred  and 
Gismunda,  are  dumb-shows  intended 
to  precede  each  act  as  introductions. 
See  0.  PL,  ii,  230. 

The  emblematical  dumb-shows  may 
be  seen  prefixed  to  each  act  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  0.  PI.,  i,  109,  and  else- 
where. These  exhibitions  gradually 
fell  into  disrepute,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taste ;  so  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  they  seem  to  have  been  in  favour 
only  with  the  lower  classes  of  specta- 
tors, the  groundlingSy  as  lie  calls  them, 

Who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  in- 
explicable dumb  shotos  and  noise.  Haml.,  iii,  S. 

In  his  dramas  there  are  few  instances 
of  them  ;  that  in  Cymb.,  act  v,  sc.  4, 
and  in  the  players'  tragedy  in  Hamlet, 
are  the  chief.  It  was  certainly  a  gross 
way  of  preserving  the  anity  of  time, 
yet  not  more  so  perhaps  than  that 
which  Shakespeare  preferred,  as  newer, 
the  narrative  chorus ;  which,  though 
made  elegant  by  his  pen,  is  not  very 
dramatic.  In  the  following  passage, 
the  dumb-show  forms  the  basis  of  a 
very  curious  sentiment:  after  a  battle 
it  is  said. 

To  him  who  did  this  victory  bestow. 
Are  render'd  thanks  and  praises  infinite. 
Vor  in  so  tn^at  and  so  apparent  odds 
The  part  man  acta  is  the  dttmb-shfio  to  God's. 

Fatuk.  Lusiad,  iii,  83. 

DUMP.  Formerly  the  received  term 
for  a  melancholy  strain  in  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  cluunber  window 
With  some  sweet  concert  -,  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  best  become  such  sweet  complaining  grierahce. 

Tko  Gent,  of  V.,  iii,  2. 

We  read  of  a  merry  dump  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  but  that  is  evidently  a 


purposed  absurdity  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speaker : 

0  (day  me  some  mrrry  dump,  to  comfort  me.  Mvs.  Not 
a  dnmp  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now.  iv,  5. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears; 
Distress  likes  dumps,  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Sk.  Rape  qf  Lvcr.,  Suppl.,  i,  5:i8. 

Mr.  Stafford  Smith  gave  to  Mr. 
Steevens  the  music  of  a  dump  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  an  old  MS. ;  and  it  is 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  pn.s- 
sage  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson  Hn<l 
Steevens.  It  is  without  words.  Mr. 
S.  Smith  was  a  man  of  very  curious 
research  into  old  music,  and  published 
a  valuable  set  of  old  songs,  collected 
from  MSS.  with  the  music,  which 
were  dedicated  to  the  late  king,  in 
1779. 

A  dump  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
kind  of  dance : 

He  loves  nothing  but  au  Italian  dump. 

Or  a  French  brawl.    Humour  Out  of  Breath,  1C07. 

But  whether  DeviVs  dumps,  in  the 
following  passage,  be  interpreted 
devifs  tunes  or  devil's  dances,  de- 
pends upon  whether  it  be  thought  to 
refer  to  the  music  preceding,  or  the* 
dance  following;  I  think  the  latter. 

More  of  these  Devil's  dumps ! 
Must  I  be  ever  haunted  with  these  witchcrafts? 

B.  and  Fl.  Women  pleased^  v,  3. 

Dumps,  for  sorrow,  was  not  always 
considered  as  a  burlesque  expression  : 

This,  this,  aunt,  is  the  cause, 
When  I  advise  me  sadly  on  this  thing. 
That  makes  my  heart  in  pensive  dumps  dismay 'd. 

Tanered  and  Gism.,  O.  PL,  ii,  177. 

So  also  in  the  singular: 

Tlie  fall  of  noble  Monodaiite's  son 

Slrake  them  into  a  dumpe,  and  made  them  sad. 

Uarr.  Arlost.,  xliii,  147. 
flicaving  prince  Agamemnon  tlien  in  dumpe  and  in 
suspense.  HalVs  Horner,-^.  19, 1581. 

f  I  nit  her  desire  to  drawe  you  into  delightes,  then  to 
drouiie  you  in  dumpkes  by  revealvng  of  such  nnnatu- 
rail  factes.  Riehe  kis  Farewell,  1681. 

It  was  even  applied  in  the  sense  of 
elegy  to  poetical  composition.  Davies, 
of  Hereford,  has  a  singular  poem  of 
that  species,  entitled, ''  A  Dump  upon 
the  Death  of  the  most  noble  Henrie, 
Earle  of  Pembrooke,"  printed  in 
Witte's  Pilgrimage. 
fDUMPISH.     Melancholy. 

Through  tliomie  paths,  and  deep,  dark,  dumpish  glndes. 

rtrffil,  by  Viears,  1M2. 
And  as  it  were  a  thrall  unto  this  dumpish  humor,  is 
rowzed  up  with  wine  and  merimcnt  especially,  and 
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■t  unpli  and  harcnly 


Of  lick  GEhjc  1/  a-Kori,  1B3«. 
DUN.  To  draw  Dun  out  of  tke  mire, 
-WAB  a  rural  pfiMime,  in  which  Dun 
meant  a  dun  hone,  supposed  to  be 
stuck  in  the  mire,  and  aometimea 
represented  by  one  of  the  persons 
WDO  plaved.  See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant., 
ii,  p.  289,  4to.  Mr.  Gifford,  vbo 
remembers  having  played  at  the  game 
(doubtless  iu  bis  native  county,  Devon- 
shire), tliufl  describes  it,  for  the  relief 
of  future  commentators ; 

>a  (bcmidatofUicmiin; 
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_ T'oof IhetwnrMiysili 

Kpnlnl  BlltmiiU,  lliej  M  ItaemKlva  iiuDMe  to  do  ' 
it,  and  nil  lor  more  aautHUCt.  Tin  txat  conliiiiiei  | 
(ill  all  tin  laaftaj  talie  part  in  it.  when  Zhii  it  fi- 

ankvnid  and  aifcctcd  tfforta  af  the  nutia  to  tin  (ht 
loe,  aud  ainidrf  arrh  contJiifutHi  tu  lat  tba  tndj  of  it 
raIlDnoneai>i>(l.e[-il«j.   J»./<w..toL  lii,  p.283. 

It  is  to  this  that  allusion  is  made  in 
Hudibrns,  part  iii,  cnnto  iii,  1.  110, 
where  Balpho  says, 

Pnl  Halpho'i  irU,  louT  tniity  •qnire. 

Wiio  hat  dnjtg'ii  y>"  rf"w*Y>. «( 0-  tV  »JH. 

Which  none  of  the  editors  appear  to 
have  understood,  and  therefore  silently 
changed  it  to  donahip,  according  to 
which  reading  Dr.  Nash  explains  the 
passage.  But  it  was  dunship  in  all 
the  editions  till  1710. 
In  an  old  collection  of  epigntma,  it  is 
proposed  tu  play 

At  tliDfe-gmt,  Tcntcr-iioiat,  or  c rotie  and  fOa, 
At  IcapiDjc  a*rr  a  HidniaiiDcr  boqcflcr. 
Oral  lliE  ilmii; />■■  naf  I>/(*c  Hflr. 

So  Shirley : 

Then  ilriiB  Dtn  aul  tflhc  win. 
And  Urn*  the  eti»  into  the  Sn. 

Bt.Fttntif<^Iniai. 

Which  marks  what  Dun  was. 

It  is  alluded  to  in  Romeo  and  Jnliet; 

If  thon  art  i>>i,  m*!!  ^niD  f  1«  ^M  (il(  nirf, 

Or  (Hve  TOOT  n>eieiln),  lore,  vbcnii  thon  itick'it 

Uolotlwan.  1,4. 

DUN  IS  THE  MOUSE.  A  proverbial 
sayinj^,  of  rather  vague  signification, 
alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  mouse, 
but  frequently  employed  withnoother 
intent  than  tiiat  of  (quibbling  on  the 
word  Atne.  Why  it  is  attributed  to 
a  constable,  I  know  not. 

JTir.  Tot,  Wu'i  On  auHi.'tbe  conitable'i  oicn  word. 

WbT  thcD  til  done,  and  dnn'i  tht  auur,  and  andnne 
«U  Ac  Bnitien.  Tw>  Utrtj  Miltmiait,  163a 


,  DUN 

In  a  passage  of  the  play  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastlf,  ii  seems  to  meau  no  more 
than,  all  is  done,  or  settled.  After 
arranging  hi^  followers,  Murley  ex- 
claims, without  any  connection  prior 
or  subsequent,  "Bun  is  tie  mou$e," 
First  Part  of  Sir  John  OldcaslU,  iii,  2, 
Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  311. 
"As  dun  at  a  moute,"  is  among  Ray's 
Proverbial  Similes,  p.  221. 
fDUNAKER.  A  cant  term  for  a  stealer 
of  cows  and  calves. 


Tlie  eiKbteenlh  a  kldd-iiapper.  apirili  jotinf  nieii, 
Tliouiili  lie  lip  tliHi  the  pike,  tlier  up  liim  anB. 

-nien  liA  <nll.  kc  rieuqfVlti  ttml. 

Uerean  ia  in  a  eoniuDClion  -ith  Vema.  and  Irben 
a  moat  plentifal 
-la.  gilli,  p^ 

birdL  iriioiii  the  deril  p'npnm  ready  Htifd  (or  Tjbnrn ; 


■ocrSain. 


fDUNCE-COMB.     An  ignoramiiB. 
word    perhaps    invented    by    honest 
Taylor  the  water-poet. 

The  caiue,  I  heirr,  your  furr  rlanirtl.  tnm. 
1  aaid.  I  wua  no  Ju.rr^mir.  Mi.iunibe  Tmii. 
Whafa  lliat  toyouipiodalr)  that  jau  aliouLii  Iuiiif^ 

DUNG.  Under  this  word,  bread,  and 
the  other  productions  of  the  earth, 
are  contemptuously  alluded  to  in  the 
following  obscure  passage : 

Which  ilecpi.  and  peer  palala  more  (lit  Jaw. 
The  herear'a  aurie,  mud  Cwmu-,.         J.I.  f  dl.,  t.  i. 

Warburton,  not  understanding  it, 
would  liave  changed  the  word  to  dug, 
but  more  attentive  critics  afterwards 
perceived  the  true  meaning.  The 
passage  which  pointed  out  the  inter- 
pretation was  doubtless  this : 

Kinzikinia  are  clay,  out  dniisr  eanh  alike 

ycedi  beatt  and  mu.  Act  i,  ac.  1. 

The  idea  is,  that  the  productions  of 
the  earth  are  so  much  indebted  to 
dvnff  for  their  perfection,  that  they 
may  fairly  be  called  so.  The  critics 
have  happily  illustrated  this  by  other 
quotations,  as  this  from  Timon  of 
Athens : 

The  enth'i  a  lUer, 
That  (eedt.  and  breedt  bj  a  compoitnn  atolen 

And  Thi's  from  the  Winter's  Tale  : 

The  face  lotireelen 
OrthevholeifuvyuHh. 

And  yet  more  elegantly  by  the  ob«er> 
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vation  of  the  Ethiopian  king  in 
HerodotU8,  B.  iii,  who,  hearing  of  the 
culture  of  corn,  said,  he  "was  not 
surprised  if  men  who  fed  upon  dung^ 
did  not  attain  a  longer  life.'' 
This  word  is  not  inserted  here  as 
being  used  in  an  obsolete  sense,  but 
in  a  singular  one. 
tDUNG-POT.  A  dung-cart.  The  word 
is  said  to  he  still  in  use  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  rakers,  scavenger*,  andofficers  liereuntonppointed, 
every  day  in  the  week  (except  Sundays  ana  otiicr 
holy'duyes)  sliaU  bring  carts,  dung-pots,  or  other  fitting 
carriages  into  all  the  streets  within  their  respective 
wards,  parishes,  and  divisions,  where  such  carts,  &c., 
can  pass,  and  at  or  befure  their  approach,  by  bell, 
clapper,  or  otherwise,  shall  make  loua  noise  and  give 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  coming. 

Caltkrop* a  Reports,  1670. 

fDUNKER.    Dark. 

Or  like  the  velvet  on  her  brow :  or,  like 
The  dunker  mole  on  Venus  dainty  cheek. 

jDu  Bartas. 

DUNKIRKERS.  The  privateers  of 
Dunkirk  were  long  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed 
remarkably  daring ;  and  the  situation 
of  that  port  gave  them  such  an  advan- 
tage, that  the  possession  or  dismantling 
of  it  was  always  an  important  object 
to  England.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  sold  again  by  Charles  II ;  and 
its  fortifications  demolished  by  treaty 
in  1712. 

Tliis  was  a  rait. 
Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  iti  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  an  English  lady, 
Was  ta'en  at  sea  by  Dunkirkers. 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  %iii,  267. 
If  he  were  put  to  it,  would  Aght  more  desperately  than 
sixteen  Dunkirkers. 

Honest  Whore,  part  2d,0.  PL,  iii,  375. 

Hence  it  is  said  to  certain  sailors,  that 
they 

Fear  no  hell  but  Dunkirk. 

B.  /-  Fl.  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  v,  1. 

fDUNMOW.  The  ceremony  of  award- 
ing the  flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow  to 
the  married  couple  who  could  attest 
to  having  lived  together  a  year  and  a 
day  without  quarrelling  or  dissatis- 
faction with  each  other,  is  often  alluded 
to  by  old  writers.  We  have  not  met 
with  the  following  proverb  elsewhere. 

IH)  not  fetch  your  wife  from  Dunmow,  for  so  you  mar 
hriii>;  home  two  sides  of  a  sow.  Howell,  1659. 

fDUNSERY.  Would  naturally  be  taken 
for  ignorance,  but  in  the  following 
passage  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean 
cunning. 


C,  the  dominicall  letter?  It  is  tmc,  craft  and  cunning 
do  so  domincrc ;  yet,  rather  C  and  D  arc  dominiraU 
letters,  that  is,  crafty  dunsery. 

Retumefrom  Pernassus,  ICOb. 

DUNSTABLE.  Any  thing  particularJy 
unornamented,  particularly  language, 
was  often  called  plain  Dunstable,  in 
allusion  to  a  proverb  given  both  by 
Ray  (p.  233)  and  Fuller.  The  latter, 
in  his  Worthies,  under  the  Proverbs 
of  Bedfordshire,  gives  this  account  of 
it: 

As  plain  as  Dunstable  road.    It  is  applied  to  things 

fiUin  and  simple,  without  welt  or  guard  to  adorn 
hem,  as  also  to  matters  easie  and  obvious  to  be  found, 
without  any  difficulty  or  direction. 

I  find  the  phrase  plain  Dunstable 
noted,  as  occurring  in  the  old  trans- 
lation of  Stephens's  Apology  for 
Herodotus;  but  I  had  neglected  to 
transcribe  the  passage. 

fThese  men  walked  by-wayes.  and  the  saying  is,  many 
by-walkers,  manv balkes,  many  balkes,  much  stumbling, 
and  where  murn  stumbling  is,  there  is  s«mietime  a 
fall;  howbeit  there  were  some  good  walkers  among 
them,  that  walked  in  the  kings  hijch  way  ordinarily, 
uprightly,  plaine  Dunstable  way,  and  for  this  purpose 
1  would'shew  ^ou  an  history  which  is  written  in  the 
third  of  the  Kings.  Lalinurr's  Sermons 

^Plaine  Dunstable. 
Your  words  passe  my  capatchity  good  zar, 
But  icli  to  prove  need  never  to  goe  vur ; 
Cha  knowne  men  live  in  honest  exclamation, 
Who  now  God  wot  live  in  a  worser  fashifm. 
The  poore  man  grumbles  at  the  rich  mans  store, 
And  rich  men  daily  doe  expresse  the  poore. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

To  DUP.  To  do  up,  to  raise  ;  analogous 
to  don,  doff,  &c. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  cloaths. 
And  dupt  the  chamber  door.  Hand.,  iv,  5. 

Capell  changes  it  to  (Top^d^  for 
opened,  without  the  least  notice  of 
the  true  reading ;  but  dup  is  found 
elsewhere,  as  in  Damon  and  Pithias : 

What  devell  iche  wcene  the  porters  are  drunk,  will 
they  not  dup  the  gate  to  day.  O.  PI.,  i,  217. 

Some  gates  and  doors  were  opened 
by  lifting  up,  as  port-cuUises,  and 
that  kind  of  half  door  swinging  upon 
two  hinges  at  the  top,  which  still  is 
seen  in  some  shops.  Hence  the 
phrase  of  to  do  up,  for  to  open,  was 
not  uncommon:  other  instances  are 
given  in  the  notes  on  the  above  passage 
of  Shakespeare, 
f  DUPLE.  For  double.  Duple  bignesse, 
in  the  following  passage,  is  the  trans- 
lation of  gemime  magnitudinis,  and 
means  properly  twins  in  magnitude, 
or  equal  in  size  to  each  other. 

The  same  nation  also  is  separated  from  the  Belg»  by 
MaUona  and  Sequana,  rivers  of  a  dunU  bixnetse. 

Uottvntt  Ammasm  MarceUiHut,  1609 
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DURANCE.    Duration.    A  robe  of  du- 
rance, a  lasting  dress. 

And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  wttirohe of  dwrmnee  ? 

1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

It  appears  that  the  leathern  dresses 
worn  by  some  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  were  first  called  of  durance^ 
or  everlasting,  from  their  great  dura- 
bility. Thus  the  Catchpole  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  is  described, 

A  devil  in  an  e^erlaating  aarment  has  him. 

One  whose  hard  hand  is  button'd  np  with  steel ; 

A  flend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rou^h, 

A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  bvff.  It,  8. 

Hence  a  stuff  of  that  colour  made  in 
imitation  of  it,  and  very  strong,  was 
called  durance : 

Where  did'st  thou  boy  this  httfff  let  me  not  lire  bat 
I  will  give  thee  a  good  suit  of  aurunce. 

This  is  the  address  of  a  debtor  to 
the  officer  who  had  arrested  him,  in 
Westward  Hoe ;  whence  it  seems  that 
the  %i\xf[  durance  was  a  new  improve- 
ment, as  a  substitute  for  the  buff 
leather.  The  following  passages  put 
out  of  doubt  that  there  was  a  stuff  so 
called : 

Varlet  of  velvety  my  moccado  viUian,  old  heart  of  du- 
ranee,  my  strip'd  canras  shoolders. 

DetiPs  Charter,  1607. 
As  the  taylor  that  oat  of  seven  yards  stole  one  and  a 
half  of  durance. 

Three  Ladies  of  London,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Durance  is  still  familiarly  used  for 
confinement,  especially  in  the  phrase 
durance  vile,  for  imprisonment. 
DURE.  Hard,  or  severe ;  perhaps  from 
our  common  law,  wherein  the  punish- 
ment of  pressing  was  called  peine 
forte  et  dure. 

What  dure  and  croell  penance  dooe  I  lastaine  for 
none  4)ffeuce  at  all.  Falaee  of  Pleat.,  vol.  i,  Q  4. 

To  DURE.     To  continue,  or  endure. 

Wlioso  hath  felt  the  force  of  Rreedie  fatesL 
And  dur^de  the  last  decree  ofgriesly  death. 
Shun  never  yeeld  his  captive  arms  to  chaines. 
Nor  drawn  m  triamph  cieck  the  victor's  pompe. 

HngheTs  Arthur,  1587.  aign.  1). 
Whilst  the  sunshine  of  my  greatness  dui'd. 

Bob.  E.  of  Huntington,  B  3. 

To  abide,  or  resist : 

He  that  can  trot  a  coarser,  break  a  nuh, 
And,  arm*d  in  proof,  dare  dure  a  strawes  strong  posh. 

Marston*$  Satires,  Sat.  1. 

DUREFUL.     Lasting. 

For  neither  pretious  stone,  nor  durefidl  brasse, 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  moaldring  clay  it  was. 

Sp.F.Q.,iy,x,Z9. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  other  places. 
DURESSE.     Hardship,   constraint,   or 
imprisonment.     A  term  of  our  old 
law   French,  which  crept  also  into 
common  language. 


Right  feeble  from  the  erill  imte 
Of  food,  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found. 

Sp.F.q.,Vf,^i,\%. 

See  also  IV,  xii,  10. 
DURET.     A  kind  of  dance. 

The  knights  take  their  bdies,  to  dance  with  then 
galliards,  durels,  corantoes,  &c. 

Beaumont,  Masq.  at  Gray*s  Inn. 

tDUSKISII.  Obscure;  cloudy.  Duskish- 
ness,  obscurity. 

Take  heede  you  adome  not  a  dvskish  name,  with  sooie 
humble  simnlation.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 
The  harts  use  dictamns.  The  swallow  the  hearbe 
celedonia.  Tiie  woasell  fennell  secde,  for  the  duskisk. 
neue  and  blearishnesse  of  her  eyes.  Jhid. 

'\To  DUS'i\     To  beat. 

Observe,  ray  English  gentleman,  thnt  blowes  have  a 
wonderfull  prerogative  in  the  feminine  acx;  for  il 
shee  be  a  bud  wornnn,  tlicre  is  no  more  proper  plaister 
to  mend  her,  then  this ;  but  if  (which  is  a  rare  chance) 
she  be  good,  ?o  dutt  Iier  often  hath  in  it  a  singular, 
unknowite,  and  as  it  were  nn  inscrutable  vertue  to 
make  her  much  better,  and  to  reduce  her,  if  possible, 
to  perfection.  Passenger  ofBenvenuto,  1611. 

DUST.POINT.  A  rural  game.  See 
Blow-point.     Played  also  by  boys. 

Down  go  our  hooks  and  scrips,  and  we  to  nine  holes 

fall, 
At  dust-point,  or  at  quoits,  else  we  are  at  it  hard. 
And  false  and  chtating  games  we  shepherds  are  d^^ 

barr'd.  Drayt.  NymphaL,  6,  p.  1486. 

He  looks 
Like  a  great  school-bov.  that  has  been  blown  up 
Laat-night  at  dust-point.  B.  /•  Ff.  detain,  iii,  8. 

1  suspect  that  both  this  and  blow- 
point  much  resembled  the  illustrious 
game  of  push-pin,  Mr.  Weber,  on 
the  passage  last  cited,  has  a  conjecture 
about  blowing  dust  out  of  a  hole,  but 
it  wants  confirmation. 
DUTCH  6LEEK.  A  jocular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  the  game  of 
gleek;  as  if  tippling  were  the  favourite 
game  of  Dutchmen. 

rTor  could  be  partaker  of  anv  ol  the  good  clicer,  except 
it  were  the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  thev  call  I>utch 
gUek,  where  he  plnied  his  cards  so  well,  and  vied  and 
revicd  so  often,  thui  he  hud  scarce  an  eye  to  see 
withall.  Gaston,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

tDUTlES.  •  This  word  is  applied  in 
rather  an  unusual  manner  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  Perhaps  it  means  their 
offices. 

And  gave  unto  his  men 
Their  duties  when  he  died. 
With  large  and  lordlie  recomp^ce : 
Tliis  can  not  be  denied. 
^.^  .  ,  „  ^taph  on  Bishop  Jevell,  1571. 

DWALE,  or  DWALL.  The  deadly 
nightshade  ;  now  called  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. It  is  narcotic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  was  therefore  called  also 
"sleeping  nightshade." 

Iheale,  or  weening  niehUhade,  hath  round  blackish 
■talkes,  8m.    This  kind  of  nightshade  causeth  sleep. 

Johnson's  Gerard,  lib.  ii,  cap.  S6. 

Hence  used  to  express  a  lethargic 
disease: 
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A  ileepie  ■ickuease,  nam'd  the  letliargye, 
Opprett  me  sore,  and  fcavcrs  tearcc  withall. 

This  was  the  guerdon  of  ni^  j;lottonie, 
Jehova  sent  mv  slirepie  life  this  dwali. 

Mirr.for  Mag.  King  Jago.,  edit.  1587. 

DYED  BEARDS.  Bulwer  is  very  severe 
upon  superannuated  coxcombs  in  his 
time,  for  dyeing  their  beards  to  con- 
ceal their  age.  After  citing  Strabo 
for  the  practice  in  Cathea  of  dyeing 
them  of  many  colours,  he  adds : 

Nor  is  the  art  of  falsifjrinK  the  natural  hue  of  the 
beard  wholly  unknown  in  tliis  more  civilized  part  of 
the  world;  especially  to  old,  8cc. 

He  then  expatiates  at  large  upon  the 
folly  of  it,  and  says, 

In  every  haire  of  these  old  coxcombs  you  shall  meet 
with  tluree  divers  and  sundry  colours ;  white  at  the 
roots,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  point, 
bke  unto  one  of  your  parrat's  feathers. 

Artificial  Changeling^  ch.  xii. 

See  Beards. 

DYE  THE  DEATH.     See  Death. 

DYLDE  ;  GOD  DYLDE  YOU.  Cor- 
ruptly for  God  *ild  you,  or  yield  you 
a  reward. 

Ooi  iglde  yon,  master  mine. 

Gamtner  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  64. 

See  God  ild  you. 
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EACH,  AT.  An  expression  which,  if  it 
be  right,  can  only  mean,  *'  Each  joined 
to  the  other."  It  is  the  reading  of 
the  old  editions  in  the  following  lines 
of  Shakespeare : 

Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 

Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.    Lear^  iv,  6. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  phrase  is, 
that,  though  it  be  singular,  it  is 
perhaps  as  probable  as  that  it  should 
have  been  substituted  by  mistake  for 
any  of  the  readings  since  proposed: 
such  as,  attached,  at  least,  on  end,  at 
reach, 
EAGER.     Sour.     From  aigre,  Fr. 

And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  dropnings  into  milk, 
Tlie  thin  and  wholesome  bloml.  Rami.,  \,  6. 

Hence  metaphorically : 

ir  thou  think'st  so,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 

3  Hen.  VI,  u, «. 

So  also  in  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet : 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

EAME.     SeeEME. 

To  EAN,  usually  written  to  yean.  To 
bring  forth  young.  Applied  particu- 
larly to  ewes.  The  Saxon  etymology 
demands  ean  rather  than  yeam  the 


former  is  therefore  restored  in  the 
following  passage : 

Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

M.er.  Ven.,  i,  3. 

See  Todd. 
EANLINGS.  Young  lambs  just  dropped 
or  ean'd.     The  spelling  should  cer- 
tainly be  analogous  to  the  other. 

That  all  the  eanlinas  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacoo's  hire.  Mer.  Fen.,  i,  3. 

fEAR.  Up  to  the  ears,  or  over  the 
ears,  t.  e.,  beyond  one's  depth,  irre- 
coverably, applied  almost  invariably 
to  people  in  love.  Over  head  and 
ears  is  the  modern  phrase. 

Mi4.  Pa.  0  woman  I  am  I  know  not  what : 
In  love  up  to  the  hard  earet.    I  was  never  in  such  a 
case  in  my  life.  First  ed.  of  Merry  Wite*. 

Our  masters  sonne  Antipho  at  the  first  behaved  him« 
selfe  well ;  but  this  Phedria  out  of  hand  got  him  a 
certain  singing  wench,  skilfull  in  musicke,  and  fell  in 
bve  with  her  09er  the  eare§.  Terence  in  Bnglish,  1614 
She  had  neither  seen  nor  spoken  with  the  Palatine  in 
her  life;  only  she  was  in  love  with  him  up  to  Ike 
ears  for  the  sake  of  his  spreading  glory. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  169(). 
Deperit  puellulam.  llee  is  over  head  and  eares  in 
lore  with  thee  maid :  he  loves  her  better  then  his  owne 
life.  IWenee  in  BngHsh. 

To  EAR.  To  plough,  or  till.  From 
the  Saxon  erian. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land,  that  liath  some  hope  to  grow, 

For  I  have  none.  lUch.  II,  in,  .. 

Here  it  is  used  metaphorically,  as  lo 
plough  the  sea : 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.  Ant.  Jh  CL,  i,  4. 

Whose  crazed  ribs  the  furrowing  plouffh  doth  ear. 

Drayt.  Rob.  L.  oj  Normandy. 

It  is  used  several  times  in  our  trans 
lation  of  the  Bible : 

And  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his 
lianrest.  1  Sam,,  viii,  13. 

The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  tiie 
ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender.  /loi^  xxx,  24. 

I  find  it  in  the  following  passage 
used  for  to  hear,  or  give  ear  to,  as  to 
eye  is  to  look  at : 

But  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath'd  on  me,  and  that 
I  ear'd  her  hinguage,  liv'd  in  her  eyes. 

FUtch.  Two  Noble  JC.,iii,  1. 

EARABLE,  from  to  EAR.  Fit  for  cul- 
tivation with  corn.  The  word  is  now 
changed  to  arable.  In  Heresbachius's 
Husbandry,  translated  by  Barnabe 
Googe,  the  first  book,  out  of  four, 
treats  "Of  earable  ground,  tillage, 
and  pasturage." 

Hee  [the  steward]  is  further  to  see  what  demeanes  of 
his  lordes  is  most  meete  to  be  taken  into  his 
hanndes.  so  well  for  meddowe,  pasture,  as  earahle, 
ttc.  Order  of  a  Nobleman's  House,  Areharol.,  xiii,  p.  315. 
A  plow  land  shall  containe  ccand  Iv  acres  of  earabU 
^ond    Xhea  can  |her^  uot  licb  ^  any  com^try 


Almovt — ^-40  tench  eariMi  Itud  Iwtlier,  but  Ihnf: 
fell]  be  bIho  eotf  rmipfrttd  Ihervith  iloppa,  bIejib,  onct 

Letter  KM  ij  J.  0.  (1bT9}  in  Ccatuni  Zj'ffnrio. 
.0!.  >ii,  p.SST. 
4AI»  the  iniliclnicnlauKbl  u  cipmu  Uie  qnolit*  01 
tlic  thinf  utcTtd  upon,  £c.,  >h<^tlKr  it  be  II  mcuiugr. 
oottige,  meuUtir,  putun,  itood,  u  ImhI  ranbtr. 

OaUtm'i  Cnmlriy  Juititt,  1S20. 

tEAE-FlNGER.    The  little  finger.     In 
Lat.  auricularit. 

Or  if  tint  cuiBot  be  rouDd,  Itt  blond  of  Ibe  iciDt- 
«hich  i>  bttuHsiw  tbe  hug  finger  >ind  Ihe  on. 
tnpr.  Bnrnjt'i  &«*«(  o/P*jiiri,  1624. 

EARING,  «.     TiUing,  or  cuUiTation. 


When  our  quirk  Hind)  Iw  itill ;  and  OUT  ill!  iDtil  at, 
It  u  our  Kn-J.  Jnl.  aiJCI.,  i,  2. 

It  hns  been  Buggesteil  to  reRd  mindt 
here,  ioBtead  of  uiind*  i  which  cer- 
taioly  much  improves  the  aeDae,  and 
aeema  almost  necessary.  "  We  britig 
forth   weeda,  when  our  quick  [i.  e. 

f regnant,  or  fertile]  minds  lie  atill, 
at  telling  ua  of  our  ills  [i.  e.  faults] 
is  like  ploughing  them,"  which  leads 
to  n  good  produce.  How  it  can  be 
made  aense  with  wirtdait  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  inversion  of  an  m  makes 
the  whole  difference. 
Ii>  EABNB.  for  to  Yearn.  So  Spenser 
writes  tbe  word;  but  yearn  ia  coii- 
aidered  as  more  proper,  the  y  repre- 
aendng  the  Saxon  initial  in  gyman, 
to  desire. 

And  erer  ■>  he  nda  hit  hmt  did  nnu 


To  pmre  hii  pn 


sr.F.q..\ 


Besides  being  thus  improper,  it  forms 
an  nnnecesaary  confusion  with  the 
verb  to  earn,  to  obtain  by  labour. 

IBnt  come  nnto  Ibe  plic^  hit  hcirt  ilntb  ant, 
Tvlee  it  wet  bit  thooEbl  Wlie  to  litre  pne. 


bodier 


tBARNEST-PENNY.    Deposit  money 
in  n  bargain. 

So  Uiit  nowe  (b]r  amfydenidon  of  tline  th}iigei)  I 
em  IhonnighJj  penwklcd.  Uiil  1  fnn  not  mccoinpli^e 
the  dnilM  ol  •  kipde  ud  torrniie  tubiiele,  uolnti 

KTc  dn<  mtimonie  of  mj  noadlieil  lowtTd  vour 


To  EARNEST,  for  to  u 


tEAR-RENT.    Loaing  the  ears  in  tbe 


pillory.  "Yon  should  pay  ear-renU." 
B.Jimt.  Aleh.,  s,  1. 
EAR-RINGS.  The  coxcombs  in  Shake- 
speare's time  wore  rings  in  their  ears; 
to  which  Dogberry  perhaps  alludes, 
when  he  says  of"  one  deformed,  they 
say  he  wears  a  hey  in  At*  ear,"  &c. 
Mvch  Ado  ab.  N.,  v,  1.  Or  it  ia  a 
mere  blunder,  instead  of  wearing  a 
toek.     It  is  also  alluded  to  here : 

Tbet  >iu  like  n  )i|:ii  •  bire  (net  liilia  vc 
To  bceold  witJL  a^pmfnt  net  wilt  ua 

B.  aitd  Fl.  fTaiuui  RrnliT.  Ki,  I. 

He  meai)S,  "Could  I  bear  to  see 
ladies'  men,  or  anything  that  marked 
their  being  near,  then,"  &c. 
EARTH.  Perhaps  made  from  to  ear, 
(or  plon)  as  tilth  from  to  till.  It  is 
sinjfiiiarly  used  for  laud  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase,  "lady  of  my  earth,"  for 
heiress  or  mistress  of  my  land.  It  is 
nsed  by  Capnlet,  who,  speaking  of 
bis  daughter  Juliet,  says  she  is  hii 
only  remaining  child,  and 

SLe  it  the  hopefal  Wy  of  mj  aiHh. 

Mr.  Sleekens  says  it  is  a  Gallicism, 
Jille  de  terre  meaning  an  heircM. 
Dr.  Jobnaon  proposed  an  alteiatiuu 

of  the  text,  which  he  cnUed  bold,  and 
indeed  with  the  grentest  reason  : 

site  ii  tlie  liopr  ind  iln;  ol  mj  full  jremrt. 

fSON-OF-EARTII.  A  person  of  mean 
birth,  from  the  Latin  terra  Jihua. 
"Clasp'd  with  this  ton  of  earth." 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  r,  J. 

fEARTH-PUFF.  A  puff-ball  fungua. 
"  Tiiberes,  muslirooois,  titdstoolea, 
earthturfts,    earthpuffes."       Nomeu- 


clator 


..iS.-i. 


fEAREWICKE,  or  EARWICK.  Tbe 
old  form  of  earwig. 

Tit  nilb  one  »Drni,  one  emrmM  oveiliid. 

CarlKtiskfl  Facm,,  1»1. 

In  "e"  umM ^""lo  alJdXr  oJit 

i-iT,il.  iy  Finn.  leSJ. 

EASTER,  or  ESTER,  for  Eastern. 
Hence  the  name  of  Easter  from  ita 
falling  frequently  in  April,  which,  on 
account  of  tbe  usual  prevalence  of 
easterly   winds   at    that   time,    va« 
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called  the  Easter  mouth.  So  says 
Verstegan,  chap.  iii. 

TOlstarrei  mn  ranish,  ind  the  dawniue  brake. 
And  all  the  Easter  parts  were  full  of  light. 

Harringl.  Ariost.,  xxiii,  6. 
Both  borne  farre  hence,  aboat  the  B$ter  parts. 

Id.,  xviii,  76. 

Some  Bay,  however,  that  it  is  rather 
derived  from  Eastre,  a  Saxon  god- 
dess, whose  festival  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  April ;  and  other 
derivations  have  been  suggested. 
See  Brady's  Clavis  Cal.  under  Easter 
Sunday. 

The  goddess  is  called  Eostre  by  Mr. 
Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  he  confirms  the  naming 
of  April  Eostre-monath,  from  her. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  15,  4to  ed.  [There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
derivation.] 

EASTER-EGGS.     See  Pasch-Egos. 

EATH.     A   Saxon    word,   eatk,    easy. 
See  Unbath. 

Where  ease  abounds  yt's  ealk  to  do  amiss. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  40. 
For  mnch  more  eatk  to  tell  the  stars  on  lir. 

/*.,  IV.xii,!. 
For  \ehj,  by  proofe  the  field  is  eatk  to  win. 

Oascotgne's  World,  a  8. 
All  hard  assayes  esteem  I  eatk  and  light. 

Fa'trf.  Tasso,  ii,  46. 
Who  thinks  him  roost  secure,  is  eathett  sham'd. 

/</..  X,  42. 
-t  At  these  advantages  he  knowes  'tis  eatk 
To  cope  with  her  quite  severed  from  her  maids. 

Heytoood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

EATHS,  adv.     Easily,  commonly. 

These  are  vain  thoughts  or  melancholy  shen-s 
That  wont  to  liaunt  and  trace  by  cloister'd  tombs ; 
Which  eatks  appear  in  sad  and  strange  dissuises 
To  pensive  minds,  deceived  with  their  shadows. 

OmWia,  0.  Pl..ii.S62. 

To  ECHE.     The   same  as  to   eke,  or 
lengthen  out. 

And  time  that  is  so  briefly  speut^ 
Wilti  vour  tine  fancies  ouaintl^  ecke. 
What  s  dumb  in  show,  I'll  plain  in  speech. 

Pericles,  act  iii,  chorus. 

Here  the  rhyme  fixes  it.  In  other 
passages  it  has  been  silently  changed 
to  eke.  In  the  chorus  to  the  2d  act 
of  Henry  V  the  same  thought  and 
expression  occur,  but  in  the  first  folio 
is  spelt  eeck : 

still  be  kind, 
And  cech  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

It  occurs  again  in  the  4tu  edition  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600.     Ma- 
lone. 
•fECHOICAL.    Having  the  nature  of  an 
echo. 

An  eekoicall  verse,  uiicrein  the  sound  of  the  last 
svllable  dolh  aj{ree  with  the  last  save  one :  as  in  an 
echo.  Nowundator. 


fECHONING,  for  ecAo%,  Virgil,  trans- 
lated by  Vicars,  1632. 

ECSTASY.  Madness.  In  this  sense 
it  is  now  obsolete,  nor  does  it  seem 
much  less  so  in  the  kindred  signifi- 
cation of  reverie,  or  temporary  wan- 
dering of  fancy,  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  *' dreaming  with  our  eyes  open.*' 
B.  II,  c.  xix,  §  1.  It  is  now  wholly 
confined  to  the  sense  of  transport,  or 
rapture.  In  the  usage  of  Shake- 
speare, and  some  others,  it  stands  for 
every  species  of  alienation  of  mind, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
proceeding  from  joy,  sorrow,  wonder, 
or  any  other  exciting  cause ;  and  this 
certainly  suits  with   the  etymology. 

From  sorrow : 

Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the 

air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violeut  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  {i.e.,  common]  ecstasy,  Mach.,  iv,  8. 

From  wonder  and  terror,  mixed  with 
anger : 

Follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Temp.,  iii,  8. 

Madness,  a  particular  fit  or  paroxysm 
of  it : 

C.  How  say  you  now,  is  not  yonr  husband  mad  f 
A.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less.— 

C.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy. 

Fixed  insanity : 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  harsh : 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blownyouth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.  Baml.,  iii,  1. 

Again : 

Ecstasy  I 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd;  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Ihii.,  iii,  i. 

Most  of  these  instances,  and  some 
others,  are  noticed  by  Johnson ;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  these  senses 
are  no  longer  given  to  the  word. 

EDDER,  for  a  viper,  is  found  in  some 
old  authors,  and  is  evidently  the  same 
as  adder^  which  is  still  in  common 
use.  Both  from  the  Saxon,  tedder. 
It  is  the  only  poisonous  serpent  of 
this  country. 

To  EDIFY.  To  buUd.  The  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  from  its  etymology ; 
and  long  the  only  sense  in  use. 
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Tliero  was  an  holy  chnpel  edi/tf,!% 
^'herein  the  henuite  dewly  wont  to  say 
Ilia  holy  thinn,  each  morue  and  eventyde. 

Vot  aee  what  workea,  what  infinite  expcnce, 
What  monumenta  of  zeale  they  edi/U. 

Dattul,  Civ.  Wars,  ri,  S3. 

fEDIPOLS.     Used  in  burlesque. 

Away  with  yonrpishery  paahery.  your  pola  and  your 
edipoU.  Tke  Skoo-makers  Holy-day,  4to,  1631 . 

EDWARD  SHOVELBOARDS,  for  Ed- 
ward's Shovelboard  shillings ;  a  coin  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  They  were  broad 
shillings,  particularly  used  in  playing 
the  game  of  shovelboard.  See 
Shovelboard. 

And  two  Bdteard  skopel-hoards,  that   cost  me  two 
shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller. 

Mer.W.W.,\,\. 

The  expression  was  probably  low  and 
ludicrous  at  the  time,  by  its  being 
given  to  Master  Slender. 
tEEL.  To  hold  an  eel  by  the  tail,  to 
have  a  slippery  person  or  business  to 
deal  with. 

Cauda  tenes  angnillam :  yon  have  an  eeU  by  the  taile. 
WitkaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  654. 
Panlo  momento  hue  illuc  impdlitur.  Hee  is  as 
wavering  as  a  wethercockr.  lie  is  heere  and  their 
ill)  in  n  moment.  Tlieira  as  much  holde  to  his  word, 
as  to  take  a  wet  eele  6y  tke  taile. 

Terence  in  BngUsh^  1614. 

tEFFRONTlT.  Impudent;  barefaced. 
Fr.  effronti. 

From  men  beaotf  ed  he  doth  honour  steale. 
And  yet  with  his  effrontit  shamelesse  face, 
Seemea  to  command  the  divell  that  gave  him  place. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

EFT.  Soon,  quickly.  Saxon.  Fre- 
quently so  used  by  Spenser,  and 
occasionally  by  his  contemporaries. 
See  Todd. 

But  properly,  afterwards,   as  here : 
[the  correct  meanine  of  eft  is,  again.] 

Eft,  wncn  yearea 
More  rype  as  reason  lent  to  choose  our  peares. 
Ourselves  in  league  of  vowed  love  we  knitt. 

Sp.F.qi,.,U,\\,U. 

EFTEST.  Certainly  put  as  a  corruption 
of  deftest. 

Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. 

Muck  Ado,  iv,  2. 

See  Deft. 
BFT-SITHES.    Ofttimes. 

Which  way  e/l-silhrs,  h  hUe  that  our  kingdom  dured, 
Hi'  unfortunate  Andromache  alone 
Resorted  to  the  parents  of  her  make. 

Ld.  Surrey,  JSneid,  %. 

EFTSOONS.  Immediately,  soon  after ; 
The  Saxon  eft  properly  meaning  after. 
It  was  beginning  to  be  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Spenser,  who,  however,  very 
frequently  uses  it.  It  occurs  but 
rarely  in  tlie  dramatic  writers  of  that 
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Efltoonet  I  thought  her  such  as  she  rae  lold, 
Aud  would  have  Icill'd  her.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  S9L 

But  seeing  me  eftsoons,  he  took  his  heels. 
And  threw  his  garment  from  him  in  all  haste. 

Un^ua,  O.  PL,  v,  137. 

EGAL.     Equal.     French. 

Troubled,  confounded  thus ;  and  for  the  extent 
Of  ^ffo/ justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt 

Tit.  AnJL,  ft,  4w 
So  these,  whose  egall  state  bred  envy  paJe  of  hue. 

RowMus  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  i,  S79. 
Wherefore,  0  king,  1  speake  as  one  for  all, 
Silh  all  as  one  do  beare  you  egail  faiUi. 

Ferrex  and  Forres,  O.  PL,  i,  118. 
All  men  being  yet  for  the  most  part  rude,  and  in  a 
maner  popularly  egall, 

Puttenk,  Art.  of  B.  Poesy,  B.  I,  efa.  xx. 

EGALLY.     Equally. 

In  every  de^rree  and  sort  of  men  vertue  is  commenda- 
ble,  but  not  egally ;  not  only  because  men's  estates 
are  unegall,  but  for  that  auo  vertue  itself  is  not  in 
every  respect  of  egall  value  aud  estimation. 

Putter^.  Art.  of  B.  Poesy,  B.  1,  ch.  xx. 

The  same  author  uses  eqital  also  in 
the  same  page. 
EGALNESS.     Equality. 

And  such  an  eagalnesse  hath  nature  made 
Betweene  the  brethren  of  one  father's  seede. 

Ferrex  and  Porrex,  O.  PI.,  i,  117. 

tEGESTION.  The  part  of  the  food 
ejected  from  the  body  after  digestion. 
An  old  medical  term. 

Sharpe  humours  are  knowne  by  sowre  bclkingi,  and 
much  egestioH,  and  very  thinne.  If  it  be  caused  of 
unmeasurable  dissipation  and  spreading  abroad,  and 
that  through  heate  which  consumeth  the  meate  Uke 
fire,  and  mrefieth  the  skin,  then  the  egestions  sent 
out  b^  the  belly,  be  lesie  iu  quantitie  tlien  the  meate 
that  IS  eaten,  and  also  the  egestions  the  drier. 

Barrougk's  Metkod  qfPkysick,  1634. 

EGG-SATURDAY.  Festum  pvorum, 
in  the  old  calendars.  A  moveable 
feast,  being  the  Saturday  preceding 
Shrove  Tuesday. 

On  the  sixt  of  Kcbruary,  beeing  egge  Saiterdmy,  it 
pleased  some  Kenttcnien  schollers  to  make  a  danncing 
night  of  it.     Siise.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Ckristmas  Pr.,  p.  W. 

See  Pasch-Eggs. 
EGGS  AND  BUTTER  were  commonly 
eaten  at  breakfast,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  tea;  but  meat  was  more 
usual. 

They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter;  they 
will  away  presently.  1  Hen.  IF,  ii,  i. 

Buttered  eggs  were  the  breakfast  of 
the  fifth  earl  of  Noithuraberland  and 
his  lady  in  Lent.  See  his  Household 
Book,  published  by  Dr.  Percy. 
EGGS  FOR  iMONEY.  Apparently  a 
proverbial  expression,  when  a  person 
was  either  awed  by  threats,  or  over- 
reached by  subtlety,  to  give  money 
upon  a  trifling  or  fictitious  considera- 
tion. 

Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  f  Wint.  T.,  i,  8. 

That  is^  Will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
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bullied,  or  cheated  ?  The  aDswei*  is 
suitable  to  this  interpretation  : 

No,  my  lord.  I'll  fight. 

An  insult  of  this  kind  seems  to  be 
shown  in  the  following  passage : 

And  for  the  rest  of  your  money,  I  sent  it  to  one 
captain  Carvegnt ;  he  swore  to  me  his  father  was  my 
lord  mayor's  cook,  and  that  by  Easter  next  Toa  should 
hkrt  the  principal,  and  egg*  for  the  use^  indeed,  sir, 

MaUk  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  432. 

This  seems  the  purposed  insult  of  a 
bully,  who  thouglit  any  answer  suffi- 
cient for  the  fool  he  took  the  money 
from ;  and  the  reply  of  him  to  whom 
this  answer  is  reported,  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notorious 
ignominy  to  be  so  put  off: 

O  rogue,  rogue,  I  shall  hare  ^gs  for  my  money;  I 
must  hang  myself.  Ibid. 

Who.  notwithstanding  his  high  promises,  havinz  also 
the  king's  power,  is  yet  content  to  take  eggesfor  kh 
money t  and  to  bring  him  in  at  leisure. 

Stow's  Annede,  M  m  m  6.. 

In  the  character  of  Coriat,  prefixed  to 
his  Travels,  where  it  is  said  in  the 
text,  '  He  will  buy  his  eggs,  his  pud- 
dings, &c.,  in  the  Atticke  dialect,"  it 
is  added,  in  a  note,  "  I  roeane  when 
he  travelled.  A  thing  I  know  he 
scorned  to  do  since  he  came  home.'* 
Sign,  [b  5]. 
;  EGG-STARCH. 

>^'hose  cnlTcs  ea-atarch  may  in  some  sort  be  taken 
As  if  they  had  beene  hang'd  to  smoake  like  bacon. 

Taylor'e  Workes,  1680. 

SGLANTINE.  The  sweet  briar.  Aig- 
lantine,  or  aiglantier^  Fr.,  whicli 
Menage  derives  from  acanthus.  In 
modern  French  it  is  written  eglantine^ 
as  in  English.  Bomare,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Natural  History,  describes 
it  as  the  cynorrhodon,  or  wild  rose. 
The  sweetness  of  ilie  leaf  is  noticed  by 
Shakespeare : 

The  leaf  of  ealantiHe,  whom  not  to  slander. 

Out  hweetenM  not  thy  breath.  Cymb.^  iv,  S 

Herrick  has  an  epigram  upon  it,  which 
has  merit : 

From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine 

Take  this  sprig  of  fglantine. 

Which,  tlio  sweet  unto  your  smell. 

Yet  tlie  fretful  brynr  will  tell, 

He  Mho  plucks  the  sueets  shall  prove 

Many  thorns  to  be  in  love.  Worts,  p.  99. 

Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweet 
briar  and  tlie  eglantine : 

Through  the  swect-hriiir,  or  the  vine. 

Or  the  t«  istcil  rt/htiihne.  JHrgro.  \,  47. 

Eglantine  has  sometimes  been  erro- 
neously taken  for  the  honey-suckle, 
snd  it  seems  more  than  probaVile  that 
Milton  so  understood  it,  by  his  calling 


it   twisted.     If  not,   he   mast  have 
meant  the  wild  rose.     It  is  still  a 
common  word  in  poetry. 
EGMA.     A    purposed    corruption    of 
enigma,  which  it  immediately  follows. 

A.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle;  come,— thy  I'envoy, 

begin. 

C.  No  egma^  no  riddle,  no  Tenyoy:  no  salve  in  the 

male,  sir.  Lon^g  L.  X.,  iii,  1 . 

"In  the  male,"  certainly  means  in 
the  packet  or  budget.  Costard  mis- 
takes these  words  for  the  names  of 
plasters  for  his  broken  shin,  and  pre- 
fers a  plantain-leaf.  See  Male. 
tEGRITUDE.     Sickness.    Lat. 

Now,  now  we  sjrmbolize  in  egrxtudCt 
And  simpatliize  in  Cupids  malady. 

The  Cfwiean  Acalemy,  1647.  p.  34. 

fEILES.  Beards  of  corn.  See  Ails. 
Dyce,  Peele's  Works,  ii,  206,  alters 
this  word  unnecessarily  to  ears. 

EILD.     See  Eld. 

EIRIE.  The  same  as  Aieby,  q.  y.  In 
the  following  passage  it  means  a  hawk, 
or  falcon;  or,  perhaps,  brood  of 
them : 

Kings 
Strove  for  that  nn>,  on  whose  scaling  wings 
Honarchs  in  gold  refin'd  as  much  would  lay 
As  might  a  month  an  army  royal  pay. 

Browne,  Brit.  Peat.,  toL  ii,  p.  23. 

And  again : 

Nor  any  other  lording  of  the  air 

Durst  with  this  eiri«  for  their  w^ing  prepare.        Ibid, 

EISEL.  Vinegar.  A  Saxon  word,  used 
by  Chaucer : 

■  She  was  like  thing  for  hnngir  ded. 
That  lad  her  life  only  by  bred 
Knedin  with  eieel  strong  and  ene. 

Bom.  of  ike  Bote,  ▼,  SIS. 

And  Skelton : 

He  paid  a  bitter  pendon 

For  man's  redemption. 

He  dranke  eieel  and  gall 

To  redeme  us  withaL       PoewUt  sign.  P  6. 

It  occurs  also  in  an  old  ballad : 

God  that  dyed  for  us  all. 
And  drsink  both  eysell  and  gall. 
Bring  us  out  of  bale. 

Bitson'i  Ane.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  85. 

Dr.  Johnson  quotes  a  similEur  passage 
from  sir  Thomas  More. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  eisel 
meant  vinegar,  nor  even  that  Shake- 
speare has  used  it  in  that  sense : 

Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eyseU,  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 

Somiet  IIL 

But  in  the  following  passage  it  seems 
that  it  must  be  put  for  the  name  of  a 
Danish  river : 

Show  me  what  thouMt  do ! 
Won't  weep?  won't  fight?  won't  fast?  wo'i't  tear 
thyself? 
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Wou't  drink  up  Eisel?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 

I'U  do't.  Haml.,  v,  1. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  river  Oesil  in 
Denmark,  or  if  not,  Shakespeare 
might  think  there  was.  Yssel  has 
been  mentioned,  but  that  is  in  Hol- 
land; and  even  Nile,  but  that  is  as 
remote  from  the  reading  as  from  the 
place.     The  question  was  much  dis- 

guted  between  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
lalone,  the  former  being  for  the 
river,  the  latter  for  the  vinegar ;  and 
he  endeavoured  even  to  get  over  the 
drink  up,  which  stood  much  in  his 
way.  But  after  all,  the  challenge  to 
drink  vinegar,  in  such  a  rant,  is  so 
inconsistent,  and  even  ridiculous,  that 
we  most  decide  for  the  river,  whether 
its  name  can  be  exactly  found  or  not. 
To  drink  up  a  river,  and  eat  a  croco- 
dile, with  his  impenetrable  scales,  are 
two  things  equally  impossible.  There 
is  no  kind  of  comparison  between  the 
others.  In  the  folios  it  is  printed 
Esile. 
EKE.    Also.     Saxon. 

And  I  lo  Page  shall  eke  unfold. 

How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prore,  his  eold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  denle.  Mer.  W.  W.,  i,  S. 

Host  brisky  juTenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew. 

Uidt.  N.  D./m,\. 

This  word  occurs  almost  in  every  page 
of  Spenser,  and  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates. 

Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingrate, 
And  «!*«  Dlasphcming  Heaven  bitterlv. 

F.  Q,,  II,  vii,  40. 
Eke  lostfiill  life,  that  sleepcs  in  sinks  ot  sin, 
Procures  a  plainie. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  Legend  of  Afempridus. 
I  lusted  eke,  as  lasie  lechers  use.  Ibid. 

But  it  was  then  growing  obsolete,  and 
is  therefore  admitted  by  Shakespeare 
only  in  burlesque  passages. 
fELA.    The  highest  note  in  the  scale 
of  music.     Our  old   dramatists  fre- 

Suently  use  the  expression  to  denote 
le  extreme  of  any  quality. 
ELD.    Old  age,  old  people ;  ealci,  Sax. 

For  all  thv  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  pdaied  eUf.  mea*  for  i/.,  iii,  1. 

And  well  you  know. 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Beceiv'd  and  did  deliver  to  our  age 
Thii  tale  of  Heame  the  hunter  for  n  truth. 

Mer.  W.  W..  iv.  4. 
Seems  that  throu{;h  many  years  thy  wits  tliee  niilir, 
And  that  weak  eld  huth  lelt  thee  nothing!  wise. 

S^HS.  t'.  §.,  U,  iii,  16. 

It  ia  sometimes  written  eild : 


Vilinse  graver  years  would  for  no  labour  vieM ; 

1  might; 
Two  sous  he  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild. 


His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  mis 


Fairf.  2VuM,iu,SS. 

For  age,  or  time  of  life  ip  general, 
even  infancy : 

The  angel  good  appointed  for  the  guard 
Of  noble  Raimond  from  his  tender  eild. 

Faiff.T.,ru,m. 

ELDER.  To  be  crowned  with  elder 
was  a  disgrace. 

You  may  make  doves  or  vultures,  roses  or  nettles, 
laurel  for  a  garland,  or  elder  for  a  dugrace. 

Fpil.  to  Alex,  and  Camp.,  O  PI.,  ii,  160. 

Probably  this  was  owing  to  the  anec- 
dote which  Shakespeare  has  noticed, 
that  Judas  was  hanged  on  a  tree  of 
that  kind : 

Well  foUow'd ;  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Lottos  L.  X.,  V,  2. 

This  legend  of  Judas,  however  it 
originated,  was  generally  received. 

He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  elder' 
tree  to  hang  on.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  M.  out  ofU.^  iv,  i. 

Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  have 
in  them  not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  many 
covetous  Judases  haug  themselves. 

Nixon's  Strange  Foot-fost. 

Shakespeare  also  makes  it  an  emblem 
of  grief: 

Grow  patience. 
And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine. 

Cymi.,  iv,  8. 

That  is,  let  grief,  the  elder,  cease  to 
entwine  its  root  with  patience,  the 
vine.  It  is  obscurely  expressed,  but 
does  not  seem  to  require  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  proposed. 
fELEGIOUS.  Lamenting ;  melancholy. 

If  vour  eleqious  breath  should  bap  to  rouze 
A  nappy  tear,  close  harb'ring  in  his  eve. 

Qaarlesi's  EmMewu. 

The  ELEMENT  was  often  used  for- 
merly, for  the  air,  or  visible  compass 
of  the  heavens ;  and  I  believe  still  is 
so  in  very  low  colloquial  language. 

The  element  itself,  'till  seven  years  hence. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view. 

Ttcel.  y.,  i.  1. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
It  favours  hke  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Jul.  Cm.,  i,  8. 

That  is,  the  look  of  the  sky. 

Hicse  wntcrgalls  in  her  dim  element. 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Sh.  Rape  of  Luer.,  Suppl,  i,  &63. 

Milton  has  used  it,  Comus,  299. 
There  was  a  notion,  that  all  the 
elements  were  combined  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  therefore  was  the 
element  of  elements.  When  Caesar 
says  to  Octavia,  "  The  elements  be 
kind  to  thee,"  he  probably  means 
only,  "  May  you  have  fair  and  /avoor- 
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able  weAther  in  your  voyage."  Jnt. 
and  Cleop.t  iii,  2.  This  seems  to  be 
the  simple  meaning,  which  some 
would  obscure  by  refinement. 
Coriolanus  swears  by  the  elements, 
which  I  fancy  is  equivalent  to  by  the 
heavens : 

By  the  eUmenUt 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
Ile'a  mine,  or  I  au  his.  dnr.,  i,  10. 

ELEMENTS.  Man  was  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  the 
due  proportion  and  commixture  of 
which,  in  his  composition,  was  what 
produced  in  him  every  kind  of  per- 
fection, mental  and  bodily.  The  four 
temperaments,  or  complexions,  which 
were  supposed  immediately  to  arise 
from  the  four  humours  (seeHuMOURs), 
were  also  more  remotely  referred  to 
the  four  elements.  Thus,  in  Micro- 
cosm us,  the  four  complexions  enter, 
and,  being  asked  by  whom  they  are 
sent,  reply,  **Our  parents,  the  four 
elements  ;"  and  each  afterwards  refers 
himself  to  his  proper  element :  Choler, 
to  fire ;  Blood,  to  air ;  Phlegm,  to 
water;  and  Melancholy,  to  earth. 
0.  PI.,  ix,  122.  No  idea  was  ever 
more  current,  or  more  highly  in 
•favour,  than  this,  particularly  with 
the  poets.  Hence  Sir  Toby  Belch 
inquires,  ''Does  not  our  life  consist 
of  the  four  elements?**  TweL  iV., 
ii,  3. 

It  is  said,  as  the  highest  possible 
commendation  of  Brutus, 

His  life  was  {gentle ;  and  the  eUnuHts 

So  luix'd  in  liim,  that  Nature  miicht  stand  np 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  Ttiis  vms  a  man. 

Jul.  Ces.,  V,  5. 

The  following  passage  of  Drayton's 
Baron's  Wars  has  been  remarked  for 
its  striking  similarity: 

In  whom  so  mix'd  the  elements  all  lay. 
That  none  to  one  could  sovcrcijfiity  im|Mite ; 

As  all  did  t;ovprn,  so  did  ail  oht*y ; 
lie  of  a  tem|)cr  was  so  absidute 

As  that  ii  seeni'd.  when  Nature  him  began. 

Site  meant  to  shew  all  that  might  be  in  man.      iii,  40. 

It  has  been  doubted  winch  author 
copied  the  other;  but  the  thouglit 
was  so  much  public  property  at  that 
time,  aa  to  be  obvious  to  every  writer. 
So  Browne  says  of  a  lady,  that  such  n 
jewel 

Was  never  sent 
To  be  posseit  by  one  sole  element ; 


Rut  snch  a  work  Nature  disposde  and  gSTC, 
Wliere  all  the  elements  coucordance  have. 

Brit.  Fast.,  i,  1,  p.  8. 

The  thought  of  Shakespeare's  44tli 
and  45th  Sonnets,  which  form  but 
one  poem,  turns  chiefly  upon  this 
supposed  combination  ;  among  other 
things  he  says. 

My  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death  oppress'd  with  melancholy. 

8uppl.toSh./\,e\». 

So  Higgins,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates : 

If  we  behold  the  substance  of  a  man. 
How  he  is  made  of  elements  by  kind, 

or  earlh,  of  water,  aire,  and  fire,  than 
We  would  fidl  often  call  unto  our  mind. 
That  all  our  earthly  joys  we  leave  behind. 

King  Ferrex,  p.  7fi. 

Massinger  has  further  pursued  tlie 
thought : 

I'Te  heard 

Schoolmen  affirm,  man's  body  is  coaipos'd 

or  thefonr  elements;  and,  as  in  league  together 

Tliey  nourish  life,  so  each  of  them  anords 

Liberty  to  the  soul,  when  it  grows  weary 

Of  this  fleshy  prison,  &c.  Renegado,  iii,  3. 

And  as  the  above  passage  composes 
the  body  thus,  the  following  declares 
that  some  thought  the  soul  had  the 
same  origin  : 

One  thinks  the  soul  is  air;  another,  fire ; 

Another,  blood  diffus'd  about  the  heart ; 
Another  saith,  th(f  elements  conspire. 

And  to  her  essence  each  doth  give  a  part. 

Sir  John  Danes,  Im.  of  Soul,  Exordium. 

Cleopatra,  about  to  die,  says, 

I'm  fire  and  air  -,  my  other  elenientt 

1  give  to  baser  life.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  v,  '2. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  mental 
qualities  were  in  any  way  deranged, 
the  elements  were  supposed  to  be  ill 
mixed.  Thus  a  madman  is  addressed 
in  these  terms : 

I  prithee,  thou  four  elements  ill  breir*d. 
Torment  none  but  thyself;  Awaj,  I  nj. 
Thou  beast  of  passion,  8te. 

B.  4-  Fl.  Nice  Vakmr,  act  i,  p.  81S. 

ELIZABETH,  SAINT.  A  Hungarian 
princess,  daughter  of  Alexander  II 
king  of  Hungary,  a  long  account  of 
whose  life  and  miracles  is  given  by 
Alban  Butler,  on  the  day  dedicated  to 
her  memory,  which  is  the  19th  of 
November,  from  sources  considered 
by  him  as  authentic.  She  is  called, 
in  the  French  Service  Books,  Saint 
Elizabeth,  veuve.  By  a  species  of 
adulation  very  absurd,  as  addressed 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  (the  bulwark  of 
the  Protestant  cause,)  this  saint's 
day  was  kept  as  a  festival  in  her 
reign. 
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thene  the  \9th  day,  bnng  Saynt  Elyzaheth*i  day, 
til'  erie  of  Comeriaod,  th'  eric  of  Euex.  and  my  L 
Aur^,  dyd  chaleng  aU  comers,  sex  courses  apeace, 
wkiche  was  very  honorablye  performed. 

Lodges  Illustrations  J  vol.  iii,  p.  13. 

The  honour  of  a  festival  day  seems 
not  to  have  been  granted  to  Elizabeth, 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  Relics 
of  the  Hungarian  saint  are  preserved 
at  Brussels,  and  in  the  electoral 
treasury  at  Hanover !  So  says  Butler. 
"^  ELF.  To  entangle  in  knots,  such 
ui  elf-locks .  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
spiteful  amusement  of  queen  Mab, 
and  her  subjects,  to  twist  the  hair  of 
human  creatures,  or  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses,  into  hard  knots,  which 
\  was  not  fortunate  to  untangle. 

My  face  I'll  Krime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elfvXL  my  hair  in  knots. 

Lear,  ii,  3. 

fELF-CAKE.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  fairies. 

To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  elf-cake. — 
Take-  uie  root  of  gladen,  make  powder  thereof,  and 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spoonful  to  drink  in 
white-wine;  or  let  him  eat  thereof  so  much  in  his 
potuge  at  u  time,  and  it  will  help  him. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

ELF-LOCKS.  Locks  clotted  together 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  terrible  dis- 
ease called  plica  polonica  could  have 
been  alluded  to,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manus  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  cakes  the  elf-loche  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Rom.  and  Jul.,  i,  4. 
She  tore  her  elrish  knots  of  haire,  as  lilacke, 
And  full  of  dust,  as  any  collyer's  sHcke. 

Ifruirne,  Urit.  Past.,  ii,  1,  p.  13. 
Jlis  black  hnire  hung  dangling  about  his  eares  like 
elfe-lockes,  that  I  cannot  be  persuaded  but  some 
succubus  begut  him  on  a  witch. 

Fennor's  Compter's  Common-wealth,  in 
Cens.  Lit.,  x,  p.  301 . 

fELOINE.     To  remove  to  a  distance. 

And  bysydys  tliys  hit  ys  not  to  be  dowbtyde  that  he 
know^nac  hymeselfc  to  be  ^yltye  in  the  mntcr  before 
rehersyde  «yll  rloyne  «mt  of  the  sunic  liowse  into  the 
handys  of  hys  secreit  fryndys  tli(iwsiund\s  of  poundrs. 

Ifrif/ht'it  Monastic  Jitters,  p.  90. 
How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  rhiffne  mc  thus, 
And  lu)W  posterity  sliall  know  it  t^io. 

iJoiihe's  Poems,  p.  23, 

ELSE.  Kather  licentiouslv  used  for 
others. 

Hastardit  and  ehf.  K.  John,  ii,  1 , 

ELTHAM  MOTION.  A  contrivance 
shown  at  Eltham,  and  pretended  to 
be  a  perpetual  motion. 

1  dwell  in  a  wiiidiiiill!  the  perpettuil  motion  is  here, 
and  r.ot  at  Eltham.  Ji.  Jons.  Epictene,  v,  :i. 

It  is   alluded  to  in  one  of  Jonson's 


epigrams,  under  the  name  of  Tki 
Eltham  Thing  : 

8ee  you  yond*  motion  ? — not  the  old  fa-ding. 
Nor  captiiin  Pod,  norytt  the  Eltham  thing.  Ep..vvL 
And  think  them  hnppy,  when  mnybcshew'd  fora  v^nv\ 
The  lleet  street  mandrakes,  that  1ieav*Blv  m*Uiv*  if 
Eltham.  Ferses  prefixed  to  Coriat  [l  ^ . 

EMBA  LLING.  The  ceremonv  of  cur- 
rying  the  ball,  as  queen,  at  a  coroDa- 
tion.  The  word  was  probably  coined 
by  Shakespeare  for  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Toilet  objects  to  that  interpreta- 
tion, because,  he  says,  a  queen  consort 
has  not  that  ensign  of  royalty.  But 
the  sense  of  the  passage  enforces  this 
meaning  upon  us,  and  Shakespeare 
might  not  think  of  that  distinction. 
He  would  know  that  queen  Elizabeth 
carried  the  ball,  and  might  naturally 
conclude  the  same  of  other  queens. 

In  faith,  for  little  England 
You'd  venture  an  embaUing ;  I  myself 
Would  for  Camarvonshure,  ^though  there  loDred 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.  Mem.  VIU,  ii.  S. 

This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation, 
and  it  is  clearly  the  best,  among  many. 
One  of  them  is  offensive,  without 
being  at  all  probable. 
To  EM  BASE.  To  make  base.  Dehan 
is  now  used  instead  of  this. 

Hut  then  the  more  your  own  mishap  I  me, 
That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  lore  ewAeu^d. 

Spens.  Sonnet,  92. 
Thou  art  embas'd ;  and  at  this  instant  yield'st   , 
lliy  proud  neck  to  a  miserable  yoke. 

Comeiia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  263. 

It  was  used  by  later  writers,  as  South, 
and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  John- 
son's Dictionary. 

f  This  warlike  order  of  souldiors  is  in  these  our  dayes 
mnch  rmbas'd.  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 

f  If  a  lascivious  sneaker  leame  a  better  and  more  grace- 
full  langunize,  tlien  that  which  wont  to  deflle  and 
embace  an  obscene  tongue. 

Rrading's  Datid's  Soliloquie,  1627. 

[Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
lower.] 

I  When  (iod,  wl.ose  wonls  more  in  a  moment  can. 
Then  in  an  iige  the  pmudest  strength  of  man, 
Had  severed  the  floods,  levell'd  the  fields, 
Emhns't  the  vjille}8,  and  emliost  the  hils.     Dm  Barlas. 

To  EMBAYE,  for  embathe.     To  bathe. 
Metaphorically,  to  delight. 

Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  eutbajf^d, 
.\nd  situnbriiig  solt  my  heart  did  steal  away. 

Sp.  ¥.  q.,  I.  ix,  l:i. 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  Vww^iM  emboy . 

IbiiL,  Mtiiopotmos,  v,  206 
Their  swords  both  miiiits  and  «mI<;i<s  .sharp  embay 
In  purple  bliHNl,  whercVr  they  hit  or  light. 

t'airf.  Tasso,  \\\.  62. 

To  EMBAYLE,  or  EMBALE.     To  en- 
clo.<»e,  or  pack  up  as  in  a  bale. 

And  lnr  strajght  h-jjs  most  bravely  were  embnyVd 
In  '({iUtcn  buskins  of  costly  ctjrdwajne. 

Sp,  F.  q.,  II.  iU,  27 
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EMBERINGS.     The  fasts  of  the  emher 

weeks.     See  Todd. 
fTo  EMBLEM.    To  remind  by  emblem. 

Could  he  foreet  his  death  that  evenr  hoore 
Was  tmbtemd  to  it,  by  the  fading  flower? 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 

EMBOSSED.  Blown  and  fatigued  with 
being  chased,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
liold  out  much  longer ;  or,  according 
to  some,  swollen  in  the  joints.  From 
basse,  a  humour,  Fr.  Mr.  Malone 
deduces  it  from  etnbo^ar,  Spanish  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  tliat  we  should  have 
a  hunting  term  from  Spain.  France 
was  most  probably  our  mistress  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  sports,  and 
we  must  have  it  from  emboucker,  or 
embosser;  the  former  most  probably, 
if  Turberville*s  definition  be  right : 
"having  the  mouth  full  of  foam." 
See  Imbost.     A  term  of  hunting. 

When  the  hart  is  foamy  at  the  mouth,  we  say,  that  he 
is  emboss'd.  Turbenille  on  Hunt.,  p.  2 12. 

It  seems  in  the  following  passage  to 
mean  "foaming  with  rage/'  and  not 
anything  of  fatigue : 

0  be  is  more  mad 
Than  IVbimnn  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaiy 
Was  never  so  embossrd.  Jnt.  ^  CL,  iv,  11. 

In  the  next,  it  appears  rather  more 
likely  to  mean  swelling  with  protu- 
berAuees,  which  is  the  common  and 
still  current  sense  of  the  word  : 

Which  once  a  day  with  his  rntbossfd  froth 

The  sea  shall  cover.  Tim.  of  A.,  v,  3. 

So  we  have  "emboss'd  carbuncle,"  in 

Lear,  ii,  4. 

Here  it  means  worn  out  with  fatigue : 

I  am  embost 
W^ith  trotting  all  the  streets  to  find  Pandolfo. 

Albumazar,  0.  PI.,  vii,  235. 

In  the  passage  of  Spenser  which 
Upton  thought  so  difficult,  I  have 
little  doubt  tiiat  to  emboss  means 
simply  to  fatigue: 

But  by  ensaniple  of  the  Inst  dnyes  losse, 

None  of  tb'-m  rashly  durst  to  ber  approcb, 
Ne  in  so  glorious  siMxle  tbemsrlves  rmhosse. 

F.  q.,  III.  i.  G4. 

That  is  "Nor  fatigue  themselves  by 
attempting  so  glorious  spoil.'* 

EMBRASURES,  for  embraces. 

Forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows. 

7V.  and  Cr.,  iv,  4. 

To  EMBRUE,  in  the  sense  of  to  strain, 
or  distil. 

Some  bathed  kissp^,  and  did  soft  embreie 
Tbe  BUgred  liquor  tlirougb  bis  nirltine  lips. 

ifpens.Pq..  ll.v,  33. 


EME,  or  EAM.  An  uncle.  Eame,  Sax. 
Earn  is  more  proper,  on  account  of 
the  etymology,  but  erne  is  perhaps 
more  common. 

While  they  were  young,  Cassibelan  their  erne 
Was  by  the  people  chosen  in  their  stcd. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  x,  i7. 
Henry  Hotspur,  and  his  eame 
The  earl  of  Wor'ster.         Drayt.  Pol^lb.,  82,  p.  1070- 

See  the  First  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

Daughter,  she  says,  fly,  fly ;  behold  thy  dame 
Foreshews  the  ti'eaisons  of  thy  wretched  earn. 

Fair/.  Tasso,  iv,  49. 
The  nephues  straight  depos'd  were  by  the  eame. 

Mirror  for  Alag.,  p.  4«^8. 

Mr.  Todd  savs  it  is  still  used  in  some 
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parts  of  Stafibrdshire.  Grose's,  and 
other  Glossaries,  mark  it  as  a  northern 
word. 
EMERALD.  To  look  through  one, 
apparently  to  look  with  pleasure  and 
ease ;  perhaps  from  the  pleasant 
green  hue  of  the  stone,  or  some 
supposed  occult  quality  in  it. 

But  alwaies,  though  not  laughing,  yet  loolcing  through 
an  emeraud  at  others  jarres.  Eufh.  Engl.,  Ii.  I. 

This  is  said  of  England,  on  account 
of  her  security  in  foreign  contests. 
fEMEROD.     I.  An  emerald. 

Ameril.    A  stone  that  glasien  use  to  cut  their  glasse 
withal,  callen  an  emrod.  Nomenelator. 

In  the  Lansd.  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  70, 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Cham- 
pernowne  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated  in 
1.592,  referring  to  the  discovery  of 
some  articles  pillaged  from  a  Spaniah 
carrack,  amongst  which  is  one  thus 
described ;  **An  emerod  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  three  inches  in  length 
at  tlie  least,  and  of  great  breadth.*' 
2.  An  haemorrhoid. 

EMMANUEL.  Formerly  prefixed,  pro- 
bably from  pious  motives,  to  letters 
missive,  and  other  public  deeds. 

C  What  is  thy  name? 

CI.  EmmaHucl. 

D.  Tlicy  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;  'twill  go 

hanl  with  you,  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  2. 

In  the  old  play  of  The  famous  Victo- 
ries of  Henry  V,  &c.,  the  broad  seal 
of  the  king  is  called  by  this  name  : 

I  beseerh  your  grare  to  deliver  me  your  safe 
Ckinduct,  under  your  bro:id  seal,  Emanuel. 

Which  the  king  does,  and  issues  the 
order  almost  in  the  same  words.  See 
the  note  on  the  above  passage. 

fEMMANUEL.  The  name  of  an  oint- 
ment for  wounds  and  sores,  which 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
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latter  part  of  tlie  fiixleenlb  century. 
The  following  directions  for  making 
it  give  rather  a  curious  example  of  the 
old  practice  of  medicine. 

To  make  a  trtate  called  rmanNr/.— Take  ven-aine, 
dittany,  pimpernell,  ccntory  the  more,  gratia  dei,  of 
each  one  handfull,  hearbc  Juliii,  aveiice,  cclondine, 
acus  niuscata,  alatvia,  plantuine,  spurge,  eghmonie, 
of  each  one  handfull,  grind  al  in  a  morter,  and  pat 
them  in  a  gallon  of  wiue,  and  imyle  tliem  in  a  pan  till 
the  third  part  be  wasted,  then  striiine  it  thrunifh  a 
canvas  dotu,  and  set  it  u\  er  llic  tire,  and  put  therto 
waie  fonre  ounces,  pitch  as  much,  rozen  as  much, 
olibanum  two  ounces,  niastick  two  ounces,  niirrhe  two 
ounces,  aloes  two  ounces,  turpentine  two  ounces, 
sheepes  sewet  halfe  a  ))uund,  beate  tlieni  all  into 
powcter,  and  boyle  them  all  tojectlier  save  the  turpen- 
tine, the  which  must  be  put  in  last  of  all,  then  strame 
the  same  through  a  cloth,  nnd  keepe  it  till  vuu  have 
neede  thereof:  and  this  is  a  sprciall  healer  of  all 
wounds  and  sores,  bruses,  and  brokeu  bones,  and 
apoetumes  that  be  broken ;  also  it  haith  a  special  vertue 
to  draw,  dense,  and  re-engender  good  liesh.  it  healeth 
and  doth  away  all  kind  of  aches  whatsoever,  al 
cankers  and  festers,  it  healeth  morinials,  it  pabsetli  al 
other  oyntnients ;  and  if  you  wil  have  it  soft,  put 
tliereto  a  quantity  of  oyle  of  roses,  so  much  as  yon 
thiukegood.   Proovcd.    The  Patktcay  to  Health,  hll 

To  EMMEW.  To  restrain,  to  keep  in  a 
mew,  or  cage,  either  by  force  or  terror. 

This  outward-sainted  deputy. 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
N'ips  youth  i'  th'  head,  and  foUies  doth  emwuw 
As  faiilcon  doth  the  fowl.  Meat,  for  M.,  iil,  1. 

EMMOYE.  A  compound  of  move,  used 
by  Spenser,  and  in  imitation  of  him 
by  Thomson,  when  writing  in  his 
stanza,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
See  Todd. 

EMONY,  for  ^monia,  or  Haemonia. 
Part  of  Thessalv,  where  was  Pharsalia. 

War  that  hath  sought  th'  Ausonian  fame  to  rear 

In  warlike  Emony.  Cornelia,  0.  PI.,  ii,  244. 

EMPEACH,  V,  To  hinder ;  from  em- 
pescker,  Fr.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  should  be  used,  as  a  distinct  word 
from  impeach,  for  to  accuse ;  but  the 
similarity  is  perhaps  too  great  for 
confusion  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  Todd 
exemplifies  this  sense  from  Elyot  and 
Spenser. 

EMPERY.  A  kingdom ;  from  empere, 
old  Fr. 

A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery. 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double. 

Cymh.,  i,  7. 

More  commonly,  sovereign  authority, 
^       dominion : 

Or  there  we'll  ait 
llnlin<r.  in  large  and  ample  empert/ 
O'l-r  Kranee,  and  all  her  almost  kin<^ly  dukedoms. 

Hen.  V,  i,  2. 
Do  exercise  your  mirthless  empory. 

roTHrlia,  <).  PI.,  ii,  246. 
Bring  all  the  nyniphes  within  her  emperie 
To  be  assisUint  in  her  sorrowing. 

UroKM,  Brit.  Ftal.,  i,  5,  p.  120. 


Proud  Mcrs*  y  i*  so  great  in  entering  of  the 
As  he  would  make  a  shew  for  en%prr*t  to  stand, 

Urayt.  Folyoik.,  11,  p.  >^\ 

tEMPILL.     To  drug. 

That,  in  the  sng:ir  (even)  of  sacred  writ. 
He  may  an-pill  iis  with  som  bane-full  bit 

DmBtrla. 

EMFIRICUTICK,  for  empirical.  Vihc^ 
ther  a  licence  of  the  author,  or  nn 
intended  error  of  the  speaker,  or  « 
real  error  of  the  press,  is  not  quite 
clear. 

The  most  sovereign  |irescri)itioM  in  Galen  is  batr«> 
pirimtict.  Coriol^  ii,  1. 

Tiie  first  folios  have  it  emperickqutique. 
The  speaker  is  Menenius,  who  coioi 
words  at  pleasure.  Alluding  to  Aufi* 
dins,  he  says,  "I  would  not  hare 
been  bo  ^diused  for  all  the  chests  in 
Corioli.'*  Ibid. 
EMPLOYMENT.  Apparently  used  for 
i**  ploinent. 

See,  swee%  here  are  the  engines  that  mutt  do  1 

(Namely,  an  iron  crow  and  a  halter.) 

Mv  stay  hath  been  t  rolonged 
W^ith  hunting  obscure  nooks  for  these  empiaymnUt. 

Widow's  Tears,  O.  PL,  ri,  m 

So  Malvolio,  taking  up  the  feigned 
letter  of  Olivia,  says. 

What  employment  hare  we  here  ?     TwtL  N^  ii,  i. 

Which  however  might  bear  its  usiud 
sense,  without  much  yiolence.  War- 
burton  says  it  is  equivalent  to  "  What 
have  we  to  do  here?" 
EM  PRESA,  the  same  as  impresa.  Device 
or  motto  on  a  shield,  &c. 

Thy  name  as  my  empresa  will  I  beare. 

Drmytom*s  MmtiUt. 

See  Impresa. 
EMPRISE.     Enterprise.     Emprise,  Fr. 
Very  commonly  used  by  Spenaer. 

Therewith  sir  Guyou  left  his  first  emprise. 
And  turning  to  that  woman  fast  her  tienL 

sp.  F.  q.,  II.  iT.  a 

Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  of  worldW  eood, 
Inticed  us  to  follow  this  emprise.  Fairf.  Tms90,v^^ 

It  is  still  a  poetical  word,  having  been 
used  by  Milton  and  Pope. 

f  A  slender  number  for  so  great  emprise. 

Gascoigne's  Worts,  1(87 

fEMPT.     To  empty. 

To  fill  my  imte  with  Terse,  and  empt  mypane. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

ENACTURE.     Action,  or  effect. 

The  violence  of  cither  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  with  tliemselres  destroy. 

Hmm.,  iii.  2. 

fENAGE.    To  make  aged? 

That  never  hail  did  harvest  prtgudice ; 
Tliat  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
Tlie  fields  ruag'd ;  nor  any  stormy  stowr 
Dismounted  nnrtintains,  nor  no  violent  showr 
I'ovenslil  the  land.  Du  Bartas. 

fEN AMBUSH.     To  place  in  ambush. 

Ilia  enambtahed  enemiet.     Cksfm.  Ik,  z,  2S7 
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ENAUNTli;il.a</r.  Leat.  A  word  pecu- 
liar to  Spenser;  whether  provincial 
or  antiquated,  has  not  been  made  out. 

Anger  nould  let  liini  spciik  tu  ilie  tree, 
EtWHtUcr  his  ragu  luouglit  cooled  be. 

Spens.  Sk.  Kal,  Feb.,  199. 
With  them  it  Ats  to  ram  for  their  heir, 
Jiimunter  their  heritage  do  impair. 

Ibid.,  May,  77. 

tENBRI':AME.     Strong;  sharp. 

Wu  ir:in  be  content  (for  tlie  health  of  our  bodiei)  to 
drink  sliarpe  potions,  receive  and  indure  the  operation 
of  eiibrftttne  purj^es.  to  observe  precise  and  hard  diets, 
anil  to  bridle  our  nfffCtions  and  desires. 

Northbrooke's  Treatise  against  Diet uff  l>>77. 

ENCAVE.     To  hide,  an  in  a  cave. 

Bo  but  eneave  yourself, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  his  face.  0th.,  iv,  1. 

Compounds  with  en  were  almost  made 
at  pleasure,  while  our  language  was 
forming,  and  hardly  require  explana- 
tion. 
fENCHARGE.     An  injunction. 

A  nobleman  being  to  passe  through  a  water,  com- 
munnded  his  trumpetter  to  goc  belore  and  sound  the 
deptli  of  it,  who  to  shew  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refus'd 
tins  nteharge  and  push'd  Uie  nobleman  himselfe 
fon»  ard.  saying :  No  sir,  not  I.  your  lordship  shall 
pardon  me.         Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

fTo  ENCHASE.     To  ornament. 

Like  rich  Autumnus  golden  lamp 

When  with  his  cheerful  face, 

Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  waves,  he  doth  the  sides 
enchase,  Chapm.  II.,  v,  8. 

ENCH  BASON.  Occasion.  Enchauon, 
old  Fr.     See  Roquefort. 

Tliou  railest  on  right  without  reason. 

And  blamest  hem  much  for  small  enekeaeon. 

Spens.  Shep.  K.,  May,  1 16. 
Cortes,  Mid  he,  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
i'lic  lond  encheason  that  me  liether  led. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  II,  i,  80. 

An  antiquated  word  in  Spenser*s  time. 
fENCHEST.      I'o  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

Thou  art  Joves  sister  and  Satumus  childe ; 
Yd  can  they  breast  enchest  such  anger  still  ? 

Virgil,  6y  Vicars,  1632. 

fEND.  Not  to  care  which  end  goes 
forward^  to  be  reckless  or  negligent. 

Negtigenfem  eum  fecit.  He  had  made  him  retchles, 
negligent,  carelease,  not  to  regard  which  ende  goes 
forward.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 

Slowly,  easily,  gently,  softly,  negligently,  as  caring 
not  what  ende  goesforward. 

Withals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  86. 

fEN  DENIZE.  To  establish  in  a  country. 

And  having  by  little  and  little  in  many  victories 
vanquished  the  nations  bordering  upon  them,  brought 
them  at  length  to  be  endenized  and  naturalized  in 
their  owue  name. 

Holland's  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1609. 

ENDIAPRED.  Variegated,  diversified 
iu  colour.     See  Diaper. 

Wlio  views  the  troubled  luMume  of  the  maine 
Endiapred  with  cole-blncke  porpcsies. 

CI.  Tib.  Nero,  Tragedy,  sign.  G  2. 

BNDOSS,  V,  To  put  on,  or  mark  upon. 
Endo99er,  Fr,    This  and  endorse  are 


of  tlie  same  origin  ;  only  eiultrser  is 
older  Freucii  than  endosser.  Uoth 
mean  originally  to  put  on  the  back, 
from  dorsum. 

Gave  me  a  shield,  in  which  he  did  endots 
His  dear  Redeemer's  badge  upon  the  boss. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xi,  53. 

Both  here,  and  in  his  Colin  Clout, 
1.  632,  it  is  used  for  to  put  on  by 
painting  or  engraving. 
fENDUGlNE.  Apparently  equivalent 
to  dudgeon.  The  word  occurs  twice 
in  the  following  work. 

Which  shec  often  perceiving,  and  taking  in  great 
endugine,  roundly  told  him  that  if  hee  used  so  con- 
tinually to  looke  after  her,  shce  would  clappe  such  a 
paire  of  horne«  upon  his  head. 

Gratia  Ludeutes,  1638,  p.  118. 

fENEWED.     Coloured;  hued. 

And  soo  they  rode  thorowouts  a  forest,  and  at  the 
iHst  they  were  ware  of  two  pavehons  even  by  a  pryory 
with  two  slieldes,  and  the  one  sliylde  was  enewei 
with  wliyte.  and  the  other  shelde  was  reed. 

Morle  tP Arthur,  i,  81. 

To  ENFEOFF.  To  grant  out  as  a  feoflf 
fief*,  or  estate ;  to  give  up. 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity.    1  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2 

fENrORClVK.     Compulsive. 

A  sucking  hind-calf,  wliich  she  trussed  with  her  en 
fore'ive  seres.  Chapm  II.,  viii,  213 

ENFOULDRED.  A  word  peculiar  tc 
Spenser,  and  conjectured  to  be  made 
from  fouldroger,  the  antiquated  form 
of  foudroger,  in  French.  If  so,  it 
must  mean  "  thundered  out  with  it." 

Willi  fowle  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing  fire. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I.  xi,  40. 

fENGAGED.  *'  Indebted."  Acad.CompL, 

1654. 
fENGENY.       Ingenuity  ;    invention  ; 

mechanical  skill.     See  Ingine. 

In  midst  of  which,  by  rarer  engeny, 

Tiien  Miirs  and  Venus  hang  in  Lemnian  net. 

ZoHche's  Dove,  161S. 

ENGHLE,  or  ENGLE.  I  fear  nothing 
better  can  he  made  of  this  word  than 
a  different  spelling  of  ingle,  which  is 
often  used  as  a  favorite,  and  some- 
times of  the  worst  kind. 

What  between  his  mistress  abroad,  and  his  engle  at 
home,  hiijfh  fare,  &c.— he  thinks  the  hours  have  no 
wings.  B.  Jons.  Silent  W.,  i,  1. 

Possibly  it  was  a  cant  term  among 
the  players,  for  the  boys  belonging  to 
the  theatre: 

What,  shall  I  have  riy  son  a  sta^r  now?  for  the 
olayers  to  make  en0hles  of.  Ibtd.,  Poetaster,  i,  1. 

No.  yoti  mangonizing  slave,  I  will  not  part  from  'em. 
You'U  sell  them  for  enghles,  you.  Ibid.,  iii,  i. 

The  children  who  speak  the  prologue 
to  Cynthia's  Revels,  call  themselves 
enghie9 : 
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And  sw  eat  for  every  vcniiil  txespass  we  commit,  as 
sunic  author  would  if  he  bad  sQch  flue  engklet  as  we. 

Prol. 

Shakespeare,  to  his  credit,  has  not 
the  word  at  all,  unless  we  turn  the 
**  ancient  augel,"  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  into  an  engle,  which  I  should 
much  scruple  to  do.  See  Ingle. 
To  ENGHLE.  To  coax,  or  cajole,  as  a 
favorite  might  do.  To  ingle  is  used 
exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

I'll  prisenlly  ^  and  nighle  some  broker  for  a  poet's 
gown,  and  bespeak  a  garland. 

B.  Jons.  PoeUuter,  ii.  2.  at  the  end. 

ENGIN,  for  ingin  ;  from  ingenium,  wit. 

Tliese  qunynt  questions  (wene  1)  the  apostles  woulde 
never  have  soluted  with  like  quieknesse  of  eit^^H,  as 
uur  Duiisnien  do.  Ckahuer't  Mori^e  Bnc.,  M  1. 

See  Ingin E. 
An  ENGINE  sometimes  meant  the  rack. 

Which.  like  an  etufiM,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fixt  place.  LeuTt  i,  4. 

Shall  inimlerers  be  tlicre  for  ever  dying. 
Their  souls  shot  throU{;h  with  adders,  torn  on  engines  f 

B.  ^  Fl.  Niffhi-walker,  act  iv. 

In  Temp.,  ii,  1,  it  may  mean  a  rack, 
or  other  instrument  of  torture.  It 
signified  also  a  warlike  engine,  or 
military  machine,  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  and  other  missiles  : 

Wliin  he  walks  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the 
ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Coriol.,  v,  4. 

So  also  in  Tr.  &  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Arcite  is  gently  visag'd,  yet  his  eye 
Is  like  an  engitie  bent.     Two  NobU  Kinsm.,  \,  4. 
Thouj^h  he,  us  eiigmrs  arrows,  shot  forth  wit, 
Yet  aiui'd  withall  the  proper  marks  to  hit, 
His  ink  ne'er  stiiin'd  the  surplice. 

Weil's  Poem,  prefixed  to  RandolpVs  Poems,  B  6. 

fENGlNOUS.    Ingenious;  mechanical. 

For  that  one  acle  gives,  like  an  engiuous  wheele, 
Motion  to  hU,  sets  all  the  state  fqcoing. 

Decker's  Wkore  0/ Babylon,  lfl07. 
By  open  force,  or  projects  engtnous. 

Chapm.  Odys.,  i,  453. 

ENGLAND'S  JOY.  The  name  of  an 
old  play,  now  lost;  written  perhaps 
by  Nich.  Breton. 

Let  me  see — tlie  author  of  the  Bold  Beanchamps, 
And  England's  Joy. 

P.  The  last  was  a  well  writ  piece,  I  assure  you ; 
A  Breton,  I  take  it,  and  Shakspeare's  Tery  way. 

Goblins,  6.  PI.,  X,  172. 
And  poorc  old  Vennor,  that  plain  dealing  man, 
Wlio  acted  England's  Joy  first  at  the  Swiin. 

Taylor,  Water  P..  p.  162. 

To  ENGRAVE.  To  put  into  a  grave, 
to  bury. 

The  sixt  had  charge  of  them  now  being  dead, 
In  8e«mly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 

Sfens.  F.Q,l,  x,  42. 

See  also  II,  i,  60. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd, 
Til  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd. 

Epitaph  on  John  a  Coombe,  attributed  to 
iihaksp.,  Prolog,  to  Sh.,  p.  180. 
The  qnicke  with  face  to  face  engraxed  he. 
Each  other's  death  that  each  might  living  see. 

Mirror  for  Ma^.,  p.  441. 


To  ENGROSS.  To  fatten,  or  make 
gross. 

Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  souL 

Rick,  m,  m,  7 

Also,  to  make  large,  or  heap  together: 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pird  np 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange- atcbierea  gold. 

S  HeH.  IF,  IT,  i 

ENGROSSMENTS.  Accumulationi, 
heaps  of  wealth. 

This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  endinjr  father. 

2  Hem.  IT,  it,  i. 

That  is, ''  Such  is  the  unpleasant  coo- 
sfquence  of  his  gains,  to  a  father  at 
the  close  of  life.'* 
To  ENHALSE.      To   clasp  round  the 
neck  ;  from  hafse,  a  neck.  See  Halse. 

First  to  mine  inne  cometh  my  brother  false ; 

Enibraceth  me;  well  met,  good  brother  Scales, 
And  weeps  withall ;  the  other  meenJkaUe, 

With  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wakt. 

Mirror  for  Mmgist^t  p.  40$. 

tEN HEDGE.  To  surround  with  a 
hedge. 

These,  all  these  thither  brought;  and  tlieir  youn; 

boyes 
And  frightfull  matrons  making  wofuU  noise, 
III  heaps  euhedg'd  it.  ^'rgit,  by  Victtrs,  ISIS. 

fENJOlN.     To  join  together,  or  unite. 

My  little  children,  I  must  shortly  pay 
The  debt  I  owe  to  nature,  nor  shall  I, 
Live  here  to  see  vou  both  enjoyn'd  in  one. 

Pkillis  o/Scyros,  1655. 

ENMESH,  r.  To  enclose  in  the  meshes 
of  a  net.  Found  only  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all.  Othello,  ii,  S. 

fENORME.     Enormous.     Fr. 

At  this  answer,  the  pitifuU  citizens  being  asUmied, 
and  avouching  they  were  not  able  after  such  wasting! 
and  burnings  to  provide  any  remedie  of  their  exceeding 
great  lusses,  by  the  meanes  of  such  enorme  and  hnte 
a  preparation.         UoUand^s  Jmwuanus  Marcel.,  Ittw. 

fENORMIOUS.     For  enormous. 

Ohsenre,  sir,  the  great  and  enormions  abuse  hereof 
amongst  Chriaiians,  confuted  of  an  £thmcke  philoso* 
pher.  Passenger  of  BementUo,  1613. 

fENOUGH.  "  It  is  enough,"  t.  e.,  it  is 
roasted  or  hoiled  enough.  Palsgrave. 

ENOW.  Though  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
siders this  as  the  plural  of  enough, 
and  gives  examples  accordingly,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
except  in  some  provincial  dialects. 
We  now  say  men  enough,  horses 
enough,  &c.  Probably  it  never  was 
more  than  a  diiferent  pronunciation 
of  enough,  there  being  no  etymolo- 
gical reason  for  the  two  senses.  The 
last  syllable  waa  sounded  like  the 
adverb  now. 
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Jm.  Wlieii  \\\\i  thou  think  my  torments  vet  enow  f 

Echo   Now. 
Raud.  AmyHta*,  net  v,  sc.  8. 

In  some  counties  thev  snv  enew. 

tThe  ^nat  Turk  kcfpi  not  mistresses  enow. 

Th$  Slighted  Maid,  p.  6. 

tENPRENABLE.     Impregnable.   Hey- 

woody  15o6. 
To  ENRAGE.     To  implant.   Enraciner, 

Fr.     Spenser  snys  of  the  human  soul, 

Which  powrc  retaining  still,  or  more  or  lesse 
Wtien  slie  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enmeed. 

Through  every  part  sne  doth  the  same  impresse, 
Acctirding  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced. 

Hymn  on  Beauty,  1. 113. 

To  ENSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  pro- 
tect  as  with  a  fort ;  a  sconce  signifying 
a  kind  of  petty  fortification.  Written 
also  insconce. 

And  yet  you,  n>gue,  will  ensconce  your  rags,  your  cat- 
n-niuuiir.4in  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,  and  your 
bold,  beatinj;  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour. 

Mer.  r.  W.,  ii,  2. 
I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Ibid.,  iii,  3. 

So  in  Airs  W.;  ii,  3. 

Against  tliat  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here, 
Witliiu  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 

8k.  Sonnet,  49. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Nestorius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Euscotte'd  himself.  B.  ^  #7.  or  Shirley,  Coronal.,  v,  I. 
And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 

Sh.  Rape  ofLncr.,  Suppl.,  i,  S&8. 

fENSAMPLE.  The  common  word 
answering  to  the  modern  example. 

As  for  an  eusamoU,  unto  groit  men  God  allowcth 
hunting  and  hauking  at  sometimes. 

Latimer's  Sermons. 
And  ninyntennntly  herewith  the  Saxons  encouraged 
with  suche  comfortable  speachc  as  Hengist  uttered 
amongst  them,  required  to  have  battayle  without 
delay ;  whose  ensampU  the  Brvtains  following. 

Aotinske^s  Ckron.,  1577- 
So  many  arc  wonte  to  speake  by  those  persons  whiche 
hnve  fallen  to  the  committvug  of  some  haynous 
enormitie ;  as  for  an  ensample,  of  advoutry,  inceste, 
thcfte,  or  manslaughter. 

Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  1 548. 

ToENSEAM.  To  fatten,  or  grease; 
from  seam,  grease. 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.    Haml.,  iii,  4. 

Also,  as  from  seam,  a  juncture  made 
by  sewing,  to  unite  or  enclose.  "Come, 
rU  enseam  you,"  are  the  words  of 
Monsieur,  to  Bussjr  d*Ambois,  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  ladies;  meaning, 
"Come,  ril  unite  you  to  their  party," 
or,  as  the  French  call  it,  faufiler. 
Hence  surely  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted encloses,  or  contains,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser : 

And  bounteous  Trent,  tliat  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty  sundry  streams. 

F.  q.,  IV,  xi,  85. 

The  commentators,  who  here  explain 
it  fattens,  do  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
served that  the  word  is  applied  not 


only  to  the  fishes,  which  might  be 
fattened,  but  also  to  the  streams. 
See  Scam  and  Inseame. 
ENSEAR,  or  perliaps  ENSERE.  Dr. 
Johnson  explains  it  sear  up,  or  cau- 
terize ;  but  I  suspect  that  no  more  is 
meant  than  dry  up,  from  sere,  dry. 

Knsenr  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb, 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ungniteful  man. 

Tiwon,  iv,  3. 

ENSIIIELD,  for  enshielded.  Covered 
as  with  a  shield.  Some  have  con- 
jectured insheiled,  which  word  occurH 
in  Coriolanus.  The  difference  is  not 
important. 

As  these  black  ma»ks 
Proclaim  an  enskield  beaut v,  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  amid  display  d.  Meas.for  M.,  ii,  4 

To  ENSNARLE.  To  insnare,  or  en- 
tangle. Spenser  uses  the  word  snarl 
in  the  sense  of  twisted  or  knotted, 
applied  to  hair: 

They  in  nwnyt  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 
Ere  to  his  den  he  backward  cimld  recoyle. 

F  0    V  ix  9 

fro  KNSTATE.     To  establish. 

After  this,  for  the  betu-r  encouraging  of  learning, 
and  the  enstating  of  this  lier  college  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  she  gave  several  scholHrships  for  the 
maintenance  of  ]kmm-  students.  Broomt^s  Tratefs. 

fENSTOCK.     To  put  in  the  stocks. 

Not  that  (as  Stoiks)  I  intend  to  tye 

With  iron  chains  of  strong  necessity 

Th'  Eiernars  hands,  and  his  free  feet  enstock 

In  destinies  hard  diamantin  rock.        Du  Bartas. 

tENSWEETEN.     To  make  sweet. 

The  manner  also  of  sleepe  mu«t  bee  duely  regarded, 
to  sleepe  nither  o^en  mouth'd  than  shut,  which  is  a 
great  help  against  internall  obstructions,  whicli  more 
enstceetetietk  the  breath,  recreateth  the  spirits,  com< 
forteih  the  braine,  and  more  cooleth  the  vehement 
heate  of  the  heart.       Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

ENTAYLD,  part.  Engraved,  cut  in 
like  a  seal.     Intagliato,  Ital. 

All  bar'd  with  golden  beudes,  which  were  sntayPd 
With  curious  antickes.  Sp.  F.  Q.,  li,  ii,  27. 

Over  the  doore  whereof  yee  shall  hnd  the  armes  of 
my  husband  entayVd  in  marble. 

Palace  of  Picas.,  vol.  ii,  H  h  7. 

Spen.ser  uses  entail  also  for  carving. 
F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  4. 

f  His  importunity  soe  for  prevailed, 
She  seemd  contented  for  to  be  entayled. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600,  MS.,  i,  82. 

troENTERBLINNE.     To  intermingle. 

IV) not  anticipate  the  worlds  beginning; 
But,  till  to-morrow,  leave  the  enier-blinning 
Of  rocky  mounts  and  rouling  waves  so  wide. 

JJu  Bartas. 

ENTER-DEALE, «.  Meditation,  design  ; 
or  perhaps  rather  intercourse,  deal- 
ing together.     See  Inteh-dbal. 

For  he  is  practiz'd  well  in  policy. 
And  thereto  doth  his  courting  most  apply 
To  learn  the  enterdrale  of  princes  strange, 
To  mark  th'  intent  of  counsels,  8cc. 

Sp.Motk,Sukh.T.,1^ 
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fENTHEAN.     li.spiicd. 

Amidst  wliirli  high 
Divine  flames  of  entkeati  joy,  to  her 
That  level'd  had  their  wuy. 

CkamberlayMr's  Pkaronnxda,  1659. 

ENTHRONISED,  part.     Enthroned. 

Should  be  there   openly  entkronued  as   the  Tery 
elected  king.  KnolUs,  Hist,  of  the  Twkt,  083. 

Accented  enthrdnised.     See  Inthbo- 

NIZED. 

To  ENTRAIL,  r.    To  entwine,  or  twist 
together. 

And  ench  one  had  a  little  wicker  baiket 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entraiUd  curiously. 

Spenser's  Protkalamion,  v.  35. 
Before  they  fastned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  jewcll,  and  therein  entrayVd 
The  ends  of  all  the  knoU.  Ibid.,  F.  Q..  II.  iii,  27. 

ENTRAILE.      Fold,  or  twist.      Intra- 
lasciarCf  Ital.,  or  entraille,  Fr. 

Wliose  folds  displaid. 
Were  sttetch'd  now  forth  at  length  without  entrmU. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  16. 

The  bowels  might  be  called  entrails 
from  being  so  curiously  twisted  as 
they  are,  unless  the  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French. 
I'o  EKTREAT.  To  treat  or  u<e  well  or 
ill.  The  second  sense  of  the  word 
in  Johnson. 

Unrli?,  yon  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house, 
For  Hcav'n's  sake  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 

Rick.  [I,  iii,  1. 
Wlio  fur  the  same  him  foully  did  entreate. 

Spau.  Molk.  Hubb.  Tale,  t.  922. 

Hence,  to  entertain  or  to  receive,  me- 
taphorically : 

In  which  she  often  us'd  trom  open  hent 
llersclfc  to  shnmd  and  pleasures  to  entreat. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  11,  vii,  53. 

fENTREATANCE.    Treatment;  beha- 
viour. 

For  (said  he)  that  may  by  petition  and  faire  enlreat- 
ance  be  easily  obtained  of  that  heroicall  prince .  .  . 
which  will  never  be  got  from  him  by  force  of  armei. 

KnoUes,  Hist,  oftke  Turks. 

ENTREATMENT.  Entertainment, 

conversation. 

From  this  time 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  pretence; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate 
Than  a  command  to  parley.  Eamt*,  i,  8. 

So  also  entreaty,  in  Johnson. 
fTo  ENTROUP.    To  form  in  troops. 

And  whiles  at  the  very  point  of  the  medley  on  botli 
sides,  the  horsemen  strongly  entrouped  themselves, 
and  the  footmen  stoutly  fortified  their  owne  sides, 
making  a  front  by  jovning  their  bucklers  most  close 
and  fast  together,    holiand's  Ammiunus  Marc.  1609. 

fENUCLEATE.       To    solve;    to   un- 
riddle. 

Sel.  What  makes  your  grave  lordship  in  it,  I  do 
beseech  you  ?  But  sir,  mark  me.  the  kernel  of  the 
text  enucleated,  I  shall  confute,  refute,  repel,  refel. 

Ckapiiutn's  Rev.  for  Ilonour,  1654. 

tKNVIOUS.     Angry,  indignant. 

And  as  keen  dogs  keep  sheep  in  cotes  or  folds  of 
hurdles  bound, 


And  grin  at  every  breach  of  uir,  enrious  »i  all  that 
moves.  Ckapm.  It.,  x,  U9. 

ENVIRON,  a</r.  All  around.  Exactly 
the  French  adverb  environ.  Tiie  ori- 
ginal French  word  was  viron,  of  which 
this  is  a  compound.  See  Menage; 
Oriffines. 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  eufiron  goes, 
To  view  what  cuunt'nance  ev'ry  warrior  bears. 

Faitf.  JVw#.,  ii,  80. 

The  verb  and  substantive  from  this 

origin  are  still  in  use. 
ENVOY.     See  L'envoy. 
ENVY,  for  hatred,  or  ill-will.    Not  now 

used   in   that  sense;   but    (unv    too 

frequently  produces  hatred. 

1  forgive  aU. 
lliere  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with ;  no  black  eiuf 
Shall  make  my  grave.  Re».  ¥111^  li,  L 

And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
ingenuity  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conjec- 
ture, who,  for  the  clearing  up  of  the 
passage,  supposes  take  and  make  to 
have  changed  places. 

1  can't  make  peace  with  ;  no  black  eurif 
Shall  take  my  grave. 

To  take  would  then  mean  to  blast,  as 
it  does  not  unusually.  In  the  same 
sense  envy  occurs  again  in  that  play: 

Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction, 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  enry.  iii,  I. 

Many  such  instances  are  given  in  the 
notes,  and  at  Merch.  Ven.,  iv,  1,  and 
O.  PL,  ii,  319.  Hence  enviously  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  for  angrily,  in- 
dignantly : 

And  hems,  and  beats  her  heart. 
Spams  enviously  at  straws.  Ham.,  iv,  5. 

fib  ENVY  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  hate. 

I  suppose  it  is  bicause  you  are  aged,  and  nowe  are 
not  aole  to  doe  as  other  yong  men  and  women  do^ 
and  this  maketh  yon  to  enmi  it  so  mnch. 

Nortkbrooke  against  Vicing,  1577. 
lie  speake  to  him,  and  gentlv  him  salute, 
Tlio  in  my  heart  I  envie  much  the  man. 

True  TragedieofRiekard  III,  1594w 

EPHESIAN.  Evidently  a  cant  term, 
probably  signifying  a  toper,  or  jovial 
companion,  as  Dr.  Johnson  conjee* 
tured. 

Art  thou  there  ^  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Epkesian^  calls. 

Mer.  Vr.  W.,  iv,  6. 

On  the  above  passage  Mr.  Steevens 
says,  that  this  word  is  like  Anthropo- 
phaginian,  which  precedes  it,  merely 
a  sounding  word,  to  astonish  Simple. 
This  is  refuted  by  the  recurrence  of 
it  in  2  Hen.  IV,  where  the  context 
sufficiently   explains   it.      Inquiring 
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who    are  with    FaUtaff,    the    prince 
Bays, 

p.  tt.  What  company  ? 

Tuge.  Bphesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

2  Hen.  IV,  ii.  2. 

He  me<in8  "  Jolly  companions  of  the 
old  sort.**  Why  they  were  termed 
EphesiauM  is  not  clear ;  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  origin  of 
80  idle  and  familiar  an  expression. 
EPICED.  or  EPICBDE.  A  funeral 
song.     Epicedium,  Lat. 

And  on  the  banks  each  rypresse  bow'd  his  bend. 
To  lieare  the  swan  sini;  his  own  epieed. 

Brotme,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  v,  p.  112. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  instances  of  epicede. 
The  Latin  form,  epicedium,  has  been 
more  commonly  used. 
tKPlSCOPIZE.     To  act  the  part  of  a 
bishop. 

Who  will  epueopite,  must  watch,  fast,  pray, 
>rkc. 


And  see  to  wori 


not  oversee  to  play. 

Scot's  Pkilomytkie,  1616. 


f%  EQUALIZE.     For  to  equal. 

Outsong  the  Muses,  and  did  eqmalies 
Their  kine  Apollo.        Chapm.  JSp.  ded.  to  Iluid. 
No  woe  herraiserie  rjin  e^uallige. 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  cahimities. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

tEQUINAL.     Pertaining  to  a  horse. 

Chalchas  devisle  the  high  eauinaU  pile, 

That  his  huge  vastnesse  miKiit  all  entrance  bar. 

Ueifwooa's  Trota  Britannica,  1609. 

EQUIPAGE  appears  to  have  been  a  cant 
term,  which  Warburton  conjectured  to 
mean  stolen  goods.  Dr.  Farmer 
proves  that  it  was  a  cant  word,  but 
does  not  quite  ascertain  its  meaning. 

Why  then  the  world's  mine  ovster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open.    1  will  retort  tne  sum  in  equipage. 

Jicr.  fr.  W^,,  ii,  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  thinks  it  means  attend- 
ance ;  that  is,  "  If  you  will  lend  me 
the  money,  I  will  pay  the  som  by 
waiting  on  you  ;*'  and  quotes  a  pas- 
sage in  support  of  it,  where  it  means 
rather  state. 
tERINGO.  The  eringo  {Eryngium 
maritimum)  was  much  used  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  was  believed  to  possess 
strong  aphrodysiac  qualities. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoss ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provoca- 
tion  M.  W.  of  W.,  V,  5. 

And  yet  I  heare,  sir  Amorosus,  you  cherish  your 
luynes  with  high  art,  the  only  ingrosser  of  eringoet. 
prepar'd  cantharides,  cullcsses  made  of  dissolved 
pearle  and  brus'd  amber,  fcc.      • 

Marston,  The  Fawns,  ii,  1. 

ERR  A  PATER.  This  was  formerly 
very  current  as  the  name  of  an  old 
astrologer,  but  who  was  meant  by  it, 
cannot  bo  easily  be  determined.    In 


Sion  College  Library  there  is  a  tract, 
entitled  Erra  Pater* s  Predictions  (see 
Reading's  Catalogue),  fiut  this,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  companion  to  the  English 
Almanack,  dated  1694.  [There  were 
much  older  editions.]  The  title  is,  '*A 
Prognostycation  for  ever,  made  by 
Erra  Pater ^  a  Jewe  born  in  Jewry, 
Doctor  in  Astronomy  and  Physic, 
very  profitable  to  keep  the  body  in 
health.*'  Black  letter.  But  the  con- 
tents are  only  the  usual  idle  rules  for 
health,  with  an  account  of  the  fairs 
and  highways  subjoined.  Almanacks 
also  borrowed  this  name,  with  equal 
reason.  Mr.  Warton  savs  of  Borders 
Astronomical  IVacls,  that  he  thinks 
thev  were  "  epitomized  and  bound  up 
with  Erra  Pater's  almanacs."  Hist. 
Engl.  Poetry,  iii,  77 • 

Then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  Vid  Lotted, 
And  after  six  hours'  conference  with  the  stars, 
Sleeps  with  old  Brra  Pater. 

B.  and  n.  Elder  Bra.,  i.  2. 
This  was  a  hiddrn  blessing,  whose  elTi-cts  are  not  Vft 
to  be  seene.  Tis  one  of  Imm  Pater's  predictions,  lis 
intailed  upon  his  issue. 

Taylor's  Cast  over  the  Water,  Ikdiention 
to  the  Reader t  p.  156. 

Butler  mentions  him  witiiTychoBrahe: 

In  mathematics  he  was  Krrjiter 
Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Paler. 

Undib.,  i.  1, 1.  119. 

But  he  had  given  that  niok-name  to 
William  Lilly,  the  astrologer.  He 
says,  *'  0  the  infallibility  of  Erra 
Pater,  Lilly!"  Mem.  of  1649  and 
50,  p.  97.  In  the  above  passage, 
however,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
alluded  to  the  original  Erra  Pater, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other 
was  more  than  an  occasional  sarcasm. 
An  Erra- Pater  sometimes  meant  an 
almanack : 

Yea,  lest  I  erre  in  rules  of  hnsbandrie. 

An  Brra  Pater  keeps  me  companie. 

To  tcU  me  which  are  good  days,  which  are  ill. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  lOS. 
-(■Besides,  we  hare  an  old  prognosticater. 


An  erring  father,  quasi  Brra  Pater. 

His  cveraiating  almanack  tela  pU<ine, 

How  manv  miles  from  hence  to  Charles  his  wain^ ; 


From  Luna  unto  Mercury  how  fane. 

To  Venus,  Sol,  and  Mars  that  warlike  starre ; 


From  Mars  to  merry  tbuiider-thumpinK  Jove ; 

ibove. 
ire, 

ft 

Taylor's  JForkes,  1630. 


And  thence  to  sullen  SMturiie  highest  a 
This  if  I  lye  nut,  with  advice  and  leasure. 


lyc 
P 


Old  Brra  Pater  to  an  inch  did  measure. 


tif  no  great  person  die  this  month,  either  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  Amcrira,  you  may  light  tobacco  with 
old  Brra  Pater,  and  make  bum-fodder  of  all  our 
•Uaanacki.  (*Mr  IMiih  17^8. 
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ERST.  Formerly;  the  superlative  of 
the  Saxon  ere,  which  means  before: 
therefore  properly  erest,  first.  It 
occurs  so  perpetually  in  ail  early 
authors,  that  instances  seem  hardly 
necessary : 

Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 

1  will  endure.  Js  you  I.  it,  iii,  5. 

That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chnriot  wheels. 

2  Uen.  VT,  ii,  4. 

Shakespeare  has  not  used  it  terv  fre- 
quently ;  it  was  beginning  in  his  time 
to  be  antiquated.  Yet  it  is  still  re- 
tained in  poetry. 

fESBRANDILL.  To  shake  or  disquiet. 
Fr.  ebranUr.  Queen  Elizabeth  uses 
the  term  in  a  letter  dated  1588. 

ESCAPE.  An  irregularity,  or  trans- 
gression ;  an  escape  from  the  strict 
ties  of  duty.     Often  written  *  scape. 

Bome  will  despise  her  for  tliis  foul  escape. 

Tit.  And.,  iv,  2. 
0  thou  {Treat  thuuderer  I  dost  tliou  behold 
With  watchfull  eyes  the  subtile  *seapes  of  men. 

Tauered  and  Giamunda,  0.  PI.,  ii,  197. 

fESCHANSONNERY.  The  butlery. 
The  eschansonnery  cefler  is  mentioned 
in  a  MS.  printed  in  the  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  26,  as  containing  *'  in  wyn 
iiij.  septiers.** 

To  ESCHEW.  To  avoid  or  shun. 
From  eschever,  old  French,  which 
meant  the  same.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
preferred  the  false  etymology,  escheoir, 
though'^kinner,  his  usual  guide,  pro- 
nounces eschever  the  better.  It  is 
indeed  undoubted ;  the  word,  and  all 
its  derivatives,  may  be  seen  in  Cot- 
grave.  The  French  word  is  itself 
deduced  by  Menage  from  excavere^  to 
take  care.     See  him  in  echever. 

Wliat  cannot  be  esekew*d  must  be  embrac'd. 

Mer.  W.  jr..  V,  6. 

The  word  occurs  often  in  the  trans- 
lation of  thb  Bible.  See  Job,  i,  1  and 
8,  and  ii,  3,  and  in  1  Pet.,  iii,  11. 

Tluise  dnnzers  (^reat  you  say  to  be  foreshowne,  he. 
—Cannot  be  knowne,  or  cannot  be  eschetced. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  iv,  26. 

ESCOTED.  Paid.  From  scot,  a  con- 
tribntion,  which  is  formed,  as  Du 
Cange  says,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
sceat,  money.  See  his  Glossary,  in 
Escotum  and  Scot :  hence  scot  and 
lot. 

Who  maintains  them  ?  how  arc  they  escoted. 

Haml.,  ii,  2. 

ESILE,  or  OISEL.  Probably  a  Danish 
river.    See  Eisel, 


ESLOYNE,  V.  To  remove.  Eslo^^er, 
old  Fr. 

Frum  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  eslofue. 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise. 

Spcn*.  F.  Q.,  I,  iv.  ax 

Donne  has  used  it  in  the  form  of  the 
more  modem  French,  without  the  f, 
eloigner. 

How  1  shall  sta^.  tbourh  she  eicifne  me  thus. 
And  Iiow  posterity  sluili  know  it  too. 

Dumu,  FaledictioH  to  kit  Boot. 

Mr.  Todd  has  found  eloignment  even 
in  Shenstone. 

f But  ah  the  Heavens  are  too  far  nlcifu'd 
Aliove  our  rench,  nor  can  our  humane  aenee 
Attain  to  see  what  is  decreed  above. 

Pkillis  o/Scynu,  Ajr  J.  S.,  16m. 

ESPERANCE.  Hope.  French.  Shake- 
speare uses  it  as  if  perfectly  adopted 
into  our  language.  In  the  Scottish 
dialect  it  was,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  shows. 

An  esprrauee  so  obstinately  strong, 

Tiiat  doth  invert  th'  attest  of  eyes  nn«l  cars. 

Tro.  and  Cress..  \.  2. 
To  be  worst,  • 

The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esprrance,  lives  not  iu  fear.    Lemr,  iv,  1. 

Where  it  is  used  as  a  word  of  battle 
by  Percy,  it  has  the  final  e  pronounced, 
as  a  French  word.    1  Hen.  IF,  v,  2. 
ESPI'AL.      A  spy.      From  the  French, 
espier. 

— By  your  espials  were  discovered 

Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  dauphin  !ed. 

1  Uen.  ri,  it.  3. 
ITer  fiither  and  myself,  lawful  espials. 
Will  so  l>estow  ourselves,  that,  8u*.     Hmmtl.,  lii,  1. 
Tliey  hurt  no  man  that  is  unnniieJ.  onlea  he  be  m 
espiail.  Mote's  I'topia,  by  BoHnson,  F  7- 

Tiie  Frenche  king,  advertised  bv  espials  of  their 
determination,  preimreth  also  lor  tlie  warres. 

Hotinsk.^  vol.  ii.  M  1. 

Also   for  observation,   or   discovery. 
See  Spial. 
fESPRED.     Spread.     Yov  yspred. 

He  Inyde  him  then  duwiie  by  the  altars  side 
Upon  the  white  hindes  skin  espred  therefore. 

Mironr  for  Uagistmles^  1687. 

ESPRYSED.     Taken.    Esprise,  old  Fr. 

But  she  that  was  so  mutch  or  more  esprysed  with  the 
raging  and  intoUerable  ftre  of  love. 

Palace  of  Fleas.,  vol.  ii,  S  s  8. 

ESSAY.  To  take  the  essay  of  a  dish, 
or  to  try  it,  was  the  office  of  the 
maitre  d*h6lel,  or,  in  very  great 
houses,  of  the  master  carver,  Scuyer 
tranchant.  It  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  dipping  iu  a  square  piece  of 
bread,  and  tasting  it.  When  the 
company  is  seated,  he  is  to 

Come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  serred  in 
covered  dishes,  then  taking  the  essay  with  a  square 
slice  of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and 
purpose.  G.  Rose's  Jnstntet.for  Officers  t^tM§ 

Month  16&,p.a). 

Often  contracted  to  *«ay.    $ee  Sat* 
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ESSES.  The  turnings  of  a  river  are 
oddly  and  quaintly  compared  by 
Browne  to  ilie  collar  of  SS,  or  esses, 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter : 

Or  to  a  nii'iid  a  wanton  river  dresses. 
With  richest  coliers  of  her  turning  cues. 

Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  94. 

Minshew  tells  us  that  they  were  worn 
hy  "great  counsellorsof  estate,  judges 
of  this  land/'  &c.,  but  he  does  not  say 
whv  they  were  formed  like  SS. 
ESSOIN E.  or  ESSOIGN.  Excuse,  in- 
diligence  for  not  appearing.  From 
the  French,  essoine,  or  exoine.  This 
has  been  variously  derived,  from 
lltifAruaOat,  from  ezonerare,  or  exideo- 
nare,  barbarous  Latin  ;  but  the  best 
etymologists,  as  Du  Cange,  Menage, 
Vossius,  Spehnan,  agree  to  deduce  it 
from  the  barbarous  Latin,  sunnis, 
sumnis,  or  aomnis,  which  meant  an 
impediment.  Sunnis  itself  is  derived 
from  gaumnis,  delay.  Germ.,  or,  as 
Hicke8  says  with  less  probability, 
from  sunia,  truth,  Moeso-Goth. 

From  everie  worke  he  rhaleneed  esaoynet 

For  contemplation  sake.       Spem,  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  5N). 

Essoign  is  still  a  term  in  the  common 
law  ;  the  easoifffi'days  being  those 
days  on  which  the  court  si^s  to  take 
es8oign9  or  excuses  for  such  as  do  not 
appear  according  to  the  summons  of 
the  writ.  The  topics  of  essoign  are 
classed  into  five  kinds : — 1.  Be  ultra 
mare;  2.  De  terra  sancta;  3.  De 
malo  veniendi :  4.  De  malo  lecti ;  5. 
De  servitio  regis.  For  being  beyond 
sea,  in  the  holy  land,  infirm,  sick  in 
bed,  or  on  the  king's  service.  There 
is  an  officer  called  clerk  of  the  essoigns, 
by  whom  these  pleas  are  registered. 
Law  Diet. 

tFor  swearing  and  for  forswearing,  and  blaspheming 
tlie  blessed  name  of  the  etemall  Goid,  where  no  excuse 
can  serve,  no  adrocate  can  plead,  no  proxey  or  estoyne 
is  to  be  granted,  but  presently  the  giulty  caitif  is  com- 
munded  to  utter  darkenesse  and  perpetuall  Uirments. 

Taylor'8  Workes,  1630. 

ESTIMATE.  Used  for  estimation,  value. 

And  in  it  aretlie  lords  York,  Berkeley,  and  Seymour, 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Rich,  ir,  u. 8—424,  b. 

fESTOPLE.  A  stoppage,  or  impediment. 

But  estoples  of  water  courses,  doe  in  some  places 
{Trow  by  such  niranes,  as  one  private  man  or  two  cau> 
not  by  force  or  discretion  make  remedic. 

NvriUn's  Suneiors  Dialogue^  1610. 

ESTRADIOTS.      A  kind   of  dragoons 
used  by  the  French,     Menage  derives 


it  from  the  Italian,  atratliotti,  which, 
according  to  Giiiecardini,  were  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  Venice,  who 
retained  the  appellation  proper  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  atratiotis, 
orpttTnirai.  Otherwise,  it  seems  more 
obvious  to  derive  them  from  e^trade, 
or  strada,  as  heing  light  troops  em- 
ployed battle  Cestrade,  to  scour  the 
ways,  for  intelligence,  and  other  pur- 
poses. [The  Greek  derivation  is 
correct.] 

Accompanied  with  erosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke, 
estradiols^  and  tootnien.         Conuues,  by  Lhnet,  P  f  3. 

Ph.  de  Com  mines  describes  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  they   were 

•  armed. 

ESTRIDGE.    The  ostrich. 

All  plum'd  like  eslridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  newly  bath'd. 

1  Hen.  IV,  ir,  1. 
To  be  furious, 
Is  to  be  frijrhted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge.  Ant.  /-  CI.,  iii,  11. 
Let  them  lioth  remember  that  the  estridge  disgesteth 
bard  vron  to  preserve  his  health.  Bnpkues,  ri  4,  b. 
Should  the  estridge  snatch  off  the  gallant's  feather, 
Die  beaver  his  hat.  the  goat  his  };loves,  the  sheep  his 
sute,  the  silkworm  his  storkinjn,  the  neate  his  shoes 
— he  would  be  left  in  a  cold  condition. 

FHller,  Holy  War,  p.  1&4. 
fTis  dyet  oncly  for  an  estrick  tooth, 
It  cannot  cug,  yet  very  much  doth  smooth. 

Tat/tar's  Workes,  1680. 

ESTRO,  «.,  for  oBstrum.  Literally  the 
gadfly ;  metaphorically,  any  violent 
and  irresistible  impulse. 

But  come,  with  this  firee  heat» 
Or  this  same  estro,  or  enthusiasme, 
(For  these  are  phrases  both  poetical) 
Will  we  go  rate  the  prince. 

Marsttm^s  Parasitaster,  ii ;  Jne,  Dr.,  ii,  8S7. 

ETERNE.     Eternal. 

But  in  them  Nature's  copy's  not  eteme. 

Ma^.t  iii,  8. 
On  Mars's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eteme. 

Haml.,  U.  8. 
0  thou  Eteme  !  by  whom  all  beings  move. 

Browtte,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iv,  p.  89. 
For  which  we  ought  in  all  our  haps  rejoice. 
Because  the  eye  eterne  all  things  foreseeth. 

Mirourfor  Hag.,  p.  384 

fETERNESS.  The  quality  of  beirg 
eternal. 

Corruption,  and  etemesse,  at  one  time, 
And  in  one  subject,  let  t(^ther,  loosse  ? 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

fETRIED.     For  tried. 

Hereby  you  see  th'  unsteady  trust  in  warre. 
Hereby  yon  see  the  stay  ol'  states  etrids. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

ETTICKE,  or  ETHIKE,  adj.  Hectic. 
Etique,  Fr.    Here  evidently  ague  fits. 

A  sicknesse,  like  the  fever  etticke  fittei, 

Which  shakes  with  cold  when  we  do  bume  like  fire. 

Promos  and  Caisand.,  iii,  1. 
Wliut  saidc  I?  hke  to  etticke  Attes?  nothing neare. 

mi. 

Quhtl  lie  thyngii  WW  done  in  Scotland,  AmbroM  kjng 
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tf  Brilail  KU  in  uie  dnuud  idknu  minit  (ha 
ilik  fcvlc.  BillnUn.  cilal  bj  Dr.  JamitBD. 

thnetkie,  or  ettick  fetpr  ww,  in  fact, 
the  consumption,  but  wm  also  called 
■n  ngue.  Au  old  medicil  book  sayK, 
"Of  the  Consumption  or  Eibic  Hec- 
ticn.  This  is  one  ol'the  most  perilons 
HKiies  that  may  light  iipim  a  mau." 
Moaon'a  General  Practice  of  Pkytiek, 
part  vi,  cap.  xi,  p.  679- 

AnJ  hiviDE  meltnl  III  m;  I»i;^^ 

ETTIN.  A  giant.  Krom  eten.  Sax.  id. 
So  derived  by  Dr.  Leydcn,  in  liis 
GloKRry  to  the  Coraplaynt  of  Scot- 
land. Dr.  Jamieson  rather  incon- 
siderately objected  to  tliia  rtymolo^y  ; 
but  both  Lye  and  Benson  give  eten, 
gigat,  which  they  derive  from  etan, 
to  eat.  The  origin  is  therefore  unde- 
niable. 

Fur  tbrj  ugr  Ihi  king  of  Fortnpl  cunot  >it  it  liii 

WHteb  it  rrun  hmT      B.  t  rt'Er^kl'ifS^.,  \,  1. 
AhI,  whether  tlion  vltb  doaghti  Cnighi, 

111™  ri^l^ff "  S  M^t  Lm 

Cotton,  Scoffer  Scaft. 

Etfltin  in  also  preserTed  in  the  Scot- 
tiiih  dialect,  of  which  many  pxamplea 
arc  i^iven  by  JamieBon,  quarto  Diet. 
Aa  ettin,  from  its  etymology,  implies 
cannibalism,  every  giant  might  not  de- 
serve the  name.  [This  is  not  correct.] 
See  also  Chalmers's  Qloaaary  to  Sir 
Dnviil  Lyndaay. 
BVAUGY.  An  affected  expression, 
supposed  to  be  used  for  facility ;  from 
t'vtiiyin,  easy.  1  rather  suspect  the 
passage  to  have  been  corrupted  at  the 

In  pUintr  mn*.  vhlt  ire  Uwi?  ipcftk. 

MiKT.  of  Inf.  Vir.,  O.  n.,  T,  H. 

EUBIDES.  A  collective  name  for  some 
of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland 
A  corruption  of  Ebudee,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  them  by  Pliny.  They 
are  now  called  Hebrides,  which  is 
perhaps  only  a  further  corruption. 

Aiinlh'AlhutuKU. 
rrant.  y     '°DrJJ/f»lJI^i,  b!  Ix,"p,  837. 

Aid..  B.  X,  p.  841. 

lEVKCKIi,  or  EVICKB.     A  species  of 

wild  goat. 

Ilin,  mpriiapTB  iKenun  genni,  leU,  Vuroui 


rcHdrt.  uid  all  Iboie  Ei 


A  BTI 

rrcditnr,  qum  twxn  iDnt  qui  ia  plaljceniB  «■ 
BiiaiRrHiit,  dij  IfoADt,  Home- Une  cxpccc  dc  cbcvrti 
Aiilid  fit  HthJ  ir'i;iLc,  uid  •uppdvd  id  be  (hu  vhiri 
tliiv  oil  ll,c  fvrtl.  Namtmrl.lo,.  ■»». 

WhH^h  Irchtr-liLr  <u  long  brlilK  lut  look  hii  hnUn 

To  EVEN.      To  equal,  or  makT equal. 
niielit  be  found  ia  the  alendu  of  m*  put  ci^nvoDn. 

Air4  w..i,i. 

TiiiTe'B  DHHe  lo  be  cniuider-d ;  but  well  cm 

All  Ili.l  |>ood  time  wUI  give  u.  t>ml.,  iii.  t. 

In  Othello,  ii,  I,  the  folios  T«ad, 

1VU  1  un  uwn-dtUh  him,  vifr  for  wifei 

instead  of  "men  with  him,"  as  in  the 
quarto  and  the  modern  editions. 

BVEN,  adj.  Equal.  '"s^gXrty"^ 
in  the  phrase  even  Ckristian,  for 
fellow  Christian ;  a  customary  expres- 
sion. 

And  the  more  pily ;  WiM  grevl  Mk  Bhnuld  luve  coaB- 
lenoDce  in  thii  worht  la  drairn  or  I>uk  Iheniieliet 
more  tiiim  Miatir^  Ckntlim„.  Ihml..  ,.  1. 

Proudly  Indpnn  Ihe  !iiq>  of  their  nn  OLhtlrm.  du- 

Sir  Tkoi.  So^i  »'wfa.°roL  jTS 
And  "here  Hid  miie  not  flilita  igRlnil  the  'Hirkt, 
arJK  in  ireite  nluinpu  lo  tiihle  uiiiiiit  Ibeir  ora 
Cl.ti.lni.  HiJ..  p.  «7. 

mine  n»  Wfirtia..  "       '™"" ""    '""       '"^ 
lUIFi  CkmnicU.  am.  I  lit.  p.  m. 

It  is  in  fact  a  remnant  of  older  lan- 
guage; for  Mr.  Todd  shows  that 
Wiclcliff  used  even  tenant  for  fellow- 
servnnt. 
fEVEN.  Or  an  even,  i.  e.,  on  an 
equality;  on  par. 

C^iMFi  li,ietei.™^^U.  less. 

EVIL  EYED.  Envious,  malicious.  Envy 
is  denoted  by  an  evil  eye  in  the  New 
Tentament,  and  is  warranted  by  the 
original.  "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good."  Matth.,  ix,  15.  See 
also  Mark,  vii,  23,  and  other  passages. 

lou  ibidl  not  Knd  me,  diuiihla. 
After  the  fllnndrrr  of  raott  Btepmothera, 
K^ii-if'i  uqto  you,  C)mi..  i,  9. 

tBVILNESS.  Perversity  of  disposition - 

I  prrccyre  Ihat  iiotliint  ii  to  be  hid  or  pittai  in 

lUruiif  ii  isine  ydte  patiynia  uid  pbjei. 

Norlhbrooke'a  TrtQtiH  agmiiul  Dieinf,  1£77. 

tEVIRATB.     Emasculated. 

Ill  till!  eondiet  tliere  djcd  of  our  put  niao,  men  of  BO 
principiill  of  ill  the  gu^ird  in  ordiniiie,  and  i  certfline 


evi 


^85 


exc 


fEVITB.     To  avoid.     Lat.  evito. 

Wonder  of  wonders !  wliat  we  ought  t'eviU 
As  our  disease,  we  hug  us  our  delight. 

Quarlet's  EmhUiM. 

fEVITERNALL.     Everlasting. 

He  that  so  many  gallinje  steps  hath  tmc'd, 
That  in  so  many  countries  earst  hath  bin. 
And  to  his  entermUl  fame  is  grac'd. 
To  be  well  welcom'd  unto  Bossonis  iime. 

Tayhr^s  fTorkes,  1630. 

E  U  PHUISM.  An  affected  style  of  con- 
versation and  writing,  fashionable  for 
some  time  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  fame  of  Lyly's  two  perform- 
ances, entitled  Eaphues,  or  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Wit,  and  Euphues  and  hia 
England.  This  we  learn  only  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Blount,  who  pub- 
lished six  of  his  plays  in  ]  632 :  he 
says,  "  Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for 
a  new  English  which  he  taught  them. 
Euphues  and  hia  England  began  first 
that  language.  All  our  ladies  were 
then  his  scollers,  and  that  beautie  in 
court  who  could  not  parley  Euphueame, 
was  as  little  regarded  as  shee  which 
now  there  speaks  not  French." 
The  work  which  bad  this  extraordi- 
nary effect,  is  well  characterised  by 
R.  Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  old 
plays,  who  says,  ''  It  is  an  unnatural, 
•  affected  jargon,  in  which  the  perpetual 
use  of  metaphors,  allusions,  allegories, 
and  analogies,  is  to  pass  for  wit ;  and 
stiff  bombast  for  language."  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  author  perpetually 
takes  the  liberty  to  allude  to  things 
that  never  had  existence  but  in  his 
own  brain,  as  acknowledged  and 
known,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
curious  specimen: 

i'li<-  peacock  is  a  bird  for  none  but  Juno,  the  dove  for 
,»  nil-  hut  Vesta:  none  mtut  wear  Venus  in  a  tahU  but 
.  II  xnniier ;  none  Pallas  in  a  ring  but  Ulysses :  for  as 
lucre  is  Iiut  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
o.te  tree  in  Arabia  where  she  buildeth. 

Here  the  circumstances  in  italic  were, 
1  believe,  never  thought  of  but  by  this 
uiithor ;  which  affectation  of  learning, 
without  any  sound  foundation,  has 
ili(>  coldest  effect  imaginable.  The 
same  he  does  with  respect  to  the 
names  and  properties  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. 1  have  remarked  above,  in 
('amomilk,  that  Shakespeare  meant 
to  ridicule  Lyly  in  what  he  intnuiuces 
about  it  in  1  Hen.  IV.  And  in  the 
character    of    Osrick,   and   Hamlet's 


burlesque  of  his  affected  language,  we 
have  n  complete  specimen  of  ^tz/^At/ur'/t. 
Haml.,  V,  2.  Very  fine  people  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  Euphuia'd: 

When  the  Arcadimi  and  ^h^iAiim'/ gentlewomen  havi 
their  tonjrues  sharpened  to  set  upon  yoa 

Decker's  Outs  Homb.,  ch.  vi. 

By  Arcadian  it  should  appear  that  a 
fashion  was  taken  from  the  Arcadia 
of  Sidney,  as  well  as  the  Euphues, 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Euphues 
is  said  in  ridicule  to  be  part  of  the 
furniture  of  an  affected  courtier : 

n'us  nothing  in  hini,  but  a  piece  of  Euphues^ 
And  twenty  dozen  (if  twelvepenny  ribband. 

Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v,  p.  461. 

Drayton  gives  sir  Philip  Sidney  the 
credit  of  putting  an  end  to  Euphuism; 
but,  alas!  without  discarding  affecta- 
tion, for  the  Arcadia  is  almost  as 
absurdly  affected  as  Euphuea, 

The  noble  Sidney  with  this  last  arose, 

Tliat  hetoe  for  nunil)ers  and  for  prose. 

That  throu«;hly  pac'd  onr  languag^e,  as  to  show 

The  plenteoua  Eiijelish  hand  in  hand  miglit  go 

With  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  did  tir^t  rviuiice 

Our  ton<;ue  from  Lilly's  [Lyiv's]  writing  then  in  use: 

Talking  oj  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  files. 

Playing  with  words,  and  idle  siinilies ; 

As  th'  English  apes,  and  very  zanies  be, 

Of  cv'ry  thine,  that  they  do  near  and  see, 

So  imitating  his  [Lily's]  ridiculous  iricks, 

They  speak  and  write  all  like  mere  luuaiicks. 

Drayton,  Of  Poets  and  Poesy,  p.  1258. 

Ben  Jonson  strongly  lashes  this  affec- 
tation of  his  times,  in  his  Discoveries: 

I  do  hear  them  say  often,  some  men  arc  not  witly 
because  they  are  not  every  where  witty,  ihan  w\\\c\ 
nothing  is  more  f(x>lish.  If  mu  eye  or  a  nose  be  aa 
excellent  part  in  the  face,  then-lore  be  all  cyr  or  iiO"«e? 
I  tliink  the  eyebrow,  the  forehead,  the  chuek,  chin, 
lip,  or  any  part  else,  are  as  necessiiry  and  natural  in 
the  place.  But  now  nothing  is  good  that  is  natural ; 
right  and  natural  language  seems  to  Isre  the  Icist  of 
the  wit  in  it ;  that  which  is  writhed  and  tortured  is 
accounted  the  more  exquisite.  Vol.  vii,  p.  88. 

fEW.  Used  here  as  the  name  of  a 
flowering  plant. 

Tlie  flowers  of  plants  ha>ing  the  resemblance  of  butter* 
flies,  conduce  to  fruitfulness ;  as  our  English  gander- 
goose,  the  flower  of  beans,  woodbine,  ew,  and  ragwort. 

Saunders's  Pkysiognomie,  1653. 

EWES.  The  price  of  ewes  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  is  preserved  in  the 
following  passage : 

A  score  of  gCKod  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii,  2. 

fEX AGITATED.  Violently  agitated. 
The  8»\me  writer  has  exagitation. 

Then  fear  could  ere  ha\  e  done,  and  did  presage 
Th'  ensuing  storms  exngilatrd  rage. 

Chamberlayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

EXCALIBOUtl,orESCALIBOUR.  The 
name  of  king  Arthur's  sword,  whose 
spear  and  shield  had  also  their  proper 
names;  the  one  being  called  Bone^ 
the  other  Pridwin, 
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The  richnen  of  the  arms  their  well-made  worlhy 


wore, 


Tlic  temper  of  his  sword,  ihc  try'd  EtealiboHr; 
Tlie  hijriiess  and  the  length  of  Koue,  hit  nohlc  spear, 
With  PriiMu,  his  great  shield,  and  what  the  proof 
conid  bear.  Drayton,  Folyolb.,  vr,  p.  733. 

This  sword  was  given  to  Arthur  by 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  to  whom  Merlin 
directed  him  to  apply  for  it;  the 
account  is  given  in  B.  I,  ch.  23,  of 
the  "Historic  of  Prince  Arthur." 
Lond.y  1634.  Other  adventures  re- 
lating to  this  sword  are  told  in  B.  lY, 
ch.  69,  70. 

The  swords  of  the  heroes  of  romance 
usually  had  names;  thus,  Morglay 
was  the  sword  of  sir  Bevis,  and  Durin- 
dana  of  Orlando. 

You  talk  of  Morglay,  ExeaHbitr,  Barindana,  or  so ;  tut  1 
I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of  'em ;  I  know  the 
virtue  of  mine  own.      B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  H.,  iii,  1. 

As  all  heroes  were  made  to  resemble 
the  knights  of  romance,  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth gave  the  name  of  Crocea  Mors 
to  the  sword  of  Julius  Ceesar.  Hence 
ill  Fuimus  Troes : 

\Miere  is  lalse  Ctesar's  sword,  call'd  Crocta  Mors, 
Which  never  hurt,  but  kiU'd  ?  O.  PI.,  vii,  p.  487. 

So  also  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates, 
Nennius  savs, 

I  had  his  sword,  was  named  Crocea  Mors. 

Leg.  of  Nennius,  p.  128. 

tEXCHANGE-WENCHES.  The  women 
who  kept  stalls  at  the  exchange,  and 
whose  reputation  was  not  very  good. 

Kow  every  exckange-voench  is  usher'd  in  by  them  into 
lier  stalls,  and  while  she  rails  to  others  to  know  whut 
they  lack,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  make  her  as 
fine  as  a  countess.  EnglaniVs  Vanity,  1683,  p.  32. 

EXC  LA  \  M .     Exclamation . 

Alas,  the  part  1  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  mure  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims. 

Rich.  II,  i,  2. 
I,  their  exclaims 
Move  me  as  much,  as  thy  brenth  moves  a  mountain. 
li.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  i,  3. 

EXCREMENT,  from  excresco.  Every- 
thing that  appears  to  vegetate  or  grow 
upon  the  liuuian  body ;  as  the  hair, 
the  beard,  the  nails. 

Why  is  Time  siicli  n  ni^fgnrd  of  hair,  being  as  it  is  so 
plentiful >in  fxcrniuut.  Com.  of  E.,  ii,  i. 

DaiUy  with  \\\\  exannent,  my  musUuhio. 

Love  L.  L.,  v,  1. 
Whose  chin  benrs  no  impression  of  manluKxl. 
Not  n  hair,  not  an  rTcrrmrnt.        SoUmau  4'  Peraeida 

But  above  nil  tliinjes  wear  no  beard ;  lon^  beards 
Are  8ij:n!i  the  br:iiua  arc  lull ;  bcc«us«*  the  rxrrrmenls 
Come  out  s«  plentifully.        Randolpk'i  Amyutas,  i,  3. 

Which  passages  explain  the  followiii*;, 
where  the  usaj;e  is  more  obscure : 

Let  mc  pocket  up  niv  p<'dlnr'8  excrnHdif. 

»'.  Tale,  iv,  .'J. 


that  is,   my  pedlar*8  beard;    and  in 

Hamlet, 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 

Starts  up  and  stands  on  end.  JEbasl.,  iii,  4 

that  is,  as  if  there  was  life  in  these 
excrements. 
tEXCUSATORY.     Made  for  an  excuse. 


Yet  upon  further  advice,  having  sent  an  eretimtorf 

Ihorew 
divers  parts  beyond  the  seas. 


letter  to  the  king:,  they  withe 


themtelves  into 


Lives  of  English  Worthies,  n.  d. 

EXECUTION.     The  sacking  of  a  town. 

Or  in  execution 
Old  bed-rid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tnngnet. 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.    B.  4r  /^-  M.mi  Lomsr,  i,  L 

It  is  Kaid  to  be  so  used  by  Ben  Jonson, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  the  passage. 
It  was  probably  a  military  term. 
EXERCISE.  The  puritans  had  week- 
day sermons,  which  they  made  a  great 
point  of  frequenting,  and  termed  ex- 
ercises. In  ridicule  of  them  a  profli- 
gate character  says, 

We  of  the  pious  shall  be  afraid  to  go 
To  a  lonfi;  exercise,  for  fear  our  pockeia  ahoold 
Be  pick'd.  H^tts,  O.  PI.,  viii.  W9. 

Jn  sincerity 
I  w  as  never  better  pleas'd  at  an  exercise. 

Mayor  of  Quinb.,  O.  PL,  xi,  189. 

These   exercises    are   noticed   in   the 
Canons  of  the  Church.     See  Todd. 
It  probably  means  sermon  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

I  thank  thee,  good  sir  John,  with  all  my  heart. 

1  nm  in  debt  for  your  bist  fxerrhe ; 

Coniu  tli*^  next  Siibbnth.  Hud  I  will  content  tou. 

Rick: III.  iii.  2. 

EXHIBITION.  Stipend  or  allowance 
of  money.  Still  used  in  the  univer- 
sities, where  the  salaries  bestowed  by 
some  foundations  are  called  exhihi' 
tinns. 

What  maintenance  he  from  Ids  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition  thou  slialt  have  from  me. 

Two  Gent.,  i,  S. 
Go  to,  behave  yourself  distinctly,  and  with  good  mo> 
rality,  or  I  protest  I'll  take  away  your  exhibition. 

B.  Jons.  Epicane,  iii,  1. 
Nay,  take  all. 
Though  'twere  my  exkibi'tion,  to  a  ryal 
Kor  one  whole  year.         B.  .y  Fl.  Spanish  Curate,\,\. 

Thus, 

IlirM  with  that  n\t\(  exhibition 
Whirli  your  own  coffers  yield.  Cymb.,  i,  7. 

*'  Hired  with  that  very  same  allow- 
ance of  money."  And  when  Lear 
complains  of  being  "  confin'd  to  exhu 
bih'oit,*'  he  means,  put  upon  a  stated 
allowance.  Lear,  i,  2.  The  same  ia 
the  inlcnt  of  Othello  when  he  requires 
for  his  wife, 

Due  nfeieiirc'  ofpjaro,  and  exhibition.  0th.,  i,  S, 

fEXIGKNCK.     All  extremity. 

Oitiaiii'il  llie  full  fiuuinie  he  demanded,  promising  in 
\ery  short  time  tu  return  it,  and  thrcatniiig  to  bf 
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revenged  of  hii  landlord  for  reducinir  liim  to  such  an 
exigence.  History  ofFraneion,  1635. 

EXIGENT;  frequently  used  for  exi- 
gence. Situation  of  difficulty ;  as  in 
tiie  following: 

Why  do  you  croM  roe  in  Ibia  exigent  t  Jul.  du.,  v,  1. 

But  Shakespeare,  or  some  one  of  his 
time,  has  used  it  for  extremity,  in  the 
sense  of  end  or  termination  : 

'Jliese  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wnx  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.  1  Hen.FI,  ii,  5. 

The  following  passage  is  cited  as 
parallel,  and  probably  is  so  : 

Ilath  driv'n  her  to  some  desperate  exigent. 

Wisdome  of  Dr.  DodypoU,  1600. 

The  next  is  so  without  doubt,  as  the 
speaker  alludes  to  his  own  immediate 
death : 

And  now  arrived  upon  the  armed  coast. 
In  expectation  of  tiie  victorie 
Whose  honour  Lies  beyond  this  exigent, 
Thronxh  mortall  danger,  with  an  active  spirit. 
Thus  I  aspire  to  undergoe  my  death. 

C.  Tmtmeur,  Mkeist's  Tragedy,  I  4. 

f EXILED.     Slender;  weak. 

Which  (to  my  exiled  and  slender  learning)  have  made 
this  little  treatise  againste  diceplaying,  dauncing, 
and  vaine  playes  or  enterludes. 

Nortkbrooke,  against  Dicing,  1677. 

fEXISTIMATION.     Esteem ;  estimate. 


As  thoughe  the  hole  exiilimaeion  of  thevr  wisdome 

m    * 
eni 
Mote's  Utopia,  1561. 


were  in  jeopardv  to  be  overthrowne,  and  ihat  ever 
after  they  shoulu  be  counted  for  very  diserdes. 


fEXITIAL.     Fatal ;  ruinous. 

Like  to  a  threatning  meteor  in  tlie  aire. 
Which  where  it  lights  ^tiall  ruin  brings. 

Ileyvfood's  Troia  Britanmea,  1G09. 

fEXORNATION.     Embellishment. 

Idlenesse  againe  is  the  sister  of  doltishnesse,  both 
enemies  to  art;  whereas  exercise,  conlereoce,  and 
experience  make  botli  arte  and  wit  to  yeeld  forth 
fruit  and  exormUion. 

Rick  Cabinet  fuinisked  witk  Varietie  of  Excellent 
Discriptions,  1616. 

EXPECT,  «.     Expectation. 

Be't  of  less  expect. 
That  matter  needless,  &c.  Tro.  ^  Cr.,  i,  8. 

I        !  lave  not  seen  another  instance  of  it. 

i*  )>nB  been  thought  that  Shakespeare 

-'OKsidered  it  as  an  allowable  licence 
I        ro  make  substantives  from  verbs,  and 

ncp  vers/i.    He  generally  followed  the 

practice  of  his  time. 
EXPKDIENCE.     Expedition,  celerity. 

Three  tlinuAund  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expedience. 

Hick.  If,  ii,  1. 
Tin-  French  nrc  bravely  in  their  bntth  s  set. 
Ami  will  with  all  rxprdimce  set  on  ua.     Hen.  V,  ir,  3. 

Also,  in  the  sense  of  enterprise,  un- 
dertaking : 

III  ror\v:inliii<;  this  drar  erpedirnce.      1  Urn.  Il\  \,  1. 

That  is,  tlie  expedition  to  the  Holy 

liUlul. 

I  shall  hrrnk 
The  cause  of  our  rrprJimee  to  the  quecMi. 

Jnt.  and  CI.,  i,  3. 


EXPEDIENT,  ff^^'.  Expeditious,  quick; 
like  the  preceding  substantive. 

Expedient  manage  ninst  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  farther  means. 

Riek.n,i,4, 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 

Jokn,  ii,  1. 

EXPEDIENTLY.  Expeditiously;  stiU 
with  the  same  analogy. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

As  you  I.  it,  iii,  1. 

tEXPENED.  Christened.  This  sin- 
gular corruption  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  old  parish  registers,  and 
the  error  may  have  originated  in  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  Greek  Xp, 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  which  were  not  unfrequently 
used  for  the  name  itself.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  Xpofer  fqr 
Christopher, 

tEXPENSKFUL.     Expensive;  lavish. 

Hereupon  the  States  made  up  the  sum  presently, 
which  came  iu  rotivcnient  time,  ft»rit»en'd  to  defrny 
the  expencfnll  proyrrcsne  Id:  miide  to  Scotland  the 
summer  following.      Uotcell's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

To  EXPIRE,  V.  a.  To  exhaust,  or 
wear  out. 

Now  when  as  time  flying  «'ith  « ingra  ^wift 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  Juvcls 
Should,  Ike.  Spnis.  .Moth.  Ilubh.  Tulr,  308. 

So  also   Shakespeare  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Selden.     See  ToJd. 
fTo   EXPI8CATE.     To   fish    out;    to 
inquire. 

Expiscatimi  if  the  rrnuwn'J  exireme 
They  force  on  ua  will  serve  their  turns. 

Ckapm.  II.,  X,  181. 

To  EXPLATE.  To  explain,  or  unfold, 
for  expleai  or  unpleat:  a  word  sup- 
posed to  he  peculiar  to  Jonson. 
Mr.  Gifford  says  that  expiation  is  in 
Coles's  Dictionary ;  but  it  is  not  in 
some  editions  which  I  have  seen. 

Like  Solon's  self  explat'at  the  knotty  laws 

With  endless  laljours.    Epigr.  66,  on  Sir  Ed.  Coke. 

fEXPLOIT.     To  perform. 

He  returned  to  Sitifis,  and  assembled  the  souldiora 
there  inliabitinv,  together  with  those  whom  he 
brought  with  him;  and  impatient  of  fartlier  delayes, 
he  made  hast  to  exploit  some  warlike  service. 

HolUind's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  16U9. 
Which  entorpriHc  he  judj^ed  verye  necessarie  to 
be  rxployted,  for  better  keeping  of  the  Brytaynes  in 
obcdn-nce.  Ifolinsked,  1677. 

EXPOSTURE.  Exposure;  the  being 
exposed. 

Detrrmine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee.  CorioL,  ir,  1. 

As  this  word  is  found  only  here,  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  an  error  of 
the  press,  for  exposure,  but  it  is  the 
reading  of  the  first  folios. 
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tEXPROBRATE.     To  reproach. 

/;■»»</.  WIii'ii  that  he 

Shall  loiith  thy  fuiil  eiubruces,  and  avoid 
Tl.\  sijzhi,  r.s'aonithing  thut  dulh  erurobrate 
lliH  bins  uiitu  him.  Carttrrit/ht't  Siedge,  1851 . 

lit}!    1  loue'r doirt ernrobrate  our  iwverry, 
Thuu](b  all  our  wealth  hath  hceii  the  Fersiani  spoyl. 

CartKrigkt's  Royall  SUttf,  1651. 

tEXPUATE.     Spit  out. 

And  force  a  gate  in  jumps,  from  towrc  to  towre, 
A  poore  and  expnatr  humor  of  the  court. 

Chapman's  Byron' t  Conipiraqft  1608. 

tEXPUGNATlON.  The  conqueBt  of  a 
town. 

Ill  the  liistory  of  Agathocles,  it  ia  also  recounted,  that 
Aniiclar  the  Carthagenian,  being  one  day  at  the  rx- 
mgnation  of  Sirucusa,  he  lieard  a  voyce  which  said  to 
liim  in  a  dreame:  To-morrow  thou  ihalt  lup  m 
Siracuaa,  which  came  to jpaue. 

Tke  Passenger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

tEXPUGNER.  One  who  redacea  a 
fortress. 

I  have  my  lord,  and  doubt  not  he  will  proove, 
or  the  vet  taiulleue  fortressc  of  Bvron, 
A  quicke  expvgner,  Hnd  a  itrong  abider. 

Chapman's  Byron's  Conspiracy,  1606. 

To  EXPULSE.  To  expel,  or  drive  out, 
ExpuUus,  Lat. 

For  exer  ihould  tliey  be  espuh'd  from  France. 

1  Hen.  VI,  iii,  8. 
For  he  was  rrpnlsed  the  senate.  North's  Plut.,  p.  499. 
If  he,  erpulstug  king  Richard,  as  a  man  not  meet  for 
the  office  he  bare,  would  take  upon  him  the  scepter. 

Holinshed,  vol.  ii,  V  v  8. 

EXSUFFLICATE,  adj.  Contemptible, 
abominable.  From  exavfiare,  low 
Lat.,  which  Du  Gauge  explains  *'  con- 
temnere,  despuere,  rejicere.**  It  is 
derived,  he  says,  from  the  old  eccle- 
siastical form  of  renouncing  the  devil, 
in  the  ancient  baptism  of  catechu- 
mens, when  the  candidate  was  com- 
manded by  the  priest  to  turn  to  the 
west,  and  thrice  ex^vffiate  Satan 
{exsvfflare^  or  inwfflare).  He  refers 
to  Cyril,  and  others  of  the  fathers, 
for  authority.  The  English  word  is 
found  only  in  this  passage  of  Shake- 
speare : 

Wlien  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 

To  such  exsvffiicale  and  blown  abuses.    OlheUo,  iii,  3. 

This  not  being  understood,  exwffoiate 
was  prupos«c'd  by  Hanmer,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Johnson  and  others ;  but  the 
other  (or  rather  exufflicate)  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  is 
probably  right.  Rider  and  Thoma- 
hius  both  acknow ledge  fd?//2^o  as  equi- 
valent to  rffl^t  but  as  a  word  then 
disused.  Sulpicius  Severus  has  ex- 
wjftof  in  his  third  Dialogue,  but  con- 
fesses that  it  is  not  pure  Latin.     It 


was,  however,  a  regular  eccleaiastictl 
term. 

In  Schmidius's  Lexicon  EccleBiasti- 
cum  Minus,  extufflare  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  '*  Mos  erat  antiquoruro,  in 
signum  detestationis^  in  expulsione 
malignorum  spirituum,  qucmadmo- 
dum  etiam  in  baptisnti  ritibus  ecclesise 
Romanae  solet  adhiberi  h  sacerdote, 
olim  quoque  k  catechumen o."  He 
also  quotes  Cyril,  August  id,  and 
others ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  still  done 
bv  the  priest  in  the  Roman  Church. 
To  EXTEND.     To  seize,     A  kw  term. 

Labicnus  (this  is  stiff  news) 
Ilatli  with  his  Parthian  force  extended  AJsia. 

Ant.  ^  CWx,^, 
But  wlien 
This  manor  is  extendfd  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  humbler  key. 

Mau.  New  Way  top.  O.  D.,  v,  1. 

Also,  to  praise,  probably  from  the  idea 
of  extending  or  augmenting  the  com- 
mendation or  qualities  of  a  person. 
The  following  passage  contains  a  sin- 
eular  contradiction  of  expressions : 

I  do  extend  him,  sir,  vilhin  hiroselL  Ow^-y  i>  1* 

WonderfnUy  to  extend  him,  be  it  but  to  lortify  her 
judgement.  Ihid.,  i,  S. 

EXTENT.     A  seizure.     This  is  also  a 
legal  expression. 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 

Jsyou  I.  it,  iii,  1. 
And  the  sheriff  with  them  is  come  to  serve  an  estnd 
upon  your  land.    Miseries  of  Inf.  Mart.,  O.  Pi.,  r,  M. 

Used  also  to  signify  a  violent  attack, 
such  as  is  made  in  serving  an  extent: 

In  this  uncivil  and  uigust  extent 

Against  thy  peace.  IStel.  N.,  It,  1. 

EXTERN.    An  abbreviation  of  external, 
outward. 

Thr  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern.  Othello,  i.  1. 

It  is  exemplified  in  the  new  edition  of 
Johnson,  from  Bacon,  bishop  Taylor, 
and  Howell. 
fEXTINCT,  n.  #.     Extinction. 

To  the  uttermost  extinct  of  life. 

tvru*»  Honor  Trimmpkant,  1606. 

To  EXTIRP.     To  extirpate.     Lat. 

But  it  is  ini]ioMible  to  rxtirp  it  quite,  friar, 'till  eatiiig 
and  dhnkin);  he  put  iIdwii.  Ideas,  for  M.,  iii,  C 

But  be  extirprj  fruiii  our  provinces. 

1  Hen.  I'l,  iii,  S. 
Beiran  to  hutc  the  l)enefit,  and  in  place 
Of  thanks  dcvixc  t'  extirp  the  memory 
Of  sneli  an  art.  //.  Jitm.  Fox,  iv,  9. 

Whu'li  to  exfirpe,  he  laid  him  jirivily 
iKiwn  ill  a  durKSiiinc  lonely  place  far  in. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1.  x.  25. 

tEXTR.\ORI>INARY.     In  the  sense  of 
foreij;n,  applied  co  mercenary  troops. 

Milites  adventiiii,  Cie.   extemi,   Kid.   extranrdinarii. 
iwOitKToi,   Dioni  :    cirureucrau,     Plutarc.      SottdarU 
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Mtran{pers.  Souldiere  of  another  country  that  come 
to  serve  for  paye :  extraordinari$  sotUdiers. 

Nouunelator. 

tEXTRAVAGANCY.     A  caprice. 

BaiaDioud  waa  then  in  hia  extnnmtdes,  and  would  take 
boat,  alleging  it  waa  more  cool  and  pleasant  to  return 
by  water  than  by  land. 

Corneal  Hutoij  i^^ranrunit  16S5. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
its  etymology,  wandering  about,  going 
beyond  bounds.     Extra  vagans, 

Th'  extrtaojaant  and  erring  apirit  hies 

To  hia  confme.  Haml.t  i,  1. 

To  an  exlrmagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 

Otlullo,\\. 

EXTREAT.     Extraction.     Extrait,  Fr. 

Some  clnrkea  doe  doubt,  in  their  dencefuU  art, 


Whether  thia  heavenlT  thing,  whereof  I  treat, 
0  weeten  mercie,  be  of  justice  part. 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  estreat§. 


Sp.  F.  Q.,  V,  X.  1. 

fEXTRINSECATE.  Coming  from  with- 
out.    Lat. 

Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  extrhueeate,  by  marvaile  wrought. 

Wudom  of  Dr.  Dodipd,  1600. 

fEXTRIP.  To  spoil.  Or  perhaps  a 
misprint  for  extirp,  to  extirpate. 

Subuueth  Soba ;  foyls  the  Moabite ; 

Wholly  extrips  the  'down-trod  Jebusite.      Du  Bartas. 

fEXULCERATE.    Galled;  mortified. 

Or,  if  that  should  misse,  yet  Ursidnus,  abreadie 
exuleeraU,  and  carrying  rancour  in  his  heart,  be 
utterly  aboiished,  to  the  end  that  no  scruple  should 
remaine  behind,  greatly  to  be  feared. 

Holland's  jtmmiofnu  Marcellinxu,  1609. 

EXUFFLICATE.     See  Exsufflicate. 

EYAS.  A  young  hawk.  From  cy,  Sax., 
an  egg,  as  being  newly  batched.  Such 
is  the  derivation  given  by  Church  and 
others.  It  is  certain  also  that  Latham 
and  other  writers  on  falconry  use 
eyas;  yet  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
eyas  is  only  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  nias,  the  latter  having  a 
direct  derivation  from  the  French, 
whence  other  terms  of  falconry  are 
deduced.  The  former  is  more  remote 
and  fanciful.  See  Ney,  in  Ritson's 
Glossary  to  his  Metrical  Romances. 
Mr.  Maloue  testifies  that  it  is  some- 
times written  nyas.  See  his  note  on 
the  following  passage.  He  adds, 
"Some  etymologists  think  nyas  a 
legitimate  word."  The  above  account 
was  written  long  ago,  and  I  see  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Todd  adopts  the 
same  opinion.  See  his  Johnson,  in 
Eyas. 

But  there  is,  sir,  an  aSery  of  children,  little  eyases^ 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question.     Hawd.^  ii,  8. 

Like  eyas  hawk  up  mounts  into  the  aides, 

His  uewly  buddea  {unions  to  assay. 

Spnu.  7.  Q.,  I,  zl  84. 


The  French  word  is  thus  defined: 
"On  appelle  oiseau  niais,  un  oiseau 
de  fauconnerie  qu*on  prend  au  nid, 
et  qui  n'en  est  encore  sortie.  Ce  mot 
paroit  form^  du  nid  merae,  oi^  le  d  ne 
se  prononce  pas."  PrevSi,  Manuel 
Lextque, 
EYAS^MUSKET.  AyounghawK  From 
eyas  and  musket,  a  young  sparrow- 
hawk;  which  is  derived  from  mous- 
ehety  Fr.,  of  the  same  meaning.  See 
Minshew.  Muscetus  in  low  Latin 
means  the  same.  See  Du  Cange. 
Musquet,  a  gun,  comes  from  the  same 
mouschet :  and  muschetta  meant  a 
missile  weapon  of  war  before  the/ 
invention  of  artillery  j  all  in  aP'^ion 
to  falconry.  Bu  Canye  and  Mtuaye, 
Metaphorically,  this  word  eyas-musket 
is  used  as  a  jocular  term  for  a  small 
child. 

How  now,  my  eyas-musiet !  what  news  with  you  ? 

Mer.  W.  r.,iii,8. 

See  NiAS  and  Musket. 
-4n  EYE.     A  small  tint  of  colour;  pro- 
bably as  much  as  is  just  sufficient  for 
the  eye  to  discern. 

Ant.  The  {ground  indeeil  is  tawney. 
Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  'r.        Temp.,  ii,  1. 
Noue  of  these  beards  will  serve ; 
There'a  not  an  eye  of  white  in  them. 

Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  niKkes  a  purple. 

Boyle,  quoted  by  Meevens. 

fEYE.  The  brightest  ornament. 

Your  daugliter  was  the  vcrie  eye  of  ilie  soleninilic. 

Gougk^s  Strange  Discutery,  1640. 

fEYE.  To  see  with  half  an  eye,  was  an 
old  and  common  phrase  for  to  see 
easily. 

Are  not  the  little  dice  cast  downe  upon  the  table,  that 
every  man  may  see  them  that  hath  but  hal/e  an  eye, 
and  may  easily  tell  erery  pricke  and  poynt  upon  them  V 
and  therefore  I  cannot  aee  howe  any  mau  ahould 
thereby  be  deceyred. 

Norlhbrookt's  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 
Yet  one  with  kalfaM  eye  may  see,  wee  CHunot  be 
secure,  while  such  huge  fleeta  of  men  of  wiur,  both 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  Dunkirkers,  etc. 

HoweWs  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

tEYE-BlTING.  Fascination ;  the  effect 
of  the  evil  ^e. 

yascinus,  Virg.  Horat.  Morbus  quo  pueri  emnciuntur, 
eqjus  originem  obliqnis  iuvidorum  oculis  tribuerunt 
veteres,^  ciuusmodi  oculos  urentes  vocat  Persius. 
Batntayia,  Plutarch,  wapa  rb  roit  ^deai  Koivtip. 
Hesydiio  etiam  Kpavyii  didtur.  A  bewitching  or  eye- 
biting:  a  disease  wherewith  children  waxe  leane  and 
pine  away,  the  originall  whereof  they  in  olde  time 
referred  to  the  crooked  and  wry  lookes  of  envious  and 
maUdons  people.  Nomenelator,  1585. 

Master  Scot,  in  his  Discovery,  telleth  us  that  our 
£iu;liah  people  in  Ireland,  whose  ^lerity  were  lately 
bamrooaly  cot  off,  were  much  given  to  this  idolatry 
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in  the  queen's  limc,  insomuch  that,  there  being  a 
disease  anumifst  ilnir  CMtile  that  p-ew  blinde,  being  a 
comnjoii  dJM-i.sc  in  <hat  country,  ihey  did  commonly 
execute  pcoj)lc  for  it,  calling  them  eyc-bitiiuj  witches. 
Jdry's  CandU  in  the  Dark,  p.  10*. 

EYE-BRIGHT.  An  unknown  person- 
age, coupled  with  another  of  the  name 
of  Pimlico,  and  both  mentioned  as  of 
great  celebrity  at  Hogsden. 

GaUants.  men  and  women, 
And  of  all  sorts,  lag-rag,  have  been  seen  to  flock  here 
In  threaves.  tlj.'«i>e  ten  weeks,  hs  to  a  second  Hogsden 
In  days  ot  Fimlico  and  E^rlright.    B.  Jons.  Jlch.,  v,  2. 

A\  liat  illustrious  personages  bore  these 
names,  Ims  not  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  the  former  has  given  his  appella- 
tion to  more  than  one  suburban 
district.  One  is  near  Hogsden,  as 
here  mentioned,  another  in  the  way 
from  Westminster  to  Chelsea. 
Eyebright  was  also  the  name  of  an 
herb,  called  in  the  Linnean  system, 
euphrasia  officinalis,  and  alluded  to 
by  Milton,  for  its  virtue  in  clearing 
the  sight : 

Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  ner>-e,  for  he  had  much  to  see. 

Par.  Lost,  xi,  415. 

tEYEFUL.     Visible,  remarkable. 

With  this,  he  hung  them  up  aloft  upon  a  tamrick  boi^h 
As  r^fful  trophies.  Ckapm.  R.,  x,  89(S. 

EYERIE.  See  Aieky.  A  nest,  or  a 
young  brood  of  eagles  or  hawks. 
This  form  of  the  word  is  more  correct, 
though  the  other  is  more  prevalent, 
the  origin  being  ey,  an  egg. 

For  as  an  eyerie  from  their  seeges  wood. 

Led  o're  the  plains,  and  taught  to  get  their  food 

By  seeing  how  their  breeder  takes  nis  prey, 

Mow  from  an  orchard  doe  they  scare  the  jey, 

Tlien,  &c.  Brotcne,  Brit.  Past.,  ii,  4,  p.  116. 

Dryden  uses  it  as  a  nest : 

Some  liaggard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigli, 
Well  pouuc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  winged  td  fly. 

Hind  and  Pat  her,  part  iii. 

EYES,  KISSING  OF.  The  commenta- 
tors on  Shakespeare  have  very  saga- 
ciously told  us  that,  ''It  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  kiss  the  eyes,  as  a  mark 
of  extraordinary  tenderness."  See 
the  note  on  the  Winter's  Tale,  iv,  3. 
Say  rather,  that  it  was  the  natural 
impulse  of  affection  in  all  ages,  with- 
out any  regard  to  fashion.  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  might  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  it. 

^YLIADS.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the 
eyes ;  a  word  which,  being  uncommon, 
is  corruptly  spelt  in  all  the  old  copies 
of  Shakespeare :  as  iliaels,  aliaels,  &c. 
The  best  guide  for  the  orthography 


is  the  French  original  oeillade ;  wHdi 
Cotgrave  translates  "  a  sheep' s-eye." 

Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyc«  loo,  examirwd  w 
parts  with  most  judicious  eytiads.       3ler.  W.  f^i,i 

It  occurs  again  in  Lear,  iv,  5,  where 
the  folios  spell  it  eliads,  and  iiiadi; 
the  quarto  aliads.     See  Oeiliad. 
EYSELL.     See  Fisel. 
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FABELL,  PETER.  The  name  of  i 
celebrated  scholar,  and  reputed  ma- 
gician of  Edmonton,  of  whom  it  was 
reported  that  he  outwitted  the  devil. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  old  comedy 
entitled  the  Merry  De^il  of  Edmonton; 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  that  play,  one  should 
conceive  him  to  have  lived  at  a  more 
distant  period  than  his  history  notes. 

*Tii  Peter  Fabell,  a  renowned  scholar. 
Whose  fame  hath  still  been  hitherto  forgrtt 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age. 

It  then  states  that  he  was  called  "the 
merry  fiend  of  Edmonton,"  and  adds, 

If  any  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name. 
In  Edmonton,  yet  fresh  unto  this  day, 
Fix'din  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church. 
His  monument  remain eth  to  be  seen ; 
Hia  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Merry  DevU,0.  PL,  v.  S49. 

By  the  prologue  to  Jonson's  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  the  comedy  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  popular ;  as  is  known 
also  by  other  proofs : 

And  shew  this  but  the  same  faceyou  liave  dune 
Your  dear  delight.  The  Devil  ofBdnumton. 

The  comedy  was  anonymous,  and  the 
author  is  still  unknown.  It  has  been 
falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  and 
to  Drayton. 

A  monument,  reputed  to  be  his,  was 
shown  in  Edmonton  church,  in  the 
time  of  Weaver  and  of  Norden ;  but 
it  was  without  inscription,  and  there- 
fore could  throw  no  light  on  his 
history.  The  fullest  account  of  him 
is  given  in  a  very  scarce  old  tract, 
entitled,  ''  The  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  &c.,  by 
T.  B."  This  tract  was  reprinted  in 
1819,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  an  exact 
copy  of  the  original  woodcut.  T.  B 
signs  himself  at  the  end  Thomas 
Brewer.       He  says  of  Fabell,   "In 
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fidmonton  he  was  home,  lived,  and  died, 
in  the  reigne  of  king  H.  VII."  This 
ia  the  only  date  relating  to  him.  But 
Warton  mentions  a  thin  folio  of  two 
sheets,  black  letter,  entitled,  **  Fabyl's 
Ghoste,  printed  by  John  Rastal  in 
1553."     Brewer  says, 

He  waa  a  man  of  good  discent ;  and  a  man,  either  for 
his  gifts  external  or  internail,  interior  to  few.  For  hia 
person  he  was  absolute.  Nature  had  never  showoe 
the  fulnesse  of  her  skill  more  in  any  then  in  him. 
For  the  other,  I  meane  his  great  learning  (including 
many  misteries),  hee  was  as  amply  blest  as  any. 

See  also  Robinson's  History  of  Ed- 
monton, 1819,  p.  111. 
Short  as  the  period  was  between  his 
death  and  the  publication  of  Brewer's 
tract,  a  sufficient  number  of  fabulous 
tales  had  been  invented  of  him,  as 
may  be  seen  there. 
fFABELL,  for faveL  Favour.  A  word 
which  was  becoming  obsolete  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

And  ye  shal  understand  thaifahell  is  an  olde  Englyshe 
worde,  and  signifieth  as  much  as  favour  doth  nowe  a 
dayes.  Tavemer^s  Adagies^  1552. 

fFABULIZE.     To  tell  fables. 

The  silly  foole,  who  fondly  ^ving  credit  to  them,  they 
fish,  draw,  wring  from,  deceive,  get  into  their  lingers, 
and  receive  mony  out  of  their  purse,  then  endlesly 
among  themselves,  ihtj  fabulUe,  nourish  the  mistery, 
laugh,  play,  jeast,  dance,  leap,  skip. 

Passenger  of  Benxenuto,  1613. 

fFABURTHEN.  A  word  apparently 
compounded  of  fa  and  the  word 
burthen  (of  a  song),  and  equivalent  to 
the  cum  notd  which  occurs  in  college 
and  cathedral  statutes.  It  became 
gradually  used  in  the  sense  of  lofty, 
high-sounding. 

£t  ibi  cantavimus  in  honore  Dei  et  sancti  Geor^ii, 

miles  Christi  gloriose,  in  faburthyn Et  ibi 

cantavimus  in  capcUa,  etc.,  Beata  l)ei  genetrix  Maria, 
infaburtken.  Itenerarif  of  W.  Way,  printed  by  the 

Roxburgh  Club,  pp.  9o,  97. 
But  1  let  that  passe  lest  thou  come  in  ag^iine  with  thy 
-  faburthm,  and  hit  me  in  teeth  with  love,  for  thou  hast 
so  charmed  mee,  that  1  dare  not  speake  any  word  that 
may  bee  wrested  to  charity,  lest  thou  sa^,  I  meane 
love.  Lylit^s  Eupknes  and  hu  England. 

He  condemneth  all  mens  knowledge  but  his  owne, 
raising  up  a  method  of  experience  with  (mimbile, 
miraculoeo,  stupendo,  and  such  faburthen  words,  as 
Fierovanti  doth)  above  all  the  teamed  Galienists  of 
ItaUe,  or  Europe.  Lodgers  Wits  Miserie,  1596. 

fFACE.  To  show  one's  face,  in  the 
sense  of  to  appear,  and  to  throw  in 
the  face,  for  to  reproach,  are  phrases 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

Is  not  the  voung  heir 
Of  that  brave  general's  nmil^r,  Giulio, 
So  poor,  he  dares  not  skow  kuface  in  Naples  ? 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  19. 
Upon  my  parents  I've  brouglit  di^rrace, 
I  nope  none  will  throw  it  m  their  face. 


For  if  they  do  they'll  be  to  blame, 
I  beg  that  I  may  bear  the  shame. 

Sallad  of  Sarah  WiUom. 

To  FACE  IT  WITH  A  CARD  OF  TEN. 
A  common  pbrase,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  derived  from 
some  game  (possibly  j^Wmero)  wherein 
the  standing  boldly  upon  a  ten  was 
often  successful.  A  card  of  ten  meant 
a  tenth  card,  a  ten.  See  that  word. 
Warburton  was  wrong  in  saying  a  ten 
was  the  highest,  for  coat  cards  are  of 
equal  antiquity. 

A  vengeance  on  ;^nr  crafty  withered  hide. 

Yet  I  nave /oc'i  it  with  a  card  often.      Tarn.  Shr,  iL 

Some  may  oe  eoats^  as  in  the  cards :  but  then 

Some  must  be  knaves,  some  varlets,  bawds,  and  ostlers, 

As  aces,  duces,  emrds  o*  ten  to  face  it 

Out,  V  the  game  whidi  all  the  world  is. 

S.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  S. 

Skelton  is  also  quoted  for  the  ex- 
pression : 

First  pycke  a  quarrel  and  fall  out  with  him  then. 
And  so  outface  him  with  a  card  often. 

I  conceive  the  force  of  the  phrase  to 
have  expressed  originally,  the  confi- 
dence or  impudence  of  one  who  with 
a  ten,  as  at  brag,  faced,  or  out-faced 
one  who  had  really  a  faced  card 
against  him.  To  face  meant,  as  it 
still  does,  to  bully,  to  attack  by  impu- 
dence of  face. 

Face  not  me :  thou  hast  brav'd  many  men ;  brave  not 
me  i  1  will  neither  btfae*d  nor  brav'^d. 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv,  8. 

FACES  ABOUT.  A  military  word  of 
command,  equivalent  to  wheel. 

Or  when  my  muster-master 
Talks  of  his  tacticks.  and  his  ranks  and  files, 
His  bringers-up,  his  leaders-on ;  and  cries, 
"Faces  Mout,  to  the  right  hand."  "the  left," 
Now, "  as  you  were."  B.  Jons.  Staple  of  News,  iv,  4. 

Ralph,  exercising  his  men  in  the 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  uses 
both  this  phrase  and  the  curious  one 
of  **  as  you  were." 

"  Double  your  files ;"  "  as  you  were ;"  '*  faces  ahout.*' 

Act  V. 
Good  captun^  faces  eAout,—Ui  some  other  discourse. 

Every  Man  in  his  H.,  lii,  L 
Cutting  Morecraft,  faces  about, — I  must  present 
auott^.  B.  jr  Ft.  Scornful  Lady,  act  v. 

Sweet  Tirgio, 
Faces  about,  to  some  other  discourse. 

Jntiniary,  0.  PI.,  z.  &0. 
Thou  kuow'st  nothing  but  the  earthly  part,  and  can'st 
cry  to  that.  Faces  about. 

FarsonU  Wedd.,  0.  Pl.,n,37«. 

Said  to  a  captain. 

Mr.  Pye  has  noticed  this  phrase  in 
the  19th  of  his  Sketches,  p.  95. 
In  the  Soldiers'  Accidence,  the  officers 
are  directed  to  give  the  word  of  com- 
mand in  these  terms,  used,  says  the 
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author,  both  here  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Faces  to  the  right. 
Fares  to  the  lett, 

?'Z?*?if'^     Which  is  aU  one. 
Faces  to  the  reare.  J 

Gifford's  note  on  Every  Man  in  his 
H.,  act  i,  8C.  1. 
FACT.     Unusually  put  for  guilt. 

As  yon  were  past  all  shame 
(Thow  of  jaatfut  are  so)  so  past  all  trnth. 

irui.  nof,  iu,  s. 
If  the  reading  be  right,  it  means 
''those  who  commit  such  facts  as  you 
have ;"  but  the  expression  is  singular. 
Some  have  conjectured  9eet,  but  sect 
IB  only  used  as  an  ignorant  corruption 
of  sex.  Fact  might  possibly  be  used 
for  f action,  party,  or  set,  but  I  do  not 
recoUect  an  authority.  Pack  is  cer- 
tainly wrong.  [The  following  exam- 
ples illustrate  Shakespeare.] 

tFor  the  not  punishing  UtoMftet  (alinoat) 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  alaine  and  lost 

nw<or'«  Worktt,  1630. 
f  And  thus  to  her  sad  sister  doth  she  say; 
(Cheere  in  her  cheeks,  Yuufaet  hid  in  her  face.) 

rtrgH,  ty  riean,  16S2. 

tFACTOTUM.  This  word  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  older  phrase  dominua 
fac  totvm. 

He  uns  s^)  frrrc  the  dominusfae  totum  in  this,^tnKto 
that  lus  words  were  laws,  all  things  being  acted 
accurdiiig  to  liis  desire. 

><m/iV  Hi$i.  of  Plots  of  our  Pretended  Saints, 
2d  edit.,  1674. 
We  spoil  all,  if  we  forget  Robert  Passellcw,  who  was 
doniiuMS  fac  totum  in  the  middle — nnd  fac  nihil  to- 
M-ard*  the  end — of  the  reign  of  Henry  111. 

Ibid.,  p.  278. 
Before  the  pope  had  a  great  house  there,  and  became 
dominus  factotum,  domiDus  Deus  noster  Papa. 

Head  of  Nile,  1681,  p.  41. 

rFACULTIES.  Chapman  uses  this 
word  for  the  properties  of  inanimate 
objects.  Thus  (II.,  i,  234)  speaking 
of  the  sceptre  of  Achilles,  he  says. 

And  had  h\a  faculties 
And  ornaments  bereft  with  iron. 

tFACUNDlTY.     Eloquence. 

Vpon  my  facundity,  an  elegant  construction  by  the 
fool.    So,  1  am  cednnt  arma  togee. 

Brome*s  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659. 

To  FADGE.  To  suit,  to  fit.  This  was  per- 
haps never  any  better  than  a  low  word, 
and  as  such  is  hardly  obsolete  yet. 
Etymologists  derive  it  from  the  Saxon. 

How  will  ihi9  fadge  ?  my  master  loves  her  dearly. 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him. 

T^el.  N.,  ii.  2. 
We  will  have,  if  ihit  fadge  not,  an  autick.  I  beseech 
you  follow.  Love*s  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

In  good  sooth,  sir,  this  match /ai^^<f  him. 

Promos  <f-  Cass.,  part  i,  t,  5. 
With  flattery  my  muse  could  nt\tt  fadge. 

Druyt.  Bclog.,  S,  p.  1S98. 
I  am  one  of  those,  whose  opinion  is,  that  '  irine  poeaie 


doth  never  fadgs  so  well — as  in  •  yeothftd, 
and  unbridled  subject. 

nono,  Truul.  qfMomUifue,  b.  i,  cL  SL 
tA  beggar,  qvoth  you,  this  veare  becioes  to  /Use 
Marvaas  of  Wxti  mU  Wisdom*,  p.  id 

[It  was  hardly  obsolete  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centunr.J 

tWell,  sir,  hcmfaiges  the  new  raignP  hsre  yea  aot 
the  luck  of  all  tout  brother  prmeeton,  to  deceift 
onhr  your  self  at  last.  WyckerUy,  Commiry  Wlfs,  ICtt. 

FADING.  The  name  of  an  Irish  aance, 
and  a  common  burden  for  a  toag. 
In  the  Irish  Masque  performed  before 
James  I  at  court,  an  Irishman  says, 

But  tish  marriage  bring  over  a  doahen  of  (mr  bcsK 
mavshters  to  be  merry,  perht  tee  ahweet  faish,  ant  be; 
and  daunsh  ti  fading  at  te  wedding. 

B.  Jons,  itork*,  toL  v,  p.  tfL 
George,  I  wfll  have  him  dmct  fading ;  fading  is  ate 
Jig,  ru  assure  yon,  gentlemen. 

B.  /-  FL  Kmght  qf  B.  Pestk,  iv,  L 

So  Jonson  : 

See  yon  yond  motion?  not  the  oId>9MiM^, 

Nor  captein  Pod,  nor  yet  the  Eltham  thing, 

But  one  more  rare.  -^P^i  ^• 

It  is  used  as  the  burden  of  a  song,  in 
the  following  passaee : 

Not  one  amongst  a  nundred  will  fall. 
But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  foond. 

With  a^fmdinc,  kc 
Bird  in  a  Cage,  O.  PI.,  viii,  S6L 

And  is  so  mentioned  in  the  Winter's 
Tale,  iv,  3.  Mr.  Gifford  thinks  that 
both  the  song  and  the  dance  were 
naught. 
fFAGARIES.  Apparently  the  name  of 
a  dance,  vagaries. 

She  was  stark  mad  for  that  young  fellow  Paris, 
And  after  him  she  danc'd  the  newfagariet. 

Otid  Trmtestie,  1681.  p.  St. 

tFAGGOT-STICK.     A  staff. 

Brave  Bragadoda  whom  the  world  doth  threaten. 
Was  lately  with  hfaggoi-sticke  sore  beaten. 

Taylor's  Workes,  ISSO. 

tFAGGOT-WASTED.  Arranged  in 
pleats  like  a  bundle  of  faggots  ? 

Their  dublettes  sometyme  fagaot-vasUd  above  the 
navill,  sometymes  oowe-beallied  belowe  the  flanckes. 
Biche,  Tarew.  to  MilUarie  iW..  ISSl. 

FAGIOLI.  French  beans.  The  Italian 
name  for  that  vegetable.  The  old 
English  name  was  kidney  beans  (see 
Gerrard)  ;  but  when  they  came  as  an 
Italian  dish  they  were  called  /offioU, 
when  among  French  cookery  French 
beans. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  ancho> 
vies,  macaroni,  bovoli, /a^io/t,  caviare. 

B.  Jons.  Cvntkia's  Bet.,  ii,  L 

Bovoli,   in   the   same    place,    meant 
periwinkles,  or  snails. 
FAIL,  s.     Failure. 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  peijnr'd 

From  thy  great /«/.  Cymi.,  iii,  ^ 

Hark,  anu  perform  it,  (see'st  thoaf)  for  the  fitU 

Of  any  point  in  't  sh:  n,  kc.  WisU,  T.,  ii,  1 

And  again : 
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What  dangers  bv  bit  hifhneu*  fail  of  iitue 

May  drop  apon  uii  kingdom.  Hid^  w,  1. 

We  still  gay  mthoutfaU,  but  in  the 
other  senses  it  is  not  used. 
FAIN,  adj.     Glad.     This  word  is  st^U 
used  in  some  phrases,  but  not  simply, 
as  in  the  following : 

Yea.  man  and  birdf  are/«t»  of  dimbing  bigb. 

2  Hen.  VI,  ii,  1. 
Ak  York,  no  man  alive  utfnn  as  I.        /Mi.,  iii,  1. 
And  in  her  band  ibe  held  a  mirrboor  bright, 
\^'herein  her  face  she  often  viewed  ybiii. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  l»  iT,  10. 

For   the   other    senses  of  fain,   see 
Todd's  Johnson. 
FAIR,  *.    Fairness,  beauty.    Very  com- 
mon with  Elizabethan  authors. 

My  decayed /otr 
A  sonny  look  of  bis  would  soon  repair. 

Com.  B.,  ii,  1. 

Thus: 

But  when  Adonis  lir'd,  son  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his>Ur. 

Sh.  Venus  jr  Adonis,  Suppl.,  1,  iSfl. 

See  also  his  18th  Sonnet. 

Then  tell  me,  love,  shall  I  have  all  thy/otr.^ 

Otorge  a  Oreens,  0.  PL,  iii,  1(. 
The  lovely  lillte,  that  faire  flower  for  beautie  paift 

compare. 
Whom  winter's  cold  keene  breath  bath  kill'd  and 
blasted  all  her /«ir«. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Tnd.  to  WinUt's  N.,  p.  SM. 
Some  wcU  I  wot,  and  of  that  some  full  many, 
Wisht  or  ray/at>f  or  their  desire  were  lease. 

Lodge's  GUtucus  and  SiUm. 

These,  and  many  other  instances 
which  might  be  produced,  prove  that 
/air,  which  was  the  reading  of  the 
old  copies  in  the  following  passages, 
ought  not  to  be  changed. 

Demetrius  loves  your /Mr,  O  happv /air. 

Jtids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 

And, 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 

But  the/air  of  Rosalind.     j4s  yom  I.  it,  iii,  S. 

Some  modern  editors  in  the  former 
place  substituted  "yon/atr,"  and  in 
the  latter  "  the /ace." 
To  FAIR.     To  make  fair,  or  beautiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  pat  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  fslse  borrow'd  tuot. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 

Sk.  Sonmei,  1S7. 

FAIRY-CIRCLES.  Certain  green  circles, 
frequently  visible  on  short  erass,  and 
supposed  to  haye  been  made  by  the 
dancing  of  fairies.  In  reality,  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  particular  fun- 
gus. 

Ye  demy-puppeta,  that 
Bv  moonlight  do  the  green  sow  ringlets  make, 
\Vhereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Temp.,  r,  1. 

Near  to  this  wood  there  tejf  &  pleasant  mead, 
Where  fHiries  often  did  their  measures  tread, 
Which  in  the  meadows  wtmde  suck  circles  greene. 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  beene. 

Bmm^s  Brii,  Past^  I,  ii,  p.  41. 


To  FAITH.  To  give  credit  to.  Peculiar 
to  this  passage : 

Thou  nnpoesessing  bastard  I  dost  thou  think 

If  I  wouul  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 

Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee, 

Make  thy  words /oiM'i  f  Lear,  ii,  1. 

tFAITHFUL.  One  ofthe  popular  terms 
for  a  drunkard. 

"This  fellow  is  one  of  /A«ySn7A/Wf,  asthey  prophanelie 
terme  him,"  said  Opinion ;  *'  no  Heliogabalus  at  meat 
but  he  will  drinke  many  degrees  beyond  a  Dutchmau.** 

ThM  Man  In  the  Moone,  1909. 

FAITOR.  A  malefactor,  a  traitor; 
literally  only  a  doer.     Faiteur,  Fr. 

Down,  down,  dogs!  ^awn,  faitors! 

2  HcH.  IV,  u,  4u 
Into  new  woes  unweeting  I  was  cast 
By  this  false >faytor.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  iv,  47. 

A  false  infamous /at/o«r  late  befell 
Me  for  to  meet  Ihd.,  II,  i.  SO. 

FALCON.     A  species  of  cannon. 

Having  names  given  them,  some  from  serpents,  and 
ravenous  birds,  as  culverines  or  colubrines,  serpen^ 
tines,  basilisques,/a«/eoM,  sacres,  he. 

Camden,  Rem.,  p.  208. 

To  FALL,  active.  To  strike  down,  or 
let  fall.  Dr.  Johnson  has  nut  noted 
this  sense  as  obsolete,  but  it  is  so. 

The  common  executioner 
FaUs  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  b(^  pardon.  jis  gou  I.  it,  iii,  S. 

Aye,  but  y  t 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fdl  and  bruise  to  death.     Mens,  for  M.,  ii,  I. 

Which  explains  the  following  passage : 

Infect  her  beautv. 
You  fen-suek'd  fon,  drawn  by  the  powTful  lun 
TofM  and  blast  her  pride.  Leeur,  ii,  ^ 

That  is,  "  Drawn  by  the  sun  in  order 
to  beat  down  and  blast  her  pride.** 
This  usage  was  not  uncommon.     See 
Johnson. 
fFALL  TO.     To  begin  anything. 

The  little  boy  his  ^nner  drew. 

And  gave  it  the  old  man. 
Saying,  Dear  father,  fnj/uU  to, 

EatH^eartily,  if  you  can. 

The  Frgar  and  Ike  Bog,  1st  paiL 

FALL,  or  FALLING-BAND.  A  part 
of  dress,  now  usually  called  a  yaii- 
dyke ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the  dress  from 
the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stiff  ruffs. 
It  seems  that  at  one  time  both  were 
worn  together.     Bellafront  says. 

So,  poke  my  ruff  now.  My  gown,  my  gown  I  have  I 
msfaU,  Where's  mjfettt  tfoger?  O.  PL,  iii,  SSL 

So  also, 

May,  be  doth  weare  an  embleme  'boot  hit  neck; 
flor  under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  spmoely  set 
Aspearee  slUM,  ^felling  hand,  ftNrsooth ! 

Manton,  Sat, iii,  p.  l4tL 
Wkg  Women  wear  a  Fail. 
A  question  *tis  why  women  wear  •fall/ 
The  truth  on't  is,  to  pride  they^re  given  all. 
And  pride,  the  proverb  ny,  will  have  a  fall. 

WitU  Recreat.,  Bpigr.  Ml 

Evelyn  says,  "This  new  mode  suc- 
ceeded the  cumbersome  ruff;  bit 
neither  did  the  bishopK  or  judges  gift 
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it  over  soon,  the  lord  keeper  Finch 
being,  1  think,  the  very  first."  Disc, 
on  MedalSf  p.  108.  There  is  also  a 
passage  in  the  works  of  Taylor  the 
water  poet,  which  says  that  i\ie  falling 
6a;{(/ preceded  the  ruff.  P.  108.  It 
certainly  followed  too. 

And,  do  you  bear?  you  mtist  wtwr falling  bands,  yon 
must  coiiie  into  the  falling  fashion;  there's  such  a 
deaJ  or  piiininK  these  ruffs,  when  the  line  clean /a// is 
worth  ai  ;  and  >i|(;Hin,  if  you  should  chance  to  take  a 
nau  in  the  afternoon,  jowx  falling  band  requires  no 
poking  stick  to  recover  its  form:  believe  me,  no 
fashion  to  thtfalling  band,  I  say. 

Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  99. 

Yet  a  passage  is  quoted  where  a  woman 
is  said  to  iiave 

Sat  with  her  poking  stick,  stiffening  a  fall 

Laugh  and  lie  down. 

It  is  sometimes  called  **  The  French 
falir     0.  PI.,  iv,  423. 

-tOneljr  Morizel's  iiigenuitv  furnisli'd  liim  with  the 
invention  tu  put  his  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
which  serv'd  instead  of  n  falling  band. 

Comtcall  Hist.  ofFrancion,  1655. 

To  FALSE.     To  falsify,  to  betray. 

She/a/j'J  her  fuith,  and  bralce  her  wedlock's  band. 

Edw.  IV,  1626,  sign.  F  1. 
Whom  prince's  late  displeasure  left  in  bands 
Tor falsed  letters  and  suborned  wyle. 

.Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  i,  1. 

It  was  probably  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  following  passage ; 
the  adjective  will  make  sense,  but  not 
so  clearly : 

'Tis  leold 
Which  buys  admittance;  oft'  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 
Din  nil's  nugen  false  tJiemselves.  Cgntb.,  ii,  3. 

FALSE-BRAY.  A  term  in  fortification, 
exactly  from  the  Yrench  fausse-braie, 
which  means,  say  the  dictionaries,  a 
counter-breast-work,  or,  in  fact,  a 
mound  thrown  up  to  mask  some  part 
of  the  works. 

And  made  those  strange  approaches  hy  false-brags, 
Reduits,  half  •moons,  horn-works,  and  snch  close  ways. 
B.  Jons.  Underwoods,  p.  446,  Wh. 

See  Bray. 
iTo  FALSIFY.     To  betray. 

But  assoone  as  he  had  got  them  witliin  his  reach,  he 
falsified  his  faith.  Knolles's  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

To  FAMBLE  is  a  word  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  old  dictionaries,  for  to 
Btammer.  Coles  has  it :  ^*  To /amble 
in  one's  speech,  in  sermone  htesitare.** 
But  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  other 
authors. 

FAMBLES,  in  the  old  cant  language  of 
the  beggars,  meant  hands.  See  Beg- 
gar's Bush,  ii,  1  ;  and  0.  PI.,  vi,  1 10. 
["Famble-cheais,  rings  or  gloves." 
DunttnCs  Ladies'  Dictionary^  1694.] 

t2b  FAME.     To  give  fame  to. 


Here  then  receive  this  one  worke,  royall  Jam 
Which  now  reflects  upon  thee,  and  more/o.« 
This  clmrrh  and  kingdom,  then  thy  birth,  cro 
Or  what  else  makes  thee  the  gocd  king  of  mf 

Scots  Philomel tk 

fFAMILIAR.     The  assistant  of  a 
cian. 

0,  if  in  magick  you  have  skill  so  rare, 
Vouchsafe  to  make  me  yoor/ami^uzr. 

Cotgrate's  Wits  Interpreter,  167' 
As  often  as  Frandon  did  propound  anr  th 
him,  he  would  turn  himself  towards  one  of 
faithfnil  of  all  his  grooms,  and  would  say  u 
Guerin.  Gucrin,  surely  this  man  is  h.  familiar 

History  of  fruHC- 

FAMILY  OF  LOVE.  A  fanatica 
founded  by  one  David  Georj 
Delph,  in  Holland.  He  died  An 
1556,  and  his  tenets  are  supp<j 
have  been  first  received  into  Ei 
about  1580.  His  followers  were 
Familisfs,  or  of  the  Family  of 
from  the  affection  they  bore 
people,  however  wicked,  and 
obedience  to  all  magistrates,  he 
tyrannical.  See  Ross's  View 
Religions,  p.  256,  ed.  6. 

Almost  of  all  religions  i'  the  land,  as  papist,  pi 

f»uritan,  Brownist,  anabaptist,  millenary,  i 
ote,  Jew,  &c.  &tstu>ard  Hoe,  0.  PI 

Kersey  has  the  v/ord /amilists. 
To  FAMOUS.      To   make   famo 
celebrate. 

To  famouse  tliat  house  that  never  hath  be 
without  men  approved  in  chivalry. 

Euphues,  Golden  Le^ 

The  halcyon /rtJPMwrrf 

For  colours  rare,  and  for  the  peacefull  seai 

Round  the  Sicilian  coast,  her  brooding  daj 

Broume,  Brit.  Past..  1 

Tlie  painfull  warrior /awwr*/  for  worth, 

Shakesp.  5 
Hither  did  those  oarea  and  ships,  so  fauiouse 
the  whole  world,  and  praised  by  the  verses  o 
bend  their  course. 

Coryat,  Oration  in  praise  of  Tratell  [m 
tWhat  age  wil  not  prayse  immortal  sir  Phil 
whom  noble  Salustius  (that  thrice  singuh 
poet)  liAih  famoused.         Nash,  Pierce  Penil 

FAN.  The  fan  of  our  ancestors  ^ 
at  all  in  the  shape  of  the  imp 
now  used  under  the  same  nar 
more  like  a  hand-screen.  It 
roundish  handle,  and  was  fre< 
composed  of  feathers. 

The  feathers  of  their  (the  ostriches)  winga 
but  especially  of  their  tailes,  arc  very  soft  mi 
respect  whereof  they  are  much  used  in  th* 
gentlewomen.  Coryat,  vt 

The  handles  were  often  silver : 

Wliile  one  piece  pajrs  her  idle  waiting-ma 
Or  buys  a  hood  or  silter-handUd  fan. 

HaWsSs 

It  appears  that  these  fans  wen 
times  very  costly,  the  handle: 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  inlaid  ; 
times  as  much  as  40/.  in  valui 
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Nichols's    Progress  of   Eliz.,  vol.   ii. 

Churchy ard" 8  Ace,  p.  53. 

Hence  they  were  an  obiect  of  plunder : 

And  when  Mrs.  Bridget  lost  tne  handle  of  her/oJi,  I 
took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadit  it  not. 

UtTTt  1r.  Ir .,  U,  St. 

Mrs.  Bridget's  handle  apparently  pro- 
duced half  a  crown,  for  Pistol  imme- 
diately asks, 

Didst  thou  not  share?  hadit  thou  not  fifteen  pence? 

Jhid. 

Four  of  these  fans  are  delineated  in 
the  notes  on  this  passage,  from  Titian, 
and  other  ancient  designs,  in  Johnson 
and  Steevens's  edition. 
The  feathers  of  these  fans  are  very 
frequently  mentioned : 

For  a  garter 
For  the  least /Va/Aer  in  her  bounteous  fan. 

B.  Jons.  Cyntkia't  Rev.,  m,  4. 
Ravish  a  feather  from  a  mistress'  fan, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour.        Mass.  Bondm.,  i.  1. 

See  Harr.  Epig.,  i,  70. 
It  was  a  piece  of  state  for  a  servant 
to  attend,  on  purpose  to  carry  the 
ladv's  fan  when  she  walked  out ;  this 
was  one  of  the  offices  of  her  gentleman 
usher.  The  Nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  affects  this  dignity.  Act  ii,  sc.  4. 

The  mistress  must  have  one  to  carry  her  cloake  and 
hood,  another  \vttfanne.  Sertitt^mans  Comfort,  1598. 

It  appears  that  men  were  sometimes 
effeminate  enough  to  use  such  a  fan. 
Phantastes,  a  male  character,  is  so 
equipped  in  the  old  play  of  Lingua; 
and  Greene  reproaches  the  men  of 
his  day  for  wearing  p^james  of  feathers 
in  their  hands,  which  in  wars  their 
ancestors  wore  on  their  heads.  Fare- 
well to  Folly.  Looking-glasses  were 
sometimes  set  in  these  fans,  in  the 
broad  part,  above  the  handle,  near 
the  setting  on  of  the  feathers : 

In  this  glasse  you  shall  see,  that  the  glasses  which  you 
carry  in  your/a>w  of  feathers,  shew  you  to  be  lighter 
than  feathers.  Euph.  Engl.,  F  f  1. 

Lovelace  addressed  a  copy  of  verses 
to  his  mistress's  fan,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  made  of  ostrich's  feathers 
dyed  sky-blue,  with  a  looking  glass 
set  in  it : 

A  crystal  mirror  sparkles  in  thy  breast. 

Poems,  p.  34. 

Coryat  very  awkwardly  describes 
Italian /a/{«,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
collected  from  his  account,  seem  to 
have  been  such  as  are  now  in  use,  but 
were  quite  new  to  him  : 

Here  uiil  I  nientinn  a  thing,  that  although  perhaps  it 
wUl  seem  but  frivolous  to  divers  readera  that  uave 


already  travelled  in  Italy,  yet  because  unto  many 
that  neither  have  beene  there,  nor  ever  intend  to  go 
thither  while  ihey  live,  it  will  be  a  nieere  iioveltv,  1 
will  not  let  it  passe  unmentioucd.  Tli«-  Just  Italian 
fannes  that  I  saw  in  Italy  did  1  observe  in  tips  space, 
betwixt  Pizighiton  and  Cremona,  lint  iifierward  1 
observed  them  common  in  most  places  of  lialy  where  I 
travelled.  These  fannes  Iwth  men  and  woniVn  of  the 
country  doe  carry  to  coolc  theinselve*  withall  in  the 
time  of  heate,  by  tlie  often  fauuin;f  of  tluir  faces. 
Most  of  them  arc  very  elegant  and  pretty  things. 
For  whereas  the  fanne  consisteth  of  a  painted  pcece 
of  paper  and  a  little  wooden  handle;  the  paper  which 
is  fastened  into  the  top  is  on  both  sides  most  curiously 
adorned  with  excellent  pictures,  either  of  amorous 
things  tending  to  dalliance,  having  some  wittv  Italian 
verses,  or  tine  emblems  written  under  them;  or  of 
some  notable  Italian  city,  with  a  brief  description 
thereof  added  thereunto.    These  fannes  are  ol  a  lueane 

firice.    For  a  man  may  buy  one  of  the  fain*?!  of  them 
or  so  much  money  as  countervail    It  our  Englisli 
Kroate.  Cruditits,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  um- 
brellas. 

The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  used  fans 
made  of  feathers,  like  those  above 
described  as  worn  by  the  English 
ladies.     Propertius  speaks  of 

Pavonis  caudse  flabclla  superba*.    £1.,  II.  xxiv,  11. 

FANCIES.  A  name  for  a  sort  of  light 
ballads,  or  airs. 

And  sun?  those  tunes  to  the  over'Sciitelit  huswives, 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they 
were  his  fancies,  or  his  goodni;;hts.     2  Ilr/i.  11'.  iii,  2. 

One  part  of  the  collection  called  Wit's 
Recreations,  is  entitled,  ^'Fatt'j'es  and 
Pantastics."  Another  publication 
gives  us„  **  Wits.  Fits,  and  Fanciest 
FANCY,  8.  Used  for  love,  as  depending 
much  on  fancy. 

Fair  Helena  in/a«cy  following  me. 

Midi.  N.  D.,  iv,  1. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  we  have  it  as 
a  verb : 

Never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'a  a  soul.  v,  2. 

We  may  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
famous  passage  supposed  to  delineate 
queen  Elizabeth, 

In  maiden  mtdxtatian,  fancy-free, 

it  ids.  N.  D.,  ii,  8. 

means,    "free   from    the   attacks   of 
love." 
fTo  FANCY.     To  imagine. 

Hav.  lfanqf*d  you  a  beating;  you  must  have  it. 

Cartmriffht's  Ordinary,  lft61. 

FAND.  An  irregular  preterite  offind^ 
(or  found.  It  was  very  common  with 
the  Elizabethan  poets. 

At  last,  (nigh  tir'd,)  a  castle  strong  wefand. 
The  utmost  border  of  my  native  land. 

fairf.  Tasso,  iv,  6(. 
We  conquer'd  all  the  realme  my  foes  wefand. 
Which  were  in  armes  stout,  valiant,  noble  wights. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  94. 

The  author  means,  "AH  whom  we 
found   my  foes."      Spenser  used  it 
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also.     Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  it  is 

also  Scotch. 

To  FANG.     To  tear  or  seixe,  with  teeth 

or  tangs. 
Destruction/an^  wwHnd  1  earth  yield  me  roots  I 

Timonqf  Atk.t\y,Z. 

So  Decker : 

Bite  any  catchpole  i\\iii  fang*  for  you. 

Mitch  Mt  a  Lofd. 

FANGLE.  Trifle,  or  toy;  trifling  at- 
tempt.  From  the  Saxon.  See  John- 
son. 

What/Wn^/tf  now  thT  thronged  qttcttt  to  winne. 
To  get  more  roome,  faith,  roe  to  Inne  and  Inne. 

Gaston,  Fnt.  Sotes,  p.  8S0. 
A  Imtred  to  fanglet  and  the  French  fooleriea  of  hit 
linif .  Wood's  Mkente,  II,  coL  466. 

FAN G LED,  part.    Trifling. 

A  book?  0  rare  one  I 
J\r  not,  ns  is  onr  jfangled  world,  a  garment 
>'ublcr  tlinn  thtit  it  corera.  Sk.  Cyai.,  v,  4. 

Hei'ce  new-fangled^  which  is  still  in 
use,  means  properly,  fond  of  new  toys 
or  trifles*. 
-TFANKIT.     Sheathed  or  confined  ? 

Knivc  Pnrcy  rais'd  his  fankit  sword, 
And  fcU'd  llie  foremoet  to  the  ground. 

The  Deatk  of  Farcy  Reed,  a  haUad. 

tFANTASTICALITY.  The  character 
of  heinu;  fantastic. 

Which  iirmocking  sort  described  unto  Fido  the /Sm- 
ttuticaU'itjf  01  each  man's  aprarell,  and  apishnease  of 
(cesture.  Tke  man  in  tke  MooiUt  1W9. 

FANTASTiCO.  A  fantastical,  cox- 
combical man.  Ital.  This  is  the  word 
of  the  old  editions,  which  had  been 
changed  without  reason. 

The  pox  of  stich  antic,  lisping,  alliecting/M/a«/t«Mff; 
these  new  tuners  of  accenta.  Rom.  4'  J^l-*  li;  4. 

I  have  rerf  lied  with  kings,  danc'd  with  queens,  dallied 
with  ladies,  worn  strange  attires,  seen  ftuUstlicos, 
conrers'd  with  humorists. 

Decker's  Old  Fortunatus,  Anc.  Dr ,  iii,  148. 

FAP  seems  by  the  context  to  mean 
drunk,  but  has  yet  not  been  fully 
traced.     It  was  probably  a  cant  term. 

Wliy,  sir.  for  my  part  1  say  the  gentteowB  had  drunk 
himself  out  of  hu  lire  senses--— and  hetas /bv,  air, 
was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd.  Mer.  W.  W.^\f\. 

It  has  been   attempted   to  derive  it 
from  vappa,  but  that,  as  Mr.  Douce 
observes,  is  too  learned.     I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  Glossary. 
To  FARCE.     To  stuff".     Farcer,  Fr. 

Tlie  entertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farsed  tiUe  running  ton  the  kiag- 

Ben.  F,  iv,  1. 

Farced  means  there  pompous  or  swel- 
ling. 

Ana  with  our  broth,  and  bread,  and  bits,  sir  Friend, 
TtiXt  farced  well ;  pray  make  an  end. 

Merrick's  Works,  p.  189. 
What  broken  piece  of  matter  so  e'er  she's  about,  the 
name  of  Piilamon  lards  it,  so  that  she  farces  evtrj 
business  withal,  ftta  it  to  every  question. 

Two  Noble  Kinsm..  \x,  8. 
Fardng  his  letter  with  like  fustian,  calling  hia  own 


court  our  most  happy  and  shining  port,  •  port  if 
refuife  for  the  world.  SamJyr  TmeU,  j>.  47. 

It  \%  farced  with  fables,  visiooa,  legends,  ami  rdatiaas. 

f  These  misrlit  well  farce  and  rram  their  mawe*  with 
far  aiure  aliment,  because  their  ventricles,  cela.  vciaes, 
and  o'her  orinuis  oi  their  bodies  were  fNrrr  aMVe 
ample  and  spatioiis.      Optick  Olaue  of  Humors,  1639. 

\To  FARD.     To  paint  the  face. 

That  I  assure  ron  I  thought  they  would  have  Acred 
me  to  search  betweene  the  fd  and  the  flesh  fur  fer- 
diMas.  Oaseoitm^s  Works,  1187. 

Who  bare  a  rock  in  steed  ofroyall  mace. 
And  for  a  man  with  woman  changeth  rnce 
In  gcatnrea  all;  he  frialea  and  ke/«rM. 
He  oynta,  he  bathea,  hia  visage  he  regSLrds 
In  crystal!  glasse.  Dm  Bartas. 

Her  husband  havuis  been  now  three  or  four  yean 
beyond  the  seas  (sicK  with  absence  from  her  whoa 
his  desires  lonzed  after),  came  over  again,  and  found 
that  beauty,  which  he  had  IdTt  innocent,  so  forded  and 
sophisticated  with  some  eourt  drug  whidi  had  wrought 
npon  her,  that  he  became  the  greatest  stranger  at 
home.  WUs0»*s  History  of  James  I. 

FARDEL,  or  FARTHEL.  A  harden. 
Fardellus,  low  Latin;  from  which, 
probably,  the  Italian  fardello,  the 
French  fardeau,  and  the  Dutch /ar- 
deeL 

There  is  that  in  hisyar/A«/  will  make  him  scratch  his 
beard.  Wimt.  T.,  iv.  S. 

Who  would/cr^2«  bear. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

Hami.,  iii,  L 
Other  men's  sins  we  ever  beare  in  mind. 
None  aeea  the /an<«{  of  his  fisulta  behind. 

HerrUk's  Poewu,  p.  396. 

To  FARDEL,  or  FARDLE.  To  pack 
up.     From  the  noun. 

For  she  had  got  a  pretty  handsome  pack. 
Which  she  had  fardUd  neatly  at  her  back. 

Drmjftom,  NympkaL,  7,  p.  1600. 

To  FARE.     To  proceed. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare. 

SpeMs.F.Q.,UUlL 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would /ttrr, 

[To  behave.] 

tHis  botUes  rone,  stil  stands  he  strangely  faring. 
Hands  heav'fl^  necke  bent,  mouth  yawning,  eies  broad 
Btaring.  Heywoo^s  Trota  Britamea. 

FARLIES.  Strange  things,  from  faerlie, 
strange,  Saxon.  Ferly  is  in  Chaucer, 
C.  T.,  4171,  and  in  Gavin  Douglas. 

Whilst  thus  himself  to  please,  the  mighty  mountain 

tells 
8uchySir/ie#  of  his  Cluyd,  and  of  his  wondrous  wells. 

Dragt.  Polpolb.,  10,  p.  847. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  metrical  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  by 
William  Wisdom,  as  an  adjective. 

Attend  my  people  and  give  eare, 
Of/«r;y  things  I  will  thee  tell. 

Ps.  by  Stemk.  /-  Hop. 

Minshew  erroneously  supposes  it  to 
be  made  from  yorely.  See  Lye*t 
Junius,  where  it  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated from  the  Scottish  dialect.  Feriy 
occurs  also  in  Percy's  Reliquea,  vol. 
ii. 
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tFARTHING.    See  Thebefakthinos. 
FASHIONS.     Corrupted  from /arcing, 

Fr.  for  the  farcy,  a  disease  to  which 

horses  are  subject. 

Ti-oabled  with  tbe  lampau ;  infected  with  iht  faskioiu. 

Tarn.  Shr.t  iii,  2. 
Fashions  was  then  counted  a  disease,  and  horses  died 
of  it.  Dtekef'i  OuTs  Horn-book. 

Sh.  What  shall  we  learn  by  tnTel  ? 
An.  Fttskions. 
Sk,  That's  a  bsasify  dUsau. 

Old  FbrtuHoius,  1600 ;  .^tw.  2V.,  iii,  158. 

A  soDg  on  the  various  modes  of  dress 
concludes  with  the  same  bad  pun : 

Thus  are  we  become 

As  apes  of  Rome, 
Of  France,  Spain,  and  all  natiou; 

And  not  horses  alone. 

But  men  are  grown 
Disensed  of  ihtfukioiu. 

Acad.  ofComfl.^  1718,  p.  818. 

•fFAST,     Tenacious,  retentive. 

Boses,  damask  and  red,  are /m/  flowers  of  their  smells, 
so  that  yon  mav  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and 
find  nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea,  though  it  bee  in 
a  morning's  dew.  Bacon,  Buojf  zlvi. 

FAST  AND  LOOSE.  A  cheating  game, 
whereby  gipsies  and  other  vagrants 
beguiled  the  common  people  of  their 
money.  It  is  said  to  be  still  used  by 
low  sharpers,  and  is  called  pricking 
at  the  belt  or  girdle.  It  is  thus 
described : 

A  leatliern  belt  is  made  up  into  a  number  of  intricate 
folds,  and  placed  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the 
folds  is  made  to  resemble  the  middle  of  the  girdle,  so 
that  whoever  should  thrust  a  skewer  into  it  would 
think  he  held  it  fast  to  the  table ;  whereas,  when  he 
has  so  dune,  the  person  with  whom  he  plays  may  take 
hold  of  both  ends  and  draw  it  away.    Sir  J.  Hatekins. 

The  drift  of  it  was,  to  encourage 
wagers  whether  it  wAA/ast  or  loose, 
which  the  juggler  could  make  it  at 
his  option. 

Like  a  right  gipsey,  hath,  at/u/  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Ant.  atul  CI.,  iv,  11. 
Cha-les  the  .Sgyptian,  who  by  juggling  could 
Make /of/  or  loose,  or  whatsoe'er  he  would. 

An  old  Bpigr.  quoted  by  Mr.  Steerens. 

In  Promos  and  Cassandra,  part  i,  the 
hangman  says. 

At  fast  and  loose  with  my  Giptian  I  mean  to  have  a 

cast, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymaa  fiut 

Act  ii,  sc  6. 
He  like  a  gypsy  oftentimes  would  go, 
All  kinds  ot  gibberish  he  hath  leam'd  to  know ; 
And  with  a  stick,  a  short  string,  and  a  noose. 
Would  show  the  people  tricks  at  fast  and  loose. 

Drayton's  Mooncalf,  p.  600. 

To  this  piece  of  the  sharper's  trade 
Falstaif  means  to  recommend  Pistol, 
when  he  says, 

Go — a  short  knife  and  a  thong,— to  your  manor  (tf 
Pickt-hatch— go.  Merr.  W.  W.,  ii,  8. 

in  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
ch.  zzix,  p.  336,  is  described  the 
manner  of  playing  hi  fait  and  loose 


with  handkerchiefs.     The  phrase  is 
not  yet  disused,  but  its  origin  is  ui> 
known  to  many. 
fFATAL.     Decreed  by  fate. 

With  which  the  slaughter  makes 
Of  armies />/«/  to  his  wrath. 

Ckapm.  II.,  Tiii,  344 ;  Conf.,  ix,  341. 

tFATHER.  In  Kent,  says  Howell, 
they  have  a  proverb  touching  gavel- 
kind,— 

Tht  falker  to  the  boug^ 
The  son  to  the  plough. 

FATI6ATE.     Fatigued,  wearied. 

Then  straight  his  double  spirtf 
Reouicken'd  what  in  flesh  wnfatigate. 
Ana  to  the  battle  came  he.  Cor.,  ii,  8. 

fFAUCHIN.     A  faulchion,  or  sabre. 

Harinff  (as  I  said)  boarded  our  ship,  hee  entred  on 
the  larbord  quarter,  where  his  men,  some  with  sabda 
which  we  caU/aMcAiiM,  some  with  hatchets,  and  some 
with  halfe  pikes.  Taylor^s  Workes,  1680. 

FAVELL.  Favour.  This  corruption 
seems  only  to  have  existed  in  the  one 
phrase  to  curry  favell.  Now  changed  to 
eurry  favour,  [It  is  a  good  old  word.] 

Whereunto  were  joined  also  the  hard  speeches  of  lier 
pickthanke  favourits,  who  to  cmrj  favell,  spared  not, 
9x.  Knowles,  Hist,  of  Turks,  p.  108. 

But  if  such  moderation  of  words  tend  to  flattery  or 
soothing,  or  excusmg.  it  is  by  the  figure  paradiastole, 
which  therefore,  nothing  improperly  we  call  the 
eurry-favell,  as  when  we  make  the  oest  of  a  bad  thing, 
or  tume  a  signification  to  the  more  plausible  sence. 

Puttenkam,  Art  ofPoesie,  p.  164. 
Yet  sometimes  a  creeper  and  a  eurry-favell  with  his 
superiors.  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

This  phrase  has  been  traced  to  Cliaucer, 
and  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Sh.,  i, 
474.  Favel  being  a  name  for  a 
yellow  (or  light  bay)  horse,  and 
joined  with  curry,  he  supposes  it 
derived  from  the  stable.  But  it  was 
originally /a6«/,  so  there  is  still  some 
doubt  as  to  its  origin.  [Understood 
to  be  from  Lat.  fabula.j  To  curry 
favell,  as  derived  from  the  stable, 
could  only  mean  to  curry  a  favorite 
horse  of  that  colour.  But  why  not  to 
curry  a  Bayard,  or  any  other  coloured 
favorite  ? 

f  Were  I  oute  of  my  hermyte  wede, 
OfT  ihyfmyll  I  wold  not  dred. 

MS,  Ashutols,  SI,  XV  cent. 

fFAULT.  At  a  fault,  i.e.  not  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  deficient. 

A  courtiers  man  came  to  qneene  Isabels  harbinger, 
and  tolde  him  that  the  chamber  which  he  assieu'd 
his  maister  was  much  at  a  fault ;  with  that  the  har- 
binger pointing  him  to  a  gibbet  that  stood  before  the 
court-gate,  answered :  If  your  masters  chamber  be  at 
a  fault,  see  yonder  wher  stands  a  gibbet. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614 

To  FAULT.     To  commit  a  fault. 


■"^lyfa-l 


¥i>T  ntnv^  fttw  fimitfrt  tlicir  vlmlc  hrwiJ  inhc^i^ 

Onl  J'jrU.lm-.ji,  Wl'i.  p.  S*. 

FAVOUR.     Look,  countenance. 

Tor  mrtit,  lir,  b  mod  ftronr  >un  linit,  uve  thil  jrou 
liii»nl.iii»niiul>jil:.  J/ui./.h' jr„  iv,  3. 

«aiK»ii>l1ivfate;  IrAutunir 

"■(.  f-  Clco.,  U,  i. 


Bnl  rlivrc*!  im  ennliKii  it 
Be  fRr  Hlid  bi^lhr^-io  ._. 
to  Inniprt  lucb  (wd  lidio^ 

A  tart  favour,  is  a  sou 
See  Todd,  Fneovr,  9. 
Appearance  in  general : 

And  >he  liml  B  lillv  Iw  ihol  i."il(d  on  her, 

Jum  Kitli  iiidi  nhr^itr.         B.  S-  Fl.  Pil/rim,  r,  t 

In  l^l1lll^l  lie.  Uut  I  forai'II  ^.r /oritur. 

TV)  F.WOUR.     To  resemble,  to  Ijave  i 
aimilnr  counlenance  or  nppearance. 


fiiiih.  TuFtliiuks  ihBi  iliiijmiD 


Uibuid. 
Jul,  Cri. 


il  Ji>uii|t  lurd 
mnhriio)? 

The  motlicr  had  been  dead  some  time. 
FAUSKN.  Appamitly,  for  coarae, 
clumpy,  &c.  It  la  eiplaiiied  by 
Kerrey  as  a  aubataulive,  nienniiig  a 
sort  (if  large  eel. 

i.iB-driUKn..  So,/™,  /«/,>.  !i.,la.  p.  67. 

Ir.  Todd  qnoies  Chapman  for  it,  in 
the  sense  eiven  by  Kersey  : 

He  left  the  oun  to  wnth 

OllllT  All)     ^  ""  '  ' "      "  "^      """ 

Did  iholi.  Tnnul.  of  DM  [ui,  1»J. 

FAUTORS.    Abettors,  supporters.    Lat. 

Lem.t)  Hit  Fnnche  kingu  Kunt,  i^ilh  ali  liit/an. 

Hn jCwMSRiitPd  1,j.  Iicr  fwt »  hi^l,'.'  ™  ' ' ' 

Dra^f .  Uooamlf,  p.  4B9. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  than  an  obso- 
lete word,  being  used  in  later  times. 
[It  i?  commonly  used  in  Cliapman'a 
Homer  for  a  patron  or  protector.] 
fFAWKNEE.     A  falconer. 

Kb»  neBiisent  of  sport  I  Ij, 

tFAWTING.     favouring.      '  ""''''*^ 

Ther  Inme  xwtj  Iheii  friendlj /W/™  eje, 
Ani^Dlhen  cuhc  m  fluid  la«  dcAr. 

ifJ-«r/or  JfBffiKralM,  liW. 

FAY.     Faith.     Usually  as  an  oath,  by  i 
myfa^.  ' 


%(KlUUeD)reinl  bj  m;/«r,  *  goodly  019. 

Tam.Skrne,  liidacL,K 
All  .imil.  In-  mjfs.  it  wtin  Lilt  1 
I'U  to  luy  real.  fioH.  uuf  /■!..  i.  (. 

.„.,..,..™,.,„,.,.„.,i™«™. 

)enser,  however,  bas  used  it  without 


FAYLES.     A  kind  of  game  at  table*. 

Ht'i  no  predgian.  Iliil  I'm  cetUin  of. 
N«  tiril  RomBn  CnnioUc.  Hr'U  pl» 
AtVaylrt  ami  tick-tsrk  -.  1  live  heard  him  nr w. 

B  }<mi.  Utrrj  jr«  in  H^  Ui,  3. 

Mr.  Douce  has  thus  explained  it  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  : 


It  it  X 


ilbcpoiDU.    U 
ilii  ifiroK  of  II 


itL  ihi«  dice,  nnd  the 
^.  Thcpcruliahljflf 
ic  of  Tint  pUciDK  the 
kc  plajcTB  threw  tamt 
he  iriu  dia.>kl<:d  Inm 
A  therefore  fi,,M  a. 
the  appellatiuD  of  1I- 

'  on  the  above 


In  Mr.  Gifford's 
passage  of  Jonson  it  is  said  r  "  It  was 
a  kind  of  fric-trae,  which  was  nieant 
by  tick-tack  in  the  same  pnssage." 
Mr,  Douce  refers  also  to  the  English 
transiaiion  of  Rabelais.     Strutt  n 


n<l  refers 


y  the  s 


f  MS., 


but  giv. 


Pmihue 

,  p.  -im. 

FKAKK. 

.\  word  of  wli 

with  »» 

rinmple  but  tl 

CuiKlhi 

l,«e,«*withhi.e.. 

Anddidll 

ithbi<mi.lr«'daiu 

Juiini'iKe 

i0Dth«1wiiutie>di-i 

o  particulars.     Sportt  and 


So  it  is  also  in  the  original  edition. 
The  context  seema  to  point   to   the 
hanging   curl   called   a  lovelock,   or 
some  part  of  the  head-dress. 
[It  is  Here  used  in  a  different  sense.] 

>Ilim:  l.'iiinlc  idlc/Mtj  who  hmsfd  fur  ]iip  heiid. 

£eU'jPof«i,  lliUl,p.lU, 

To  FEAK.  r.  a.    To  t«rrily,  to  frighten. 

Seltinj;  it 


Halli/hir'J  til 
ind/Mr'mj  htnrl 


to /far  the  lijrdi  of  pr»-. 

if™./«..V., 

j5m*,  otr.. 

TnTmeS' 


ITWa.O.'p^.  01*161. 
Art  Ml  iiliani'd  thai  any  flnli  >hnuld/»r  tliee- 

Mad  WorU,  O  PI.,  V,  S81. 

FEABE-UABES,   *.     A  vaiu  terror,    a 

bugbear,  fit  only  to  terrify  children. 

From  the  above  sense  of  to /ear. 
..  ,..  .,  ._  ..  ..._..,.,.,         .  ,(^^^^ 

.p.m 
FEARFUL.     Dreadful,  causing  fear. 
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A  mighty  and  ti  fearful  head  they  are. 

1  Hen.  n',  iii,  2. 
My  queen 
I'pun  a  desperate  bed  ;  and  at  a  time 
"Wiien  fearful  wars  point  at  me.  Cymb.,  iv,  3. 

Now  like  great  Phoebus  in  bis  golden  carre. 
And  then  like  Mars  the  fearfull  god  of  warre. 

Drayton's  Matilda. 

But  we  must  not  give  it  this  sense,  as 
some  commentators  have,  iu  the 
Tempest,  where  Miranda  says  of  Fer- 
dinand, **  He's  gentle,  and  not  fear- 
ful.'* i,  2.  Dr.  Johnson's  explana- 
tion is  certainly  best :  "  As  he  is 
gentle,  rough  usage  is  unnecessary; 
and  as  he  is  brave,  it  may  be  danger- 
ous." This  connects  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding words,  "  make  not  too  rash  a 
trial  of  him." 
tFEARFUL.     Full  of  fear ;  timid. 

For  on  their  left  hand  did  an  eagle  soar, 
And  in  her  seres  ti fearful  pigeon  bore. 

Chapm.  Odyss.,  xx. 

FEARLE.  Perhaps  wonder,  from  the 
same  origin  Asfarlie, 

By  just  descent  tbese  two  my  parents  were, 
Or  which  the  one  of  knighthood  bare  the  f earl f, 
Of  wotnanbood  the  other  was  the  pearle. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  273. 

FEASTINGS  EVEN.  This  obsolete 
term  for  Shrove  Tuesday  evening  was 
perhnps  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  as 
we  find  it  only  iu  an  account  of  Scot- 
land, and  there  explained  in  the 
margin. 

The  (Httle  of  Roxburgh  was  taken  by  sir  Jamei 
iKiw  ghis  on  Ffastmgs  even. 

Ilolinth.  Hist,  of  Scotl.,  sign.  U  6. 

The  feasting  of  that  season  much 
scandalised  the  worthy  Bourne.  See 
Popular  Antiq.,  last  octavo  ed., 
p.  232. 
FEAT.  Neat,  dexterous,  elegant.  From 
the  Y v.  fait, 

S()  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
Soffat,  so  nurselike.  Cymb.,  r,  6. 

And  look  how  well  nnr  garments  sit  upon  rac, 
Much/<rfl/<rr  than  before.  Temp.,  ii,  1. 

Defined    by  Barrett,   "proper,    well- 
fashioned,  minikin,   handsome.'*    Jl- 
vearie,  in  loc. 
Used  by  Steele  in  the  Tatler : 

In  his  dress  there  seemed  to  be  great  care  to  appear 
no  way  particular,  except  in  a  certain  exact  anafeai 
manner  of  behaviour  and  drcnmspection. 

No.  48,  p.  428,  Nich.  cd. 

lb  FEAT.     To  make  neat,  &c. 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  gluss  that/ra/r<f  them.  Cymb.,  1,1. 

This  word  not  being  understood,  the 
modern     editions    in     general    read 
featured,  till  lately. 
fFEATHER-COCK.     A  coxcomb. 


I  lK)th  know  and  well  disccrne  your  humour  and 
genius;  thou  wouldest  make  me  one  of  Diomedes  or 
Antiphanezi  scholKr,  iti  initsiting  of  these  Giiiiimedes, 
finicall,  spruce-ones,  muskats,  %yTC\\\9X%,feathercocke$, 
vaineglonous,  a  cage  fur  crickits. 

Pauenger  of  Benvenuio,  1618. 

FEATIIER-MAKERS.  Feathers  were 
much  worn  by  gentlemen  in  their 
hats,  by  ladies  in  their  fans,  &c.,  so 
that  a  plume  of  feathers  is  used  as  a 
phrase  for  a  beau.  Love's  L.  L.,  iv, 
1.  The  manufacturers  of  these  com- 
modities for  sale  were  chiefly  puritans, 
and  lived  in  Blackfriars.  See  Black- 
friars. 

Now  there  was  nothing  left  for  me,  that  I  could  pre- 
sently think  of,  but  a  feathermaker  of  BInck-fnars, 
and  in  that  sliape  1  told  them  surely  I  niu^t  come  in, 
let  it  be  opcnea  unto  me ;  but  they  all  made  ns  light 
of  me  as  of  my  feather,  and  wondered  how  I  could  be 
a  puritan,  being  of  so  vain  a  vocation. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Love  Restored,  vol  v,  p.  404. 
All  the  new  eowns  i'  th'  parish  will  not  please  her. 
If  she  be  high-bred,  (for  there's  the  sport  she  aims  at) 
Nor  all  iht  feathers  in  the  Pryars. 

B.  ondFUMons.  Thomas,  ii,  3. 

FEATLY.     Neatly,  dexterously,  &c. 

Foot  ii featly  here  and  there.  Temp.,  i,  2. 

FEATURE  is  said,  in  a  note  on  As  you 
like  it,  iii,  3,  to  be  synonymous  with 
feat,  or  action.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  instances  of  that  usage ;  and  the 
passage  may  as  well  be  explained,  by 
supposing  only  that  the  word  feature 
is  too  learned  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  simple  Audrey. 

Am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple /ra/urr  content 
you? 

Jud.  YouT  features!  Lord  warrant  us,  what /ra/ttroi^ 

iii,  S. 

Feature  is  sometimes  used  for  form, 
or  person  in  general : 

Bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  ii,  5. 

She  also  doft  her  heavy  habeneon. 
Which  the  fail  feature  of  her  limfa«  did  hide. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix. 

As  a  magical  appearance : 

Stay,  aln  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night ;  our  labour  dies  i 
Our  mtk^ckfeature  will  not  rise. 

B.  Jons.  Ma$qne  of  (Queens. 

On  the  preceding  charm  Jonson's  own 
note  says. 

Here  they  speake  as  if  they  were  creating  some  new 
feature,  which  the  devil  persuades  them  to  be  able  to 
do  often,  by  the  pronouncing  of  words,  and  pouring 
out  of  liquors  on  the  earth.  4M  Charm*. 

FEAZB.     See  Pheeze. 

To  FEAZE.     To  cause.     Faiser,  Fr. 

Tliose  eager  impes  whom  food-want  feeu^d  to  hght 
umaine.  Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  480. 

FEDERARY.  An  accomplice,  or  con- 
federate. 

More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 

A  federary  wit  h  her.  Wimt.  I*.,  ii,  1. 

See  Feodaky. 
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tFEDIFRAGOUS.     Breaking  treaties. 

And  let  grent  Jove  heare  thus,  wboM  thunder*  great 
Do  truce*  tie,  fright  tht  fedifiragotu. 

FEB.     A  regular  salary.    Yxomfeof. 

Gires  him  threescore  thousand  crowns  in  anuual/M. 

Two  liveries  will  I  give  thee  erery  year. 
And  fort^F  crowns  shall  be  thr  ft*, 

(hont  €  Qftnut  0.  PL,  iii,  47. 

tFEE-BUCK. 

Fvl.  You  rate  your  looks,  po^ps,  have  faces  of 
All  priies,  pay  your  debts  with  countenance ; 
Put  off  your  mercer  with  your  fee-kuck  for 
That  season,  and  so  forth.    Cartwr%ffhe$  Siedge,  16S1. 

FEE-GRIEF.  A  private  grief,  appro- 
priated to  some  single  person  as  a 
fee  or  salary.  Apparently  an  arbi- 
trary compound. 

what,  ooncem  they 
flie  general  cause?  or  is  it  %/ee-grief. 
Due  to  some  private  hrtui  f  Maeh.,  iv,  8. 

To  FEEBLE.  To  weaken ;  we  now  say 
to  enfeeble. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  htfeAUd  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 

K.  John,  V,  3. 
Making  parties  strong, 
Andfeehling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.  Cor.,  i,  1. 

An  old  mui  fecbled  with  age.      North's  Pint.,  p.  671. 

FEEDER.  A  servant.  It  was  much 
disputed,  between  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Malone,  whether  this  sense 
should  or  should  not  be  given  to  the 
word,  in  one  or  two  passages  of 
Shakespeare.  Steevens  maintained 
the  affirmative ;  Malone  doubted.  I 
think  the  former  was  right.  In  the 
first  passage,  Antony  says,  in  a  rage, 
to  Cleopatra,  on  her  having  suffered 
Thy  reus  to  kiss  her  hand. 

You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you :  ha ! 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  at  Rome, 

Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawf^  race, 

And  by  a  gem  of  wuman,  to  be  abus'd 

By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?  Ant.  and  CUof. 

He  means,  "  Have  I  done  all  this,  to 
be  abused  by  a  woman  that  stoops  to 
look  on  feederti?**  The  feeder ^ 
therefore,  must  be  Thyreus,  whom, 
in  his  anger,  he  represents  as  a 
menial  servant  of  Ceesar's.  ''This 
Jack  of  Cffisar's,"  be  calls  bim ;  and, 
afterwards,  one  who  *'  ties  Caesar's 
points."  In  the  other  passage,  the 
Steward  tells  Timon  that  he  has  often 
retired  to  weep, 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 

With  xiQUiVA  feeders,  Tiwion  of  J.,  ii,  9. 

That  is,  he  has  retired  from  the  officeSy 
where  the  servants  were  rioting,  when 
the   rooms  above    also    blazed   with 


lights,  and  rang  with  minstrelsy,  as 
he  proceeds  to  say.  But  for  the  con- 
nection of  the  ^txaXencey  feeders  might 
here  well  mean  eaters,  gormandizers; 
bat  the  context  fixes  the  sense,  which 
is,  therefore,  well  illustrated  by  the 
passage  of  Jonson,  where  Morose 
calls  his  servants  '*  eaters.**  We  may 
add,  that  the  very  same  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  another  passage, 
where  the  speaker  has  already  been 
promised  wages. 

If  you  like,  i^pon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life. 
I  will  your  very  faithfiil/;«^r  be.     As  you  I.  it,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  your  provider,  your  caterer. 
See  Office. 
FEEDING.    Pasturage,  tract  of  pasture 
land. 

They  call  him  Doricles,  and  he  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  worthy  feeding.  Wint.  T.,  iv,  3. 

Finding  itit  feeing,  for  which  he  had  toil'd 

To  have  kept  safe,  by  these  vile  cattle  spoil'd. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  512. 
So  much  that  do  relv 
Upon  their/r«<fiii^«.  flocks,  and  tneir  fertility. 

Ibid.,  Polyolb,,  Song  6. 

FEERE.     See  Fbbe. 

fFEESE.     The  short  run  before  a  leap. 

And  givins  wav  backward,  fetch  xhtirfeese  or  beire 
agiiine,  ana  witn  a  fierce  charge  and  assault  Xo  retume 
mil  butt  upon  the  same  that  they  iiiid  knocked  and 
beaten  before.  AmmiaHus  Marcellinus,  1609 

tFEGARY.     A  vagary. 

A^  last  I  tooke  my  latest  leave,  thus  late 
At  the  Bell  lune,  that's  extra  Aldersgate. 
^ere  stood  a  horse  that  my  provant  should  corrie, 
Fran  that  place  to  the  end  of  my  feaarie. 

Taylor's  Workes,  ISSO. 

To  FEIZE,  or  FEEZE.     See  Pheeze. 
tFELICITY.     Good  fortune ;  success. 

And  therefore  in  wicked  and  impious  counsels  which 
Cssar  tooke  to,  there  could  be  no  f elide. 

HoUand's  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

FELL.     The  skin  ;  generally  with  hair. 
Saxon. 

Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  XheiTfeUst 
you  know,  are  greasy.  As  you  I.  it,  lii,  2. 

My/«r«ofhair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  Mach.,  v,  S. 

So  "  Flesh  and  fell;*  Lear,  v,  3. 
They  are  often  joined. 

To  feed  on  bones,  when>Ce«A  and  fell  is  gone. 

Gase.  Steel  Gl.,  Chalm.  Poet.,  ii,  (56,  b. 
Lest  if  the  cat  be  curst,  and  not  tam'd  well. 
She  with  her  nails  may  claw  him  to  the  ftU. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  S8S, 
I  thought  they  would  have  flayedf  me,  to  search 
betweene  they?/  and  the  flesh  for  fardinn. 

Gasc.  Works,  sign.  D  8. 
And  where  the  lion's  hide  is  thin  and  scant, 
I'll  firmly  patch  it  with  the  ioxe%feU. 

Chapman's  Alfhonsus,  sixn.  B  8. 

Proverbial,  to  eke  out  the  lionV  hide 
with  the  fox*s  skin ;  t.  «.,  to  make  up 
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in  cunning  what  is  wanted  in  force 
or  courage. 
FELL.  A  hill,  or  mountain.  Supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  German,  or 
Icelandic.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in 
Lancashire ;  but  Drayton  had  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  it,  for  he  iexplains  it, 
"  Boggy  places  ;'*  and  adds,  "  a  word 
frequent  in  Lancashire."  Note  on 
these  lines : 

Or  happily  be  grac'd 
With  floods,  or  lauAjfetlt,  Polyolb.,  8,  p.  707. 

Again : 

Af  over  holt  and  heath,  at  thorough  Mth  taidfeU. 

Jhid.,  11,  p.  863. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inadvertently  quoted 
the  following  line  as  an  instance  of 
this  sense,  which  belongs  clearly  to 
the  other : 

So  may  the  flnt  of  all  out  fells  be  thine. 

Jotu.  Pan's  Jnniv.  Masque. 

It  means  the  first  skin  or  fleece,  t.  e., 
a  part  of  the  first  fruits,  and  men- 
tioned with  others,  as  promised  to 
Pan.  Jonson  has  it  elsewhere,  in  the 
Masque  of  Gipsies. 
FELL^FFES.  The  felly,  felloe,  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel.  Apparently 
contracted  ftom  felloffe. 

In  hope  to  hew  oat  of  his  bole 
The  feli'ffs,  or  out  parts  of  a  wheele,  that  compassein 
the  whole.  Chapm.  Horn.  II ,  ir,  p.  61. 

FELLON,    or    FELON.      A    boil,    or 

whitlow. 

Where  others  lore  and  praise  my  verses  still, 
Thy  long  black  thumb-nail  aarks  them  out  for  ill ; 
kfellon  take  it,  or  some  whit-flaw  come, 
For  to  unslate  or  to  untile  that  thumb. 

Serriek,  Works,  p.  7S. 

Gerrard  says. 

The  roots  of  asphodill,  boiled  in  dregs  of  wine 
ease  i\ie  felUm,  being  put  thereto  as  a  pultesse. 

B.  I,  eh.  70. 

He  gives  several  other  prescriptions 
for  fel Ions.    A  learned  physician  says. 

The  imposlhamation  which  some  do  c^)! patuirieium, 
and  we  afellon  or  ancome,  is,  &c. 

Mosan's  Pkysiek,  ch.  i,  n.  4,  4  13. 
f  A  little  bay-salt  stamped  small,  mixt  with  tne  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  applied  to  Hfellon,  and  so  used  divers 
times.  Lnpton's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

EL  LOW.     Companion ;  even  a  female. 

I  um  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not.  I'll  die  your  maid,  to  be  joxafeWno 

You  may  deny  me.  Temp.,  iii,  1. 

So  Jephthah's  daughter  desires  to  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  mountains, 
she,  "  and  her  fellows."  Judg.y  xi, 
3/.  And  in  the  common  translation 
of  the  Psalms, 

The  virgins  that  be  \xer  fellows  shall  bear  her  com- 
pany. Ps.  xlv,  16. 

"  The  fellow  with  the  great  belly," 


f 


spoken  of  by  Falstaff,  alluded  pro- 
bably to  some  particular  object,  then 
well  known. 

The  youthful  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  thefMom 
with  the  great  belly,  and  he  is  my  dog.  2Hen.Tr,  i,  SL 

The  fellow  seems  sufficiently  to  mark 
such  an  allusion. 
fA  FELLOW  OF  HIMSELF,  a  felo  de 
se.     The  following  is  one  of  a  juror's 
duties  to  inquire  at  an  inquest. 

Item,  whether  he  is  ^fellow  qfhiuue^not  havins  the 

len 


feare  of  God  before  hu  eies,  wilAilly  did  drowne  him* 

t  goodea  and  cattell  he 
MS.  Stratford  oh  Asom. 


self,  Tea  or  no ;  and  Uien  what  goodea  and  cattell  he 
had  tbe  same  tyme. 


tFELLOWSHIP-PORTERS. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  eostom  among  ihtfelUm- 
ship  porters,  as  an  Ingenious  penon  that  belongs  to 
their  society  informed  me,  which  is  thus :  The  next 
Sunday  after  every  Mid8ummer.day,  they  haveasermon 
preached  to  them,  so  ordered  Inr  an  Act  of  Common* 
umncel,  in  the  parish-church  of  St.  Mary-on-the-hill, 
preparatiTe  to  which,  this  order  is  obsened,  they 
rornish  Uie  merchants  and  their  families  about 
Billiuga-|[ate  with  nosegays  or  poaies  over-night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  ko  firom  their  common  liaU,  or  place 
of  meeting,  in  good  order,  each  having  a  posie  or  nose- 
gay in  his  hand ;  thev  walk  through  the  middle  isle 
to  the  communion-taole,  where  are  two  basons,  and 
every  one  offers  something  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  towards  the  charges  of  the  day.  After  they  nave 
all  past,  the  deputy,  the  merchants,  their  wives, 
children,  and  servants,  do  all  come  in  order  from 
their  seats,  and  bestow  their  offerings  also ;  which  i» 
a  ceremony  of  much  varietv.  I  am  certainly  informed, 
that  the  very  charges  of  their  nosegays  cost  them,  in 
one  year,  not  long  ago,  near  30/. 

Detaune^s  Present  State  of  London,  1681. 

fFELLOWLESS.  Peerless;  without 
fellow  or  equal. 

Whose  well-built  walls  are  rare  nnAfellowless. 

Cnapm.  U.,  ii,  434. 

FELLOWLY.     Sociable,  sympathetic. 

Mine  eyes,  cv'n  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine, 
Fall/<r/toic/y  drops.  Temp.,  v,  1» 

fFELLY,  adv.  and  adj.  Cruel ;  vicious. 

Acham6.    Also  fellv  minded,  cruelly  bent  against, 
prosecuting  extreanily,  bloudily  persecuting,  pursuing 
unto  death  without  remurce,  or  merde.         Votgraxe. 
But  (for  his  sake)  hath  set  at  mutoall  strife 
Serpents  with  serpents,  and  hastrais'd  Uiem  foes 
Which,  unprovoked, /tfUy  them  oppose.      Du  Bartas. 

fFELT.     A  hat. 

A  faire  doke  on  his  backe,  and  on  his  head  nfelt. 

Thynn*s  Deb.  bet.  Pride  and  totcliness. 

fFELTED.     Matted. 

Or  els  verilv,  as  Anaxngoras  aflirmeth,  by  reason  of 
violent  winds  getting  close  wiihin  the  ground  below ;. 
which  when  they  happen  to  hit  and  oeat  upon  the 
sides  thereof,  hu'd  baked  or  felted  together,  finding 
no  way  of  issue,  shake  those  parts  or  the  eurtli  at 
which  they  entred  when  they  m  ere  moist. 

HoUand'a  Ammiatius  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

FELTER'D.  The  same  as  feutred. 
Twisted ;  matted  close  together,  like 
felt ;  entangled.     Feutre  is  felt. 

"Hisfelter'd  locks  that  on  his  bosom  fell. 

On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fkirf.  Tasso,  ir,  7* 

[Chapman,  II.,  iii,  219,  speaks  of  a 
"feltred  ram."] 
See  Feutred. 
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Feltre  is  put  for  Jil f  re,  ox  filter,  by 
Ben  JonsoD,  both  as  a  Terb  and  sub- 
stantive : 

Let  the  water  in  glass  £  be  feltrtd,        Jlekem.,  ii,  3. 
Sir,  please  you, 
Shall  I  not  change  the  feltre  f  Ibid. 

fFEM.     Apparently  for  female. 

Wliiche  are  three  ills  that  mischefe  men. 

To  know  dost  thou  desire  ? 
Have  here  in  few  my  frend  exprest, 

The/m.  the  flud,  the  fire. 

KendalPt  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS,  in  our  early 
dramas,  were  acted  by  boys  or  men. 
If  the  face  did  not  exactly  suit,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  fashion  of 
wearing  masks,  and  then  tiie  actor 
had  only  his  voice  to  modulate. 

Flute.  Kay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a 
beard  oommg.  Quince.  That's  all  one;  you  shall 
play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you 
will.  MiiU.  y.  Dr.,  £  2. 

See  Actresses. 
f FENCE.     Defence;  guard,  or  protec- 
tion. 

His  buckler  prov'd  bis  chiefest/CTi««; 

For  still  the  shepherd's  hook 
Was  that  the  which  king  Alfred  could 

In  no  good  manner  brook. 

KtHff  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 

fFENCE-FABRIC.  A  structure  for  de- 
fence. 

And  now,  when  the  fence-fabrickes  vad  all  devices  else 
requisite  for  a  si^,  were  in  readinesse. 

Jmmianus  Marcdlinut,  1009. 

fFENCE-ROOF.   A  covering  of  defence. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Romans,  although  they  were 
verv  few,  vet  bearing  valiant  hearts,  and  lifted  up 
witn  precedent  victones,  having  set  their  flanks  thicke 
thrust  together,  and  fitted  their  shields  doae  one  to 
another  in  manner  of  Vkfenee-roufe,  stood  tludr  ground 
and  resisted.  jMmuauu  Maretttimu,  1(109. 

fTo  FEND.     To  defend ;  to  keep  off. 

So  mi^ht  we  starve  like  misers  wo-be^on, 
Ajid/end  our  foes  wyth  blows  of  Enghsh  blade. 

Oateotgiu's  Works,  1687. 

FENNE.  Apparently  a  dragon  ;  being 
said  of  that  which  watched  the  golden 
fleece. 

And  that  Uie  waker /(»iii«  Uie  golden  spoyle  did  keepe. 

Turberv.  Ov.  Epist.,  p.  34. 

Topsell,  who  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  this  not  non-deacript,  but 
non-existent  2imv[\9\t  divides  the  Indian 
dragons  into  two  kinds,  '*  the  fenny, 
living  in  the  marshes,"  and  those  in 
the  mountains ;  and  tells  us  wherein 
the  latter  cl.lfer  from  the  **  dragons  of 
thefennes."  Hist,  of  Serpents,  p.  158. 
But  this  hardly  accounts  for  a  dragon 
being  called  A/enne, 
FENNEL  was  generally  considered  as 
an  inflammatory  herb ;  and,  therefore, 
to  eat  confer  and  fennel,  was  to  eat 


two  high  and  hot  things  together, 
which  was  esteemed  an  act  of  liberti- 
nism. 

Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness,  and  he  plays 
at  quoits  well,  and  eats  confer  andfemul. 

2  Hett.  ir,  ii.  4k 

One  of  the  herbs  distributed  by 
Ophelia,  in  her  distraction,  is  fennel, 
which  she  either  offers  to  the  old  as  a 
cordial,  or  to  the  courtiers,  as  an 
emblem  oi  flattery ;  joining  it  with 
columbifies,  to  mark,  that  though 
they  flattered  to  get  favours,  they 
were  thankless  after  receiving  them. 

There's /f^nf/  for  you,  and  columbines. 

Haml,,  vr,  %, 

Fennel  was  certainly  regarded  as  em- 
blematical o{ flattery,  several  instances 
of  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
commentators  ;  to  those,  the  following 
may  be  added : 

Flatter,  I  mean  lie,  little  things  catch  light  minds, 
and  fancie  is  a  worme  that  feedeth  first  M^m  ffnacH. 

Lyly,  Sappho,  ii,  4. 
Fenell  I  meane  for  flatterers. 

Greene's  Ouipfor  an  Upstart  Courtier. 
Some  will  say  that/mni/ris  to  flatter ; 
They  over  teache,  their  tongutm  too  much  do  clatter. 
Verses inpraise of  FenniU and  iroudbint, 
Yates's  iHtties,  Ac,  1563. 
Nor/0iiii«U>finkle  brinz  for  flattery. 
Begot  of  his,  and  fainea  courtesie. 

PhjfaU  Lachrymarvm,  l^Ak. 

See  Columbine. 
fFENNY.     Earthy;  muddy. 

Lord,  what  a  nothing  is  this  little  span, 

We  call  a  man ! 
What/fnny  trash  mauitains  the  smoth'ring  Area 

Of  his  desires  i     Quarles's  Emhl<m*. 

FENOWED.  Mouldy.  A  word  regu- 
larly formed  from  the  ^dJiou,  fennig, 
oxfynig,  of  the  same  sense.  It  was 
afterward  corrupted  into  flnewed,  and 
vinew^d,  Junius  acknowledges /(fTinoir, 
flnnow,  and  vinney,  to  be  the  same,  yet 
unnecessarily  fetches  them  from  dif- 
ferent dialects.  See  Vinew'd  and 
Whinidst.  The  translators  of  the 
Bible,  in  their  excellent  address  to 
the  readers,  speak  of  Scripture,  as 

A  panary  of  wholsome  food,  against  yVncw^t/  traditions. 

Frtface. 
The  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foistv  and 
fenowned  festival.  Dr.  Favour,  cited  by  ^odd. 

Why  H.  Tooke  derived  it  from  the 
verb  fynigean,  rather  than  from  the 
adjective,  its  immediate  origin,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Div.  of  Purley,  ii,  61. 
FEODARY.  One  who  holds  a  feod,  or 
feud,  on  the  tenure  of  feudal  service ; 
probably  pronounced  feudary,  like 
feod.     [The  word  seems  to  be  used 
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generally  by  Shakespeare  in  the  sense 
of  an  accomplice,  or  confederate.] 

A.  We  nre  all  frail.    la.  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  wfcodary,  but  only  he. 

Owe.  aniJ  succeed  by  weakness.       Meat,  for  M.,  ii,  4. 

That  is,  1  think,  **  if  he  is  the  only 
subject  who  holds  by  the  common 
tenure  of  human  frailty.'*  "  Owes," 
i.e.,  possesses,  and  "succeeds  by," 
holds  his  right  of  succession  by  it. 
In  another  passage,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  subordinate  agents  as  a  vassal  to  his 
chief: 

O  damn'd  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  Uiat'a  on  thee.    Senseless  bauble ! 
Art  thou  Kfeodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  Tirgin-like  withont.  Cymbeliiu,  iii,  3. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  mistake,  to 
suppose  ihtit/ederarj/j  in  the  Winter's 
Tfde,  was  meant  for  the  same  word. 
Another  author  has  feodar,  in  three 
syllables,  iorfeodary: 

For  tev'nteen  kings  were  Carthage  feodart. 

Marston's  Wonder  of  Women. 

I  cannot  think  Mr.  Malone*s  law 
officer,  feodary,  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  thought  of  by  Shakespeare, 
occurring  only  in  an  old  act  of  par- 
liament. Feodary  is  explained  by 
Minshew  as  synonymous  with /eo^<wr, 
i.  e.,  feudi  possessor.  He  has  also 
fevdary,  which  he  refers  to  feodary. 
To  FER,  V.  A  word  of  no  meaning, 
seemingly  coined  by  Pistol,  for  the 
sake  of  the  others  which  he  intro- 
duces after  it. 

Master  Fer !  I'll /rr  him,  and  firk  him,  and  ferret  him : 
discuss  the  same  to  him  in  French.  Boy.  I  do  not 
know  the  French  for  fer,  uid  ferret,  and  firk. 

Hen.  F,  iv,  4. 
I  could  hvrtfer'd  and  ferk't,  kc. 

Barret's  Bam  AUev,  lign.  C. 

FERE,  FEERE,  PHEARE,  or  PHEER. 
A  companion,  partner,  husband,  or 
lover.  From  ge/era,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification. 

And  swear  with  me,  at  with  the  woefiil/;rr« 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishononr'd  dame. 

Titus  Andr.,  iv,  1. 

But  faire  Chahssa  to  a  loTelv/irr 

Was  lincked,  and  by  him  haa  many  pledges  dere. 

Therewith  I  choae  him  for  my  lord  and  pheer^ 

Tanered  and  Gism.,  O.  PI.,  ii,  204. 
A  goodly  twaine  to  b«  a  princesse  pkeare. 

Faxrf.  Godf  of  Brill,  it,  47. 

fFERMARY.  An  infirmary,  or  hos- 
pital. 

A  fermarie,  valetadinarinm. 

WUhaUf  DUtumarie,  ed.  1806,  p,  3S0. 

FERN-SEED  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  rendering  persons  invisible. 
The  seed  of  fern  is  itself  invisible; 


therefore,  to  find  it  was  a  magic  ope- 
ration, and  in  the  use  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  its  own  property. 

We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  w«Ik  invisible. 

1  Hen.  IF,  ii.  1. 
Because,  indeed,  I  had 
No  med'cine, sir,  to  go  invisible; 
Ko  fern-seed  in  my  pocket. 

B.  Jons.  New  Inn,  i,  (L 

This  seed  was  to  be  gathered  mysti- 
cally on  some  particular  night : 

Wlicn  coming  nigher,  be  doth  well  discern. 

It  of  the  wond'rous  one-mght-seedina  fern 

Some  bundle  was.    Brovcnt^s  Brit.  Past.,  II,  2,  p.  54. 

tFERNSMUND. 

Is  an  herb  of  some  called  water>fem,  hath  a  triangnlar 
stalk,  and  is  like  polipody,  and  it  grows  in  bogs  and 
hollow  grounds. 

Markham's  Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  1676. 

tFEROUS.     Wild  ;  savage. 

And  in  this  he  had  a  special  aim,  and  hope  also,  to 
establish  Cliristian  laws  among  infidels;  and  by 
domestical,  to  chace  away  those  frrous  and  indomit- 
able creatures  that  infested  the  land. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  I. 

fFERRAQE.     The  toll  at  a  ferry. 

Peage.  Moniepaid  for  passace  oversea, in  a  shippe,  or 
over  the  water  in  a  ferrie :  ferrage  pay.   SotnencUUor. 

fFERRARY.  The  art  of  working  in 
iron. 

And  Urns  resoly'd,  to  Lemnos  she  doth  hie. 
Where  Volcan  workes  in  heavenly /rrrflnV. 

Heywood^s  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
So  took  she  chamber,  which  her  son,  the  god  of 

ferrary. 
With  firm  doors  made.  Chapm.  II.,  jxe, 

fFERRIER.     A  ferry-man. 

Also,  if  any  boteman  or  feriour  be  dwelling  in  the 
ward,  that  taketh  more  for  botemanagc  or  ferian^ 
then  is  ordained.  Calihrop's  Reports,  167UL 

FERRIL,  for  ferule,  appears  only  in 
an  unnecessary  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Seward's,  on  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
The  original  is, 

A  fire  ill  take  her,  does  she  flinch  now  f        Act  iii,  S. 

Had  the  schoolmaster  been  the 
speaker,  there  would  have  been  some 
probability  in  the  conjecture ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  bumpkins.  A  Jire-ill 
take  her,  is,  doubtless,  equivalent  to 
"p— ar  take  her." 
tFERVENCE.     Heat. 

The  son  himself,  when  he  darts  njtB  lasdrioos. 
Such  as  ingender  by  toopiercinc  fervenc*. 

Chapmat^sBev.for  Hon.,  1654. 

FESCUE.  A  wire,  stick,  or  straw, 
chiefly  used  for  pointing  to  the  letters, 
in  teaching  children  to  read.  From 
festuca,  Latin,  in  the  same  sense,  by 
abbreviation,  and  transposition  of  the 
c.  The  French,  by  abbreviation  only, 
made  it  festu.  A  fescue  is  particularly 
and  humorously  described  by  Swift: 

There  is  a  certain  little  instrument,  the  first  of  those 
in  use  with  scholars,  and  the  meanest,  considering  the 
materials,  of  it;  whettMr  it  be  a  Jointof  wheatca  straw 
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|tht  old  ArcftdiaB  pipe),  or  Jntt  three  inches  <tf  dender 
Wire,  or  a  itripped  fiwUier.  or  a  corking  pin.  Fur- 
ttiermore,  this  same  diminutive  tool,  for  tne  poatore 
of  it»  nsiuUy  reclinea  its  head  on  Uie  Uramb  of  Uie 
lij^t  hand,  snstains  the  foremost  finger  npon  its 
■east,  and  is  itself  snpportei  by  the  seoood.  This  is 
ttMnmooly  called  Ajtteiu. 

Worh,  k9  Seott,  vol.  iz.  p.  890. 
Ka¥  then  his  Hodge  shall  leave  the  plough  and  waine. 
And  buy  a  bookeand  go  to  sdioole  againe. 
Ifhy  mooriit  not  he,  as  well  ss  others  done, 
Baaeframbis/efCMtohisLiUleton?  J7c<r<  5>i^IV,3. 

The  style  cf  a  Bundial  has  been  called 
a  fescue,  from  ita  analogous  use  in 
pointing  to  the  hour : 

Thtfiteue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 

Furilan,  iv,  2;  SuppL.  ii,  607. 

t.  e.f   like  a  fescue  pointing  to  the 

alphabet. 

A  BtilU  more  extraordinary  application 

of  the  word  occurs  in  an  old  poet, 

quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  Poole's 

Parnassus. 

And  for  a/«rcM,  she  doth  use  her  tears. 

The  drops  do  tell  her  where  she  left  the  last.     P.  410. 

The  word  occurs  in  Dryden. 
It  is  rather  odd,  that  another  pedago- 
gical instrument  should  have,  in 
French,  a  name  of  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  fescue,  and  yet  have  no 
connection  in  signification  or  etymo- 
logy. This  word  is/eMe-cw/,  a  rod ; 
the  component  parts  of  which  express 
its  use. 
fFESTENNINE.  A  marriage  song  or 
serenade. 

How  came  yon 
To  sins  beneath  the  wmdowf 
KitM.  Mr.  Hearsay 

Told  us  that  Mr.  Meanwell  was  new  married. 
And  thought  it  good  that  we  should  gratifie  him. 
And  shew  our  sdlves  to  him  in  tL/utermine. 

Cartwrufkt's  Ordinary,  1661. 

FBSTINATE,  adj.     Hasty,     Latin. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most 
/<t^'fM<«  preparation.  iMr,  iii,  7. 

It  is  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
old  folios,  which  resid  festivate.     But 
it  seems  indubitable. 
lb  FET.   To  fetch ;  said  to  be  still  used 
in  some  counties. 

Whose  bkwd  iafet  from  fathers  of  war-proof. 

Hen.  r,  iii,  1. 
L  writing  nonght  myself,  will  teach  them  yet 
Their  charge,  and  olBce,  whence  their  wealth  to fet. 

B.  Jont.  Hot.  Art  ofFoetry,  vol.  vii,  189. 
Tbat  looks  ech  houre  when  prooling  shree^-s  will/;/ 
|f|W«fftif  to  ward,  and  of  hu  goods  make  seasure, 
tf  some  untookt  for  gaine  he  hap  to  get. 

Harrmg.  Jriost.,  xxv,  67. 
The  marble/r/  from  Ihr,  and  dearly  bought. 

Ibid,,  xlii.  70. 

It  still  remains  in  some  passages  of 
the  English  Bible.  See  Jerem.,  xxxvi, 
21,  &c. ;  and  Acts,  xxviii,  13.  '*  From 
thence  we  fet  a  compass."     Such 


obsolete  forms  were    not    generally 
changed  in  the  editions  of  the  Bible, 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the   18tli 
century,  nor  then  completely. 
We  find  hUofar-fet,  for  far-fetched. 

Some  far-fet  trick,  good  for  ladies,  some  stale  toy  •« 
other.  Mtdcont.,  O.  PL,  iv,  91 

FETT.  Probably  only  an  error  of  the 
press,  for  frett,  which  commonly 
means  raised  work  or  protuberanci.*, 
in  the  following  passage  of  Drayton  : 

And  told  me  thM  the  bottom  clear. 

Now  layd  with  manv  a /></ 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  bath*d  her  there, 

Wss  Imown  ss  black  as  jet. 

^/o/Cynaui.  p.62i. 

So  Drayton  usesyre//; 

The  yellow  king-cup,  wrought  in  many  a  curioos /Vr/^ 

Pdyod.,  U. 

Fet  is  nowhere  so  used. 
FETTLE,  V.  To  go  intently  upon  any 
business.  Certainly  an  EngHsh  word, 
being  acknowledged  by  our  old  dic- 
tionary-makers. Phillips  has  *'to 
fettle  to,  to  go  about,  or  enter  upon 
a  business.*'  Kersey,  as  usual,  copies 
him.  Coles  has  "  to  fettle,  se  accin- 
gere  ad  aliquid,  agyredior.^*  Of 
uncertain  derivation,  though  it  seems 
like  a  corruption  o£  settle.  It  was, 
probably,  always  a  familiar,  undigni- 
fied word,  and  still  exists  as  a  pro- 
vincial term.  Ray  speaks  of  it  as  in 
common  use  in  the  north,  and  defines 
it,  '^  to  set  or  go  about  anything,  to 
dress,  or  prepare."  Hall  is  the  only 
old  writer  hitherto  quoted  for  it : 

Nor  list  he  now  go  whistuiie  to  the  car. 
But  sella  his  team,  uidfettMk  to  the  war. 

Sat.,  iv,  S. 

I  can  add  Svlvester : 

They  to  their  lout;  hard  journey /f//<iiic  them, 
Leavini;  Samaria  aud  Jerusalem.         Maiden'*  Blvsk. 

Swift  also  used  it,  in  his  directions  to 
servants.  See  Todd. 
In  the  Glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin,  we 
hsise  fettle  explained  as  a  substantive, 
by  •*  dress,  case,  condition." 
FETUOUS,  or,  more  properly,  FETOUS. 
Neat ;  the  same  as  feat,  from  which 
it  is  formed.  Some  of  the  dictionaries 
have  it  fetise.  See  also  Skinner  in 
that  word.  It  is  so  spelt  in  Chaucer. 
See  Feat. 

Upon  this/f/ttOM  board  doth  stsnd 
Something  for  shew-bread ;  and  at  hand,  kc 

Herrick's  Poems,  p.  106w 
Full/r<tM  wu  hire  doke,  as  I  was  ware. 

Cant  T  ProL,  157 

ToFEUTRE.     To   set  close!    ' Feutre\ 
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originally  feultre,  in  French,  is  our 
felt,  or  fur,  worked  into  a  close  mass, 
as  for  hats.  Hence  feutrer^  to  set 
thick  or  close;  and  in  Gavin  Dou- 
glas's translation  of  Virgil, 

'1  hey  fnpter'd  foot  to  foot,  and  man  to  man, 

as  a  translation  of 

Hsrct  pedc  pes  densnaque  viro  vir. 

Ill  Spenser,  it  means  to  fix  the  spear 
in  rest,  probably  from  setting  it  close, 
and  holding  it  so: 

His  speare  hcfiutrcd,  and  at  him  it  bore. 

F.  Q,,  IV.  iv.  45. 

In  this  usage  it  seems  to  have  been 
technical,  for  it  is  found  in  the  prose 
History  of  King  Arthur. 
In  the  0.  PI.,  vol.  i,  p.  8S,  the  word 
feutre.d  occurs,  but  so  obscurely  used, 
that  the  context  throws  no  light  on 
its  meaning. 
FEWMETS  (hunting  term).  The  dung 
of  a  deer. 

For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
Ilis  fraying8,/nrm^/«,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

Called  al so  fewm ish ing» : 

}Ie  [the  buck]  makes  his  fewmishinga  in  divers  man- 
ners  and  foims,  as  the  hart  doth. 

GnUl,  Recreation,  p.  77,  8to. 

FEWNESS  AND  TRUTH.  A  quaint, 
affected  phrase,  meaning  in  few  words 
atid  true, 

FewnfM  and  truth,  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  enibrnc'd,  &c. 

Meca.for  M.,  i,  5. 

FEWTERER.  A  term  of  the  chase, 
explained  a  dog-keeper,  or  one  who 
lets  them  loose  in  the  chase ;  and  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French,  vautrier,  or 
vaultier. 

Or  perhaps  stumble  upon  a  yeoman  feuterer,  as  I  do 
now.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  ofH.,  ii,  3. 

Puntarvolo  is  so  called  there,  because 
he  stands  holding  his  dog: 

A  dry  nurse  to  his  coughs,  a  fncterer, 

To  such  a  nasty  f.Uow.    B.  J- Fl.  Tamer  T.,  ii,  2. 

Alluding  to  the  treatment  of  dogs  in 
a  kennel,  it  is  said. 

If  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman  pkeuterer,  feed  us  first, 
Aud  walk  us  after.  Mms.  Ficlure,  v,  1. 

In  some  editions  it  is  foolishly  printed 
phenterer.     In  the  Maid  of  Honour, 
ii,  2,  it  is  used  as  a  mere  term  of 
contempt,  for  slave,  or  menial. 
To  FIANCE,  for  to  affiance.    To  betroth. 

To  have  the  daugliter  of  the  earle  of  Leyccstcr,  his 
faucrd  wife,  dtrlivered  to  hyin.  Jlolin^h.,  vol.  ii.  A  a  5. 
John,  kini?  of  Scotlandc,  pancrlk  his  sonne,  Edward 
Bullion,  with  the  daughter  of  Cliarles  du  Valoys. 

Ibid.,  C  c  4. 

See  Todd. 


FICO.  A  fig,  a  term  of  reproach.  See 
Fig. 

Convey  the  wise  it  call.  Steal !  fob,  a  jico  for  the 
l^rase.  Mer.  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

Behold  next  I  see  contempt,  giving  me  the  jico  with 
his  thombe  in  his  mouth.  WiC»  Misery,  sign.  D  4. 
And  yet  the  lyc,  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a 
fruit  as  iXia  jico.  B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  his  H.,  i. 

See  Ram  Alley,  O.  PL,  v,  458. 
fPlCT,  adj.     Fictitious. 

Propliets  of  things  to  come  the  truth  predict  t 
But  poets  of  things  past  write  false  and/c/. 

Owen's  Epigrcans,  trtoul.  by  Harvey. 

The  adverb  also  occurs. 

When  in  the  temple  m  ith  the  rest  you  pray. 

You  two,  not  jictly,  Abba,  Father,  say.  Ibid, 

fFIDDLE  CUM-FADDLE.  Nonsense; 
what  we  now  call  fiddle-faddle. 

Boys  must  not  be  their  own  choosers,  colonel,  they 
must  not  'ifaith;  they  have  their  sympathies  and 
fiddle-come-faddles  in  their  brain,  and  know  not  what 
they  would  ha'  themselves. 
„,  „  Cou;ley*s  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street. 

FIERCE.     Sudden,  precipitate. 

Th\9  fierce  abridgement 
Ilath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.  Cyn^.,  v,  6. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temp'rate  order  in  ao  fierce  a  cause, 
l>oth  want  example.  King  John,  iii,  4. 

Ben  Jonson  has 

And,  Lupus,  for  yoviferce  credulity. 
One  fit  him  with  a  pair  of  larger  ears. 

Poetaster,  r,  8. 

FIG,  TO  GIVE  THE.  An  expres- 
sion  of  contempt  or  insult,  which 
consisted  in  thrusting  the  thumb 
between  two  of  the  closed  fingers,  or 
into  the  mouth ;  whence  Bite  the 
THUMB.  The  custom  is  generally 
regarded  as  being  originally  Spanish. 
According  to  some  authors,  it  con- 
veyed an  insulting  allusion  to  a  con- 
temptuous punishment  inflicted  on 
the  Milanese,  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  in  1162,  when  he  took 
their  city.  See  Minshew,  who  quotes 
Munster  and  Krantz  for  it,  and  several 
French  books  on  Proverbs,  as  Ma- 
tinees Senonoises,  No.  85.  But  this 
has  much  the  air  of  a  fable,  and  the 
Spanish  expression  for  it,  Dar  una 
higa^  does  not  support  it;  for  higo 
is  a  fig,  not  At^ay  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  caused 
the  error  or  equivoque ;  and  the  same 
exists  in  Italian.  The  real  origin, 
I  presume,  may  be  found  in  Steevens 
and  Pinedo's  dictionaries,  under  Higa: 
and,  in  fact,  the  same  phrase  and 
allusion  pervaded  all  modern  Europe. 
A»,  Far  lefiche,  Ital. ;  Faire  lafigue, 
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Fr. ;  Die  feigen  weiten.  Germ.;  De 
vyght  tetten,  Uiiti'li.  See  Du  Cange, 
ill  Fkka.  See  Mr.  Deuce's  lUustra- 
tious,  vol.  i,  p.  492,  &c. 
A  Jig  for  you  ia  slill  kaown  as  a 
familiar  cxpreaiion  of  contempt ;  and 
tnuat  Imve  ariBeii  from  the  other,  u 
figs  were  never  bo  common  here  as  to 
be  proverbially  worthless. 
Be  this  as  it  mny,  the  pcrsuasioa  that 
the  fig  was  of  Spaoish  origin  wai 
here  very  prevalent.  Hence  Pistol 
■ajB. 

A  A^  for  thj  fricDdihip! 

The  fy  of  Sjuun.  Urn.  V,  Ui,  8. 

And  again, 


Tolnljr  Hope  utlDc. 
And  far  u  lokcn  lOtee  Kude 
A  dolinii  (o  efsprwnr. 

VIp.  Fuiu.  Jrl  a/Ftallerf.  C  *. 

But  there  was  a  worse  kind  of  Spani»A 
fig,  the  notorioDsnesB  of  which,  per- 
haps, occanioned  some  confusion,  ao 
that  one  fi^  v|aa  mistaken  for  the 
other.  This  was  the  poisoned  fig, 
employed  in  Spain  as  a  secret  way  of 
destroying  an  obnoiioua  person.  To 
this  fatal  fig  many  passages  unequi- 
Tocally  refer. 

One  1(0  Kiidi  him  to  Entnu. 

Siirlig.  Brol 


d<Uy. 


lii.  p.  37. 
i)n..d.  PI.,  11,31*. 


Ai  111  oar  Sptniafyi 

Whether  Pistol  refers  st  all  to  this 
kind  of  fig,  may  be  doubted.  Mr. 
Sleevens  thought  he  did.  The  Spa- 
nish poitoned  fig  waa  proverbiiO  also 
in  France.  See  Lea  lllustres  Pro- 
verbes.  torn,  ii,  p.  58. 
fFIG'S-END.      For  a  thing   of  small 

ruBii  Juun  uop  FDitrim:  1  ■ill  ml  fat  tfy'ind 
tar  i(.  »-irl>Mli-  IHrliimurf,  cd.  16H  l>.  *>T. 

t7\)  FIG.     To  fidget  about. 

nut  •inrr  1  tnAU'd  truoi  m;  IroUrr  idull 

Aiid>sJ  iilBul  fnm  «alci  f«K  miillv  ilmt. 

fFIG-SUNDAY.  A  popular  name  f.r 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  desire  to 
eat  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  on  his  way 


from  Bethany  on  the  MuuJuy  fuUoff- 
iiig. 
FIGENT.  A  faraitiar  term,  not  ac- 
knowledged, as  far  as  1  hare  found, 
by  any  of  the  diclionarieji  or  glossa- 
ries of  provincial  terms.  If  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  spoken  figent 
(with  the  t  shori),  it  will  be  evidenily 
of  ihc  saihe  origin  m  fidget;  and  uill 
then  nicHU  fidgety,  rettlean,  &c., 
which  well  enongh  suits  the  comic 
passaKCS  where  it  occurs. 

A  Ih  tie  jfVxl' till  "S'  B- 1  n.  Lilllt  fV.  I.,  iii,  1 

A  girl,  who  is  asked  what  courting  is, 
describes  her  lover  as   being    rather 

Filth,  Dolliing.  but  he  wu  lomcvhnt  jf^/iii  vith  bit. 

In  the  comedy  of  Eastward  Hoe  it  is 
applied  to  memory  and  wit : 

6.  Sliehl.  God  IdrviiE  me,  vbat  ■  kind  of  fynl 
neiiiorT  i»ce  von  I    Sir  F.  Nay,  then,  whU  kind  ul 
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lere  uiuteadgviW  suit  both  speeches. 
If  you  call  it  ftgent,  which  ia  more 
regular,  the  derivation  will  not  be  so 

FIGGUM.  Conjectured  b^  Mr. OifTord 
to  be  a  popular  term  for  the  jugglers' 
trick  of  spitting  fire.  One  character 
says  of  Fitidottrel, 

O  00.  he  pbjiitjfOTM. 
The  detil  IB  the  mulhor  of  irirlua  jfdjnnb 

B.  J<mt.  Srn'l  iitmJti.T,^ 

The  marginal  direction,  in  the  origi- 
nal, subjoins,  "  Sir  Poule  interprets 
figgum  to  be  a  juggler's  game."  The 
interpretation,  therefore,  is  veryplau- 
aihle.  The  same  sound  critic  con- 
sidi'TS  the  whole  scene  as  a  burlesque 
of  the  tricks  played  by  Darrel  and 
Snmers,  and  exposed  by  bishop 
Ilarsnct.  Filtdottrel  represents  the 
hoy  Somers.  This  is  also  highly  pro- 
bable. Figgum,  as  a  game,  is  not 
known. 


IGllTS.     In  navigation; 

fWr  nhiTrin  mm  nil/ rcitrr  lliemeeJ™,  md  jtl 
HIT  tlinr  una.  tkiUift-t  Warli  of  Wtrtl. 

So  also  Florio,  in  Paveiata  ; 

A  |iueudv.    Uh  (Ai  fgUt  in  ■  lUp,  or  Iha  uHinc 


ntii  upfCT  dcckrt,  bU  trin'd  lod  pnJdi'l  out 

Willi  a\mmaJ!SlVit<tinati\\l  abont. 

En^nd^i  ttiu.  15S8,  in  Mirr.for  Mmfit..  SU. 

C)>|i  OB  DIOK  Hill ;  puno<  ^  Up  witi  jeu  jlyUf, 

mj-pnw.  "«!,,  pr.  r.,li,l. 

While  X  titn  nMslo  endure  i  tcmpeiil. 
Atid  lirnr  my  f fill  out  bnmlr,  till  m^  tuU« 
Wbiatlcd  i'  Ui'  wind,  vid  held  inimt  ill  vnlhen. 
Btn  Fairml^  U,  1. 

Miyl-«.ffw 

TKIi  pinck,  thii  painted  roiit,  thii  coctle-bott, 
TohHE  her  f gill <yat,mAdtte  me.  friendt, 
A  veil  knmiii  man  of  wiir.  /iii.,  ITmu'j  frue,  ii,  0. 

It  haa  been  quoted  from  Dryden  &Iro. 
tFlGLlN.     The  dimioutiTe  of  fig. 

J.  I  bait  in  mt  lelfe  dailv «  sreit  duin  to  thcM 
flnin.  or  f.lj!tF;i«. 

K  They  nomiih  more  thtn  luii  other  Fmit,  (he; 
queodi  thinl.  dischuge  the  breut.  raltcn,  he. 

tFIGURE-FLlNGER.     An  astrolo^r. 


SoKlaiJl,  JCuEC  ofSfada  mJ  itiuui^. 

FILE.     Liat,  catalogue,  number. 

Tlie  [reiler/b  of  the  lubjed  held  tha  dnketoba 

xOutU 

. e»ijg.t/t. 

FtuulUaf,  Lui.,  I,  I,  I. 

iiwemeiipHolOK, 
Our  (hantcler  vid  difliinction,  and  itoop 

"'""""^  '  "suJ^^DoMttf.  Bar.  i.  i»,  p.  M. 

In  Macbeth,  iii,  1,  "the  valued _)fte," 
means  the  liat,  with  accounts  of  the 
»alue  of  each  in  it.  So  aftervards, 
"  1  have  A  file  of  all  the  gentry,"  v,  2. 
To  FILE,  was  used  for  to  poliah,  end 
was  very  often  applied  to  the  tongue 
of  a  delicate  speaker. 

And  wlicn  Uum  eoni'it  th>  Ule  ta  Ml, 
amoUh  out  Iky  longuB  wAhfiUd  talk. 

M.  fui.  PilgT^  Soppl.,  I,  TM. 
The  ilj  deceiter.  Gnpld.  Ihua  beguird 
The  iiDiple  daniKl  wilh  tatijflciflonnie. 

ndif,  hug,  Ti,  71. 
Tliereto  hit  lubtile  engiu  he  doe*  hciid, 
His  pnctick  wilt,  aiid  his  Ivfre-fyled  lonrnB. 

Ben  Jonaon,  therefore,  prays  that  the 
king  may  be  delivered 

11^  of  piiiuei'and  n'  itiie. 

Mtifuc  rfOifldl,  to).  IJ.  p.  113. 

To  FILE.     Contracted  from  to   defile, 
by  dropping  the  firat  syllable,  and  in 

significBtion  the  same, 
ir  It  t«  ». 

fbr  BuiQUn'i  iasoelKTc  I  i!rJ  n*  mind. 

Wut ,  lil,  1. 
fir  thai  lame  war  the  direfull  ilamei  do  drive 
Their  moaintlaU  chuett.jU'i  *ith  niiU  blood. 


I?  FIM 

He  eali'd  hii  faUitr  ilUaui.  aad  me  itnuinct, 
A  >oid  thai  1  abhor  to  A<  mj  lipa  wltb. 

JEmwir-f^u..  O.  Fl.,  It.  U8. 
Aa  not  toj(£f  my  handa  in  nUaio'a  huod. 

Uurriii  efM.  Mmtt^  O.  Fl.,  1. 1110. 
Bach  rmlla  vherebr  both  eaiu  and  aii«  ye  fiU. 

«!«■,/«■  jlfv.,P-«». 

FILL,  now  called  THILL.  [TAUl  was 
the  correct  old  word  alao.]  The 
ahafU  of  a  cart  or  w  -^  -     • 

the  reeding  of  the  c 
folio  of  TroiluB  and  Cressida,  in  the 
following  passage,  and  ia  undoubtedly 
the  genuine  word;  as  the  ezpresaion, 
"  draw  backward,"  proves. 

itlrd  well  pot  yon  i'  tbejCUi.  lii,  2. 

In  the  first  quarto  it  is ///m;  in  the 
first  [o\io,fiU.  Filet,  which  modern 
editors  have  preferred,  as  supposing  it 
a  military  phrase,  appesred  first  in 
tbe  folio  of  1632,  t.  «.,  the  second. 
So  also  we  should  read  fill-hor*e  in 
the  following  : 

Thou  halt  gotten  mere  hiii  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin, 
myjUI-iofH,  haa  on  hia  tail.  Mir.  ofFn..  ii,  3. 

The  first  folio  has  pkil-horie ;  the 
second,  and  the  quartos,  by  en  evident 
blunder,  pil-horse.  Both  readings  are 
supported  by  other  anthoritiea. 

Give  TOD  the  fore  horae  place,  and  I  will  he 
1'  th' iWj.  Wemim  •mr  Find,  ISSS,  cit.  St. 

Aequunt  yon  with  Jock,  the  rorehoiae,  and  Fibb,  tlie 
/tiUit,  ic. 

Hcyw.  aad  SaxL  fbrliHH  ii  St*  tad  Land,  eil.  St. 

It  is  cited  by  Johnson,  from  Mor- 
timer's Husbandry,  which  ahows  that 

fFILLI NO-STONES.    In  masonry; 

ThejUtia^-tloKf,  mhbiih  conTejed  helwene  the  Iwii 
Mlaidea  of  a  waU  in  the  middeale  thireor. 

X<>UK(aIlH',lSW. 

tFINATIVE.    ConclusiTe. 

Sichard  had  no  aoono  Ihna  added  hiajiaatiH  ooDclo- 
aiou,  bnt  we  mi)[ht  aodainly  heaie  a  hmd  and  pitteoua 

Crrflu'j  Una  toUfiim  Hfmm  and  BiU,  IBM. 

tFINS.  The  eyelids.  The  word  is  so 
used  by  Webster  (Duchess  of  Malfi) 
and  Marston  (Malcontent,  i,  1). 

FINCH-EGO.  Evidently  meant  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  being  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  railer  Thersites.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Mr.  Steevens  says  that  hfinch't  egg 
is  retnarkebty  gaudy.  If  ao,  it  may 
be  equivalent  to  coxcomb.  See  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  t,  1.  But  what  finch  did 
Mr.  Steevens  mean?  The  chaffinch, 
bnlfinch,  and  goldfinch,  have  all  ef^ 
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of  a  bluish-white,  with  purplish  spots 
or  stripes.     There  is  no  bird  simply 
called  Kjinch, 
To  FINE.     To  adorn,  to  make  fine. 

To  fine  his  title  with  some  shew  of  trath, 
Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  nau^it. 

Sett,  V,  I,  «• 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  make  an  end  of:  Jine 
was,  and  yet  is  sometimes,  used  for 
end. 

Time's  office  is  io  fne  the  hate  of  foes. 
To  cat  up  error  by  opinion  bred. 

Sh.  Rape  ofLucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  627. 

It  can  hardly  mean  to  refine,  as  that 
word  will  not  well  bear  the  sense  of 
to  soften  or  relax. 
FINELESS,  for  endless ;  used  by  Shake- 
speare. Fifie  was  formerly  more  used 
for  end  than  it  is  now  ;  as,  in  fne,  &c. 

But  riches  fnelrts  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Olkello,  m,  3. 

FINEW.  Mouldiness,  or  mustiness. 
Coles  has  it,  ^^Jinew,  Sitits,  mucor.^* 
Kersey  explains  it  •  by  mouldiness,  or 
hoariness.  See  Hoar.  Minshew 
derives  it  Uomfinegian,  Saxon,  of  the 
same  signification.     See  also  Vinew. 

FINEW'D.  Mouldy.  ''Mucidus,  «7u 
sentuSt*  Coles. 

A  fcouldicr's  hands  must  oft  be  died  with  goare, 
Lest,  starkc  with  rest,  thcyyfitnc'J  waxe,  and  hoare. 

Mirror  for  Mag.^  p.  417> 

See  Fen  OWED. 
tFlNGER.     To  fork  the  fingers  at  any 
one  was  a  mark  of  contempt. 

His  wife 
Ilaving  observ'd  these  speeches  all  her  life, 
Beliiiid  \i\m  forks  her  fingers,  and  doth  cry, 
To  none  but  you,  I'de  do  this  courtesie. 

Witta  ReerealioMt  1654. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  a 
wet  finger  in  the  following  passage  is 
not  quite  clear. 

He  darting  an  eye  upon  them,  able  to  confound  a 
thousand  conjurors  in  their  own  circles,  tliough  with 
a  Ket  finger  tlicy  could  fetch  up  a  little  divell. 

Dekker,  A  Strange  Jlorse-Hace,  1613,  sig.  D  S. 

FINGERS,  SWEARING  BY.  A  custo- 
marv  oath. 

By  these  ten  ends  offiesh  nnd  blood  I  sweare. 

Death  of  Hob.  H.  of  Hunt.,  K  8. 

See  Ten  Commandments. 
fFINIAL.     An  architectural   term — a 
•    pinnacle. 

And  if  lir  findenot  in  one  edifice 

All  aiiswrrnble  to  his  oueint  device; 

Fnini  this  fair  palace  tlicn  he  takes  his  front. 

From  that  hisfininh ;  here  he  learns  to  mount 

II  is  curious  stiurs,  there  finds  he  frise  and  comish. 

And  other  places  other  pecces  furnish; 

.\iid  so,  selecting  everywhere  the  best, 

Doih  thirty  mockls  in  one  house  digcit    Dm  BmrUu. 


tFINIFY.     To  make  fine. 

The  printer's  profRt.  not  my  pride. 

Hath  this  idea  finify*d. 

For  he  ptish'd  out  the  merrie  pay. 

And  Mr.  Gaywood  made  it  py. 

OeeasioH^s  Offtrina,  1654. 
All  the  morning  he  wasteth  in  finifying  his  "body  to 
please  her  eye.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

tFINIT.     A  limit. 

And  soe  wee  early  ended  cur  fifth  wcekca  tmvell  with 
Uie /?m7  of  that  sueere,  at  the  noble  city  of  Bristow 

Its,  Lansd.,  211 

FINSBURY.  A  manor,  north  of  Moor- 
fields,  famous  for  the  exercise  of 
archers,  now  covered  with  buildings, 
except  one  spot ;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given : 

In  1498,  certiiin  grounds,  consisting  of  gardens,  or- 
chards, &c.,  on  the  north  side  of  Chiswell.street,  and 
called  Bunhill,  or  Bunhill-fields,  within  the  nianw  of 
Finsbunj,  were  by  the  mayor  and  commoDHlty  of 
London  converted  into  a  large  field,  containing  eic%  en 
acres  and  eleven  perches,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
tiie  ArtiUtry  Ground,  for  their  train-bands,  archers, 
•ud  other  military  citizens  to  exercise  in. 

Enticie*  Hi*t.,  i.  441. 

Stowe  says  it  was  called  Finsbury 
field,  and  that  here  it  was  where  they 
usually  shot  at  twelvescore. 

And  givest  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths,  as  if 
thou  never  walk'd'st  further  than  FiHsbnry, 

1  Hen.  IF,  iii,  1. 
Becaose  I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company 
with  none  but  the  archers  of  Fitubury. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  H.,  i,  1. 
Nay,  sir,  stand  not  you  fix'd  here,  like  a  stake  in 
Finsbury,  to  be  shot  at.  B.  Jons.  Bartk.  Fear,  v,  6. 
tYea,  the  most  exccrementarie  dislikers  of  learning 
are  srowne  so  valiant  in  impudence,  that  now  they  set 
up  their  faces  (like  Turks)  of  grav  paper,  to  be  spet  »t 
for  silver  game  in  Finsburie  tielis. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1593. 

FIRCUG.  A  corrupted  word,  or  false 
print,  which  criticism  has  not  yet  set 
right;  it  evidently  means  something 
dangero  u  s .  Firecock  and  firelock  have 
heen  conjectured. 

March  off  amain,  within  an  inch  of  a  fircgg^ 
Turn  me  on  the  toe  like  a  weathercock, 
KiU  every  day  a  Serjeant,  for  twelve  months. 

B.  #•  Fl.  Wit  unthout  M.,  ii,  1. 

Either  conjecture  is  better  than  non- 
aense. 
fFIRE-BALLS.     Inflammable  missiles. 

Fiery  darts,  or /re  6a/#,  and  such  like  harmefull  things 
that  be  throwne.  Nomenclator. 

tFIRE-BRIEF.  Letters  sent  round  to 
the  parishes  to  beg  collections  for 
sufferers  by  fires. 

We  laugh  at  fire-briefs  now,  although  they  be 
Commended  to  us  by  his  m^esty  i 
And  'tis  no  treason,  for  we  cannot  guess 
Why  we  should  pay  them  for  their  nappinesa 

Cartvright's  Poems,  IMl 

tFIRE-COAL.     A  live  coal. 

On  a  Candle. 
Here  lies  (I  wot)  a  little  star 
Tliat  did  belong  to  Jupiter, 
Which  from  him  Prometheui  itole^ 
And  with  ila>r«OMi«. 
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Or  this  is  that  I  mean  to  handle. 
Here  doth  he  a  farthing  candle. 

mtU  Reerfations,  1654. 

FIREDRAKE.  A  fiery  dragon ;  draco 
ignens. 

It  may  be,  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now,  but  'Iwih 
Grow  to  Vifiredrakt  preseutly. 

B.  #•  Fl.  Begg.  Bush,  ▼,  1. 

So  Drayton : 

Bv  the  hissing  of  the  make, 

The  rustling  of  iht  fire-draie.    Nymphidia. 

Also  a  fiery  meteor,  particularly  the 
ignis  fatuus,  or  Will  o*  the  wisp. 

Who  should  be  lamps  to  comfort  out  our  way, 
And  not  like  fire-drakes  to  lead  men  astrnv. 

Mi*,  of  Inf.  Mar.,  0.  K,  v,  109. 
A  moon  of  light 
In  the  noon  of  night. 
Till  the  fire-drake  has  o'ergone  yon. 

B.  Jons.  Gipt.  Met.,  vol.  ri,  79. 
Ficrv  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by 
firfdrakfs,  or  ijcnes  fatui,  which  lead  men  often  in 
fiumiHa  et  praeipitia.  Burt.  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  46. 

Jocularly,  for  a  man  with  a  red  face : 

Tliat/rr(/ral-0  did  I  hit  three  tiroes  on  the  head,  and 
three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me. 

Hen.  VIII,  V,  3. 

Some  sort  of  fireworks  appear  also  to 
have  been  so  called.  The  following 
seems  to  describe  a  rocket : 

But,  \\]Ltfiredrake*, 
Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell 

Middleton*$  Five  Gallants. 

The  alchemist's  man  is  called  his^fr^- 
drake^  probably  from  working  so 
much  in  the  fire : 

That  is  \\\%  fire-drake, 
Ilis  lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  bis  coals. 

B.  Jons.  Ale.,  ii,  1 . 

Fire-men  were  also  c?\\^di  fire-drakes. 
fFI RE-FLASH.     A  flash  of  lightning. 

Brutish  Tliunderbolt;  or.  Feeble  Ftrffiask  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  aeainst  Henrie,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Henry, 
Prince  of  Oonde,  translated  by  C.  Fetherstone. 

Title,  dated  1586. 

fFIRE-FORK.  The  implement  for 
dressing  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 

Kfire-forke,  furca  ignaria. 

mthaW  IHctionarie,  ed.  1606,  p.  185. 
Item  3  aundeyems,  Vifyerfercke,  a  fyer  panne,  and  a 
paire  of  tonges,  xxd.  Inventory,  1536. 

fFI  RE-HOOK.  An  implement  for  pul- 
ling down  houses,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  fire. 

Hama,  Digest.  Instmmcntum  arcendis  restingnen- 
disque  incendiis  arcommodum.  A  firekooke,  such  as 
they  occupy  to  pull  downe  houses  set  on  tire. 

Nomenclator. 

fFIREHOT.    Hot  as  fire. 

Tbose  pretty  faggots  which /rrAo/  being  eat 

In  a  cw\.  morning,  scarce  would  make  one  sweat 

Scots  Fkilomylkie,  1616. 
Tliis  revolted  buitor  full  soberly  incensed  tlie  king, 
fire-kote  of  himselfe,  presuming  also  upon  his  creat 
fortune.  Holland's  Ammian.  Marcel.,  1609. 

FIRE-NEW.  Newly  come  from  the 
fire  ;  said  originally  of  things  manu- 
factured in  metal.  Afterwards  applied 
to  all  things  new,  as  we  now  say. 


with  less  eyident  meaning,  bran-new ; 
which,  however,  is  explained  brand- 
new.  The  two  words  are  thus  brought 
together. 

And  witli  some  excellent  \c%\a  fire-new  from  the  mint, 
you  should  have  bang'd  the  youth  into  dumbness. 

Ttoel.  N.,  iii,  2. 
Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert. 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Bich.  Ill,  i,  3. 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Loce*4  L.  L.,  i,  1. 

See  also  Lear,  v,  3. 
fFI  RE-PAN.      A  moveable  receptacle 
for  a  fire  ;  a  chafing-dish. 

Ignis  receptaruluni,  quod  tempestatefri^ida  tmnsfcrri 
potest,  pmnas  candcntes  continens.  quod  hixlie  i-t 
fcrreum  et  fictile  in  usu  eat.  licschaut.  X  fire  pun, 
such  is  used  in  barbers  shops  and  others,  in  cold 
weather.  Nuinriicfutor. 

The  place  where  fire  is  mode,  as  a  harth  moveable  or 
ti  fire-panne,  focus. 

WitkaW  IHctionarie,  cd.  1G08,  p.  183. 

tFI  RE-POT.  An  inflammable  missile 
used  in  sea-fights. 

The  Portugals  seeing  them  still  stand  away,  came 
both  alKwrd  of  us,  the  one  in  the  one  quartet,  and 
eulr.d  at  least  100  of  their  men,  Xuw'xn'f  fire -pots,  and 
the  other  in  the  other,  and  divers  sorts  of  liru  workes 
upon  our  decks,  the  frigots  (as  many  as  could  Ive 
•  afiout  us)  threw  fire-pots  in  at  the  ports,  and  stucke 
tire  pikes  in  her  sides ;  iill  which  (by  the  great  mercy 
and  assistance  of  God)  wc  still  put  out. 

Taylor's  Workes,  16.30. 

fFIRE-STEEL  and  FIRE-STONE  were 
the  ordinary  names  of  the  steel  and 
flint  used  for  striking  fire. 

A.  fire-steels  wherewith  to  strike  fire  out  of  a  flintc. 

Nomenclator,  1 585. 
K.  fire-stone  to  strike  fire  with,  silex. 

Hlthals'  Bictionarir,  ed.  1608,  p.  206. 

A  FIRK.  A  trick,  or  quirk;  or,  per- 
haps, freak. 

Sir,  leave  ihi»  firk  of  law.  or  by  this  Ught 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PL,  v,  467. 
Why  this  was  such  afirk  of  piety 
I  ne'er  heard  of.  IFits,  0.  PL,  viii,  498. 

lb  FIRK.  To  beat;  said  to  be  from 
/erio,  Latin. 

I'll  fer  him,  Bxid  firk  him,  and  ferret  him. 

Hen.  r,  if,  4 
Nay,  I  will>fr* 
My  silly  novice,  as  he  was  never  firk^d 
Since  niidwives  bound  his  noddle. 

Rant  A.,  O.  PL,  v,  466. 

Mr.  Steevens  justly  observed,  that 
this  word  was  so  licentiously  used, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning. 

f  And  when  you  have  spoke,  at  end  of  every  speedi, 
Not  minding  the  reply,  you  tume  you  round 
As  tumblers  doe;  when  betwixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind,  by  firking  up  their  breeches. 

Brome's  Antipodes,  1640. 

To  FIRM.  To  confirm.  This  usage 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
obsolete,  being  employed  by  Dryden 
and  Pope;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
ventured  by  a  modern  writert 
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Tour  wishes  blest: 
Jove  knocks  bis  chin  ajcsiDst  bis  breast 
And  Jiniu  it  with  the  rest. 

B.  Jons.  Masque  of  Aug.,  vi,  136. 
CvDna,  as  Marius  and  tlie  rest  arree. 
nrme  the  edicte.  and  let  it  pass  Tor  me. 

Lodge's  Wounds  of  Civ.  W»r,  Y  S. 

fFIRMENTIVB.  Affirmative.  Hey^ 
wood,  1556. 

FIRST-BORN  OF  EGYPT.  Dr.  John- 
son Bays  that  this  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  high-born  persons;  but 
it  has  not  been  met  with,  except  in 
the  following  passage : 

I'll  |;o  sleep,  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail  against  all 
\ht  first-bom  of  Egyft.  As  jfou  like  it,  it,  6. 

Perhaps  Jacques  is  only  intended  to 
say,  that,  if  he  cannot  sleep,  he  will, 
like  other  discontented  persons,  rail 
against  his  betters, 
f  FISH.     Proverbial  phrase. 

Fresh  fish  and  new  come  gnests  smell  by  that  time 
they  be  tliree  dayes  old. 

mihals*  Diclumary,  ed.  1634^  p.  577. 

fFISHER'S  FOLLY.  What  we  now 
call  a  shooting  or  fishing  box;  a 
country  house  for  one  who  dwells  in 
the  city. 

As  one  who  had  taken  a  surfeit  of  the  city  has  built 
himselfe  a  new  fisher's  folly  in  the  countrey. 

BraithKoIrs  Survey  of  History,  1S8S. 

fFISHFUL.     Abounding  in  fish. 

We  went  next  to  that  strong,  spacious  and  stately 
cutle  scituated  close  upon  the  banke  of  that  famous, 
swift-i^liding.  AndfishfuU  river  of  Trent.    Lansd.,  913. 
Much  like  a  bird,  which  'bout  the  shores  and  sides 
QtfishfuU  rocks,  with  Iioverings  smoothly  glides 
Abo?e  the  wares,  about  the  banks. 

Virgil,  by  nears,  1639. 

fib  FISK.     To  frisk  or  jump  about. 

Then  in  a  care,  then  in  a  field  of  com. 
Creeps  to  andfiro,  vadfisketh  in  and  out. 

Dm  Barloi. 
His  roryng  eyes  rulde  to  and  fro, 
"Refiskyng  fine  did  mincyog  go. 

KenduWs  Flowers  uf  Epigramwies,  1677. 

FISKE.  A  notorious  cheat,  connected 
with  Foreman,  and  others.  See 
Bbetnob.  Often  mentioned  by  Lilly 
the  astrologer.  Possibly  the  evil 
repute  of  his  name  might  lead  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  to  make  La  FUke 
one  of  "five  cheating  rogues"  (so 
described  in  the  dramatis  persomxi) 
introduced  in  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Bloody  Brother.  He  is  described  as 
an  astrologer, 

And  then  La  FUke, 
The  niirar  of  Us  time;  'twas  he  that  set  it 

Aetir.l. 

(viz.»  the  astrological  figure.) 
In  the  next  scene  we  find  him  dealing 
out  the  imposing  jargon  of  astrology, 
to  cheat  hia  costomer. 


Fiske  is  also  mentioned  by  Butler : 

And  ni|;h  an  ancient  obelisk 

Was  rau'd  by  bim,  found  out  by  Flsk. 

Uudibr.,  part  ii,  cant,  iit,  I  401 

Where  the  note  tells  us,  from  tlie  in- 
formation of  Lilly  aforesaid,  that 
Fiske  was  born  near  Framlingham,  in 
Su£Polk,  and  that  he  died  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  life ;  with  a  few  other 
particulars. 
tFISTICUFFS.  Boxing;  fighting  with 
the  fists. 

But  thou  art  excellent  at  these  windy  pofTes, 
And  darst  eucouDter  boyes  Aifisticuffes. 

Tayhr^s  Workrs.  16S0. 

FIT.  A  division  of  a  song,  or  dnnce. 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  fully  explained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy*8 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  But 
what  can  it  have  to  do  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ? 

Well,  my  lord,  you  say  so,  in  fits, 

7h>.  amd  Cr.,  ii,  S. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  perhaps  a  quibble 
is  intended.  What  quibble,  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess ;  probably  the  rending 
should  be,  "it  fits;*'  that  is,  it  suflfices, 
it  satisfies  us. 
FIT  OF  THE  FACE.  A  grimace,  an 
affected  turn  of  the  countenance. 

As  far  as  I  see.  all  the  good  our  Engriish 

Hare  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 

A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;  but  ther  me  shrewd  ones ; 

For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  swear  directly 

Their  rery  noses  had  been  counsellors 

To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  tbey  keep  state  so. 

Hen.  rjjf.  i,  3. 

fFITCH.  This  word  is  still  used  in 
Lincolnshire  for  a  small  spoonful. 

And  when  it  is  raised  and  remored,  put  in  a  peece  of 
a  sponge,  as  much  as  &  fitch,  in  the  hole  which  the 
powder  made,  and  it  will  purge  the  drinesse  of  the 
wound.  BarroughU  Method  ofPhysick,  1624. 

A  FITCHEW.  A  polecat.  Fiwcu, 
Fr.     k\^ofitchat,  oxfitchet. 

To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  &c.— 1 
would  not  care :  but  to  be  a  Menelaus, — I  would  con- 
spire agninst  destiny.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  r,  1. 
'tis  such  another ^/cAno  /—marry,  a  perfum'd  one. 

0th.,  ir,  1. 

This  animal  was  supposed  to  be  very 
amorous;  and  Mr.  Steevens  tell  us, 
that  its  name  was  often  applied  to 
ladies  of  easy  or  no  virtue. 
A  FITMENT.    An  equipment,  or  dress. 

I  am,  sir. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  ^fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  fullow'd.  CymJk.,  r,  5. 

FITTERS.  Small  fragments.  A  low, 
familiar  word,  said  by  Skinner  to  be 
derived  from  the  German. 
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None  of  your  picc'd  companions,  your  pin'd  gallants, 
That  fly  iof  tiers  with  ev'ry  flaw  of  weather. 

B.  and  Fl.  Filgrim,  i,  1. 
They  look  aixl  see  tlic  ittoncf,  llie  words,  und  letters, 
Aud  trul  and  iiiauj;lcd,  in  a  thousand yi^/rw. 

Ilarr.  Jriosio,  xxiv,  40. 

Cist  Ihem  iijMjn  the  i-ockes  by  tlic  town  wsdls,  and 

•     spllticd  f  hem  all  to  fitters.  North's  I'lnt.,  o.  »:i8. 

Onlv  their  bones,  and  Tvi^<c^  fillers  of  their  clothes, 

remained.  Cory  at,  vol.  i,  p.  65. 

A  FIT  TON.  A  fiction,  or  falsehood; 
how  formed,  I  know  not,  unless  by 
corruption  from  fiction. 

He  doth  feed  yon  mxihfittons,  fl;(ments,  and  leasing. 

B.  Jons.  Ctftitk.  Revels,  i,  4. 
To  tell  tifiUone  in  your  hmdlord's  ears. 

Oasc.  Works,  C  3. 

To  FITTON.     To  form  lies,  or  fictions. 

Altliough  in  many  other  places  he  commonly  useth 
to  fittoH  (or  tittcn),  and  to  write  devises  of  his  own 
he;id.  Plut.  Lives,  hy  North,  p.  1016,  A. 

FIVES,  more  properly  VIVES ;  in 
French,  avives,  A  disease  in  horses, 
little  differing  from  the  strangles. 

Past  cure  o(  the  fives,  stark  spoil'd  with  the  stajreers. 

ram.ofShr.,m,2. 

For  the  vives,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  kimeis 

between  the  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  horse,  take,  8u;. 

G.  Markh.  Way  to  get  W.,  b.  i,  ch.  39. 

FIXUllE.  Fixture,  fixedness;  that  by 
which  anything  is  fixed. 

The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  't. 

As  we  arc  mock'd  with  art  WinL  T,  v,  3. 

That  is,  the  attachment  of  the  eye, 
that  by  which  it  is  fixed  into  the 
head,  has  motion;  as  a  string,  or 
some  such  contrivance. 

Bend  and  deracinat« 
Tlie  unity,  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their /fjr«rtf.  Tro.  /•  O.,  I,  S. 

Whose  glorious  )m<rtf  in  so  clear  a  sky. 

Drayt.  Baron's  W.,  canto  i. 

fFIZGIG,  or  FISGIG.  This  word  had 
several  meanings.  1 .  It  was  used  for 
a  light  woman. 

For  when  you  looke  for  praises  sound. 
Then  are  you  for  light  fisgiggs  crownde, 

Gossoh's  Pleasant  Quippes,lb96. 

2.  A  sort  of  harpoon  used  in  fishing. 

Which  we  scarce  lost  sight  of,  when  an  armade  of 
dolphins  assaulted  us;  and  such  we  saulted  as  we 
could  intice  to  taste  our  hooks  or  fissgiggs. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Canst  thou  vrith  fix-gigs  pierce  him  peviathan]  to  the 

quick  ?  Sandys*s  Paraphrases  on  Job. 

3.  A  common  kind  of  firework.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  described  in 
White's  Artificial  Fireworks,  1708,  p. 

25. 
fFLABBERKIN.     Flabby. 

For  besides  nature  hath  lent  htm  Villabherktn  face, 
like  one  of  the  foure  windes.  and  cheekes  that  sagge 
Uke  a  womans  duggs  over  his  chin-bone. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1692. 

fFLABEL.  A  sort  of  fan.  Lat./cr- 
bellum. 

Esventoir.    A  fan  or  fiabeU  to  gather  wind. 

NomenekUor. 

^To  FLAFF.    To  flutter. 


Tlien  doubt  not  yon  a  thousand /aj^M^  flags. 

Nor  horrible  cries  of  hideous  heathen  hags.  Du  Bartat. 

FLAGS.  Our  old  play-houses  exhibited 
flags  on  their  roofs  when  there  were 
performances  at  them.  This  origi- 
nated, probably,  from  the  situation  of 
several  of  them  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames;  since,  by  this  device, 
they  could  telegraphically  inform  those 
on  the  opposite  shore,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  play.  In  Lent,  of  course, 
as  there  were  no  plays,  there  were 
no  flags  out.  The  Globe  playhouse, 
with  its  flag,  is  delineated  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  edition  1778,  at  page  85 
of  the  prefaces. 

Niy,  faith,  f»r  blushing,  I  think  there's  grace  little 
enough  amongst  you  all ;  'tis  Lent  in  your  cheeks. 
the  fig's  down.  Mad  World,  0.  PL,  v,  314. 

The  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  9,  flag  upon  the 
pole  at  a  common  pbiy house,  to  waft  company. 
*^  ^  /*irf.,p.364. 

Each  play-house  advanceth  his  flagge  in  the  aire, 
whiiher  quirkly,  at  the  waving  thereof,  are  sum- 
moned wjiolc  troops  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Curtain  Dr.  of  the  /T.,  p.  47. 

fFLAKE.     A  piece  ;  a  share. 

Yet  by  your  leve 
A  Ircre  dyd  she  gyve 
Of  her  love  aflaice. 

The  Boke  of  Mayd  Emlyn,  p.  18. 

fFLALY.     Acting  like  flails. 

At  (mce  all  furrows  plow,  the  strugling  streams 
O're  all  the  main  gape  wide,  boile  foaniie  stre»ims, 
With /fa/y-oares  and  slicing  ftiredecks  fierce. 
Which  thi-ouKh  the  bustling  billows  proudly  pierce. 

rtrgif,  by  Hears,  1633. 

fFLAM.  A  falsehood,  or  deception. 
Also  used  as  a  verb,  to  deceive. 

Bell.  Can  your  drunken  friend  keep  a  secret  ? 
JUrrry.  If  it  be  a  truth ;  but  it  prove  a  lye,  hflam,  a 
wheadle,  'twill  out;  1  shall  tell  it  the  next  man  I 
meet.  Sedley's  Bellamira, 

Perjury  itmong  some  Rliodomontado  uretenders  to 
love,  even  of  either  sex,  is  set  lightly  oy,  and  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  breach  of  their  oaths,  vows,  and  solemn 
protestations,  they  would /amn  us  with  an  old  tale  of 
the  antient  poets,  that  Jupiter,  having  in  his  many 
scapes  and  transformations,  been  guilty  himself. 

Uunton's  Ladies'  Dictionary. 

FLAMED.     Inflamed. 

And,  fUm'd  with  xealc  of  vengeance  inwardly. 
He  askt,  who  had  that  dame  so  fouly  dight. 

^ens.  F.  O.,  V,  i,  14. 
And  since  their  couraee  is  so  nobly  ylani  d. 
This  morning  we'll  beiiold  the  champions 
Within  ^c  list. 

Coronation,  by  Shirley,  fm  B.  fc  R)  act  iL 
1  am  flam' d 
With  pity  and  affection ;  whether  more  1 

PursUm's  Honest  Lawyer,  C  1. 

fFLANDAN.  An  old  term  in  fortifica- 
tion ?  Also,  a  kind  of  pinner  used  by 
ladies. 

Will  it  not  be  convenient  to  attack  yovaflandan  first, 
says  tlie  maid?  More  anger  yet?  still  military  terms? 

Dunton's  Ladies'  Dictionary, 

fFLANG.     The  preterite  of  fling. 

Even  so  through  tliicke  and  thin  vre  Jiang,  tbrogfa  foes 
and  weapons  pight.  Firgil,  by  Phaer,  1800. 
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Into  the  fleet  thcflang  it  ruriously. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

fFLANKER,  An  entrenchment  pro- 
tecting the  flank  of  a  position. 

Of  oulwui  kcs,  half  mooiies,  aputres,  unci  parrapcts, 
Of  tunicpikes, /f*/«il-«rr*,  cats,  ami  counter-scarfs. 

Shirley,  Uoiioria  and  Mammon,  1659. 

t^o  FLANKER.  I.  To  fortify.  From 
the  preceding  word. 

The  philosopher  also  fl^nckers  this  intention  of  ours, 
M'hen  he  sailh,  that  uobilitie  is  a  vertue  of  race  and 
kindc.  Passenger  of  Bcnvenuto,  1612. 

2.  To  emit  sparks,  or  to  flicker. 

By  fanckeryng  flame  of  fine  love 
To  cinders  men  art*  wome. 

Kendall's  Flotcers  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

FLANNEL.  A  ridiculous  expression 
for  a  Welch  man,  because  Wales  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  it. 
Flannel  is  speciously  derived  from 
gwlanen,  which  means  woollen.  To 
this  day,  the  very  softest  and  most 
delicate  flannel  of  this  nation  is 
manufactured  in  Wales. 

I  am  dejected,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch 
fiannel.  Mer.  W.  IV.,  v,  6. 

Meaning  sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  the 
same  scene  Falstafl*  uses  several 
similar  characteristics  of  the  Welch- 
man  : 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  Shall  I  have  a 
coxcomb  oi  frite?  'tis  time  1  were  choak'd  with  a 
piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

fFLAP.  To  strike.  To  flap  in  the 
mouth,  to  taunt. 

Cred.  With  what  a  lie  you'd  >fc/>  me  in  the  mouth  ? 
Thou  hast  the  readiest  invention 
To  put  off  any  thing.       CartwrighVs  Ordinary,  1651. 
Kascall,  dwt  flappe  me  in  the  mouth  with  tailer? 
And  ttll'st  thou  me  of  haberdasher's  ware  ? 

RoKlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1618. 

FLAP-DRAGON.  A  small  combustible 
body,  set  on  Are,  and  put  afloat  in  a 
glass  of  liquor.  The  courage  of  the 
toper  was  tried  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow  it  flaming ;  and  his  dexterity 
was  proved  by  being  able  to  do  it 
unhurt.  Raisins  in  hot  brandy  were 
the  commonest  flap-dragons. 

Thou  art  easier  swallow'd  than  tk  flap-dragon. 

Love's  L.  L.,  v,  1. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  famous 
for  this  feat : 

My  brother 
Swallows  it  with  more  ease  than  a  Dutchman 
Voet  flap-dragons.  Sam  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  436. 

Our  rlemish  corporal  was  lately  choak'd  at  Belph 


[I.e.,  Delft,  in  Holland]  with  n flap-dragon. 

Match  at  M\dn.,  6.  PL,  vu,  383. 

As  candles*  ends  made  the  most  for- 
midable fiap'dragonsy  the  greatest 
merit  was  ascribed  to  the  heroism  of 
swallowing  them.      See   Candles'- 

£NDS. 


Tb  FLAP-DRAGON.  To  swallow  whole, 
like  a  flap-drngon,  or  to  be  ngitated  in 
a  liquid  as  that  is:  a  word  coined 
from  the  preceding. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship;  to  see  how  the  tea 
flap-dragon'd  it.  Wint.  Tale,  iii,  3. 

A  FLAP-JACK.  A  pancake ;  some  say, 
an  apple  puff*;  but  we  have  below 
express  authority  for  the  former 
sense. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holy-davs,  fish  for  fasting-dayi, 
and  moreo'cr  puddin{^  Mxd  flap  jacks. 

Pericles,  li,  7  ;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  47. 
And  'tis  in  request  among  gentlemen  s  daughters  to 
devour  their  cheese-cakes,  apple-pics,  cream  and 
cuaiwcda,  flap- jacks,  and  pau-puddiugs. 

Jovial  Crete,  O.  PL,  x.  355. 
Untill  at  hist  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  transform 'd 
into  the  forme  of  sl  flap-jack,  which  in  our  translation 
is  cald  a  pancake.  Taylor's  Jack-a-lent,  i,  p.  115. 

fFLAP-MOUTHED.    Applied  to  a  dog. 

He  hath  one  dog  for  hunting  of  the  cunny. 
Worth  a  whole  kenell  of  yoxkrflMp-mouth'd  hounds. 

Taylor's  Workes.  1630. 

tFLAPPER.  An  instrument  for  driving 
flies  away. 

It  would  be  as  a  rudder  to  stirre  and  conduct  him  into 
a  secure  port,  and  an  cffcptunlly?af/>fr  to  drire  away 
the  ilies  of  all  worldly  vanities. 

Passettger  of  Brnrrnuiu,  1012, 

FLAPSE.  A  term  of  reproach,  which 
I  have  not  seen,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing instance : 

Wliat,  what !  how  now,  ha  ?  You  arc  a  flapse  to 
terme  my  son  so.        Brome,  New  Jcad.,  act  iv,  p.  81. 

fFLASHY.     Going  by  flashes. 

Thus  spake  the  ladie,  who  in  this  meanwhile 
With  hght-heel'd/fl-tAy  haste  the  horse  o'retook, 
Layes  hold  on's  bridle,  at  him  fiercely  strook  ; 
And  thus  in's  bloud  reveng'd  his  knavish  wrong. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

A  FLASK  OF  ARROWS.  Apparently 
a  set  of  them. 

Her  rattling  quiver  at  her  shoulders  hung. 
Therein  ti  flask  of  arrows  featherd  well. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  xi,  28. 

FLAT-CAP.  A  term  of  ridicule  for  a 
citizen.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
fiat  round  caps  were  the  highest 
fashion ;  but,  as  usual,  when  their 
date  was  out,  they  became  ridiculous. 
Citizens  of  London  continued  to  wear 
them,  long  after  they  were  generally 
disused,  and  were  often  satirised  for  it. 

Come,  sirrah,  yon  flat-cap,  where  be  those  whites  ? 

Honest  H'h.,  0.  PL,  iii,  304. 

This  the  citizen  resents,  as  a  great 
insult. 

Make  their  loose  comments  upon  ev*ry  word, 
Gesture,  or  look  I  use;  mock  me  all  over 
From  my  flat-cap,  unto  my  shining  shoes. 

B.  Jam.  Every  Man  in  IT.,  ii,  1. 
Trade?  to  the  city,  child, 
II flat-cap  will  become  thee. 

B.  and  Fl.  lion.  Man's  Fort.,  V.  ult. 

*  Wealthy  7la/*caju«,  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the  best 

of  any  men  in  Europe.    Marston's  Dutch  Court.,  ii«  1. 
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^s  to  itrniour  helmets,  or  to  KingB  their  crowns. 


See  the  notes  on  the  first  passage ; 
nlso  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p. 
r»ir>,  ed.  1603. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Honest 
Who  re,  is  a  ludicrous  oration,  to  prove 
that  tijlat  round  cap  is  fittest  for  a 
citizen,  and  extolling  it  highly.  Among 
tlie  rest,  it  is  said. 

Flat-raps  as  proper  arc  to  city  gowns, 
^s  to  Itrniour  helmets,  or  to  kii 

In  another  place, 

Tlic  city  cap  is  round,  the  scholar's  square, 
Ti)  shew  that  government  and  learning  are 
The  perfect'st  limhs  i'  th'  body  of  a  state. 

See  0.  PI.,  iii,  390,  et  seq. 
FLATIVE.     Windy,  or  rather  causing 
wind.     We  now  ^?iy  flatulent. 

Eat  not  too  many  of  those  apples,  they  be  very  JIatiwe. 

Lingua,  0.  VI,  r,2S5. 

No  other  instance  has  heen  produced. 
FLATLING.    Flat;  applying  the  broad- 
est  side  to  the  object.     Shakespeare 
\ms  flatlonff.     Temp.,  ii,  1. 

Rogero  never  foyn'd,  and  seldom  strake 
BuiJIatling.  Harr.  Jriost.,  xxxvi,  55. 

Fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  JUUUng  there  a  great 
while.  ^  North's  Plut.,  p.  892. 

Spenser  has  it  somewhere,  but  I  have 
not  marked  the  passage. 

f  But  him  the  woorthy  stounded  with  a  blow, 
Ajlatlinff  blow  that  on  his  beaver  glancst. 

UeifWooiVa  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

fFLAT.     Apparently,  contradictions. 

lie  thought  with  banding  bnive  to  keepe  the  coyle. 
Or  else  ^ixhfiatts  and  facings  niee  to  foyle. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

fFL.ATUOUS.     Windy. 

ThortTore,  Siiith  Galen,  there  must  of  necessitie  be  a 
place  voide  in  the  middest,  which  borrowcth  either 
9on\v  flatuoHS,  moist,  or  tempered,  or  mixed  substance 
from  the  parta.    Barrough's  Method  ofPhysick,  1634 

Having  now  finished  (1  will  not  say  perfected)  my 

little  work  of  this  great  king,  without  prejudice  to  his 

>ei-8on,  or  envy  to  his  dignity,  not  having  (for  filthy 

iicro  siikc)  any  man  in  adniiraion,  and  wilhng  to  be 

ess  than  the  least  in  the  Umea  flatuoys  opinion. 

WiUoh's  lAfs  of  K.  James  I. 

fFLAVEL. 

Un  cotillon  d'est6.  k  flaveU  peticoate:  a  summer 
garment.  Nowunelator. 

FLAUNTS.  Fineries,  gay  attire  that 
^\x\%  flaunt  in. 

Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  ^t(n/«,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ?      Winter's  T.,  iv,  S. 

A  FLAW.  A  sudden  gust  of  violent 
^  ind.  **  It  was  the  opinion,"  says 
Warburton,  **of  some  philosophers, 
that  the  vapours  being  congeaFd  in 
the  air  by  cold  (which  is  the  most 
intense  in  the  morning),  and  being 
afterwards  rarefied  and  let  loose  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion  those 
sudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind^ 


which  were  called  flaws*'  Thus  he 
comments  on  the  following  passage : 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
Aajlaws  congciilcd  in  the  spring  of  duv. 

2  ///«.  IF,  iv.  4 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cciwe  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
l>o  calm  the  fury  of  this  muil-brcd /fair. 

2  hen.  FT,  iii.  1. 
What  fiaiffs,  and  whirles  of  weather. 
Or  rather  storms,  have  been  aloft  these  three  days. 

B.  .>  Ft.  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  bjtoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seamen,  tem|)est  to  the  Held, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gust,  and  to\x\fiaics  to  herdsmen  and  to  herds. 

Sh.  Fenus  4'  Adonis,  Suppl.,  i,  425. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Cornish  dialect, 
a  flaw  signifies  primitively  a  cut, 
Polwhele'8  Cornish  Vocab,  But  it  is 
also  there  used  in  a  secondary  sense, 
for  those  sudden  or  cutting  gusts  of 
wind: 

p.  Arc  they  not  frequently  exposed,  however  [in 
Cornwall]  to  what  they  c&W flaws  of  wind?  T.  Yet, 
and  they  sometimes  prove  not  only  verv  boisterous, 
but  very  fatal  in  their  consequences.  P.  From  whence 
are  those  casual  winds  caW^flntcs  f  T.  In  the  Cornish 
vocabulary  that  term  sixnities  to  cut. 

Theoph.  Botanista,  on  Cornwall,  p.  5. 

He  proceeds  to  derive  the  word  from 
the  Greek ;  but  tpXau  in  Greek  means 
not  to  cut,  but  to  crush  or  break.  It 
is  usually  derived  from  flo.  Milton 
uses  it  in  this  sense  more  than  once. 
See  Todd. 

In  the  following  passage  flawes  is 
unintelligible : 

A  gentlewoman  of  mine. 
Who,  falling  in  \he  flawes  of  her  own  youth. 
Hath  bUster'd  her  report.       Meas.  for  Meas,,  ii,  3. 

Warburton   proposed  flames,    which 
has  since  been  adopted,  being  found 
to  be  confirmed  by  sir  W.  Davenant, 
and   suiting    the    sense  so    exactly, 
6/i9/er'</ especially .     The  inversion  of 
the  letter  m  seems  to  have  produced 
the  error.     Dr.  Johnson  rather  petu- 
lantly rejected  the  emendation  ;  pro- 
bably because  it  came  from  Warburton. 
A  FLA  WN.  A  custard ;  from  the  French, 
fl^n.     See  Menage,  in  that  word ;  and 
Du  Cange  in  fldto  Rnd  flanto.     Cot- 
grave  renders   the   French  flans,  by 
flawnes.     See  him  in  Voc. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with  flawns  and 

custards  stor'd. 
Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I  domineer  a  lord. 

Drayt.  Ngmphal.,  6,  p.  1496. 

Kersey  defines  it,  "  A  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter ;" 
which  is  not  exactly  a  custard,  though 
approaching  to  it. 
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fFLEA-BITE.    A  trifling  damage. 

If  they  doe  lose  by  pirates,  tempests,  rocks, 
Tis  but  Viflfnh'tte  to  their  wealthy  stockes ; 
^'hilst  the  porirc  cutpunte  ilav  and  nijsht  doth  toile, 
Watches  and  wardes,  and  dolh  himsclfe  turnioile. 

Taylor's  Worke4, 1630. 

tFLEA-POWDER.  A  remedy  against 
fleas,  which  appears  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Since  Scoggin  found  oat  'hxtjUa-pofcier, 
An  exoellent  med'cine  being  us'd  aright 
To  put  thoM  negro  back-biters  to  flight 

PoMT  Robin,  1609. 

FLEAK.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 
Johnson,  who  cites  More  against 
Atheism  for  it.  We  find  it  also  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach  from  one  woman 
to  another;  in  which  case,  it  seems 
that  it  can  only  mean,  "little  insig- 
nificant thing."  Apparently  the  same 
t»flahe,  or  nearly  so. 

Fie  upon  me  I  tis  well  known  I  am  the  mother 
Of  children,  tenrry  fUakI  'tis  not  for  nought 
You  boil  eggs  in  your  gruel. 

Tkt  Wits,  0.  PI.,  Tiii,  460. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note,  says  a. /leak 
of  bacon  means  z  flitch ;  so  it  may, 
but  VI hat  is  that  to  the  purpose?  The 
word  is  found  also  in  the  sense  of  a 
hurdle,  or  grate ;  but  that  is  equally 
remote. 
To  FLECK.  To  spot.  German,  Gothic, 
and  Danish. 

And  feelced  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path-way,  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

Bom.  ^  Jul.,  ii,  3. 
Yit'MJUek  our  white  steeds  in jrour  Christian  blood. 

Four  Prentieta,  0.  PL,  vi,  538. 
And  full  of  gergon  as  is  %fteckm  pye. 

The  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  236. 

That  is, ''  full  of  chattering  as  a  spotted 
fnag-pie.** 

All  jag'd  and  frounst,  with  divers  colours  deckt. 
They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drink  till  they  heJUekt. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  292. 

Fleckt  sometimes  meant  drunk : 

They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drinke  till  they  he  jlertf. 

Mirr.for  uag.,  p.  292. 

FLEDGE,  adj.  for  fledged,  part.  Fur- 
nished with  feathers. 

And  Shylock,  for  his  part,  knew  that  the  bird  was 
fedgc;  and  Uien  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam.  Merck,  of  Ven.,  iii,  1. 

Whose  downy  plumes,  with  happy  iiugurre, 
Presage  betimes  what  thtjledge  soul  will  be. 

Proem*  to  Poole*»  Pamau. 
There  are  likewise  on  either  side  of  him  discovered 
two  great  bunches  so  big  as  a  large  footeball,  and  (as 
some  thinke)  will  in  time  grow  to  wings ;  but  God,  I 
h<^,  will  that  he  shidl  be  destroyed  before  he  grow 
wo  f edge.        JHsc.  of  Serpents,  Heart.  Misc.,  iii,  p.  111. 

To  FLEDGE,  r.  To  become  fledged, 
to  acquire  feathers.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten /f<V/|^tf. 

In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Holbom,  and  the  chief 
phic«t  of  rttoirt  about  London,  doe  ihej  ereiy  day 


bnild  their  nests,  every  honre  Jtidae,  and.  in 
time  especially,  flutter  they  abroad  in  flocks. 

R.  Greene,  Hart.  Misc.,  riii,  883. 

To  FLEER.  To  look  with  scorn  and 
sly  impertinence ;  much  the  same  as 
to  sneer.  It  is  no  longer  in  common 
use. 

Tush,  tush,  man ;  never  ifwr  and  jest  at  mt, 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotaru  uor  a  fool. 

JfMdl  Jio,  V.  1. 

You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a  man 

That  »  noAeering  tell-tale.  Jul.  C^a.,  i.  1 

jA  crafty  fellow  I  ^eare,  he  is  so  full  of  ooartcsie.  sad 
some  cousoniug  companion,  he  hath  such  aJfcunM 
countenance.  TktManim  the  Mo<Me,\^. 

A  FLEER,  «.,  made  from  the  aboTC. 
A  sneer,  a  contemptuous  look. 

Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  W\t  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns 
That  dwell  in  ev'ry  region  of  his  face.      Otkell.,  iv,  I. 

FLEET.  A  small  stream.  Saxon.  Fleet 
of  ships,  float,  &c.,  are  from  the  same 
origin. 

Together  wove  we  nets  t'  entrap  the  fish. 
In  flouds  and  %ed^  fleetes. 

Matthetres^s  AminUi,  C 
In  which  lane  standeth  the  Flecte,  a  prison-house,  so 
called  of  \\\t fleet,  or  Mater,  running  by  it, 

Stoice's  Land.,  p.  317. 

To  FLEET.     To  float.     Saxon. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  nnd  fleet,  tlireat'ning  most  sca-likr. 

>/«/.. ^  C/.,iii.  U. 
At  leneth  breakes  down  iu  raine,  and  haile,  and  sleet. 
First  from  one  coast,  'till  nought  thereof  be  Uric ; 
And  then  another  'till  that  likewise /<rf/. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  ix,  83. 
This  isle  nhsill fleet  upon  the  ocean, 
And  wander  to  the  unfrequented  Inde. 

Edw.  II.  O.  PI.,  ii,  326. 

Used  as  a  verb  active,  for  to  cause  to 
float  : 

They  say  many  young  gcntlpmen  flock  to  him  every 
day,  aiKl  fieri  the  time  nurelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world.  Js  you  like  it,  i,  1. 

fFLEETEN-FACE.  What  we  now  call 
a  wheyface.   To  fleet  is  to  skim  milk. 

You  know  where  vou  are,  you  flerten-f ace.      B.  !•  Fl. 

fTo  FLESH.     To  excite. 

And  M'hen  he  fulls  the  hunter's  gladd, 
Tlic  hounds  nrcflesh'd,  and  few  are  sadd. 

Old  ballad. 

FLESH  AND  FELL.  Muscle  and  skin. 
See  Fell. 

FLESHMENT.  Pride,  encouraged  by 
a  successful  attempt ;  being  fleshed 
with,  or  having  tasted  success. 

And,  in  the  fieskmeut  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Prvw  on  me  here  again.  Lear,  ii,  9. 

See  to  flesh,  in  I  Hen.  IV,  v,  4. 
FLETCHER.  An  arrow-maker. /'/^c^tVr, 
Fr.,  (romflechey  an  arrow. 

ller  mind  runs  sure  upon  a  fletcker,  or  a  bowyer : 
however.  Til  inform  against  both ;  the  fletcker  for 
taking  whole  money  for  pieced  arrows ;  the  bowyer 
for  homing  the  headmen  of  his  parish,  and  taking 
money  for  his  iMiins.    Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  ^ii,  378. 

N.B.    The  extremities  of  bows  were 
^nerally  flnished  with  borOt 
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It  is  nnseemlie  for  the  painter  to  feather  a  shaft,  or 
for  the  fletcker  to  handle  the  pencil. 

Euphuex,  Hpiat.  Dedlc,  A  3  b. 
Moreover,  both  ihe  JUteher  in  ni;ikiii|;cvuur  shaft,  and 
you  in  norkinsrc  your  sliaft.  must  take  heede  that  two 
feathers  equally  runne  on  the  how. 

JsekaM,  Toxoph.,  p.  177. 

FLEW*D.  Having  large  hanging  chaps, 
which,  in  a  hound,  were  called /?eii;«. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
SojUto'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
Wiih  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 
The  one  of  them  call'd  Jolly-boy,  a  grete 
And  large-JUw'd  hound. 

Jrtkur  Gomng*9  Ovid.  b.  iii,  p.  83. 

fFLEW-NET.  "A  flotit^net,  Jlew-net, 
reteniculum."  WithaW  Dictionarie, 
ed.  1608.  p.  125. 

FLIBBERGIBBE.  Used  by  Latimer 
for  a  sycophant. 

And  when  these  flatterers  uxdi  flihhergiibes  another 
day  shall  come  and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace 
may  answ  er  them  thus.  Sermons,  fol.  89. 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET.  The  name  of  a 
fiend,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare; 
and,  though  so  grotesque,  not  invented 
by  him,  but  by  those  who  wished  to 
impose  upon  their  hearers  the  belief 
of  his  actual  existence ;  this,  and  most 
of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Edgar  in 
Lear,  being  to  be  found  in  bishop 
Harsenet's  book,  cited  below,  among 
those  which  some  Jesuits,  about  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  pre- 
tended to  cast  out,  for  the  sake  of 
making  converts.  The  principal  scene 
of  this  farce  was  laid  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Peckhani,  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  and  Dr.  Harsenet,  by  order 
of  the  privy  council,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  full  account  of  the  detection 
of  it. 

Tliis  is  the  foul  fiend,  Flibberiiffibbel ;  he  begins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

See  also  act  iv,  1. 

Frateretto,  /7i6»-e/i^i6f/,.  Hoberdidauce,  Tocobatto, 
were  four  derils  of  the  round  or  morice :  these  four 
had  forty  assistants  under  tliem,  as  themselves  do 
confesse.  Harseiut,  Dtcl.  of  Popish  Imposlum. 

Tliou  Flebetgihel,  FUhergibet,  thou  wretch ! 
Wot'st  thuu  wliei-cto  last  part  of  that  word  doth 
stretch  ?    Jleyvood,  in  kts  SixU  Hundred  of  Ef\g. 

To  FLICKER.     To  flutter. 

Certain  little  birds  only  were  heard  to  warble  out 
their  sweet  notes,  and  to  flicker  up  and  downe  the 
greenc  trees  of  the  gardens.         North's  Plut.,  p.  834. 
But  there's  another  in  the  wind,  some  castrei 
That  hovers  over  her  and  dares  hor  dailv, 
Some  flickerinff  slave.  B.  .f-  Fl.  PHtjrtm.  i,  1. 

With  gaudy  peixuoutfliekeriui/  .a  the  air. 

FnimuM  Troes,  0.  PI.,  vii,  471. 

It  seems,  in  the  next  instance,  to  mean 
sparkling  or  flaming;  but  the  speech 
is  intentionally  bombastical ; 


Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  JUei^ring  Phoebus'  front.  Lrar,  ii,  2. 

Metaphorically  applied  to  other  mo- 
tions.    Dryden  used  the  word. 

iPot.  Ahis!  1  am  not  any /fic>lm/t^  thing: 

I  CJinnot  boast  of  that  flight-fading  gift 

You  men  call  beauty.      CartwrtghVi  OrdinaryAthX. 

FLICKER-MOUSE,  or  FLITTER- 
MOUSE;  that  is,  fluttering  mouse. 
A  bat. 

Once  a  bat.  and  ever  a  bat !  a  rere  mouse, 

And  bird  o'  twilight ;  he  has  broken  thrire. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Come,  I  will  sec  i\\t flicker-inouse,  my  fly. 

B  Jons.  New  lun,  iii,L 

The  above  sentences  are  at  some  d in- 
stance from  each  other,  but  they  are 
spoken  of  the  same  person.  The 
same  author  UBesjUtter-mouse  also : 

And  giddyftitttr-mice,  with  leather  wingt. 

5adSheph.,U,6. 

FLIGGE.  Apparently  for  fledged. 
[This  is  no  doubt  the  correct  mean* 

Kill  bad  chickint  in  the  tread, 
FUgge,  they  hardlv  can  be  catch'd. 

R.  SouthweWs  Poems,  1st  ed.,  p.  61. 
tWhy  do  the  eagles  drive  awHy  their  yoong  ones 
before  they  be  feathered  or  Aigge  f 

Delectable  Demaunaes  and  Pleasant  Questions. 
1596.  p.  48. 

tFLIGGER.     To  sneer. 

Then  Nature  has  with  beauty,  more  with  scome, 
That  they  muntfligger,  scofle,  deride,  and  jeerc, 
Appoyut  their  servants  cert«ine  houres  t'  appcHie. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1(k8. 

fFLIGHT.     Swift  in  transit. 

So  flight  is  melancholic  to  darke  disgrace. 
And  deadly  drowsie  to  a  bright  good  morrow  ? 

Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  11. 

A  FLIGHT.  A  kind  of  arrow,  formed 
for  very  long  shots,  well  feathered, 
light,  and  flying  straight. 

0  yes,  here  be  all  w)tX%, flights,  rovers,  and  butt<»hafbi  i 
but  I  can  wound  with  a  brandish,  and  never  draw 
bow  for  the  matter.  B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  t,  10, 
Tlius  would  he  speake :  I  would  at  twelvescore  prickt 
Have  shut  all  day  an  arrow  of  a  pound, 
Have  shot  the  flight  full  fortie  score  and  sixe. 

Harringt.  Epigr.,  II,  78. 

Also  the  sport  of  shooting  with  such 
arrows : 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged 
Cupid  at  the  flight.  Much  Ado,  i,  1. 

k  flighty  ox  flight-shot,  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  measure  of  distance : 

Heart  of  chance ! 
To  throw  me  now,  within  nfliaht  o'  the  town. 

Yorkshire  Trag.,  sc.  8 ;  Sh.  Suppl,  ii,  666. 

The  distance  of  k  flight-shot  is  stated 
by  Leiand,  in  his  Itinerary,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
above  London  Bridge : 

The  passatre  into  it  at  ful  se  is  a  fUte-shot  oyer,  as 
much  as  tlic  Tamise  is  above  the  bridge. 

Vol.  iv,  p.  44. 

The  flight  arrow,  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages^  was  called  flecta,  and 
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WM  a  fleet  rnrow,  witb  narrow 
featliers.  See  Blount's  Tenures ;  or 
the  republicHtiiin  of  them,  entitled, 
FragDienta  AntifjuitatiB,  where  it  is 
said  that  "Ralph  le  Fltteker  held 
land  of  the  king,  by  the  service  of 
paying  viginti  fieeta*  (itrealj  fliffhU) 
yearly  at  the  exchequer."  p.  110. 
tFLIGHT-HEAD.    A  wild-headed  per- 


is dij  Ihit  (he  plot  iliould  liave 

le  Popiih  /utf-Kciult  IbinkiDK  M 

LclUr  iatti  \m. 


fFLIGHT-WINGS.  Appean  to  mean 
winge  which  take  first  one  way  and 
then  another. 

Tliii  iDui.iRrUuitvoroUforliuieCM  the  pott)  hiu) 

rrienda  to  rrent  rtirtnne*.  otbervliilcfl  Bgaine  ft  ven- 
fjbLc  wift-layer, 

HofliuTi  ^MjnIiHM  irirccf/;»(,  160B. 

FLIM-FLAM  ;  a  reduplication  of  fiam, 
meaning  tlic  Bame.  An  imposition, 
a  lie.  This  word  was  not  originally 
in  JoIinsoD,  but  has  been  introduced 
by  Toitii. 

■m%  i>  >  iirelti  Ilim-Uf-  B.  J-  Fl.  LillU  Ft.  L.  ut  u. 
nieKareDI>^'.-;fa«ilnrini. 

OulVi  UnbilaU.  Yn>\.  lo  B.  II,  vol,  li,  p.  iv. 

In  his  Catalogue  of  Imaginary  Books, 
he  introduces  also  "  \\it  flimflamt  of 
the  law."     Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 

Affln.inE Ihipjn •rUcli  tiiliiet  vguld  tnmlielHiei 
»re  u,  cI.»iS*«m11  i«'tS/i».5"»''«  .1  Ibfv  y.™^' 

niHp.<!fi-u.y«itri,t.i. 
An  ingenious  and  amusing  modern 
book  was  entitled  Flimflamti  but 
the  author  seems  to  mean  by  it, 
Satires.  He  coins  also  the  verb  to 
flim-flam,  for  to  satirise.  See  Brit. 
Crit.,  vol.  ixvii,  p.  207. 

tThij  wilh  >  MDrtlf  tricte,  or  ijIih.jIw, 
Do  nod  tx  me.  whilit  1  the  nodilj  ud. 

n.Ior'j  (TwlH,  1830. 
4\iiJ  lit  vilh  patience  in  hoDT  I;  IhEheili 

Sufh  jl^liliejtii^jdiiu  being  pit  to  mmhe 
The  nfible  Uugh  uid  aut-fncLmt  foruke. 

JfxulcAil'i  Ponu,  1«S. 
tThei  twh  thrii  Ihlvh  or  Ibi  PalaUne.  tellint  him  t 
liimdrrd  iloriei  ■nd  lli^-lh-u  o[  their  veoenliaii  for 

^^'  niFt^n-Frincc,  win. 

he  do  nol  Bimrtj  her  I'liij  veti  e'ening  (for  ITehm' 

""*  CMr((i'.  C«((<T  </  (Mmu  SIml.  leSS. 

fFLIMMERS.  Seems  in  the  foUowing 
passage  to  mean  common  people. 

Bui  ninJl  jUkhtj  uiil  other  orov  Brt, 
Ualo  thj  kdiini  oc  cowt  vhm  tfan  RWct 

5«IiT'i  ACiyiM,  1670. 


^  FLING,  *.  k  slight,  trifling  matter; 
in  the  following  proverb  : 

ni):1snd  o-rrebiit  i/iiif , 
Save  for  the  croaked  itlck,  and  the  grajr  gDoae  wuf 

That  is,  Exgland  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, were  it  not  for  the  bow  and 
arrow.     So  explained   by  Fuller,  ia 
Bnrkshire,  p.  85,  4to  ed. 
tro  FLING.    To  kick. 

kfiins'iiti  or  kietlng  liona.  KemnitUu: 

tFLIPPlT.     A  wanton  woman. 

When  tie  th;  trinn  ofiireetiiMT  tfaii  ii  mettle 
To  wnat  youiif  Cnplda  in. 

M.  Witum't  Tueomil—t  Z*^. 

A  FLIRT-GILL.  An  arbitrary  trans- 
position of  the  compounded  word  yiH- 
flirt,  that  is,  a  flirting-gill,  a  worasn 
of  light  behaviour.     See  Gill-flirt. 

ScuTvj  knare  1  1  Bmiuneijf  his  jtiH.jri'^ 

itam.  m,%d  Jut.,  ii.  1 
You  heard  l^in  Iske  me  up  hte  •  f-'l-mll. 

B.i-fl.K..ofB.P,.IU.i,.\. 

Where,  the  last  editor  tells  us,  tlie 
second  quarto  reads  gill-flirte.  In 
anotlier  place  we  have  it  more  at 
length. 


had  been  ■ 


ii,  I. 


The  gillg-flower,  from  the  ri 
of  its  name  to  the  word  gill-flirt,  was 
considered  as  an  emblem  of  falsehood. 
Shakespeare  snys,  "some  call  tlietii 
nature's  bastards."  Winter's '/.,  iv,  3. 
See  the  note  there.  More  anciently 
they  were  called  gillofert  (see  I<nng- 
hsm.  Card,  of  Health,  p.  CSI),  and 
are  oddly  enough,  though  very  truly, 
derived  from  earyophyltum  ;  for  from 
that  word  is  formed  giroflie,  Fr. 
Whence  gitlofer.  and,  lastly,  gillg- 
floicer.  Dr.  Johnson  hesitates  be- 
tween that  etymology  and  the  popular 
deduction  of  the  word  from  July- 
flower,  which  in  truth  deserves  no 
attention.  Gtllg-flower  meant  origin- 
ally a  pink. 
fib  FLISK.  To  skip.  Perhaps  the 
aame  as  FisK. 

Wrmhimei.  end  flippea  offiithen  fond. 
To  (lit  (vay  tbtfiuiiu  Siee. 

Gojiuo'i  FlrajtMl  Q>l>pn,  ISM. 

To  FLIT.     To  fly  or  fleet  away. 

rorDninndiehiU,  that  Hill  did  lli» 
And  (ill  (vaj,  il  mouuted  «u  fuh  hie. 

Sfi.F.Q^l.it.i, 
Alai,  (hit  cannot  be.  for  he  iijCif 
Out  of  thif  cunp,  witbonten  lUa  or  paoH. 

Fkfr/ii,  IVns,  T,  t& 

tFLITCHlN.    A  flitch  of  bacon. 
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i'owexJUtekins  of  bacon  m  the  cbimneir. 

3£S.  InBcntory  of  Goods,  1638. 

FLirrER-MOUSE.       See      Flickeb- 

MOUSE. 

FLIX.     The  flux,  a  well-known    dis- j 
order. 

What  with  the  burning  fearer,  and  ihe)ftjr«. 
Of  sixtte  men  there  icant  returned  sixe. 

HarriHat.  Jriosto,  xxxtii,  IS. 
The  father  of  Fubliua  lay  side  of  a  fever  and  of 
a  bloody /fijr. 

JcU^  xxviii,  8,  in  the  authorised  version. 

The  change  to  Jlux  was  tacitly  made, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
early  in  the  last  century. 
See  Grubb's  famous  ballad  of  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  for  the  situation 
to  which  St.  Gkorge  reduced  the 
dragon. 
tTo  FLOCK.     To  crowd. 

lliough  in  the  morning  I  b«nn  to  goe, 

Good  fellowes  iroop\ng,Jlodrd  me  so. 

That  make  what  haste  1  could,  the  suune  was  set, 

E're  from  the  gates  of  London  I  could  get 

Taylor's  Workts,  1609. 

tFLOCKLINGS.     Sheep. 

But  she  takes  not  so  much  for  curing  of  a  thousand 
niortul  people,  as  1  have  spent  in  turpentine  and  tarre 
to  keep  my  flockliiMs  cleanlv  in  a  spring-time. 

Bnmu's  Queen  and  Concubine^  1659. 

fFLOCKS.     Sediment. 

Not  to  IcHve  nnieflockes  in  the  bottome  of  the  cup. 

Nask,  Fierce  Penilesse,  1693. 

FLORENTINE.  A  kind  of  made  dish, 
for  which  there  are  three  curious 
receipts  in  May's  Accomplished  Cook, 
pp.  259,  260,  and  261.  Coles  says, 
** Florentine,  a  made  dish,  torta  ;'*  but 
in  the  other  part  of  his  dictionary  he 
renders  torta,  *'a  cracknell."  One 
autiior  says  that  custards  were  called 
Florentines ;  but  he  is  not  supported 
by  others. 

1  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we  have  the  art  of 
making  custards,  which  arc  therefore  caUicd  Floren- 
tines. WiVs  Interpreter,  p.  23. 
If  stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  ytorentines. 
By  some  late  statute  be  created  treason. 

B.  ^  Fl.  IFoman  Hater,  t,  1. 

The  last  editor,  Mr.  Weber,  says  it  is 
'*  a  kind  of  pie,  differing  from  a  pasty^ 
in  having  no  crust  beneath  the  meat. 
A  veal  Florentine  is  a  dish  well  known 
in  ancient  Scottish  cookery."  Dr. 
Jnmieson  confirms  this,  describing  it 
thus :  **  a  kind  of  pie ;  properly  meat 
baked  in  a  plate,  with  a  cover  of 
paste.'*  May's  Florentines  are  made 
with  or  without  paste. 
[The  following  receipts  are  given  for 
making  Florentines.] 

f  How  to  muke  n  Florentine. — Take  the  kidnev  of  a  loyn 
of  veal,  or  the  wing  of  a  capon,  or  the  leg  of  a  rabbet. 


mince  an^  of  these  small,  with  the  kidney  of  a  loyn  of 
mutton,  if  it  be  not  fat  enough,  then  season  it  with 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  sugar,  cream,  currans, 
eggs,  and  rose-water,  mingle  these  four  together  and 
put  them  into  a  dish  between  two  sheets  of  paste, 
then  close  it,  and  cut  the  paaie  rotiad  by  the  brim  of 
the  dish,  then  cut  it  round  about  hke  virginal  keys, 
then  turn  up  one,  and  let  the  other  lie. 

J  True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676,  p.  98. 
f  To  make  a  Floreudmr,  or  dish  without  paste,  or  on 
paste. — Take  a  leg  of  mutton  or  veal,  shave  it  into  thin 
sliees.  and  mingle  it  with  some  sweet  herbs,  as  sweet 
maijurum,  thyme,  savory,  parsley,  and  rosemary,  being 
minced  very  small,  a  clove  of  garlick,  some  beaten 
nutmeg,  pepper,  u  minced  onion,  some  grated  manchet, 
and  three  or  four  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  mix  all  together, 
with  a  little  salt,  some  thin  slices  of  interlarded  uacon, 
and  some  oister-liquor.  lay  the  meat  round  the  dish  on 
a  sheet  of  paste,  or  in  the  dish  without  paste,  bake  it, 
and  being  oaked,  stick  bay  leaves  roundf  the  dish. 

queen's  Boyal  Cookery,  1713. 

FLORENTIUS.  A  knight,  whose  story 
is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Gower's 
Confessio  Amantis.  He  bound  him- 
self to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  pro- 
vided she  taught  him  the  solution  of 
a  riddle,  on  which  his  life  depended. 
She  is  described  as  being 

The  lothest  wight 
Tliat  ever  man  cast  on  his  eye. 

And  under  that  description  is  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare : 

Be  she  as  foul  as  was  FloretUiu^  bve 

Tam.  Skr.,  i,  S. 

tFLOURISH.  The  condition  of  flour- 
ishing. 

Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  monument  of 
Rome  pass'd,  when  she  was  in  MxtA  flourish  that  saint 
Austin  desired  to  see  her  in  ;  she  whotam'd  the  world, 
tam'd  hei  self  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own 
weight,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  Time. 

UowelVs  Familiar  Letters,  1660. 

FLOTE.  Sea  or  waves.  Saxon.  The 
same  as  fleet.  [Explained  a  wave  by 
Minsheu.  It  is  the  Fr.  flat,  from 
fluctus,  still  used  in  the  same  sense.] 

Thev  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean/0/«, 
Bound  saaiy  home  for  Naples.  Temp-t  f>  ^ 

fFLOUT.     A  water-course. 

Item  their  do  further  present  one  lewer  in  Scotter- 
ings  at  the  ould  jhut  shall  be  sufficiently  diked  in 
breadth  ten  foot  in  the  toppe  and  six  in  the  bottom 
from  the  head  thereof  unto  the  earre. 

Inqwsitum  in  lAneolnskire,  1583. 

To  FLUCE.  Apparently,  for  to  flounce, 
or  plunge.   Only  found  in  these  lines : 

They  flirt,  they  yerk,  they  backward  JftMv,  and  fling 
As  if  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been. 

Drayton,  Moonc.,  p.  613. 

fFLUERS.  Fishing-boats  from  eight 
to  twenty  tons  burthen  using  flue 
nets.  MS.  Customal  of  Brighton, 
1580. 

FLUITS  wants  explanation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

And  now  they  sound 
Tantara  tearea  alanne,  tiie/uiu  flgb^  ii|^t  anew. 
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And  there  airhile  the  BomHiis  fall  to  groand, 
The  cries  and  slioiits  of  men  to  skies  resound. 
They  fall,  fall,  flie,  the  fluili,  downe,  doHne  the  droniB 
do  crie.  ilirr.for  Mag.,^.  169. 

Prohftbly  it  means  flutes  [or  iifesj. 

iloJIuiU,  horse-coursers,  sellers,  and  to  buyers, 
To  prisoners,  to  night-farmers,  and  to  broome-men. 
To  all  estates  of  forraigners,  and  freemen. 

T^t/tor^s  irorkesy  1630. 

fFLUMMERY.      Oatmeal    reduced   to 
jelly. 

To  make  flummery  that  will  thicken  sauce  excellently, 
instead  of  gr:ited  hread  or  flower ;  take  a  good  handful 
of  bc'Mttu  o.-it-meol,  put  it  into  a  quart  uf  water,  and 
boil  it  half  away,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve;  let  it 
stand  1)>  vou  lor  use,  it  is  much  better  than  grated 
bread  ur  nuwer,  or  in  most  ciises  than  c^. 

LuptOM's  Thousand  JSotable  Things. 
Tu  make  flummery. — Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat-bran 
that  has  not  been  over-much  boulted  or  sifted,  let  it 
fouk  three  or  four  dnys  in  two  ^llons  of  water,  then 
strain  out  the  liquid  part,  pressing  it  hard ;  boil  it  to 
the  consumption  of  a  third  part,  so  that  when  it  cools 
it  will  be  like  a  jelly,  and  keep  long.  When  you  heat 
any  of  it,  season  it  with  surar,  and  a  little  rose  or 
orange -flower-water,  and  add  a  little  cream  or  milk, 
Mud  it  will  be  very  pleasant  and  nourisliing. 

Th€  Way  to  get  WeaUk,  17U. 

fFLUNDERING,  ?  floundering. 

Report  (uhich  our  modemers  clepe  ftundring  fame) 
puts  mee  In  memorie  of  a  notable  jest. 

Hash,  Pierce  FeniUsse,  1692. 

fFLURN.    To  sneer. 

And  for  those  abortive  births  slipped  from  my  brain 
which  can  carry  neither  worth  nor  weight  in  the  scale 
of  this  pregnant  age,  so  fraught  and  fumish'd  with 
variety  of  gallant  pieces  and  performances  of  the 
choicest  of  writers,  ^ive  me  leave  to  flum  at  them,  as 
the  poor  excrescencies  of  nature,  which  rather  blemish 
than  adorn  the  structure  of  a  well-composed  body. 

Fletcher's  Foems.VTti. 

fFLURT.     A  satirical  jesture. 

And  must  these  smiling  roses  entertain 

The  blows  of  scorn,  ws^flurts  of  base  disdain? 

Quarlcs's  Emhlewu. 

fFUIRTING.    Scorning? 

t'irst,  know  I  have  here  ihcflurting  feather,  and  have 
given  the  parish  the  start  for  the  long  stock. 

Peele's  Old  iTtves  Tale,  1595. 

FLUSH.     Ripe,  full. 

The  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  ont  j  and  flush  yonth  revolt 

Jnt,  and  Cl^  i,  4. 
Now  the  time  it  flush. 
When  cronching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself,  no  more.  Timon  J.,  t,  5. 

He  took  my  father  Krossly,  f^  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  u  flush  as  May. 

Haml.,  iii,  8. 

To  FLUSH.     To  fly  out  suddenly,  as  a 
bird  disturbed. 

So  flushing  from  one  spray  mito  another, 
Gets  to  the  top,  and  then  embolden'd  flies 
Unto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eyes. 

Jirotmg,  Brit.  Past.,  1,  iv,  p.  83. 

It  is  still  retained  as  a  sporting  term : 

When  a  woodcock  I  flush,  or  a  pheasant  I  spring. 

Somg. 

tFLUTE.    A  cask? 

For  cherries  plenty,  and  for  coraii*s 
Enoujrh  for  fifty,  h  ere  there  more  ou's ; 
F«r  efies  of  beere.  #m/m  of  canary 
That  well  did  wush  downe  imstics-mary ; 
For  pcason,  chirkrn*,  sawces  high, 
Pig,  and  the  widdow-venson-pyr. 

loMce*s  Lueasta,  1649. 


FLUXIVE.     Flowing  with  moistare. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her^acrtr^  eyes. 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear. 

A  Lover's  Complaint,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  i,  74L 

FLY.  A  familiar  spirit.  Apparently  s 
cant  term  with  tiiose  who  pretended 
to  deal  ill  magic,  and  similar  impos- 
tures. Of  Dapper,  in  the  Alchemist, 
it  is  said  that  he  wislies  to  have 

A  familiar 
To  rifle  with  at  horses,  and  win  caps. 

The  pretended  necromaucer.  Subtle, 
afterwards  says. 

If  I  do  give  him  a  familiar, 

Give  you  him  all  you  play  for;  never  set  hiii^ 

For  he  will  have  it. 

He  is  answered. 

Yon  are  mistaken,  doctor, 
Wliy,  he  docs  ask  one  but  for  cups  and  horses, 
A  nfling^y,  none  ot  your  great  familiars. 

B.  Jons,  jilch.,  act  i 

This  is  what  is  meant,  when  he  speaks, 
in  the  argument  to  the  play,  of 

Casting  figures,  telling  fortunes,  news. 
Selling  of  flies.  Arg. 

He  is  instructed  afterwards  how  to 
keep  and  feed  his^y.  See  act  v,  sc.  2. 
Fly  also  is  used  for  a  parasite : 

Courtiers  hoxt  flies 
Tliat  buzz  all  news  unto  them. 

Massing.  Virg.  Mart.,  ii,  %, 

So  also  Ben  Jonson,  who  bv  Mo9ca 
means  the  same ;  as  well  as  his  Fly^ 
in  the  play  of  the  Light  Heart.     The 
nlliision  is  classical, 
f  FLY.     Phrase.     See  preceding  article. 

His  name  is  Ciuiositie,  who  not  content  with  the 
studies  of  proflte  and  the  practise  of  commendable 
sciences,  scttcth  his  mind  wholie  on  astrologie,  negro- 
mancic,  and  magickc.  This  divel  prefers  an  Epbime- 
rides  before  a  Bible ;  and  his  Ttolemey  and  Hali  before 
Ambrose,  golden  Clirisostome,  or  8.  Augustine :  pro- 
mise him  a  famiUar,  and  he  will  take  a  flu  i»  a  box  for 
good  paiment.  Lodge,  Incamats  Detits,  1596. 

f  FLY-FLAP.  An  implement  for  dri?iog 
away  flies. 

AJUe-flap  wherewith  to  chase  them  away  from  blowing 
of  meaU^  flabellum. 

mthals'  Diclionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  207. 
That  you  had  a  brow 
Hung  o're  your  eyes  hkc  flie  flaps. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  lG-16. 

fFLYlNG-CO ACHES.  The  machines 
in  fairs  by  which  people  are  carried 
round  in  a  verticle  circle. 

Now  coinrs  Burtliolomew-tidc,  a  universal  holiday 
time  in  I/mdon,  if  nut  all  over  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
the  sthohirs  break  up  fur  ulK)Ut  a  fortnight,  because 
it  is  customHry ;  ami  they  are  very  easy  under  the 
affliction.  The  lawyers  break  up  for  almost  Ave 
mouths,  boTiiuse  it  is  the  lung  vacation.  The  appren* 
tices  gu  to  the  fair  liccause  their  masters  eive  them 
leave,  and  the  masters  go,  because  they  take  leave; 
while  the /fyiM//  cvtichrs  are  planted  in  proper  places, 
and  like  the  tiekie  wheel  of  Furtune,  Uvk%  their  inhabi- 
tants intu  till  the  varieties  uf  life.  Now  at  the  top, 
and  with  one  turn  at  tlie  Imttom,  and  then  to  add  to 
their  affliction  ride  backwards,  but  then  their  next 
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turn  is  to  rise  to  the  top,  and  ride  fommrds.    The 
lowest  ebb  has  the  hiirhrat  AoikI — fear  uot. 

Poor  Robin,  1733. 

FOBEDAYS.  Apparently,  mysteries  or 
feasts. 

Likewise  Titus  livy  writetb,  that  in  the  solemnization 
time  of  the  Bacchanalian/a6riay«  at  Rome,  8cc. 

Bahtlaii,  BnpL,  B.  iii,  eh.  45. 

Ozell  says  upon  this,  "If  this  be  a 
Scotch  word  for  holy  days,  be  it  so." 
The  word,  therefore,  was  sir  F.  Urqu- 
hart's ;  but  Dr.  Jamiesoii  has  it  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  hom  fow  ;  quasi,  druuken 
days.  The  original  has  only  "es 
Bacchanales." 
tFOD. 

As  we  for  Saunders  death  hare  cause  infods  of  teares 
to  salle.  Parody 89  of  Dayntie  Devisea,  1576. 

t2V>  FODDER.     To  supply  with  food. 

I'll  tell  thee  plainly,  such  doe  entertaine  mee, 
That  for  thv  rayling  basenesse  will  disdaiiie  thee. 
Had  they  thy  hungry  chapps  onct  foddered. 
Thou  wouldst  not  title  them  embrudered. 

Taylor^s  Worl:s,  1830. 

To  FODE  OUT,  or  FODE  FORTH, 
WITH  WORDS.  To  keep  in  atten- 
tion  and  expectation,  to  feed  with 
words.  Probably  from /odan,  Goth., 
the  same  etymology  as  that  of  to  feed. 
No  dictionary  that  I  have  seen  acknow- 
ledges this  phrase;  but  it  is  in  Capeirs 
School  of  Shakespeare,  to  which  I 
own  my  obligation  for  the  last  two  of 
these  examples. 

In  this  meane  time  with  words  kefoded  out 
The  worthy  earle,  until  he  saw  his  men. 
According  as  he  bade  them  come  about. 

Harringt.  Jriott.,  ix,  59. 

In  the  original : 

II  tnulitor  intanlo  dar  parole 
Fatlo  all  avea,  sin  chc  i  cavalH,  &c.      St.  65. 
;  But  the  king  alter'd  his  minde,  hxid  fodfd  kimfoortk 

i  •^Ihfaire  words,  the  spare  uf  a  year  or  more. 

DaneVs  ConmnH'-s,  sign.  Q  1. 

<  Knoweyng  perfectly  that  there  he  should  heefoded 

fnrth  with  orgumcntes  so  long  that  he  bhould  be  in  a 

manner  wery.  Stow'*  JnnaU,  Uen.  VIIJ,  p.  183. 

FOEMAN.  A  foe.  Perhaps  not  alto- 
gether obsolete ;  once  very  common. 

Desyr'd  of  foiTcine/oeaM^ii  to  be  known. 

SpeH3.  F.  ^.,  I.  vi,  W. 
He  piT8ents  no  mark  to  the  enemy;  Wxtjoeman  may 
with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife. 

2  Uen.  IV,  iii,  3. 

FOG.  Rank  strong  grass.  Used  also 
in  the  northern  counties,  for  latter 
grass.  Ray  defines  it,  'Mong  grass, 
remaining  in  pastures  till  winter;" 
which  agrees  with  Du  Gauge's  defini- 
tion of  foyayium. 

One  with  another  they  would  lie  and  play, 
And  in  tlic  dctp/uy  batten  :dl  tlie  day. 

hrnyt.  lifo<jnc.,  p.  513. 

The  thick  and  well  grown /u^  dnth  nintt  my  smoother 

shidca.  Drayt.  Pol.,  IS,  p.  924. 


Fog-cheeses,  in  Yorkshire,  are  such  as 
are  made  from  this  latter  grass,  as 
eddish-cheeses,  in  some  other  counties. 
To  FOG.  To  hunt  in  a  servile  manner ; 
whence  pettifogger ;  not  from  petit 
vogue,  as  Grose  conjectures;  which 
words,  probably,  were  never  current 
in  England.  A  soldier  says  to  a 
lawyer,  in  reproach, 

Wer't  not  for  tis,  thou  swad  (quoth  he) 
Where  wouldst  thou  fo^  to  get  a  fee? 
But  to  defend  such  things  as  thee, 

*tis  pity. 
Counter-Scuffle,  in  Drya.  Misc.,  iii.  p.  340. 
tP.  Were  I  not  afraid  of  my  father,  I  could  tell  him 
that  which  would  satisfle  him  in  this  point  well 
enough. 
S.  Wi,fogffing\auiYt,  Terence  in  English,  iei4. 

fFOGGER.  A  cheat,  a  flatterer.  Hence 
pettifogger, 

I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  beggerly/c^^^r, 
greedily  hunting  after  heritash.  And  moreover  it 
were  no  reason  to  spoile  her  of  that  she  hath. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

tFOGGY.     Fat;  bloated. 

She  was  nor  dwarfe-Uko  statur'd,  nor  too  tall, 
Hot  foggy  fat,  nor  yet  consumptive  leane. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britanica,  1609. 
TravellinK  on  the  way,  the  wtather  being  extreame 
hot  and  the  horse  no  lesse  fat  andfoggie  with  over 
much  former  ease,  fell  downe  and  died. 

Copley's  Wits,  Pits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

To  FOIL.  To  trample.  Probably  from 
fouler,  Fr. 

Whom  he  did  all  to  peeces  breake,  hnifoyle 
In  filthy  durt,  and  left  so  in  the  lottthely  soyle. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xi,  S3. 
But  the  third  she  beare  tooke  overthrew,  and  foiled 
under  hir  feete.  Danet's  Commines,  sign.  M  2. 

To  FOIN.  To  push,  in  fencing.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  poindre,  to  prick ; 
Junius,  from  ^ovtvia ;  both  very  im- 
probably. It  seems  to  be  more  likely 
to  have  arisen  from  fouiner,  to  push 
for  eels  with  a  spear ;  which  Menage 
says  the  Flemings  used,  having  formed 
it  from  fouine,  the  harpoon  or  trident 
with  which  it  was  done,  that  word 
being  itself  from  yU^ctna,  Latin. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee/om,  to  see  theetrarerse, 
to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there. 

Merry  Ir.  1r,,  it,  3. 
Sir,  boy,  111  whip  you  from  your /(nictM  fence: 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  wilL       Much  Ado,  r,  I. 
Will  ht  foin,  and  give  the  mortal  touch? 

GobUns,  O.  PL,  X,  ISS. 
Rogero  never /oyiuf,  and  seldom  straka 
But  flatling.  Harringt.  Jriost.,  jX  78. 

She  lets  us  fi^t ; 
If  we  had  no  more  wit,  we  mi<;ht/t>m  in  earnest 

Shirley's  In^posture,  iv,  p.  47. 

The  word  was  in   use  in   Chaucer's 
time. 
^  FOIN.      A   push  of  the  sword  or 
spear. 

First  Kxfoines  with  hand  spearea. 

Holingek.,  p.  ttSi 
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Now  lie  intends  uo  longer  to  forbeare, 

lictli  hurUth  out  afotjn'^  with  force  so  niaine. 

Uarrluyt.  Jriost.,  xxxvi,  53. 

FOIS^ON,  or  FOIZON.      Plenty,  parti- 
cularly of  harvest.    Foison,  Fr.,  which 
"Mc'uagc  and  others  derive  from /usio. 
See  Du  Cange. 

AU.fuuov,  all  abundance.  Tfmp.,  ii,  1. 

As  blos9uniin(;  time, 
That  from  the  teediuss  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming /oyion.  Mctu.for  M.,  i,  5. 

Tiiis  passage  has  been  thought  cor- 
rupt ;  the  word  that  most  offends  me 
in  it,  is  seednessy  which  I  would 
change  to  seeding.  Blossoming  time, 
I  presume,  means  summer ;  but,  with- 
out more  alteration,  the  allusion  is 
incorrectly  applied. 

Scotland  bas/oyMiw  to  fill  up  your  will 

Of  your  mere  own.  Macb.,  iv,  3. 

As  our  modern  editions  of  Shakespeare 
undertake  to  give  a  corrected  ortho- 
graphy, it  is  foolish  that  this  word 
should  in  these  places  be  spelt  with  y. 

Fiftceoe  hundred  men,  and  gr&it  foison  of  vittels. 

Holingsh.y  p.  1613. 
As  the  good  seeds  sowen  in  fruitful  soil 
Bring  {ori\\  foy*on  when  barren  doth  them  spoil. 

Puttenham's  Art  oj  Poetry. 

Car tw right,  whose  play  of  the  Ordi- 
nary  was  pubhshed   in    1651,   puts 

foison  into  the  mouth  of  Moth,  the 
antiquary,  as  an  obsolete  word,  which 
in  Shakespeare*s  time  it  certainly  was 
not. 
rOIST.     A  barge,  or  pinnace.     From 

fustCy  Dutch  and  French. 

Yet  one  day  in  the  year,  for  sweet  'tis  voic'd, 

And  that  is  when  it  is  the  lord  mayor's /oi«^ 

B.  JoHS.  Kpig.,  134 ;  On  the  Famous  Voyagf,  p.  287. 

Tlu'se  arc  tilings  that  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to 

u  foist ;  and  let  a  man  of  war,  an  Argosy,  hull,  and 

cry  cockles.  Pkilastfr,  v,  p.  165. 

That  is,  **  They  will  not  yield  to  an 
inferior  vessel,  and  suffer  a  man  of 
war,  in  which  they  are,  to  lie  inactive, 
and  in  base  traffic.'* 
In  an  old  poem,  called  The  Shippe  of 
Safegarde,  1509,  it  is  used  figuratively: 

£ven  so  the  will  nnd  fansic  vayne  of  man. 
Regarding  not  the  hnsard  of  him  selfe, 

Mor  taking  licrde  his  fleshly /oy«/  to  guide, 
Fall  fraught  with  stii  and  care  of  worldly  pelfe. 

Makes  no  account  of  weather,  winde,  or  tide. 
Coromaiidnirnt  was  given  to  the  haberdashers,  of  which 
craft  the  maior  wus.  that  tlii-y  should  prepare  a  barge 
for  the  bachelors,  with  a  master,  and  Ajoystr,  garnished 
with  banners,  like  as  thfv  use  when  the  maior  is 

(resented  at  Westmr.  Aich.  Prog,  of  Eliz.,  I,  p.  1, 
It  fortuned  that  the  other  fregate  of  Moores,  that 
loid  founde  and  taken  Fineo,  met  with  this  other 
foiite,  or  galleie,  «  herein  Fiacuma  was. 

Ricke,  Faretr.  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

See  Galley  FOIST. 

FoUt  meant  also  a  sharpei,  and  is. 


perhnps,  derived  from  to  foist,  in  the 
sense  of  to  thrust  in  improperly,  which 
is  said  to  be  from  fatissery  French. 

Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  vou  whoreson  y^u/,  yoa. 
You'll  control!  the  point,  you? 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  kit  Ilumtmr,  ir,  7. 
This  brave  fellow  is  no  better  than  ufoUi.  Foist  I 
what  is  that  ?  A  diver  with  two  fingers ;  a  pickpocket ; 
all  his  train  study  the  tigging  law,  that's  to  say  cattine 
of  purses  and  fats  ling.       Roaring  Girl,  O.  PL,  vi.  Ill 

There  is  enough  about  foysts  in  R. 
Greene's   Theeves    falling    out,    &c., 
Harl.  Misc.,  viii,  p.  382,  &c. 
Thus  2\%ofoist€r  : 

When  (Aciiisf oisters  fit  for  Tibume  fraies. 

Are  food-sick  faint,  or  heart-sick  run  their  waics. 

Mirror  far  Jlf  agist.,  48S. 
fWIiich  branded  him  with  names  uf  infuooie, 
i^tyst,  aple-squire,  and  pander  base. 

The  Nnce  Metamorphosis,  i,  17, 1600,  MSu 

To  FOIST.   To  cheat.    From  the  above. 

Thou  cogging, 
Tiiiietfoi/stiiig  lawyer,  that  dost  set 
Thy  mi  lid  on  nothing,  but  to  get 
Thy  livmg,  by  thy  damned  pet- 
tifogging;. 
Dryd.  Misc.,  ISnio,  iii,  839. 

FOISTING-HOUND,  or  CUR.  A  small 
dog,  of  the  lap  dog  kind.  A  stinking 
hound. 

And  allcdging  urgent  excuses  for  my  stay  behind,  part 
with  her  as  passionately  as  she  woulu  from  her  foist  img- 
hound.  Eastw.  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  229. 

As  for  shepherds'  do^s,  foisting  curs,  and  such  whom 
some  fond  ladi(!9  ninku  their  daily,  nay  nightly  com- 
panions too,  1  sliuU  pass  over,  being  neither  worthy 
to  be  inserted  in  this  subject,  nor  agreeable  thereto. 

Gent  I.  Recreat.,  p.  23,  8ro. 

Though  it  be  a  privilege  of  the  lady 
Brach,  **to  stand  by  the  fire,  and 
stink"  (Lear,  i,  4),  and  to  foist  some- 
times bears  a  kindred  sense,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  this  name  is  so  derived ; 
yet  it  is  probable  enough,  as  given 
in  contempt.  Coles,  indeed,  decides 
it ;  having  **  A  fyeting  (t.  e.,  foisting) 
cur,  catelius  graveolens"  Diet.  Sec 
Fyst. 

fFOGUE.  Passion;  fury.  (Fr.)  The 
term  occurs  in  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutcliinson,  1644. 

In  FOLIO.  In  abundance,  in  a  great 
style. 

The  flint,  tlie  stake,  the  stone  in  folio  flew. 
Anger  makes  all  things  weapons  when  'tis  heat. 

Fanshavo's  Lus.,  I,  91. 

FOLIOT,  from  the  Italian,  Folletto,  or 
the  French,  Follet.  An  imaginary 
demon,  supposed  to  be  harmless. 

Another  sort  ol  these  there  arc,  which  frequent  forlorn 
houses,  whirh  the  Italians  call  Foliots,  [but  N.  B.Uiey 
have  nothinsT  nearer  than  Folletto]  most  part  in- 
noxious, Cjinlaii  holds;  they  will  make  strange  noyses 
ill  the  night,  liowie  sonutinies  pittifully,  and  then 
hiugh  again,  cause  great  flame  and  sudden  lights, 
fling  stones,  rattle  cliains,  shave  men,  open  door«s 
and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stooles^chesti 


^••.1.  cfUiU-ti-,  p.  4S.  ubi  iilun. 
All  assembly  of  (it'uple ; 


tFO^rE.     Scum. 

Fomt  thai  tomaiexb  of  Idd  IrioJ.  btinr  Jii  colour  hke 
[Old.  !fo-,rKrt<-!or. 

fFOMERELL.  A  turret  on  tlie  roof  of 
a  hall  or  kitclieu ;  another  name 
for  a  louver. 

irijiu/i'  Diclitmirii,  cd.  ItOB.p.  Its. 

FON.  A  fool ;  or  fond,  in  the  northern 
dialect.  Used  by  Speoser,  in  imita- 
tion of  Chaucer,  though  obsolete  iu 

Spnu.  Sk.  S.,  FA.,  W. 

FOND.  Foolish;  from  /on,  quasi 
fanned,  which  may  be  found  io 
Wiclifle.  Fond,  therefore,  in  the 
modern  Hense  of  tender,  eiidently 
implied,  in  its  origin,  a  doting  or 
extravagant  degree  of  affection. 


II  FOO 

FONB,  for  foes.      An  obsolete  fonn. 
frequently  employed  by  Spenser;  aa 

But  en  he  hu]  utxliliilinl  hu  thnma. 

Tie  loueM  rial,  liaUcili  willi  hii  ullage /w^ 

f.  C,ll,i,ia 


iniAgiiLc  u\wfi,ad-^l  Limbi  -, 
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IiuUiW  Iw  '  tar  I  i.  J^Ml'ior^,'"?/---' 

fFONDLIXG.     A  term  of  endearment. 

1  I  ou    >       rwH  fl,„,?^„"'>o,„_lBio. 

Fondiixg  was  also  used  in  the  sense 
of    an    idiot,    or    fool.      See    under 
Aspire. 
So  al«o, 
FONDNESS,  and  the  other  derivatiTes. 

J'»W--B  it  were  for  my.  bcin^  f.M, 
To  cnvel  [elicn,  Uhi'  Ukj  zi^deii  be. 

See  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
FOND,  for  found.      A  licence  used  in 
imitation  of  Chaucer. 

V™->™C'.IlI,ii,8. 

Used   also   for   fried,    on   ilie    same 
authority.        See    Junius    ou    these 

>'ur  w  tke  lea  Is  ilniTDC  herHlle  the  f-"'d, 
HaUiecUicDoItlieiviuillolM'miielil. 

iM.,F.q.\a.ii\.Zi. 


(At  Joan  liei/sodinf  bou^tl  Km  nood,  loiii  bad. 

Willi  Brcrialianl,  It&t, 

tFOODY.     Food-bearing ;  fertile. 

WJio  brtmght  them  to  the  lable  deei  rrom  liM'tfiod^ 
lear  CtifB./r.ii.KM. 

FOOL.  A  personage  of  great  celebrity 
among  our  ancestors,  whose  odice  in 
families  is  very  fully  e.templilled  in 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plsys.  His 
busioess  was  to  amuse  by  bis  jests,  in 
uttering  of  which  he  had  complete 
licence  to  attack  whom  he  pleased. 
The  peculiar  drei>s  and  attribuf-s  of 
the  fool  are  fully  ilhisiratnl  l>y  ilie 
plate  subjoined  to  tlit-  lirst  p.iit  of 
Henry  IT,  in  Johnson  and  Steevens's 
edit.  1/78.  See  aUo  Bable,  &c. 
A  few  particulars  will  be  sufficient  on 
a  subject  so  familiarised  bv  perpetual 
recurrence.  When  JuHice  Overdo 
personates  a  fool,  in  the  pky  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  in  order  to  spy  out  the 
proceedings  of  the  place,  he  says  he 
wishes  to  be  taken  fur  "something 
between  a  fool  and  a  madman." 
Act  ii,  I.  This  is  literally  the  cha- 
racter, a  fellow  who,  pretending  folly, 
has  still  the  audacity  of  a  roadman. 
The  licence  allowed  to  these  privileged 
sal  irists  was  such,  that  nothing  which 
they  snid  was  to  be  resented.  "To 
be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free 
disposition,"  says  Olivia  to  Malvolio, 
"is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
biilts,  tiint  you  deem  cannon  bullets. 
Thrreitnotlander  in  an  allouied/ovl. 
tho'  he  do  nothing  but  rail."  Tip. 
Night,  i,  5. 

Tlii^   licence  cannot    be   roore   fully 
exemplified  than  by  the  Fool  in  Lear, 
21 
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who  seems  to  us  to  carry  his  jests 

much  too  far. 

Their  dress  is  niluded  to  here : 

Or  to  »ec  a  fellow 
lo  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Prologv*  to  K.  Hen.  VJIl, 

And  hy  Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it, 
when  he  repeats  that  motley  s  the 
only  wear,  &c. 

In  the  earliest  attempts  at  drnn)ntic 
exhihitions,  a  fool  was  an  indis])eiisn- 
ble  ingredient;  and,  like  the  Harle- 
quin of  the  Italian  theatre,  he  was 
always  falling  into  mischief,  and 
meeting  the  very  persons  he  wished 
to  avoid.     Thus : 

Merely  thou  art  death's /oo/. 
For  him  thou  labour'st  hy  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still.  Ufa*,  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

The  fool  was  usually  a  part  of  great 
licence  and  facility  to  the  actor,  who 
was  allowed  almost  to  fabricate  his 
own  part.  See  Hamlet's  directions 
to  restrain  this  abuse.  The  fool  was 
always  to  be  merry. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Ora.  Let  me  play  the/ool, 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

Mer.  of  v.,  i,  1. 

Hence  the  phrase  of  playing  the  fool 
seems  to  have  arisen. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  Fool  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ciiaracter  of  that  class; 
and  there  was  a  curious  feat  which  he 
was  bound  by  his  office  to  perform, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  Mayor* s 
day.  He  was  to  leap,  clothes  and 
all,  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard;  a 
jest  so  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of 
the  lower  classes  of  spectators,  that  it 
was  not  easily  made  stale  by  repe- 
tition.    This  is  alluded  to  here : 

You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and  spurs 
and  all,  like  him  that  leapt  into  the  custurd. 

AWs  »:.  u,  6. 
He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  n  sheriflTs  dinner, 
Skip  with  H  rime  o'  the  tabic,  from  new  nothing, 
And  take  his  Almain  Imp  into  a  custard. 
Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  Hnd  her  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders. 

B.  Jons.  DetWs  an  Jss,  i,  1. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  custard  which,  in 
the  Staple  of  News,  is  called,  *'  the 
custard  politick,  the  mayor's."  A.  ii, 
sc.  3.  See  Patch,  Motley,  &c. 
fFOOL.  A  confection.  Perhaps  what 
we  call  gooseberry  fool. 

Anple-tarts,/oo/«,  and  strong  rhecse  to  keq)  down 
Tue  steaming  vapours  from  the  parson's  crowu. 


Canary  too,  and  claret  eke  also, 

Which  made  the  tips  of  their  ears  and  noses  flov. 

Satyr  against  HgpocHUs,  16^. 

fFOOL  OF  ALL  FOOLS.  A  very  great 
fool. 

Every  man  pitied  Scogin.  and  said,  this  fool  will  die 
under  the  spout ;  then  said  the  knijrbt  and  erery  muk. 
Go  you,  ninater  Ncvil,  and  fetch  him  away,  for  it  ii  a 
fool  of  all  fools.  Scogin^s  Jests,  p.  36- 

fFOOL'S-FEVER.     Folly. 

And  you  seeing  my  pulses  beat,  pleastintly  jadgs  me 
apt  to  full  into  a  fooles fearer ;  wiiich  lest  it  happen 
to  shake  mec  hereafter.  I  am  minded  to  ahake  yon  off, 

Lylie's  Enpkues  nnd  his  Bmgla^. 

FOOL-BEGG'D,  adj.  Absurd  ;  so  fool- 
ish  that  the  guardianship  of  it  might 
well  be  begged.     See  to   Beq  FOB  a 

FOOL. 

But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
IhxsfoiMegg'd patience  willin  thee  be  left. 

Com.  efB.t  ii,  1. 

Qu.    Shoidd  it   not   be    ''of   thee,** 
meaninp:  **bv  thee?" 
FOOL-HAPPIE.      Unwittingly   happy, 
fortunate  rather  than  provident. 

And  yet  in  linuht  ne  dares 
To  joy  at  hi»  fool-h'appie  oversijriit. 

Sp.  F.  q.,  I,  vi.  1. 

Church   conjectures  fool-hardy,    but 
that  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  sense 
of  the  context. 
fTo  FOOLIFY.     To  make  a  fool  of. 

That  hiniselfe,  but  one,slirunke  now  (which  hee  never 
had  done  before)  umler  the  burthen  of  so  m:iny 
necessities  and  troubles  coniining  ^o  thicke  u]X)n  liini : 
they  being  throujtlily  taught  liow  with  exces-sive 
flatterie  to  beare  hiinup./oo/f/rV*/  and  gulled  the  ninn, 
tclUng  him  ever  and  nniiie,Timt  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  so  adve:  »e.  &c. 

JJoIfand's  Ainmiattus  yfnrceUinus,  1609. 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  See  the  parti- 
culars of  this  ceremony,  in  Archseo- 
logia,  XV,  p.  22.0,  &c. 

fFOOL'S-PARADISE.  Deceptive  good 
fortune. 

Kno«7ng  the  fashion  of  you  men  to  bee  suche,  as  by 
praisyn};  of  our  beaude  you  thinke  to  bring  us  into  a 
fooles  paradyse. 

liiche.  Farew.  to  Militarie  Profession^  1581. 
Nos  opinantrs  ducimur  falso  gaudio.  He  brings  us 
sillv  ones  into  9i  fooles  paradise. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 
Of  trust  of  this  arte  riseth  Joyes  nice. 
For  lewde  hope  \m  fooles  paradiee. 

Jshmole's  Theat.  Chem.,  1653. 

fFOOT.  To  know  the  length  of  one's 
foot,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
character. 

Nosce  teipsnm :  take  the  length  of  your  owne  foot. 

nHhaW  Dictiouary,  ed.  1634,  p.  570. 
If  Ton  mesne  either  to  make  an  art  or  an  occupation 
of  love,  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall  finde  worke  in  the 
court  siifRcient ;  but  you  shall  not  know  the  length  of 
myfoy>t.  uiitiil  by  your  cunninicyon  get  comraendTation. 

Lylir's  I'ttphnes  and  his  England. 
Aui.HMm  pltfrtHS  ex  animo  spectat  sno,  Hee  thinkes 
01  hers  to  be  like  himselfe.  He  judges  an  other  mans 
minde  bv  his  owne.  He  measures  an  other  mans 
foote  ky  his  ome  last.  Hee  considers  an  other  mans 
nesaing  by  his  owne  intent.  Terence  in  English,  1614. 
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FOOT,  THE,  OF  A  SONG.  The  burden 
of  It.     Refraine,  in  French. 

tlr,  Ictff,  ioN,  iou ;  whereof  the  flnt  is  the  cry  and 
vovcc  tliey  commonly  use  to  one  another  to  make 
liultte,  or  elxe  it  is  the  foot  of  some  song  of  triumph. 

North's  Tlut.,\i.\i. 

This  strange  version  is  from  Arayot, 
not  Pldtarch ;  hence  the  absurd 
division  of  Eleleu,  and  the  addition 
of  an  /  at  the  end.  There  also  he 
fojind  the  re/rain,  which  he  has 
translated  the  foot.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  different  are  Plutarch's  own 
words :  Eiri^wj^e i v  bk  rdis  awovbais 
cAcXfi),  Iou,  low  rovs  itttpoyrai*  iy 
TO  fikv  nirevhui'Tts  iivrtf^utyely,  Kat 
TTfUiari^ot'Tts     tlwOaai'      to     bt,      &C. 

Fit,  Thesei,  cap.  22.  I  am  tempted 
to  add  the  version  of  Amvot,  as  an- 
other  curiosity:  '^Ele-leuf,  iou,  iou: 
dont  le  premier  est  le  cry  et  la  voix 
dont  usent  ordinairement  ceulx  qui 
s'entredonnent  courage  Tun  k  Tautre, 
pour  se  haster,  on  bien  est  refrain 
d'un  chant  de  triomphe." 
tFOOT-BACK.    Singularly  used  here. 

Should  foot-back  trotting  ti-Hvellcrs  intend 
To  match  his  travels,  all  were  to  no  end. 
liCt  poets  write  their  best,  and  trotters  run, 
Thfv  ii'er  shall  write  nor  run  as  he  hath  done. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

FOOT-CLOTH.  A  cloth  protecting  the 
feet ;  t.  e.,  housings  of  cloth,  which 
hung  down  on  every  side  of  a  horse, 
and  were  used  for  state  at  some  times, 
and  affected  merely  as  a  mark  of 
gentility  at  others.  Mr.  Bayes's 
troops,  in  the  Rehearsal,  were  usually 
dressed  \v\  foot-cloths,  that  the  lees  of 
the  men  might  serve  unperceived  for 
the  horses. 

Tliou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-eloth^  dost  thou  not?  Say. 
What  of  that  ?  Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to 
let  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets.     3  Hen.  VI,  iv,  7. 

It  was  an  ornament  used  in  peace 
only,  as  ill  suited  to  any  but  a  slow 
and  pompous  pace : 

Bees  make  their  hives  in  soldiers'  helmets,  our  steeds 
arc  furnished  vr'\i\ifoot-chths  of  eold,  instead  of  saddles 
of  steel.  Alex,  and  Camp.,  0.  PL,  ii,  131 . 

There  is  one  sir  Bounteous  Progress  newly  aUjehtcd 
from  \x\%  foot-cloth,  and  his  mare  waits  at  duor,  as  the 
fashion  is.  Mad  W.  my  Mast.,  v,  349. 

It  was  long  considered  as  a  mark  of 
great  dignity  and  state  : 

I  am  a  gentleman, 
Wit))  as  much  sense  of  honour  as  the  proudest 
Don  that  doth  ride  on*»  foot-cloth,  and  can  drop 
Gold  to  the  numerous  minutes  of  his  age. 

ShirUy's  Brothers,  i,l. 


But  beware  of  supposing  the  beast 
itself  to  be  called  foot-cloth,  as  some 
would  have  it.  Sir  Bounteous  is  said 
to  "alight  from  his  foot-cJoth,^*  as 
one  might  say  **  alighted  from  his 
saddle." 

A  guarded  foot-cloth  meant  only  a 
laced  or  ornamented  foot-cloth : 

Ye  can  make 
Unwholsome  fools  sleep  for  a  aHurded  foot-cloth. 

B.  S-  h.  Thierry,  ^c,  act  r. 

This  puzzled  Mr.  Seward. 

So  in   the   Case  is  altered,  by  Ben 

Jonson  : 

I'll  go  in  my  foot-cloth,  I'll  turn  gentleman. 

Actiii,  p.350. 

In,  not  on,  as  quoted  in  a  note  on 
Rich.  II F,  to  give  more  colour  to  the 
opinion  that  the  horse  himself  was  so 
called.  It  means  only,  I  will  go  in 
that  state  and  pomp.  So  in  the  other 
passage  cited  for  the  same  purpose  : 

Thou  shalt  have  a  physician, 
The  best  that  gold  can  fetch,  upon  hi»  foot-cloth. 

That  is,  a  genteel  physician,  who  ride« 
on  a  foot'Cloth,  or  with  a  foot-cloth 
thrown  over  his  saddle. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  parade  of 
the  mule  Rnd  foot-cloth,  the  fee  of  the 
physician  was  miserably  small.  Howell 
writes,  in  1660, 

Nor  are  the  fees  which  belong  to  that  profession— any 
thing  considerable,  where  doctors  of^  physic  use  to 
attend  a  patient,  with  their  mules  and  fuot-chths,  in  % 
kind  of  state,  yet  they  receive  but  ttro  shillings  for 
their  fee,  for  all  their  gravity  and  pains. 

Parlp  of  Beasts,  p.  73. 
Hervey  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-cloath  to  visit 
his  patients,  his  man  following  on  loot,  as  the  fuhicm 
then  was,  which  was  very  decent,  now  quite  diicon- 
tinned.  The  judges  rode  also  with  their /bo^-e(oa/A« 
to  Westminster-hall,  which  ended  at  the  death  of 
fir  Rob.  Hyde,  lord  ch.  justice.  And  £.  of  Shaft 
would  have  revived  it,  but  several  of  the  judges,  being 
old  and  ill-horsemen,  would  not  i^;ree  to  it. 

Aubrey,  in  Letters  from  Bodl.  Libr.,  ii,  886. 
fif  we  had  such  horse-takers  amongst  us,  and  that 
surfet-swolne  rhurles,  who  now  ride  on  their /oo/- 
cloathes,  might  be  constrayncd  to  carrie  their  flesh 
budgets  from  place  to  place  on  foote,  the  price  of 
velvet  and  cloath  would  tall  with  their  bellies. 

Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

FOOTCLOTH-HORSE,  or  MULE. 
One  of  those  animals  so  ornamented, 
and  probably  trained  on  purpose  for 
that  service;  for  a  spirited  horse 
would  not  bear  such  an  incumbrance, 
till  reconciled  by  much  use. 

'   Tliree  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth-horse  did  stumble. 
And  starts  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter  house. 

Bich.  m,  iii.  4. 
Ha«t  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirropP 
And  barehead  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth-mule 7 

8  Hen.  VI,  ir,  1. 
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Nor  shall  I  need  to  trr, 
Wlietlier  my  well  grass' d,  tun\Uhn\^fool-rlofh-na/;, 
Be  able  to  oul  run  a  wull-breaili'd  caielipule. 

Sam  Miry,  O.  PI.,  v,  473. 

Mr.  Steevens  quotes  it  well-greaa' d ; 
but  the  other  is  probably  ri^ht. 

tl'OOTING-TIME.  **  When  the  child- 
bed womnn  gets  up."  BuntorCs 
Ladies'  Dictionary. 

tFOOTMAN'S-INN.     A  poor  lodging. 

Those  that  depend  on  destiny,  and  not  on  God,  may 
chance  look  through  a  narrow  lattice  at/ootmaus  inn. 
FenniUs  Parliament  of  Threed-bare  Poet*.  1608. 
Whicl)  at  the  lieeles  so  hanis  his  Irighted  ^rhost. 
That  he  at  last  in  footman' s-inne  must  host. 
Some  castle  dolorous  compos'd  of  stoue. 
Like  (let  me  see)  Neweute  is  such  a  one. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

fFOOT-PAGE.     A  common  messenger. 

Un  messagier,  un  va  luy  dire.  A  messenger,  or  he 
that  is  alwayes  ready  at  his  maisters  becke  to  runne 
of  errands:  a  lackey:  ikfoote-fage,         NomencUUor. 

tFOOT-PASE.     A  mat. 

Storea,  Plin. ;  teges,  Colum. ;  matta,  Ovid,  ^piibc, 
^LaBoi,  piwoi.    ^  atte.    A  mat :  a  footepase  of  sedges. 

Novunclator. 

fFOOT-POST.  A  letter-carrier  who 
went  on  foot. 

He  takes  away  the  relation  betwixt  a  lawyer  and  his 
client ;  and  makes  it  generally  extend  to  the  clearks 
in  offices;  under  whose  safegard  hee  hath  his  licence 
scal'd  to  travaile;  h. foot-post  and  hee  differ  in  the 
discharge  of  their  packet,  and  the  payment ;  for  the 
informer  is  content  to  tarry  the  next  tearmn  f perhaps) 
till  a  judgement.  Stephens's  Essays  and  Ciutr.,  1C15. 
Jhv.  Mr.  Tridewel  1  well  met.  Why  so  fast,  sir  ?  1  took 
you  for  H  foot -post. 

Tri.  X  foot-post !  indeed  your  fine  wit  will  post  you 
into  another  world  one  of  lliesc  days,  if  it  take  not  the 
whipping  post  i'  th*  way.  And  yihy  foot-post ,  vs^  your 
little  wittv  apprehension  ?       Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

tFOOT-S'OLE. 

Sole  is  as  much  to  say,  as  be  alone, 

And  never  Suleand  goose  did  hatch  but  one : 

Or  else  the  name  of  them  may  well  procecde 

Fiom  the  D'Mwn  foot-iule,  whence  they  all  do  breede, 

^^  h'cli  iti  her  claw  bhe  holds  untill  it  hatch, 

The  g:inJtr  fetches  food,  the  goose  doth  watch. 

Taylor's  M'orkes,  1630. 

fFOPPERY.  Seems  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  farce. 

And  I  am  sorry  ti»  hear  how  o'hcr  nations  do  much 
tax  the  English  of  their  incivility  to  nublic  ministf  rs 
of  state,  and  what  li:illa(ls  and  pa50uils.  and  fopprrirs 
and  plays,  were  made  a;|:aiii8t  Gondantar  for  doiii<;  his 
masters  busincs.  HoiccH's  Familiar  Lftters,  lOOc). 

If  there  be  any  broken  intt'r\als,  which  cannnt  he  so 
well  devoted  to  iht'si;  s«rt  and  solonin  fopperirs.  tlio?c 
ure  commonly  gleau'd  up  liy  sume  oilier  Utile  \\\>v^- 
iiincant  trifles;  so  that  the  main  of  his  whole  life,  is 
nothing  else  but  out;  couitnuod  srene  of  folly  and 
impertmence. 

Count nj-Geutlrman's  Fade-Mecum,  1G99. 

-    FOPPITY.     A  simpletcui. 

'  Why  docs  this  Wttlcfippitre  laugh  always  ?  'tis  such 
a  ninny  that  she  betrays  Ium*  uiistris,  and  thiuks  she 
docs  no  hurt  at  all,  no,  n.it  she. 

CoKln/s  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  1083. 

FOR.  Not  inelegantly  used  instead  of 
since,  or  because. 

Then  v.  liy  «;];ould  we  he  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  oi  lUsli  threat  us, 
Play  judge,  and  executioner  all  himself, 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  i  Cymh.,  iv,  2. 


And  heav'n  defend  your  cood  souls,  that  j€tfx  fhink 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  bus'ueas  scant. 
For  she  is  with  me.  Otf.,  i,  1 

Nor, /or  he  swell'd  with  ire,  was  she  afraid. 

Faiff.  2)u«0,ii,ll 
And, /or  I  know  the  minds 
Of  youth  are  apt  to  promise,  and  as  prone 
To  repent  after,  'tia  my  advice.  Sec 

Alhumaear,  O.  PL,  Tii,  Ml 

Also,  for  fear  of: 

We'll  have  a  bib /or  spoiling  of  thy  doublet. 

B.  4r  FL  Capiaiss,  iii.  S. 
Ah,  how  light  he  treads. 

For  spoiling  his  silk  stockings . 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PL,  t,  411 
If  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  they  cut  off  his  Icgi, 
for  catching  cold.  Eupk.  Eng.,  P 1. 

riow  the  women  are  not  permitted  to  come  into  their 
temples  (yet  they  have  secret  places  to  look  in  thufov 
grates;,  partly /or  troubling  their  duvotions 


Sandys*  Travels,  p.  ii. 
lonjt 
fastned  to  a  pike  in  the  end /or  flying  off. 


His  valour  is  commonly  tlirec  or  Ibure  yards  losg, 


Overbury's  Char.,  I,  2,  b. 

The     following    passage,     therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  altered : 

He's  well  wrought,  put  him  on  apace /or  cooling. 

B.  /*  Fl.  False  One,  ir,  last  line. 

Where   Mr.    Sympson    proposes  and 
prefers  "  ^fore  cooling." 
fFOR  ME.     A   phrase  for,   as    far   as 
regards  me. 

Well,  I  deliver  you  my  maids,  you  may  search  it  out 
of  them  by  any  torment />r  me. 

Terence  in  Eitt/lisk,  1614. 

FOR  THE  HE.W'NS.  Merelv  a  cor- 
rupted  orthography,  instead  of  **  fore 
the  heav'ns,^'  an  oath. 

1  have  determined  that  here  shall  be  a  pitcht  iield  this 
day,  we  mean  to  drink,  for  t/ie  heavens. 

Creedt's  Mcna-chini,  sign.  Bl. 
Then  boots,  hat,  and  band ;  sonic  ten  or  ele%-en  pounds 
will  do  it  all,  and  suit  n»e,  for  thr  h  -nvdis. 

Ji.  Jo.is.  Erery  JIhh  out  of  II..  ii,  3. 

FOR,  or  FORE,  in  compounds,  had 
sometimes  the  force  of  expressing  a 
contradiction  to  the  verb  combined 
with  it :  as,  to  forbid,  is  to  bid  not. 
See  also  Forspkake,  Fortuixk,  For- 
TEACH,  &c.  Sometimes  it  had,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intensive  power,  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  word  ;  as, 
forlorn.  In  this  wav  it  is  nowhere 
so  arbitrarily  used,  as  by  Sackville,  in 
liis  legend  of  Buckingham,  wliere  it 
may  be  seen  joined  with  a  multitude 
of  words  nowhere  else  united  with  it. 
We  find  iheTL^  fur/et  (nuicli  hinder), 
foreirking  (much  hatiug),  forfaint 
(completely  iiiwaX^,  forwander'' d  (fjuite 
wandering),  foregald  (much  galled), 
antl  ninny  others,  not  to  be  met 
generally  in  authors  of  that  time. 
Its  use,  as  taken  from  beforcy  is 
sufticicnily   known  ;  as   to  foredoom. 
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to  condemn  beforehAnd,  &c.  This 
prefix,  in  its  VArious  senses,  was  so 
freely  employed,  that  •!  have  not 
attempted  to  exhaust  the  instances  of 
it,  but  have  given  ample  specimens. 
To  FORAGE.  To  range  abroad,  which. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  is  the  original 
sense;  but  fourragCy  the  French 
source  of  it,  is  formed  from  the  low 
hiitu\j  foderapium,  food  :  the  sense  of 
ranging,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
secoiuiarv,  and  is  derived  tVoin  the 
necessity  of  ranging  far  in  foraging 
parties  in  quest  of  food. 

Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  tlie  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John,  T,  1. 

fFORBOND.     The  extreme  boundary. 

And  soo  they  thre  departed  thens  and  rode  forthe  as 
faste  as  ever  they  my5t  tyl  that  they  cam  to  the 
forbond  of  that  mount.  Morte  d  Arthur,  i,  139. 

To  FORCE.     To  regard,  or  care  for. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear. 

Love's  L.  L.,  r,  8. 
For  me  I  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  lav. 

Sk.  Rape  of  LHcr..,  Suppl.,  vol.  i,  p.  633. 
Astolfo  of  their  presence  does  nor  force. 

Uarringt.  Jriost^  xxii,  IS. 

See  also  xxiii,  27. 

But  when  he  manv  mnnthes,  hopeless  of  his  recure, 
Had  served  her,  who  forced  not  what  pains  he  did  en- 
dure. RomeM  and  Jul.,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  i,  S81. 

In  Spenser  it  sometimes  means  to 
strive : 

Forcing  in  value  the  rest  to  her  to  telL 

F.Q.,V,xUl\. 
Howbeit  in  the  ende,  perceivin^r  those  men  did  more 
fiercely /arc0  to  gette  up  the  hiU. 

North**  Plut.,  p.  8»7. 

Also,  to  urge  in  argument : 

C.  Why  force  you  this?    Vol.  Because,  kc. 

Cor.,  in,  2. 

Also,  to  stuff,  the  same  as  to  farce, 
q.  V. ;  hence  forced  meat,  still  used 
for  stuffing. 

He's  not  yet  thorough  wum,  force  him  with  praises. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  i».  3. 
To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
niuhce,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  ? 

Ibid.,  T,  1. 

Also,  to  exaggerate : 

With  fables  vaine  my  hisforie  to  fill. 
Forcing  my  good,  excusing  of  my  ill. 

Mirror  for  Magist.,  p.  621. 

FORCE,  8.  The  phrase  "  no  force  for 
that,"  is  equivalent  to  the  present  one 
of  *'no  matter  for  that.*'  Easily 
deducible  from  the  above  sense  of  the 
verb. 

y<j  force  for  that,  each  shift  for  one,  for  Phallox  will 
'  doo  so.  Promos  and  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

yo  force  for  that;  who  others  doth  deceyve. 
Deserves  himselfe  lyke  measures  to  rece'yve. 

Ibid.,  V,  4. 


The  skar  there  still  remaini, 
No  force, — there  let  it  bee : 
There  is  no  cloud  that  can  eclipM 
So  briieht  a  sunne  as  shee. 

Oascoigne's  Praise  of  Fair  Bridget,  Fercjf't 
Reliques,  ii,  143. 
fNay,  nny,  no  force!  thou  miichtest  a  further  stood. 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome,  p.  86. 
f  And  dyde  no  force  ot  the  kynifes  honour,  ne  of  his 
wele,  ne  of  the  comone  wete  of  the  londe. 

Warhcorth*s  Chronic, 

fFORECLOSED.    Stopped  up.    A  law 
term. 

Also,  if  anv  common  way  or  common  course  of  water 
he  forrcloscd  or  letted,  that  it  may  nut  have  his  course 
as  it  was  uoiit,  to  the  noyance  of  the  ward,  and  br 
when  it  is  done.  Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

tFORE-COVERT.    Protection. 

There  were  running  raechanikcs  also,  that  planted 
engines  and  peeccs  of  ordnance,  to  batter  the  wals, 
such  as  wold  as  they  were  discharged  make  a  horrible 
and  deadly  noyse.  And  verily  of  tmdermining  and 
the  fabricKes  fore-covert  and  defence,  Nevita  and 
Dag)ilaiphus  had  the  charge :  but  the  emperour  him> 
selfe  gave  direction  for  skirmish,  as  also  for  saving  the 
frames  and  engines  as  wel  from  fire  as  sallies. 

IloUand's  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  1600. 

To   FOKEDO.     To   undo,  to  destroy; 
fore,  or  for,  with  its  negative  power. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love. 
Whose  violent  property /or«(^««  itself. 

Haml.,  ii,  1. 
Tliis  is  the  very  night 
That  either  makes  me  otforedoes  me  quite. 

Othel.,  V,  1. 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair 
That  \\\e  fordid  herself.  Lear,  v,  3. 

It  either  salves,  or  o«  les.  or  herbes,  or  charmes, 
K  fordone  wight  from  dore  of  deiith  niiglit  raise. 

Spens.  >'.  q.,  1,  T,  41. 
Appointed  by  that  mightie  fHirie  prince, 
Great  Glorione,  that  tyrant  Xo  for  doo. 

Ibid.,  V,  xu.  8. 
Can  I  excuse  myselfe  devoid  of  faut. 
Which  my  deare*  prince  and  brother  XxtA  fordoitne. 

Mirror  of  Magist.,  rorrex,  p.  79. 

FOREDULLED.  In  this  word  it  has  iU 
intensive  power;  it  means  much  dulled. 

Wliat  well  of  tears  may  serve 
To  feed  the  streams  of  my  fore-dulled  eyes. 

Tancred  and  Gism.,  0.  PI.,  ii.  170. 

FORE-END.     Former,   or   prior  part. 
One  end  out  of  two. 

Pay»d 
More  pioui  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
T)iefore-€nd  of  my  time.  Cymb.,  iii,  8. 

It  has  been  found  in  Bacon  also.    See 
Todd. 
fFORE-FENCES.     Bodies   of  soldiers 
placed  in  advance  of  the  main  force. 

Whiles  part  of  the  souldiors  maiketh  fore-fences  abroad 
in  tlie  fields,  and  others  againe  gather  come  warilj 
for  feare  of  ambushments. 

Ammianus  MarceUinus,  160W  '■ 
Therefore,  within  a  while  after,  when  they  could  find  ^ 
nothing  thither  brought,  leaving  the  sea  coasts,  tker 
went  into  Lycaonia,  a^joyning  liard  unto  Isauria,  ana 
there  within  their  Ihicke  growne  fastnesses  and/orr- 
fntees,  after  the  nmnner  of  those  that  lye  in  ambush  for 
such  as  pnsac  by,  they  maintuiiied  and  enriched  them- 
selves with  the  goods  as  well  of  tlieproviuciall  inhabi- 
tants as  the  way-faring  folke.  Ibid. 

To  FOREFEND.    To  forbid,  or  prevent ; 
that  is,  io  fend  off,  or  keep  off. 
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There's  no  dftjuiiction  to  be  made,  but  by 
(A»  hmy'ntforefeMU)  your  ruin.     WiuUr's  T.,  ir,  3. 
When  two  vex'tl  clouds  justle.  they  strike  out  ftre, 
And  YOU,  I  fear  me,  war ;  whtcli  wactforffead. 

Jeronimo,  V.  Ist,  0.  Pi.,  iii,  69. 

It  18  most  commonly  used  in  such 
phrases  as  "Heayenforefend,"  "God, 
or  8onie  deity,  forefend  ;"  but  in  Lear, 
V,  \ ,  fore/ended  is  put  for  proliibited. 
tFOREFRONT.     The  preface  ? 

Yet  it  shall  please  him  that  your  ladiships  names  are 
bonoared  in  tht  forefront  of  nts  writings. 

ComwaUjfes,  Buayes,  1632,  ded. 

FOREHAND  is  here  used  for  previous. 

If  I  have  known  her, 
You'll  s»y  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  iht  forehand  sin.    Much  Jdo^  ir,  1. 

FOREHAND  SHAFT.  An  arrow  par- 
ticularly formed  for  shooting  straight 
forward;  concerning  which  Ascham 
says,  that  it  should  be  big-breasted. 
His  account  is,  however,  rather  ob- 
scure: 

Acayne  the  byn-brested  shafte  is  frtte  for  hym  wUck 
shotetk  right  afore  him,  or  els  the  brest,  beinf^  weke, 
should  never  wythstaudr  that  strong  piththy  kinde  of 
■hootynge ;  thus  the  underhande  must  have  a  small 
breste,  to  go  cleane  awaye  out  of  the  bowe,  the  fore- 
hande  must  have  a  bigge  breste,  to  here  the  great 
myghte  of  the  bowe.  Toxophilut,  Q  S. 

He  would  have  rlapp'd  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score ; 
and  rilrry'd  you  a  forehand  shaft,  a  fourteen,  and 
fourtccii'niid  a  liulf,  thst  it  would  have  doue  a  man's 
heart  good  to  sre.  2  Hen.  IF,  iii,  2. 

tFOREHK.AD.     Presumption. 

They  kiu-w  he  whs  dt-ad ;  and  therefore  one  had  the 
forhend  to  afliriii,  thai  hiiusrif  made  verses  this  last 
summer,  whirh  our  author  wrote  (and  whereof  we  had 
coppirt;!  trn  viars  biiire.      Carttcr.  Poeau,  1631,  pref. 

FOREHEAD,  HIGH.  A  high  forehead 
was  formerly  accounted  a  great  beauty, 
and  a  low  one  a  proportionable  defor- 
mity;  so  completely  has  taste  changed 
in  this  respect. 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  class,  and  so  are  mine ; 
Aye,  but  her  forehead**  Urn,  and  miners  as  high. 

Ttro  Gent.,  ir,  3. 
For  this  is  haudsomeness.  this  that  draws  us 
Body  and  hones ;  Oh,  tefiat  a  mounted  forehead. 
What  eyes  and  lips,  what  evrrv  thing  a>x)ut  her. 

B.  and  ¥1.  mums.  Thotuas,  i,  1. 
Her  \\OTie  for  head,  full  of  bounty  br.ive, 

Lite  a  broad  tahte  did  i'selfe  dispred, 
For  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engnive. 
And  write  the  buttles  of  his  great  troilhead. 

Sitens:  F.  q.,  II,  iii,  24. 

This  is  part  of  the  description  of  a 
perfect  ideal  beauty : 

VLex  forehead  smooth,  fnll,  poIish%  bright,  and  high. 
Bean  in  itself  a  graceful  majesty. 

intts  Recreations,  sign.  V  2,  b. 

ThuB  also  sir  Philip  Sidney  describes 
the  beautiful  Parthenia : 

Yvs  her  great  graT  eye,  which  misht  seeme  full  of  her 
own  beantie ;  a  largt  and  exeeedingig  faire  forehead, 
with  all  the  rest  of  her  face  and  bodie.  cast  in  the 
mould  of  noblenesse,  was  yet  so  attired,  kc. 

Book  I.  p.  59. 

A  lady,  jocularly  setting  forth  her 
own  beauty,  enumerates. 


True  complexion 
If  it  be  red  and  white,  h  forehead  ki^k. 

B.  and  Fl.  Jf^oman  HeUer,  ii,  L 

Cleopatra,  'when  full  of  jealousy,  is 
delighted  to  find  that  her  rival  has  a 
low  forehead : 

Cteop.  Her  hair  what  coloor  ? 
Mrs.  Broa'n,  mudam;  Hud  htr /brekead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Ant.  and  CI,  iii.  3.-788,  bt 

(Said  ironically,  for  much  lower.) 
The  dialogue,  perhaps,  would  be  im- 
proved a  little  in  spirit,  if  we  might 
read  it  thus : 

Meu.  Brown,  madanu    Cleo^.  And  hafortkead  T 
Mess.  As  low  as  she  could  wish  it. 

A  low  forehead  is  humorously  men- 
tioned as  the  most  striking  deformity 
of  apes : 

We  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  apes, 
^itb  foreheads  villainous  low.  Temp.,  ir,  1. 

tFOREH£AD.CLOTH.  A  bandage  used 
by  ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

E*en  like  the  forehead-cloth  thnt  in  the  ni^lit. 
Or  when  they  sorrow,  l:iditrs  used  to  wear. 

Harlow  and  l.'hapm,,  ilus^ns  in  fits. 
First  he  brings  always  with  hiui  a  sweet  sa\oiir 
To  win  the  courtier's  love,  and  rourtier's  favoiir ; 
Then  she  puts  on  Hfore-kead-cloath  to  please 
The  city  and  the  godly  UAk,  she  says ; 
And  so  with  ease,  and  without  cost  or  pother. 
They  get  a  world  of  trieiids  one  way  or  other. 

Buctingham's'Poewu,  1705.  p.  84. 

FOREHEND,  v.     Tu  seize  beforehand, 
or  before  escape  could  be  made. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  l>er  forehent. 

Sftens.  F.Q.,  111.  i\.  49. 

The  original  editions  hadfor-hen^,  but 
probably  with  the  satne  meaning,  or 
as  intensive  of  hent. 
fFORELAID.     Wavlaid. 

For  he,  bein^  many  times  forelaid  by  the  trains  of 
traitors  indeed. 

Holland's  Ammiaitus  Ifareellinus,  1609. 

FOREMAN,  DR.  A  pretended  conjuror, 
who  made  his  dupes  believe  that  he 
dealt  with  spirits,  to  recover  lost 
spoons,  &c.  ;  yet  of  such  fame  in  his 
day,  that  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  much 
in  fashion  for  selling  cosmetics,  that 
all  women  of  spirit  and  fashion  flocked 
to  her. 

Mure  than  they  O'cr  did  to  oracle  Foreman. 

B.  JuHS.  brt.  is  an  Ass,  ii,  d. 

Cosmetics  were  also  a  part  of  his 
trade,  and  philtres,  or  love-potions  : 

I  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  best  philtre  in  the  world, 
and  cottlds't  do  more  than  madam  Medea  or  Dr.  h' .rr. 
man.  Ibid.,  Silmt  Worn.,  act  iv. 

He  is  mentioned  iu  another  passage  in 
very  bad  company,  ?onie  of  whom 
were  hansel,  and  all  ilesiTvcd  it.  See 
Dev.  is  an  As:^,  i,  2.     lie  wa:i  t\  fiuack 
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too.  Mr.  Gifford  says,  he  was  a  poor 
stupid  wretch  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  taken  for  a  conjuror,  and  he  was 
so,  even  by  the  famous  astrologer 
Lilly.  All  the  set  were  probably  less 
fools  than  knaves.  See  Mr.  G.*8  note 
on  the  passage  from  the  Silent  Woman. 
[Foreman's  Diary,  published  by  Mr. 
Unlliwell,  will  give  the  best  notion  of 
his  hi^torv  aud  character.] 
FORENENST.  Opposite  to,  over  against; 
fore  anenst. 

The  land  forenetut  tlie  Greekish  shore  he  held 
From  Sangar't  mouth,  to  crook'd  Meander's  fall. 

Fnrf.  T^uao,  \x,  4. 

tFORENT.     The  front. 

A  gowne  of  talBtK  velvet,  lyned  with  wriglit  black 
satyn;  \X\eformt,  the  cap,  and  the  hynder  parte,  with 
black  sarcenet.  Stafford  MSS.,  1^  //«>».  fUl- 

fFORE-READ.     To  predestine. 

Had  iolv  fore-read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die, 
To  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry. 

Fittaecffrey. 

tFORE-RlDDEN.  Worn  out  with  riding, 
used  here  in  a  coarse  sense. 

Young  bold-fac't  queanes.  and  old  /orr-n'(/</rn  jades. 

CranUy's  Amanda,  p.  23. 

fFORE-RlGHT.       Straight    forward ; 
right  before. 

Though  htforerigkt 
Both  by  their  houses  and  their  persons  pnss'd. 

Ckapm.  Odyss,  vii. 
Fil.  Hey  boy !  how  siu  the  wind  ? 
Giot.  Fore-nghl,  and  a  brisk  f»lr. 

The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  3. 

To  FORES  AY.     To  foretell,  or  decree. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gpdaforetay  it ;  howsoe'er 
My  brother  hta  done  well.  Cyw^.,  iv,  3. 

To  FORESLACK.     To  relax,  or  render 
slack ;  to  neglect. 

Through  other  great  adventures  hetherto 

Had  it  forslackl  &>«m.  P.  Q.,  V,  xii,  3. 

So  also  in  the  View  of  Ireland : 

It  is  a  great  pittie  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
omitted,  and  so  happie  an  occBtioufore-tlaeked. 

Todd,  vol.  viii,  p.  305. 

To  FORESLOW.     To  delay,  to  loiter. 

For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory ; 
Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

3  Hen.  VI,  ii,  3. 
But  by  no  means  my  way  I  would/(»r4/o». 
For  ought  that  ever  she  could  do  or  say. 

Spen$.  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  16. 
Forslow  no  time,  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march. 

Edw.  II,  0.  PL,  u,  358. 

See  also  Harringt.  Ariosto,  xli,  47 ; 
Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xii,  p.  895. 
fFORETOP.     A  tuft  of  hair  on   the 
forehead. 

*'  A  most  courteous  creature,"  answered  Mockso.  "  so, 
stroke  up  yont  fwre-toppe  in  anv  case ;  pish,  your  band 
hangeth  right  enough.''  The  Man  in  the  ilftwjie,  1609. 

fFORE  WASTED.     Entirely  waited. 

Then  set  aside  these  vaine  fornrastfd  words. 

(in3Coigne*s  IForkes,  1587. 

fFOREWATCHED.  Weaiy  with  waking. 


His  eyes  were  red,  and  nWforewatcht, 

His  face  besprent  witli  tearcs. 
It  seem'd  unhap  bad  him  long  liatchi, 

lu  midst  of  his  dispaires. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

fFORFALTED.   Forfeited  ;  conHscated. 

In  the  same  parliament  sir  William  Crcicliton  was 
9\wa  forfalted  Tor  diverse  causes.  .  .  .  This  forfitlture 
was  concluded,  fcc.  HolituheJ,  1577. 

FORFEITS  IN  A  BARBER'S  SHOP. 
It  has  been  observed,  in  the  word 
Babber,  that  those  shops  were  places 
of  great  resort,  for  passing  away  time 
in  an  idle  manner.  By  way  of  en- 
forcing some  kind  of  regularity,  and 
perhaps  at  least  as  much  to  promote 
drinking,  certain  la^s  were  usually 
hung  up,  the  transgression  of  which 
was  to  be  punished  by  specific  for- 
feitures. It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  laws  of  that  nature  were  as  often 
laughed  at  as  obeyed. 

Laws  for  all  faults, 
But  laws  so  counlenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeiti  in  a  barber's  sh^p, 
As  much  iu  mock  as  mark.  Meas.for  M.,  ii,  3. 

Kenrick,  with  some  triumph  over  Dr. 
Johnson  for  being  deficient  in  so 
important  a  point  of  knowledge,  pro- 
duced the  following,  as  a  specimen  of 
such  rules,  professing  to  have  copied 
them  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire : 

BuUsfor  seemly  Behsnumr. 

First  come,  first  serve — then  come  not  late  ( 
And  when  arrived  keep  your  state ; 
For  he  who  from  these  rules  shall  swerve. 
Must  pay  the  forfeits, — so  observe. 

1. 

Who  enters  here  with  boots  and  span^ 
Must  keep  his  nook ;  for  if  he  stirs. 
And  gives  with  armed  heel  a  kick, 
A  pint  he  pays  for  ev'ry  prick. 

3. 
Who  rudely  takes  another's  turn, 
A  forfeit  mug  may  manners  learn. 

3. 
Who  reverenUess  shall  swear  or  curse. 
Must  lug  seven  farthings  from  his  purse. 

4. 

Who  checks  the  barber  in  his  tale. 
Must  pay  for  each  a  pot  of  ale. 

6. 
Who  will  or  can  not  miss  his  hat 
WhUe  trimming,  pays  a  pint  for  that. 

6. 
And  he  who  can  or  will  not  pay. 
Shall  hence  be  sent  half  trimm'd  away. 
For  will  he,  nill  he.  if  in  fault 
He  forfeit  must  in  meal  or  malt. 
But  mark,  who  is  alreads  in  drink, 
lite  cannikin  must  never  clink. 

That  they  were  something  of  this 
kind  ist  uiost  probable,  though  the 
above  lines  wear  some  appearance  of 
fabrication ;  particularly  in  the  men- 
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tion  of  seven  farthings,  evidently  put 
as  eqiiivnleiit  to  a  pint  of  ale,  but  in 
reality  the  price  of  a  pint  of  porter  in 
London,  when  Dr.  Kenrick  wrote, 
and  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  ale,  many  years 
back.  The  language,  too,  has  not 
provinciality  enough  for  the  place 
assigned.  Objections  might  be  made 
also  to  several  of  the  expressions,  if 
the  thing  deserved  more  criticism. 
PORGETIVE;  from  to  forge,  in  the 
sense  of  to  make.  Inventive,  full  of 
imagination.. 

Makes  ir  »ipprehen8ive,  quick, /or^r/irr,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  uciectable  sltHpes.  2  Urn.  IV,  iv,  3. 

FORK.  A  fork  was  a  new  article  of 
luxury  in  Ben  Jonson^js  time,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  introduced  from  Italy. 

Have  1  desLMv'd  this  from  you  two?  for  all 

Hy  pniiis  sit  court  to  get  you  each  a  patent? 

Gilt.  For  >\ lint? 

Metre.  Upon  my  project  o*  the /orif. 

SU,    Forks  ?  what  be  they  ? 

Meere.  The  laudable  use  ot forks 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th^  sparing  o'  napkins.  B.  Jon.  DeriVs  an  Ass^  r,  4. 

Hence  travellers  are  often  remarked 
for  their  use  of  them  : 

And  tuifolil  doth  cxprrfts  th'  enamoured  courtier, 
As  much  as  the  fork  cartitu/  traveller. 

B.  and  Fi.  Qu.  of  Cor.,  iv,  1. 
Then  you  must  learn  the  use 
And  handling  of  your  %il\cv  fork  at  meals. 
The  metal  of  your  glass ;  (these  are  main  matters 
With  your  lialiwii.)  B.  Jons.  Fox,  ir,  1. 

This  grand  improvement  is  announced 
with  prodigious  form  by  the  memo- 
rable traveller,  Coryat : 

Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been 
Sfioken  of  before  «n  discourse  of  the  first  Italian 
towns.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian 
cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed,  iliat  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  tra- 
vels, neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  other  nation  of 
Chri»tcudome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  cummorant 
in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals  use  a  little  forke 
when  they  eat  their  mciite. 

He  then  details  the  manner  of  using 
it,  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  the  extraordinary  delicacy 
of  the  Italians  about  touching  the 
meat  with  their  fingers ;  and  relates 
that  a  friend  of  his  called  him  *'a 
table /t/rci/er,  only  for  using  a  forke 
at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause.*' 
Coryat' s  Crudities,  vol.  i,  p.  106, 
repr.  of  17/5. 
fFOUKER. 

Why  'i  my  lord,  'tis  nothing  to  wcare  ^.forker. 

MarstoH,  The  FawHg,  ii,  1. 

FORLEAD.   Mislead? 


And  Gnthlake,  that  was  kin^  of  Denmarke  then. 
Provided  « iih  a  na\ie  mte.JorUad. 

Mirourfor  Meffiglrate$,  1S87. 

To  FORLEND.     To  give  up. 

As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  haAforlmt, 
And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  b«  shortlj  tpent 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1 V,  lii,  L 
But  Timias,  the  prince's  gentle  squyre. 

That  ladic's  love  unto  his  lord.^)«i/. 
And  with  proud  envy,  and  indignant  yre. 

After  that  wicked  foster  fiercely  went. 

Ibid.,  in,  IT,  47. 
Church  conjectures  that  it  means,  in 
the  latter  of  these  citations,  mistook; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  sense  is  the 
same  as  in  the  other,  if  we  compare 
it  with  III,  i,  18.  Arthur  and  Guyon 
went  after  the  lady,  "  in  hopes  to  win 
thereby  njost  goodly  nieade,  the 
fairest  dame  alive ;"  but  Timias, 
giving  up  that  prospect  to  his  lord, 
went  after  **  that  foule  foster.'* 
FORLORN,  s.  A  forsaken,  destitute 
person  ;  from /or,  intensive,  and  lorn. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the 
Tatler,  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
referred  to  man,  in  the  preceding 
line. 

That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  mnn, 
And  forc'd  to  hre  in  Scotland  m  forlorn. 

3  Hni.  ri,  iii,  3. 

As  a  participial  adjective,  deprived  : 

And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light/or/orn. 

Sp.  Sonnet,  86. 

Shakespeare  has  ludicrously  used  it 
to  signify  thin,  diminutive: 

He  was  so ^r2om,  tliat  his  dimensions  were,  to  any 
tliick  sight,  invisible;  he  was  the  verv  grniua  of 
famine.  2  Hen  IV,  iii,  2. 

fFORLORN-HOPE.  A  person  who 
lost  at  a  gaming-table.  Dekker*8 
LantJiorne  and  Candle-light,  1620. 

FORLORE.     The  same  as /or/or«. 

And  mortal  life  'gan  loath,  as  thing /(/r/ore. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  I,  X.  2L 

Also  as  a  verb,  forsook : 

Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  Ttimforlore. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  vii,  I. 

fFORMA-PAPER.  A  corruption  of  tit 
forma  pauperis,  sometimes  intro- 
duced comically  in  old  plays. 

FORMAL.  Sober ;  having  the  regular 
form  and  use  of  the  senses ;  opposed 
to  mad. 

Be  patient  -,  for  I  u ill  not  let  him  stir 

Till  I  have  us'd  th'  approved  means  I  have. 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  pray'rs, 

To  make  of  him  ^'formal  man  arain.  Com,  of  B.,  v,  I. 

She  had  just  before  said,  more  ex- 
pressly, that  she  would  keep  him 
"'till  she  had  brought  him  to  his 
wits  again." 
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Why  this  is  evident  to  ttnj  formal  cftpaaty. 

'J%relftkN.,ii,B. 

In  a  right  form,  a  usual  shape : 

If  not  well. 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  A  formal  man.  Jnt.  and  CI.,  ii,  6. 

Thus,   **  the  formal   vice,    iniquity," 
means   the  regular,   customary  vice. 
Todd,  7.     See  Iniquity. 
FORMALLY.     In  the  form  of  another, 
in  a  certain  form. 

The  vciy  devil  assum'd  thee/omw/Zy, 

That  face,  that  voice,  tliat  jsesture.  that  attire. 

A  Mad  JTorld,  0.  Fl.,  v,  376. 
A  subtile  net,  which  only  for  that  same 
The  skilfttll  Vnlmtr  formal li/  did  frame. 

Spctu.F.  ^.,11,  xii,  81. 

Formerly  is  also  read  in  that  place. 
FORPiNED      Pined,  or  wasted  away. 

He  was  so  wast«  d  atidfurpined  nw  av. 

That  all  his  subbtuncf.  was  coiistim'il  to  nnn^ht. 

Speiu.  F.  C  .  nl.  X,  67. 

FORRAY.     A  plundering  incursion  on 
a  noischhouriiijj;  eneniv. 

A  band  ol  Hritoiis  rxdin-;  on  /wrz-ay, 

IVw  (liivs  briMre,  had  jjoiienii  -.rnat  pray 

Of  S.i\.in  -i-MKN.  Spnu.  F.  q.,  Ill,  iii,  68. 

This  species  of  warfare  has  been 
lately  nmch  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  sir  Walter  Scott.  William  of  De- 
loraine,  a  stout  moss-trooper,  says  to 
a  monk, 

PenJintp,  father,  will  I  none; 
Pnixcr  know  I  hardly  one; 
For  mass  or  pniycr  can  I  rarely  tarry, 
Siive  lo  pHtter  an  Ave  Mary, 
AVhon  1  ride  on  a  border /bray. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstr.,  II,  St.  6. 

To  FORRAY.     To  ride  on  such  an  in- 


cursion, to  ravage 

avd 
And  spoil'd  tiie  fields,  the  duke  knew  well  before. 


For,  that  iimyforra^d  all  the  countries  nigh, 

"     '  "        itw  well  bel 

Fairf.  Tasso,  Ix,  42. 

fTo  FORSAKE.  To  abandon ;  to  decline. 

S.  Peter,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  company,  hearing  the 
mad  didiwsition  of  the  fellowe,  ueparted,  leavyng 
bchinde  him  myselfe.  Velvet  Breeches,  and  this 
hricklayrr  who  forsoott  to  goe  into  Heaven  because 
his  wife  was  there. 

Greene* s  Neieet  both  from,  Heaven  and  Hell,  1593. 

tFORSET.     A  casket. 

Capsella.  Layette,  boite.  A  forset,  casket,  litle  Ik>x, 
chest,  or  coffer.  Nomenclutor. 

To  FORSHAPE.  To  render  misshapen. 

Out  of  a  man  into  a  stone 

Fonhape.  Govcrr,  dc  Cottf. 

To  FORSLACK,  the  same  as  to  foreslow. 
To  delay. 

Through  other  great  adventores  hethe rtoo 

Had  it  forstaekt.  Sp.  F.  Q..  V.  xii,  3. 

t^o FORSOOTH.  To  treat  with  respect? 

The  sport  was  how  she  had  intended  to  have  kept 
lu'iseli'  unknown,  and  how  the  captaine  (whom  '^ue 
had  strnt  for)  <»f  the  Charles  had  fursoolked  her, 
thuugh  he  knew  her  well  enough  and  she  him. 

Pepya'  Diary,  Jan.,  1661. 

iToFORSPEAK.     To  forbid.    All  these 


words  are  written  indifferently  with 
for  or  fore. 

Thou  ]iu\forspoke  my  being  in  tticsc  wars. 

Thy  ]ift  forspoie  by  love. 

Jrraiffnm.  of  Paris,  1680,  quoted  by  Steerent. 

Also  to  bewitch,  or  destroy  by  speak- 
ing: 

Their  hellish  power,  to  kfll  the  ploughman's  seed. 
Or  to  forspetike  whole  flocks  as  they  did  feed. 

Drayt.  Her.  Epiti.,^.  901, 

Urging 

I  That  mv  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  lo, 

'  Forespeakes  tlicir  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 

•  Theniselres,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse. 
I  jntch  of  Edmonton, 

i  They  are  in  despairc,  surely /oirjpol-«i,  or  bewitched, 
1  Burton,Jnat.ofMel.,p.SiO», 

FORSPENT.     Worn  away. 

With  hollow  eyes,  and  rawbone  cheekes /orw^n^ 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV.  t.  34. 

To  FORTEACIL     To  unteach,  to  con- 
tradict. 

And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 

The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  heastes/or/tftt^A/. 

moens.  F.  q.,  I,  vii,  15. 

To  FORTHINK.     To  rej^ent. 

Therfore  of  it  be  not  to  bolde. 

Lest  thou/or/Ai«Jt  it  when  thou  art  olde. 

Interlude  of  Toulk, 

So  used  by  Spenser  also  : 

And  mnkcs  exceeding  monc,  when  he  docs  thinke 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall, 
yor  which  he  lonj:  in  vaine  did  sweat  and  swinke, 
That  now  the  SJinie  he  greatly  doth /or/Ai«i"«. 

i''  O    VI  iv  32. 

fFORTH- RIGHT,  aefr.     At  once.' 

S.  Away  with  him. 

D.  If  vou  doe  find  that  I  have  tolde  you  any  lie,  kill 

me  forth-right.  Terence  in  English,  1614i 

FORTH-RIGHT,  s,    A  straight  or  direct 
path ;  from  right  forth,  straight  on. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through/or/A-nyA/*  and  meanders.         Temp.,  iii,  3. 

If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  for/A-W^A/, 
Like  to  an  entcr'd  tide  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  iii,  8. 

"Master  Forthright,  the  tilter,"  is, 
therefore,  the  same  as  Master  ^raight- 
forwnrd.     Mens,  for  J/.,  iv,  3. 
FORTHY.     Therefore,  on  that  account. 
A  Chaucerian  word. 

Foith^  Hpj>ease  your  grief  and  heavy  plight. 
And  tell  liie  cause  of  your  conceived  payne. 

S^ens.  P.  q.,  n,  i,  14. 
Fur  the  looseness  of  ihy  youth  art  sorry, 
And  vow'st/orMv  a  solemn  pilgrimage. 

Drayt.  Eel.,  6,  p.  1412. 

So  it  was  in  the  old  editions ;  in  the 
octavo  **  therefore"  is  substituted  as 
equivalent.  It  is  plain  by  Mr. 
Capell's  qu.?  in  his  School  of  Shak- 
speare,  p.  102,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  word.  In  p.  211  he 
also  prints  it  as  two  words. 
fFORTINABLE.  Fortunate;  propi- 
tious. 
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Bychard  Cnrdelyon  they  eallyd  hym  in  Fnmice, 
Wbych  had  orer  euymyes  moiifortynahle  chaunce. 

BaU'i  Kjfnge  Johmrn,  p.  1. 

FORTITUDES    and     FORTUNATES. 

Astrological  terms  for  favorable  pla- 
nets. 

Let  the  tweire  houtn  of  the  horoscope 
Be  lodg'd  withfortitudes  aud  furtnnatet. 
To  make  yoa  blest  in  yoar  desitnis,  Pandolfo. 

Alb'umaxar,  0.  PI.,  rii,  147. 

The  FORTUNE,  a  playhouse  in  Golden- 
lane,  near  Whitecross-street,  where 
is  still  a  small  street  called  Play- 
house-yard. Alley n  the  player,  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College,  bought 
the  lease,  and  rebuilt  the  playhouse 
in  1599.  By  some  extracts  from  his 
accounts,  preserved  by  Dr.  Birch,  it 
appears  that  it  cost  him,  on  the  whole, 
J6880. 

I  took  him  once  in  the  two-penny  gallny  at  tlie 
Fortune .  Soaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  113. 

Then  I  will  confound  her  with  compliments  drawn 
from  the  plays  I  see  at  the  Fortune  and  Sed  Bmll. 

Albumauir,  0.  PL.  vii,  155. 

The  Fortune  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  the  time  when  the  same  fate 
befell  the  Globe  on  the  Bank-side. 
Speaking  of  Vulcan's  rage  against  the 
former,  Ben  Jonson  says. 

Fortune,  for  being  a  wliore, 
'Scnp'd  not  his  Justice  any  jot  tlie  more, 
lie  burnt  that  idol  of  the  revels  too. 

Execrmt.  upon  Vulcan,  vol.  vi,  p.  410. 

There  is  a  view  of  its  front  towards 
Golden-lane,  with  a  plan  of  the  ad- 
jacent streets,  in  Londina  Illustrata. 
It  has  no  appearance  of  a  theatre, 
except  the  king's  arms  against  the 
wall. 
To  FORTUNE,  v.  n.     To  happen. 

That  you  will  wonder  what  \iaX\x  fortuned. 

Ttro  Gent.,  r,  4. 
How  fbrtuiutk  this  foole  uncomely  plight  ? 

Spene.  P.  Q.,  VI,  vii.  14. 
It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood, 
A  mmpiug  I^on  rushed  suddenly.      Jbid.,  1,  iii,  6. 

Not   now   in   use,  though  found  by 
Todd  in  Pope  and  E?e]yn. 
FORTUNE,  n.  s.      A  hap,  an  occur- 
rence. 

Albeit  they  affirmed  that  he  might  be  well  assured 
that  in  all  accidents  nu^  fortune*  that  citie  should  not 
fttile  to  minister  to  him.     Fmton'e  Guieciardin,  p.  21. 

FORTUNE  MY  FOE.  The  beginning 
of  an  old  ballad,  probably  a  great 
favorite  in  its  time,  for  it  is  very 
often  mentioned.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  complete  copy  of  it 
is  extant. 

O  most  excellent  diapason  I   good,  good;   it  plays 
fiHrtune  mjffoe  as  distinctly  as  may  be. 

Z4>^«a,aFL,T,188. 


Take  heed,  my  brother,  of  a  stranger  fortme 
Than  e'er  jou  felt  yet ;  fortune  my  foe's  a  fri 

B.  /•  Fl.  Custom  of  Con. 

Mentioned  also  in  the   Knight  • 
Burning    Pestle,    and     several 
places  specified  in   the   notes 
above  passages. 

Mr.  Malone  has  recovered  th 
stanza  of  it,  which  may  lead  i 
rest ;  it  is  this : 

Fortune  my  foe,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  m 
And  will  my  fortune  never  better  be  ? 
Wilt  thou.  1  say,  fur  ever  breed  my  pain  ? 
And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  a^in? 

It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
mon   collections.      The    first   1 
quoted  in  Fragmenta  Regalia, 
Rob.  Naunton. 
FORTY-PENCE.     The  sum  comi 
offered  for   a  small    wager ;    f< 
same  reason  that  several  law  feef 
fixed  at  that  sum,  viz.,  3«.  4d. 
cause,  when  monev  was  reckor 
pounds,    marks,    and    nobles, 
pence  was  just  the  half  noble, 
sixth  of  a  pound. 

How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  hitter  ^— forty  pence,  n 

Hen.  y 

That  is,  "/  will  lay  forty  pe 
does  not.'* 

Wagrers  loying,  kc.—forttf pence  tajfcd  against 
of  wrestling.  Greene's  Groutidtc.  of  Cot 

I  ^re  wage  ^itli  any  munforty-p'uce. 

The  longer  thou  li 

See  Ten  Groats,  which  was  ai 
current  term  for  the  same  sum. 
tFORWARD.     To  go  forward,  u 
ceed. 

Per  me  stetit,  I  was  in  the  fault  tkeit  it  « 
foneard.  Terence  in  Bnglii 

To  set  forward,  to  prepare. 

cut.  Dost  tliou  not  consider  that  it  is  a  gi 
hence  'i  and  thou  knowest  the  old  use  and  ci 
women,  that  tiicy  are  a  whole  yere  in  settina 
and  trimming  themselves.      Terence  in  EngU* 

tFORWARD.      The    vanguard    o 
armv. 

And  kynge  Herry,  bcynge  in  i\\t  foneard^  < 
the  bataylle,  was  not  hurt;  but  he  whs  h 
ageyne  to  the  Toure  uf  Londone ,  ther  to  be  k< 

If'arkurorth'e  Ci 

FORWASTED.   Much  wasted,  or  w 
away.     For,  intensive. 

*Till  that  infenml  feend  with  foul  uprore 
Forecasted  all  their  lui«d,  aud  them  expi-ld. 

5pens.  F.  Q. 

FORWEARIED.     Much  wearied, 
intensive. 

HVliose  labour'd  spirits, 
Forweary^d  in  this  action  of  swift  8|H*t^, 
Crate  harbourage  within  your  city  «  alls. 

A.  Jol 
Fonrearied  with  my  sportcs,  1  did  alight 
From  loftie  steed,  aud  down  to  slecpc  me  1 

Spens.  k  q,,  I 
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FUORWORN.     Much  worn.     See  Fob. 

a:  A  silly  man,  in  simple  wecda,  fonrom, 

_/  And  soild  with  dost  of  the  lone  dried  way. 

^  SpfHs.F.q.,l,ri,S5. 

iTOSTER,  or  FORSTER.    A  contraction 

*  of  forrester,  iu  which  form  it  still 
exists  as  a  proper  name.    It  is  several 

i    times  used  by  Spenser. 

I  Lo  where  a  frtic»\y  foster  forth  did  msh. 

Breathing  out  beastly  lust  her  to  defvle. 

^eus.  F.  ^.,  III,  i.  17. 

*  So  also  St.  18,  and  III,  iv,  50.     The 
I     word  is  found  iu  Chaucer,  and  the 

romance  of  Bevis  of  Hampton. 

And  forty /osiers  of  the  fee 
These  outlawes  had  yslaw. 

Ballad  of  Adam  Bell,  /-r. 

Explained  by  Percy,  "forrestej's  of 
the  king's  demesne."  Reliques,  vol.  i, 
Glossary, 
fFGSTER-CHILD.  A  child  nourished 
at  tlie  breast  of  a  woman  not  its  own 
mother,  or  who  was  brought  up  in 
another  family.  A  relationship  was 
thus  formed  which  was  formerlv  con- 
sidered  of  much  importance. 

Pucr  collactancus,  qui  pnriter  ninmninm  suxit.  <Tvy- 
TpwfxK.  Enfant  nourri  de  la  niesine  tette  ou  nourice. 
A  foster-child,  or  wliich  sucked  of  the  same  iitilke. 

Nommclator. 
kfoster-ckilde  that  sucked  of  the  same  niilke  at  the 
same  season,  puer  coIlHrtancus. 

Withals'  bietionarie,  cd.  1«08,  p.  971. 

FOTIVE.  Nourishing,  invigorating; 
from  foveo. 

If  I  not  cherish  them 
With  my  distilling  dues,  and/o/irr  heat. 
They  know  no  vegetation. 

T.  Caretc's  Ccelum  Britann.,  4to,  1633,  C  4. 

POUCH.  A  quarter  of  a  buck.  Coles 
has,  **  to /ouch  (among  hunters)  ctr- 
vum  in  quatuor  partes  dissecare,** 

Wlien  he  is  to  present  some  neighbouring  veutleman, 
in  his  master's  name,  with  a  side  or  nfouck,  hce  has 
an  excelicnl  art  in  improving  his  vcnisrm  to  ihc  b^t. 

«  Clitus's  It'Aiw  zies,  ]>.  45. 

FOUL  CHIVE  HIM.  Evil  success  at- 
tend him,  ill  may  he  succeed,  ^>ee 
Chieve,  where  this  should  have  been 
added,  had  it  been  noted  in  time. 

Ay,  foul  chice  him !  he  i*  Um  men  v. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  K,i.  ofB.  Pestle,  i,  3. 

"  111  mote  he  cheve,^*  is  in  Chaucer. 
Cheve^  chieve,  and  chive,  are  only 
different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
chevir,  old  French ;  and  still  existing 
here  ns  a  provincial  word,  to  prosper. 
**  Unlawful  chievances,**  cited  by  Todd 
from  Bacon,  are  clearly  "illegal  pro- 
fits.'' Chevin  means  succeeded,  in 
Scotch.     See  Jamiesou. 


FOULDER,  s.     Evidently  put  for  light- 
ning, in  this  line: 

This  fir'd  my  heart  Mfould'r  doth  the  heath. 

Baldviu,  ift  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  389. 

Which  enables  us  to  decide  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  following  word  in 
Spenser. 
FOULDRING.  Flaming,  as  lightning ; 
from  the  old  Yveuch^  foul droy ant  (now 
Jtjudroyant),  of  the  same  signification. 

Seem'd  that  loud  thunder,  with  amazement  great, 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skies  with  flames  of  fould'rina 
heat.  ^  Spens.  F.  q.,  II.  ii,  20. 

Church,  in  his  edition  of  the  Faery 
Queen,      proposes      smouldring     for 
fould'ringt  in  that  passage ;  though 
he  confesses  that  all  the  editions  are 
against  him.    Mr.  Todd,  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  rightly  rejects  the  emenda- 
tion.    Fouidre  (now  Jbudre)  properly 
meant  lightning. 
FOUNDED,  for  confounded.     To  dumb^ 
found  is   still    used   sometimes,  and 
means  to  confonnd  so  as  to  take  away 
the  use  of  speech. 

What,  George  a  Greene,  is  it  vou?  a  plague  found  you, 

George  a  Gr.,  O.  PI.,  iii,  61. 

FOUR  PRENTICES.     See  Prentices. 
FOX.     A  familiar  and  jocular  term  for 
a  sword. 

O  signienr  Dew,  thou  dy'st  on  point  of /ox, 
Except,  O  signienr,  thuu  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom.  Uen.  V,  iv,  4. 

Wliat  would  you  have,  sister,  of  n  fellow  that  knows, 
nothing  but  a  basket-hilt,  iind  an  old /ax  in  it? 

B.  JoHs.  Bart.  Fair,  ii,  6. 
To  sucli  animals 
Half-hearted  creatures  as  these  are,  youryojr 
Unkcnneld,  with  a  choleriek  ghastly  uspect, 
Or  two  or  three  comminatory  terms 
Would  run,  &c.  'ibid.,  Magn.  Ladg,  i,  1. 

Your  "fox  unkenneld,"  means,  I 
fancy,  your  sword  drawn. 

O,  what  blade  is  it  ? 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English/ox. 

IFhite  Dee.,  0.  PI ,  vi,  370. 
A  cowardly  slave,  that  dares  as  well  eat  his /ox,  as- 
dniw  it  in  earnest.    Parson's  Wedding,  O.  PL,  xi,  883. 

Put  up  vour  8«  Orel, 
l'»e  seen  it  often,  'tis  i\fuz.    Jnc.  It  is  so. 

B.  4'  Ft,  Captain,  iii,  5. 

This,  and  the  preceding  quotation, 
seem  to  prove  that  a  fox  was  not  a 
cant  term,  in  this  sense,  but  a  specific 
name  for  some  kind  of  blade  manu- 
factured in  England;  perhaps  with 
the  steel  browned,  which  might  give 
occasion  to  the  name :  or  it  might  be 
named  from  the  inventor.  "Old  foxes 
are  good  blades."  Brome,  Engl, 
Moo?',  ii,  2. 

f  I  wear  as  sharp  iteel  as  another  man,  and  mrfom 
bites  as  deep.  B.  J-  Fl.  King  smd  ho  JT.,  iv,  4. 
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To  FOX.   To  make  drunk ;  a  cant  terra. 

Sliakespesre  vour  Winrot  ale  liath  much  renowii'd, 
Tluit  jfoxV  a  iiCfffHT  80. 

£'pii/r.  by  Sir  Ast.  Coekaynf,  quoted  on 
Tarn.  Skr.,  Induct. 
Your  Dntcbman,  when  he's /ox/,  ia  like  a  fox, 
Yor  when  he's  sunk  in  drink,  quite  ea&rth  to  a  man's 

thinking, 
Tis  full  exchanjre  time  with  him,  then  he's  subtlest. 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  ihe  Jnn,  act  ii,  p.  363. 
Faith,  and  so  she  may,  for  'tis  lon^  ere  I  can  (let  up. 
when  I  go/or* J  lo  bed.  Hog,  i-e.,  0.  PI.,  ri,  39». 

tYet  alwayes  'twas  my  chance,  in  Bacchus  spight. 
To  come  into  the  Tower  unfox'd,  upright. 

Taylor's  ITartet,  1C30. 
f  But  as  the  humble  tenant  that  does  bring 
A  chicke  or  eeges  for's  offering, 
is  tane  into  the  buttry,  and  does/ox 
Eqoall  with  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oxe. 

Verse*  prefxed  to  Lucasta,  16  i9. 
f  Hie  tapsters  in  small  cans  (ill  beer. 
By  which  a /ox  is  pnrchast  dear. 
And  for  a  truth  may  be  held  forth. 
Will  cost  more  than  the  skin  is  worth. 
And  therefore  at  such  rate,  I  think. 
Men  better  had  canary  drink.    Poor  Bohin,  1699. 
iThen  such  as  had  but  little  coin 
Laid  up  in  store  to  purchase  wine. 
Must  cuink  fair  water,  cyder,  perry. 
Or  mead,  instead  of  sack  and  sherry ; 
Or  hare  their  throats  with  brandy  drench'd. 
Which  makes  men/ox'J  e'er  thirst  is  quencli'd. 

Ibid.,  1738 

FOX  r  TH'  HOLE.   An  old  Christn.ns 
game,  twice  mentioned  by  Herrick,  in 
the  same  words,  but   not  once  e.x 
plained. 

Of  Christmas  sports,  the  wassell  boulc, 
That's  tost  up.  after /or  t'  /A'  HqU. 

Hesper.,  p.  146;  also  p.  271 

^FOY.     A  boat  attendant  upon  a  ship. 

To  Westminster  with  captain  Lambert,  and  there  he 
did  at  the  Dug  give  me,  and  some  other  fhends  of  his, 
hiB/oy,  he  being  to  set  sail  to-day  toward  the  Streight  s. 

Pepys^  Diary,  1661. 

FOYSON.     See  Poison. 
FOYST.     See  Foist. 
FRACTED.     Broken.     Lat. 

His  heart  xtfracied.  Hen,  V,  ii,  1 . 

His  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliance  on  hiafracted  dates 
Hath  smit  my  credit.  rinum  of  J.,  ii,  1. 

J  FRAIL.  A  sort  of  slight  basket,  of 
rushes,  or  matting,  particularly  those 
wherein  raisins,  figs,  &c.,  are  packed. 
Skinner  derives  it  from  fragli,  Ital. 
There  was  ai^o /ray el,  And /raiau,  in 
old  French.  See  Roquefort.  Coles, 
in  his  English  Diet.,  sets  down  a  frail 
as  a  certain  weight  of  raisins,  viz., 
about  70  pounds.  So  also  Blount, 
<7lossogr.  See  Cabas,  in  Cotgrave. 
It  is  here  quibbled  on : 

A  phi^e  of  figs  and  raisins,  and  all  such  fnul  com- 
modiuca,  we  shall  make  nothing  of  them. 

Easttr.  Hoe,  O.  PI ,  iv,  229. 
Wisely  you  have  picked  a  rn  son  out  uinfmilc  of  tinges. 

^y'.y.  Mother  Bombie,  iv,  2. 
Three /rfli7#  of  sprats  carried  irum  mart  to  mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travell'd. 

B.  J-  tl,  qmee»  of  CoruUK  ii.  4 , 


Great  guns  fourteen,  three  Imndrrd  pipes  q 
Two  hundred /raiVr/  of  lij^s  and  i-aiM>DS  fioe 

Mirror  for  Hi 

FRAIMENT.     See  Fbaymext. 
tFRAlTOR.      A  refectory,  or 
hall. 

A  frayter  or  place  to  eate  meate  in,  refectr 
WitkaW  Dictionarie,  ed.  1€ 

FRAMPOLD,  spelt  aUo  FRA 
FRAMPAL,  &c.  Vexatious, 
pert.  Capel  derives  it  from  t 
torn  of  franc-pole,  or  free-p 
some  manors,  by  which  the  i 
had  a  right  to  the  wood  of  theii 
and  all  that  ihev  could  reac 
their  hatchets.  This  right,  h« 
gave  rise  to  many  litigious  suit 
hence  the  meanins;  of  the 
Glossary  to  Sh.  The  fault  t 
derivation  is,  that  it  ^ives  too  h 
origin  to  a  general  word  ;  for  t 
books  speak  of  timt  custom  as  pi 
to  the  manor  of  W'riitle,  in  K^v 
is,  however,  as  gouti  as  any  tl: 
been  given. 

F ram fiole  fences  are  said  by  Jr. 
be  such  as  the  tenants  of  that 
setup  against  their  lord's  denit 
with  the  privilege  above  ment 
Law  Diet.  But  chief  justice  15 
ton,  when  he  was  steward  ( 
manor,  could  not  sntisfv  hi  nisei  I 
the  origin  of  the  word.  Tiie  i 
has  been  tried,  and  frempul,  i 
proposed;  but  the  word  is 
fremful,  which  will  not  do.  / 
pole  is  nearer,  and  there  is  cer 
something  contumacious  iu  setti 
such  fences.  Uay  would  bring  it 
from,  froniy  in  Sa.xon.      5<ee  Tod 

He's  a  very  jealou*«y  man,  stie  Icails  a  \cry  f. 
life  wall  him,  go«Kl  licjiri!  Mcr.  If'  I 

Nay,  hills  1  pmy  thee;  irrow  not  /><» ,«-/<!///  m, 

B.  Jons.  Tit  I  r  of  a  T* 

Is  Pompey  grown  so  miilaport.  <io/,ampcl / 

B.  and  11.  Wit  a(  fr.  lf'rop</ftj,  ni, 

FRAN'CH,  r.  Apparently  for  to  e; 
crush  with  the  teeth. 

1  »;iu  a  river  stopt  with  stfirnics  of  windc. 
Wherettii-uu^h  a  swan,  a  hull,  a  horo  did  pnsse 
Franchiiig  the  fish  and  fric  with  teeth  of  bras.* 

Bnhlfiuf,  in  Mirr.  Mat;., 

FRANCIS,  ST.  Spenser  mention 
Francis's  fire  as  a  disorder:  he 
bably  means  St.  Anthony's  fir 
erysipelas ;  but  why  he  gives  it  t 
Francis,  I  have  not  learned.  Min 
and  Cotgrave  make  it  St.  Aiitho 
aa  usual.      The  latter  gives  fei 
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Marcel,  as  another  French  name  for 
it,  and  ''feu  Martial^  The  old 
English  term  for  it  was  the  rose. 
Anciently  it  was  called  «flcrfc?y?re ;  so 
in  modern  language  it  has  heen  given 
to  saints. 

All  these  and  many  enla  moe  haunt  irr, 

The  swelling  apliene,  and  firenzy  mj^in^  rife, 
The  shaking  polsey,  and  St.  Fraunces'  lire. 

F.  qn.,  I,  iv,  35. 

FRANION.  An  idle,  loose,  and  hcen- 
tious  person.  Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Faineant  has  heen  conjec- 
tured, hut  in  that  the  r  is  wanting. 

Mizht  not  be  found  a  francker/raMion, 
Of  her  leawd  parts  to  make  companion. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  37. 
As  for  this  ladie  which  hesliuweth  here, 

Is  not,  I  wager,  ITIohmell  at  nil. 
But  some  fayre /ranion,  fit  for  such  a  fere. 

Ibid.,\,ui,22. 
But,  mrfranion,  I  tell  you  this  one  thing. 
If  you  disclose  this,  I  will,  &c. 

Damm  and  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  310. 

This  gallant,  I  tell  you,  with  otiier U^dfranioM, 
Such  as  himsclfe.  uiitlirifiy  comnanions. 
Conlrntion  hettrrfn  lAhfraltty  and  Prodigality,  sign.  F. 
+Otu'  of  tlie  vic;trs  <»f  Weslniinsler,  that  was  a  tall 
lusty  lulibrr.  and  a  »tout/raiiiuii.  who  trusted  much 
of  his  •itrcir^tii.  thur^ht  to  buckle  with  her,  aud  to 
give  l»cr  Ihc  ovn throw. 

Life  of  L<mg  Mrg  of  Westminster,  1635. 

FRANK,  «.  A  place  to  fatten  a  boar  in  ; 
a  sty.  Cotgrave  gives  y>flwc,  as  the 
name  for  it  in  French  also. 

\Vhirc  sups)  he?  doth  the  old  hoar  feed  in  the  old 
fnink  /  2  Hen.  II',  ii.  2. 

How  he  may  vi  raeke  his  tythes  to  a  hi'^her  rate,  and 
tlitn  feed  at  e>isc,  like  a  boare  in  vk.  frank. 

Lrn  ton's  Lras.,  Char.  15. 

Also,  as  an  adjective,  ivell  fed.  See 
Todd. 
To  FRANK.  To  fatten  hoars,  or  any 
other  aniinals.  Skinner  quotes  Hig- 
gins  ioT  frank' d  fowl ,  in  whom  alone, 
he  savs,  he  had  found  the  word. 
To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repay'd, 
Uc  isfrank'd  up  for  futtiug  fur  his  pains. 

Rich.  Ill  i,  3. 
In  the  stye  of  this  most  bloody  boar. 
My  sou,  George  Stanley,  isfraHk'Jup  in  hold. 

Ibid.,  iv,  5. 

FRANKLIN,  «.  A  freeholder  or  yeo- 
man, a  man  above  a  vassal,  or  villain, 
hut  not  a  gentleman.  But  the  usage 
varied. 

Not  Awear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  lot  l>oors  and 
franklins  say  it.  I'll  swear  it.  U'int.  Ttilr,  v,  2. 

There  is  ii  franklin  m  the  uilds  of  Kent  hath  l)iuu;;ht 
three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold. 

1  Hen.  If,  ii,  1. 
Provide  me  presently 
A  ridinj;  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
Afranklin's  housewife.  Cyrnh.,  iii,  2, 

In  the  following,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
kind  of  waiting  gentleman,  or  groom 
of  the  chambers : 


Bat  entered  in  a  spacious  court  they  see,  &c. 
Wheie  them  docs  nietrt  n  franklin  fuire  and  ftt/tf 
And  eniertaines  with  comely  courteous  slee. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  I,  x,  0^ 

Thus  low  was  the  estimation  of  9 
franklin,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  earlier  times  he  was  a  personage 
of  much  more  dignity,  and  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  from  a  com- 
mon freeholder  by  the  greatness  of 
his  possessions.  C^iKVicev* %  frankelein 
is  evidently  a  very  rich  and  luxurious 
gentleman  ;  he  was  the  chief  man  at 
the  sessions,  and  had  heen  sheriff, 
and  frequently  knight  of  the  shire. 
See  Cant.  Tales,  v,  333,  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt*s  note  upon  it. 

FRANKLIN,  proper  name.  One  of  the 
most  notorious  of  the  gang  of  quack 
astrologers,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  He  is  described  as  **  a  swarthy, 
sallow,  crook-backed  fellow,  as  sonlid 
in  his  death  as  pernicious  in  his  life." 
He  was  purveyor  of  the  poison,  and 
was  hanged  with  Mrs.  Turner. 

fFRANZIE.     A  phreusy. 

Besides  such  m<itter  of  judicious  wit, 
With  quaint  conceits  so  lltting  everv  fancic ; 
As  well  may  prove,  who  scornes  and  soiglits  a*,  it 
Shall  f  ither  shew  their  folly  or  their  /'r«iiji>, 
Then  let  the  popes  buls  roare  hi'll.  booke,  and  candle. 

Taylor's  IForkcs,  1030. 

To  FRAP.     To  strike.     French. 

Wljose  heart  vinifrnpprd  with  such  surpassing  woe^ 
as  neither  tcju-e  nor  word  mnld  issue  forth. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  sign.  B  b  S. 

Other  instances  have  not  been  noted  ; 
but  Spenser  has  affrap,    an   evident 
compound  of  this.     See  Afprap. 
fFRAPE.     The  crowd;  the  mob. 

*Tis  strange,  this  fiery  frape,  thought  I, 
Should  thus  for  mo4lt*ration  cry. 

lludihras  Redititns,  voL  i,  part  1, 1708. 

Thus  laws,  for  want  of  execution, 

Spoil  every  nation's  constitution, 

Lict  loose  xXxcfray  to  shew  their  folly. 

And  spurn  at  all  that's  good  and  holy.  Ibid. 

And  where  our  monster  of  an  ape, 
Was  fond  to  shrw  his  u;/ly  shape, 
And  to  the  lisl'nin;;/A«;/'.  di!<pease 
The  very  cream  and  qu  iitessence 
Of  envy,  pride,  and  impudence. 

Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.irt  5 

A  FRAPLER.  Probably  a  striker,  or 
quarreiler ;  from  f rapper,  French. 
The  above  use  of f rap  makes  this  the 
more  probable  :  nhofripler,  from/ri- 
pier.     [A  blusterer ;  see  next  word.] 

I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debaucht,  impudent,  coarse, 
im{>oUsh'd,  wfrapler,  aud  base. 

B.  JoHs,  Cj/nth.  Rev.,  ir,  3.. 
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Bollolcnr  and  Cole*  have  nfrapt,  for 
a  mob ;  but  I  know  do  other  autlio- 
ritjr,  nnd  of  these,  the  latter  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  other.  [See 
the  preceding  nrticle.] 
i-FRAPLING.     Blustering. 

ne  tamFntahlc  plichl  oT  IhE  CMt  pnniiim  mita 
Vakn* dcecLYed  bjbii  courtjm,  aDtl  malinxmorh 
of  thaefr^pUng  \M.wjtn  anii  pelie-roggen.  WlLere- 
DDlo  ift  Kt  m  oppuitiob  Lbe  rFlicLtie  nt  fonncr  meci 
Jumiuu  MaraUiM*!.  1«19. 

To  FRAY.     To  frighten,  or  terrify. 

Rhc  don  u  bloih.  Bnd  mdia  licr  viiid  » thart,  h 
if  )lie  KcnAnr'J  iilh  t  iprUc :  I'll  retch  h«T. 

IVk.  /-  (V,  W,  9. 
He  Ibut  rctira  Hi  al  Ihe  IhrniU  oT  dntli, 

'        """     °  \  *"' "'^C^rfSf O.'PL.  li.  !SJ. 


To  inj  bDl  BIT  Iml  or  Euu  doic*. 

Onnc'i  J>«Ki,  p. 

FBAYMENT,  from  the  precedmg. 
fright. 

Or  Pad.  wbo  V7tli  hjt  toAAjnt  fiaiKotti  Biid 
multi  briogctli  age  DTtT  Jill  tbinti 

FREATES,  (probably  frets  J  'm'n  be 
or  arrow.  Weak  places,  which  « 
likely  to  give  way. 


With  much  t 


I  a  iiavic,  wiijdi  II*  UHcii  H'cakrr  tliab 

it  Utile  pInriK*.  the  vhidi  when  JM 
tlie  piuvi  abiHIl  Ihe  piDtlia,  to  i»l:e 
1  vaker.  hihIiu  thepnadiculAUdtCt 
cue  riitker  i«\o  frttta.  Ifiil. 

on  the  sBine  sub- 
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■TREMBD,  corrupted  from/rmrf,  which, 
in  Snion  and  Gothic,  sijjnilied  a 
stranger,  or  an  enemy,  as  hottit, 
originally,  in  Latin.  It  also  signi-. 
fies  a  stranger,  in  modern  German. 
"Hand  dnbie  operarum  erroreyeini/e 
legitur  fro/remde,  nam  in  GrKCO  est 
£e<vo<(Ti."  Beck.  Com.  Philcl.,  Lip)., 
torn,  i,  p.  99. 
At  peijui'd  eoniinlt  in  iilvmitie 

Id  the  visions  of  Pierce  Ploiis-hnmn  a 
similar  expression  is  u»eJ,  tbuiigh 
with  more  correct  orthography  : 

To  frend  ne  lofrrtUi.  i,  79, 

Frtntyt  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
Gavin  Douglas.  See  Skinner  and 
Junius.  From  the  same  origin  is 
Spenser's  frerme,  and  his  phrase  is 
evidently  of  the  same  prOTerbial  cast 
u  those  aboTe  cited. 


So  DM  hit  rricnl  it  dunked  fat  t-fiaai 

The  original    commeutator   ( 
Shepherd's  Kalendar,    who  vu  p» 
bably  Spenser  himself,   auppoi 
contraction  afforrene,    but  b( 
dently  mistaken.      It  was  not 
sary   that   Spenser,    or     his    friesl 
should  know  the  Saion  origin, 
mnv   observe,    that    War  ton    conJH' 
turcd  this  E.  K.  to  be  Edward  Kiii;. 
Obiervaliont  on  Sprnger,  vol.  i 
Some    have    supposed     it    to 
Kerke;     others    his     known     frien^ 
Gabriel  HnrreT. 
FRENCH  CROWN.     Thia  was  a  a 
tempting  word  for  equivocation, 
it  might  mean  three  things: — l.Tls 
crown  of  a  Frenchntan's    head;  2. i 
piece  of  French  money  ;   3.  The  bili 
ness  produced  by  a  disease,  suppow4 
to    be   French.       Shakespeare 
upon  that  and  dollart  together : 

come  to—  I  Gr,l.  Tn  .  Ii»i,  I  pra j :-  1  tf,., 
3  GaU.  To  three  lUouuiuI  iolSii  <ur  dol.,iin 
1  Gent.  Ajr,  nnd  bare.     Ibeio.  A  Frttfk  cm 

Snihie  oT  joor  fWwA  f rcpu  Itare  uu  hinral 

Inieed  the  I'trncli  t«»i  1»t  twenty  Frrnr-k  c 
one.  Ihejr  will  hent  lui  fur  they  bnr  ilieni  i 
■boaldetii  but  il  11  DO  Bngliih  (leKson  tn  ru 


For  meet  at  lliem  their  niiluni]  euuntrr  rot 

I  think  potHueth^  they  eoiue  here  lo'ui 

Sop>le,»ollIiie,K)leBIi,ioniinoo..iJuiiiif,ff/.^,ia,a 

Spenkiiigof  some  money  he  was  to  pay. 
tFRENCH-UOOD.     An  article  of  dresi 
which  appears  to  have  been  in 
during  a  rather  long  period. 

But  (hi4  iHH'er  tliet  tome  ^  thein  have,  is  diii 
&.."i.'i'id'l  cufoirtteii^ou,  v'2u\u,  1^,i. ' 


priiii^  l>m  no»he 
p.™iu,  he  talte.  o 

■."Strsr.i'Ti 

]uliiinr.,-.n^nbi.l 

%.-.ydE,7:™,„,,.u 

tfccrl.rj'f 

It  appears,  bo* 

ever,  to  have  gone  out 

of  fnshion  800 

after  the  date  of  this 

last  extract. 

For  IbcKlooK  time 

h  when  iiUiMtpMinn  food 

Ui>n:-i  out  or  fHliio 

.l.enai.u]il/>c-r*t«J. 

tFRESH-MAN. 

A  novice. 

Ian  buta/r-.*... 

■  ]et  in  Fnote.  thoeron  I  cu 

siz?=;i 

«  Ihe'l^H^h  XiHd  bi  q'^""* 

!■»  AmiVuu-  UtUn,  IMO^ 
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.    First,  if  thoQ  art  ufrfthmMn^  and  art  bent 
To  bear  loves  Hrms,  and  follow  Cupids  tent. 

Colgrat^t  Wits  Tnterpriter,  1871,  p.  221. 

fFRESHWATER-SOLDIER.  A  po- 
pular term  for  a  new  recruit. 

Baclirlier  aux  nrmcs,  iiourean  on  ieune  sondard.  A 
frfshwatersoufdier:  a  younK  soulaier :  a  novice  t  one 
that  is  tniyiu-d  up  to  serve  in  the  field.  Nomenclator. 

FRET.  A  narrow  frith  or  strait  of  the 
sea;  conirncted  from  fretum,  Latin, 
not  (rom  fretting. 

An  island  purtctl  from  the  flrme  land  with  a  Utile  fret 
or  the  sea.  KuolUs*t  Hist,  of  Turks,  463. 

FRETS.  The  points  at  which  a  string 
is  to  he  stopped,  in  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  lute  or  suitar. 

1  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 
And  Uow'd  her  liHnd  to  teach  her  nneerin^, 
'VVlieii,  with  a  most  impatient  deT'lisb  spint. 
Frets  call  you  these?  said  she,  111  lume  with  them. 

Tarn.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 

To  this  Hamlet  alludes,  when  he  says, 
**  Though  you  can^e^  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me."     Ilaml.,  iii,  2. 

Musirian  he  will  never  be  (yet  1  find  much  music  in 
liini)  but  he  loves  no  frets.    Hon.  U'k.,  O.  PL,  iii,  258. 
These  means,  m  frets  upon  un  iiittrument, 
Shall  tune  our  hcurt-strinscs  to  true  languishment. 

Sh.  Rape  ofLucr.,  Suppi.,  i,  539. 

The  term  is  still  in  use  with  practical 

musicians. 
tFKlAR-RUSH.      A  Christmas  game 

mentioned    in     the    Declaration    of 

Popish  Impostures,  1603. 
+FR1ARIES.     ConvenU  of  friars. 

Hee  Uke  an  enrthqunkc  made  the  abbics  fall, 
Thefrtferies,  the  nuuueries,  and  nil. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

-f  FRIBBLE.     A  coxcomb. 

A  companv  of  fribbles,  enoueh  to  discredit  any  honest 
house  in  the  world.— No,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  1  am 
for  none  of  your  skip-jacks ; — no,  ^ive  me  your  per> 
sons  of  quality,  there's  somewhat  lo  be  got  by  them. 

Tke  Cheats,  1662. 

FRICACE.  A  sort  of  medicine,  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
part  diseased ;  from  frico. 

Applying  only  a  warm  iiaplun  to  the  place,  after  the 
uncuon  mApieace.  B.  Jons.  Fox,  ii,  2. 

He  calls  it  an  oil;   olio  del  Scoto. 
It  is  mentioned  often  afterwards  in 
the  same  play  astheyHc^ictf. 
fFRIES. 

Ix)\  e  voyd  of  faith  (quoth  be)  is  neither  love 
Nor  yet  a  god,  but  au  infental  spirit, 
>Viiich  havmg  in  the  foul  snlphureoiu  lake 
Of  burning  Phlegeton  kindled  bbck  flames, 
l)oth  counterfeit  therewith  loves  glorious  light. 
And  so  goes  breathing  forth  his  feimed  fries. 

PkiliisofScyros,Uo5. 

To  FRIL.  To  turn  back  in  plaits; 
perhaps  from  Jurl,  As  also  the  frill 
of  a  shirt. 

His  long  mustacho^  on  his  upper  lip,  like  bristles, 
fril'd  back  to  his  neck.  Juwlles,  ut  supr.,  516. 

FRIM.     Rich,  thriving;  said  to  be  a 


northern  word,  from  fremnf  strong, 
Saxon. 

Through  the/rim  pastures,  freely  at  bis  leisures. 

Drayton's  Moses,  p.  1576. 

See  also  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  925. 
FRIPLER,  for  fripier,  the  same  as 
fripper.  A  broker,  or  pawnbroker. 
See  Cotgrave,  under  Fripier,  which 
he  renders,  "  a  fripier,  or  broker," 
&c.  That  it  is  put  for  a  pawnbroker 
in  the  following  pas^sage,  is  clear, 
from  the  mention  of  lavender.  See 
Lavender. 

Is  gatiiered  up  with  greediness  before  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  bought  at  the  dearest,  though  they  smell 
of  iUe  fripler's  lavender  half  a  year  after. 

Greene's  Jrcadia,  p.  13,  in  HelieoHia,  voL  i,  or 
p.  157,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vol.  vii. 

A  FRIPPER.  One  who  sells  old  clothes, 
a  broker. 

TB.j\oT9,f rippers,  brokers.  3fons.  D'Olive,  1606. 

Farewell, /ri/»ptfr,  farewell,  petty  broker.  Ibid. 

A  FRIPPERY.  An  old-clothes  shop. 
FriperiCf  Fr. 

Look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  I 
Col.  Let  It  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  trash. 
Trin.  0  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery.  Temp.,  iv,  1, 

So  Massinger: 

Enter  Luke,  vfith  shoes,  garters,  fans,  and  roses. 
0.  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over ; 
He  shews  like  a  walking/n/)p«ry.  City  Madam,  \,  1. 
Hast  thou  forsworn  all  thy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  f 
or  dost  thou  think  us  all  Jews  that  inhabit  there? 
yet  if  thou  dost,  come  over  and  but  see  our  frippery, 
chauge  an  old  shirt  for  a  whole  smock  with  us. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  in  his  H.,  x,  S. 

fFRISCOL.     A  curvet. 

And  all,  my  Jone,  shalt  thou  alone^ 

At  thy  commandment  have; 
If  thou  wilt  let  mefriseoles  vet 
In  place  where  ich  doe  crave. 

HoweWs  Jrbor  of  Anutie,  1668. 
But  lie  is  rare  for  friscols ;  nay.  what's  worse. 
He  treads  a  measure  like  a  miller's  horse. 

BoU's  Poems,  1664,  p.  186. 
And  saying  so,  he  gave  two  or  three  friskles  in  the 
air  with  very  great  signs  of  contentment,  and  pre> 
sently  went  to  Durotea. 

Htstory  of  Don  Quixote,  1675,  f.  74 

tFRISK.     To  idle  away. 

The  first  inducing  thee  to  shew  thine  abilities  among 
the  ladies,  where,  if  not  advis'd,  thou  art  drawn  in 
beyond  a  retreat,  or  at  least  to  frisk  away  much  of  thy 
time  and  estate.  J  Cap,  /-c. 

FRITH.     A  high  wood.     So  explained 
in  Drayton's  notes  to  his  Polyolbion. 
The  origin  is  supposed  to  be  Welch,  • 
in  which  language  it  has  other  senses. 
See  Todd. 

To  lead  the  rural  routs  alx>ut  the  goodly  lawns. 
As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  thorougli/n/A  and  fell. 

Book  xi,  p.  86t. 

FRITH,  MARY.  The  real  name  of  a 
woman,  much  celebrated  under  the 
denomination  of  Moll,  or  Mall,  Cut' 
purse,    ^he  is  the  heroine  of   the 
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old  play  by  Middleton,  entitled  the 
Roaring  Girl ;  and  from  her  fame  it 
is  more  likely  that  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Butler,  than  Mary  Carlton,  whom 
Dr.  Grey  supposes  to  be  the  person, 
in  his  note  on  this  line : 

As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall.    Hud.,  I,  ii,  368. 

Mary  Carlton  was,  indeed,  also  famous 
in  her  day,  though  in  a  much  less 
degree.  A  modern  editor  of  Hudi- 
bras  adopts  Granger's  idea  and  de- 
scription of  Mary  Frith:  **  b>he  as- 
sumed the  vices  and  attire  of  both 
sexes,  and  distinguished  herself  as  a 
prostitute  and  a  procuress,  a  fortune- 
teller, a  pick-pocket,  a  thief,  and  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  She  had 
the  honour  of  robbing  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  general  Fairfax,  upon 
Hounslow^  Heath ;  for  which  exploit 
she  was  sent  to  Newgate,  but  she 
had  acquired  sufficient  wealth  in  her 
calling  to  purchase  her  liberty.  She 
dcfrnuiled  the  gallows,  and  died  peace- 
ably of  a  dropsy,  in  the  75tli  year  of 
her  age."  There  is  a  portrait  of  Mall, 
hi  mau's  attire,  prefixed  to  her  life, 
12mo,  1662,  under  which  are  the 
following  lines: 

Srp  luMo  the  prc&i(Ji*ss  o*  the  pilfering  trade, 
Mt'mnj'ji  tccDiid,  Venus'  only  nmid. 
J)Miil.ht  nnd  hreulieH,  in  an  uu'lomi  dress, 
'I  iir  li-niiile  liunioriitt.  a  kickshaw  mess: 
lltii  'b  noattniciKin  that  your  fancy  tercets, 
But  it  hf r  fi;.turt8  please  not,  read  her  feats. 

Nat  Field,  in  his  play  called  Amends 
for  the  Ladies,  has  exhibited  some  of 
the  merry  jtranks  of  Mall  Cutpurse. 
lialdwyiis  edit.,  1819.  See  also 
Granger,  vol.  ii,  p.  408,  8vo.  | 

Her  portrait  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal woodcut,  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
ill  the  title  of  the  Uoanng  Girl, 
vol.  \i,  |).  1.  Dr.  Na.sh,  in  his  notes 
oil  lludibnis,  adheres  to  Mary  Carlton, 
tliduiili  lie  refers  also  to  Granger, 
•fi  lliZADO.  Frieze  cloth.  See  next 
article. 

O'-i'  (Dttiiii!*.  |KMii^tf'..t'«.  fii'.odiirx.  haze, 
( »iir  fcitiidiy  soil.*-  «ii  ir  /»  >  i>'.»i-I>t's  and  (rruyes. 
And  hiincn  di2i])(M>  I  n:  lur  ir:iii»iioiii()n 
Could  liardlv  cuuva&c  oUt  liu'ir  oronp<iti<)n. 

Tuf,tor'4  U'orkcs,  1630. 

FRIZE.  or  FRIEZE.  A  sort  of  coarse 
warm  cloth,  probably  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
suggests)    made    fust   in   Fricsland. 


Wales  was  famous  for  this,  as  vdlil 
for  flannel.     See  Flannel. 

Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  gont  too  ?  shall  I  kntl 
coxcomb  ot  friuT  tit  time  1  were  cfaoak'dvi&il 
piece  of  toasted  cheese.  Mfr.  W.  F,T,il 

But  indeed  nij  invencioii  comes  from  my  iMite,iikBl>| 
lime  does  from  friu,  it  plucks  out  brains  and  aiL     j 

In  the  play  of  King  Edw.  I,  prbted 
in  1.509,  one  of  the  stage  direction 
is,  *' Enter  Lluellin,  alias  prince  of 
Wales,  &c.,  with  swords  and  bucklen, 
and  frieze  jerkins." 
I  do  not  know  that  the  word  is  tetl 
disused. 
fFRlZEL.     A  small  curl. 

Now  under  tlic  nhaddovr  of  the  ejrebrowes,  te] 
amidst  the  Uttie /ri;r/j  of  a  faire  hairc;  otberwys 
within  Uttle  dimples,  that  sweet  sniiles  often  friBt 
in  u  fttire  clieeke.  The  PoMtnger  of  BatreHutc,  14!i 
Woaiens  long  haire  is  coma.  That  whidi  ba^K&l 
out,  c<rsarie8,  or  the  bush :  those  which  runne  togette  | 
in  one  place,  leakes :  those  m  hirh  are  pretely  invohei 
tojjether,  J'rizUU :  those  w  hich  are  fuU  of  cird* 
curled.  Lomatiu*  on  Paimtimg,  1% 

fFRlZLING-IRON.     A  curling-iron. 

A.fnziliHff  tffoa,  that  women  and  nifn  use  about  tli 
curling  of  tlieir  liaii^e,  or  which  in  old  tunc  wassKi 
to  part  the  haire.  und  diiiwe  them  out  tn  length. 

H'ithuls'  DictioMaric.  ed.  ItiuS,  p.  lH 

FRO,  the  same  as  from.      Used  cliieflT 

before    an    m,    for    the    sake    of  the 

sound.     At  the  end  of  a   verse,  him 

fro  may  be  found,  instead  of  from  him, 

for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme. 

Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how.  ronvaid. 

And  /ro  mc  hid.  Sprns.  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  34 

Fur  be  it  from  your  thought,  uud/K>  aiv  will. 

/*/</.,  I.  m.S& 

Still  used  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro, 
and  in  that  onlv. 
fFRO.     A  frow,  or  woman.    Dutch. 

Ancilla.    Charabriere,  meschiue.  A  msudcservant :  a 

nillrin  fro.  NomencUttr. 

Tidisequo.     Une  chamberiere.  A  waiting  maid:  s 

y.u.njr/rt;.  ]hi. 

FROES,  for  frows,  the  Dutch  word  for 
women. 

Bnxsuni  as  Baccbus'/roc*.  revelling,  dancing, 
TfUing  ihe  niu»ick's  numbers  wilii  their  feet. 

B.  ^-  I'l.  iru.  at  $n>.  JFfap.,  act  r,  p.  32L 

tFHOISE.  A  sort  of  pancake  with 
slices  of  hacon  in  it ;  what  the  French 
now  call  an  omelette  au  lard. 

With  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  a  froise  was  presently 
made,  und  served  in  with  great  pomp  and  magniticenre. 
Comicall  History  of  Francion,  16i5. 
Some  are  so  tender  nosed  as  to  smell  out  a  luuf  e,  as 
far  VA  another  man  shall  do  broii'd  herrings,  or  a 
hMow  froise ;  and  some  again  shall  make  no  more  ado 
of  telhng  a  lye  thun  a  porter  doth  of  a  farthing  cus- 
tard. Poor  Boiim,  171s. 
To  make  afrayse  appear  like  rashers  of  bacon. — Take 
of  fine  tlower  halt  a  |>eck,  mingle  one  half  by  its  self 
with  water  nnd  butter,  and  to  the  other  add  milk 
wherein  turnsole  had  been  steeped,  with  a  Utile  of  the 
powder  of  lake ;  and  having  cut  them  out  into  slices, 
llx  a  slice  of  the  one  to  a  slice  of  the  other,  at  your 
discretion ;  and  when  they  are  fryed  gently,  or  rather 
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baked,  tbey  vill  deceire  the  most  cnrioiu  as  to  the 
sight  of  them.  CUuet  of  Raritus,  1706. 

tFROLICK.     Joyful  ;  gamesome. 

Shcplieard  why  crecpe  we  in  this  lowly  THine, 
As  tlioogh  our  mitse  no  store  at  ull  affordea. 
Whilst  otherc  vaunt  it  with  the  froiieke  traync. 

Drayton's  SkephgnTs  Garland,  1693. 

FROM.  Away  from;  rather  implying 
distance  than  contrariety,  which  John- 
son gives  as  its  meanine. 

For  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  or 
playing^  whose  end,  8u:.  Hamt.,  iii,  3. 

Do  not  believe. 
That /row  tie  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  phy  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

0th.,  i,l. 
Did  you  dmw  bonds  to  forfeit,  sign  to  hreak  ? 
Or  must  we  read  V(»u  quite  from  what  you  sprnk. 

B.  Jims  VnUeneooiis,  vol,  vi,  p.  398.  Wholley. 
l(  now  the  ]>hrase  of  him  thnt  speaks  slutll  flow 
In  so  uud  quite /roOT  his  fortune.  Ibid,,  vol.  vii,  p.  173. 

This  last  is  a  translation  of  **Si 
diceiitis  eriint  fortunis  absona  dicta." 
N.B.  The  elegy  from  which  the  former 
of  these  two  quotations  is  taken, 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Donne's 
Works  as  his,  and  marked  as  Elegy 
17th. 
fFRONDENT.     Covered  with  leaves. 

I,  Phoebus  tree,  %i\\\frondeHt,  flourishing, 
Nor  bald,  nor  grialed,  verdant  as  the  sprinz. 

Owen's  Epigrams. 

FRONTAL.  A  piece  of  armour  put 
upon  the  forehead  of  a  horse.  Also 
various  things  similarly  applied. 

Like  unto  this  doo  they  iimie  their  horses  too ;  about 

his  lejfges  they  tie  l>ootes,  and  cover  his  head  with 

froittals  of  Steele.    UiuUrJotcn's  Hcliodorus,  sign.  Q  6. 

FRONTIER  is  said  anciently  to  have 
meant  forehead,  which  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  proved  by  the  following  quota- 
tion :  * 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which 
standeth  crested  round  their /roM<i^«,  and  hangeth 
over  their  (uces.  StuMs's  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  explain  the 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  has  been  adduced : 

And  majesty  could  never  yet  endure 
The  mwAy  frontier  of  a  servaot  brow. 

\Hen.jr,i,Z. 

**  The  moody  forehead  of  a  servant 
brow,"  is  not  sense.  Surely  it  may 
be  better  interpreted,  "  the  moody 
border,"  that  is,  outline,  **of  a  ser- 
vant brow."  Or  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  term  borrowed  from  fortification, 
in  which  frontier  means  an  outwork. 
It  will  then  mean  the  moody  or 
threatening  outwork  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  same  play : 

Of  palliaadoes,  frontiers,  pan^ets.  Ibid.,  ii,  3. 

A  forte  uot  placed  where  it  was  needful  might  skantly 
be  accounted  im  frontier,  lee^s  Foriifie. 


tFRON TISPIECE.     A  facade,  or  front. 

Nature,  thou  wert  o'rseen  to  put  so  mean 
A  frontispeeee  to  such  a  building. 

Cartwrigkrs  Lady  Errants,  1651. 

tFRONTLESS.     Shameless,  impudent. 

But  thee,  i\\o\x  frontUss  man. 
We  follow.  Chapm.  Il.»  159. 

FRONTLET.  A  forehead  band,  part  of 
the  female  dress  of  elder  times. 
Frontal,  French.  They  were  worn 
to  make  the  forehead  smooth. 

Fursoth,  women  have  many  lettes. 
And  they  be  masked  in  many  nettes ; 
As  frontlets,  fyllets,  partlettes,  &c. 

Four  Fs,  0.  PI.,  i,  W. 
llooda,  frontlets,  M'ires,  cuuls,  curling  irons,  periwigs, 
8tc.  I'lfiy'*  Mydas. 

Metaphorically  for  look,  or  appearance 
of  the  forehead : 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  ihttt  frontlet  on  T 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

Lear,  i,  4. 

fFROOF.     The  handle  of  an  augur? 

And  as  you  have  seen 
A  shipwright  bore  a  naval  heani ;  he  oft 
Thrusts  at  the  augur's /roo/<r ;  works  still  aU>fl ; 
And  at  the  shank  nelp  others.  Chapm.  Odyss.,  ll. 

FRORY.     Frosty.     The  same  ns/rore. 

Her  up  between  his  ru|:ge<l  hands  he  rcai-'d, 
And  with  his/ro/y  lips  full  softly  kist. 

While  the  cold  ysicles  from  his  nnigh  heurd 
Dropped  adown  upon  her  yvoiv  urcst. 

^V»«.  /•.  q..  III.  viii,  S5. 

Also  frothy : 

Wliile  she  was  young  she  us'd  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with /roary  bit  ti>  stfcr. 

Fairt'.  TiLvto,  ii,  45. 

fFROST.  "Farewell,  frost,"  was  an 
old  proverbial  phrase,  intimating  in- 
difference, and  not  uncommon  in  our 
ancient  writers.  Ray  gives  among  his 
proverbs,  "Farewell,  frost;  nothing 
got,  nor  nothing  lost." 

Morr.  Nay,  and  you  feede  this  veyne,  sir,  fare  you  well. 
Falk.  Whj,faretceU,  frost. 

Flay  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  52. 
And  w,  farewell  frost,  my  fortune  naught  me  cost. 

Mother  Jiombie,  lG3i2. 

To  F ROTE.    To  rub.    fro/^<?r,  French. 

Let  a  man  sweat  once  a  week  in  a  hot  house,  and  bo 
well  rubbed  andfroted. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  ofH.,  iv,  3. 
Then  fell  downe  the  maid  in  a  swoon  for  feare;  so  as 
he  was  fain  Xafrote  hir,  and  put  a  sop  into  hir  mouth. 
Erg.  ScoVs  Disc,  of  mtchcr.,  V  1. 
Come,  sir,  what  say  vou  extempore  now  to  jronr  hill 
of  an  hundred  pound  ?  a  sweet  debt  for  froating  your 
doublets. 
MiddUt  Trick  to  catch  the  0.  One,  F  3.  repr.,  p.  194 

Chaucer  uses  this  word. 

tShe  smelles,  she  kisaetli,  and  her  corps 

She  loves  excedyngly ; 
She  tufts  her  lieare.  tXitf rotes  her  &ce. 

She  idle  loves  to  be. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1377. 

FROTERER.  Rubber,  a  person  who 
rubs  another  ;  from  frote.  A  page 
says  of  his  offices  to  a  gallant, 

I  curl  his   periwig,  paint  his  cheeks,  perfume  his 
brei^  I  am  hiMfroterer,  or  rubber  in  a  hot  house. 

Martton's  What 
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FROUNCE,  *.  A  fringe,  plait,  or  similar 
ornament  of  dress.  In  modern  lan- 
guage, a  flounce. 

To  FROUNCE.  To  curl,  or  rather  to 
friz,  as  the  hair  is  done  in  dressing ; 
from  froncer,  to  twist  or  wrinkle, 
French.  I  suspect  \h?Li  flounce,  now 
used,  is  only  a  corruption-  of  this. 

^mt  frounce  their  curled  hearc  in  courtly  guise, 
Some  nrancke  their  ruffes.  Spots.  F.  ^.,  I,  iv,  14. 

With  dressing,  \in\^vti%,  frouncing,  flow'rinjc.^ 

Drayt.  Aywf .,  ii. 

It  is  similarly  used  by  Milton  in  the 
Penseroso,  v.  123.  In  more  anti- 
quated language  it  had  the  significa- 
tion of  wrinkled,  which  is  nearer  the 
French  original.  Thus  Moth,  the 
antiqunry,  in  the  Ordinary  : 

His  visiigc  foul  y  frounced,  with  slowing  cyn. 

•^^  O.?l..x,309. 

So,  in  Chaucer,  frounceless  is  without 
wrinkle, 

f  Bv  Pliidiiis  nrt  thou  fishes  seest 

j-^nf^mven  font  and  trim  ; 
Put  wfttcr  to  tliem,  nnd  they  will 

\\  hip,  skip,  frisk,  frounce,  and  swim. 

Kendall's  Floures  of  Epigrammes,  1577. 

fFROWARD.     Wayward. 

One  day,  lier  vanity  pressing  her  to  desire  a  neck-lace 
of  hij^ijt'r  iH'arlcs  tlian  those  she  had,  she  resolved  to 
make  recourse  to  her  onlinary  flatteries;  hut  some- 
thnig  liad  put  my  master  in  so  frovard  a  humour, 
lliat  he  repuls'd  her  with  sucli  lenus  as  she  deserv'd. 

History  of  FrtiMcion,  1655. 

fFROWING.     That  renders  rank. 

Gather  not  roses  in  a  wet  and  frotring  hourc,  they'll 
lose  theu-  sweets  then,  trust  mcc  they  will.  sir. 

Suckling's  ^glaura,  1G38. 

fFROWISH.     Rank,  or  rancid. 

He  that  is  ranck  or  frovish  in  savour,  hircosus. 

Witkals*  bictionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  286. 

tFROWNING-CLOTH.     A  frontlet  ? 

The  next  day  I  comming  to  the  gallery,  where  shee 
was  BoUtarily  walking  with  her  frotrning  cloth,  as 
sicke  lately  on  the  sullens. 

Ly lie's  Eitphues  and  his  England. 

FROWY.  A  word  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, which  seems  simply  to  mean 
mossy  in  the  two  following  in- 
stances. I  cannot  think,  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  the  familiar  v:ord/rowzy 
is  in  any  degree  a  substitute  for  it.  In 
i  this  first  passage  it  might  be  put  for 
frory : 

Proteus  is  shepheard  of  the  seas  of  yore, 

And  hath  the  charge  of  Neptune's  mighty  heard, 
An  aged  sire,  with  head  elifrowy  hore. 

Ana  sprinckled  frost  upon  his  deawy  beard. 

Spens.  F.  0.,  lU.  Tiii,  SO. 
But  if  they  (the  sheep)  with  thy  goats  should  yede, 

They  soon  might  he  corrupted ; 
Or  like  not  of  the/ivicy  fcde  (on  the  mountains). 

Or  with  the  weeds  he  glutted. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  July,  109. 

To  FRUMP.     To  mock,  or  treat  con- 
temptuously.     [Perhaps     beat     ex- 


pressed by,  to  snub.]  Minshew,  who 
is  followed  by  Skinner  and  others,  de- 
rives it  from  the  Dutch,  frumpelen, 
or  krumpelen,  to  curl  up  the  nose  in 
contempt. 

tHee  fawneth  upon  them  liis  master  favoureth,  tad 
fmmpeth  those  his  mistresse  frownes  on. 

Man  in  ike  Moome,  IM. 
f  Walkes  all  day  musing  in  his  moumfnll  dnmpts, 
Wliilest  Lore  his  page  out  privily  himfruwt^. 

The  News  Metamorpk^fiM,  MS.  temp.  Jae.  L 
tThe  fourth  and  last  ranke  is  impudent,  overthvsn. 
stubborne,  and  witliall  unlcamcM],  those  I  meane,  vbq 
having  broken  loose  ovcr-soone  from  the  grammcr 
schooie,  run  to  and  (ro  in  all  corners  cif  cities  studyisf 
for  scotTes  and  frumping  tlouts,  not  fur  meet  pleas  to 
helpe  any  cause. 

Holland's  AmmiaH$ts  3farceUinus.  1009. 
tTlicir  judges  such  as  liavc  learned  Phili8tionsor.£sojs 
frumping  scofTes  or  fables.  IhU. 

A  FRUMP.  A  contemptuous  speech, 
or  piece  of  conduct. 

Lucilln,  not  ashamed  to  confesse  her  foUie,  answnW 
him  with  this  frumpe.  Enpkufs,  K  i 

Eld.  Lot.  l^dy  Guinerer,  what  news  with  you  * 
Ahig.  Pray  leave  these  frumps,  sir,  and  receive  this 
letter.  B.  ^  Fl.  Scomf.  LaJtf,  act  v.  p.  S49. 

lAnd  blush  not  at  the  frumps  of  some, 

Ne  feare  at  others  frowne ; 
More  rich  thou  art  in  thrcadb.irc  coate. 
Then  some  in  silken  gowne. 

Seven  Sobs  of  a  SorrotrfuU  S^mle.  IGli. 
iBut  vet,  me  thinkcs,  he  gives  thee  but  a  frumpe. 
In  telling  how  thou  kist  a  wenclies  ruiitpe. 

Taylur's  ITortes.  16*. 
IGoe  farre  off  from  doung.  let  thetii  prate  and  eabbte 
as  lone  ns  they  will,  never  lake  pepper  in  the  nose  for 
their  aeeds  or  misdeeds,  nor  yet  for  their  frumps  aiid 
flimflams,  seeing  one  that  is  intnnious  can  defamf 
none  hut  themselves.      Passenger  of  Brnrcnuto,  161i 

f  Lynus  to  give  to  mc  a  fright  full  frump. 
Said  that  my  writings  savourd  of  the  pump. 

Haringtoti's  Epigrams,  1631 
i Sora  of  thy  sons  prove  bastards,  sordid,  base. 
Who  having  suck'd  thee  tlirow  dirt  in  tliv  face ; 
When  they  have  squeez'd  thy  nipples  and  chast  panps, 
lliey  dash  thee  on  the  nose  witn  frumps  and  rtipus. 

CartwrighVs  Poems,  1651. 

To  FRUSH.  To  bruise,  or  dash  vio- 
lently  to  pieces.  Froisser,  French. 
An  uncommon  word,  unknown  to  the 
first  commentators  of  Shakespeare, 
but  fully  exemplified  by  the  latter. 
It  was  technical  in  some  things,  as  in 
carving;  and  in  war,  to  the  battering 
of  armour  to  pieces. 

Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek— I  like  thv  armour  well; 

VWfrusk  it,  and  unlock  the  ri\ets  ail. 

But  I'll  be  master  of  it.  Tro.  and  Cr.,  v,  7. 

Riimldo's  armour  frush'd  and  hack'd  they  had 

Oft  pierced,  and  with  blood  besmeared  new. 

„  ,  Fairf.  Tasso,  nii,  48. 

Hector  assavled    Achdles,  and  gave  him    so  maoj 

strokes,  tiiat  he  al  to-fmskt  and  brake  his  helme. 

Caxt.  Destr.  of  Troy,  O  o  1,  Sth  ed. 
Smote  him  so  coragiousli  with  his  swerde,  that  he 
fnusVd  al  his  helme.  Guy  of  Warw.,  hi.  let 

High  cedars  wrefnished  with  tempests,  when  lower 
shrubs  are  not  touched  with  the  wind. 

Hinde's  fliosto  Libidinoso,  ed.  1606. 

Breaking  a  spear  was   also    called 
/hiihinff  it: 
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I  cun  bestride  a  houiiciu^  geiinet  still, 

And  with  mine  arme  to-trtuh  a  stnrdie  lance. 

D.  Betckier's  See  me  and  see  me  not. 

To  /rush  a  chicken,  was  the  same  as 
to  break  up  or  carve  a  chicken  ;  it  is 
used  it)  old  books  of  cookery  and 
carving. 

To /rush  the  featliers  of  an  arrow,  was 
to  set  them  upright,  which  appears, 
from  the  following  passage,  to  have 
been  done  to  prepare  them  for  use ; 
probably  to  make  them  fly  steadily : 

Lord,  how  hiistely  tlie  soldiers  buckled  their  healmes, 
howe  quickly  the  archers  bente  their  bowes,  and 
f nuked  their  feathers,  how  readily  the  bilmeii  shoke 
their  biUes,  and  proved  their  staves. 

HoUnsk.,  vol.  ii,  R  r  r  6. 

fFRUSTRATELY.     In  vain. 

Great  Tuscane  dames,  as  she  their  towns  past  by, 
Wiaht  her  their  daughter-in-law,  hntfrustralely. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

fFRUTAGE.     A  confection  of  fruit. 

upon  this  chariot  was  finely  and  artificiallv  devised  a 
sumptuous  covered  table,  decked  with  all  sortes  of 
exquisite  delicatesand  dainties,  of  patisserie,/r«^e«, 
and  confections.  British  Bimograpker^  vt,  915. 

tFRUTRY.    Anything  producing  fruit. 

lie  sowdc  and  planted  in  his  proper  grange 
(Upon  som  savage  stock)  tom/rntrtf  strange. 

J)u  BarUu. 

To  FUB,  or  FUB  OFF.  To  put  ofF,  to 
deceive.  Fuppen,  German.  If  this 
be  the  true  derivation,  fub  is  more 
correct  than  foby  which  has  entirely 
supplanted  it.  Shakespeare  has  it 
both  ways. 

I  liave  \ittn  fubVd  off  and  fuhVd  off  from  this  cuy  to 
that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 

S  Hen.  IT,  ii,  I. 
Wliv  Doll  why  Doll,  I  say !— my  letter fitbb'd  too. 
And  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners ! 

B.  4r  Fl.  Moiu.  Tkomas,  ii,  S. 

FUCUS.  Paint.  A  Latin  word,  adopted 
by  our  early  writers  to  signify  tlie 
colours  used  by  ladies,  to  improve 
their  complexions. 

Livia.  How  do  I  look  to-day  P 
Eud.  Excellent  clear,  believe  it.    This  nmefuetts 
Was  well  laid  on. 

Litia.  Methinks,  'tis  here  not  white. 
Eud.  Lend  me  your  scarlet,  lady ;  'tis  the  sun 
Hath  giv'n  some  little  taint  unto  the  ceruse,  &c. 

B.  Jont.  Sejanus,  ii,  1. 
Till  you  preferred  me  to  your  aunt,  the  lady, 
I  knew  no  ivory  teeth,  no  c^»  of  hair, 
Ho  Mercury  vn!ter,fucuSt  or  perfumes. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PL,  v,  412. 
With  all  his  waters,  powders, /Wcmm, 
To  make  thy  lovely  corps  sophisticate. 

B.  At  Fl.  rVomoH  Hater,  iii,  3. 

tFUDDLE.     Drink. 

And  so,  said  I,  we  sipp'd  oar  fuddle, 
As  women  in  the  straw  do  caudle, 
'Till  every  man  had  drowu'd  his  noddle. 

Hudibrat  Redivitvs,  1705. 

fTo  FUDDLE.     To  drink  bard. 

Ev'ry  thing  Juddlet;  thes  that  I, 
Is't  any  reason  shon'd  be  dry  F 


Well ;  I  will  be  content  to  thirst. 

But  too  much  dnnk  shall  make  me  first. 

Foems  by  Various  Writers,  1711. 

fFUELLER.  Apparently  the  servant 
whose  duty  it  was  to  light  fires. 

Ytinfyellers!  they  think  (who  doth  not  know  it) 
Their  hghts  above 't,  because  their  walk's  below  it. 

fFiUon's  Life  of  James  J. 

FUGH.  A  strange  spelling  of  the  word 
fuffue,  meaning  a  species  of  musical 
composition. 

She  [Echo]  is  never  better  in  her  Q,  than  when  she 
apes  the  nightingale,  especially  in  tUtir  fug hs,  tor  then 
you  uould  think  them  both  stark  mad,  while  they 
follow  one  another  so  close  at  the  heels,  and  yet  can 
never  overtake  each  other. 

Strange  Metam.  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  286. 

To  FULFIL.  To  fill  up  entirely,  to 
make  full ;  literally,  to  fill  full. 

With  massy  staples. 
And  corresponsive  taidfuljillit^  bolts. 

Tro.  and  Cr.,  Prologue. 
Then  Scipio  (that  saw  his  ships  tlirough-gall'd 
And  by  tne  foe  fulfill' d  with  tire  and  blocKl.) 

Cornelia,  0.  PL,  ii,  298. 

So  in  our  Liturgy,  **  That  we  may  be 
fulfilled  with  thy  grace." 
fFULIGINOUS.     Smoaky.  or  sooty. 

Only  such  exercise  ns  may  refine,  niul  keep  the  spirits 
active,  and  digest  the  grosser  and  fulginuus  matter, 
strengthens  the  nerves  of  a  king;duin.  or  vcpuhlick. 

Jfibon's  Life  of  James  J. 

FULLAM,  or  FULHAM.  The  cant  term 
for  some  kinds  of  false  dice.  There 
were  high  fullaiM  and  low  fullam». 
Probably  from  being  full,  or  loaded, 
with  some  heavy  metal  on  one  side, 
80  as  to  produce  a  bias,  which  would 
make  them  come  high  or  loiWy  as  they 
were  wanted.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  made  at  Fulham,  bat 
I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ;  uor  is  it 
veiy  likely  that  gambling  should  have 
flourished  in  so  quiet  a  village :  nor 
would  such  a  manufacture  be  publicly 
avowed. 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gourd,  vaAfuUdli 

holds, 
And  lUgh  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mett  tVt  ^.,  i,  8. 
Who?  he  serve?  ha!  he  keeps  At^A  men  and  low  mat, 
he !  he  has  a  lair  living  at  Fulkam. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  ofH.,  iii,  6. 

The  "  fair  living  at  Fulham,"  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  quibble,  because  the 
man  lived  by  these /ullams. 

lyOl.  How  manie  pronouues  be  there  P  Dig.  Faith, 
my  lord,  there  arc  more,  but  I  have  learned  1)ut  three 
sorts :  the  Goade  (gourd),  the  Fulkam,  and  the  Stop- 
kater-tre ;  which  are  all  demonstratives,  for  here  thej 
be.  Mons.  D'Olive,  sign.  F  3. 

Sie.  Give  me  some  bales  of  dice.  What  are  these? 
Som.  Those  are  called  kiakfuUoms,  those  lowfuUomt, 

Noooay  and  Somebody,  iign.  8  3. 

See  Gourds. 
tFULL-BAGGED.    Rich. 
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Thnt  hare  I  brought  to  end  n  wurite  of  paiue, 
I  wUh  it  may  requite  nie  with  sttine  uaine; 
For  well  I  wote,  the  dangers  wliere  1  vt'iiiered, 
fiofwU-baa'd  man  wouUf  ever  durst  Iwve  eitlened. 

Tiijflor's  irorkes,  16S0. 

FULLMART,  FULIMAllT,  or  FOU- 
MART. A  polecat.  Bewick  describes 
the  polecat  under  the  name  foumart ; 
Chambers  also  acknowledges  it  as  a 
provincial  word  for  that  animal.  The 
authority  of  Ben  Jonson  is  decisive. 
Of  his  personage  Pol-martin,  the  lady 
says. 

Was  ever  such  a  fufmart  for  an  liuisher 

To  a  great  worshipful  lady,  as  myself! 

Who,  when  I  heard  liis  name  first  Martin  Polecat, 

A  stinkine  name,  and  not  to  be  pionounced 

In  any  lady's  presence,  without  a  rererenee. 

My  very  heart  e'en  )eam'd.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i,  4. 

Skinner  says  he  had  only  seen  the 
^ord  in  Isaac  Walton.  The  passage 
ift  this : 

With  gins  to  betmy  tlie  ver^  vermin  of  the  earth.  As 
namely,  the  fitchet,  the  fuluuart,  the  ferret,  the  pole- 
cat, &c.  Comitl.  Aftgl.,  p.  i,  eh.  1. 

Hence  some  have  supposed  it  the  stoat, 
as  polecat  is  here  mentioned  also ;  but 
Walton  appears  to  have  been  mistaken 
in  that  point. 
tFUMISH.     Cross-tempered. 

Anser  hath  certaine  priiiledges,  or  if  you  will,  notes 
of  discovery :  not  to  believe  uur  friends,  to  be  rush  iu 
attempts,  to  have  the  clieekes  inflamed,  to  use  quick- 
nesse  with  the  hands,  to  have  hu  uitbrideled  tongue, 
to  hefumiik  and  overthwart  for  suinU  causes,  and  to 
admit  of  no  reason.  Jtich  Cabinet  FiiruiskeJ  ycith 

f'ariatie  ofExcflUtU  IHscriptioM,  1616. 

FUMITER.  The  herb  fumitory,  or 
fumaria  officinalis  of  Linnueus  ;  in  the 
class  diadelphia,  and  order  hexandria. 
An  officinal  plant.  Shakespeare  calls 
it  rank,  because  it  grows  freely  and 
luxuriantly  among  corn,  where  it  is  a 
troublesome  weed. 

Alnck,  'tis  he ;  why.  he  was  met  even  now 
As  uiud  as  the  vcx'd  sen,  singinx  aloud; 
Crowu'd  with  rHukfumiler,  anil  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  &c.  Lear,  iv,  4. 

Shakespeare  uses  also  the  proper 
name,  fumitory : 

Her  fallow  leas. 
The  darrel,  hemlock,  and  rank/Mmi/ory, 
Doth  root  upon.  Hen.  F,  v,  2. 

The  French  name  is  fumeterre ;  the 
old  Latin  of  the  shops,  yi<;/iu«  terra, 
;  fFUMOUS.     Creating  steam,  or  wind. 

lie  must  abstaine  from  gurlicke,  onions,  mustard,  and 
such  ^tfumoui  things. 

BarrougVi  Method  o/Phyntk,  1624. 

fFURDLE.     To  draw  or  roll  up. 

The  captaines  have  layd  by  tlieir  bastinaobes. 
Lieutenants  put  to  silence  their  bravadoes. 
The  eoiaan/urdled  up,  the  drum  is  mute. 
The  seijants  ranks  and  files  doth  not  dispute. 

Taylor's  Worka,  1«30. 

fFURIBUNDAL.     Furious. 


O  Muses,  mny  a  woman  poorc,  and  blind 
A  lyon-dra(;gbu,  or  a  bull-bcrarc  binde'r 
1st  possible  for  puling  u  oiic-Ii  tn  tame 
ThK/uribunJall  chaiupion  uf  fuuie ': 

G.  liar, 

tFURMENTY,    FUUMITY,    or 
MITY.     Still  a  favorite  dish 
north,    consisting    of    hulled 
boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned, 
especially  a  Christmas  tHsli. 

Potage  ou  gastCHU  fait  de  fariiie  de  fotimnei 
menttf  pottage.  li'oiuntcla 

Athera.  Sorbitiuncula  pulticuln;  liouidie  s 
zee  tenuissimo  polline.  GrueU  maae  of  n 
wheate,  farmentu. 

Christmas  is  come  and  now  the  smell 
Of  roast  beef  does  exceeding  well ; 
With  mutton  pasty,  and  miiic'd-pie. 
Pork,  plumb-broth,  veal,  and /Mrwt7«  ; 
Pig,  goose,  and  rabbets,  and  strung  beer 
All  these  things  are  good  Cliristmas  chei 

Poor  Roi 
But  vet  mistake  not,  for  I  thmk, 
Oooa  beer  at  Christmas  time  tn  drink. 
Good  victuals  also  should  t:ike  place; 
Wliich  to  the  winter  i.dils  a  grace. 
Plumb-pudding  and  good  furmety. 
Fine  pasty,  goose,  and  ChriHtiitas  pie. 
I'or  breakfast,  beer  anil  cheese  and  toast 
I'or  dinner  victuaU  hoil'd  siiid  ntHhX. ; 
At  evening  \\\\\\  •;o(mI  ale  ur  i>eiT. 
Conclude  the  night,  the  month,  the  ve:ir 

It, 
To  make  furtueHty. — Take  a   qumt  *>{  awe* 
2  ur  'A  sprigs  of  mace,  and  a  nutmeg  cut   iii 
it  into  )ourcrenni,M>]rt  it  hoil.then  i.ike  m>ui 
barley  t»r  rice,  being  first  washed   cIlmii   in   \. 
t.'iree  times  and  pirki-il  rleaii,  then    \tu\\   it 
Tfiilk  till  it  he  tender,  then  {xit  it  into  \oiir  cv 
boil  it  well,  and  when  it  hath  l»oilcd  ii'^ixnI  Wi 
the  yolks  of  C  or  seven  egKS,  beat   tliria   \vt\ 
thicken  on  a  soft  fire,  Lciil  it,  and   stir  it,  tc 
quickly  bum;  when  vou  think  it  is  bi«ilc*U 
!>weeten  it  to  your  tnst,  and  so  scrvi*  it  m  w 
Hater  and  musk-sugar,  in  the  same  manner  v 
it  with  wheat. 

A  True  Gentlewnnan't  Delight,  \ft 

To  FURNACE.     To  send  forth 
or  smoke  like  a  furnace. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  Ic 
A  Gailian  girl  iit  home;  he  furnaces 
The  tiiick  sighs  from  hini.  CVi 

Furnaceth  the  universall  sighes  and  compu 
this  transposed  world. 

Chaytnan,  Pre/,  to  Shield  of 

Cited  by  Mr.  Steevens. 
FURNIMENT.     Furniture,  decon 
FornimentOy  Italian. 

Lo  where  they  spyde,  with  sppi-die  whirling  pa 
One  in  a  charet  of  stniunge /Nr/iiMm/. 

Sprng.  t.  Q..  IV 

To  FUST.  To  grow  fusty,  must, 
mouldy.  Fusty  and  musty 
always  to  have  been  indiscrimin 
used,  and  are  so  still.  Cotgrav< 
fusts,  French,  in  the  same  sense : 
I  cannot  find  such  a  word  in 
French  dictionary,  nncient  or  mo( 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  u itii  »uch  huge  discours 

Looking  before  ami  after.  ga\  e  lis  not 

That  capjibiliiy  and  god-like  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  Umml 
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His  blowen  w«re 
Oifusted  hops,  now  lost  for  lack  of  cale. 

HaU,  Sat.,  iv,  6. 

FUSTILARIAN.  A  cant  term  of  con- 
tempt, a  fusty  stinking  fellow ;  /usty 
itself  is  used  in  the  same  contemptuous 
way.     See  below. 

Away,  you  tcnllion !  you  rampalliau !  jonfiutilarum  I 
I'll  ticUe  your  catastrophe.  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  1. 

There  is  no  probability  in  the  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Steevcns,  that  it  is  derived 
from  fuatia, 
FUSTILUGS.  A  very  fat  person;  so 
said  to  mean  in  the  Exmoor  dialect. 
Sherwood  also  translates  it  in  French 
by  "Coche,  femme  bien  grosse;'* 
otherwise  I  should  have  derived  it 
itom  fusty  and  lugs,  i.  e.,  musty  ears  ; 
implying  a  person  dirty  and  ill- 
savoured  up  to  the  ears. 

You  may  daily  sec  such /kf/i7K^«  walking  in  the  streets, 
like  so  many  tuns,  each  moving  njwn  two  pottlepots. 

JvHiui,  1639,  cited  by  Todd. 

FUSTY.     Musty  or  mouldy. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either 
of  your  brains;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  futty  nut  with 
no  kernel.  Tro.  jr  Cr.,  ii,  1. 

Dirty,  musty,  ill-smelling: 

Where  the  dull  tribunes. 
That  witli  tlie/iM/y  plebeians  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say.  against  their  hearts,  "  We  tliank  the  gods 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier."  Coriol.,  i,  9. 

tFUTILOUS.     Idle,  silly. 

I  received  your  answer  to  WxhifutiUtua  pamphlet,  with 
your  desire  of  my  opinion  touching  it. 

UowelPs  FamiUar  Letter;  1650. 

tFUTURELY.     This  adverb  is  used  by 

Chapman,  Hom.  Epig.,  iv. 
To  FYLE.     Contracted  from  to  defile. 

See  to  File. 

Bat  few  of  them  would ^2«  their  handes  with  any 
labor.  North's  Plut.,  p.  37o. 

ThesefyUd  hands  did  «ipe,  did  wrap,  did  rocke,  and 
lay  ye  soft.  Wkruer's  Jib.  Engl.,  iii,  16,  p.  73. 

FYST.  A  corruption  ot  foist y  which 
was  a  jocular  term  for  a  windy  dis- 
charge of  the  most  offensive  kind. 

Hurry,  yy«<  o'  your  kindess.    I  thouzht  as  much. 

Eastward  Roe,  0.  PL,  iv,  270. 

Coles  acknowledges  it,  and  has  tofyst, 
vissio ;  which  in  his  Latin  part  he 
renders  to  fizzle.  Also  fystiny  cur; 
and  in  Sherwood's  English  Dictionary, 
subjoined  to  Cotgrave,  fysting  curs, 
and  other  offenders  of  the  same  class, 
are  fully  illustrated.  This  confirms  the 
interpretation  of  Foisting  Hound. 
FYTCHOCK.  A  term  of  contempt,  the 
same  as  fitchew,  or  polecat ;  which 
Isaac  Walton  calls  fitchat ;  Topsell 
and  others, yf/cA/  from  fisse,  Dutch. 


Fare  wel,  fytekock. 

B.  and  FL  Seoruf.  Lady,  act  r,  p.  SSOl 

Said  to  an  old  waiting  maid,  who  haa 
before  been  called  cat,  and  several 
other  contemptuous  names. 


G. 


GABERDINE.  A  coarse  cloak  or 
mantle.  Gavardina,  Spanish.  Cot- 
grave  thus  explains  it:  **Galleverdine 
(which  he  gives  as  a  French  word),  a 
gaberdine,  a  long  coat  or  cassock  of 
course  (i.  e.,  coarse),  and,  for  the 
most  part,  motley  or  party-coloured 
stuffe."  Gavardina  is  not  Italian, 
though  given  as  such  by  Skinner,  and 
others.  It  is  Spanish,  and  not 
gabardina;  though  b  and  v  are  oft^^ 
interchangeable,  Nor  is  galleverdif 
French,  that  1  can  find,  on  any 
authority  but  that  of  Cotgrave. 

You  call  nie  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 

Mer.  of  Fen.,  i.  Si. 

Caliban's  grotesque  dress  is  also  called 
by  this  name : 

Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again ;  my  best  way  is  to 
creep  under  his  gaberdine.  Temp.,  ii,  3. 

So  the  dress  of  the  banditti,  in  the 
Goblins : 

Under  yoxu  gaberdines  wear  pistols  all. 

0.  Pl„  X,  176. 
iWith  whom  besides  he  changed  a  gaberdine, 
Tliick-liued  and  soft ;  which  still  he  made  his  shift 
When  he  would  dress  him  'gainst  the  horrid  drift 
Of  tempest.  Chapman,  Odgss.,  xir,  7iO. 

GAD,  from  the  Saxon,  gaad.    A  goad, 
or  sharp  point  of  metal. 

And,  come,  1  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 

And  with  a  gad  of  stMl  will  write  these  words, 

And  Uy  it  by.  Tit.  J»ir.,  i?,  1. 

**  Upon  the  gad,"  in  Lear,  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  upon  the  spur : 

Kent  banished  thus !  and  France  iu  choler  parted  I 
And  the  king  tone  to-night  1  subscribed  his  power  I 
Confiii'd  to  exhibition  I  all  this  done 
Upon  the  gad.         ^  Lmr,  i,  2. 

In  the  following  passage,  gad  is  evi- 
dently a  kind  of  slender  spear : 

Their  horsemen  are  with  jacks  for  most  nart  clad, 
Their  horses  are  both  swift  of  course  and  strong, 

Tliey  run  on  horseback  with  a  slender  gad^ 
Aud  like  a  speare,  but  that  it  is  more  long. 

Uarr.  Ariost.,  x,  73. 

In  a  receipt  which  occurs  in  the  Haven 
of  Health,  we  are  directed  to  "  heat  a 
gadoi  Steele  or  iron  glowing  hot  in  the 
fire,"  and  quench  it  in  the  composition. 
Chap.  194,  p.  178.  In  Phillips's 
New   World  of   Words,    *.'a  gad  of 
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steel"  is  explained  to  be  "a  small 
piece  of  steel  to  heat  in  tlie  fire,  and 
quench  in  any  liquor.**  It  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  gad-fly  is  com- 
posed of  this  word,  quasi  goading-fly. 
Probably,  therefore,  to  gady  and  gad- 
ding,  originate  from  being  on  the 
spur,  to  go  about. 
fGAFFER.   An  old  man.  See  Gammer. 

Tlicy  that  buy  must  sell,  or  else  they  have  a  bad 
barraiu  on't,  but  do  according  to  his  conscience.  My 
jfaffer  only  said,  lie  would  iuform  himself  us  well  as  he 
could  Mgaiiist  next  election,  and  keep  a  good  con- 
science.  Dame  Huddle's  Letter,  1710. 

GAFFLE.  A  part  of  the  cross-bow 
used  in  bending  it.  It  moved  in  a 
part  called  the  rack. 

My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  mypaffle  on  my  racl; 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  when  1  please  to  slack. 

Drayt.,  Muses'  Blys.,  p.  1492. 

Cotgrave  renders  goffle  into  French 
h^  pied  de  biche,  and  bandage  d^arba- 
teste.  Tlie  gaffle  was  the  lever  by 
vehich  the  bow  was  drawn.  Coles 
Latinizes  it  by  "  balistse  flexor.'*  The 
artificial  steel  spurs  put  upon  fighting 
cocks  are  also  called  gaffles,  or  gaffs, 
"fO'AFFLET.  A  steel  spur  placed  on 
I  he  leg  of  a  cock  for  fighting. 

There  is  alwuvs  a  continued  noise  amongst  the  spec- 
tatois,  in  laying  wugers  upon  everv  blow  eacli  cock 


pvcsi  who,  by  the  ^ay,  I  must  tell  you,  wear  steel 
-puts,  (cidl'd  1  WiwAi,  gajfflets)  for  their  surer  execu- 
tion. Journey  through  England,  1724. 


tGAG-TOOTH.     A  projecting  tooth. 

The  poets  were  ill  ndvistd  that  fained  him  to  be  a 
Icaue,  gag-toothed  beldame. 

Nash,  Tierce  Penilesse,  1592. 

I,  here  is  a  fellow  judicio  that  carried  the  deadly 

stocke  in  his  pen,  whose  muse  was  armed  with  a 

qag^tootk,  and  uis  pen  possest  with  Hercules  furyes. 

The  Betume from  Femassus,  1606. 

GAGE.  A  pledge,  French.  Hence  the 
glove  or  gauntlet  thrown  down  in 
challenges  was  called  a  gage;  because, 
by  throwing  it,  the  challenger  pledged 
himself  to  meet  the  person  who 
should  take  it  up.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
allusion  to  it  as  a  manual  ornament, 
that  Shakespeare  makes  Aumerle 
thus  speak  of  it  : 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  tnee  out  for  hell.  Itich.  I  J,  iv,  1. 

It  is  twice  in  the  same  play  called 
honour*  s  pawn : 

If  tniilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
▲s  to  take  up  my  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop,      i,  1. 

There  is  my  honour's  paten. 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st  iv,  1. 

To  tay  to  gage,  means  to  leave  in  pawn : 

For  learned  Collin  lays  his  pipes  to  gage, 
And  is  to  fayrie  gone  a  pilgrimage. 

Drayl.  Sheph.  Garland,  p.  1393. 


Ev'n  so,  this  patteru  of  the  worn-out  age, 
Pawu'd  honest  looks,  liiit  Ittid  no  words  to  fet^ 

Skakesp.  Hape  of  Lucre ce,  Suppl.,  i,  H^ 

To  GAGE.   To  pledge,  or  put  in  pledge. 

But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  con»e  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  loo  prodijgal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.  3fer.  Feu ..  i.  1. 

TliHt  men  of  your  nobility  and  pow*r 
Did  gage  themselves  in  an  unjust  behalf. 

1  Hen.  If,  i,  S. 

This  is  in  general  erroneously  printed 
*gagef  as  if  it  were  an  abridgement  of 
engage ;  which  it  is  not.  Also  used 
for  to  gauge,  or  measure  : 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  ga^e  me 

By  what  we  do  to-inght.  Mrr.  Vcu.,  ii,  3. 

And  to  lay  as  a  wager : 

Aeainst  the  which  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king.  Haml.,  i,  1. 

I'll  gage  my  liie  that  strumpet,  out  of  craft. 

Marston,  Dutch  Courteeun,  G  4 

GAIBESEEN.  A  sort  of  jocular  word, 
in  signification  the  same  as  gay- 
looking;  **  gay  to  be  seen.*' 

Now  lykewyse  what  sale  you  to  courtiers  ? 
These  minion  gaibeseen  geutilmen. 

Str  Tko.  Chaloner's  Moria  Enc,  Q  2,  b. 

In  Spenser  we  have  it  in  two  words : 

That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beseen. 
Shall  doff  her  fleshes  borrowed  fair  attire. 

Sonnet  xxriL 

f GAIN.  Went ;  perhaps  gained,  i.  e.^ 
reached. 

He  drew  his  arrow  to  the  head. 

And  drew  it  with  lui^ht  and  main  ; 
And  strait  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

To  the  Frenchman's  heiirt  the  arrow  gain. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  the  noble  Fisherman. 

GAIN,  rather  arbitrarily  prefixed  to 
words,  had  often  the  force  of  a 
negative,  and  was  merely  a  contrac- 
tion of  against,  as  will  appear  in 
several  words  here  following. 

To  GAINCOPE.  Ray  gives  this  as  a 
south  or  east  country  word,  and 
explains  it,  **  To  go  across  a  field  the 
nearest  way,  to  meet  with  something." 
Perhaps  from  cutting  and  gain ;  a 
gainful  coupe,  or  cut.  I  find  it 
used  by  a  quaint  writer,  who,  per- 
haps, belonged  to  those  parts. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been,  of  a  more  heroical  strain, 
who  striving  to  gaincope  these  ambages,  by  venturinie 
on  a  new  discovery,  unve  made  their  voyage  in  half 
the  time.    Joh.  Robotham  to  the  Reader,  in  Comenius's 

Janua  Ling.,  ed.  1659. 

GAINFUL  has  been  interpreted  way- 
ward, but  I  find  no  authority  lor  that 
sense,  either  as  a  provincial  term, 
or  in  other  authors.  If  it  was  a 
Staflbrdsliire  phrase,  Mr.  Sympson, 
who  gave  that  meaning,  ought  to 
have  said  so.  It  seems  rather  to 
signify  encroaching,  apt  to  gain  upon 
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any  indulgence  given.  This  suits 
both  the  context  and  the  analogy  of 
composition.  It  has  only  been  noticed 
in  this  passage : 

You'll  find  him  gainful,  but  be  sure  joa  curb  him, 
And  Kct  him  fairiv,  if  you  can,  i'  his  lodging- 

B.j-ri.  Pilgrim,  \\',^. 

I  confess  I  have  not  seen  it  used  in 
this  sense  elsewhere.  Mr.  Monck 
Mason  fancied  that  the  ordinary  sense 
of  lucrative  might  answer,  explaining 
it  thus :  You  will  find  him  a  profit- 
able patient,  but  you  must  curb  him 
notwithstanding.  But  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  speech.  It  might  do, 
indeed,  could  nothing  better  be  made 
of  it;  but  I  prefer  the  sense  here 
given.  I  thought  once  that  the  above- 
mentioned  force  of  ^atn  in  compounds 
might  explain  it,  but  have  given  up 
that  notion. 
6AINGIVING.  A  misgiving,  a  giving 
against ;  that  is,  an  internal  feeling 
or  prognostic  of  evil. 

But  thou  wouldst  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about 
my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter.  Hor.  Nay,  Kood  my 
lord.  Haml.  It  is  but  foolery;  but  it  is  such  a  kind 
of  gaingiting  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Haml.,  V,  2. 

No  other  example  has  been  found. 
To  GAINSTAND,   a  word  of   similar 
construction.     To  stand  against. 

Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  durst,  with  the 
sword  ot  reverent  duty, ^aiiw/ojii  the  force  of  so  many 
enraged  desires.  Sidney. 

Mr.  Todd  quotes  also  Knight's  Tr.  of 
Truth  for  it. 

f  But  there  is  nothing  more  certai^e  then  this,  that 
mnnv  men  reposing  two  mucii  trust  in  the  strength 
of  their  bodies,  and  so  being  carelesse  in  gaitutandin^ 
and  resisting  the  be^innines  of  maladies  (which  their 
dissolute  order  of  hfe  hatii  begotten  and  ingendred) 
have  bene  yoked  b^  old  age  before  the  coarse  of  their 
yeares  did  require  it. 

Barrougk's  Method  of  Pkysiek,  ed.  1624. 

To  GAINSTRIVE,  v.  a.  To  strive 
against.     Similarly  formed. 

In  his  strong  arms  he  stifly  him  embraste. 

Who,  him  gainetriving,  noueht  at  all  prevail'd, 
For  all  his  pow'r  was  utterly  oefaste. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  II,  ir,  14. 
The  fates  geAnttrive  us  not. 

Orimould,  cited  by  Todd. 

Also  as  a  neuter  verb,  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  12. 
GAISON.     Scarce ;  for  Geason,  q.  v.  - 

This  white  falcon  rare  and  aaiton, 
This  biid  shineth  so  bright. 

Prog.ofEliz.y  vol.  i. 
Versee  on  the  Coron.  of  Anne  Solemn,  p.  10. 

GAIT.  Manner  of  going.  It  is  here 
used  metaphorically,  for  proceeding 
in  a  business ;  which  is  uncommon. 


We  hare  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras — 
•  •  •  to  suppress 

His  further  gait  herein.  Hand.,  i,  8. 

To  go  ones  gait,  in  country  language, 
to  pass  along.  Gang  your  gait  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland. 

Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  volk  pass. 

Lear,  ir,  6. 

In  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we 
have  to  ta^e  his  gate,  for  take  his 
way,  or  to  go ;  where  it  is  erroneously 
printed  gate.  As  Shakespeare's  or- 
thography was  to  be  corrected,  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  uniform. 

With  this  Held-dew  consecrate, 

Ev'ry  fairy  take  his  gait. 

And  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  pahtce,  with  sweet  peace.  v,  S. 

GALAGE.  a  clown's  coarse  shoe; 
from  galloche,  a  shoe  with  a  wooden 
sole,  old  French,  which  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  galfica,  a  kind  of 
shoe  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Philip., 
ii,  30,  and  A.  Gellius,  xiii,  21.  If  so, 
the  word  has  returned  to  the  country 

• 

whence  it  first  was  taken ;  but  I 
doubt  much  of  that  derivation ;  for, 
by  the  passages  referred  to  in  the 
above  authors,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  gallica  was  a  luxurious 
covering,  than  one  so  very  coarse  as 
the  galloche.  Perhaps  the  caliga,  or 
military  strong  boot  of  the  Romans, 
'  from  which  Caligula  was  named, 
may  be  a  better  origin  for  it.  The 
word  galloche  is  now  naturalised 
among  us  for  a  kind  of  clog,  worn 
over  the  shoes. 

My  heart-blood  is  nigh  well  from  I  feel, 
And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel. 

Spent.  Shep.  Kal,  Feb.,  24.3. 
For  they  been  like  foul  wagmoires  overgrast. 
That  if  any  galage  once  sticketh  fast, 
Tlie  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink, 
lliou  mought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 

Ibid,,  Sept.,  130. 

The  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  explains 
it,  "A  startup,  or  clownish  shooe.'* 
Chaucer  has  galoche. 

f  A  galatch  or  pattens  which  women  used  in  time  pnfit, 
crepida.  fTtthale*  Dictionarie,  ed.  160»,  p.  2 1 1 . 

GALATHE.  The  name  of  Hector^s 
horse,  in  the  old  metrical  romances 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
which  the  real  manners  of  Homer's 
heroes  were  quite  disregarded. 

Tliere  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field; 
Now  here  he  fights  on  OaUthe  his  horse, 
And  there  Ucka  work.  Dro,  aud  Cr,,  r,  & 
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The  affectation  of  giving  high-sound- 
ing nameA  to  the  horses  of  the  heroes 
of  romance  is  noticed  by  Warton,  in 
his  observations  on  the  Faery  Queen, 
▼ol.  i,  p.  292 ;  and  he  quote*  Cer- 
Tantea,  whose  admirable  ridicule  sets 
the  matter  in  a  clear  light : 

I  tboDld  be  dad  to  knoir,  afflicted  madam,  what  it 
the  name  of  Uiat  same  biirsc?  His  name,  Miisverri 
the  afflicled.  it  sot  like  tli^it  of  BellerTphon's  bone, 
which  was  culled  Pewns,  nor  does  it  resemble  that 
which  distinguished  tlieliorM:  of  Alrxandcr  ibe  Great, 
Bmcepkahu;  nor  that  of  Orlando  Furioso,  whose  name 
was  Brigliadcroi  mv  But/mrte,  which  brlongcd  to 
Beynaldo  de  llontalran ;  nor  Frontino,  that  apper- 
tained to  Rngcro ;  nor  Bootes,  ncur  Periion,  the  horses 
of  tbe  ran ;  nor  is  he  called  Orelin,  like  that  steed  on 
which  the  vofortnnate  Bodrigo,  last  kmc  of  the  Goths, 
engagrd  in  that  battle  where  be  lost  his  crown  and 
life.  I  will  lav  a  wager,  cried  Sancbo,  that  as  be  is 
not  distinfuisbed  by  any  of  those  famous  names  of 
horses  so  well  known,  so  neither  have  tbey  g:i\en  him 
the  name  of  my  master's  horse,  Bosknante. 

Dam  Quix.,  iii,  8. 

Their  swords  and   spears    had  also 
names.     See  Morglay. 
fGALEOT.     More   properly  galiot,   a 
small  ship. 

J.  Oh.  now  all  begins  to  naiaebetweene  the  mZm^  and 
tbe  nuirriner :  and  well  r         Pauengtr  qfietnemUo. 

GALIXGALE,  or  GALANGALE.  The 
'  aromatic  root  of  the  rush  cyperus, 
used  }is  a  drug,  or  as  a  seasoning  for 
dishes;  from  ^fi/ait^ue,  French.  See 
Galaiiya,  in  Bomare's  Diet.  d*Hist. 
Naturclle.  '*  Les  ludiens  en  assai- 
sonnent  leurs  alimens.**  It  is  hot, 
bitter,  and  acrid,  and  though  formerly 
employed  in  medicine  here,  is  now 
disused.  In  India  it  is  still  in  use  as 
a  spice.  There  is  an  English  species. 
See  Sower  by,  En^l.  Bot.,  pi.  1309. 

My  spice  box.  gentlemen. 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matter's  ended; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plorers,  there's  the  art  on't ; 
Or  in  a  galiHgaU,  a  little  does  it. 

B.  #•  Fl.  Bloody  Brother,  ii,  2. 

Gerard  gives  an  account  of  two  sorts, 
both  foreign,  p.  33. 
A  GALL.     A  sarcasm,  or  severe  joke ; 
a  galling  stroke. 

Pool.  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel:  he  most  be 
whipp'd  ou*.  wbeii  the  lady  Brach  may  stand  by  the 
fire  and  stink.     Lear.   A  pestilent  gaUU*  me. 

Lear^  i,  4. 

Also  a  sore,  a  place  rubbed  or  galled : 

Enough,  yoa  rubbed  the  guiltie  on  the  gnnle. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  44S3. 

To    GALL    AT.     Apparently,    to    say 
ealling,  sarcastic  things  to  a  person. 

I  have  seen  you  gleddng  and  galliug  at  this  gentleman 
twice  or  thnce.  Hen.  F,  v,  1. 

fGALLANTISE.     Gallantry. 

Gray-headed  senate,  and  youth's  galUntise. 

Dm  Bartas. 


fOALLEMELLA.  Apparently  a  per- 
sonage in  the  old  May  games. 

Phy,  Long  llegg  of  Westminster  wr*iild  hare  ken 
asliamed  to  disgrace  her  Sondaj  buoet  with  ha 
Sattcrday  witt.  She  boew  some  roles  of  decom; 
and  althoogli  she  were  a  Instie  boansing  nope, 
•omewhat  bke  Gatlemulla  or  Maide  Ifariui.  yet  w 
the  not  sudi  a  roinisb  ranneil.  or  such  'a  dtsaotoie 
g;illian  flnztes,  as  this. 

Hmrrey,  Piercers  Siipcrerogatiom,  MOO. 

6ALLIAN,  for  Gallic,  or  French.  A 
word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

An  eminent  monsieor,  that,  it  sterns,  mneh  lor^s 
A  GmlliaM  girl  at  home.  Cymtk..  1 7. 

GALLIA RD.  A  lively,  leaping,  nimble 
French  dance ;  from  gaillardy  gay. 
Commonly  joined  with  the  Spanish 
pavin,  See  Pavax.  [It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1541.] 

Wliat  is  thy  excellence  in  a  gtuliard,  knight  r   Sir  JiuL 
Faith  1  can  cut  a  caper.  Twcf.  S.,  i,  3, 

And  bids  vou  lie  advis'd.  there's  nought  in  Frtikce 
That  can  lie  « itb  a  nimble  galliarJ  won.  Ilcn.  V,  i,  2. 
Hie  end  of  these  men  is  not  peace. — Woe  is  me.  Tlity 
doc  bat  dance  a  gmlliard  over  the  mouth  of  hrM.  ^k^ 
seems  now  covered  oter  with  the  greene  n-U  uf 
pleasure :  the  higher  they  leape,  the  more  desperare 
IS  tlieir  lighting.  *    Bp.  HalVs  H'orkt.  p.  445. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Sir  J.  Davies: 

But,  for  more  diverse  and  more  pleasing  show, 
A  swift  and  wandring  dance  he  did  invent. 

With  passages  uncertain,  to  and  fro, 
Yet  with  a  certain  xuswer  and  consent 
To  the  quick  music  of  the  instrument. 

Five  was  tne  numlier  of  the  ninsic's  feet. 

Which  still  tbe  dance  did  with /frr  j^ce*  meet. 

A  gallant  dance,  that  lively  doth  bewray 
\.  sp;rit  and  a  virtue  masculine. 

Impaiieut  that  her  house  on  earth  should  stay, 
.>incc  she  herself  is  fierv  and  divine ; 
Oft  doth  she  make  her  body  upward  fine. 

With  lofty  turns  and  capriols  in  the  air. 

Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accurdrth  fair. 

Poem  on  Dancing,  St.  fi7,  68. 

fOur  fjalliardes  are  so  curious,  that  thei  are  not  for 

my  diaunsyng.  for  titei  are  so  full  of  trickes  and 

toumes,  that  He  whiche  hath  no  more  bat  the  plaine 

siiiqiieiiace,  is  no  better  accoumpted  of  then  a  \-erie 

bongler. 

Rieke  kis  Farewell  to  Jiilitarie  Profession,  1^1. 

See  CixQUE-PACE. 
GALLIASS,  or  GALLEASSE.  A  large 
galley ;  a  ve$>el  of  tbe  same  construc- 
tion ns  a  galley,  but  larger  and 
heavier.  Galeazza,  Italian  i  ffalfcasse, 
French. 

Gremio,  'tis  known  my  father  liath  uo  less 
Tlian  threr  great  arvosiea,  besides  two  itaUinsses. 
And  twelve  ti^it  gallits.  '/Vim.  Shr.,  ii.  1. 

According  to  the  explanation  given  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  masts 
o£  H  galleassevrere  three,  which  could 
not  be  lowered  like  those  in  a  galloy ; 
and  the  number  of  seats  for  rowers 
wa«  thirty-two.  He  cites  Addisou*s 
Travels : 

Tlic  Venetians  pretend  tbey  covdd  set  oat,  in  case  ol 
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great  necessitr,  thirty  men  of  war.  almndrcd  f^alleys, 
and  tew  (jalhaases. 

GALLIGASKINS.  See Gally-oaskins. 

GALLLMAWKRY.  A  confiiaed  hclero- 
geneoiia  jumble;  from  t/alimttfrh,  n 
sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of 
different  meats.  Metinge  snys  of  this 
word,  and  galimatias^  "  lis  sont 
cousins  germains,  mais  je  ne  say  pas 
leiir  genealogie."  Minshew,  without 
much  attention  to  the  analogy  of  de- 
rivation in  the  French  language,  says, 
**  It  may  come  of  some  meats  made  or 
fried  in  g allies^  or  among  gallie- 
slaves,  which  use  to  chop  livers,  en- 
trailes  of  beasts,  guts,  or  sucli  like, 
for  their  sustenance  in  the  g allies ; 
and  sometime  killed  cats,  &c.,  as 
myselfe  have  seene  at  sundry  places 
beyond  seas,  where  I  have  travelled ; 
or  the  meat  of  the  Gaules,  which  use 
much  chopped  livers,  &c.'*  He  seems 
to  have  considered  it  as  a  galley  maw 
frt/y  that  is,  a/;*y  made  for  the  maws 
or  mouths  in  the  gnllies.  But  Mr. 
Lemon,  wlioni  Greek  only  will  satisfy, 
adopts  Skinner*s  hint  of  "alludit 
4,tiiKoy  intestinum  et  fjiarrun,**  which, 
he  adds,  comes  from  fidrria,  orftdaffw; 
but  this  is  mere  stuff. 

They  huve  a  dance  which    the  wenches  say  is  a 
gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't. 

ITttUer^s  T.,  iv,  3. 
Cook.  They  are  two 
That  give  a  part  of  the  seasoning.    Poet.  I  conceive 
The  way  of  your  galli-mavfrey. 

B.  JofU.  Mtftutie^s  Tr.,  vol  vi,  ICl. 

Thus  with  sayings,  not  Mith  meat,  he    ninkcth  a 

ffolUmafrey.  AUx.  and  Camp.,  0.  Pi.,  ii,  94. 

Pistol  is  made  to  use  it  ludicrously 
for  a  wife,  perhaps  implying  that  she 
was  an  odd  mixture  of  different 
oiialities: 

He  loves  thy  gallymavfry.  Ford,  perpend. 

Mer.  jr.  jr.,  ii,  1. 
-tCo1)lci9.  tinkers,  fencers,  none  escapttiicm, but  they 
miiiglnl  them  all  on  one  pallimafry  of  slonr. 

Noik,  tierce  Peullesse,  1592. 

GALLO-BELGICUS.  Mercurius  Gallo- 
Befgicus,  erroneously  said  to  be  the 
iirst  newspaper  printed  in  England, 
but  in  fact  a  history  of  the  times, 
something  similar  to  an  Annual  Re- 
gister. It  was  written  in  Latin,  and 
published  at  Cologne,  with  this  title : 
** MercHtii  Gallo'Mgici,  sive  rerum 
in  Galiia  et  Belgio  potissimum,  His- 
pauia  quoque,  Italia,  Angiia,  Germa- 


nia,  Polonia,  vicinisque  locis,  ab  anno 
1588  ad  Martium  anni  1594  gestarum 
Nuncii."  The  first  volume  was 
printed  in  octavo,  1598 ;  from  which 
year  to  about  1605,  it  was  published 
annually ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  its  conclusion,  which  is  un- 
certain, it  appeared  in  half-yearly 
volumes.  Chalmers' s  Life  of  Ruddi- 
man.  The  half-yearly  publication  is 
alluded  to  by  Earle : 

lie  [an  old  college  butler]  doubles  the  pains  of  Gallo- 
belffieus,  for  his  Ixxiks  go  out  onee  a  quarter,  and  they 
are  much  in  the  same  nature,  brief  notes  and  sums  of 
affairs,  and  are  out  of  request  as  soon. 

Jiierocosmographia,  ^  xrii.  Bliss's  edition, 
p.  60,  and  note. 

This  Mercurius  had  a  very  ill  fame 
for  lying ;  for  which  reason  Hall,  in 
his  description  of  Lavernia,  or  Terra 
Iropostorum,  gives  him  a  magnificent 
palace  there : 

Struvit  sibi  hie  »des  profectb  elegantes  Mrreuriua 
Gallo- lirlgicus ;  nec  abliiiic  prorul  cardinalis  quidiun 
historctts  ampUssimn  jeot  raHtelli  nuirustissinit  fiinda- 
nienta.  Mnudtts  alter  et  idem,  iv,  5. 

His  imitator    Healde,    calls  the  di^- 

trict  Lvers-burv  Elaine,  and  thus  ren- 
•  •  ' 

ders  the  pasfta,u;e : 

Mrrcurius  Gallobelgicus  has  built  himself  a  delicate 
house  in  the  country'  and  there  is  a  certaine  car- 
dinal! (an  liistonaii)  that  hath  Inyd  the  foundations  of 
a  mighty  and  spacious  castle  in  these  quarters. 

Di$eov.  of  a  New  Iforld,  p.  234. 

Of  the  cardinal,  the  margin  says, 
"  If  he  doe  meane  Baronius,  hee  is 
not  farre  amisse,  many  suppose;" 
and  this  was  probablv  the  intention 
of  Hall. 

Cleveland,  in  his  Character  of  a 
London  Diurnal,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

The  original  sinner  of  this  kina  was  Dutch,  OtMo* 
helgicuM,  the  protoplast,  and  the  modern  Mercuriea 
but  Hans-en- Kelders. 

It  is  often  mentioned  and  alluded  to 
in  the  plays  and  poems  of  the  Shake- 
spearian age.  It  should  appear,  by 
the  following  quotations,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  captain : 

It  shall  be  the  ghost  of  some  lyine  stationer, 

A  spirit  shall  look  as  butter  would  not  melt 

In's  mouth.    A  nev  Mereuriia  GaUo'Belgicus. 

Cox.  0  there's  a  caplaiu  was  mre  at  it. 

Foro.  Ne'er  think  of  him. 

The  cttolain  wrote  a  full  hand  gallop,  and 

Wusteu  indeed  more  harmless  puner  than 

Ever  did  laxative  physick,  yet  miU  I 

Make  you  t'  outscniible  him,  and  set  down  what 

You  please,  tlie  world  shnll  belter  believe  you. 

B  ^n.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  act  iv. 

Again : 

I  have  another  business,  too, 
'Cause  I  mean  to  leave  Italy,  and  bury  myself  in 
Those  nether  parts,  the  low  countrietl    Foro.  WJiaf  • 
that,  sir? 
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Ttd.  MuTj,  I  vould  fain  make  nine  dajt  to  the  • 

week. 
For  the  more  ample  beaeftt  of  the  emmtmim.  IhiJ. 

TubeUeT'd  i 

And  told  {*A  nr»  §,  with  as  mnch  confidence 
As  if  'twere  wnt  in  Gmtl»-Utmeu*. 

fl*ir«r,0.PL,Tiii.ll2. 
The  aeiy  nontins,  %\j  Meremrius, 
Is  stoln  from  hear'n  to  GnUo-Maiau. 

lAstiOs  <m  the  Settn  Flmmeis,  in  Wit* 
Reeremti4m$,  sign.  X  6. 

Ben  Jonson  probably  alluded  to  a 
certain  ioflation  of  phrase  employed 
in  that  publication,  and  not  yet  dis- 
lued  when  he  wrote  the  Poetaster. 

And  if  at  any  time  Toa  chance  to  meet 

Some  Gmilo-Bei^ei  phrase,  yna  shall  not  straight 

Back  joor  poor  veiae  to  gire  it  entertainment, 

Bnt  let  it  pass.  Act  t.  sc  3. 

The  gazette  is  mentioned  with  it  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Epigrams : 

Tber  carrr  in  their  pockets  Tadtos, 

And  the  Gazette,  or  GmUo-Belgiau.  Efig.  93. 

A  successor  of  this  Mercury,  called 
Mereurius  Britannieus,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Staple  of  News,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
act  i,  sc.  5.  Hence  the  current  name 
of  Mercuries,  for  newspapers. 
To  GALLOW.  To  frighten  ;  from  the 
Saxon  agitlan,  or  agtelwan.  In  the 
corrupted  form  of  to  gnlly,  it  is  still 
current  in  the  west  of  England. 

Alas,  sir,  are  ron  here  ?  things  that  love  nifcht 
Lore  not  sac£  nights  as  tliesc;  the  wnithlul  skies 
GaUuK  the  very  «  andercrs  of  the  uight. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Lear,  m,  3. 

Spenser  uses  gallow-iree,  for  gallows, 
F.  Q.,  II,  T,  26;  V,  iv,  22,  &c., 
which  might  well  be  supposed  to 
mean  tree  of  terror,  or  terrible  tree, 
though  it  is  usual  to  deriTe  it  other- 
wise. 
GALLOWGLASSES.  Heayy-armed  foot 
soldiers  of  Ireland,  and  the  western 
isles :  the  lighter  armed  troops  were 
called  kernes. 

Jacola  nimimm  peditom  levis  armature  qoos  kemos 
Tocant,  nee  nou  secures  et  loricae  ferrcK  peditnm 
illonim  grarioris  armature,  qoos  gmlloaUMno*  appel- 
lant. Wkr^  Jni.  Hibern^  cap.  ri 

The  merciless  Macdonnel 
—  from  the  western  isles 

Of  kernes  and  gallow-^Uase*  is  snppUed.    Mmei.,  i,  8. 
The  duke  trf  York  is  newlj  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Of  ^al^cw^MSSM,  aikl  stout  kernes. 
Is  marching  hitherwanl  in  proud  arrar. 

5  Hen.  n  ir.  9. 
And  let  the  hards  within  that  Irish  isle. 

To  whom  my  muse  with  fierr  «ings  shall  paM, 
Call  back  the  stiff-nedc'd  rebels  from  exile. 
And  moUify  the  slanght'ring  galli-^lmu. 

Druytom,  Jdemxxr,  p.  I3S9 
Of  the  fourth  degree  is  a  gmUoglasse,  using  a  kind  of 
pollax  for  his  weapon. 

Eolinsk.  Hist,  of  Irei,  sign.  D  4. 
To  morrow  comes  O  Kane  with  ffmlliHffUuM, 
And  Teague  Magennies  with  his  light  foot  kerne. 

Hiti.  of  C^t.  StuJMg,  sign.  D  8. 


In  the  following  passage  this  name  ii 
giren  to  a  race  of  Picts : 

We  ougkt,  they  said,  to  taase  the  Gmlforyl^M*', 
The  ragins  Scythian  Piet.  titat  did  tkem  cp>Jtk, 
If  we  wonU  rc^w  our  tribute  of  their  totle. 

Mirror  for  Mmf..  Serrrms,  p.  1*. 

fGALLY-BREECHES.  Wide,  loote 
breeches.  The  same  as  Gally-gas- 
Kiys,  q.  V. 

Ther  pull  in  peeecs  Cast 
Tbtlr  fmllw-brerckes  all  arowe. 

Gmuffrido  and  BmrumrJo  U  Vmyue,  \i7L 

GALLY-FOIST.  A  long  barge,  with 
many  oars ;  composed  of  galley  aod 
foist.  The  Istter  being  made  from 
fttste,  which  Cotgmve  thus  explains: 
"Fuste,  f.  a  foist;  a  light  gaily  that 
hath  about  \i\  or  IS  onres  on  a  side, 
and  two  rowers  to  an  oare." 

There's  an  old  lawyer 
Trim'd  np  like  a  pmUt-fvltt,  what  would  be  do  with 
her?  B.  /■  Ft 'Wt  ft  for  m  Month,  act  v,  p.  SS7. 
Cit.  He  lias  perform'd  such  a  matter,  wench,  that  if 
I  lire  next  year  I'll  have  him  c^tain  of  the  ffailyfoai. 
or  I'll  wantmT  will. 

*  B.  4-  Fl.  Eaigkt  ofBmrm.  Prst^  act  x. 

Captain  of  a  ynllyfoist  was  some- 
times used  as  a  contemptuous  term, 
especially  to  a  captain.  See  O.  PL, 
xi,  380. ' 

Often  applied  specifically  to  the  city 
barse  in  which  the  Lord  Mavur  of 
London  eoes  in  state  to  Westminster: 

Bm^es,  heU-bounds,  stent4»s.  out  of  my  doors,  you 
sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  be^rot  on  an  ill 'May -day'  or 
when  the  gully-fuist  is  afloat  to  Westminster.' 

B.  Jong.  Epictnu,  ir,  2. 
He  was  pompously  received  into  London,  with  bttle 
less  than  a  Boman  triumph ; — the  Lord  Mayor's  show 
was  nothing  to  it;  there  wanttnl  nothiug  bnt  the 
g^lUyfoist,  and  then  all  had  been  complete. 

Letter  from  a  Sty  at  Oxford,  quoted  on 
HttJibr.,  ill.  ill,  T.  810. 
tJfa/.  Tes,  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jude 
I  dare,  when  all  your  liveries  go  n  fea^tin^ 
By  water  with  roor  pally-foift  and  pot-guns. 
And  canvas  whales  to  Westmiiuter. 

SUrley's  Honoria  and  Jfammon.  1659. 

GALLYGASKINS,  or,  if  the  deriva- 
tion be  right,  GALLO-GASCOINS. 
being  a  kind  of  trowsers  first  worn 
by  the  Gallic  Gascons,  t.  e.,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gascony,  probably  the 
seafaring  people,  in  the  ports  of  that 
country.  Gascons,  I  doubt  not,  is 
right ;  but  Gaily  seems  still  to  want 
accounting  for,  being  of  too  learned 
an  origin,  in  this  etymology,  for  our 
sailors  to  recur  to.  Perhaps  they 
were  first  observed  to  be  used  on 
that  coast  by  sailors  (not  slaves)  in 
galleys.  The  simple  word  gaskins  is 
used  by  Shakespeare : 
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I  am  resolved  on  two  points.  Mar.  TLat,  if  one 
break,  the  utber  will  hold ;  or  if  both  break,  your 
gasktHs  wiU  fall.        .  Twtl.  N.,  i,  5. 

Many  words,  when  about  to  become 
obsolete,  are  preserved  by  burlesque 
usage,  which  has  been  the  cai«e  with 
this.  Piiillips  has  given  it  new  life, 
by  applying  it  to  breeches,  in  the 
Splendid  Shilling.  It  is  used  in  the 
Widow,  attributed  to  Jonsou,  Fletcher, 
and  Middleton : 

Beggar}  will  prove  the  spunge. 

2J  Suit.  Sponge  in  thy  gateoytu. 
Thy  oaHy-gascoyng  there.  O.  P1-,  xii,  S93. 

Of  the  vesture  uf  salvation  make  some  of  us  babies 
and  apes  coutes,  others  straight  trusses  and  divell's 
breeches ;  some  gaUy-goicoynes,  or  a  shipman's  hose. 

Pterct  FeniUise. 

The  corresponding  word  in  Cotgrave 
is  GreyuesqueSj  on  which  see  Menage. 
Coles     has    "  Galligaskins,     braccce 

tMy  galligaskins,  that  hare  lon^  withstood 

The  winter's  furr  and  incroaching  frosts, 

By  time  subdue^  (what  will  not  tuue  subdue  1) 

Ati  horrid  chasm  disclose.  FkiUips. 

fGALPE.     To  gape  wide. 

Next,  mynd  thy  grave  continually, 
Wliich  galpts,  thee  to  devour. 

KendaWs  Flowers  of  Epigrawmes,  1677. 

GAMALIEL  RATSEY.  A  personage 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson,  of  whom 
the  following  account  is  taken  from  a 
note  bv  Mr.  Steevens  on  Love*s  La- 
hour  Lost :  "  Gamaliel  Ratsey  was  a 
famous  highwayman,  who  always 
robbed  in  a  mask.  I  once  had  in  my 
possession  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
life  and  exploits.  In  the  title-page 
of  it  he  is  represented  with  this  ugly 
vizor  on  his  face."  On  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  May  2, 
1605,  this  book  is  entered  thus:  *'A 
book  called  the  lyfe  and  death  of 
Gamaliel  Ratsey,  and  several  of  his 
companions  who  were  executed  at 
Bedford.'*  Again  :  "Twoo  balletts  of 
Gamaliel  Ratsey,  and  several  of  his 
com))anions  who  were  executed  at 
Bedford."  Again  :  **  Ratsey's  Ghost, 
or  the  second  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  rest  of  his  mad  pranks,"  &c. 
Act  iv,  sc.  I. 
He  is  thus  introduced  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

Have  nU  thy  tricks,  &c.  &c. 
Told  inntl  letters;  and  u  lace  cut  for  thee, 
Woise  than  Uamalicl  Italsry's.  Jtcktni.,  i,  1. 

In  allusion  to  tins  frightful  visor,  he 
is  called  by  Harvey,  Gamaliel  Hob- 
goblin,    Mr.  GiU'ord,  in  his  note  on 


this  passage,   quotes    some    curious 
Latin  verses  on  Gamaliel. 
fGA MASHES.     Loose    drawers    worn 
outside     the    legs    over    the    other 
clothing. 

Daccus  is  all  bedawb'dwith  golden  lace. 
Hose,  doublet,  jerkin ;  and  gamashes  too. 

Davits,  Scourge  of  folly,  1611. 

GAMBESON,  s.  A  kind  of  proof  coat 
for  the  body.  So  it  is  explained,  and 
rightly,  by  Strutt,  in  the  Glossary  to 
his  Queen  Hoo  Hall ;  but  I  have  not 
met  the  word  in  old  writers.  The 
word  is  French,  and  is  fully  explained 
by  Menage  in  Gamboison,  and  by 
Du  Cange  in  Gambeso,  who  quotes 
this  line : 

Pectora  tot  coriis,  tot  gambesonibus  armaut. 

It  was  a  stuffed  and  quilted  jacket,, 
both  to  prevent  the  armour  from 
hurting  the  body,  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  weapon.  Blount,  I 
believe,  was  wrong  in  explaining  it, 
"  a  long  horseman's  coat,  that  co- 
vered part  of  the  legs ;  from  the 
French  gambe^  or  jambe,  a  leg." 
Blount's  Tenures,  by  Beckwith^  ^.77- 
GAMBREL.  or  GAMBRIL.  A  stick 
placed  by  butchers  between  the 
shoulders  of  a  sheep  newly  killed,  to 
keep  the  carcase  open,  by  pinioning 
the  fore  legs  back. 

Spied  two  of  them  hung  nut  at  a  stall,  with  a  gambrel 
thrust  front  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  sheep  that 
was  new  flayed.  Chapm.  Mons.  h'Ol.,  act  iu,  end. 

To  GAMBRIL.  To  extend  with  a  stick, 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Lay  by  your  scorn  and  pride,  they're  scurvy  qualities. 
And  meet  me,  or  I'll  Ik)x  you  while  1  hare  you. 
And  carry  you  gamhriVd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Flttch.  Nice  Valour,  iv,  1. 

GAME,  CRIED.     See  Aim,  to  cey. 
fGAME-GALL.     A  satirical  retort. 

Shortly  after  this  quippyng  game-gall,  kc. 

UoUnsked's  Chrott.,  1577. 

GAMES,  ANCIENT.  A  curious  list  of 
them  appears  in  one  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Epigrams : 

I  heard  one  make  a  pretty  observation, 

How  games  have  in  the  court  tum'd  with  the  fashi«tt» 

The  first  game  was  the  best,  when  free  from  crimen 

The  courUv  gamesters  all  were  in  their  prime. 

The  second  game  was  post,  nntill  with  iH>sting 

They  paid  so  fast,  'twas  time  to  leave  their  bating. 

Then  thirdiv  foUow'd  keanng  of  the  tnaw, 

A  game  without  civility  or  law. 

An  odious  game,  and  yet  in  court  oft  seen, 

A  sawcy  knave  to  trump  both  king  and  queene. 

Then  follow'd  lodam,  hand  to  liund  or  quarter, 

At  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the  quarter. 

That  Ui.expected  iu  a  short  abode. 

They  could  not  cleanly  beare  away  their  load. 
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Hov  nodig  foUowM  next,  as  well  it  migfat, 
Altliongh  It  should  ha\e  pmt  before  by  right. 
At  «  hirh  I  saw,  I  name  not  any  body. 
One  ittrrer  had  the  knare,  yet  laid  for  moddf. 
Tiie  last  game  now  in  use  ts  bmmkempt, 
'Which  viU  hr.  plaid  at  still,  I  stand  in  doubts 
Untill  Lnvolta  turiie  the  vheele  of  time. 
And  make  it  come  aliout  againe  to  priwu. 

Ep^  B.  b,  12. 

Another  list  is  in  an  old  book  of 
French  and  English  dialogues.  Most 
of  the  games  in  both  lista  will  be 
found  under  their  names. 

They  played  at  eardet,  at  cm/,  at  primeroe^  at  tmmpe, 
at  iie*t  at  taUe*,  at  lurch,  at  draughts^  tXptfforee,  at 
pUatantf  at  kUncing  [I  suppose  hlov-foini'},  at  pteme's 
gtiwtt,  at  tktittt 

Ermdeir$  French  Gcrden,  1605.  sign.  P. 

He  afterwards  gives  some  games,  not 
of  cards  or  dice,  but  social  sports: 

The  maydens  did  phiy  at  [rross]  purposrs,  at  sales,  to 
thiutr,  at  teoudrrs,  at  ttntrt.  at  rerlucs,  ill  atutrers. 

GAMESTER.  A  kind  of  familiar  term 
for  a  debauched  pei-son  uf  cither  sex. 

Tis  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  oamestert  in  the  court  and  city. 
Which  lord  lies  with  ihut  Indy,  and  what  gallant 
Sporta  with  that  merchant's  witc. 

B.*Hdn.FaU«OHe,\,\. 
She's  impudent,  my  lord. 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

AWi  jr.,  V,  3. 

See  also  Spanish  Curate,  i,  1 . 

I  would  endure  a  nrnj:]!.  harsh  Jupiter, 

Or  ten  such  thund'rin;;  tjnutesters,  and  refrain 

To  laugh  at  them  'tiii  the\  are  ifoue. 

B.  JuM.  Catil'me,  ii,  2. 

Also  a  jocular  term  of  famiiiniity,  a 
merry  gamester,  as  u  merry  fellow: 

You  are  a  merry  gamester. 
My  lord  Sands.  Ueu.  nil,  i,  4. 

tOAMME.     To  jam? 

Now  it  foi  tuned  that  this  fellow  tras  executed  on  a 
wintris  altemuone  towaidH  night,  and  heing  hanged, 
the  rLaine  was  shorter  then  the  halter.  Iiy  reason 
when  of  lie  tras  mit  stnjiij:!  d.  but  by  xhf^  pamm'wg  of 
the  rliiiine  which  could  nut  slip  close  to  his  neeke,  he 
handed  in  great  torments  under  the  jawes. 

Taylor's  H'ortes,  1630. 

OAMMER.  An  old  wife ;  correlative 
with  gaflVr,  and  probably  made  from 
the  Snxou  gemeder,  commuter,  as 
gaffer  from  gefera,  gocius.  The  deri- 
vations from  godfather  and  god- 
mother, &c.,  seem  to  me  much  less 
probable.  The  word  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  Gammer  Gui  ton's 
Needle,  0.  PI.,  vol.  ii.  Gaffer  is 
still  used  in  burlesque  language. 

tAnd  monkey  faces,  ya:»  ns,  and  stammers. 
Delude  the  pious  dames  and  gammers. 
To  think  their  mumhiin;;  guides  precation 
So  full  of  hcav'nly  inspiration. 

Uudibras  Rediritus,  Part  6, 1706. 

tGAMMOT.     A  lancet. 

An  instmment  servine  to  cut  out  the  rootes  of  ulcers 
or  sores:  it  is  called  tne  incision  knife,  or^mwtot. 

AomemdeUor. 

ah  OANCH.     To  panisb  by  that  cruel 


mode  practised  in  Turkey,  of  ^u 
ing  a  criminal  on  a  hook  by  t 
till  he  dies ;  from  ganeiare,  tc 
Italian. 

Their  formes  of  putting  to  death  (beaidcf  si 
common  elsewhere)  are  iiiinalini^  ^PP"  '^^ 
tM^,  wliich  is  to  be  let  fall  frum  ou  high  np< 
and  there  to  hang  untill  they  die  by  the  : 
their  wounds,  or  more  miserafile  famine. 

Sat%dys'M  Trer, 

Dr.  Johnson  had  the  word»  1 
instance  of  it ;  only  an  alluaion 
mode  of  punishment,  from  a 
poem.  Mr.  Todd  has  found 
Dr^'den,  whom  he  cites. 
fGANDERGLAS.  Perhaps  m 
called  in  some  parts  gande 
which  may  be  a  modem  corruf 
the  older  word. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  raves, 
Vi\lc  goHdergltis,  and  azor  culvcrkayes. 

Ltiu tun's  Stcrets  of  Angi 

tGANGRKLL.     A  tall  fellow. 

Long  herry,  Icm*^  I  iminie,  long  comme  un 
trrslcin;;.  .\  Ion-/ //"»»;/rr// .-  a  «iini :  a  Icm^  i 
that  liatli  no  ni.ik.!ii-^  lu  lii^  height.  Sux 

tGAxNG-TEKTH.     Projecting  tee 

The  little  children  were  nevrr  so  nffmyi 
mouth  in  the  old  plaies  painted  uitli  •;r 
teeth,  staring  eves,  and  >i  tuule  buttle  nf*s 
poorc  de\il8  are  ^kau■d  with  tbr  hcl  iiioutli  o. 
/>•  f-/<ir>f/(Oii  of  I't-jttsh  Itiijt'jsttt 

In  sign  that  tins  i.«  sckhIi, 

1  hile  It  Willi  niv  i^iiiij-tintth.  Stoo  knit  litr 

fGANG-TlDE.'    Rogation  week. 

At  fasts-eve  pass-pufTes;   gnH^itide  gnites 
masses  bring.  U'arnrr's  Albwtis  Engfu 

GANZAS.  Geese,  in  Sp.inish.  1 
Butler  for  anything  wildly  ex 
gant,  because  the  romance  o 
Man  in  the  Moon  feigned  tha 
Gonzales  was  carried  thither  by 
rflw,  or  geese. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  nnd  fancies. 
And  savour  stiongly  of  the  ganzas. 

IJuJibr..  II. 
"Sor  of  the  gnnzas  « liicli  did  soon 
TransjKirt  dun  Diegu  to  tliL  moon. 

ClereUtHd  on 

fGAPESEED.  A  burlesque  expre 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  folh 
examples. 

Whilst  others  tliey  do  make  rrpair 
To  Sniitliticli)  to  riar'InliinMu  Ka  r. 
To  Bit  Jack  rudiliii^'  ai-t  ins  trirU>. 
WhiUt  cul-pursr  lie  \n*  ]M)ck,et  |>ii-k<: 
And  by  that  iiu-ans  'ti>  pi;iiiil\  rii.ir. 
They  lor  their //<'//«-*<■«(/  do  pa\  thar. 

i'.  ...-  UM 
Tliis  will  be  a  bu»y  niotith  bnth  uitli  \\\v  tan 
the  countr}',  and  ilie.  llurU-qiiins  and  Jark-l'i 
in  Bartholomew'  Fair;  and  tiie^c,  ilio'  titer 
to  be  thou;:lit  fools,  will  not  be  the  oiil\  tuoi 
nor  to  be  conipar'd  with  tli«)se  who.  in  hu  ia^-r 
after  diversion,  stand  w  itii  their  eyes  and  their 
open,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  gope^eed,  while 
little  too  nimble  for  them  pick  their  pockets. 

Jkid 

fGAR.    See  Garke. 
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Con.  But  not  with  bim  br  luv  faith,  and  ;roar  leare, 
iu't  we  be  married.  Pritiiee  Bcavis,  gar  lum  wash  bis 
face ;  be'll  sca>-«  lome  bodies  bnims  else. 

BronWs  Northern  Lou. 

GARB.  An  heraldic  term  for  a  sheaf 
of  corn  ;  *'a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  gerbe,  which  signifies  a  sheaf  of 
any  kiud  of  corn."     Porny. 

Great  Eutbam's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  uot 

extoU'd. 
As  tbougli  to  her  alone  bebng'd  the  garb  of  gold. 

Dragt.  Pol.,  xiii,  p.  933. 

Explained  in  the  margin,  '*the  sheaf." 

tGAHBEL.      Anything  lifted,  or  from 

which  the  coarse  parts  have  been  taken. 

Averdepois  weight  is  by  costome  (yet  couftmied  also 
by  statute),  and  thereby  are  weighed  all  kind  of 
grocerie  wares,  physical!  drugs,  butter,  cheese,  flesh, 
waxe,  pitch,  tam,  tallow,  wools,  hemp,  flux,  yron, 
Steele,  lead,  and  all  other  commodities  not  before 
named  (as  it  seemeth,)  but  especially  evenr  thing 
which  beareth  the  name  of  garbet,  and  whereof  issuetu 
a  refuse  or  wast.         Daltou's  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

GARBOIL.  A  tumult,  uproar,  or  com- 
motion.    Garbouille,  French. 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  sov'reign  leisure,  read 
Tbe  garboiU  she  awak'd.  Jmt.  jr  CI.,  i,  S. 

Wtr  garboiU,  Ciesar, 
Made  out  of  her  iwpHtieuce  — —  fcc. 
Did  you  too  niucli  disQuiet.  Ibid.t  ii,  8. 

With  Cluirles  uiid  with  Orlaudo  to  remainc. 
And  ihem  to  serve,  while  thne  garboyles  do  last. 

Uarrinat.  Ariosto,  xxxix,  62. 
And  with  n  pole-ax  dasheth  out  his  brains. 
While  he's  dcmuiiding  what  Xhegarboit  means. 

Draijt.  Battle  of  J  gin. »  JForks,  p.  77. 

fG  ARC  ROW.    A  scare-crow  .' 

She  tript  it  like  a  barren  doe, 
And  strutted  like  a  gar-erotce. 

Ckogce  Drollery,  1656,  p.  67. 

GARD.     See  Guard. 

A  GARDEN-HOUSE,  now  called  a 
summer-house.  Gardens  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  with  buildings  of 
this  kind  in  them,  were  formerly  much 
in  fashion,  and  otten  used  as  places  of 
clandestine  meeting  and  intrigue. 
This  practice  is  described  in  Stubbs's 
Anatomic  of  Abuses,  and  alluded  to 
by  several  dramatic  writers : 

In  the  fields  and  suburbes  of  the  cities,  they  hare 
gardens  either  palled  or  walled  round  about  very 
nigh,  with  their  harbers  and  bowers  fit  for  the  pur* 
pose.  And  least  they  might  be  espied  in  these  open 
places,  they  hare  their  banquetting  houses  with 
galleries,  turrets,  and  what  not,  therein  sumptuously 
erected ;  wherein  they  may  (and  doubtless  ao)  mauy 
of  them  play  the  filthy  persons,  fcc.  Stubbs,  p.  b/. 
Now,  (Sod  thank  you,  sweet  lady,  if  you  have  any 
friend,  or  garden-Junue,  where  you  may  employ  m  poor 
gentleman  as  your  friend,  I  am  yours  to  command  iu 
aU  secret  semce. 

London  Frodiaal,  r,  1 ;  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  S17. 
Poor  sou),  she's  entic'a  forth  by  her  own  sex 
To  be  betray'd  to  man,  who  in  some  garden-house. 
Or  remote  walk,  taking  his  lustful  tiiiir. 
Binds  darkness  on  her  eyes,  surprizes  her. 

Mayor  of  qutnb.,  O.  PI.,  xi.  120. 
Yetat  least  imitate  the  ancient  wise  citizens  of  thiscity, 
who  used  carefully  to  proride  their  « ives  gardens  near 
the  town,  to  plant,  to  graft  in,  as  occasion  srrved,  only 
t*  keep  tkem  from  idknest.  AU  FooU,  0.  PI.,  iv,  161. 


Thy  old  wife  sell  andyrons  to  the  court. 
Be  countenanced  by  the  dons,  and  weare  a  hoid. 
Nay  keep  my  garden-house;  lie  cull  her  mother. 
Thee  father.  B.  #•  FL  Martial  Maid,  iii,  1. 

This  is  no  garden-home,  in  my  conscience  she  wenfe 
forth  with  no  dishonest  intent. 

B.  .y  /7.  Woman  Hater,  act  ii,  p.  232. 

The  word  summer-house  was,  how- 
ever, not  unknown.  See  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Honest  Man's  Fortune,, 
act  iii,  p.  410. 

In  Londina  Illustrata  is  a  print  of 
sir  Paul  Pindar's  lodge,  or  garden^ 
hoiise,     now   in    Half-  moon  -  alley, 
Bisliopsgate-street. 

tin  the  mcane  while  their  wires  are  joriall ; 
They  eatc  the  tongues  of  nightingales,  lambcstoues. 
Potato  pies,  pick'ld  oysters,  marrowbones. 
And  dnnke  tlie  purest  wine  that  they  can  geUc; 
They  hare  their  garden-houses ;  will  bee  sicke ; 
Then  comes  the  doctor  with  his  clister  pipe. 
And  makes  them  well;  their  husbands  heades  ake  still. 

Flay  of  Timon. 

GARDIANCE.     Defence,  guarding. 

I  got  it  nobly  in  the  kin];'s  defence,  and  iu  the  guar- 
J^ancs  of  my  fsire  queene's  right. 

Chapman's  Hum.  Day's  Mirth,  F  3. 

tGARGEL,  or  GARGOIL.  The  image 
on  the  spouts  of  buildings,  nn  old 
architectural  term. 

Gargets  of  mens  figure,  telaniones,  atlantes,  gargets  of 
w  omens  figure,  cariatides  rel  statuie  mulieres. 

Wtthals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  IGUil.  p.  1C3. 
But  rather  to  be  dowted  whether  any  soch  person  was 
erer  bisshop  there,  as  ys  surmysed,  cxperyiMice  in. 
sembluble  cases  latly  trvcd  owte  by  l)en'i?l^adern,. 
C^noch,  and  soch  otlier  Welsch  godes.  antique  yaraels 
of  ydolatry.  Wright's  Monastic  Letters,  p.  208. 

GARISH.  Splendid,  shining,  magnifi- 
cent. Skinner  says,  ''Nescio  an  ab 
A.  S.  gearwian,  prseparare,  apparare.'** 
Mr.  Lemon  wrote  it  gairish,  that  he 
mi^ht  derive  it  from  the  Greek  yoiM. 

That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  lore  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Bom.  and  Jul.,  iii,  2. 
What  fooles  are  men  to  build  a  garish  tomb. 
Only  to  sare  the  carcass  whilst  it  rots. 

Honesi  Wk.,Q.  PI.,  iii,  323. 
But  thou  canst  maske  in  garish  gandeiie. 
To  suit  a  foole's  farfetched  lirerie. 

Halts  Saiiret,  iii,  I, 
There  in  close  corert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  ^aruA  ere. 

MiltoH,  Femtroto,  138. 

GARLAND.  A  name  long  current  for 
a  collection  of  ballads.  Dr.  Percy, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Minstrels,  thus  speaks  of 
collections  of  this  kind:  "Towards 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy 
seems  to  have  been  extinct, and  tiience- 
forth  tiie  ballads  that  were  produced 
were  wholly  of  the  latter  [«.  e.,  more 
correct,  but  bordering  on  the  insipid} 
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kind,  and  these  came  forth  in  such 
abundance,  that  in  the  reip:n  of  James 
I  they  began  to  be  collected  into 
little  miscellanies,  under  the  name  of 
garlandSy  and  at  length  to  be  written 
purposely  for  such  collections.'*  p. 
xxxix.  In  the  note  on  this  passage, 
the  quaint  titles  of  many  of  these  are 
enumerated,  from  the  Pepysian  and 
other  libraries.  They  are  in  12mo, 
and  in  black  letter,  viz.:  1.  A 
Crowne  Garland  of  Goulden  Roses 
gathered  out  of  England's  Royall 
Garden,  &c. ;  by  Richard  Johnson. 
1612.  [Bodl.  Libr.]  2.  The  Golden 
Garland  of  Princely  Delight.  3 .  The 
{xarland  of  Good-will;  by  T.  D. 
1631.  4.  The  Royal  Garland  of 
Love  and  Delight;  by  T.  D.  &c. 
Robin  Hood* 9  Garland  is  still  well 
known. 

No,  no,  man ;  these  are  out  of  ballads ; 

She  has  all  the  Qarland  ofGood-tnll  by  heart. 

Match  at  Midn.,  0.  PI.,  vii,  875. 
6.  Oh  sweet  man ! 
Thou  art  the  very  honevcomb  of  honesty. 
P.  The  Garland  of  Goodwill. 

Ford's  Broken  Heart,  iv,  3. 

Qu.  whether  the  former  line  is  also  a 
title  of  some  such  collection. 
fTo   GARLAND.      To   crown   with   a 
garland. 

Oh  Elpliin,  Elphin,  thouzh  thou  hence  be  gone, 
In  spight  of  death  yet  slialt  thou  live  for  aye. 
Thy  poesie  is  garlanded  with  baye. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland,  1593. 

tGARLICK.  The  name  of  a  jig  or 
farce  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Player.  That  shows  your  more  learning,  sir.    But,  I 

pray  you,  is  that  smaU  matter  done  I  entrusted  you  for? 

aaadU.  A  small  matter  I   You'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of 

Westminster,  although  it  be  but  a  bare  jig. 

Player.    0,  lord  1  sir,  I  wish  it  liad  but  half  the  taste 

offforliet, 

Iladdit.  Garlick  stinks  to  this :  if  it  prove  that  you 

have  not  more than  e'er  aarlick  had,  say  I 

sun  a  1)oaster  of  my  own  works ;  uisgracc  me  on  the 
open  stage,  and  bob  me  off  with  ne'er  a  penny. 

The  Hog  hath  tost  his  Pearl. 
And  for  his  action  he  eclipseth  quite 
The  jig  of  garlick  or  the  punk's  delight. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

i<}ARNARD.     A  granary. 

A  gamard  to  keepe  corne  in,  granarium. 

Withals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608.  p.  156. 

fGARNEP.     A  small  mat. 

A  garnep  to  bee  laide  under  the  pot  upon  the  table  to 
save  the  table-cloth  cleHn,  basis. 

Withals'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  176. 

tGARNERlE.     A  granary. 

Sir  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  mnior,  he  built  Leaden  Hall 
fur  a  gamerie  for  the  citie,  and  gave  five  tnousand 
murkes  to  charitable  uses.  Taiylof'i  Workes. 


To  GARRE.     To  cause,  or  make  ;    said 
to  be  from  the  Icelandic  gierra. 

so  matter  did  she  make  of  nought 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  oarre  them  di»a;j:ree. 

Spem.r.q.,\l,y,\r 
Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  qars  lliee  jirec-t. 

Ibid.,  Eel,  4,  Jpr.,  V,  1. 

It  is  Scotch  also.  See  Jamiesoii,  who, 
with  his  usual  diligence,  has  collected 
the  whole  store  of  etymological 
knowledge  or  conjecture  upon  it. 
GARRET.  A  court  jester  or  fool,  coo- 
temporary  with  Archy,  in  union  with 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned. 

As  wlien  salt  Arcliy  or  Garret  doth  provoke  them. 

Bp.  Corbet,  Poemjs,  p.  66. 
Whose  wit  consists 
In  Archy's  bobs,  and  Garret's  sawcv  jests. 

Vn'pub.  Poem  of  Heylin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
in  the  Poets,  vol.  v,  p.  57. 

See  Archy. 
GARTERS,  their  significance.  It  was 
the  regular  amorous  etiquette,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  man,  pro- 
fessing himself  deeply  in  love,  to 
assume  certain  outward  marks  of 
negligence  in  his  dress,  as  if  too 
much  occupied  by  his  passion  to 
attend  to  such  trifles  ;  or  driven  by 
despondency  to  a  forgetfulness  of  all 
outward  appearance.  His  garters,  in 
particular,  were  not  to  be  tied  up. 
The  detail,  however,  will  be  best  seen 
by  the  following  passages  : 

Then  there  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you  -.  he 

taught  nic  how  to  know  a  nuui  in  love. Then 

your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  un- 
Dandcd,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied, 
and  every  thing  about  you  denoting  u  careless  deso- 
lation. As  you  like  it,  iii,  3. 
Shall  1  defy  hatbands,  and  tread  garters  and  shoe- 
strings  under  my  teet  ?  I  must ;  I  am  now  liej^emsji 
to  Cupid,  and  have  read  all  these  informations  in  hit 
book  of  statutes. 

Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange. 
1  was  once  hke  thee, 
A  sigher,  melancholy  humorist, 
Crosser  of  arms,  a  goer  vnthout  garters, 
A  hatband  hater,  and  a  busk-point  wearer. 

A  pleasant  Comedy  how  to  know  a  g.  Wife,  ^c. 

fGARVAGE.     For  garbage. 

Intestina.  imtpa,  eyxotXui,  ei^iva,  xopBai,  Aureli. 
ryxaro.  Boyaux,  les  entrailles.  The  guts  andyar- 
vage.  Notrjenclator. 

GASCOYNES.     The  same  as  gaskins, 
or  galligaskins. 

Much  in  my  gascoynes,  more  in  my  round  house 
[r.  hose].  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,i\,^ 

Give  you  joy,  sir. 
Of  your  son's  gatkoyne-bnde ;  you'll  be  a  grandfather 

'  shortly. 
To  a  line  crew  of  roaring  sons  and  daughters. 

Roaring  Girl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  117- 

The  gaacoyne  bride  was  Moll  Cut- 
purse,  who  was  dressed  like  a  man. 

tWlicn  sir  Rowland  Russet-coat,  their  dad,  soei 
sagging  everie  day  in  his  round  ^oicoyuM  of  mdto 
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cotton,  and  hath  much  adoo  (poore  pennie-father)  in 
keci»(!  liis  unthrift  elbowes  in  repitrations. 

Aa*A,  Fierce  Pentlesse,  1592. 

GASHFUL.  Horrid,  frightful;  for 
gastfuly  from  gast.  Certainly  not 
from  gaahy  which  would  not  make 
senne  in  either  of  the  passages  cited 
by  Mr.  Todd. 

Nor  prodigal  upbanding  of  tliine  eyes, 
Whose  gashful  balls  do  seem  to  pelt  the  skies. 

QiiarUs's  Jonah,  H  S. 
Come,  death,  and  welcome ;  which  spoke  comes  in  a 
gtuhful,  horrid,  meagre,  terrible,  ugly  shape.  Phobf" 
roon,  phobtrotatoH.  Gay  ton,  fest.  Notes,  p.  G9. 

Neither  the  eyes  of  a  person  praying, 
nor  the  bony  figure  of  death,  could 
be  full  of  gashes.  In  the  latter  pas- 
sage, it  is  evidently  only  one  of  many 
synonyms,  accumulated  for  effect. 
To  GAST.  To  frighten ;  of  the  same 
origin  as  ghost,  &c.     GaH^  Saxon. 

Or  whether  ffiu/r^  by  the  noise  I  made, 

("ull  suddenly  he  flea.  Lear^  ii,  1. 

Also  as  a  participle  : 

I  made  thee  flie,  and  quickly  leare  thy  hold. 
Thou  never  wast  in  all  thy  life  wogast. 

Mirr.  Mag.^  p.  120. 

Aghast  is  well  known. 
To  GASTER.   Another  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  has  gtuter^d  him,  or  elw 
he's  drunk. 

B  and  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons,  act  ii,  p.  277. 
And  with  these  they  adrad  and  gaster  senceiesse  old 
women,  witlesse  children,  be. 

Deeiarat.  ofPoftisk  Impost.^  sign.  S  4. 
flf  they  run  at  him  with  a  spit  red  bote,  they  gaster 
him  so  sore,  that  bis  dame  shall  go  her  selfe,  if  she 
will,  he  will  come  no  more  there. 

Gifford's  DialogM  on  Wttches,  1603. 

6ASTNESS,  for  ghasthness. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  you  perceire  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ?  Othel.,  t,  1. 

So  the  folios  have  it ;  the  quartos  read 
jeastures. 
fGASTRIMARGISM.  The  love  of  good 
eating. 

Be  not  addicted  to  this  foule  TJce  of  gaslrimargjsm 
and  belly*chear,  like  Smyndyrides,  who  when  he  rid  a 
suiter  to  Clysthenet  his  daughter,  caried  with  him  a 
thousand  cooks,  as  many  fomers,  and  so  many  fishers. 

Optiek  Glasse  cf  Humors,  1639. 

^GATEHOUSE.  The  prison  was  usually 
in  the  strong  tower  over  the  town 
gates. 

The  gatehouse  for  a  prison  was  ordain'd. 
When  in  this  land  the  third  king  Edward  reign'd; 
Good  lodging  roomes  and  diet  it  affoords, 
But  I  had  rather  lye  at  home  on  boords. 

Taylor^s  Workei,\Wi. 

fGATE-ROW.     A  lane;  a  street. 

To  dwell  heere  in  our  neighbourhood  or  gate-row, 
being  therto  driven  through  very  povertie. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.  1619. 

fGATHER. 

I  gather  myselfe  ionrther  as  a  man  doth  whan  he 
intendeth  to  shewe  mi  strength,  j«  me  acuevils. 

Falsgrau, 


See  Ord.  and  Reg.,  p.  297. 
tGATHERER.      The   man    who   took 
the   money  at   the  entrance  to   the 
theatres. 

Argentarius  coactor  in  lap.  vet.  qui  pecnniam  colligit, 
Receveur.  A  collector,  gatherer,  or  receiver  of  money. 

Nomenclalor,  158o. 
Tliere  is  one  Jhon  Kussell,  that  by  youre  apoyntment 
was  made  a  gatherer  with  us.    ColUer's  AlUyn  Papers. 

GAUDE,  or  GAWD.  A  toy,  a  gewgaw, 
a  piece  of  festive  finery ;  from  gaudeoy 
Latin,  though  Skinner  is  inclined  to 
derive  it  from  the  DwicXi  goud,  gold. 
See  much  discussion  of  the  etymology 
in  Todd*s  Johnson. 

And  stoln  th'  impression  of  her  fantasv. 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats. 

Mids.  N.  Dr.,  i,  1. 
Seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon. 

Ibid.,  ir,  1. 
Clothed  she  was  in  a  fool's  coat  and  cap 
Of  rich  imbroider'd  silks,  and  in  her  lap 
A  sort  of  paper  puppets,  gauds,  and  toys. 
Trifles  scarce  good  enough  for  girls  and  boys. 

Dravt.  Moonr.,  vol.  ii,  p.  476. 
Love,  still  a  baby,  plays  with  gatcdes  and  toys. 

Drayt.,  Idea  uii]  p.  1266. 
The  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience.  X.  John,  iii,  3. 

See  Todd's  Illustr.  of  Chaucer,  Glos- 
sary. 
To  GAUDE.   To  sport,  or  keep  festival ; 
from  the  substantive. 

For  he  was  sporting  in  gauding  with  his  familiars. 

North's  Plut.,  p.  563. 

To  jest : 

Beware  how  they  contrive  their  holyday  talke,  by 
waste  wordes  issuine  forth  their  dehcate  mouths  in 
carping,  gauding,  andjesting  at  young  gentlemen. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  vol.  i,  fol.  60 

Hence  Warburton  rcRds  gaude  in  the 
following  passage,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  much  improves  the  sense  of 
the  subsequent  line : 

Go  to  a  Kossip's  feast,  and  gattde  with  me. 
After  so  long  grief  suv;h  nativity. 

Com.  of  Errors,  v,  1. 

The  original  reading,  however,  is  go 
with  me,  which  being  sense,  the  altera- 
tion, though  very  specious,  seems  too 
great  to  be  made  without  authority. 
Shakespeare  has  gawded  for  adorned, 
as  the  word  gaudy  still  signifies : 

Our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely  gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus^  burning  kisses.  CorioL,  ii,  L 

GAUDERY.     Finery,  gaiety. 

But  thou  can'st  maske  in  garish  ganderie. 

HaWs  Sat.,  iii,  1. 
Then  did  I  love  the  May  flow'n  gaudery,  blind  to  tht 
living  beauties  that  dispose  the  joyes  of  life. 

Harringt,  Nugm  Jutiq.,  ii,  p.  8i 
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tLet  aoQie  dtbaiiclied  tutor 
Be  proruv'il,  trlio  can  with  sixfcious  furuscs  daub  orer 
Vici%  nnd  rrpit-scnt  it  to  liini,  trickt  up  with  its  allur- 

ilijt  ynntlrrieM, 
And  make  him  thiuk  it  worUty  his  best  endeavors. 

The  I'njortunate  L'siirper,  1663. 

fGAUDY.     Gay;  festive., 

I  hnvr  gi*od  rnuse  to  set  the  cockc  on  the  liope.  and 
make  (/nujnr  <  lierc.  PaUgrave't  Jcofastui,  1540. 

GAUDY  l>AV  or  NIGHT.  A  time  of 
festiviiy  and  rejoicing.  The  expres- 
sion iji  yet  fully  retained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  ffaudy  nit;lit ;  call  to  me 
AU  my  sad  captains ;  till  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  belL  Jut.  /-  CL,  iii,  11. 

A  foolish  utensil  of  state, 
Whicli,  like  old  plate  upon  a  gaudy  day, 
'a  brought  forth  to  make  a  show,  and  that  is  all. 

Goblins,  0.  PI.,  X,  143. 

Blount,  in  his  Glossographia,  speaks 
of  a  foolish  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  judge  Gaudy,  said  to  have 
heen  the  institutor  of  such  days.  But 
9uch  da}s  were  held  in  all  times,  and 
did  not  ^ant  a  judge  to  invent  them. 

tOAVEL,  or  GAVIL.  A  sheaf  of  corn. 
Fr. 

And  as  fields  that  have  been  long  time  cloyed 
With  catching  weather,  when  their  cum  lies  on  the 

gnrill  heap. 
Are  M  ith  a  constant  north  « iiid  dncd. 

Chapm.  77.,  xxi. 

tGAVELOCK.     A  kind  of  spear. 

Tkr.  Doiiax,  come  thou  hither  into  the  midst  of  the 
host  with  thy  garelockr.  Sinialio,  goe  you  forth  into 
the  left  Ming  of  the  battell:  and  thou,  Svriscus,  into 
the  right.  Tcrniee  in  Jsnglisk,  1614. 

fGAULLY.  A  teim  applied  to  vacant 
spots  where  nothing  grows. 

Bailie.  1  see  in  sonic  nieddrrws  gauUy  places,  where 
liUe  or  no  gnis-e  ai  alt  groweth,  by  reason  (as  I  take 
it,)  of  the  too  Ion;;  standing  of  the  water,  for  such 
places  are  commonly  low  where  the  water  itandeth, 
not  ha\  ing  vent  to  pii^ise  away 

Aordnt's  iiurveiors  Dialogue,  1610. 

GAUNT.  The  vulgar  English  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
Ghent,  in  Flanders. 

Britain  so  may  of  her  Gudwall  vaunt. 
Who  first  the  Flemings  taught,  whose  feast  is  hel-i    t 
GauHt.  Drayt,  Polyolb.,  xxiv,  p.  112V. 

The  fourth  son  of  Edward  III  was 
horn  at  that  place,  in  1340,  and 
therefore  was  always  called  John  of 
Gaunt,  In  the  opening  of  the  play  of 
Kichard  I[  he  is  stvled, 

C)ld  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  I^iincaster. 

In  the  same  piece  Shakespeare  makes 
him  pun  abundantly  on  this  local 
appellation,  and  the  adjective  gaunt, 
thin,  bony. 

Oh  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 

Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and/^ann/  in  being  old,  &c.  Ibid. 

The  adjectiye  hardly  wants  illustrating, 


having  been  used  by  Dryden  and 
later  poets. 

The  city  of  Ghent  was  still  called 
Gaunt  bv  Ilevlin,  in  his  Cosmo- 
graphy,  1 703  : 

Gaunt,  in  Latine  railed  GanJavum. — In  this  town  were 
bom  John  duke  or  iiancaster,  commonly  called  Joku 
of  Gaunt,  and  Chiu-les  the  fifth,  emperor.  P.  S19. 

In  Moll's  Atlas  Geographicus,  171o, 
it  is  changed  to  Ghent. 

GAWK,  or  GOWK.  A  cuckoo,  or  a 
fool.  Scotch,  in  both  senses.  See 
Jamieson,  who  gives  good  reasons, 
from  etymology,  why  the  latter  sense 
was  the  original  one.  It  is  still  cur- 
rent in  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  both  places  also,  it  is  a 
name  for  an  April  fooL  See  Brand's 
Popul.  Ant.,  vol.  i,  p.  121,  4to. 

GAY,  «.  A  print,  or  picture  ;  still  cur- 
rent in  Norfolk  in  the  same  sense.  It 
clearly  has  this  meaning  in  the  passage 
from  L'Estrange,  given  by  Todd. 

Look  upon  precepts  in  emblems,  as  they  do  upon  gtft 
and  pictures.  '     VEatraast. 

Also  here : 

I  must  needs  own  Jacob  Tonson's  ingenuity  to  be 

S eater  than  the  transhitors,  who  in  the  mschptioo  to 
e  fine  gay,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  calls  it  v'cry 
honestly,  Dryden's  Viraril. 

3iilboume*e  Note*  on  Dryd.,  p.  4 

[In  the  following  passage  it  means 
anythine;  gaudy.] 

tThe  timefbr  this  amorous  appointment  being  expired, 
my  lover  came  to  our  houfte,  attired  (I  thfhk  I  mij^ht 
lav  tired)  with  a  suit  covered  all  over  with  verv  rtck 
gold  lace ;  for,  though  tiie  king  had  forbid  his  subjects 
those  superfluities,  he,  who  was  a  stranger,  tosk 
pleasure  in  such  gayes,  on  purpose  to  be  the  more 
noted  by  wearing  cloathes  out  of  the  common  mode. 
Comicall  Uiitory  (fFrmneumt  165S. 

fAt  GAZE.     Staring. 

The  court  at  Whitehall,  the  parliament,  and  atj, 
took  the  alamm,  musterin^r  up  their  old  fears,  CfciT 
msn  standing  at  got*,  as  if  some  new  piodicie  hu 
seised  them.  WitMi*tJame$  L 

fGAZE-HOUND. 

See'st  thou  the  gaze-hound !  haw  with  gkmoe  aerere 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destin'd  deer. 

Steele's  MiscelUana. 

GAZET.  A  small  Venetian  coin,  the 
ori":inal  price  of  a  newspaper ;  whence 
the  now  current  name  of  Gazette. 

What  monstrous  and  most  painful  circumstance 
Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  four  gaeets, 
Some  three-pence  in  the  whole,  for  that  'twill  come  to. 

B.  Jon*.  Fox,  ii,  2. 
Since  you  have  said  the  word  I  am  content, 
But  will  not  go  a  gazet  less. 

Matting.  Maid qf  Hon.,  iii,  1. 

Also  Guardian,  i,  1. 

I  have  seene  at  least  a  thousand  or  fifteene  hundred 
people  there  [at  St.  Stephen's,  Venice] ;  If  you  will 
have  a  stoole  it  will  cost  you  a  gaxet,  which  is  almost 
a  penny.  Qfryat,  vol.  ii,  p.  15,  r^  . 

To  GEALE.     To  freeze,  jelly,  or  dot^ 


0.  quoted  br^Md. 


the  simple  form  of  to  congeal.     Gelo, 

We  hnnd  the  iaJa  mj  fither  faUt  id  blood. 

itlHIVtr'l  nag.,  ligiL  1 1. 

Spenking  of  tbe  fornuitiou  of  penrU 
in  the  shell : 

II  rormt  liltla  pwiii  at  nedi  within  it  aliliti  clnv. 
u>  III  iid»,  tbEB  nm  haid.  ud  inl. 
fulmila  Smcr*.  p.  I»l).  4 

GEANCE.     See  Jadkcb. 

GEAR,  or  GBER.     Matter,  aabject,  or 

businesB  in  general ;  often  applied  to 

drcBS  also.     Saxon. 

Bat  I  wiU  mnedj  thiafMr  en  Iod^ 
Or  mQ  Df  titls  da  a  {loriom  fnn. 

Will  tU)  ;nir  ne'er  be  mmdodt    TVs.  J- Cr.,  i',  1' 

This  latter  appeara  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  proTcrhial  eipreRsion,  aa  it 
occurs  verbatim  in  the  old  interlude 

ofKingDariuB,  1565. 

Hm'«  foodlj  ^«r.  Son,  f  Jul,  ii.  t. 

It  must  here  be  objected  agnin  to  the 
modern  editors  of  Shakespeare,  that, 
having  altered  the  orthography  of  the 
author,  to  render  his  language  more 
easy  to  the  render,  the;  do  not  give 
it  uniformly.  This  word,  for  ioitance, 
is  sometimes  printed  gear,  and  aome- 
times  geer.     It  ought  always  to  be 

To  cbun  bii  fatM*,  vhom  ba  hid  atayd  that  plfbt. 
And  make  their  velcome  lo  tbem  «ell  ^peare ; 

"*"  ™"  *"*.?.  0..  VI.  iU. «, 
But  Ihii  <i'u  not  Ittt  a  little  irhile,  sra  L  a  gtcn  at 
faionr  that  ibDuld  nuiiDDe  IOt  a  timn  but  ibu  heide 
out  runic  ycarea  lofelher.  NerlVi  Plul.,  p.  17S. 

See  to  Cotton. 
GEASON.     Rare,  uncommon,  unusual. 
Of  uncertain  origin,  but  marked  in 
some  old  dictionanea,  and  in  Ray,  as 
an  Essex  word. 

The  ladle  lieuk'oinf  to  hit  HnseToU  ipeaeh, 
Fonnd  aotbinE  that  he  aaid  luiineet  vrgMnn. 

Jf*M.Ke-,VI.Lv.S7. 
Soe)i  a<  thl>  age,  in  'Ueh  all  nod  ia  gruat. 
And  bU  that  humble  ii  and  Bna,  dtbae'd. 

£;»».  nn'tiwR^  Mi  rurVi  raaitf,  Slant.  1. 
Neither  la  that  fftuoii,  aeeinf  for  the  moat  put  It  ia 
pnpri  to  all  thoae  of  thaipe  eapacitie. 

'  Jhiptua.  tizii.  C  *,  h. 

QnSa  of  iwA  I  lUKketntajfrnuam  in  Iheiedna, 
OutaffiWl  ITarti,  11(11.  (fa, 
gee  huaa  bf  naaoB  tbM  fa«  mated  reaaoa. 

ibjief'j^SlJrirao. 

tStiU  ojatsn  and  freah-hecrlan  an  ia  leaeoo, 

fint  ttmrbeniei,  eberrlei,  aad  green^jicaie  anffamt. 

GECK.  A  fool.  Capelaays,  fromyAuco, 
Italian ;  but  it  is  rather  Teutonic,  as 
Dr.  Jamieson 

Keptlnidaik  bat 

And  made  Ihe  bul 

Ibal  e^  iBmliaB  pla;'d< 


Itid  bf  the  prtet^ 

S'*-'iO:»,.,i. 


In  the  following  passage  it  seems 
rather  to  mean  a  jest,  or  subject  of 
ridicule : 

Ta  taiot  hii  noble  heart  and  brain 
With  Btedbuieaiaotjri 

Of  othen'irillainj.  Cyiai.,  t,  i. 

In  tlieae  also,  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens 
from  the  Scottish  dialect,  it  means 
rather  a  triek  .- 

Thocht  he  lie  inM,  mj  jo;,  qaliat  rerk  ? 


Dr.  Jamieson  has  it  in  the  sense  of  an 
object  of  derision,  a  taunt,  or  gibe ; 
and  derives  it  from  the  Teutonic  geek, 

fGEIRE.     An  old  name  for  n  vulture. 

Witknh'  Diclutiarii,  id.  1608,  p.  !U. 

lb  GELD.  Tocaatrate;  but  anciently 
used  also  for  the  operation  by  which 
females  are  rendered  barren,  and  in 
dogs  called  to  spay. 
Thus  Antigonus,  in  the  Winter's  Tnle, 
threatens  to  geld  his  three  daughters. 
Act  ii. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  term, 
not  yet  obsolete,  of  a  aow-gettUr. 

fGELID.     Cold.     Lat.  gelidus. 

Tonibieiliim'd.  wbflv^rhprpoaiin'ere  bu^t- 
And  what  dnipp'd  down  in  a  Innil  gtiid  gore, 
rid  turn  richtappbiree,  anddidpaTc  her  floor. 

<iurUri  SmtUmu 
No  ihoan  but  tvixt  jour  lida,  nor  gtUd  anov, 
But  what  jour  whiter  cUaatDr  brett  doUi  ow. 
WhiUt  windi  in  chtini  ooldET  loui  lomw  blow. 


fOELLUPE.    Jelly. 

Jucnhim  eoaetnin.  GelitiD 


GELOPBR,  or  OILLIFLOWBR.  The 
Tariegated  gitliflowera,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  product  of  art,  were 
popularly  called  Natural  bastarcU. 
Perditft  exactly  assigns  this  reason : 

(.  Tafa,  IT,  S. 

She  bad  aaid  before. 

The  faireet  Howen  o"  the  aemon 
An  DQi  earutioui.  and  atjEak'd  gitlifloipefs, 
WUeb  Noe  call  iVUan'i  iaiUrli.  Hid. 

Hence,  in  another  play,  after  much 
jetting  on  the  names  of  flowera,  a 
young  miideu  declares  against  that 
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R.  You  Iiave  fair  roses,  hare  you  not? 
/.  Yes,  sir,  roses ;  but  no  giltifioieers. 

New  WotuUr,  Anc.  Dr.,  v,  285. 

See  GiLLOFER. 
GELT.  Unexplained,  I  think,  in  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser.  Church 
and  Upton  say  that  it  means  a  castra- 
ted animaL  But  why  should  Amoret 
be  80  compared,  or  why  should  loss  of 
wits  be  attributed  to  such  an  animal  ? 

WTiicli,  when  as  fearfull  Amoret  perceived, 
She  staid  not  th'  utmost  end  thereof  to  try. 

But,  like  a  ghastly  gelt,  whose  wits  are  renved, 
Run  forth  in  hast  with  hideous  outcry. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  21. 

The  word  certainly  had  the  meaning 
assigned,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  this 
place. 
GEMEL.  A  twin,  or  pair  of  anything; 
from  gemellus,  Latin.  A  term  used 
in  several  arts,  for  things  arranged  in 
pairs.  Thus  in  henldrj,  ffemelles  are 
explained,  "the  bearing  of  bars  by 
pairs  or  couples  in  a  coat  of  arms.*' 
Kersey, 

It  is  by  others  termed  a  feise  hetween  two  genuU. 
And  tliHt  is  as  farr  from  the  marke  as  the  other ;  for 
a  gentel  ever  goetli  by  paires,  or  couples,  and  not  to  be 
■eparated. 

R.  Holme,  Academy  ofJfmory,  ^c,  I,  iii,  77. 

Dravton  borrows  the  word  from  that 
science  to  signify  couplets  in  poetry : 

The  quadrin  doth  never  double  \  m,  to  use  a  word  of 
heraldry,  never  bringeth  forth  genuU*. 

Fr^aee  to  Baron**  Wars,  vol.  i,  p.  86. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  to  signify  pairs  of  hinges  : 

Far  under  it  a  cave,  whose  entrance  streight 
Clos'd  with  a  stone-wrought  dore  of  no  mean  weight, 
Tet  from  itself  the  gemeU  beaten  [qn.  bearen?]  lo 
That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro. 

Browne,  Brituh  Past.,  B.  ii,  song  3,  p.  109. 

All  this  serves  to  strengthen  that 
admirable  conjecture  of  Warburton, 
which  Johnson  so  justly  pronounced 
to  be  ingenious  enough  to  deserve  to 
be  true .  Hep roposed  getnel  for  jewel, 
in  the  following  passage ;  and,  indeed, 
the  context  seems  almost  to  demand 
it.  The  accusation  against  Warburton 
of  coining  the  word,  is  fully  exposed 
by  the  above  passages. 

Herm.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  ev'ry  thing  seems  double. 

Eel.  So,  methinks. 
And  I  [».  e.,  I  also]  have  found  Demetrius  likea^Mi^l, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.       Mid*.  N.  Dr.,  iv,  1. 

Shakespeare  might  have  in  mind  the 
gemel  Antipholis,  in  his  own  Comedy 
of  Errors,  whom  Adriana  found  her 
own,  and  not  her  own.  Jewel  hardly 
makes  sense.     The  MS.  might,  per- 


haps, have  \tjemel,  which  would  make 
the  mistake  very  easy. 
Tbis  is  certainly  the  word  which  was 
also  corrupted  into  giimnal,  gimmow, 
gimbaly  &c.,  as  applied  to  double  rings. 
See  GiMMAL. 
GEMINY.     A  pair.     Gemini,  Latin. 

Or  else  you  lind  look'd  through  the  grate,  like  ngeminw 
of  baboons.  Aler.  W.  Ir.,  ii,  2. 

Probably  intended  as  an  allusion  to 
the  sign  Gemini  in  the  zodiac. 
[O  gemini,  as  an  exclamation,  is  found 
in  the  17th  cent.] 

\0  gemony!  neighbour,  what  a  blisse  is 
This,  that  we  h*e  'mongst  us  Ulisses  ? 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1666. 

f  GENERA6LE  has  a  second  meaning, 
not  given  by  Todd,  viz.,  genial,  con- 
tributory to  propagation. 

Thou  queen  of  heav'n,  commandre ss  of  the  deep, 

Lady  of  lakes,  regent  of  woods  and  deer, 

A  lamp  dispelling  irksome  night ;  the  source 

Of  generabU  moisture.  Fuimu*  Troe$, 

The  GENERAL.     The  people  at  large. 

And  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  kiii«r. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obseouious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence.  Meas.for  Meas.,  ii,  4. 

The  confirmation  of  this  true  reading 
is  owing  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Malone,  who  supported  it  by  this 
passage  of  Clarendon  :  ''As  rather  to 
be  consented  to  than  that  the  general 
should  suffer."  B.  v,  p.  530,  8vo. 
It  is  very  odd  that  the  commentators 
should  have  puzzled  themselves  about 
the  next  word,  subject,  which  is  evi- 
dently put,  as  in  common  usage,  for 
subjected,  or  being  subject.  See,  if 
any  further  satisfaction  be  wanting, 
Johnson,  Subject,  adj,.  No.  2. 
The  general  is  similarly  used  here : 

For  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general.      Tro.  and  Cr.,  i,  8. 

That  is,  *'  Will  give  a  small  share  of 
advantage  or  hurt  to  the  people  at 
large." 
Again: 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  pleas'd  not  the  miUioui; 
'twas  caviare  to  the  general.  Haml.,  ii,  8. 

In  another  passage,  Shakespeare  has 
the  singular  expression  of  the  general 
gender,  for  the  common  sort  of 
people : 

The  other  motive, 
Whv  to  a  pnbUc  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  heu  him. 

Ibid,,  if,  7. 

By  some  writers  the  generality  is 
used  in  the  same  sense : 
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Vrova  whence  it  comes,  that  those  tyrants  who  have 
the  gmerality  to  Iricnd,  and  the  great  ones  their 
enemjes,  are  in  the  more  satetie. 

Machiavel  on  Livf,  by  B.  Daerti,  b.  i,  eh.  40. 

fOENERAL.     Common;  public. 

She's  generali,  she's  free,  she's  liberail 

Of  hand  and  purse,  she's  open  onto  all. 

She  is  no  miserable  hidebound  wretch. 

To  please  Iter  friend  at  any  time  shee*!  stretch; 

At  once  she  can  speske  true  and  lye,  or  either,  I 

And  is  at  home,  aoroad,  and  altogether. 

/  Taylor's  Worker,  16S0. 

GENEROUS.  Of  noble  birth  or  rank. 
The  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
not  illustrated  by  him  with  any 
examples,  nor  now  very  commonly 
used.  Mr.  Todd  has  added  two 
quotations,  one  from  Othello,  as 
below. 

Twice  hare  the  trumpets  sounded ; 
Tiit  gtntrouM  and  grarest  citizens 
Have  heut  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Meas.for  Mfas.,  iv,  6. 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Olhello.  iii,  3. 

GENEVA  WEAVER.  Weavers  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  love  of 
psalmody,  which  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  See  Weaver.  The 
people  of  Geneva  were  celebrated 
puritans ;  and  among  them  the 
weavers  particularly  excelled  as  psal- 
modists.     A  baboon  is  asked. 

What  can  vou  do  for  the  town  of  Oentta,  sirrah  ? 

[tie  holds  up  his  hands,  insUad  of  praying. 1 
Con.  Sure  this  baboon  is  a  sreat  puritan. 

&m  JlUy,  0.  PI.,  V,  487. 
Who  does  he  look  like  in  that  dress? 

Newc.  Hum  I  why 
Like  a  Geneva  weaver  in  black,  who  left 
The  loom,  and  entered  into  th*  miniatrr. 
For  conscience  sake        City  Match,  0.  PL,  ix,  370. 

The  persecution  of  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands  brought  the  weavers  of 
that  country  into  England,  and  these, 
being  Calvinists,  were  joined  by  their 
brethren  from  Geneva. 
fGENIAL.     Cheerful;  festive.  (Lat.) 

Whilst  they  on  genial 
Couches,  with  golden  frames  supported,  feast. 

.Sneas  his  Descent  into  Hell,  IMl. 

fGENIO.     Genius. 

But  by  reaaon  of  hunuune  nature,  wee  liare  daily  expe- 
rience, that  as  humours  and  gemoes,  so  affections  and 
judgement,  which  oftentimes  is  vassall  to  them,  and 
every  other  thing  else,  doth  vary  and  alter. 

The  Passenger  o/Benvenulo,  161S. 

GENOWAIE.     A  Genoese. 

Ambrose  Grimani,  a  Osnovoaie,  lying  in  garrison  in 
the  isle  and  city  of  Chio.     Oriwteston's  Goulart,  6  g  1. 

GENT,  for  noble,  genteel,  of  good  rank. 
French. 

Well  worthr  impe !  said  then  the  ladv  gent. 
And  pupil  fitt  for  such  a  tutor's  hana. 

Sptns.  F.  q.,  I,  \x,  6. 


He  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady  gent, 
^  That  him  again  lov'd  in  the  least  degree. 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  intent. 

Ibid.,  St.  2T. 
Such  a  monument. 
The  sun  through  all  the  world  sees  none  more  gent. 

Sir  Tho.  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  65. 
tThrough  a  fure  forrest  as  I  went. 

Upon  a  sommcr's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman  quaint  hudoent. 
Yet  in  a  stranxe  aray.  EngUmd^s  Helicon,  16K 
\Pot.  Who  ts't  that  cals? 
Mo.  A  knight  most^<r»i/. 
Pot.  What  IS  your  pleasure  sir? 

Cartwright's  Ordinary,  1651. 

tGENTILESSE.     Gentihty.     Fr. 

Her  yeares  advancing  her  to  the  use  of  reaaon,  there 
was  a  pretty  emulation  among  them,  who  should 
render  her  mistresse  of  most  genlilesses,  and  teach 
her  the  most  witty  and  subtile  discourses,  to  serve 
her  upon  all  occasions.         History  of  Francion,  I6ii. 

GENTLE,  adj.  Liberal,  free ;  of  rank 
to  receive  knighthood,  whether  he  has 
it  or  not.  Eques  is  thus  defined  by 
Rich.  J  hones,  an  old  herald :  "A 
gentleman  that  professeth  honor, 
vertue,  and  armes,  or  any  of  them.*' 
Honor  and  Amies,  b.  v,  p.  2.  He 
afterwards  sets  down  ten  quaUfications 
which  a  gentleman  ought  to  have. 
Briefly  thus :  1 .  A  good  constitution ; 
2.  A  handsome  person ;  3.  A  bold 
aspect;  4.  Sobriety  and  discretion; 
5.  Obedience  to  command;  6.  Vigi- 
lance and  patience;  7.  Faith  and 
loyalty ;  8.  Constancy  and  resolution ; 
9.  Charity;  10.  Good  luck  or  for- 
tune. It  woald  be  happy  if  all,  who 
now  call  themselves  gentlemen,  were 
so  well  qualified. 

Make  not  too  raah  a  trial  of  him,  for 

He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.  Temp.,  i,  S. 

That  is,  of  liberal  rank,  and  therefore 
bold. 

Clerk«like,  experienc'd,  which  no  len  adomi 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents*  noble  names. 
In  [i.  e.,  by]  whose  success  we  vet  gentle. 

Wint.Tale,\,t. 
He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate. 

Cymh.,  iv,  S. 
I  am  as  gentle  as  yourself,  as  fireebom. 

B.  f- FL  Loifs Pilar,  %\. 

GENTLE,  8.  A  gentleman.  Occura 
frequently  in  the  old  ballads,  "  Listen, 
gentles  all,  to  me.*'  But  Shakespeare 
also  has  it. 

Away  1  the  gentles  are  at  their  nme. 
So  wo  will  to  our  recreation.    Zov^s  L.  L.,\r,%, 
Where  is  my  lovely  bride  P 
How  does  my  father?    &«ii/{«f,  methinks  you  frown. 

Ttim.  Shr.,  iii,  2. 

See  Todd. 
To  GENTLE,  v.    To  make  free,  or  place 
in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 


For  he  to-dav  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

'       mv  DP 
This  day  snail ^mU^  hia  coaditioa.    flMiy  V,  iv,t. 


Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  ao  vile, 
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lAid  ill  tha  nUar  iejtt,  nod  culic  and  nn, 
ii  far  hit  ckmuh  Mm  bomr  Hnur  ttid  heyre, 
""  ■  ■  c  j™(W  ();■  liii  ill  g«  pellt ; 

W  Rt  It,  rot  tbx  diTcU  liimKlfe. 

r<jii>r'(  r«iii,icso. 
tfiEHTLE-CRAFT.     The  craft  of  ihoe- 


iking. 


of  the  /nfb  amfl,  vtw  look  me 
viioi:  niiit  h«  ud  in  ti^*i»f  i 


Mi^btcL 

Ad   old  balUd    on    the    geotle-craft 
eommences  thna : 


muadHdidedbc 

Ami  hmn  loia  lu 

nelL  eoaftct  u 

SBNTLEMAN-USHBR.  OrigiDklty  a 
state  officer,  attendant  upon  qaeena, 
and  other  persons  of  high  nnk,  as,  in 
Henrj'  YIII,  Griffith  is  gentleman- 
naher  to  queen  Catherine ;  afterwards 
a  private  affectation  of  atale,  atsamed 
by  persons  of  distinction,  or  those 
who  pretended  to  be  so,  and  particu- 
larly l&dies.  He  was  then  only  a  sort 
of  upper  servant,  out  of  livery,  vbose 
office  was  to  hand  bis  lady  to  her 
wacli,  and  to  walk  before  her  hare- 
.eaded  (see  Bake),  though  in  later 
limes  she  leanird  upon  his  arm.  As 
much  ns  curiosity  can  require  con- 
cerning this  custom,  may  be  found  in 
Ben  Jonson's  comedj  of  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass,  where  Ambler  figures  as  i 
gentlemsQ-usber  to  lady  Taile-bush ;  | 
and  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tab,  where  my 
lady  Tub  is  served  by  Martin  Polecat  ' 
in  the  same  capacity,  having  changed  i 
bi«  name  to  Pol-Martin. 

To  hicc  it  waDd  like  t  grmllrman  in  u  oOct. 

in  i.  le. » 

A  whole  length  picture  of  this  curioud 
apiiendage  of  pride  is  given  in  Len- 
ton's  Leasures  (1631),  which  being, 
aa  I  apprehend,  a  scarce  book,  1  ahall 
insert  nearly  the  whole  ofil :  | 

A  gfrnllfatam-MAtT  k  ■  rprucf  IclloT,  b^oafJBK  to  * 
nt  ladT.  whDU  laaatrp  in  uni*  uiT  fat  tail  lad]  . 
bkiwn.  for  he  wrut  beioir-    But  now  Bee  ia  ■TDVBt 


Ua  hieakf  «it,  and  fco  v 

fom  nil  acartel;  njipl;.  ¥«  tr  hia  lad;r  Uka  tlia 

llnrii  ahee  niea  it  attl.  if  th'  UUhiB,  ahe'l  CiD  iip 
iadattt.  Omt.  si. 

The  jest  about  veal,  bad  ae  it  ia,  was 
probably  CO  pied  from  the  mock  receipts 
at  the  end  of  Orerbury's  Characten: 

Diamptwu  ID  hit  len»  m  iim 
le.  tHO  montfaa  in  Ibaapmir' 


"Si 


fecde  luitilj  upoD  ft 


Under  "  all  manner  of  mutton," 
Lacgi)  Mlttos  is  probably  meant  to 
be  comprised,  q.  v. 
The  Tatler  speaks  of  ■  young  mercer, 
become  a  gentleman,  and  anxious  to 
support  the  character,  who  com  plains 

naagii  1  Tu  tliF  moat  pcR  cratnrr  in  Ibe  norU, 


GENTRY,  for 


gentility,  complai. 

UilwOl^eMKijoa 


long-establisbed  patron  of  England. 
The  following  iojuuciion,  from  an  old 
art  of  war  concerning  the  use  of  hit 
name  in  onsets,  is  curious  : 


sfi™*.!:-'? 


Sotna  upon  ikartleaat  aiTiHB. 

_  ^ .     .  c  ladT  ilapt  nil  laat  uchti. 

flc  bo*  liar  pajack  wmrtd  i'  th'  aionuAf,  tkiBo  uat 
mosiMtnUviiaUBi  th*  w«f  Uat  nBMwn 
tH  aoa  bat  Is  Uic  next  unne.  aad  Ibea  rar 
<laReellTMBnherbi»Ea  Ula  <(a  taliU.  Ba  & 
fcrted  ta  atod  ian.irliidi  ooald  wicUbUi  Ib- 
■aUnwc  bu  Ibr  tha  ksfa  o(  bak(  oanrti,  a  nits 
be  delist  bat  Uikta  is  tbawiu  bia  Bav-aiq'i  bijrra 
which  kia  hvbar  bmb  OMffte  MiBd  Ukc  a  pcint 
bed«.  is  nnal  pOMlioii.  He  halb  ona  niueiidi- 
^nunwrttbaiMXa  aaat  tamr).a«d  ariU  fsaiath 


Seeal-io  0.  Pi.,  ii,  372;  iii,  20. 
The  combat  of  this  saint  on  horse- 
back  with  a  dragon    has    been  vety 
long  established  as  a  subject  for  sign 
painting : 

St.  Gitrft  ibat  aviu'd  tl»  dncon,  and  o'er  tiiiH 

ata  0*  Ua  hanata«E  at  mine  boawaa' doDT. 

Uacb  aa  tsoc  laa«.  X.  /a*.,  li,  1. 

But  I  find  an  allusion  to  a  slanderous 
sign  at  Kingston,  on  which  St.  George 
was  represented  aa  on  foot,  and  flying 
ftroni  toe  attack  of  the  dragoQ*a  tul: 
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To-morrow  morning  ne  shRll  have  you  look 

For  all  your  greal  words,  like  St.  George  at  Kingiton, 

Running  a  fuot-back  from  the  furious  dragon, 

That  with  her  angrie  tail  belatiourt  him 

For  being  lazie.  B.^FL  WomuCt  FrUe,  i,  8. 

This  was  a  most  disgraceful  repce- 
seiitatioD  of  the  favorite  saint,  and, 
till  we  have  it  further  explained,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  tolerated.  Some  unexplained 
custom  is  also  alluded  to  in  the 
mention  of  blue  coats  on  St.  George's 
day.  £rom  the  two  passages  relative 
to  it,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
some  festive  ceremony  was  carried  on 
at  St.  Paul's  on  St.  George's  day 
annually;  that  the  court  attended; 
that  the  blue  coats,  or  attendants,  of 
the  courtiers,  were  employed  and 
authorised  to  keep  order,  and  drive 
out  refractory  persons ;  and  that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  proper  for  a 
knight  to  officiate  as  a  blue  coat  to 
some  personage  of  higher  rank.  The 
passages  are  these: 

ByDis^IwiUbefoMH 

1/  on  great  St.  Bwrgvt  d* 

And  with  my  fellows  drive jroa  all  firom 


If'ear  a  blue  coat  on  great  St.  Otorgri  iML 
And  with  my  fellows  drive jroa  all  tarn.  Pisiil's 
For  this  attempt.  Bmm  JUtg,  0.  PI.,  v,  48S. 


With  's  coram  nomute  keeping  neaunr  sway 
Than  a  court  bUf«<oat  on  St.  Oeorge*s  dag. 

Runau  and  a  gnat  Cast,  Efigr.  8S. 

More  explanation,  however^  ia  cer- 
tainly wanting.  The  legendary  history 
of  this  noble  English  or  Cappadocian 
knight  and  saint  may  be  read  in  the 
once  popular  History  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  compiled 
by  Richard  Johnson,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  But  the  more  authentic 
account  is  in  Heylin's  elaborate  and 
less  marvellous  History  of  St.  George, 
4 to,  1633.  See  also  Bradley's  Clavis 
Calendaria,  vol.  i,  p.  307.  The  history 
is  sketched  in  several  old  ballads. 
tG£ORG£-A-GR£EN.  Or  George  of 
the  Green,  one  of  the  popular  heroes 
of  the  old  ballad  poetry,  not  unfre- 
quently  alluded  to.  He  is  represented 
as  holding  the  office  of  pinner,  or 
pindar.  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkahirey 
and  as  defeating  all  antagonists  with 
the  quarter-staff.  B.  Greene  made 
this  hero  the  subject  of  a  play»  which 
appeared  in  1599. 

Yet  he'l  be  thongiht  or  teen 
So  good  •§  gfoiyf  fN—i 


And  calls  his  blouze,  his  queen, 

And  speaks  in  langua};e  keen. 

Witts  Recreations,  1654. 
I  sometimes  have  known  when  an  answer  hath  htai 
brought  enough  to  divide  the  most  intimate  friends, 
which  when  'twas  inquir'd  into  prov'd  no  more  to  tha 
mind  of  the  party  that  sent  it,  then  George-a-Grtm§ 
to  the  man  in  the  moon.  A  Cap,  ^c.^  p.  US. 

fGEORGY. 

Here  he  picks  out  and  culls  the  men  on  horse-bad^ 
and  by  sught  of  hand,  with  wonderful  celerity,  dis- 
mounts their  Qeorg'xes. 

EamC*  Proteus  Rtditivus,  1(S7S. 

fGERGON.     Jargon;  chattering. 

They  beine  all  coltish  and  M\  of  ragery. 
And  full  ol gsrgom  as  is  a  flecken  pve. 

Cartwrigkfs  OrJinarg,  IMl. 

fGER-LAUGHTER.     Coarse  laughter. 

Use  them  as  grare  counsellors  smiles,  not  as  rudt 
hobbinolds  ger-laughttrs.  who  thinke  they  are  never 
merry  except  they  cast  the  house  out  of  the  uindowes 
with  extreame  securitie. 

Msltom's  SixefoU  Politician,  160f. 

GERMAN.  A  brother.  Germanus,  Latin. 

And,  sluggish  ^ermam,  doest  thy  forces  slake. 
To  afteiaend  his  foe  that  him  may  overt.ike. 

Spens.  e.  q.,  I,  V,  la 

So  Spenser  in  other  places : 

Which  when  Itis  genaan  saw,  the  stony  feare 
Ban  to  his  hart,  and  all  his  sence  dismayd. 

/.;>..  II.  viii,4«. 
You  will  hare  coursers  for  CQusius,  and  eennets  for 
garnuau.  Othello,  i.  1. 

fGERMAN.  A  master  of  fence  very 
famous  about  the  year  1600,  called 
the  German  or  the  German  fencer. 
He  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  wrltera 
of  the  time. 

GERMAN  CLOCK.  The  Germans,  as 
they  were  the  first  inventors  of  clocks, 
have  always  been  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  them.  But  the  German 
clocks  alluded  to  by  our  early  drama- 
tists were,  probably,  those  cheap 
wooden  clocks,  which  are  still  im- 
ported from  the  same  parts;  the 
movements  of  which  are  of  necessity 
imperfect,  yet  are  often  loaded  with 
fantastic  ornaments,  and  moving 
figures. 

A  woman  that  is  like  a  Qtrwum,  dock. 
Still  a  repairing;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  nercr  going  aricht  ^^  being  a  watch. 
But  being  wat^'d  that  it  may  still  eo  nAi. 

Loves  L.  L.,  iii,  1. 

The  following  is  also  said  of  woman  : 

Being  ready  [t.  e^dreat]  she  consists  of  hundred  pieces, 
Mncn  like  your  wrwum  dock,  and  near  ally'd, 
■  Both  are  so  nice  ther  cannot  go  for  pride ; 
Beside  a  greater  fanft,  bat  too  well  known. 
They'll  strike  to  ten.  when  they  should  stop  at  one. 

A  Mod  roWi.O.  P1..T,8M. 
She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she  goes  to  ht^ 
faito  some  twenty  boxes ;  and  about  next  diiv  at  U'lon 
it  put  together  again,  like  a  great  German  ciodc;  and 
io  comes  fortli,  and  rings  a  tedious  larum  to  the  whole 
boose,  and  tlum  is  quiet  again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her 
qioarters.  B.  Jons.  Epieaua,  It,  1. 

For  my  good  toothless  countess  let  as  tiy 
To  win  that  old  eremite  thing,  that  like 
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An  image  in  a  German  clock  doth  roove, 

^ot  walk.  Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x,  :::. 

German  watches  were  also  in  use : 

Here,  take  my  German  watch,  hang't  up  in  sight, 
That  I  may  see  her  bang  in  English  fort. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  77. 

Dutch  watches  lay  under  the  same 
imputation  as  German  clocks,  and 
perhaps  might  be  only  another  name 
for  the  same  thing.  We  see,  in  the 
first  passage  from  Shakespeare,  that 
a  clock  is  called  also  a  watch;  and 
the  wooden  clocks  are  still  more  fre- 
quently called  Dutch  than  German. 
A  real  watch  could  not  well  require 
such  constant  repairing : 

Yon  are  not  daily  mending  like  thitch  ncatches. 
And  plaistering  like  old  walls. 

B.  I*  Fl.  Wit  without  Monry,  act  iii,  p.  810. 

Another  comparison  of  a  maid  to  a 
clock  may  be  here  inserted,  from  its 
relation  to  some  above  cited : 

Maids  are  clocks, 
The  greatest  wheel  they  show,  goes  slowest  to  ns. 
And  makes  us  hane  on  tedious  hopes ;  the  lesser 
Which  are  conceal^,  being  often  ovTd  with  wiahes, 
Flee  like  desires,  and  never  leave  that  motion 
Till  the  tongue  strikes.  IbiJ.,  iv,  p.  334. 

GERMAN,     HIGH;    probably    a    tall 
German,  shown  for  a  sight. 

A  name  which  I'd  tear  out 
from  the  high  German's  throat,  if  it  lay  lieger  there 
To  dispatch  privy  shmders  against  me. 

Bearing  Girl,  O.VUri,6i. 

See  also  p.  39. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  editor,  that 
the  same  person  is  meant  by  the 
German  "  who  escaped  out  of  Wood- 
street."  The  high  German  must  have 
been  some  man  generally  known  for 
strength  or  size ;  that  the  same  per- 
son should  also  have  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  from  Wood-street,  is 
possible  to  be  sure,  but  very  improba- 
ble. Perhaps  the  high  German  was 
the  famous  fencer,  whose  feats  are 
thus  recorded : 

Since  the  Gemum/ciieer  cudgelled  most  of  our  English 
fencers,  now  about  6  moneths  past. 

OwWs  Almanacke,  publ.  1618,  p.  6. 

High  German  may,  however,  be  only 
in  opposition  to  low  German,  or 
Dutch;  as,  for  a  long  time,  high 
German  quack  doctors  were  in  repute. 
GERMANE,  or  GERMAN,  adj.;  from 
gennan,  a  brother.  Related  to,  allied, 
connected  with. 

Not  he  alone  shall  luffer  what  wit  can  make  heavy, 
and  Tcngeance  bitter;  but  those  that  are^mnaiie  to 
him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  comt*  under 
the  hangman.  Wint.  T.,  ir,  3. 

The  phnM  would  be  more  gtrwumt  to  the  matter,  if 


we  could  carry  a  cnnnon  by  our  sides ;  I  would  it 
might  be  hangers  till  tlicn.  Head.,  v,  S. 

GERMIN,  or  rather  GERM  EN.    A  seed, 
or  bud;  from  ^ffrwew,  Latin. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together 
Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me. 

Macb.,  iv,  1, 
Crack  nature's  n-    ilds,  HWgennins  spill  at  once. 
That  make  iugruielul  man.  Lear,  ii,  2. 

I  know  not  of  any  other  authority  for 
this  word.  In  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  it  is  spelt  germaine  in 
both  instances. 
To  GERNE,  V,  To  vawn.  Sometimes 
written  ^erw,  and  therefore  taken  for 
a  corruption  of  grin,  having  the  same 
letters;  but  in  the  lollowing  passage 
the  wide  opening  of  the  jaws  is  plainly 
marked : 

His  face  was  ugly  and  his  cuuutonance  stemc. 

That  could  have  frny'd  one  witii  the  very  sight. 
And  gaped  like  a  gultc,  when  he  did  geme. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  xii.  15. 

From  the  Saxon  geonian,  or  geornean, 
oscitare.  Yet  girn^  for  grin,  is  still 
used  in  Scotch,  and  some  other  dia- 
lects. 
A  GERNE,  8,  A  yawn,  probably,  but 
not  certainly,  in  this  passage  : 

Even  so  the  duke  frowns  for  all  this  curson'd  uorld; 
Oh,  that  geme  kills,  it  kills. 

Jnt.  /-  Mellida,  Anc.  Dr.,  ii,  154. 

GERRE.  Quarrelhng:  evidently  from 
the  French,  guerre.  I  have  not  found 
it,  except  in  the  following  passage, 
and  therefore  consider  it  only  as  an 
aflfectation  of  the  author: 

Wherein  is  the  causeof  theyre  wrangclyngc  and  (jcrre, 
butonelye  in  the  undiscrete  election  and  ciiovseof 
theyre  wyves.  B.  Paynell,  in  Ceus.  Lit..  \x,  26. 

GEST.  **  A  lodging  or  stage  for  rest 
in  a  progress  or  journey."  Kersey. 
In  the  time  of  royal  progresses,  the 
king's  stages,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
journals  of  them  in  the  herald's  office, 
were  called  his  gests,  from  the  old 
French  word  ^w/e,diversorium.  TFar- 
burton.  Blount,  in  his  Glossographia, 
writes  it^w^*,  and  explains  it  as  above. 
Strype  says  that  Cranmer  entreated 
Cecil, 

To  let  him  have  the  new-resolred-upon  gests,  from 
thiit  time  to  the  end,  that  he  might  from  time  to  time 
know  M'licre  the  king  was 

Memorials  jf  Cranm.,  p.  288. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  table  of  the 
gests  limited  not  only  the  places,  but 
the  time  of  staying  at  each ;  on  which 
depends  the  propriety  of  the  following 
expression  of  Shakespeare : 
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When  at  Bobamia 
You  take  niy  lord,  I'll  fire  you  my  eommiinon 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  thnafsi 
Prelixed  for  his  partine.  Wintet'M  T.,  i,  3. 

It  [the  c«)urtj  removed  last  to  the  shop  of  a  miUener. 
The  gests  are  so  set  dom«  because  you  ride. 

Decker' t  Match  me  in  London. 

Mr.  Todd  observes,  that  Hammond 
seems  to  have  used  ges$e»  in  this 
sense. 

2.  A  gest  also  meant  an  action ;  ges- 
ium.  Undoubtedly  deriTed,  as  Warton 
observed.  Hist.  Poet.,  iii,  18,  from  the 
popular  books  entitled  Oesta  Roma- 
norum,  and  the  like,  which  contained 
narratives  of  remarkable  adventures. 
Whence  also,  with  a  little  change  of 
sense,  the  word  ^V^^  might  possibly  be 
formed;  being  first  a  story,  related 
for  amusement,  of  some  fact ;  and,  by 
degrees,  any  kind  of  entertaining  dis- 
course, till  it  became  synonymous  with 
joke,  and  the  verb  to  jest.  Other 
derivatives  were  formed  from  it.  This, 
at  least,  is  full  as  probable  as  to  jest, 
from  gesticulor ;  since  gesticulation 
is  a  very  accidental  and  subordinate 
part  of  jesting. 

And  goodly  gan  disconrse  of  many  a  noble  aett. 

Spent.  F.  Q,.,  I,  z,  15. 
They  were  two  knights  of  peerietse  poiasance, 
And  famous  far  abroad  for  warlike  gcMt. 

Rid.,  n,  ii.  16. 
Tlie  gests  of  kings,  great  captains,  and  sad  wars. 
What  number  best  can  fit.  Homer  declares. 

B.  Jon*.  Trand.  of  AH  of  P.,  »ol.  rii,  171. 
The  chief  and  principal!  is:  the  land,  hononr,  and 
glory  of  the  immortall  gods  (I  speake  now  in  phrase 
of  the  Gentiles).  Secondly,  the  worthy  geit*  of  noble 
princes.  Fnttenkmm,  i,  10. 

3.  Also  gesture,  or  carnage  of  body : 

Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increast 
Through  his  heroicke  grace,  and  honourable  aest. 

Spent.  F.  q..  Ill,  ii,  24. 
Him  needed  not  instruct  which  way  were  best 

Himselfe  to  fashion  likest  FLorimell, 
Ne  how  to  speake,  ne  how  to  use  his  aeetf 
For  he  in  counterfesaunce  did  exceil. 

Ihid.,  Ill,  Tiii,  8. 

fOESTNING.  Lodging ;  entertainment. 

Then  sayd  she,  Judith,  now  is  time,  go  to  it. 
And  save  thy  people.  Nay,  I  will  not  do  it. 
I  will,  1  will  not.  Go,  fear  not  again: 
Wilt  thou  the  sacred  gestning  then  nrophane  ? 
Nut  it  nrophane ;  but  holier  it  shall  stand. 
When  noly  folke  are  helped  by  my  hand. 

Du  BarUu. 

GET-PENNY.  A  theatrical  terra  for  a 
performance  that  turned  out  very 
profitable.  We  still  use  the  word 
catch-penny^  but  only  for  things  not 
worth  the  penny  that  they  catch. 
Get-penny  was  more  respectablCy  and 
probably  used  by  tradesmen  also. 

B«t  the  Gunpowder  Plot,— there  wa«  tkget'fmtgt  I 


hare  presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twenty  pence 
audience,  nine  times  in  an  afumoon. 

B.  Jons.  Barlk.  Fair,  t,  1. 
When  the  famous  fable  of  Whittington  and  his  puss 
shall  be  forgotten,  thou  and  thy  acts  become  the 
posies  for  hospitals ;  when  thy  name  shall  be  written 
upon  conduits,  and  thy  deeds  play'd  i'  thy  lifetime  bv 
the  best  company  of  actors,  and  be  called  their  get- 
pennjf.  Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PL.  iv,  367. 

fOEULE-GAME.  "A  yewgarae  or 
geule  game,  gambade."  Howell,  Lex, 
Tetr,,  1660. 

To  GHESSE.  So  Spenser  writes  to 
guess,  the  etymology  being  ghissen, 
Dutch.  Some,  therefore,  have  con- 
tended for  this  spelling. 

It  seemd  a  second  Paradise  I  gkeue. 

So  lavishly  enricht  with  nature's  throisure. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  IV,  x,  S3. 

See  Johnson  and  Todd  in  loc.  Guess, 
however,  has  been  too  long  settled  to 
be  altered. 

iPkjf.  Madam,  my  innocence  will  plead  my  pardon ;  I 

could 
Not  gketse  for  whom  my  lord  intended  4t. 

The  Lost  Lady,  a  Tragy-Comedy,  1638. 

6HITTERN.     See  Gittern. 

GHOST.  A  dead  person.  Whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI  certainly  meant  to  describe 
the  common  appearance  of  a  corpse 
after  a  natural  death,  in  these  lines : 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meazre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 

Being  all  descended  to  the  laoouring  heart,  &c. 

2  Hen.  FJ,  iii,  2. 

But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
corpse  (then  before  them)  is  quite 
diflferent  from  one  timely-parted,  or 
dying  in  due  course  of  time,  as  it  ex- 
hibits every  possible  mark  of  violence. 
Mr.  Malone  has  shown  that  ghost  is 
similarly  used  for  a  dead  body,  in  the 
same  play  from  which  this  was  taken : 

Sweet  father,  to  thy  murder'd  ghost  I  swear. 

Addressing  the  corpse  before  him. 
Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signify  a 
person: 

No  knight  so  rude,  I  ween, 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  jAm/. 
^.  .  F.  Q.,  II.  Tiii.  26. 

Thus  a  person  is  sometimes  called  a 
soul.  A  similar  passage  occurs  in 
Fletcher's  Purple  Island : 

Whose  leaden  eyet  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head, 
And  jovless  look,  like  some  paU  ashy  spright, 
Seem'd  as  he  now  were  dying,  or  now  drad. 

B.  vii,  St  19. 

To  GHOST,  V.     To  haunt  as  a  ghost. 

Since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Bmtos  ghosted, 
"^       \w  you  labouring  for  him. 

JM4,MndCl0op,,ii,t 
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Uncommon  as  this  Terb  is,  it  has  been 
found  in  a  prose  writer : 

Ask  not,  with  him  in  the  poet,  Larv4e  hunc,  inten^eria, 
iiuanue-.ue  agitant  senetnf  What  modnesM  aAm^ 
tliis  old  man,  but  what  madnesa  gkotU  us  all  r  For 
we  are  ad  unum  oatnes,  nil  mad. 

Burt.  Jtiat.  of  Mel,  p.  23,  Introd. 

GIAMBEUX.  Boots;  an  old  French 
word,  very  probably  supposed  by 
Warton  to  be  borrowed  by  Spenser 
from  Chaucer's  Rime  of  Sir  Topas, 
where  it  occurs  at  v.  3380.  Old 
French,  gambeux. 

That  a  large  purple  ttreame  adown  tlieir  aiambeux 
fallcs.  F.  Q.,  LI,  vi.  29. 

GIANTS  OF  GUILDHALL.  Of  these 
sublime  personages  Pennant  says: 
"Facing  the  entrance  are  two  tre- 
mendous figures,  by  some  named  Gog 
and  Magogy  by  Stowe  an  ancient 
Briton  and  Saxon.  I  leave  to  others 
the  i  m  portant  decision."  One  of  them 
was  called  Gttgmagog  (the  patron,  I 
presuiue,  ot'  the  Gogmagog  Hills  near 
Cambridge),  and  his  name,  divided, 
now  sf  rves  for  both  ;  the  other  Cori- 
nceuSy  the  hero  and  giant  of  Cornwall, 
from  whom  that  county  was  named. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  in  some  old 
verses,  printed  on  a  broad  sheet,  1660 : 

And  tuch  stout  Corotunu  was,  ^m  whom 
Cornwal's  tirst  honor,  and  her  name  doth  come. 
>'or  though  he  sheweth  not  so  KTe«t,  nor  tall 
In  his  dimensions  set  forth  at  OuildAall, 
Know  'lis  a  poet  only  can  define 
A  gvHiit's  posture  in  a  Kjant's  Une. 

And  thus  attended  bv  his  direful  d<^, 
The  xyant  was  (God  bless  us)  Gogmagog. 

Brilithmhogr.,  iv,  p.  277. 

A  GIB,  or  a  GIB  CAT.  A  male  cat. 
An  expression  exactly  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Jack-aM,  the  one  being 
formerlv  called  Gib,  or  Gilbert,  as 
commonly  as  the  other  Jack.  Tom- 
cat is  now  the  usual  term,  and  for  a 
similar  reason.  Tiber t  is  said  to  be 
old  French  for  Gilbert,  and  appears 
as  the  name  of  the  cat,  in  the  old 
story-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Chaucer,  in  the  Romauntof  the  Rose, 
gives  **  Gibbe,  our  cat,*'  as  the  trans- 
lation of  "  Thibert  le  cas,"  v.  6204. 
From  Tibert,  Tib  also  was  a  common 
name  for  a  cat.  Gibbe,  our  cat,  is  an 
important  personage  in  the  old  play 
of  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  In 
Sherwood's  'English  Diotioiuury,  sub- 
jniued  to  Cotgrave's,  we  have  **k gibbe  \ 


(or  old  male  cat),  Matou*^  It  wai 
certainly  a  name  not  bestowed  upon 
a  cat  early  in  life,  as  we  may  be 
assured  by  the  melancholy  character 
ascribed  to  it,  in  Shakespeare's  allu- 
sion. It  did  not  mean,  as  some  have 
imagined,  a  castrated  cat,  because  one 
of  the  supposed  offences  agaiust  Gam- 
mer Gurton  was  the  reducing  Gib 
improperly  to  that  state. 

But  ca'st  thou  uot  tell  in  faith,  Dicoon,  why  she  frowns 

or  whereat. 
Hath  no  man  stoleu  her  ducks,  or  henes,  or  geUti 
Qyb  her  oat.  Gam.  Gnrt.,  O.  PL,  ii,  10. 

'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  oii  ca/  or  a  lun'd 
bear.  1  Hen.  ir,\,  %. 

For  who  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  aober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gih. 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?  Haml.,  iii,  4. 

But  afore  I  will  endtire  inch  another  half  day  with 
him,  I'll  be  drawn  with  a  gpod  gik-catf  throu^  the 
gnat  pond  at  home,  at  his  uncle  Hodfe  waa. 

B.  JoHS.  Barth,  Flair,  i,  4 

It  is  improperly  applied  to  a  female 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ; 

Bring  out  the  cat-hounds,  I'll  make  you  take  a  tree, 
whore,  tiien  with  my  tiller  bring  down  your  ^t^-ship, 
and  then  have  you  caa'd  and  hung  up  i'  the  wairen. 
B.andFL  SeonM  Lady,  r,  p.  348. 

Hence  the  anonymous  editor  of  Mars- 
ton's  Parasitaster  (Anc.  Dr.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  381)  argues  for  its  meaning  a 
epaged  female  cat ;  but  all  authorities 
are  against  him.  Coles  has  *'  Gib,  a 
coQtraotion  of  Gilbert;**  and  imme- 
diately after,  **a  Gib-cat,  eattts,/elii 
nuu.'*  Wilkins,  in  his  Index  to  the 
Philosophical  Language,  has  **gib 
(male)  cat."  As  to  gelded  being  used 
for  spayed,  he  is  right.  See  Geld. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneoua  than 
the  explanation  adopted  in  Cena.  J[iit., 
▼iii,  p.  232. 

Gibb*d  cat,  which  appears  in  some 
passages,  is  only  a  foohsh  corruption 
of  the  right  form,  gib-cat: 

Y«.  and  swell  like  a  couple  of  gibb'd  cats,  met  both 
by  dMUice  i'  the  dark,  in  an  old  garret. 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  tu.  8«9. 

To  GIBBER.  Probably  made  from  to 
jabber,  by  a  common  corrupt  redupli- 
cation similar  to  fiddle-faddle,  gibble- 
gabble,  ehUl-IskalUI,  &c. ;  and  if  ap, 
more  properly  written  jibber.  If  it 
were  spoken  with  the  g  hard,  we 
iinight  be  inclined  to  form  it  from  the 
mme  original  as  gibberish ;  but  the 
rlUffisrent  aound  of  the  first  letter  in- 
dicates a  different  root.  Gibberish  is 
fiOiyactared  by  Johnson  to  be  foriucNd 
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from  the  jargon  of  Geber,  as  an  i^lche- 
mist;  which,  considering  the  great 
prevalence  of  that  affected  science, 
and  the  early  ridicule  thrown  on  it,  io 
not  improbable.  Good  specimens  of 
such  jargon  may  be  seen  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Alchemist,  ii,  3  &  5.  Junius 
and  Minshew  refer  gibberish  to  the 
jargon  of  the  gipsies;  but  the  de- 
duction seems  too  anomalous  to  be 
siUowed. 

The  gnives  stood  tenauUeu,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gihUr  iu  the  aireets  of  Borne. 

Haml.,  i,  1. 

To  GIBBET.  To  hang;  usually  on  a 
galiows,  but  also  to  hang  on  or  upon 
anything. 

Here's  Wart;  you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is: 
lie  shall  ciiargeyuu  and  discharge  you  with  the  motion 
uf  a  pewt^rer's  hnninier;  come  off  and  on  swifter 
than  be  that  gibbeU  on  the  brewer^s  bucket. 

3  Hen.  IT,  iu,  2. 

This  alludes  to  the  manner  of  carrying 
a  barrel,  by  putting  it  on  a  sling, 
which  is  thus  described  by  R.  Holme : 

Tlie  slings  are  a  strone,  thick,  yet  short  pole,  not 
above  a  yard  and  a  half  lon^ :  to  the  middle  is  fixed  a 
strong  plate  with  a  hole,  in  which  is  put  a  hook ; — 
on  this  hook  is  [are]  fastened  two  other  short  chains, 
with  broad-pointed  hooks,  with  them  elasping  the  ends 
of  the  banrels  above  the  heads,  the  barrel  is  lifted  up, 
and  l>orne  by  two  men  to  any  place,  as  ii  shewed 
Chap.  T,  No.  146. 

Jead.  of  Armory,  B.  Ill,  ehap.  vii,  S  ISl. 

Most  people  who  live  in  London  have 
seen  the  operation,  in  taking  a 
barrel  from  the  dray,  which  is  exactly 
represented  by  Holme's  figure.  It  is 
evident,  that  to  hang  or  gibbet  a 
barrel  on  the  pole,  in  this  manner, 
must  be  done  by  a  quick  movement, 
so  as  to  attach  both  hooks  at  once. 
To  gibbet,  in  the  sense  of  to  hang  on 
a  gibbet,  is  still  a  term  in  common  use. 

TTo  GIBE.  To  jest.  This,  and  other 
words  of  the  ^me  derivation,  are  not 
yet  obsolete^  but  appear  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger  of  becoming  so.  They 
have  been  little  used  since  the  time  of 
Dryden,  or  that  of  the  Spectator,  and 
are  put  into  some  of  the  glossaries  to 
Spenser,  its  requiring  explanation. 
The  derivation  is  supposed  to  be  the 
old  French  gaber. 

OIBERALTBE  seems  to  be  used  as  a 
cant  appellation  of  jocularity ;  but  the 
host,  who  uses  it,  so  often  disfigures 
his  words,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
what  he  means. 


Let  Die  cling  to  your  flunks,  my  nimble  giberaUers. 

Merry  Dev.,  0.  PI.,  t,  S59. 

The  name  of  the  fortress,  Gibraltar, 
could  not  then  be  popularly  known. 
GIDDED,  by  the  context  should  mean 
hunted,  unless  we  suppose  it  put  for 
giddied,  made  giddy  by  terror : 

In  hast  they  runne,  and  mids  their  race  they  staie. 
As  gidded  roe.         Dolman  in  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  418. 

GIEFT.  Gift.  This  singular  spelling 
of  the  word  in  Spenser  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  expedient  to  make 
it  look  better  as  a  rhyme  to  the/t  and 
le/t.  Many  peculiarities  of  this  author 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 

Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sons,  she  sent 
To  sMk  for  sncoour  of  this  UditB  giefl. 

F.  Q.,  V,  X,  14. 

t^b  GIG.     To  spin  round  ? 

No  wonder  they'l  con f esse  no  losse  of  men; 


Cleateland^B  Poems,  16&1. 

fGIGGUMBOB.     Perhaps  a  boat. 

Talthibins  to  the  fleet  do's  rove 
To  fetch  a  giggumbob  for  Jorc. 

Howur's  lUas  BurUim^d,  1733. 

GIGLET,  GIGLOT,  or  GIGLE.  A 
wanton  wench.  Junius  produces  a 
number  of  words  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  which  it  may  have  affinity ; 
as  gagol,  gcegl,  &c.,  all  meaning  las- 
civiaus;  yet  his  editor,  Lye,  doubts 
whether  it  be  not  derived  from  gigge, 
which,  he  says,  Chaucer  has  used  for 
a  mistress  (Tyrwhitt  has  noticed  it), 
or  from  giggle.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Sherwood  has  9i giggle,  or  gigglet ; 
and  Cotgrave,  under  Gadrouillette, 
puts  a  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  &c. 

Let  him  speak  no  more :  away  with  those  gigloU  too^ 
and  with  the  other  confederate  companion. 

Meas.for  Meas.,  t,  1. 
Bat  — with  a  protad.  m^estical,  high  scorn. 
He  answer'd  tJiua :  Young  Tklbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a^M/  wench.     1  Hen.  IF,  t,  1. 

Fortune  is  called  a  giglet  in  Cymb., 
iii,  1 ;  and  Jonson  applies  the  same 
term  to  the  same  eoddess : 

And  I  be  brought  to  dxf 
A  peevish  giglot  rites !  perhaps  the  thoo^t 
And  shame  of  thai  made  Fortune  turn  her  face. 

Sejantu,  act  t,  p.  3^^:. 
If  this  be 
The  recompence  of  striving  to  preserve 
A  wwaUiJi  gi(MUi  honast,  very  shortly 
'TwiU  make  all  mankind  pandars. 

Masting.  Fatal  Dowry,  act  iU. 

QIGLET-WISE.     Like  a  wanton. 

That  thou  wilt  gad  by  night  in  giglet'wise. 
Amid  thme  armed  foes  to  seek  thy  sliame. 

Faitf.  Tasso,  vi,  79L 

By  GIGS.  A  corrupt  cant  oath,  per- 
haps still  further  depraved  from  bggis. 
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Chad  a  fonle  tnrne  now  of  late,  chill  tell  it  you,  iy 
fig».  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  Fl.,  ii.  51. 

To  GILD.  Though  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  the  colour  of 
blood  and  that  of  gold,  it  is  certain 
that  to  gild  vnth  blood  was  an  expres- 
sion not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and  other  phrases  are  found 
which  have  reference  to  the  same 
comparison.  At  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  if  we  recollect  that  gold 
was  popularly  and  very  generally 
stvled  red.    See  some  instances  under 

• 

Ruddock,  bed. 

It  ht  do  bUfd, 
I'll  ^Id  the  faces  of  the  grooma  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  ffuilt.  Maeh.,  ii,  2. 

With  similar  ideas,  Macbeth  is  after- 
wards made  to  say, 

Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  sldn  lae'd  with  his  golden  blood. 

Ibid.,  se.  3. 

The  poor  pun,  in  the  former  passage, 
is  not  80  easy  to  be  defended  as 
explained .  If  not  meant  for  a  quibble, 
the  jingle  should  have  been  avoided. 

Their  armours  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frgnchmen^t  blood. 

K.  John,  ii,  2. 
We  have  ffilt  our  Greeldsh  anus 
W^tk  blood  of  our  own  nation. 

Hejfwooi't  Iron  Jge,  part  2d. 

2.  Gilt,  or  gilded,  was  also  a  current 
expression  for  drunk.  This  sense 
might  possibly  be  drawn  from  a  jocular 
allusion  to  the  grand  elixir,  or  aurum 
potabile  of  the  chy mists.  Shake- 
speare, at  least,  has  combined  the 
two  notions : 

AoA  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe ;  where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them. 

Tempest,  r,  1. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  also  : 

DuJte.  Is  she  not  drunk  too  ? 
Wk.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir.  Old  sack,  old  sack,  boys. 

Chances,  iv,  3. 

The  same  authors  compare  old  sack 
to  the  philosopher's  stone : 

Old  rererend  sack,  which,  for  ought  that  I  can  read 

yet. 
Was  that  philosopher's  stone  the  wise  king  Ptolemeos 
Did  all  his  wonders  by.  Mons.  Thomas,  act  iii. 

GILDED  PUDDLE.  We  find  this  ex- 
pression in  Shakespeare,  concerning 
which  the  commentators  are  silent. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  an  epithet  formed 
upon  a  minute  observation  of  a  com- 
mon phenomenon.  On  all  puddles 
where  there  is  much  mixture  of  urine, 
as  in  stable-yards,  &c.,  there  is  formed 
a  film,  which  reflects  all  the  prismatic 


colours,  and  very  principally  yellow, 
and  other  tinges  of  a  golden  hue : 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded puddie 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.  Ju^.  /-  C/.,  i.  4. 

The  matter  of  historical  fact  Shake- 
speare drew  from  his  old  friend  North, 
who  says. 

And  therefore  it  was  a  wonderftdl  example  to  the 
Bouldiers,  to  see  Antonius,  that  was  bnmght  op  in  aO 
fineness  and  superfluity,  so  easily  to  drinJte  pndJU 
water,  and  to  eatewild  mites  and  rootes. 

North's  Pint.,  p.  97e.  ed.  of  1595 

tOILES'S  POUND,  ST.  The  exact 
site  of  this  pound,  which  occupied  t 
space  of  thirty  feet,  was  the  broad 
space  where  St.  Giles's  High-street, 
Tottenham  Court-road,  and  Oxford- 
street  meet.  The  vicinity  of  this 
spot  was  proverbial  for  its  profligacv ; 
thus,  in  an  old  song : 

At  Newgate  steps  Jack  Chance  was  found. 
And  bred  up  near  ^7.  Giles's  Pound. 

tGILL-BURNT-TAlL.  A  popular  name 
for  the  ignis  fat u us. 

An  ignis  fatuus,  an  exhalation,  nnd  Gilliun  a  bmnt 
taile,  or  Will  with  tiie  wispe. 

Gay  ton's  Festitous  Notes,  1654,  p.  968. 

Also,  in  p.  97. 

Will  with  the  wispe,  or  Ggl  burnt  tagle. 

GILL-FLIRT;  from  gill,  and  flirt. 
Gill  was  a  current  and  familiar  term 
for  a  female.  As  in  the  proverb, 
"Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill,'' 
and,  *'A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  GiUy 
Ray  says  it  ought  to  be  written  «/y//, 
being  a  familiar  substitute  for  Julia, 
or  Juliana.  Proverbs,  p.  124.  Gilly 
however,  may  be  safely  written ;  for 
from  Juliana  was  derived  the  popidar 
name  Gillian,  as  well  as  Gillet  from 
Julietta  ;  eitlier  of  which  would  sup- 

Sly  the  abbreviation  Gill.  In  Coles'^} 
ictionary  we  have,  **  Gillian  [i 
woman's  name],  Juliana."  And 
afterwards,  **Gillet  [a  woman's  name], 
Julietta,  ^gidia.**  Gillian  is  among 
the  maids  whom  E.  Dromio  calls  for 
at  the  door,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors : 

Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gilhau,  Ginn ! 

Com.  of  E.,  iii,  !• 
And  by  the  right  of  war,  like  ^7^, 
Condenin'd  to  distaffs,  boms,  and  wheels. 

Aii»»r.,lI,ii,T.70». 

Flirt  had  the  same  meaning  at  at 

present. 

See  Flirt-gill. 

tTis  fine  that  I  must  be  displac'd 
By  Tou,  she  cries  then,  irood  mistriss  0%U-Mmrt ; 
GiU-finrtT  enrag'd.  erst  t'other,  Wh^  re  dirt- 
ty  piece  of  impudence,  ye  ill-bred  thief, 
1  scorn  your  terms,  good  misthsa  Humble-man's  wife. 

Satyr  against  Hgpocriies,  l9Bfk 
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f/or.  Not  one  word  of  all  this 1  was  a  telling  him. 

how  some  young  hossevs  would  use  a  reverend  old 
gentleman  to  their  husband;  a  parcel  of  mad  wild 
gilfiirtt,  that  like  notliing  but  boys  and  beaus,  and 
powder  and  paint,  and  fool  and  feather. 

The  World  in  the  Moon,  1697. 

fGILLIAN  OF  BRENTFORD.  See 
Brentford.  It  may  be  observed  thnt 
Julian  of  Brentford's  Testament,  men- 
tioned there,  is  not,  as  Nares  supposed, 
a  ballad,  but  a  very  curious  tract  in 
prose,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  tlie 
Bodleian  Library. 

Hare  me  to  bed,  good  sweet  mistress  Honeysuckle. 
I  doubt  that  old  hag,  Oillian  of  Brentford,  has 
bewitched  me.  Westward  Hoe,  1607. 

GILLOFER,  or  GELOFER.  The  old 
name  for  the  whole  class  of  carnations, 
pinks,  and  sweetwilliams ;  from  the 
French  girojU,  which  is  itself  cor- 
rupted from  the  Latin  cariophyllum. 
See  an  ample  account  of  them  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  pp.  172 — 1/5.  In 
Langham's  Garden  of  Health  they  are 
called  galofers.  See  p.  281.  Our 
modern  word,  (/iiljji/lower,iB  corrupted 
from  this.  See  Siocke  (xillqfer,  in 
Lyte's  Dodoens,  p.  168.  They  were 
called  stock,  from  being  kept  both 
summer  and  winter. 

Here  sprini^  the  goodly  aelofers. 

Some  white,  some  red,  in  showe. 
Here  prettie  pinkes  with  jagged  leaves, 

On  ru<,;ged  rootes  do  growe. 
The  John  so  sweete  in  sliowe  and  smell 

Distincte  by  colours  twaine, 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds 

lu  seemlie  sight  remaine. 

Flat's  FlowerSf  /*c.,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  Tiii,  S. 

In  the  Winter's  Tale,  folio  edition,  it 
is  twice  written  gilly-vor  (act  iv,  sc.  4). 
This  is  a  step  of  the  progress  to 
gillyflower,  which  the  modern  editions 
substitute.  The  John,  or  sweet-John, 
was  a  species  of  gelo/er,  JohnsotCs 
Gerard,  p.  597,  ed.  1636.    See  John, 

SWEET. 

fGILLORE.     Plenty.     See  Galore. 

They  all  with  a  shout  made  the  elements  ring. 

So  soon  as  the  office  was  o'er, 
To  feasting  they  went,  with  true  merriment. 

And  tippled  strong  liquors  gilhre. 

BaMLd  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John. 

GILTiY-VOR.     See  Gillofer. 

GILT.     Gold,  or  gilding.     A  common 

subject  for  a  quibble,  with  the  word 

guilt. 

Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (0  ffuilt  indeed !) 
Conflrm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

Hen  V,  Cho.  to  act  ii. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemisli'd  cmwn, 
Vipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  ij'iU, 
(Ina  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 


Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gMt. 

8  Hen.  VI,  ii,  8. 
Tho'  guilt  condemns,  'tis  g'xU  must  make  us  glad. 

A  Mad  World.  4c,  0.  PI.,  V.  333 
1  can  at  court, 
If  I  would,  show  my  gilt  t'  th'  presence. 

City  Match,  0.  PI.,  ix,  350. 

fGILTS.  A  cant  term  for  a  class  of 
thieves. 

For  that  purpose  he  maintnins  as  strict  a  correspon- 
dence with  gilts  and  lifters  ns  a  mounteiitink  with 
applHudint;  midwives  and  rccommendinz  nurses ;  and 
if  ut  any  time,  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  the  rabble, 
he  discovers  aiiythinjf,  'tis  done  by  the  same  occult 
hermetic  lenrning,  heretofore  profest  by  the  renowned 
Moll  Ciitpurse. 

Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer,  1673. 

GIMBOL  seems  to  be  equivalent,  in  tbe 
following  passage,  to  our  present  word 
gimcrack,  I  cannot,  with  Skinner, 
derive  it  from  engine.  More  probably 
a  corruption  of  Gimmal,  q.  v. 

But  whetlier  it  were  that  the  rebell  his  pouder  faylde 
him,  or  some  gimbol  or  other  was  out  of  frame,  &c. 

Holingsh.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  G  3,  col.  3. 

GIMMAL,  or  GEMMOW.  A  sort  of 
double  ring,  curiously  constructed. 
"  Gimmal,  annulus  gemellus.**  Coles. 
Some  derive  it  from  gemellus.  Also, 
any  nicely  formed  machinery.  So 
gimmals  are  used  here : 

1  think  by  some  odd  aimmals  or  device 

Their  arms  are  set,  lile  ciocks,  still  to  strike  on, 

Else  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 

1  Hen.  ri,  i,  2. 
My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gymmals 
Fix'd  in  a  watch.  Vow  Breaker,  16S«. 

A  gimmal  bit,  therefore,  should  be  a 
bit  in  which  two  parts  or  links  were 
uniti'd,  as  in  the  gimmal  ring : 

iVnd  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless. 

Hen.  V,  ir,  2. 

Gimmal  rings  certainly  had  links 
within  each  other.  Thus,  in  a  stage 
direction  : 

Enter  Anamnestes  his  pa^e.  in  a  grave  sattin  snte. 
purple  buskins,  8cc.— a  gtmmal  ring  with  one  link 
hauging.  Zin^KA,  0.  PL,  r,  155. 

Jiv^.  Sure  I  should  know  that  gimmal ! 
Joe.  'Tis  certain  he.— I  had  forgot  my  ring  too. 

B.  and  Ft.  Beggar's  Bush,  iv,  2. 

Some  ingenious  remarks  on  gimmal 
rings  occur  in  the  Archseologia,  vol. 
xiv,  p.  7 ;  where  it  is  proposed  to 
read,  in  Midsum.  N.  D.,  act  iv,  sc.  1, 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  gimmal. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

If  Warburton's  conjecture  of  gemell 
were  not  almost  certain,  this  might  be 
adopted.  The  orij^inal  reading,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  n  jewel,  which  the 
last  editor  has  endeavoured  to  confirm. 
Gimmal  rings,  though  originally 
double,  were  by  a  further  refinement 
made  triple,  or  even  more  compli- 


6IM 
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cated  ;  yet  the  name  remained  un- 
changed.    So  Herrick  : 

Tiiou  sent'st  to  me  a  true-lore  knot ;  but  I 

Return  a  rinf(  of  jimmaU,  to  impl^ 

Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  tnpU  tye. 

Hesper.,  p.  SOI. 

The  form  of  double,  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  gimmaU,  may  be  seen  in 
the  plate  to  Holme's  Acad.,  b.  iii, 
N08.45  and  47,  where  he  tella  us  that 
Morgan,  in  his  Sphere  of  Gentry, 
has  spoken  of  '*  triple  gimhal  rings, 
born  by  the  name  of  hawberke." 
This  was,  evidently,  because  the  haw- 
berk  was  formed  of  rings  linked  into 
each  other. 
6IMMER,  s.  A  gimcrack,  a  curious 
contrivance  or  machinery.  Another 
corrupted  form  of  the  word  gemel,  or 
gemmel;  a  gemel,  or  double  ring, 
being  considered  as  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance. 

Who  knows  not  how  the  fiimous  Kentish  idol  moved 
her  eyes  and  hands,  by  those  secret  ^»M«r«  which 
now  every  puppet  play  can  imibite. 

Bp.  Hall,  quoted  br  Todd. 

See  other  instances  in  Todd*s  John- 
son. 
To  GIN,  for  to  begin.  Usually  sup- 
posed to  be  a  contraction  of  begin, 
but  shown  by  Mr.  Todd  to  be  the 
original  word,  from  gynnan,  Saxon. 

As  whence  the  sun  gnu  his  reflexion. 
Shipwrecking  storms,  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Alas,  good  man,  I  see  thou  gifut  to  rave. 

Drujft.  Sktph.  Oarland. 

So  it  was  in  the  early  editions ;  the 
later  have 

Thou  now  heffitut  to  rave.        Wortet,  p.  1430. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  old  writers, 
and  is  used  through  all  the  tenses, 
which  can  no  longer  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary, now  it  is  known  to  have 
been  the  primitive  form. 

tGIN.     Given.     Whiting,  1638. 

6ING.  Generally  used  for  a  sportive 
or  frolicksome  party ;  probably  a  mere 
corruption  of  gang. 

When  as  a  nymph,  one  of  the  merry  aing, 
Seeing  she  no  way  could  be  won  to  sing. 
Come,  come,  quoth  she,  Sic 

Dr.  Miues*  Elvnum  Nymph.,  3,  p.  1473. 
But  now  the  nirmplis  prefer 
Tlie  shepherd  ten  times  more, 
And  all  the  gxttg  ^oes  on  his  side ; 

Their  minion  hun  they  make. 
To  him  themselves  they  all  apply. 
And  all  his  party  take.  Ibid.,  p.  1479. 

Here's  such  a  merry  mng,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
sail  to  the  world's  end  with  such  company. 

noaring  Girl,  0  PI.,  vi,  104. 


Blesse  me,  quoth  Cloth-breecliea,  what  a  ^uy  m 

heere  gathered  io;;ether !  no  doubt  hell  is  UroJu  Iook. 

Gteene'i  Quip,  /-r.,  Harl.  Jlise..  f ,  40i 

fGINNY.    Crafty,  calculated  to  entrap! 

These  fellowes  with  their  ffi»;iy  phreeses  and  Italioua 
discourses  so  set  afire  the  braving  thoughts  of  oe 
young  gentlewomen. 

Nixon**  Scourge  of  Com^twn,  ISU 

f  GIPSISM .  The  circu  mstance  of  being 
a  gipsy  ;  gipsy  ism. 

Are  then  the  Sybils  dead  ?  what  is  become 
Of  the  loud  oracles  ?  are  the  augurea  dumb  ? 
Live  not  the  Magi  that  so  oft  reveal'd 
Natures  intents  f  isyijMum^  quite  repeal'dP 
Is  flriar  Bacon  nothing  but  a  name  ? 
Or  is  all  witchcraft  brain'd  with  dnctor  Lamb? 

SanJolpk's  2'oems,  ISA 

6IPTIAN,  s.  A  gipsy.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  being  an  intermediate 
state  of  the  word  between  Egyptia% 
and  gipsy ;  but,  perhaps,  is  only  ao 
attempt  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to 
the  etymology. 

Hownow,  (Ttp^ton.'  All  a-mort,  knave,  for  vantrf 
company  ?  Prcmos  and  Cassandra,  P.  I,  ii,  1 

Also,  in  the  stage  direction  to  that 

scene,  '*Two  hucksters,  one  womaoi 

one  like  a  Giptian,  the   rest  poore 

roges." 

We  have  a  iryptian  in  Harrington'i 

Ariosto,  with  this  description  : 

Bou£h  grisly  beard,  eyes  staring,  visage  wan, 

Afl  pareht,  and  sunneburnd,  and  deform'd  in  s(^ 
In  fine  he  lookt  (to  make  a  true  description) 
In  face  like  death,  in  culler  like  a  Gypiian. 

B.  xxiz.sL6& 

Spenser  has  Gipsen : 

Certea,  Mid  he,  I  mean  me  to  disguite 
In  some  Strang  habit»  after  uncouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  lymiter. 
Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  juggeler. 

Moth.  Hubb.'s  TaU,i,flL 

To  GIRD,  V.  act,  and  neut,  Vo  cut  u 
with  a  switch ;  from  gyrd,  mrga, 
Saxon.  More  recently,  to  cut  or  lash 
with  wit,  to  reproach.  Chaucer  hu 
it  in  the  sense  of  cutting  more 
aeverely : 

And  to  tliise  cherlea  two  he  gan  to  preve 
To  slen  him,  and  "  to  girien  o/his  head." 

Monk's  nUe,  r.  14161 

That  is  "  to  cut  qfh'xs  head." 

We  find    it  also   in   lord   Surrey*t 

Poems : 

In  death  my  Irfe  I  do  preserve. 

As  one  througn  gyrt  with  many  &  woimde. 

Old  4to,  sign.  B  3,  reprint  ed.,  p.  14i 

That  is,  "  cut  through." 
And  in  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

These  said  her  ruthlesse  hand  through  gyrt  bar 
valiant  hart.  SuppL  to  Sh.,  vol.  i,  p.  S4l 

The  metaphorical  sense   appears  in 
the  following  instances : 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 
Sie.  Be-niock  the  modest  moon.  CiMriU.,  i,  1. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 

S  Hem.  /r,  i.  i 
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1  Bjidf  in  afniA  iMt  aj  mH  ihoald  wtx  wtm,  i  ,a3 
then  jtmmtiimlicoiiaDiiieHaie  hard  had,  with  tinf 
uidpmi;>eiu.  tim  HimciiiiiBisiiKh  ■Tos.lhai 

*— -' -ome  dull  uMiaKDrkiw,  t  begiB  u\ 

AUi.  .mJ  Omm^.  O.  FL,  oTll^. 
I  K  jKipetiul  uljT,  uid  fi^uMnifiriiiy  the 
qgc  ■  oiiilj,  wheu  Ihia  Terr  uni  ihewi  ha  tiyi 
mucli  ntnnu  it.  &^>  Jfrnw.,  Char.  8. 

It  is  used  by  North  m  if  it  meant  to 
spring  or  bound: 

But  bii  p^<  gne  Ut  bant  mcb  t  Uib  with  hii 
whippci  tliK  ho  vadebim  mto  fird  totwtrd^  mt  xhc 
•eiy  poinU  o(  ibc  duta  cue  bud  b;  the  hoiHl»)ii. 

Ill  the  uBoal  aense  of  to  bind  round, 
it  is  from  gyrdan,  or  gyrdel. 
A  GIRD,  ».,  from  tbe  verb.     A  cut,  a 
aarCHsm,  n  strolce  of  sntire. 

I  tliimk  th«  tat  that  tf IrJ.  jtood  Tianjo. 

Urn.  Sl.r.,  •.  2. 
SWKtldiiBl  (— the  biabop  hath  a  kiiidl;r  ^rii) 

ri  anit.mT  mc  a      '^'^^   „,j,   ^ 

Thr  naidin  nipt  thm  bT  the  DCKe, 

Smi^hl  bluibt  aa  red  ai  flre. 
And,  with  hiioir^diaplcBKd,  thna 
She  aniwer'a  bin  in  ire. 

ZninTf  fHM.  im.  ttoi.  £  T. 
For  at  I  in  radie  to  HtieHe  tbe  reaaaoaSle.  a>i  [ 
hue  a  aird  in  iton  for  tbo  niler. 

r.  loJgc,  F!ff«-  Vmu,  Prcf 

For>»ih  thcK  ecreecta.owla  ireuid  be  cid'd  the  >iti. 
Wlioic  daibei  Hjra  abroad  b;  yinli  aait  dial 
Vho  d«  their  muin  mnaca  matnlbc. 

GIRDER.  A  jester,  or  sntirist;  ham 
the  above. 

U'hv.  vlkife  ■  i|aip  ?  lima.  We  ^at  jjr^n-t  call  it 
a  ilinrl  aijiiii  o(  t,  iharp  wit.  with  a  biilir  aenie  iii  s 
(HI.-I  woi-d.  Jla.anJCamf*ifr,0,?l.,u,iU', 

CrlltDLE.  Shakespeare  has  sevet-nl 
limes  used  to  girdle,  for  to  enclose 
or  embrace.     See  Todd. 

tniltDLE.    Phrase. 

ojind  the 'door.    Tbe  king  uked  tiei  if  Bmlwain  <>    . 

Wbal,  dnine  Bodwueii  bare  tou  ncrt  la  JT.  ■•  -' 
vmr  i/iiilt:'        Orrml  Brilani  Bai)oimbt.  17IS,  1 1  ^ 

GIBDLER.  A  maker  of  girdles.  Then 
IS  n  Girdler's  Company  in  the  city  of 
London,  incorporated  in  1499,  aitd 
ronfirmedin  1516.  Girdlers'  hall  is 
•poken  of  bv  Stowe  in  Basinghali 
•»rd,  p.  227,'ed.  1599. 

Talk  with  Ibt  firdlir.  or  tbe  milUner, 
He  can  intann  toh  or  a  bnd  a(  men 
Tbat  nnt  undid  liie  junflti  or  tboae  tradei, 
Bi  biiqiing  up  the  tonii  of  cBirjiiig 
Their  MbrgbiTa  id  Ibeir  baud*. 

J.  ^  n.  ff«.  ««■(  7,  L 1 
Tbe  folios  read  milner  and  ntUVnrr. 
Xlner  meant  a  miller,  bat  it  should 
be  milliner,  at  full  length,  for  sense 
and  metre.  The  girdlera  sold  sword 
belts,  and  the  milliners  ribands  am! 
tHssels,  which  were  not  wanted  whco 
tbe  sworda  Were  cftrried  in  the  hand. 


6IRDLBSTEAD;  from  girdle,  and 
alead.  The  piKce  of  tbe  girdle ;  that 
is,  tbe  waist. 

lieeUent  cuIt  \  di'ide 
the  firdla/tmd,  lend  aii 


Sou  abifft,  ■earalT  react; 

WtijihoDldthTiwoele  lore- 
^"■'"g  thj  gtrJlt-''*'^  *{' 


a™lfiiitwohaHi,ltinbr 
hair  with  lour  kdr,  lod 
Saihi.  Bm,  O.  Fl.,  iv,  !M. 

ing  to  tbe  girdli-iltoi,  or 

ke  bng  dnn^iDg  downe, 
ul<  5t<p.lcnf,  410, 15H,  lign.  C  i. 

rrom  tbe  lojnea  to  tbe  bultocbc*. 
he  bntlsclLn  are  tbst  llnhlr  part 


GIRN.     A  corruption  of  g 

still  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England. 

nia  ia  at  Jeaat  \gim  of  fortune,  if 

Not  •  lur  •■Kilo.  rili,  O.  Fl.,  .iU.  UO. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  in  Burns's 
Poems,  who  says  of  a  rope,  that 

ItmakngiiidretlDvtfftraiuiaRipei 

Wi'  cEoIuD  diead.  Worti.  p.  lOT. 

Latimer,  however,  ctesrly  employs 
giming  for  grinning,  in  tbe  sense  of 
laughing ; 

T.....    >.     ..._....,.. '---■tlierioewlth 


Se«  Gesne. 
tGIRSE.    A  girth  T 


if,^riioi 


!ir  eiki  hail*  to  itnlTe  thdr  ndki, 
I.UU  s-r—.  •ui. .  thoDund  idle  ftdlei. 

Tijler-i  irorfH,  Ut(k 

By  CIS,  GISSE,  JYSSE,  or  JIS.  An 
onih  i  doubtless  a  corrupt  abbrena- 
tion  of  by  Jetvi :  but,  I  should 
imagine,  ratlier  from  the  word  itaelf, 
than,  as  Dr.  Ridley  supposes,  firom 
the  initials  I.  H.  S.  inscribed  od 
altars,  books,  &c. 

Bj  0>i,  and  bj  St  Cbaiitj, 

Alack,  and  lie  for  ibvoe.  Boil,  It,  S. 

Br  0*1.  luita,  Cham  Dotiick.bitlTct  diaTaadiocue. 
emmmuT  e-rlon,  O.  FL.  ii,  EL 


Ifkeu 


uy  great  lordei  there  be,  wtuj  K 
lem,  o  acant  thcj  can  cat  tbcir  mr-'- 
Lie  without  them,  bfiWJe,  alitUo  bi 
ronl  to  doo,  Ihue.Kc. 

"■Wii,  tr.bjChalt. 
It  the  cbeere  toad  wl 


..orbjrdei 


Loat  heart  and  heed  to 


GIST.     See  Gest. 


LffndttfCirliiimJtiut,  ISN- 


GIT 
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GITE.  A  gown  ;  supposed  by  Skinner 
to  be  from  giste,  French,  a  bed,  be- 
cause same  lie  down  in  their  gowns! 
It  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  marked  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  of  French  oiiginal. 

When  Fhcebos  rose  be  left  hit  golden  weed, 
And  donn'd  a  gite  in  deepest  purple  dy'd. 

Fair/.  Ta*so,TanM- 
Fercase  mj  stranj^e  attire,  mv  glittering  golden  gite. 
Doth  either  make  yon  marvel  tlius.  or  move  you  with 
delite.  Oascoignf'a  Workes,  sign.  C  6,  b. 

A  stately  nimpb,  a  dame  of  heavenly  kinde. 
Whose  glittring  gite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes. 
As  yet  I  note  what  proper  hew  it  bare. 

Gtueoigm,  Pkylomene,  Induct. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  used  metaphorically  for  splendour: 

As  doth  the  dav  light  settle  in  the  west. 
So  dim  is  David's  glory,  and  his  flite. 

David  and  Bethsabe,  Grig,  of  Engl.  Drama,  ii.  158. 
tNo  biasing  beauty  bright  hath  set  my  heart  on  fire, 
No  ticing  talke,  no  gorgeous  gyte,  torraenteth  my 

desire.  Gascoigne's  Works. 

GITTERN,  or  GHITTERNE,  *.  A 
cittern.  Coles  (Engl.  Diet.)  says,  a 
small  sort  of  cittern.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  a  variation  or  corruption  of 
cittern.  The  Italian  was  cetera 
(from  cithara,  Lat.),  or  chitarra, 
which  the  Spaniards  made  guitarra, 
whence  our  guitar.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  material  difference  be- 
tween these  instruments,  except  in 
the  carved  head  of  the  gittem,  which 
may  be  considered  as  only  an  old 
fashion.  Ben  Jonson  ludicrously 
introduces  cittern  and  gittem  as  dif- 
ferent ;  but  possibly  without  accuracy, 
in  so  loose  a  composition  : 

For  grant  that  most  barbers  cun  plav  o*  the  cittern. 
It  it  requisite  a  lawyer  should  pleaa  to  &ghittemf 

Flrion  of  Deliqkt,  a  Masque,  voL  vi,  p.  22. 
Fly  the  gittem^  scowr  the  crowd. 

brayt.  Nympkal,  8,  p.  1512. 
But  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  nnfained 

ceremonies,  a  gittcme  ill  plaved  on made  them 

look,  &c.  remhr,  Arc^  b.  ii,  n.  208. 

See     CiTTEBNE.       Also     Hawkins's 
Hist.  Mus.,  vol.  iv,  p.  113. 
OIUST.      So   Spenser   writes  jofust^  a 
tournament;    from   giostra,    Italian. 
Too  often  corruptly  written  ^iw^. 

I'^  jolW  knight  he  seem'd,  and  faire  did  sitt. 
As  one  K>r  knightly  giuat*  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

F.  C,  1.  i,  1. 

Also  in  the  Shepherd's  Kalendar : 

And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wart,  ofgiusit. 

October,  V.  39. 

So  also  he  writes  the  verb  to  giust, 
fTo  GIVE.     In  the  sense  of  to  misgive. 

CUm.  I  will  looke  to  that    But  1  cannot  tell  indeede 
how  my  roinde  ffivet  me,  that  hU  is  not  well. 

Tereuee  in  English,  1814. 

To  give  at,  to  attack. 

f^ince  that  the  olde  poet  perceiveth  he  cannot  with- 


hold our  poet  from  his  endevonrs.  and  pat  him  ts 
silence,  he  goeth  about  by  taonts  to  terrific  him  froa 
writing.    And  thus  he  gives  at  him. 

Terence  in  Englisk,  ISli 

To  give  back,  to  retire. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood, 

Tarquin  began  to  faint ; 
For  he  gate  Iwck,  and  bore  his  shield 

So  low.  he  did  repent. 

Ballad  of  King  Jrtkm. 

To  give  in,  to  yield. 

Women  in  shape  and  beanty  men  exceede : 
Here  I  gite  in,  1  doe  confesse  't  indeede. 

The  Xeve  yfetamorphotis,  MS.  temp.  Jac.  L 

To  GIVE  THE  DAY.  To  wish  a  good 
day  to. 

Sweetly  she  came,  and  with  a  modest  blush. 
Gave  htm  the  day,  and  then  accosted  thus 

Browne,  Brit.  Fast.,  1,  ii,  p.  4i 

To  GIVE  THE  DOR,  or  the  GLEEK. 
Similar  expressions  for  to  pass  a  jest 
upon.     See  Dor,  and  Gleek. 

f GLACE.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for 
grace. 

Wheare,  with  halter  abonte  my  neck,  or  ladder  set, 
Turne  the  ladder,  they  cride,  none  other  gUtee  to  set. 

Heywood^s  Spider  and  Flie,  ISSi 

GLADE.  An  open  track  in  a  wood, 
particularly  made  for  placing  nets  for 
woodcocks. 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  glades  throng 
the  woods,  and  hang  nets  across  them ;  and  so  tse 
woodcocks  shooting  through  the  glades,  as  thdr 
nature  is,  strike  against  the  nets,  and  are  entandci 
in  them.  Willughby,  Omitk^l  S. 

Bradley,  in  his  Family  Dictionary, 
says  that  woodcocks  are  easily  taken 
in  nets  spread  along  the  forests,  "or 
else  in  glades.*'  All  the  old  diction- 
aries have  *'to  make  a  glade  in  a 
wood,  colluco.**  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
very  properly  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  glade  in  the  following 
passage  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
where  the  printed  editions  have  glod^, 
in  that  sense  an  unheard  of  Mord. 
See  his  Remarks,  p.  196. 

Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate  1  Is't  not  a  glade  to  catch  woodcocks? 

Wildff.  Chase,  Y,i. 

For  glade,  as  still  used  in  poetry,  see 
Johnson. 
fTo  GLADISH.     To  bark.     Fr.  glatir. 

Wlio  from  all  parts  with  speed  assembled  weare 
About  the  generalls  tent,  his  will  to  hear : 
As  doth  the  hounds  about  their  hont  at  mome 
Com  gladishing  at  hearing  of  his  home.      Du  BarUs. 

fib  GLARE.     To  sure. 

"  One  as  melancholic  as  a  cat,*'  answered  Moekso, 
"and  alared  npon  me  as  if  he  would  have  looked 
throogn  me.**  Man  in  the  Moone,  100(1. 

tGLARE.     Mire;  mud. 


£idbt  monthes  the  winter  dares ; 

The  glare  it  is  so  sreat. 
As  it  is  May  before  ne  turne 


His  ground  to  sowe  his  whette. 

Turher^UWs  Ep.  and  SomneUes,  I69k 
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tGLART.     Fleam. 

For  the  party  that  is  incomhred  in  t)ie  breast  with 
any  kind  of  lleume  or  glart.—Takt  the  powder  of 
bctonic,  iind  drtuke  it  with  warme  water,  it  voideth 
and  pur;;eth  the  fleame  wondrously,  and  doth  away 
the  glart  or  fleame. 

GLASS.  A  looking-glass,  hanging  from 
the  girdle,  was  long  a  fashionable 
female  ornament.  Stubbs  speaks 
with  coarse  anger  of  this  insignificant 
custom : 

They  must  have  their  lookina-glauei  carried  with 
them  wheresoever  they  go ;  and  j^xxl  reason,  for  else 
how  could  they  see  the  devil  in  them. 

Anatomu  of  Abme$. 
I  would  not  hare  a  lady 
That  wears  a  gltut  about  her. 

Ladies  Privilege,  lft40. 

In  Massinger's  City  Madam,  act  i, 
8C.  1,  lady  Rich,  her  daughters, 
and  Millescent,  come  in  with  looking^ 
glasses  at  their  girdles. 

I  confess  all,  I  reply'd, 
And  the  glass  hangs  by  her  side. 
And  the  girdle  'bout  her  waist,  fcc 
B.  Jons.  Descripi.  of  a  Ladg,  vol.  ri,  p.  376. 
How  his  [the  man's]  pocket-combe 
To  spruce  his  peruke,  and  her  [the  woman's]  girdU' 

glasse 
To  order  her  black  patches,  came  together. 

B,  Bnm^s  Vsva  Acad.,  iv,  p.  85. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  this  custom 
is  not  referred  to  by  the  speaker  in 
the  passage  of  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  originally  brought 
it  forward.  The  princess  there  evi- 
dently means  to  call  the  forester  her 
glassy  for  having  honestly,  as  she 
chooses  to  say,  represented  her  person  : 

Here,  good  my  ^^om,  take  this  [money]  for  telling  troe. 

It,  L 

Now  ''  good  my  glass^^  is  the  same 
as  '*  my  good  glass;"  as  ''good  my 
lord,  or   my  Uege,"  for   "my  good 
lord,  or  liege." 
To  GLASS,  V,    To  view  as  in  a  glass. 

Then  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright. 
And  hold  the  same  before  the  warrior's  lace, 

That  he  may  glass  therein  his  garments  hght, 
His  wanton,  soft  attire,  and  view  hia  case. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  xiv,  77. 

See  also  Sidney,  as  quoted  by  Todd. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  used  to 
glass,  for  to  enclose  in  glass : 

As  jewels  in  crystals  for  some  prince  to  buv. 

Who  tendring  their  own  worth,  from  whence  they 

were  glased. 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past. 

Lovis  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 

GLASS,  BROKEN  BY  POISON,  it 
was  formerly  a  current  notion  that 
fine  glass,  such  as  that  of  Venice,  the 
only  crystal  glass  originally  made, 
would  break  if  poison  were  put  into 


it.      To  this   opinion   Massinger  al- 
ludes : 

Here  crystal  glasses^-^ 
•  •  •  ♦    this  pure  metal 

So  innocent  is  and  faithful  to  the  mistress, 
Or  muster,  that  possesses  it,  that  rather 
Thua  hold  one  drop  that's  venomous,  of  itself 
It  flies  in  pieces,  and  deludes  the  traitor. 

Massing.  Benegado,  i,  3. 

Hereby  was  signified,  that  as  glasse  by  nature  holdeth 

no  poyson — so  u  faythful  counsellor  holdeth  no  treason. 

Ferrex  and  Forrex,  Dumb  Show,  act  ii ;  O.  Fl.,  i,  123. 

This  is  among  the  errors  noticed  by 
Brown  : 

And  though  it  be  said  that  poyson  will  break  a  Venice 
class,  yet  liave  we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature. 
Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it  were  tiie  best  preserva- 
tive for  princes  and  persons  exalted  to  such  fears; 
and  surely  far  better  than  divers  now  in  use 

B.  vii,  ch.  17. 

Fine  or  Venice  glass  was  first  made  in 
England  in   queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
See  Stowe. 
GLAVE,   GLEAVE,  or   GLAIVE.      A 
broad  sword.     Glaive,  old  French. 


Not  surely  ann'd  in  steel  or  iron  strone, 

by  his  side 
Fairf.  Tasso,  U^ 


But  each  a  glave  had  pendent  by  his  side. 


I'll  speak  notliing  but  guns,  wad  glares,  and  staves,  Iec 

Lingua,  0.  Pi.,  v,  144. 

It  sometimes  meant  also  a  kind  of 
halberd,  such  as  is  figured  in  the  note 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens*s  Shake- 
speare, vol.  V,  p.  542.  This  kind  was, 
perhaps,  intended  in  these  passages : 

A  heavy  case 
When  force  to  force  is  knit,  and  sword  vadgUaM 
In  civil  bruil  make  kin  and  countrymen 
Slaoghter  themselves  in  others. 

£dw.  m,  0.  Fl.,  ii.  38a 
With  bills  and  gloves  from  prison  was  I  led. 

Churchy.  Challenge,  p.  44b 

Spenser  has  employed  it  to  signiify  a 
club: 

And  laving  botii  hia  hands  upon  his  gUtte, 

With  Gureadfnl  strokes  let  drive  at  him  so  sore 

As  forst  him  file  abacke.  F.  Q.,  IV,  vii,  38. 

In  St.  25,  he  had  said  that  his  weapon 
was  a  "craggy  club." 

tWhat  iron  instrument?  said  tlie  advocat,  it  possibly 
might  be  a  spade.  No,  sir,  said  the  countryman,  it 
was  a  gleave,  being  unwilling  to  use  the  name  of 
•word  or  wlnttle.  History  ofFrancion,  16&S. 

2b    GLAVER.      To    flatter.     Gliwan, 
Saxon ;  also  Welch. 

Beare  not  a  flattering  tongue  to  gla»er  anie. 

Affectionate  Sheph.,  1594,  sign.  D  4w  \ 
Having  a  tongue  ai  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile 
patches  ot  glauring  flattery  to  stitch  up.  Ice 

AnUmw  and  MeUida,  sign.  A  3,  b. 
0  glowering  flatterie. 
How  potent  art  thou  I 

Marston*s  What  you  will,  D  S. 
For  commonly  in  all  dissimulations 
Th'  excess  ofglovsring  doth  the  guile  detect. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  408. 

In  the  following,  and  several  other 
passages,  it  means  leering,  ogling; 
tbat  is,  flattering  by  looks  of  tender- 
ness: 
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Do  Tou  liear,  stiff-toe?  give  him  warning,  admonition 
to  forsake  his  sawcy  gkivering  nace,  and  his  g«ij^le 
tye.  B.  Jon$.  Potteutcr,  iii,  4. 

When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  glavering  eye 

On  the  cold  present  of  a  poesy. 

HalVt  Satires.  V,  1,  p.  85,  repr.  ed. 

Ha  I  now  he  glavers  with  his  fawning  snowte. 

MoTit.  Scourge,  Sat.  6tli. 
For  shame,  leave  running  to  some  satrapas, 
Leave  glatering  on  him  in  the  peopled  presse ; 
Holding  liim  ou  as  he  through  Paul's  uotlt  walke, 
With  uodds  and  lees,  and  odd  superfluous  talke. 

Marit<m*s  Satires,  1,  p.  137,  repr.  ed. 
fHowbeit  of  his  owne  nature  suspitipos  he  was,  and  of 
a  base  and  faint  heart ;  and  smiling  also  after  a  bitter 
sort ;  yea  and  glawring  otherwhilcs  upon  a  liian  to  do 
him  harme.  Holland's  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  1609. 
tFor  tliis,  as  also  your  other  endowments,  my  pen 
might  worthily  fll  wl'ole  pages ;  but  voor  splendent 
vertues  con  easily  be  their  own  heraulas,  to  lim  forth 
their  own  armory ;  and  to  cxtoll  in  presence  is  more 
glateriug  and  poetical,  thun  true  loving  and  pathctical. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

tSo  expert  divers  call  aloud, 

Prav  mind  your  pockets,  to  the  crowd ; 

And  by  sucii  subtile^/ac'rin^  means. 

Prevent  distnut  of  their  designs; 

But  if  your  eves  a'n't  quick  of  motion. 

They'll  play  the  rogue,  that  gave  the  caution. 

Hudihras  Bediritus,  part.  1708. 

GLAVERER.     A  flatterer. 

ThtBC  glaverers  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid. 

Mirror  for  Mag,,  p.  407. 

GLAZE-WORM,  or  GLASS-WORM.  A 
glow-worm. 

Boest  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  should  be 
like  the  ^/or^-irorm, which  shineth  most  bright  in  the 
darke  ?  Eupkues,  sign.  1 4. 

Moufet,  in  his  chapter  de  Cicindela, 
says:  **Aiigli8  gloworme,  ehiue- 
worme,  glassworme,  quasi  splendes- 
centem  vermem  vocares.** 

GLEADE,  GLEDE,  or  GLEED.  Burning 
coal,  flame,  fire,  or  heat ;  from  gled, 
Saxon.     It  is  in  Chaucer. 

My  eyes  with  tears  against  the  fire  striving. 
Whose  scorching  ^2«ei  my  heart  to  cinders  turneth. 

Drayt.  Idea,  40. 
Hot  burning  coals  doth  to  his  mouth  present, 
Which  he  to  handle  simply  doth  not  stick. 
This  little  fool,  this  retchless  innocent. 
The  burning  gUed  with  his  soft  tongue  doth  lick. 

Hid.,  Birth  of  Moses,  p.  1669. 
Assure  yourselfe  the  heate  is  colde  which  in  your 

hand  yuu  fele, 
Coo^ar'd  to  quick  sparkesand  glowing  furious  gUads, 
As  from  your  bewties  pleasant  eyne  love  caused  to 
proceEule. 

Bomevs  and  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  Sh  ,  i,  p.  285. 
Faire  Uium  fall  in  btuminjr  red  gUaes  dovme. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  backv.  Induct.,  p.  268. 

Seemingly  borrowed  from  lord  Surrey ; 

I  law  TtmM  fall  down  in  burning  gledes. 

.Sneid,  ii,  v.  821. 

7b  GLEADE.  To  burn;  from  the  above. 

The  nearer  I  approeh,  the  more  my  flame  doth  gleede. 

TurbsTP.  end's  Epist.,  Q  4. 

fGLEANE.  Properly,  a  handful  of  corn 
tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 

A  giksmi  or  heapie  <rf  oome  oommonly  gathered  and 
bound  by  handfuls  together. 

WithaW  metionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  87. 


GLEAVE.  The  same  as  glave,  a  sword. 
Setf  Glave 

GLEDE,  or  GLEAD.  A  kite,  a  kind 
of  hawk.  Glida,  Saxon  ;  some  sup- 
pose from  his  gliding  motion. 

The  glead  and  swallow  labouring  Umg,  effectless, 
'Gainst  certain  death,  with  weaned  wings  fkU  doon. 
For  want  of  peerch,  and  with  the  rest  do  drown. 

Sylv.  Du  Bartsu,  2d  daj,  1st  wr«L 

In  the  public  version  of  the  Bilile, 
the  fflede  and  kite  are  put  together, 
as  if  they  were  two  birds ;  but  tint 
is  an  error.  Deut,,  xiv,  13.  [Com- 
pare  the  following,  however.  J 

tHowbeit,  the  Saracens,  wliom  we  arc  ne\  cr  to  trjai 
either  for  our  friends  or  enemies,  raun^ing  up  nad 
downe  over  the  countrey,  what9oe>'cr  c:ime  in  tlie: 
way,  in  a  small  time  spoyled  and  destroyed,  like  natt 
ravenous  gledes  and  kites,  which  if  they  have  spied 
any  prey  from  ou  high,  quickly  in  their  night  sucek 
it  up,  or  if  they  seize  upon  it,  make  no  long  stay. 

Holland* s  Amniianus  MarceUxmu,  \9k 

^  GLEER.    A  jest,  or  scoff ;  from  glig, 
jest,  Saxon.     Whence  also  glee. 

Now  Where's  the  bastard's  braves,  and  Charles'! 
^eks?  Iflew.  r/,iu,i 

You  feare  such  wanton  gleeks,  and  ill  report. 
May  stop  great  states  that  thither  would  resort. 

Sir  J.  Harringt.  Eoigr^  lii.  S. 
Unto  whom  Lucilla  answered  with  this  gUeke. 

Eupk.,\ii 

To  give  the  gieek,  meant  to  pass  i 
jest  upon,  to  make  a  person  appetr 
ridiculous : 

Mus.  What  will  you  give  us  ?    Pet.  No  money,  on  v 
fuilh,  but  the  gleek.  Bom.  and  Jul.,  it,  5. 

To  give  the  minstrel,  which  follows, 
has  no  such  meaning.  Peter  onlj 
means,  *'I  will  call  you  minstrel,  and 
so  treat  you ;"  to  which  the  musiciin 
replies,  "Then  I  will  give  you  the 
serving  creature,*'  as  a  personal  ^^ 
tort  in  kind. 

By  manly  mart  to  purchase  prayve. 
And  give  his  foes  the  gleeke. 

Turberv.,  cited  by  Steereas. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken,  when  be 
gave  the  passage  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  as  an  example  o£  gleek,  in  the 
sense  of  music.  Glig  certainly  had 
that  sense,  and  the  derivative  glee 
retains  it.  when  we  speak  of  caiekt§ 
and  glees;  but  gleek  has  not  been 
found  so  used. 
To  GLEEK.     To  jest,  or  scoff  at. 

Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 

Midi,  ir.  Dr^  ffi,  1. 
1  have  seen  jou  gleeking  and  galling  at  thisfentleaiaa 
twice  or  thnce.  Bern,  fl  T,  L 

The  more  that  I  get  her.  ^He  more  she  doth  gMt  sm. 

Tom  Tgler  and  itis  W^,  1MB. 

GLEEK.  A  game  at  cards,  pliiyvd  by 
three  persons  with  44  cards,  each 
hand  having  12,  and  8  being  left  for 
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the  stock.  It  might  also  be  formed 
from  glig  ;  but  a  game  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  by  old  French 
writers  :  '*  Glic  est  un  jeu  des  ancieus ; 
selon  Villon  et  CoquUlard,  il  sign! fie 
bonlieiir,  hazard."  Diet,  du  Vievx 
Lang.  Francois,  It  is  mentioned  by 
Rabelais,  in  the  chapter  on  tlie  sports 
of  Gargantiia. 

It  was  reckoned  a  very  genttel  game 
in  Ben  Jonson's  time : 

Nor  play  with  OMtarmoDgen  at  mumchancc,  tray* 
trip, 

—  But  keep  the  gallant'«t  company  and  the  beat 

sraniRs  — 

—  GUek  and  primero.  Jlckem.,  v,  4. 

In  the  scene  whence  the  following 
passage  comes  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  mode  of  playing. 

Coiiif,  gentlemen,  what's  your  rame?  Vfhy  glerk; 
tiiai's  your  onlv  game.  GUek  let  it  be,  for  1  am 
IKTsmiuU'ii  1  shall  fftrrk  some  of  you— what  pAay  we? 
twelve  ptnctffUek  !  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  0.  rl.,  vii,  43. 

The  laws  of  the  game  are  given  at 
large  in  a  book  entitled  Wit's  Inter- 
preter. The  account  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here,  but  the  most  material 
parts  of  it  are  these.  The  players 
must  be  three,  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
the  deuces  and  trois  are  thrown  out 
of  the  pack  ;  each  person  has  twelve 
cards  dealt  to  him,  and  eight  are  left 
f(ir  the  stock  ;  seven  of  which  may  be 
bought  by  the  players,  the  eighth  is 
the  turn-up  card,  whicii  belongs  to 
the  dealer.  Tl»e  cards  liad  nick- 
names :  the  ace  of  trumps  being  called 
Tib,  the  knave  Tom,  and  the  four 
Tiddie ;  each  of  these  is  paid  for,  to 
him  who  holds  it,  by  the  two  others. 
There  are  other  prizes,  as  a  mourn ival 
(or  four)  of  any  card,  according  to  its 
value,  as  ace,  king,  &c. ;  a  gleek  (or 
three)  of  any  of  them  in  proportion. 
Whatever  the  prize  is,  three,  four,  six, 
or  eight  of  the  stake  is  paid  by  the  two 
other  players  to  the  holder  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, even  a  small  stake  might 
run  high ;  and  farthing,  halfpenny, 
or  penny  gleek,  were  common  among 
private  persons,  being  equivalent  to  so 
much  a  fish  at  other  games.  But  some 
would  not  play  less  than  sixpence, 
or  a  shilling ;  and  the  spendthrift  in 
the  above  comedy  will  not  condescend 
to  play  less  than  halfcrowus. 


Many  other  rules  are  given  respecting 
the  m>,  the  revie^  and  the  ruff^  which 
they  who  wish  to  know  must  be 
referred  to  the  book  above  cited ;  and, 
as  games  for  three  are  rather  scarce, 
it  might  be  thought  an  object  by  some 
to  revive  the  forgotten  game  of  gleek; 
which,  by  those  rules,  may  easily  be 
recovered.  See  Wit's  Interpreter, 
1662,  p.  365. 

To  gleek  appears  above  as  a  term  of 
play,  fur  gaining  a  decisive  advantage 
in  the  game.  To  he  gleek* d  m  wwdi 
also  for  the  contrary.  0.  PI.,  vii, 
44. 
A  GLEEK,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  term 
in  the  above  game,  meaning  three 
cards  of  a  sort,  as  three  aces,  three 
kings,  &c.  See  Wit's  Interpreter,  p. 
367,  where  it  is  added,  that  a  gleek  of 
aces  received  four  (of  the  stake)  each, 
of  kings  three,  queens  two,  and  knaves 
one,  from  the  other  two  players. 

But  ftnt 
Call  Armellina;  for  this  dav  we'll  celebrate 
A  gUek  of  marrintces :  Fanuulfo  uud  Flavia. 
Suipitia  and  myself,  and  I'rinculo 
WiUi  Armellitia.  Alhmtnuur,  0  Pi.,  vii.  334 

Tou  say  witiiiy,  gussip;  and  tlien^tore  Ift  a  proiestjico 
oat  against  him. — A  mournival  of  protests,  or  a  qUek 
at  least.    B.  Joms.  Staple  of  News,  Fourth  Intermean. 

A  mournival  was  four  cards  of  a  sort. 
See  MouiiNiVAL. 
GLERB.  Any  slimy,  ropy,  transparent 
matter,  like  the  white  of  an  eg^; 
properly  glair,  from  French.  As 
applied  to  an  egs:,  glair  is  still  in 
use.    [See  Glakb.] 

Let  mc  likewise  declare  my  facts  and  fall, 
And  eke  recite  what  meaues  this  sUmjgUre. 

Uxrr.fw  i/oj/.,  p.  106. 


I  knew  my  life  no  lonser  coald  abide. 

For  ntmniish  stench,  bloud,  poison,  slimy  al^r 

That  iu  his  [the  moniter's]  body  to  abundant 

/Ui..  p.  109. 

\To  GLEWE.  To  look  eagerly;  to 
stare. 

Who  gallopt  on,  and  flUvds  with  fell  regsrd^ 
Fronuuncinz  threates  and  termes  of  hye  diadaine. 

TurtertilWi  TragieaU  Tales,  1587 

GLIB.  A  large  tuft,  or  bush  of  hair, 
hanging  over  the  face,  and  worn  par- 
ticularly by  the  Irish.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  natural  head  of  hair,  com- 
pletely matted  together,  by  not  being 
ever  cut  or  combed.  Hence  it  was 
compared  to  a  thatch,  &c. 

Whom  when  the  saw  in  wretched  weedea  disgnix'd. 
With  heavy  glib  duforu'd,  and  meiKer  face. 

&»*«./'.  C.  IV,  viii,ia« 
Thviy  Ctlie  biih]  have  another  custmne  from  the 
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Scttliians.  that  is  the.  wenriufi^  of  mantles;  and  long 
^libhes,  wiiicli  is  a  tliicke  curled  hush  of  haire,  hang- 
ing d  j\rii?  over  their  tyc».  and  nionstrously  disguising 
them,  which  are  both  >cry  had  and  hurtful). 

Spensrr's  I'ieio  of  Ireland,  p.  365,  ed.  Todd. 
Proud  they  are  of  long  crisiicil  hushes  «if  hcare.  which 
they  temie  fflibs.  Uulhuh.  Hist,  of  Ird.,  D  4. 

It  appears  that  this  mode  was  also 
adopted  hy  women  in  Ireland  : 

The  Irish  princesse,  and  with  her  n  fifteen  others  moe. 

With  hanging  glyhhes  that  hid  their  necks  as  tynsel 

shadowing  snoe.    Warn.  Alb.  Eiigl.,  v.  26,  p.  127. 

Gainsford's  Glory  of  England  says, 
that  those  of  the  women  were  called 
glibbins.     See  Todd's  Jolmson. 

1  Like  mornings  riad 
In  griesl'd  frosts,  ere  plunip-cheek'd  Autume  had 
Shorn  the  glebs  golden  locks,  some  silver  hairs 
Mixt  with  ins  black  appeard. 

Chambfrlayne's  PAaronnida,  1659. 

To  GLIB.  To  castrate  ;  supposed  to  be 
from  makii)g  smooth,  which  is  the 
effect  of  that  operation  on  men. 

By  mine  honour 
I'll  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see 
To  bnng  false  generations:  thevare  coheirs, 
'  And  1  had  ratlicr ///lA  niyH(>U.  than  they 
Should  not  pnxlnee  tair  issues.       irhttfr's  Tale,  ii,  1. 
If  1  come  back,  let  me  be  qlihh^l. 

St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  hy  Shirley,  1640. 

To  glib  is  still  said  to  be  current  in 
some  counties  in  this  sense;  and,  in 
the  northern  counties,  to  lib.  See 
Lib. 
GLIDBERY.  Slippery;  from  glib, 
smooth,  slippery. 

l«ct  n  ho  will  elinilie  ambition's  glihhrry  rounds, 

And  leauc  upon  ilie  vulg}ir's  rotten  love, 

I'll  not  corneal  bini.       Jack  Untuis  Entert,,  sign.  B. 

Have  at  each  meal  an  orphan 
Serv'd  to  your  table,  or  h  oUhbrrif  heir. 
With  oil  his  lands  nic  ted  uito  a  mortgtige. 

Muse's  Lookitiij-claM,  O.  PI.,  ix,  206. 

tGLICERY.    Sleek;  smooth. 

To  walke  on  the  seas  specifies  to  a  man,  dehght,  hut 
to  a  woman  a  dissolute  life,  for  the  sea  is  like  a  har- 
lot, a  glicery  face,  and  a  broken  heart. 

Sainpson's  Vow  Breaker,  1636. 

GLIDE,  n.  a.,  seems,  in  the  following 
passage,  to  mean  distorted,  or  squint- 
ing: 

I  think  inch  speech  becomes  a  king  no  more  than 
glide  eyes  doth  his  face,  when  1  think  he  looks  on 
me  he  sees  me  not. 

The  Prince'*  Cabbala,^.  2, 12rao,  1715. 

To  GLIMPSE,  from  the  substantive, 
glimpse.     To  shine  or  flash  suddenly. 

Whose  glittcrinE  gitc  so  glimsed  in  mine  eies, 
As  yet  I  note  what  proper  hew  it  bare. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  Y  7,  b. 
And  little  elow-veoTme^gUmpsing  in  the  dark. 

Itobert  B.  qf  HuHtmgtoH's  Death,  1601,  E  1. 

fTo  GLISTER.     To  shine ;  to  glitter. 

Whose  Teitae,  Tsliiaonce,  and  worthie  ezploites  doe 
glister  emongst  the  multitude  as  the  sunne  beames 
doe  upon  the  cirauet  of  the  vearth. 

Bicke,  his  Faretosttto  MilUarie  Pr<ffessum,  1S81. 

fGLIWERING.     Glittering. 

Theyr  crownea  gljfverynge  bryght  sad  oryaatly. 

BMrOait*  FHfU  Bgt!o§,  a.  d. 


To  GLOAT,  or  GLOTE.  To  look  very 
intently,  with  affection  or  desire; 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  gloar, 
which  meant  the  same.  See  Todd. 
To  gloar  is  still  Scotch. 

And  with  her  gloomy  eves 
To  glote  upon  those  stars  to  us  that  never  ri«e. 

Drayt.  Polyoib.^  xxvi,  p.  117* 

It  is,  however,  still  in  use. 
fGLOlilRD,    or    GLOWBIRD.       The 
glow-worm. 

Globerde  a  five,  ung  ver  que  reluit  de  nuyt. 

Pals-jren. 
Ver  ou  mousche  luisante  de  nuit  A  glowhiri:  « 
glowewornie,  or  lightworme  yomtHcUtur, 

GLODE.  Supposed  to  be  put  as  the 
preterite  of  glide ,  in  the  following 
passage  of  Spen.ser  : 

On  whom  remounting,  fiercely  forth  he  rode. 
Like  sparkes  ot  fire  that  from  the  andnll  glode. 

F.  Q..  IV.  ;v.  ^ 

For  this  use  Warton  finds  undoubted 
authority  in  Chaucer  and  in  Gower. 
See  Observ.  on  the  F.  Q.,  vol.  i,  p. 
259.  The  interpretation  is  the  more 
certain,  because  Spenser  copied  the 
simile,  as  well  as  the  word,  from 
Chaucer : 

His  goode  stcde  he  nl  bestnHle, 
And  forth  upon  his  way  he  t/lokf. 
As  sparckle  out  ul'brond. 

Sir  r It  Of. as,  V.  34lft 

Upton  hns  strangely  quoted  it : 

And  forth  upon  his  n  ay  he  rode. 

Which  conceals  the  most  convincing 
part  of  the  citation.  Chaucer  has  the 
word  also  in  the  Squieres  Tale,  ▼. 
10707. 
A  GLODE,  probably  an  error  of  the 
press,  for  glade,  in  the  following 
pa<sage : 

Bless  me,  what  thing  is  this  ?  two  pinnacles 
Upon  her  pate !  is't  not  a  glodt  to  catch  woodcocks? 

B.  ^  Fl.  Wildgoose  Chase,  t,  4 

Or  glode  might  be  a  provincial  pro* 
nunciation  of  glade.     See  Glade. 
To  GLOOM,  V.  n.        To  look  gloomy, 
melancholy,  or  sullen. 

If  either  he  gaspetli  or  gloometk. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  1581 

Also  V,  o.  to  make  gloomy. 
Todd  quotes  from  Young, 

A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ny. 

Night  7iL,K^ 

Hence  the  participle  gloaming^  for 
gloomy  or  lowering,  which  is  the 
original^and  probably  the  true  reading 
in  the  following  passage : 

A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings. 
The  urn  for  mrow  will  not  shew  his  head. 

Romeo  and  JmL,  t.Iw 
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His  glistering  armor  made 
A  111  tie  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

5jP«w.  F.  q.,  I,  i,  14. 
Wliat  devill,  n  oman,  pliicke  up  your  hart,  and  leve  of 
al  this  yloming.  Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  Fl.,  ii,  48. 

Whereas  before  ye  satte  all  heavie  and  ghmmyng. 

Ckaloncr'i  Mor'ue  Ehc,  A  1. 

GLORIOUS.  Vain,  boastful.  Glorioaus, 
Latin.  This  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  has  become  obsolete ;  Dr.  John- 
son cites  Lord  Bacon  for  it. 

Thou  shalt  have  strokes,  and  strokes,  thou  glorious 

man, 
Till  thou  breath'st  thinner  air  than  that  thon  talk'st. 
B.  /•  Fl.  UoHfst  MaH*s  Fortune,  act  iv,  p.  440. 
Tliy  tears 
Express'd  in  sorrow  for  the  much  I  suffer, 
halorious  insultation,  and  no  sign 
Of  pitv  in  thee.  Massing.  Unnat.  C<mh.,  iv,  1. 

GLOUCESTER'S  LISTENING  WALL. 
A  wall  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Gloucester,  famous  for  the  same  pro- 
perty as  the  whispering  gallery  at 
St.  Paul's,  but  probably  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  celebrity  of  the  latter, 
since  the  existence  of  the  new  church. 
Camden  thus  speaks  of  it :  **  Beyond 
the  quire,  in  an  arch  of  the  church, 
there  is  a  wall,  built  with  so  great 
artifice  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
with  corners,  that  if  one  whisper  very 
low  at  one  end,  and  another  lay  his 
ear  to  the  other  end,  he  may  easily 
hear  every  syllable  distinct."  Vol. 
i,  p.  275,  ed.  1722. 

That  you  may  know  each  whisper  from  Prester  John 
Against  the  wind,  as  fresh  as  'twere  deliver'd 
Through  a  trunk  or  Gloucester's  lisVning  wall. 

Album4uar,  0.  Fl.,  vii,  141. 

In    a     modern    description    of   the 
cathedral,  I  find  this  account : 

The  renowned  whispering  place  is  a  long  gallery, 
extending  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the  other, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon.  If  a  person  whisper 
at  one  side,  every  syllable  may  be  heaid  distinctly  on 
the  other  side,  though  the  puss«ige  is  open  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a 
door  and  window.  In  the  middle  of  the  whispering 
place  are  these  verses : 

Doubt  not  but  God  who  sits  on  lugh 

Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear; 
When  a  dead  wall,  thus  cunningly. 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

Historical  Descr.,  pnbl.  1810. 

A  view  of  part  of  its  exterior  may  be 
seen  in  Storer  s  History  and  Anti- 
qnitieB  of  Cathedral  Churches,  vol.  ii, 
Gloucest.,  pi.  1. 
GLOVE.  While  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
lasted,  the  glove  oi  a  lady  worn  in  the 
helmet,  as  a  favour,  was  a  very  honor- 
able token ;  and  much  of  the  wearer's 
success  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  yirtue  of  the  lady :  whence 


the  following  boast  of  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, which  his  father  remarks  if 
"as  dissolute  as  desperate:" 

His  answer  was,  he  would  unto  the  stews, 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glote. 
And  wear  it  ns  ii  favour-,  and  wiih  tliat 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  cUullenger. 

Rich.  Jl,  V,  3. 

At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  nccordinji: 
to  Drayton,  all  the  noble  youth  were 
distinguished  by  such  tokens : 

One  wore  his  mistress'  jjaiter,  one  her  'jhjcr. 

And  he  a  lock  ot  his  dear  ludy's  liair. 
And  he  her  colours  whom  he  must  did  love ; 

There  was  not  one  but  did  soiuu  favour  wear. 

Vol.  i,  p.  16. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  same  account  in 
sober  history : 

One  part  had  their  plumes  at  whvt,  another  hadde 
them  at  redde,  and  tne  thyrde  liad  them  of  several 
colours.  One  ware  on  his  headpiece  his  ladies  sieve, 
and  another  bare  on  hys  helnie  ilic  glove  of  his  dear- 
lyngc.  IhdVs  Chron.,  Hen.  IV. 

In  peaceful  intt  rcoiiise  they  were  worn 
in  the  hat : 

O  FhiUp,  wert  thou  alive  to  see  this  alteration,  thy 
men  tum'd  to  women,  thy  soldiers  to  lovers,  ijloees 
worn  in  velset  caps,  instead  of  plumes  in  griven  liel- 
mets,  thou  wouldst  either  die,  &c. 

Alex,  if-  Campaspe,  0.  PI.,  ii,  131. 

Lyly,  as  was  usual,  here  attributes 
the  manners  of  his  own  times  to 
others  which  had  no  notion  of  them. 
In  the  decline  of  this  fashion,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  coxcombical  and 
dissolute  servants : 

What  hast  thou  been? — a  serving  man,  pi-oud  in 
heart  and  mind ;  that  curl'd  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in 
my  cap,  &c.  Lear,  iii,  4. 

He  who  claimed  a  glove  thus  worn, 
must  fight  for  it,  which  was  equivalent 
to  fighting  for  the  lady :  whence  tiiey 
were  sometimes  worn  as  a  mere  token 
of  challenge : 

K.  Hen  Give  me  any  ^age  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet;  then,  if  ever  thou  dar'st  acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel.  ^.  Here's  my^M, 
give  me  another  of  thine.  K.  Hen^  Tliere.  IF.  This 
will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  it  ever  thou  come  to  me 
and  say,  after  to-morrow,  this  is  mv  gloee,  I  will  take 
thee  a  box  on  the  eur.  K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see 
it,  I  will  challenge  it  IF.  Tliou  durst  as  well  be 
hang'd.  •  Hen.  V,  iv,  1. 

By  the  use  the  king  afterwards  makes 
of  it,  we  see  that  a  glove  might  alstf) 
be  a  token  of  enmity  to  him  from 
whom  it  was  taken. 

When  Alenfun  and  myself  were  down  together,  I 
pluck'd  this  glove  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge 
this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alenfon,  and  an  enemy  to  our 
person.    If  thou  encounter  any  such,  apprehend  him. 

/*ii.,  iv,7. 

Welford,  in  the  Scornful  Lady,  re- 
fusing to  wear  Abigail's  glove  as  a 
favour,  tells  us,  incidentally,  the  com- 
mon price  of  gloves  at  that  time. 
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which  is  higher  thau  one  might  have 
supposed : 

If  it  have  none  of  tliete,  and  prove  no  more 

But  a  bare plove  of  balf-a-croun  a  pair, 

Twill  be  but  half  a  courteay,  1  wear  two  always. 

Act  ill,  8C.  1. 

Gloves  were  often  nicely  perfumed. 
Autolycus  offers  for  sale 

Ghves  aa  sweet  as  dnmask  roses.       Wtht.  TaU,  iv,  3. 

And  Mopsa  soon  after  claims  such  a 
pair,  as  a  promise  from  her  lover. 
The  continnator  uf  Stowe  tell  us  that 
"The  queene  [Ehzaheth]  had  a  payre 
of  perfumed  g  loves ,   trimmed    on  lie 
with  foure  tuftes  or  roses  of  culler* d 
silke.   The  queene  took  such  pleasure 
in  those  gloves,  that  she  was  pictured 
with  tliose  gloves  upon  her  hands." 
p.  868.     When  the  queen   went  to 
Camhridge,  in   1.5/8,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor **  presented  a  paire  of  ghves, 
perfumed,  and  garnished  with   em- 
broiderie  and    goldsroithes   wourke, 
price  Ixs." — "ft  fortuned  that  the 
paper  in  which  the  gloves  were  folded 
to  open  ;  and  hirmajestie,  hehoulding 
the  beautie  of  the  said  gloves,  a»  in 
great  admiration,  and  in  token  of  hir 
thankfull   acceptation   of  the   same, 
held  up  one  of  her  hands,  and  then 
smelling  unto  them,  putt  them  half 
waie  upon  hir  hands."    Nich.  Progr, 
of  Eliz.t  vol.  ii,  an.  1578.     Gloves  of 
proportionable  value  were  presented 
to  her  principal  courtiers.     Mr.  War- 
ton  adds,  that,  in  the  year  1631,  a 
charge  occurs  in  the  bursar*s  book  of 
Tiin.  Coll.,  Oxford,  ** pro  fumigandis 
ehirotheciSi^  for  perfuming  gloves.   It 
appears  from  the  same  passage,  that 
fine  perfumes  were  then   but  newly 
made  in   England,  and  that  the  sort 
which  perfumed  the  queen's  gloves 
was  long  called  the  Erie  of  Oxford's 
perfume ;  because  Edward  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  had  brought  it,  with  other 
refinements,  from  Italy.     This  was  in 
the  15th  of  Elizabeth.' 


One  irives  to  mt  oerfumed  gloves, 

lie  can  buy 
live  where  I  will  I  have  the  loves 


llie  best  that  lie  can  buy  mc, 


Of  all  that  do  come  nieh  me. 
A  Fay  re  Foriioufor  a  nyre  Jleude,  Standi 
Ballads,  edit.  1810.  vol.  i,  p.  37. 

The  following  lines  on  a  perfumed 
plave,  may  be  added  to  the  noticefl  of 
the  prmsiice : 


TIiou  more  than  nost  swe«t  ^2o*# 
Uuio  my  most  sweet  love, 
Suffer  iiie  to  store  with  kisses 
This  empty  lodzintr,  tliat  uow  miaoes 
The  pure  rosie  hand  that  ware  thee. 
Whiter  than  the  kid  that  bare  thee. 
Thou  art  sol\,  but  that  was  softer, 
Cupid's  self  hath  kisi  it  «ifter 
Than  ere  \w  did  his  iiiuther's  doves. 
Supposing  her  the  queen  of  loves 
That  was  thy  mistress,  best  of  glores  1 

Wtlls  InUrfr.,  p.  Sit 

fGLOVE.  A  bribe  was  sometimes  so 
called,  because  it  used  to  be  offered  in 
a  glove.  In  the  following  lines  a  glove 
(if  not  a  misprint  for  dove),  is  oddly 
spoken  of'ns  the  symbol  of  gentleness. 

Call  him  pigsny,  chicken,  and  bve, 
He'I  be  as  gentle  as  a  i/love, 
He'l  soon  be  padfy'd  by  comng : 
Whilst  he  said  this,  he  fill'd  a  n<^Kin. 

Homer  out  Mod*,  166S. 

To.  GLOUT.  To  look  pouting  or  sullen ; 
said  to  be  from  gloa,  to  behold,  Goth. 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes 
for  gloat,  which  is  of  the  same  origin. 
Examples  have  been  found  of  its  use 
as  late  as  Milton  and  Garth  ;  vet  it  is 
a  word  scarcely  known  at  presietit. 
See  Todd  in  loc. 

fGLOUT.     A  sullen  look  ;  a  frow  n. 

First  cniiie  the  piiets  of  ench  land,  and  tooke 
Their  place  in  order,  learned  Vii^ill  struck 
In  tur  the  first,  Ben  Johnson  cast  a  glont. 
And  Kworea  imghtv  oath  hee'd  pluck  him  out. 

Copie  of  a  Letter,  ^rc,  4to,  16  H. 

To  GLOZE.  To  interpret,  or  put  con- 
struction upon  anything ;  from  glose, 
a  comment,  French.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  in  this  sense  it  should  be 
written  gloss;  but  he  wns  mistaken. 
Chaucer  uses  to  gloze,  for  to  interpret, 
and  both  words  are  genuine  ;  the  one 
derived  from  the  French  glose,  the 
other  from  the  low  Latin  glossa. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  SaUque  land. 
Which  Saliqne  land  the  French  unjustly  glme 
To  lui  the  realm  of  Fnince.  Hen.  f,  \,  S. 

And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand. 
Have  gloz'd  but  superficially.  Tro.  ^  Cr.,  ii,  3. 

Here  is  a  matter  worthy  glatsynffe. 

Of  Gammer  Gurton's  uerdle  losinga. 

GaMttter  Gurton,  O.  PI.,  ii.  28^ 

Also  to  flatter.  It  seems  to  me«  that 
this  sense  may  be  deduced  from  the 
other.  Comments  are  usually  made 
in  a  flattering  style,  extolling  the 
merits,  and  extenuating  the  faults  of 
the  author.  Skinner,  however,  derives 
it  from  glesan,  Saxon  ;  and  Lye  from 
gUssen,  Icelandic. 

Why  thus  it  shall  bacoBe 
Higii-witttd  Tamon  to  glou  with  lUL 

m.Jmdr„tf,^ 
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He  that  no  more  onut  mt,  in  li8t«>u*d  more 
Tiian  he  whom  yonth  and  ease  have  tatught  to  gUue. 

mch  11.  ii,  1.-419  b. 
For  weU  he  eovld  hit  glomng  speachrs  Crime 
To  inch  vain  asei  Uiat  him  beat  becanif . 

Spnu.  F.  q..  III.  viii,  14. 

"^ffhxxm  gloang  Jono,  'ninst  iier  niinde.  with  cott  did 

entertaine.  Warner's  Mb.  En/fl.,  1,  5,  p.  17. 

This  word  was  used  by  Milton,  and 
even  later. 

tl  glou  not>  Ije  not,  thee  when  I  npninud : 
None  more  deaerveth,  less  deaireth  lauil. 

Otrrn's  Bpigrams,  1077. 
tEvery  smooth  tale  is  not  to  be  bi-lfeveiT;  und  every 
glosing  tongue  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

SmtJCs  Sermons,  1G09. 

6L0ZE,  8.  An  interpretation ;  prupcrly 
glo99y  from  fflossa. 

Now  to  plain  dealing;,  lay  these  gtozes  by. 

Love's  L.  L.y  iv,  3. 
Now  a  vengeance  of  his  new  noee. 
For  bringing  in  nny  suclie  unaccustom'd  ghne 

New  Custome,  0.  PI.,  i.  258. 

Also  flattery,  in  this  sense,  from  fflesan, 
Saxon.  Mr.  Todd  calls  it  one  of  our 
oldest  words. 

And  ill  extolling  their  beauties,  they  give  more  credite 
to  their  own  glasses  than  men's  gloses. 

Eupk.  /•  his  Engl,  p.  75. 

fGLUM.     Sullen. 

And  not  .\tliei)s  only,  but  so  austere  and  glum  a  gene- 
ration lis  thusc  of  Spnrta. 

Rynxer  on  Tragedies,  1078,  p.  3. 
But  or  the  course  was  set.  tjrnic  vkare  away  apiice, 
And  Boreas  bn-th  was  bbicko,  and  glMMuiish  chill : 
Which  caused  me  lo  seekc  u  M'arnier  phice, 
Uiidmieatli  a  rocke,  on  the  other  side  the  hill. 

Golden  Mirronr,  1589. 

To  GLUT.  To  swallow.  Englautir, 
French. 

Tliou;ih  ev'ry  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 

And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.  Temp.,  i,  1. 

Milton  also  \itL% gluttedy  for  swallowed. 
See    Johnson.       In    modern    usage, 
satiety  is  alway.^  implied  in  glutting. 
To  GNARL.    To  snarl ;  gni/rran,  Saxon. 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less puu'r  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Kck.  II,  \,  3. 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 

2  Hen.  FI,  iii,  1. 

GNARLED.  Knotted.  Chaucer  uses 
guar  re  for  a  hard  knot  i  applying  it 
metaphorically  in  his  description  of 
the  miller. 

He  waa  short  shalder*d,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre. 

Prol.  to>C.  T.,  661. 
Thou  rather  with  tliy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
Sjplit'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Tlian  the  soft  myrtle.  Mems.for  Ileas.,  ii,  3. 

A  kindred  word,  gnarly,  is  cited  from 
an  old  play,  entitled  Antonio*s  Re- 
venge, printed  in  1602: 

1MI,  by  degrees,  the  toagh  and  gneuig  trunk 
Be  riv'd  in  sunder. 

To  GNARRE.  To  snarl,  or  growl;  of 
the  same  origin  aa  sparl. 

At  them  he  gau  to  reare  his  bristles  strong. 

And  felly  gnarre.  Spmt.  F.  Q.»  I,  t,  84. 


Hot  sparks  and  smells,  that  man  and  beast  would 

Cooke, 
The  gnarring  porter  durst  not  wliine  for  dnubt. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  Iv,  8. 

Cerberus  is  the  object  of  description 
in  both  these  passages. 

tAnd  such  as  those  will  in  their  kennels  lye. 
And  gnar  and  snarle,  and  vrumble  secretly, 
But  with  full  mouth  they  uare  not  burke  or  bite. 

Taylor's  ff'orkes,  163a 

GNAT,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  qtiasi 
wretch,  or  insect! 

Like  a  gnttefuU  gnat,  he  will  recommend  your  bounty 
to  his  succeeding  post>boy.  Clitus's  Whltuz.,  p.  118. 
Wliicli  visitation  they  (poore  gnats)  niav  property 
teaniie  a  plague.  ihid.,  p.  124. 

tGNAT.SNAP.  A  bird,  called  also  the 
fio:-pecker. 

'llic  \\\i\c  gnat-snap  (worthy  princes  boords). 
And  the  ^'Veene  paiTat,  fainer  of  our  words. 
Wait  oil  the  plioenix,  and  admire  her  tunes. 
And  j(iuc  iheuiselves  in  her  blew-golden  plumes. 

l)H  Bartas. 

A  GNOFFB.  A  churl,  or  brutish  per- 
son. Coles  has  '* gnoff,  inurhanus." 
See  also  Kersey's  and  Bailey's  Diet. 
Chaucer  uses  it;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
in  Ilia  Glossary,  quotes  Urry  as  ex- 
plaining it,  "an  old  cuff,  a  miser;'* 
but  adds,  *'  I  know  not  upon  what 
autlioritv."  Skinner  has  it  in  his 
older  Glossary,  *'  Gnoff,  exp.  avarus, 
credo  ab  A.  S.  gnafan,  rodere,  qui  so. 
pree  avaritia  etiam  ossa  ipsa,  instar 
canuin,  arrodit." 

There  on  a  bl<»rke  inv  head  was  s'rirkcn  off. 
As  Bap  isl's  head  for  llerod.  bliKMlv  ij'tuffe. 

Mirror  for  May.,  p.  428. 

Two  ancient  examples  are  cited  in  a 
comment  on  the  Miller's  Tale  o' 
Chancer,  published  in  London,  ii 
1665,  ]2uio,  which  Mr.  Todd  has  in- 
serted in  his  Illustrations  of  Chaucer, 
p.  260. 
GOADE,  or  GOURDE.  A  name  for  a 
sort  of  false  dice. 

Faith,  my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  I  have  learned 
but  three  sorts,  the  goade,  the  Folham,  and  the  attm- 
kater-tre.  ifoM.  D'OAm,  F8. 

See  Gourd. 

fGOADS.     Men  who  stood  by  horse* 
dealers  at  fairs  to  run  up  the  prices 
by  fictitious  biddings,  &c.     Dekker* 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light t  1620. 

fGO-BY-GROUND.  A  diminutive  pcj. 
son. 

A  channon  of  Toledo,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very  lowe 
and  slender  stature,  sooffingly  ask'd  a  poore  frier  that 
had  but  one  eye,  what  he  us'd  to  pray  for  at  Gods 
hand,  afHrmingthatit  were  right  neeessorie  he  pray'd 
unto  him  for  another  eye.  Indeede  sir  (answered  the 
fryer)  I  had  need  have  two  eyes,  to  disceme  so  pettit 
a  goe^g-ground  as  you. 

O^'s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Faneitit  lAlA 
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GO  BY,  JERONIMO.  An  expression 
made  almost  proverbial,  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  con  temporary  writers.  It  was 
originally  in  Kyd's  play  called  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  a  sequel 
to  that  called  the  First  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo ;  and  was  the  common  subject 
of  ridicule  to  all  the  poets  of  the  time. 
In  the  original  tliese  words  are  spoken 
by  Hifronimo,  or  Jeronimo,  to  him- 
self* Finding  his  application  to  the 
king  improper  at  the  moment,  he 
says, 

Hieronimo,  beware;  go  by,  go  bi/. 

See  0.  PL,  iii,  190. 

Shakespeare  has  ridiculed  it  in  the 

induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

"Ho,  not  a  denier:  Oo  by,  Jeronimy.    Ind.,  sc.  1. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  ridicule,  calls  the  play 
itself  1)V  that  name: 

• 

What  inu  luMik  li:t\e  you  tlicre'r  what!  Ooe  by, 
JlieiOHtfiiio  .'—1,  (lid  you  ever  see  it  acted  ?  is't  not  wdU 
pen'd?— Well  pen'd?  1  would  faine  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  ])en  such  another  play  as  that  was. 

Every  Man  in  his  H.^  i,  &• 

Many  other  pa^^sages  from  the  same 
play  are  there  produced.  In  another 
drama  also  we  find  : 

But  if  I  were  as  you,  I'dc  cry  "  Go  bv,  Jeronimo,  go  iy." 

Shoemaker's' Holiday,  1610.  C  b. 

To  satisfy  curiosity  to  the  utmost, 
both  parts  are  republished  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays. 

fGOD-A-MERCY. 

Dick.  Heyday!  say'st  thou  me  so  Kate?  God-a-merey 
for  that  girl,  by  the  mass,  and  that  word  shall  cost 
Die  the  best  fairing  in  the  pedlcr's  park. 

Nncrst  Acadevty  of  CoMplimentt. 
A  taylor  is  n  thief,  u  ^eijtant  is  worse. 
Who  here  lies  dead,  god-a-mnssv  horsr. 

intti  Recreations,  1654. 

tGO-DOWN.     A  draught.  \ 

At  thrte  go-dinans  Dick  doffs  me  off  a  oot. 
The  English  gutter's  Latiue  for  his  throat. 

mua  Recreations,  1654. 
We  have  frolick  rounds, 
We  have  merry  go-dovns. 
Yet  nothing  is  done  at  random.  Ibid. 

GOD  ILD,  or  DILD  YOU.  Corrupt 
forms  of  speech,  commonly  u?ed  in- 
stead of  "God  yield,  or  give  you, 
some  advantage.''     See  Yield. 

How  do  vou,  sir?  you  are  very  well  met;  God  *ildyou 
for  your  last  company ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see  ^on. 

As  you  like  U,  iii,  3. 

Also  Ibid.,  V,  4. 

In  Hamlet  it  is  printed  God  Held  you, 
in  the  modern  editions ;  but  the  old 
quarto  has  yood  dild  you.  HamL, 
iv,  5.  So  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle: 
"Marry    God  dild  you,   dainty  my 


dear.''  ii,  2.  Shakesp.,  Suppl.,  ii, 
295.     And  Gammer  Gurton, 

God  dylde  you,  master  mine.         O.  Pi.,  ii,  61 

Sylvester  has  it,  very  remarkably : 

Your  painted  cheekes  and  eies. 
His  rake  is  dough,  God  dild  you,  hee  will  none, 
Hce  leaves  his  sute,  and  thus  hee  aaith  anon 

Vu  Bart.,  B.  iv.  The  Decay. 

But  the  phrase  is  often  rightly  spelt 
also.  In  the  following  passage  the 
modern  editions  give  it  at  length ;  bat 
the  folios  of  1623  and  1632  have 
God-eyld : 

Herein  I  teach  von 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield %s  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.  Macb.,  i,  & 

Dr.  Johnson  supposed  eyld  might  be 
a  corruption  of  shield ;  but  erro- 
neously, as  yield  is  often  found  at 
length .     We  have  it  here  also  : 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  aods  yield  you  for  it.  j^nt.  4-  CI,  iv,  t 

God  yelde  you,  Esau,  with  all  my  stomach. 

Jacob  /-  Esan,  1568. 
SjT,  quoth  Guy.  Go<i  yeelde  it  you. 
Of  this  great  gift  you  >ri\  e  me  now. 

bir  Guy  of  If'anc.,  bl.  1..  A  a  L 
God  yeeld  yon.  sir,  said  the  deafc  nmn,  1  will  walks 
after  the  rest.        Summary  on  Du  Bartas,  sig^.  *  3  b. 

Chaucer  has  it  too,  Soinpnour's  Talc, 
V.  n^9. 
GOD  PAYS.  A  profane,  though  cant- 
ing expression,  much  used  at  one 
time  by  disbanded  soldiers  and  others, 
who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  live 
upon  the  puhlic  charity.  Ben  Jonson't 
12th  Epigram  gives  a  full  detail  of  the 
practice,  as  employed  by  one  whom 
he  calls  lieutenant  Sliift,  who,  on 
every  occasion,  puts  oflf  his  creditors 
with  this  phrase : 

To  every  cause  he  meets,  this  voice  he  brays. 
His  onlv  answer  is  to  all,  God  pays. 

So  also  in  his  Masque  of  Owls  : 

Whom  siure  tlu-y  have  stript  away, 
And  lert  him  God  to  pay. 

It  occJirs  also,  as  Mr.  Gittbrd  has 
shown,  ill  another  old  play : 

But  theie  be  some  that  bear  n  soldier's  form, 
That  swear  bv  him  they  never  think  upon; 
Go  s\va};geriug  up  and  down,  from  house  to  house, 
Cryiuif.  God  pays.  Lond.  Prodigal,  ii,  1 

For  this  play,  of  which  Mr.  Malone 
justly  says,  that  one  knows  not  which 
most  to  admire,  the  impudence  of  the 
printer  in  affixing  Shakespeare's  name 
to  it,  or  the  poet*s  negligence,  in 
suffering  such  a  piece  to  be  imputed 
to  him,  see  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  449,  &c. 

triiese  feather'd  (idlers  sing,  and  leape,  and  pUr. 
The  begger  takes  delight,  and  Ood  doth  pay. 

taiylor's  Worku,  ISSOl 
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tGOD-SPEED. 

lie  slit  her  nose  by  this  light,  and  she  were  ten  ladies  ; 
twns  not  for  nothing  my  husband  said  hee  should 
meete  her  this  eveninc;  at  Adonis  chappell ;  but  and 
I  come  to  the  God-need  on't,  lie  tell  em  on't  sound! v. 

lU  ofGulU,  1633. 

tGOD-THANK  YOU. 

But  we  had  spun  out  our  longest  period  of  time,  and 
so  with  many  many  God  thanke  hen,  we  bad  our  good 
cheap  hostesse  adiew.  MS.  Zanji/.,  213. 

GfOD  TOFORE,  or  GOD  BEFORE; 
that  is,  God  going  before,  assisting, 
guiding,  or  favouring.  See  Tofore. 
In  Chaucer  it  is  in  the  older  forna, 
God  toforne.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  7294. 
Tr.  ^  Cress.,  i,  1 060. 

Else,  God  tofore,  myself  may  live  to  see 
His  tired  corse  lie  toiling  in  his  blood. 

Cornelia,  O.  PI.,  u.  268. 

God  be/ore  is  twice  in  Shakespeare's 
Hen.  V : 

For,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  dauphin  at  his  father's  door,     i,  3. 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on.        iii,  6. 

So  here,  in  a  still  fuller  form  : 

For  m  my  skill  liis  sound  recoverie  lies. 
Doubt  not  thereof,  if  settina  God  before. 

Mirr.for  Magitt.,  p.  543. 

GOD  YOU  GOOD  MORROW,  for  God 
give  you  a  good  morrow.  An  elliptical 
form. 

By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  with  all  my  heart  to  jaa, 
and  God  you  good  morrow.      B.  Jotu.  Mart.  Ikir,  i,  4. 

So  it  is  in  the  folio  of  1640.  Whaliey's 
edition  has  merely  ''give  you  good 
morrow." 
GODDARD.  A  kind  of  cup,  or  goblet, 
made  with  a  cover  or  otherwise.  In 
the  Introductio  in  Actum  secundum, 
subjoined  to  Tancred  and  Gismunda, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the 
dumb  show  preceding  each  act,  we 
find  this  description : 

Lucrece  entered,  attended  by  a  maiden  of  honour  with 
a  covertd^oddard  of  gold,  and,  drawing  the  curtains, 
she  offereth  unto  Gismunda  to  taste  thereof. 

0.  Fl.,  ii,  230. 

So  also : 

A  goddard,  or  an  anniversary  spice-bowl. 
Drank  off  by  tli'  gossips. 

6aylon*t  Festiv.  Notes,  iv,  5,  p.  195. 

I  find  no  certain  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.  Godard,  according  to 
Camden,  means  godly  the  cup;  and 
appears  to  have  been  achristening  cup. 
[The  goddard  was  a  small  earthenware 
cup  or  tankard,  in  earlier  times  called  a 
godet.  Among  the  stores  for  the 
king's  ship.  The  George,  in  1345,  is 
an  entry  for  nine  godettes,  called 
''flegghes/'  ys,   ii)</. ;   and    a   large 


godett  for  the  king,  xij(/.  Stowe, 
speaking  of  "Mount  Goddard-street, 
in  Ivie-lane,"  says,  "it  was  so  called 
of  the  tippling  there;  and  the  god* 
dards  mounting  from  the  tappe  to  the 
table,  from  the  table  to  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  over  the  head."] 
GOD-FATHER.  The  twelve  men  on  a 
jury  appear  to  have  been,  jocularly 
and  commonly,  called  the  godfathers 
of  the  prisoner. 

Not  I, 
If  you  be  such  a  one.  sir,  1  will  leave  you 
To  your  god-fatker»  in  law.    Let  twdve  men  work. 

B.  Jon$.  DenPs  an  Ms,  v,  5. 

I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted  to  the  jail,  and  have  his 
twelve  ffodrathers,  mxxI  men  and  true,  condemn  him  to 
the  gallows.  Muses'  Looking-glass,  O.  Fl..  it,  251. 

This  plirnsc  being  already  current, 
makes  the  well-known  sarcasm  of 
Gratiano  more  natural  and  easy : 

In  christ'ning  thou  sIihU  have  two  godfathers. 

Hud  1  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more. 

To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

Mereh.  Ven.^  iv,  1. 

The  impropriety  of  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  n  Venetian,  who  knew 
nothing  of  juries,  was  not  then  re- 
garded. 
fGODGE.  Apparently  n  contraction 
for,  or  corruption  of,  God  give. 

Godge  you  god  morrow,  sir.         Chapman's  May  Day. 

fGODHOOD.     For  godhead. 

Pup.  Woodst  thou  have  god  hood  f 
I  will  translate  this  beauty  to  the  spheres, 
Where  thou  shalt  shine  the  brightest  sinr  in  heaven. 

Jleywood's  Silver  Age,  1613. 

GOD-PHERE.  A  godfather;  literally 
a  godly  companion,  from  God  and 
fere. 

My  god^here  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv,  1. 

I  do  not  recollect  another  example. 
GOD'S  BLESSING.  "To  go  out  of 
God's  blessing  into  the  warm  sun," 
was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  quitting  a 
better  for  a  worse  situation.  Ray  has 
it,  among  proverbial  phrases,  *Out 
of  GocTs  blessing  into  the  warm  sun,** 
to  which  he  gives  as  equivalent,  **Ab 
equis  ad  asinos,*'  p.  192.  Howell 
also  has  it,  Engl.  Proverbs,  p.  5, 
col.  n,  and  explains  it,  *'from  good 
to  worse." 

Pray  God  thev  bring  us  not,  when  all  is  done, 
Ont  of  God's  blessing  into  this  warm  sun. 

Harringt.  Epig.,  ii,  56 

The  proverb  is  reversed  here : 

Therefore  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  advice,  and  proaecui 


tliine  Qwnt  dclmi.inHlBin,  (»o«  itall  ei««r  out  of  t 

I  believe  Dr.  Jobnson  was  right  in 
supposing  that  an  nlliision  tn  this 
Bayintc  war  meRut  in  Hamlel,  when 
the  King  says  to  liim. 

To  which  he  aniwers. 

No,  injr  lofd,  I  .m  («  muei  i'  lU  "°^^,   .  ^ 

MmniDff,  I  am  nnforluntte,  unblesseJ, 
out  of  God's  blessing. 
GOD'S  DYNES.     A  corrupt  oath,  the 
origin  of  which  ii  obscure,  and  not 
worth  inquiring. 


+GOD'S  GOOD.    A  blessinfioii  a  meal  ? 

Lot  lie  o»ke  hct  tli>  jibjiition,  and  111*  >liiBiblei  ilij 
■pollwunM  ihopi  hM  IliHt  for  ircrj  qiwlnio  uiU 
uLe  «  rectipi.  und  cmooi  iiuLt  l^co  itnlej,  ani™ 
Goku  lifu  )ii>  CialimaJ.  iIihII  b«  ture  to  iiuilit  the 

tGOD'S  KtCHEL,  ».  e.,  God\  cake. 

OoJi  k'cirl  II  cnte   V'fl  ,•«  gnS-cliilllren  "'  '''Jl' 

•fGOD'S  HARK.  A  msrk  placed  on 
houses  as  n  sign  of  the  presence  of 
the  plague. 


And  a'n'tlic  c1oarF-|KHl>  Hi'd  >  cdhh  or  nd 
BcWkeiiinj  Ilul  there  dmlh  ionic  blood  Imlhil 
Souk  villi  jmd  mirlitt  or  Wikein  doe  opie. 
•Hum  imrtt  or  lokeni,  ihe*  lli™  lUeJ  mntl^d 

+GOD'S  SUNDAY.     Eawer  Sunday. 

Tliii  dmii  ciDei'   ■-  —— -i-~«  /J-JA.Si"^ 
jc  knowe  well  Ihi 


mod  *U  tkjDft*  —  -  .  . 
•hdl  be  liMc  »•«,  ud  Iktn 
gqriy  iirvad  vilh  Ikjrre  flour 


fflinj  pined.  finUri  Soaitr' 
ind  Ike  lihcke  k  jndrr  bd^n, 


GOD'S  SONTIBS,  or  SANTY.  Appa-  ' 
reutlv  meant  as  an  onlh,  6y  Ihe  health 
f^f  God,  "tanti,"  but  corrupted.  | 
Mr.  Steevens  has  an  excelleut  remark  , 
on  the  cause  of  such  conuptiona,  | 
which  1  shall  notscruple  to  transcribe. 
"  Ferhapi  it  wna  once  customary  to 
awear  by  the  tanti;  \.  e.,  health  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  Oaths  of  such 
a  turn  are  not  unfrequent  among  our 
ancient  writers.  All,  however,  seem 
to  hare  been  1.0  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  crime  of  profane  swearing,  that  ^ 
they  were  content  to  disguise  their  , 
menuiug  by  ahbreTiatious,  which  were  j 
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permitted  silently  to  termioRte  ia  i^ 
remediablecorruptioni." 

B)  Ot/ft  nulia,  "twill  bo  i  bird  "I*"  •>''■      .  , 

Go^t  aanlie,  tliii  ii  n  giodly  book  indeed  -, 

And, 

Otia  wnly.  piilljnie,  mj  plljftlUw  ; 

Are  cited  by  Mr.  Steevena  from  tn 
old  comedy,  entitled,  The  loDger  thoa 
livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  bl.leti., 
no  date. 

God. «.ily.  joudcr  come fi^J^^I ^°^^  '™,S%t\. 

It  is  there  conjectured  by  Mr.  Steeven*, 
that  the  oriiiinal  form  before  corrup- 
tion waa  Goil't  sanctity,  or  Go(/"l 
tainlii  either  of  which  is  sufficiently 
probable. 
tGODSWORBET. 

And  nlaiii  lunta-panuii  enuinir  liri-ad  tor  lb'  Ubie, 
llie  third  iliikiB^  lirr  h»il.  nluk  replir*. 


GOD-WIT.  This  bird,  which  is  a  spedei 
of  snipe  (scolopax  wgocephain),  was 
considered  at  an  article  of  luxury  in 
Ben  Jonson's  time. 

your  e.iliHi 
Fhennnt  ind  joJ-«i(  herp  in  IjinJ.in,  lioimtiiif 
TheGlolxtHdHemiiiHIl!  > iikw  in  Kilh  lordf 
Slill  at  the  tible.  II  Jour.  Utr.  M  Ja.  in,  ^ 

That,  "ever  famous  doctor  in  phy- 
Mck,"  Rs  he  is  cfllhd  iu  his  title-page, 
Thomas  MufFttt,  thus  characterises 
this  bird : 

Godxili  tn  kBOWB  to  be  a  fenny  foul,  liiini  .ilk 
worm  "bout  rivtn  baakt.  and  noUuii*  ■■nl  « 
vhutK-H.liU  tlKthavrlwrnladi'dU  bome  wiUi  hr 
eoin  [irhich  Ikn  >aaU  hM  ntl  I] ,  bM  a  rat  #mM( 
ia  n  fliic  and  HiU  nat,  that  naklnini  (im.  aid 
■rnAnnla  loo,  bi  yoer  leave)  nick 
III  lour  i>obh9a  down.     n»W> /> 

A  better  naturalist  tells  1 
species  of  snipe  is  subjei 


orrvra/  p.  M. 

,  that  this 
'consider- 
niile  variety,  both  in  size  and  plumage  ; 
but  that  its  weiglit  iH  ordiiimily  from 
seven  to  twelve  oiineee,  iti>  length 
fifteen  or  sixteen  iiidips.  Monl.iyu't 
Ornithofogy.  According  to  Bewick, 
the  godwit  is  still  "  much  esteemed  by 
epicures,  as  n  great  delicscy,  and  sells 
very  high."  Brit.  lUriit,  h.  79. 
tGOGMAGOGICAL.  Urge ;  mou- 
strona.  A  Inirlesqiic  word  used  by 
Tavlor  tlie  wnter-poet. 


Tkil  Intel}  Iu 


"xi^lti'i  trarkft,  16S0. 
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OOR'T.  Stupified.  Of  the  same  origin 
as  gohfy  which  Skinner  has,  and 
derives  from  gauch,  Teut.,  stultus, 
among  other  conjectures.  It  is  the 
same  as^ati^A:;  whence  ^airAry. 

>iay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were  ffoHf 
She's  lost  if  yon  not  hafte  away  the  party. 

B.  Jons.  Magn.  Lady,  iii,  6. 

These  words  are  still  current  in  pro- 
vincial use.  See  Grose. 
GOLD,  or  GOLD-FLOWER.  Cudweed. 
The  ffnaphalium  Germanicum  or  Gal- 
Ileum  of  Linnaeus;  in  English  aL^o 
called  mothwort.  See  Dodoens,  eh. 
Ixi.  Gerard  says,  "  Golden  mothwort 
is  called  of  Dioscorides  Elichrysen, 
&c. ;  in  English  gold-floure,  golden 
mothwort."  Drayton  calls  it  yold 
only : 

The  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  hluebottle,  and  gdd, 
Wliich  though  esteem'd  but-Weeds,  yet  for  their  dainty 

hues. 
And  for  their  scent  not  ill,  they  for  this  purpose  chuse. 

Poljfoib.,  XV,  p.  946. 

-fGOLDEN.  An  adjective  often  used 
to  express  great  value,  and  applied 
especially  to  medicines,  as  golden 
cordials,  golden  plaisters,  &c. 

Doctor  Stevens's  water,  now  call'd  the  golden  cordial. 
— Take  h  gallon  of  a  moderate,  clean,  and  neat 
spirit,  and  pnt  to  it  h  quHtt  of  canary,  then  bruise 
ginger,  {crains  of  {laraUici:,  nutme]jn>.  cinnamon, 
jfalin^iii,  ctiriandrr,  and  fennel  seeds,  of  esich  three 
dnims;  rosemary,  mint,  pciitory,  sage,  nmrjitrani, 
tliim«,cliamm<>mile,and  lavender,  of  encu  a  little  hand- 
ful ;  bruise  the  spices  and  herbs  separate,  put  them 
into  the  liquor  to  infuse  a  day  and  a  night,  and  distill 
them  in  an  alembick.  This'  it  excellent  in  all  pesti- 
lential  diseases,  helps  digestion,  and  continues  a 
healthful  constitution  of  body. 

The  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 
T\kt  golden-flaister  that  healeth  all  oruses  of  values 
or  sinewes,  proved. — ^Take  coloaony,  pitch,  rozen,  and 
oyle,  three  unces,  of  liquid  pitch  an  unce,  of  olibauum 
an  unce,  of  auri  ungaenti  a  like  of  each,  of  vine  as 
much  as  sofBceth,  and  make  thereof  a  piaister,  and 
lay  it  to,  and  keepe  it  to  yoor  nse. 

Pathweg  to  Health,  hi.  1. 

GOLLS.  Hands,  paws ;  a  contemp- 
tuous expression.  Skinner  derives  it 
very  awkwardly  from  wealdan,  to 
wield,  Saxon  ;  reminding  us  of  the 
common  permutation  of  g  and  w. 
Mr.  Todd  proposes  yvaXftt- ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  etymology 
is  as  yet  unknown.  As  a  familiar, 
and  rather  low  word,  it  is  not  likelv 
to  have  had  a  learned  origin. 

Fy,  Mr.  Constable,  what  goUs  you  have ! 

Is  justice 

So  blind  you  cuuoot  see  to  wash  your  bands? 

B.  4'  t1'  Citxeomb^  act  i.  p.  172. 
Alas,  how  cold  they  are !  poor  qolls,  why  d(«t  uut 
Get  thee  a  muff  ?  Ibid.,  fi'uman  Hater,  v,  sc.  last. 

Well  said,  my  divine  deft  Horace,  hcing  the  whonon 


detracting  slaves  to  the  bar,  make  them  hold  up  t  livir 
nread  gMs.  B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  v,  :<, 

Done ;  'tis  a  lay ;  join  golls  ont.  Witness,  signor 
Fhicllo.  Hon.  Wk.,  O.  V\.,  iii,  268. 

Let  me  play  the  shepherd. 
To  save  their  throats  ftoxa  bleeding,  and  cat  hers. 
Trap.  This  is  i)xegoll  shall  do  it. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  25. 

See  also  0.  Pl.,xi.  163. 

|I  am  no  sotmer  eased  of  him,  but  Oregory  Gander, 
goose,  au  aldenuan  of  Gotham,  catches  me  bv  the  goll, 
denuinUiiig  if  Bohemia  be  a  great  towne,  anil  whether 
there  bee  any  nieate  in  it,  and  whether  the  last  fleet 
of  slitps  be  arrived  there.  Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

GOM.  A  man,  a  fellow  ;  from  goma,  or 
guma,  a  man,  Anglo-Saxon.  See 
Junius,  in  Gomman. 

A  scornful  f/om!  and  at  the  first  dash  to<i ! 

ITii/vir,  O.  PI,  xii,  215. 

It  lian  heen  found  in  Pierce  Plonijh- 
raan,  tlioiigli  not  in  Chancer.  See 
Todd,  wliDse  quotations  prove  that 
modern  etymologists  can  write  as  idly 
as  any  of  their  predecessors. 
GONE.  A  term  in  archery,  when  the 
arrow  was  shot  heyond  the  mark. 

l>Iacheti'ing  short,  or  gone,  or  eyther  syde  wyde. 

Jsek.  Toxoph.,  p.  18,  repr.  ed. 

The  same  term   is  still  used  in  the 
game  of  howls,  when  the  bowl  runs 
beyond  the  jack. 
Gone  was  also  the  old  form  o^ go: 

Do  thon  permit  the  chosen  ten  to  gone 

And  aid  the  damsel.  tairf.  Tasso,  v,  7* 

In  Chaucer  it  is  very  common. 
[And  the  plural  of  the  present  tense.] 

f  But  if  thou  fayle  then  all  things  gone  to  wrack. 

GONGARIAN.  Supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hungarian,  perhaps  to 
make  a  more  tremendous  sound. 

Chase  Gongarian  wight, wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield? 

Merr.  W.  W.,  i,  3. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  a  parody  of  a 
bombast  line  in  some  old  play. 
Gongarian  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest 
quarto  of  Shakespeare,  for  wiiich  the 
subsequent  editions  read  Hungarian; 
but  if  it  was  Gongarian  in  the  old 
play,  that  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  allusion's  sake.  See 
Hungarian. 
f(K)OD.  For  any  good,  wa-*  a  phrase 
equivalent  with,  on  any  nccotint. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore  hearing  one  tell  a  monstrous  lie, 
said,  1  would  noi  for  any  good  lienre  htni  say  his 
erred,  least  it  shoufil  scrnir  a  lie. 

Copley's  If 'its,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614 

For  good  and  all,  entirely. 

No,  un,  no,  no.  no  kis:)ing  at  all; 

ril  not  kiss,  till  I  kiss  you/or  oood  and  nil. 

NeKcst  Jcad.  of  Co»iplemeni$, 

Now  though  this  was  exceeding  kind  in  her,  yet  as  my 
good  woman  said  to  her,  unless  she  resolvea  to  keep 
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me  for  good  and  all,  she  would  do  the  little  gentle- 
woman more  harm  than  good. 

Fortunet  of  Moll  Flcnder:,  1722. 

To  make  good  upon,  to  retaliate  or 
revenge. 

Nny,  looke  not  bo.  Cratynus,  for  Us  I 
Will  make  it  good  vppon  tkre  by  and  bj. 

The  Ancr  Melam'orpkosis,  1600,  MS. 

Good  dags,  one's  life. 

Occidi,  I  am  undone :  my  joy  is  past  to  this  world : 
mtf  good  dates  are  spent :  1  am  at  draths  dore. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

GOOD  DEED.  A  species  of  assevera- 
tion, as  "in  very  deed,"  &c. ;  varia- 
tions of  the  common  form  in  deed. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  hidy  she  her  lord.  Wtui.  Tale,  i,  2. 

The  second  folio  reads  good  heed, 
which  is  surely  wrong,  though  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Warburton 
evidently  was  ignorant  of  the  old 
reading.  Mr.  Steevens  says  that  this 
expression  is  used  by  Lord  Surrey, 
Sir  John  Hayward,  and  6.  Gascoigne; 
but  he  gives  no  passage  from  any  of 
them.,  and  I  have  not  found  one. 

GOOD  DEN.  Form  of  salutation, 
meaning  **good  even.'*     See  Den. 

tGOODING.  In  Mock  Songs,  167o, 
p.  34,  is  an  account  of  a  feast  called  a 
gooding  given  on  December  13th. 

tGOODLICH.  Conveniently,  or,  lite- 
rally, well.  Thomas  earl  of  Kent, 
1397,  willed  his  ''body  to  be  buried 
as  soon  as  it  goodlich  may  in  the  abbey 
of  Brune.*'    See  Test.  Vetust.,  p.  139. 

GOODLYHED.  Beauty,  goodliness; 
hed  being  the  old  termination  equi- 
valent to  nes9. 

And  pleased  with  that  seeming  goodly ked, 
Unwures  the  hidden  hook  with  baite  I  swallowed. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,lll,  u,  S8. 

fGOOD-MORROW.  Fumos  vendere: 
to  brag  of  many  good-morrows, 
WithaW Dictionary ,  ed.  1634,  p.  557. 

GOOD-NIGHTS.  A  species  of  minor 
poem  of  the  ballad  kind  ;  some  were 
also  caUed  ybncte^. 

And  rang  those  tunes  to  the  over  scutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they 
were  his  fancies,  or  his  goodmghts.    3  Hen.  IV,  iii,  i. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Steevens  says, 
that  one  of  Gascoigne's  poems,  among 
his  Flowers,  is  called  his  good-night; 
but  that  is  nothing  to  his  purpose, 
as  it  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  very 
serious  poem,  in  Alexandrines,  direct- 
ing  pious  meditations   and    prayers 


before  going  to  rest.  Tlie  preceding 
poem  is  hi?  good-morrowj  which  is 
also  devotional;  so  that  this  is  do 
illustration  of  Falstaff's  **  fancies  and 
good-nights.*'  But  Fancies  we  have. 
See  that  word. 
GOOD  YEAR.  Exclamation.  See 
GouJERE.  But  good  year e  is  some- 
times written  when  goujere  is  plainlj 
meant.     Thus : 

Knavery?  No,  as  God  judge  me,  mjlord,  notguUtie; 

T\xe  good  yeare  of  all  the  knaverie  and  knaves  to  'ukJ 

lor  me,  Harnngt.  Apol.for  Jj.,  M  t 

f(3K)0DY.  A  corruption  of  good-wife, 
a  popular  term  for  matrons  in  the 
lower  classes. 

Paid  goody  Crabbin  for  washing  the  turplis  and 
church  powrcl).  1^.  Zd. 

AccouHts  of  the  Chnrehvardens  of  Sprotrston,  1659 

fGOOSE.  This  bird  was  the  subject 
of  many  quaint  proverbial  phrases 
often  used  in  the  old  popuhir  wrifers*. 

The  (foose  icill  drink  «j  deep  as  the  gander,  Hovf'i, 
1659,  i.  e.  every  one  will  consume  the  substance 
withimt  restriction. 

Gentlewoman,  either  vou  thnuj2;ht  my  wits  very  *ii«>rt. 
that  a  sip  of  wine  could  alter  iiic,  or  else  yours  very 
sliurp,  to  cut  me  off  so  roundly,  whrn  as'l  iwiihout 
offence  be  it  spoken)  have  heard,  that  as  derft 
drinketk  the  goose  as  the  gander. 

Lylie's  Euphues  and  his  EttgUtni. 

It  is  as  much  pittie  to  see  a  woman  weepe,  as  it  is  to 
see  a  goose  goe  bare-footed. 

m'thaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  579. 

To  steal  a  goose,  and  give  the  giblets  in  nlmcs. 

Hotcell.  1659. 
Well  plaid  for;  he  liath  the  goose  by  the  nrrk,  and 
fetch  nim  over  daintyly. 

The  Wizard,  a  Play.  1C40.  MS. 

GOOSE.  A  cant  term  for  a  particular 
symptom  in  the  lues  venerea. 

He  had  belike  some  private  dealings  nith  her,  and 
there  got  a  goose.    C&mp.  I  would  he  had  eot  two. 

Webster^s  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  1661,  F. 

See  Winchester  Goose. 
A   tailor's  goose  was,   and  I    believe 
still  is,  a  jocular  name  for  his  smooth- 
ing or  pressing  iron  ;   probably  from 
itH  being  often  roasting  before  the  fire. 

Come  in,  taylor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose. 

Sfacb.,  ii,  3. 
Here  is  a  taylour.  but  to  tell  would  tyre  one, 
Which  is  most  «7ocMr,  hre,  or  his  pressing  iron. 

JUisc.  Ant.  Mngl.  in  Xs.  Frinte.  p.  ;>(.». 

tGOOSEBEHRY-CRKAM. 

To  make  Gootrberry-Cream. —  Let  your  iroosbi'rries  be 
boiled;  or  for  want  of  vrreen  ones,  yournrcsrrAed  one* 
will  do;  and  when  yuur  croain  is  boiUU  up,  put  them 
in  adding  small  cinnamon,  niuce,  and  nutmeg;  then 
boil  them  in  the  cronni,  and  strain  all  tiirough  a  cloth, 
and  serve  it  up  with  sugar  and  rose-usiter. 

Ch.^et  of  linritirs.  1706. 

GORBELLY,  or  GOHBEIJJED.  A 
person  having  a  large  paunch.  The 
conjectures  on  its  derivation  are  vari- 
ous;  gor  is  by  Skinner  supposed  to 
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be  made  from  the  Saxon  gorCy  cor- 
ruption ;  or  gor,  dung.  Junius  men- 
tions that  gor  is  an  intensive  par- 
ticle in  Welch,  implying  excess  or 
magnitude;  and  liis  editor,  Lye,  that 
gior,  in  Icelandic,  means  voracious. 
Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  think  it  a 
contraction  of  gorman,  or  gormand. 
Most  of  these  conjectures  may  be 
traced  to  Menage  on  gourmand.  To 
these  we  may  add,  that  in  the  old 
romance  language  gorre  meant  a  sow, 
See  Roquefort. 

Hang  ye  gorbfUied  knaves,  ure  ye  undone  ? 

1  Hen.  IF.  ii,  2. 
The  belcliiDZ  gorbeUy  hnth  well  nv^Xx  killed  lue ;  I  am 
shat  oat  of  doors  finely.  Lingua,  O.  PI.,  v,  213. 

O  'til  an  unconscionable  gorbellied  volume,  bigger 
balked  than  a  Batch  hoy. 

Nath^s  Have  «.  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  cit.  Si. 

Some  of  your  gorbellied  countnr  cliuffes  have  cast 
themselves  into  their  frieze  jerkins,  with  great  tin 
buttons  silver'd  o'r.  Holiday's  Teeknogamia,  C. 

GORGE.  To  bear  full  gorge.  This 
was  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  was  full- 
fed,  and  refused  the  lure. 

Ho  goake  prevailes,  shee  will  not  yeeld  to  might, 
Ko  lure  will  cause  her  stoope,  she  beara  full  gorge. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnet  47. 

•fGORRIL.  Apparently  a  cant  or  vul- 
gar term,  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  not  clear. 

For  why,  their  coyn  will  buy  the  wine. 

And  cause  a  running  barrel ; 
But  if  you're  drunk,  your  wits  are  sunk, 

And  gorrilVd  KUts  will  qmirrel. 

back  for  my  Money,  an  old  baUad. 

GORSE,  or  GOSS.  Furze;  a  Saxon 
word.  It  cannot  properly  be  called 
obsolete,  being  fully  retained  in  pro- 
vincial use.  Shakespeare  has  dis- 
tinguished furze  and  gorse.  Mr. 
Toilet  snys  the  latter  is  the  same  pro- 
perly as  whins,  a  lower  species,  grow- 
ing only  on  wet  grounds;  and  Min- 
shew,  in  his  Dictionary,  at  the  word 
gorse  refers  the  reader  to  whinns, 

Tuf)tli'U  liners,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 

Tempest,  iv,  1. 
With  worthlrss  gorse  that  yearly  fruitless  dies. 

a)nw««,0.  Fl..  ii,245. 

Mr.  Crabb  has  given  new  life  to  the 
word,  by  using  it  in  one  of  his  poems, 
where  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  See 
Todd. 
GOSS.AMEU,  or  GOSSAMOIIR;  from 
the  French  gossampine,  the  cotton 
tree,  which  is  from  gossipium;  pro- 
perly, therefore,  cotton  wool.  Also 
any  light  downy  matter,  such  as  the 
flying  seeds  of   thistles    and   other 


plants.  Now  used  not  unfrequently^ 
in  poetry  to  signify  the  long  floating 
cobwebs  seen  in  flne  weather  in  the 
air.  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  the  original  sense : 

And  my  baths  lilce  pits 
To  fall  into ;  from  whence  we  will  come  forth. 
And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamour  and  roses. 

B.  Jons.  Alck.,  ii,  2. 
QuUts  fiU'd  high 
With  gossamore  and  roses,  cannot  yield 
The  body  soft  repose,  the  iniud  kept  waking 
With  anguish  and  affliction. 

Massing.  Maid  of  Honour,  iii,  1. 
Hadst  thon  been  ought  \i\xi ^ossomer^  feathers,  air. 
So  maay  fathom  down  precipitating 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg.  Lear,  iv,  5. 

In  the  following  lines  it  is  certainly 
used  either  in  the  second  or  third 
sense;  most  probably  the  latter: 

A  lover  may  bestride  iht  gossamour 

That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 

And  yet  not  fall.  Rom.  /-  Jul,  ii,  6.. 

Here  it  is  indubitably  in  the  third  sense: 

B^  the  bright  tresses  of  my  mistresse  haire, 
Fine  as  Amchne's  web,  or  gosshrmrre ; 
Whose  curls,  when  garuishtwith  tlieir  dressing,  shew 
Like  that  thinne  vapour  when  'tis  poirl'd  with  dew. 

Nabbes's  Hannibal  j;-  Scipio,  B  3. 

In  oneplace  I  And  it  corrupted  iogoth- 
semag,  but  still  used  in  the  last  sense : 

1  shall  unravel 
The  clew  of  my  misfortunes  in  snmli  threeds 
Thin  spun,  as  is  the  subtil  golhsemay. 

Lady  Alimony,  D  2, 1659. 

GOSSIB,  now  corrupted  to  gossip,  pro- 
perly signified  a  relation,  or  sponsor 
in  baptism  ;  all  of  whom  were  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  parents,  Godsibs; 
that  is,  sib,  or  related,  by  means  or 
religion.  Godsibbe,  Saxon.  Mr. 
Todd  has  found  it  also  in  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  Godsip,  From  the 
intimacy  often  subsisting  between 
such  persons,  it  came  also  to  mean  a 
familiar  acquaintance. 

Our  Christian  ancestors  understanding  a  spiritual 
affinity  to  grow  between  the  parents,  and  such  at 
undcrtooke  for  the  child  at  naptisme,  called  each 
other  by  the  name  of  Godsib,  that  is,  of  kin  together 
throuzh  God:  and  the  child  in  Uke  manner  called, 
such  nis  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Verstegan,  p.  223. 
One  mother,  when  as  her  foolehardy  child 

Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  his  talauts  play. 
Half  dead  through  feare  her  little  babe  revyl'd, 

And  to  her  gossibs  gan  in  counsell  sav. 

Spens.  i\  g.,  I,  xii,  11, 
Neighbour  ape,  and  my  gossip  eke  beside. 
Both  two  sure  bands  in  iriendship  to  be  tv'd. 

Motk.Uubberd^sTaU,y,xA. 

As  the  word,  in  its  usual  form,  is  by 
no  means  obsolete,  for  other  senses 
and  examples,  see  Todd. 
GOSSIP,  V.  n.  To  act  as  a  gossip,  to- 
stand  sponsor  to  any  one  in  giving  a 
name. 
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With  H  world 
or  pretty,  fond.  ado|>tiou«  chrittendomfl, 
Tliat  blinkiiij;  Ciipid  t/ossips.  JlTs  IF.,  i,  1. 

See  in  Ciihistknuom. 
^OU J  KRE.     The  French  disease ;  from 
ffoTtf/e^     French,     a    soldier's     trull. 
Often  used  in  exclamations,  instead 
of  the  coarser  word. 

We  must  give  lolks  leiive  lo  prate :  what  the  goujere! 

Mer.  W,  r.,  i,  4. 

The  quarto  has  good-ier. 

The  goujem  shall  devour  them  flesh  and  fell. 

tre  they  shall  make  us  weep.  Leaty  v.  3. 

This  expression,  however,  soon  be- 
came obscure,  its  origin  not  being 
generally  known  ;  and  was  corrupted 
to  the  good  year,  a  very  opposite  form 
of  exclamation.  Even  in  the  passnge 
last  cited,  where  its  sense  is  well 
confirmed  by  the  context,  the  folios 
have  "  the  good  i/eeres  shall  devonre  ;'* 
-and  the  old  quarto,  '*  the  good  shall 
devoure ;"  where  geeres  seem  to  have 
been  dropped  at  the  press.  In  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i,  3,  the  quarto 
reads,  "what  the  goodgere,  my  lord." 
In  2  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4,  the  quarto  has, 
"what  the  good gere;''  and  the  folio 
agrees  in  both  places.     So  here, 

And  sith  it  never  had  done  so  before. 
He  marvels  what  the ffuod  i/rnre  now  should  ailc  him. 

Jfarriugt.  Jriost.,  xlii,  46. 
Let  lier,  a  good  yeere,  w  et>p.  and  8i(rh.  and  rayle. 

Jmnta,  by  MattkrKes,  D  4,  b. 

So  completely  was  it  misunderstood, 
that  it  was  translated  accordingly : 

O  sir,  YOU  are  as  welcome  as  the  good  yrcre  [log 
bucnos  itnos.]  Minsk,  ifpan.  Dialog.  8<^.,  p.  18. 

See  Good  year. 
<501ING.     An  old  word  for  dung. 

"So  man  shall  bury  any  dung,  or  gouug,  witliin  the 
bbcrtics  of  this  city,  un'drr  paine  of  forty  shilling. 

Stov-es  London,  edi  16:W.  p.  606. 

GOUNG-FARMER,    from    the    above; 
the  same  k^  jakes-farmer, 

+  13.  No  man  bury  anv  dunjj.  or  gouug.  wi»hin  the 
liWrties  of  this  city,  under  pain  of  forty  shillings. 

14.  No  gouini-frtiHOMr  shiill  carry  any  orduie  till 
alter  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  ni<^Iit,  under  pain  of 
thirteen  shillings  four  )>ence. 

15.  "So  goung-fermonr  %\\ti\\  spill  any  oidurtMU  the 
street,  under  jmin  of  thirteen  slnllingafour  pence. 

Calthrojt's  ReporlsA&lO. 

ji  GOURD.  A  species  of  false  dice ; 
probably  bored  internally,  \*iih  a 
cavity  left,  which  in  the  fullams 
was  filled  ^ith  lead,  or  some  heavy 
matter,  to  give  a  bias  ;  and  these  were 
named  in  allusion  to  a  gourd ,  which 
is  scooped  out.  This  is  CapeH's  con- 
jecture, and  is  not  improbable.  Other 
false  dice  were  called  High  men  and 


Low  MEN.     They  are  all  alladed  to 
in  the  following  rant  of  Pistol : 

Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gcmrd  and  /kOn 

holds. 
And  high  and  low  begoilei  the  rich  and  poor. 

Mer.  IF.  Fl,i.l 
What  false  dyie  use  Uieyf  u  &jwt  itc^ipei  «iU 
quicksilver  and  heares,  djse  of  vauntage,  iBto, 
gourds,  to  chop  and  chaunge  when  they  liite. 

Asck.  Toxoph.,  p.  50,  new  ci 
Nay,  looke  you  he  are,  heare*8  one  tnat  for  his  boaai 
is  pretily  stuft.  Herea  fulloma  and  gourd* ;  hecm  - 
tall  men  and  low  men.  Nobody  /-  Somebody,  aifa.  1 1 
And  thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  nofir 
Bat  gords  or  nine-pins ;  pray  go  fetch  a  trencher,  ga 
B.  and  Fl.  Scornful  Lady,  it,  p.  34L 

Mr.  Sympson  says,  *'There  is  no 
such  word,  that  I  know,  as  gord$. 
Our  poets  must  certainly  have  wrote 
coggs;  t.  e.  hard,  dry,  tough  pieces  of 
wood,  which  are  called  the  teeth  oft 
mill-wheel."  'ITie  absurdity  of  the 
reason  given,  why  dry  pieces  of  wood 
should  be  called  co>rgs,  is  curious; 
and  the  whole  shows  how  rash  con- 
jectural criiicipin  is,  when  the  Ian-  * 
gunge  of  the  author  criticised  i.s  very 
imperre(Mlv  understood. 
GOURMANDIZi:.  iil..ttony,  greeih- 
ncES.     Gourmandise,  French. 

That  with  fell  clawes  foil  of  fierce  gotirmandizt. 

Spens.  F.  q.,  VI.  x.  34. 
They  make  of  Lacedemon  (whence  gQurwanJiu, 
dninkennesse,  luxury,  dissolution,  avarice,  envy,  and 
ambition  were  banished,  as  I'lutarcli  shewcth  in  tli« 
life  of  Licurgus)  a  disordered  city. 

Summary  ofUu  Bnrtas.  li,  5*. 
tHf  is  the  Apocripha  and  Apocripho  of  ffurmandiu,  tiie 
keq-er  of  lust,  and  the  arch-type  of  hvporrisie. 

The  Fajsetiger  of  lienrenuto,  16R 

GOUT.  A  drop.  Goutte,  French. 
The  English  word,  in  this  sense, 
must,  I  conceive,  be  pronounced  like 
the  French. 

I  see  thee  still, 
And  on  thy  Made  and  dndgt- on  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  w:i8  not  so  before.  Macb.,  li.  L 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, says  that  gouts^  for  drops,  is 
frequent  in  old  Knglish.  I  r  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  give  an  e.xaniple  or 
two,  as  no  one  has  yet  been  found. 
It  is  certain  ihat,  corrupted  to  giiUfS, 
it  was  very  common  in  her«hlry,  as 
may  be  seen  abundantly  in  Holme's 
Acad,  of  Arm.,  B.  i,  ch.  (i.  Mr. 
Steevens  says  it  was  used  in  falconry 
al«o,  for  the  spots  on  a  hawk. 
fOOWKED.    Turned  gawky,  or  stupid. 

Kerp.  Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  vera 
goKk'd.  The  Magnetic  Lady,  in,  4 

f GOWNED.*  Dressed  in  the  toga. 

We  will  againe  to  Rome,  and  with  the  temrar 
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or  our  appmnrli  ninkc  oirtliqnakei  in  the  hearts 
or  III".-  ififn'ii  sen:iictrft. 

Xabbet'  lUunibal  and  Seipio,  1687- 

fGOWTY.     Having  a  swelling. 

Don  John  de  KigiteroH  used  to  aay:  That  he  th^t 
evermore  nllcadgeth  in  his  conversation  other  mens 
sayings,  is  like  a  gowty  uaile,  that  cannot  enter  the 
vood,  except  an  awgar  make  the  way  before. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

GBAAL,or  GRaYLE.  Abroad  open  dish, 
something  like  a  terrine  (or  tureen,  as 
it  is  commonly  written).  A  word 
adopted  from  the  old  French  romance 
language.  See  Roquefort.  The  iaint- 
(jraaly  or  hc»ly  vessel  of  this  kind, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  vessel 
in  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  placed, 
at  our  Saviour's  last  suppe;^  before 
his  passion  ;  and  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  had  f^nnctified  it  further,  by 
receiving  in  it  some  of  the  sacred 
blood,  when  lie  prepared  the  body 
fbv  interment. 

Hither  rame  Joseph  uf  Annintliy, 
Who  h;ou.;hl  witli  hiiii  ihe  holygrayU  they  B»y. 
And  preucli'd  the  truth,  but  siucc  it  grtailv  did'decnv. 

Spens.  F.  ^..  11.  x.  vA, 

This  sacred  relic  remained  in  England 
for  one  or  two  generations,  and  then, 
I  know  not  how,  was  missing,  and 
became  the  great  object  of  research  to 
knights-errant  of  all  nations.  In  the 
Historie  of  Prince  Arthur,  we  find 
sir  Galahad  destined  to  achieve  that 
gnat  adventure,  to  whom,  says  the 
legend,  it  was  described  miraculously 
bv  the  Saviour  himself:  "This  is, 
said  hee,  the  holv  dish  wherein  I  eate 
^  the  lauibe,  on  Shcr-Tlnirsdav — there- 
fore  thou  must  goe  hence,  and  beare 
with  thee  this  holv  vessell."  Part  iii, 
ch.  101. 

When  Merlin,  the  magician,  prepared 
the  round  table  at  Carduel,  he  left  a 
vacant  place  for  the  Saint  Graal.  This 
is  related  in  the  old  romance  of  Merlin. 
A  further  account  of  the  adventures 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  is  contained 
in  the  old  French  or  Latin  romance, 
the  full  title  of  which  is,  "  L'Histoire 
ou  le  Roman  du  Saint  Gr6al,  qui  est 
le  fondement  et  le  premier  de  la 
Table  Ronde;  lequel  traite  de  plu- 
sieurs  matiers  recr^itives,  ensemble 
la  queste  du  diet  Saint  Great,  faite 
par     Lancelot,     Galaad,    Boort,     et 


Perceval,  qui  est  le  dernier  livre  de  la: 
Table  Ronde;  translate  du  Latin  en 
rime  Fran^oise,  et  de  rime  en  prose.'* 
It  appears  that  this  romance  was  first 
written  in  Latin  verse,  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  was 
translated  into  Latin  prose  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  finally  into  French 
prose  by  Gualtier  Map,  or  Mapes. 
It  was  first  printed  in  French  prose 
in  1.~>1(),  in  two  volumes  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  1523;  but  both  editions 
are  so  rare,  that  this  is  accounted  the 
scarcest  of  all  the  romances  of  the 
Hound  Table.  In  Dunlop's  valuable 
History  of  Fiction,  vol.  i,  p.  221,  is 
given  an  abstract  of  this  curious 
romance  of  superstition,  which  is 
followed  by  those  others  which  pur- 
sued the  subject  of  the  quest  of  the 
Saint  Graal ;  namely,  Perceval,  Lan- 
celot du  Lac,  Meliadus,  Tristan,  Ysaie 
le  Triste,  Arthur,  aud  some  others. 
Barbnzau  has  given  an  extract  from 
the  Sangreal  in  French  verse :  and' 
T.  Warton  found  a  fragment  of  a 
metrical  English  version  of  40,000 
lines  in  English,  by  Thomas  Loneiich  ;. 
so,  at  least,  he  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Dunlop,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  words  Saint 
Glial  and  anng  riel^  much  confusion 
has  been  made  by  authors ;  as  if  the 
real  blood  of  Christ  was  the  object  of 
the  quest,  not  the  vessel  which  had 
contained  it.  T.  Warton  hioMekf  was 
under  this  mistake,  when  he  wrote 
the  first  volume  of  his  Ohaervationa 
on  Spenser,  p.  49:  bat  corrected  it 
afterwards,  vol.  ii,  p.  287.  Even 
Rabelais  appears  to  have  confounded 
these  matters,  where  he  says,  **La 
aussi  nous  dist  estre  uug  fiasque  de 
sang  griaU  chose  divine,  et  it  peu  de 
gents  congnue.*'  L.  v,  ch.  10.  Where 
also  his  anuotator  falls  into  the  same 
error ;  though  he  adds,  **  Saint  graal, 
autre  relique,  est  un  plat  precieux." 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this 
marvellous  relic.  It  appeared  at  Genoa, 
in  1101,  as  a  present  from  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  found 


GBA  3: 

lit  the  Mature  of  Ctesfirea.  At  Geiion 
it  was  kept,  in  spite  of  our  cinims 
through  Joseph  of  Arimnlhen,  «iid 
there  Teuernted  anil  sliowii.  ns  n  mo<t 
sncred  relic,  by  tliP  iinme  ol'  sacra 
catino;  till  llie  self-appointed  king  of 
Italv,  Hiioiiapnrte,  ttniisjiovtcd  it  to 
the  ImperiRl  Lihmry  at  Paris.  It  is 
of  a  singular  shape,  hexagonnl,  three 
French  inches  in  height,  and  twelve 
Ju  diameter.  It  was  long  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  a  single  emerald,  by 
tniracledso;  but  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  of  a  greenish  glaes,  but  probably 
antique.  See  an  nicount  of  it,  by  M, 
Millin,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Esprit 
des  Journaux,  Avril,  1807,  pp.  139— 
1.^3.  Whether  it  is  now  restored  to 
Genoa,  or  remains  at  Paris,  I  have  not 
heen  able  to  ascertain.  There  is  an 
account  uf  il,  nith  a  figure,  in  some 
xtescriptionB  of  Genoa,  and  particn- 
larly  in  one  wliicli  I  have,  entitled, 
"Ueacriplion  dps  Bfautcs  de  G^nes, 
et  de  ses  Environs."  Genoa,  l/Hl- 
M.  Millin  quotes  a  Genoese  work, 
which  gives  a  pretended  iiistory  of  it, 
from  the  very  time  of  our  liord's  last 
passover;  and  he  refers  to  a  ligiire  of 
it,  published  in  the  Mngazin  Encyclo- 
peiliqne,  probablv  of  the  same  year, 
1607.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Antiques,  in  ilie  Imperial  Library, 
Nov.  20,  180G,  by  order  of  the  then 
emperor. 
fGRACE.     Fast  grace,  i.  e.,  devoid  of 


blubeth  nnt.    He  la  naibinz  uhSDinl.  bt  tliiri  no 
ibinu  in  him.  Tnna  ix  fwfut.  ISli 

ORACE  AT  MEAT  was  often  said  in 
metre,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c. 

I  tliinl:  thon  ceni  wait  •hrn  ;»«  wai  taid.    No' 
.OKI       a      at.         B .  "^'^^  ^^   .^ , 

In  the  play  of  Tiraon,  there  is  an  in- 
Btance  of  a  metrical  grace  said  by 
Apemantus.  Act  i,  sc.  2. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  that  metrical  graces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Primers ;  but 
I  have  not  met  any  that  contained 
them. 
OBACE,  TO  TAKE  HEART  OF 
GRACE.  To  Uke  courage  from  in- 
dulgence.   So,  at  least,  I  conceive  the 


phrase  Rhould  be  written  and  int«- 
preted,  though  it  is  disfigured  in  iht 
following  passage : 


■,l:<* 


mcrilic  Hfl'[  fonli],  pledged  hrr  Id  thu  mi 

Those  who  use  it  so,  seem  to  hin 
derived  it  from  a  horse,  or  some  other 
animal,  thriving  and  growing  stroDg 

I  find  it  in  this  form  elsewhere ! 

Bui  bcii,,;  ..mnir,  and  »)»  Vou.lj  m.ny. 


Mlfuc 


TnkcAmrlD/.riKf.iD.i.. 

rortirri^*Ci  OrJixcry,  1«1. 

5n"^o«mT'l°i'«^lj'r»r<'l  no"  but  boWli  acBWj 
him,  and  tlolKd  houK-roome. 

Tkl  ilao  ■„•  II.'  V.  ,!.„.  IBB. 

See  Heaiit  oy  grace. 
GRACIOUS.     Graceful,  or  beautiful. 

From  the  sequel  of  the  speech,  il 
appears  that,  having  only  seen  him  so 
graciout,  Constance  c.tpected  not  to 
recognise  her  son  again,  when  dis- 
figured by  grief.  In  her  next  speech 
she  says, 

til"'  wA'.tgnAn't.  T^-'n  Cnif.  fVr..  ni.  1. 

Dii  voll  klKiw  Dr.  PUi.lrrfiw?  11.  Ihi>  ruid,  lic'l 
Ihe  niMl  HDuiiile  in  Im-finti  of  ipini,  •priisliltniBK rf 

loicli-li^iil.  '"    ""  "'       ^.-'nmltnll^'rUi'.d. 

See  also  O.  PI..  V.  128. 
Mr.  Todd  cites  bishop  Hiird  for  it; 
but  that  passage  relates  not  to  ex- 
ternal beauty,  but  elejrance  of  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of 
"  my  graciout  silence,"  in  Coriolanus, 
ii,  1,  is  certainly  right;  it  means, 
"  my  beautiful  silence,"  or  "  my  silent 
beauty." 
tGRACIOUS  STREET.  The  old  name 
for  Gracechurch-stri'el,  before  the 
Fire  of  London. 

1«M-1.    ISKrtmnr. 
LiLlJ  out  11  Ihr  3  Tillini  ill  Sralioiu  .(r«(  .ilh  Ibe 
mMUr  It  >u<liMii  of  tlie  Bnrklutcn  Conipin;,  alioat 
tht  Ukiogt  or  one k  anotliw'i  unit  dj  iLt  ^rtrt. 
iil.  ilj.       Booii  ^  tkt  CoFpfmtfra'  CavipoHi/,  LctUam, 

+GRAFFE.      To  graft,  used  also  aa  a 
noun,  A  graft. 
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And  graffe*  of  sach  a  itocke  are  vary  geason  in  these 
days.  GtucoigrWs  Works,  1587. 

Thou  every  where  doeit  graffe  such  golden  peace. 

Ibid. 
And  yet  in  warres  such  greff»9  of  grudge  do  gro.  Ihxd. 

GRAILE.  Gravel,  small  pebbles.  Dr. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  grile^  hail, 
French. 

And  lying  dnim  upon  the  sandy  graite, 
Dronk  of  the  streame  as  cleare  as  christnll  gins. 

Speru.  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  6. 

Its  meaning   is  not  so  clear  in   tlie 
following  lines : 

Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the  sight. 
To  see  how  it  [the  ale]  flowers  and  mantles  in  araile. 

Ritson'i  Songs,  ii,  p.  64,  ea.  Park. 

Mr.  Park  conjectures  that  it  means, 
'*  in  small  particles  ;*'  but  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory. 
GRAILE,  or  GRA YLE.  Corrupted  from 
gradual.  Graduafis,  Latin.  An  eccle- 
siastical book,  used  in  the  Romish 
church,  containing  certain  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  mass,  the  hymns 
called  yradules,  or  gradvaUy  &c. 
Every  parish  church  was  to  Imve  "a 
legend,  an  antiphonarye,  wyrayle,  and 
a  psalter.'*  Const.  Eccles,  It  ought 
to  contain,  **The  office  for  sprinkling 
holy  water,  the  beginnings  of  the 
masses,  the  offices  of  kyrie,  llie  gloria 
in  excelsis,  the  gradnlety  or  what  is 
gradually  sung  afler  the  epi«stle8,'*  &c. 
Crutch.  Coll.  Curios.,  ii,  166. 
In  Skelton  we  find : 

Tlie  peacock  so  proud, 
Becaiue  his  voyce  is  loud. 
He  shall  sing  the  grayU. 

Fh.  Sparrow,  p.  227,  repr. 

That  is,  says  Warton,  **  He  shall  sing 
that  part  of  the  service  which  is  called 
the  grayle,  or  graduate.^*  He  adds, 
^  Among  the  furniture  given  to  the 
chapel  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  by  the 
founder,  mention  is  made  of  four 
^ray/^*of  parchment  lynedwith  gold.'* 
Observations  on  Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii, 
p.  289. 
fGRAlNEL.    Apparently  a  granary. 

In  hun'cst  time  (their  toylc  iii«y  best  be  scene 

In  pailis  where  they  their  cariajcc  bring  between), 

Their  youth  they  send  to  iratlier-in  ihc  slore, 

Tlioir  sirk  and  old  at  home  d<i  keep  tlie  skure. 

And  over  ijrainels  great  they  take  *li«'  rliargc, 

Ort  turninjc  corne  within  a  chnmbcr  large 

(When  It  is  dight)  least  it  do  sprout  or  seed. 

Or  come  againe,  or  wcc\  els  in  it  breed.       Du  Barlas^ 

GRAMERCY.  Many  thanks,  much 
obliged ;  a  form  of  returning  thanks, 
contracted  from  granti  merci,  Fr.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Lacombe's  Diet. 


du  Vieux  Langage,  we  find  it  in  the 
form  of  gramaci,  which  he  explains 
grand  merci.  This  is  among  the 
words  in  the  Supplement.  Grand 
mercy  occurs  at  length  in  Chaucer's 
Cant.  Tales. 

God  bless  your  worship. — Gramerey,  wouldst  thou 
ought  with  nie  ?  iter.  Ven.,  ii,  2. 

Be  it  so,  Titus ;  and  ^amercy  too. 

Titus  dndr.,  act  i.  last  line. 

See  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 
vol.  iii,  p.  269. 

Gramercy  horse  was  also  a  very  com- 
mon exclamation,  and  proverbial ;  not 
only  when  a  horse  was  really  in  ques- 
tion, but  even  on  other  occasions,  in 
allusion  to  that  original  use ;  as  here  * 

He's  gon.     Gmmarcy  horse  ! 

M'lhuH's  Innmstant  f^die,  p.  45, 
first  printed,  Oxon.,  1814. 

No  mention  had  there  been  made  of 
anything  more  than  horse-play,  and 
coltish  tricks  of  men.  So  also  gra- 
mercy charm,  in  the  following  lines : 

But  though  the  shield  brake  not,  gramercy  eharme. 
Yet  underneath  the  shield  it  stound  his  arme. 

Harrltujt.  Jrioito,  xxxv'i,  54. 

Gramercy  charme,  means,  thanks  to 
the  charm  that  secured  it.  Hence 
too  the  phrase  of  getting  anything 
for  gramercy,  which  meant  getting  it 
for  thanks,  or  for  nothing. 

Payinge  very  lytic  for  them,  yen  mooste  commonlye 
getting  them  for  gramercy. 

Ruhinson's  Mare's  Utopia,  N  3. 

Thus,  a  thing  not  worth  gramercy, 
means  not  worth  thanks : 

Ko  ladies  lead  such  lives.  M.  Some  few  upon  neces- 
sity, perhaps,  but  that's  not  worth  grammerey. 

Jovial  Crew,  O.  PI.,  x,  412. 

It  appears  sometimes  in  the  plural 
form : 

Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 

Tarn.  ofSkr.,  i,  1. 

Chaucer  has  it  in  the  original  form : 

Grand  mercy,  lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quod  she) 
That  ye  han  saved  me  my  children  dere. 

Gierke's  Tale,  8964. 

GRAND-GUARD.     A  piece  of  armour 
for  a  knight  on  horseback. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  h  grand-guard  .^ 
Pal.  Ho,  we  will  tue  no  horses,  I  perceive 
You  woiild  fain  be  at  that  light. 

Two  Noble  K.,  iii,  6. 

I  cannot  find  it  explained  in  Grose  on 
Ancient  Armour ;  nor  in  that  treasury 
of  lust  notices.  Holme's  Academy. 
It  should  be  in  the  MS.  continuation, 
but  is  not. 

It  was  probably  a  gorget,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  made  to  hang  over  the 
body-arms,  and  easily  put  on  or  o£f. 
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since  we  find  it  separately  carried, 
with  the  helmet,  &c. 

The  one  bare  hit  belmet,  the  second  his  gran-gtuird. 
Holituk.,  p.  830,  as  cited  by  Steevens. 

Heywood  seems  to  have  used  guard 
alone,  in  the  same  sense  : 

His  sword,  spurs,  aimonr,  guard,  pavilion.  Inm  Age. 

fORANDSIRB.  In  thesense  of  long-lived 
— long  enough  to  be  a  grandfather. 

Yet  had  their  pleasure  not  a  grand-sire  life. 

Hutorie  qfAl^no  ami  BelUma,  1638.  p.  85. 

GRAPLE,  for  grapple,  which,  as  a  sub- 
stantiTe,  means  any  strong  hook  by 
which  things  are  seized  and  held,  as 
ships  to  each  other  in  boarding.  See 
Todd  in  Grapple. 

Ambition  outsearcheth  to  glorie  the  greece. 
The  stair  to  estate,  the  graph  of  grace. 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p  8i. 

That  is,  "the  strong  hold  upon  favour." 
fGRASHING.     Gnashins  the  teeth. 

No  chillvng  cold,  no  scMldyn);  Tieate, 
No  graskyng  cliaps  of  monsters  create. 

KeHoall's  Ftower*  (^  Bfigratumes,  1577> 

"fGKASS.   To  turn  to  grass,  to  dismiss. 

Licurgtis  did  a  law  in  Sparta  make. 
That  mU  men  might  their  barren  wives  forsuke ; 
And  by  the  eame  law  it  ordained  was. 
Wives  might  unable  husbands  tume  to  grasse. 

Taylor's  ITorkes,  163U. 

tGRATERS. 

Some  in  Smithfield  burnt  their  old  coaches  (and  I 
wisli  they  had  all  beene  so  well  bestowed),  washing 
boulcs,  and  beetles  went  to  wracke,  old  graters  ana 
stoolei  were  turn'd  to  ashes,  mouse-traos  and  tinder 
boxes  came  to  light.  Taylor's  Workes,  16S0. 

GRATILLITY.  Supposed  to  be  put  for 
gratuity,  in  a  burlesque  passage  of 
Twelfth  Night.     See  Impetigos. 

fGRATUlTO.     A  gratuity. 

Ster.  Sonne,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  selles  us  the 
living  ? 

/«.  Fy,  father,  thou  must  not  call  it  selline,  thou  must 
say,  is  this  tlie  gentleman  that  roust  have  the  gratmto  f 

Retnme  froM  Pfmassus,  1606. 

GRAVE  MAURICE.  The  customary 
title  given  to  prince  .Maurice  of  Nassau 
in  England  ;  grave  hehVjZ  a  German 
title  of  nobility,  as  landgrave^  mar- 
grave,  palsgrave,  &c.  Miusiiew  says, 
**  A  grave,  a  nobleman  of  the  low 
countries,  B.  grave,  graef;  L.  comes, 
regulus,  prcefectrnty  Again,  under 
Grece :  **  Grave,  or  greve  {graviua, 
prueposilus),  is  a  word  of  power  and 
authoritie,  signifying  as  much  as  do- 
minus,  or  prsefectus,  and  in  the  low 
Dutch  country  they  call  graves'* 
There  is  still  in  Whitechapel,  or  was 
very  lately,  an  alehouse,  styled  The 
Old  Grave  Maurice^  the  sign  of  which 
was  the  head  of  that  prince. 


Upon  St.  Thomas's  day,  the  palagnirs  and  grmt 
Maurice  were  elected  knights  of  the  garter,  ain  tke 
37th  of  December  the  pal^trave  wh»  betrothed  to  the 
hidy  Elizabeth.  On  Sunday  the  7th  of  Febmanr.  tk 
pahwrave  in  person  was  installed  kniglii  of  the  gsiter 
at  Windsor,  and  at  the  same  time  was  ftrare  Mauria 
installed  bv  his  deputy  count  Lodoveci  of  Nasaaa. 

Jeter's  CkronicU,  an.  Uli 
Hulpe  the  king  to  a  subject  that  maj  live  to  take 
grate  Maurice  prisoner,  and  that  was  more  good  to 
the  state  than  a  thousand  sudi  as  rou  are  ever  like 
to  do.  £.  ir  n.  Love's  Cure,  i.  2  (said  br  a  Spaniari) 
You  may  then  discourse  how  honourablv  your  ymr 
used  you ;  (observe  tlwt  you  odl  grame  Mmiuiee  fcmr 
grave).  Decker,  Gtits  Hormh.,  ch.  r. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Seward  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Love*s  Cure,  is  very  enter- 
taining, and  a  curious  specimen  of 
that  gentleman's  editorial  talents.  He 
prints  it  **  grave  Maurice,'*  in  the  text, 
and  thus  annotates  upon  it:  '^GrsTe 
is  printed  in  the  last  editions  with  t 
great  letter,  and  in  italicsy  as  if  it 
were  a  proper  name ;  whereas  it  is  an 
epithet  only,  and  characteristic  of 
prtnce  ilfaurtctf  of  Nassau,  who,  after 
performing  great  actions  ngaiust  the 
Spaniards,  is  said  to  have  dy^d  of 
griefy  on  account  of  the  siege  of 
Breda."  T\x\x%, grave  Maurice  meant 
melancholy  Maurice  !!  However yrcpf 
he  might  he,  this  note,  I  think,  would 
make  him  smile ! 
To  GRAVE.     To  burv. 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  de»th's  cloMrov  in-  w n-.-.:. 
And  lie  fulVlow,  ^rnc'i/  in  the  IioiIum  ginnii'i 

Jiir^.  li,  iii.  i 
Do  vou  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  y.>a. 
Autt  ditches  grave  you  all.  Tim.  of  .-{th.,  i\ ,  %. 

Cinders,  think'st  thou,  mind  this,  or  grarrd  ghosts!* 

Lord  Surrty,  4th  -fit. 

GRAVES.        Sometimes     written     for 
greaves,  as  here : 

The  taishes,  cuishes,  and  the  grates,  staflT.  penselt, 
baisesail.  W^amer's  Alb.  MH^fL,  xii,  ek.  6i. 

Hence  this  has  been  sapported,  as  the 
true  reading,  in  the  following  lines  of 
Shakespeare : 

Turning  your  books  to  i^roMf,  your  ink  to  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  kmd  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. 

2  H«i».  ir,  iv,  1. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios.  War- 
burton  and  Capell  would  read  glaives, 
or  swords ;  but,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  books  bear  more 
resemblance  to  greaves,  or  to  swords, 
the  point  cannot  easily  be  settled. 
GRAY.  A  badger.  In  Ray's  Dictio- 
nariolum  we  have,  ''  A  badger,  hrock 
or  gray,  melis,  taxus." 

Twas  not  thy  sport  to  chase  a  silly  bare, 
Stagga,  bncke,  foze,  viUUcai^  or  the  Ihnpiag  gr*^. 
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Bat  anniet,  marqiieMet,  grtret,  eoonte.  dvkef,  kingd 
Axclidutchesses  and  mdi  hexoicke  Uungt. 

R.  MarkJUm  in  Cetu.  JUt^  ix,  867. 

Why  he  calls  it  the  limping  gray,  see 
iu  Badger. 

To  pitch  the  bar,  to  thxow  the  veighty  iMge, 
To  dance  with  Phillii  all  the  hoUdavi 
To  hunt,  by  day  the  fox,  by  night  iae  |vwv. 
Poems  by  A.  W.,  in  J>a9U<mt  repr.  1816,  voL  ii,  p.  69. 

To  GREASE  IN  THE  FIST.   To  bribe. 

Did  vou  not^rMf«the  sealers  of  Leadenhall  thronghW 
in  the  jute,  they  woald  nerer  be  sealed,  but  tonied 
away.  Oreetu's  Quip,  ^c,  Harl.  Misc^  ▼,  411. 

Dryden  has  used  grease  in  the  same 
sense,  without  adding  the  fist.  See 
Todd. 

iSUc.  We  bare  got 

One  that  will  doe  more  good  with's  tongue  that  way 

Than  that  uxorioos  showre  that  came  m>m  heaven. 

But  you  must  oyle  it  first. 

Cred.  I  understand  you. 

Greate kim  i'  M'/S^/youmeane ;  there'cjust  ten peecef, 

'Tia  but  an  earnest :  if  he  brinff't  about, 

rie  make  those  then  a  hnndreu. 

Hear.  Thinke  it  done.      Carltcriffkt*s  Ordinary,  1651. 

tGREAT.     By  the  great,  wholesale. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  ridicnloai 
asse,  that  manie  yeares  since  sold  lyes  6y  thsartmi. 

Nash,  Pierce  Peml4$te,  1691 
Though  usury  be  bad,  'tis  understood. 
Compared  with  extortion,  it  seemes  good. 
One  by  retaile,  aud  th'  other  by  the  areata 
lugrose  the  profits  of  the  whole  worlds  sweat. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1680. 

tGREAT.      Notorious. 

The  fact  \a  great. 

Toumeur*s  Retengers  Tragadie,  1606. 

d  GREAVE,  or  GREVE,  s,  A  tree, 
bough,  grove.  Skinner.  From  gnef, 
a  grove,  Saxon.  It  evidently  means 
a  tree  in  the  following  passage : 

Thrn  is  it  best,  said  he,  that  ye  doe  leave 
Your  Iruasiire  lien'  in  some  security, 

Eitlur  fa^l  rlosfd  \i\  some  hoViaw  greate. 
Or  buried  in  the  gruund  from  jeorardy. 

iipens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  X,  43. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it  groove  in  that 

place. 

Also  a  bough : 

Yet  when  there  haps  a  honey  fkll. 

We'll  lick  the  syrup't  leaves  j 
And  tell  the  bees.*  that  theirs  ia  gall 
To  that  upon  the  greaves. 

Dray  I.  Quest  qf  Cynthia,  ii,  626. 
Ab  m  c  behold  a  swarming  cast  of  bc>e8 

In  a  suoln  cluster  to  some  branch  to  cleaves 
Thus  do  they  banc  in  branches  on  the  trees. 
Pressing  each  plant,  and  loading  ev'ry  greops. 

Drayt.  Birth  of  Moses,  iv.  1587. 

A  grove : 

Yet  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  greetse. 
He  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  uiKh  dead  did 
leave.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  YI,  ii,  48. 

GREE.  Kindness,  satisfaction ;  from 
gri,  French. 

To  her  makes  present  of  his  service  seene. 
Which  she  accepts  with  thanks  and  goodly  ffree. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  16. 
Heceive  in  gree  these  tears,  O  Lord  most  good. 

Fairf.  Tasto,  iii,  8. 
There  soon  as  he  ean  kiss  his  hand  in  grm. 
Or  with  good  grace  bow  it  bek)w  the  Imee. 


Tet  take  in  grse  whatever  do  befall. 

Dray/.  i?e/.,  5,  \ol.  iv,  p.  1411. 

[Here  perhaps  it  stands  for  degree.] 

ilnijuriona  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  Wxj  gree 
To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discurtesie. 

Orlando  Furioso,  I594i 
tif  wee,  quoth  he,  might  see  the  houre. 
Of  that  sweet  state  which  never  ends. 
Our  heavenly  gree  might  have  the  power 
To  make  our  parents  as  deere  friends. 

Bttgland's  Helicon,  1614. 

To  'GREE.     An  abbreviation  for  agree. 

The  moe  the  stronger,  if  they  'gree  in  one. 

Ferrex  /•  Porrex,  O.  H.,  i,  117. 
And  doe  not  see  how  much  they  must  dcfalke 
Of  their  accounts,  to  make  them  gree  with  ours. 

Daniel,  Philotas,  p.  193. 

GREECE.  A  hart,  capon,  &c.,  of  Greece, 
meant  a  fat  one ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  of  grease,  from 
graisse,  French;  and  so  Percy  ex- 
plains it : 

Then  went  they  down  into  a  laund. 

These  noble  archers  th^-e ; 
£che  of  them  slew  a  hart  ofgreece. 

The  best  that  they  could  see. 
Song  of  Adam  BeU,  P.  IU,  v.  29 ;  Percy's  Rel,  i,  174w 

A  hart  of  greece  is  mentioned  in  a 
popular  rhyme  commemorative  of  the 
following  tradition.  In  1333  or  4,  it 
is  said,  a  hart  was  run  from  Whinfield 
park,  in  Westmoreland,  to  Red  Kirk, 
in  Scotland,  and  back  again.  The 
dog  and  hart  both  died  of  fatigue  near 
a  tree  in  the  park,  now  called  Harts- 
horn Tree,  on  each  side  of  a  wall, 
which  the  hart  leaped  hy  his  last 
effort  of  strength.  The  dog's  name 
was  Hercules,  as  appears  by  the 
rhyme,  which  is  this  simple  one: 

Hercules  kill'd  hart  ofgreeee. 
And  hart  ofgreece  kiU'd  Hercules. 

See  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes, 
B.  i,  ch.  1.  That  author  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  story. 
Whether  some  punning  connection 
did  not  originally  subsist  between 
this,  and  taking  *<  heart  (or  hart)  of 
grace,*'  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 
At  the  coronation  feast  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  queen  of  Henry  VII,  among 
other  dishes,  were  "capons  of  high 
greece.^*     Ives*s  Select  Papers. 

tWhich  of  you  can  kill  a  buck  ? 

Or,  who  can  kill  a  doe  ? 
Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  of  Greece 

Five  hundred  foot  him  fro  ? 
WUl  Scarlet  he  did  kill  a  buck. 

And  Midxe  he  did  kill  a  doe; 
And  Little  John  kill'd  u  hart  of  Greece 

Five  hundred  fuut  him  fro. 
Ballad  ofBobin  Hood  and  the  Curtal  Fryar. 

GREEK.  As  merry  as  a  Greek.  Prov. 
The  Greeks  were  proverbially  spoken 
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of  by  the  Romans,  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  potations;  and  they 
used  tl.e  term  gracari,  for  to  indulge 
in  these  articles.  Hence  we  also  took 
the  name  of  a  Greek  for  a  jovial  fel- 
low, which  ignorance  has  since  cor- 
rupted into  yrxg ;  saying  "as  merry 
as  n  grigy*  instead  of  "as  a  Greeks 

1  s«  ear  to  you  1  think  Heirn  loves  him  better  than 
Paris.    Then  she's  a  merry  Greek  indeed. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  S. 

Again  : 

A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greets. 

Ibid.,  iv,  4. 
Go  lionip,  nnd  tell  the  merry  Greeks  that  sent  you. 
Ilium  "SfThll  bum,  &c.    B.  and  Ft.  Woman's Pnte,  ii,  2. 

Drunkartls,  says  Prynne,  are  called, 

Open,  librrall.  or  free  housekeepers,  merry  Greeks, 
aud  such  like  stiles  and  titles. 

Jlealtkes  Sieknesse,  foL  B  2,  b. 

We  read,  however,  of  one  who  was 

A  true  Trojan,  and  a  mad  merry  ^rt^,  though  no  Greek. 

Bam.  Joum.  (1820),  i,  p.  64. 

GREEN.  Inexperienced,  unskilful ; 
applied  to  such  a  person  as  is  still 
termed  a  green-horn,  or  in  the  univer- 
sities ti  fresh-man. 

How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world. 

K.  John,  m,  4. 
Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young ;  and  hath  aU 
these  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green  minds  look 
after.  OtkeU.,^,!. 

Thus  also, 
GREENLY.     Un/»kilfully. 

And  we  have  done  hut  greenly. 
In  hngeer^muner  to  inter  him.  H<ml.^  iv,  5. 

fGREEN-E VER.     For  evergreen. 

But,  the  hear'na  fed  not  fates  impartial!  rigour; 
Years  add  not  to  their  stature  nor  their  vigour; 
Use  wears  thent  not ;  but  their  green-ever  age 
Is  all  in  all  still  like  their  pupillage.  ZHi  Bartas. 

GREEN  GOOSE  FAIR,  or  GOOSE- 
FAIR.  A  fair  still  held  at  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  near  London,  on  Thursday  in 
Wbitsun  week,  and  so  named  because 
greeny  or  young  geese,  were  a  favorite 
article  of  festivity  at  it. 

And  march  in  a  tawney  coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goose- 

fair.  B.  Jons.  Poetast.,  iii,  4. 

At  Islington,  and  green-goose  fair,  Hud  sip  a  zealous 

glass  of  wine.  Glapthome's  Wit  in  a  Constable. 

The  twenty  third  this  mouth  of  May, 

A  fair  at  Bow  is  kept  that  day ; 

Tliere  geese  by  heaps  do  go  to  wrack, 

Who  scarce  have  feathers  on  their  back. 

Foot  Robin's  Almannck,  May,  1689. 

Much  coarse  description  of  the  fair  is 
added.  The  23d  was  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  that  year. 

-fGREEN-MEN.     Savages;  wild  men. 

A  dnnce  of  four  swans.  To  them  enter  five  green  men, 
upon  which  the  swans  take  wing  and  fly  up  into  the 
heavens.  The  green  men  dance ;  which  concludes  the 
act.  The  World  if  the  Moon,  an  Opera,  1697. 

GREENSLEEVES.  An  old  popular 
ballad ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which 


it  is  usually  mentioned,  eridently  of 
the  amorous  kind.  It  was  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
in  Sept.,  1580.  Mr.  Ellis  pubUibed 
a  ballad  of  Greensleeves,  from  an  ok 
miscellany  of  the  date  of  1584,  nor 
the  time  of  the  above  entry.  SpeeiwL, 
iii,  p.  327.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  recovered 
the  tune,  which  is  in  his  Appeodix, 
No.  21.     The  song  begins  thus  : 

Greensleeres  was  all  my  jov, 
GreensJeetes  was  my  deligfit, 
Greensleeres  was  my  hart  of  gold. 
And  who  but  lady  GreensUetes. 

This  burden  is  repeated  after  everj 
verse.  But,  assuredly,  there  was  a 
song  of  Greensleeres  still  older;  for 
the  title  of  this  is,  "A  new  courtly 
Sonnet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to 
the  new  tune  of  GreensleevesJ*^ 

But  they  do  no  more  adhere,  and  keep  ])lace  togetbo, 
than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  green-sleem. 

Mer.  W.  ir.,ii,l 
Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the  tose 
of  green-sleeves,  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  soov 
eringoes,  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocatkiD.  I 
will  shelter  here.  Ibid.,  r,  9. 

Shall  we  seek  virtue  in  a  satin  |own. 
Embroider'd  virtue  ?    Faith  in  i  curl'd  feather  P 
And  set  our  credits  to  the  tune  ofareenslrrres .' 

B.  and  Fl.  Loyal  Suhj.,  m,  1 

The  tune  was  still  a  country  dance  in 
Prior's  time : 

Old  Madge  bewitch'd  at  sixty -one 
Calls  for  greensleeres,  and  jumping  Joan. 

.Y/ma,  Canto  2d. 

The  character  of  lady  GreensieeveSy  I 
fear,  is  rather  suspicious ;  for  green 
was  a  colour  long  assumed  by  loose 
women.  When  two  ladies  are  to  be 
equipped  for  that  service,  it  is  said, 

Ursula,  take  them  in,  open  thy  wardrobe,  and  fit  them 
to  their  railing.  Green  gowns,  crimson  petticcwts; 
green  wonjen,  my  lord  mayor's  green  women !  guests 
o*  the  game,  true  bred.       B.  Jons.  Barth.  Pair,  iv,  8. 

Afterwards  the  same  kind  of  guests 
are  called  "  the  green  gamesters  that 
come  here."  Act  v,  sc.  3. 
The  favorite  ballad  of  "Old  Kings- 
borough,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky,"  begin- 
ning **  Green  sleeves,  and  pudding 
pies,"  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
Jacobite  parody  of  the  older  song; 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  burden  was 
similar.  Boswe/Ts  Journal,  p.  319. 
fGREEN-YARD.  The  Green-yard  was 
a  portion  of  the  old  gardens  of 
Leadenhall,  in  London. 

With  that  one  of  the  officers  went  and  took  the  fore- 
horse  by  the  head  in  order  to  drive  the  waggon  to  the 
green  yard,  which  is  a  prison  for  all  wa^^ons,  carts, 
and  coaches,  for  all  them  that  transgress  a^inst  the 
citty  laws.  Great  Britans  Honycombe,  1713,  MS. 
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&REESE,  or  GREEZE.     See  Gbice. 

6REESINGS.  Steps;  from  the  same 
origin  as  grice.  When  Christ  refused 
to  perform  a  miracle,  to  descend  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  Latimer 
gives  this  reason  for  it : 

It  is  no  time  bow  to  iliew  uiy  miradet;  there  ia 
another  way  to  goe  downe,  by  gnetingt. 

Strmotu,  fol.  72  b. 

See  Gbice. 

To  GREET.  To  cry  out,  to  make  lamen- 
tation.    See  Greit,  in  Todd. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars  thee  areet  f 

Sfeiu.  Skep.  Kai.,  Apr.,  1. 1. 
Dare  I  profuu  m  irrehgions  be 
To  greet,  or  griere  her  iweet  euthanasy. 

B.  Jotu.  Underwoods.  voL  vii,  p.  80,  Whalkj. 
Say,  ihepherd's  b^,  what  makes  thee  greet  so  sore  f 
Brydge^t  Sxeerpta  ISidoriana,  p.  41. 
\Hold.  Mine  undo  inll  be  right  wood  I  fear  me.    Bat 
I'U  ne're  greet  for  that,  sir,  while  I  have  yoor  lore. 

Brome'e  Northern  Lose. 

tGREET.     A  greeting. 

0  then,  sweet  sonne,  I'd  ne're  di^Joyn'd  have  been 
From  thy  sweet  greets,  nor  have  endur'd  t'  have  seen 
Mezentius  prond,  my  bloudy  borderer. 
Such  vaunts  and  viUanies  Iwat  me  t'  inferre. 

rtrgil,  kg  Vicars,  1633. 

tGREFT.     Grafted. 

Of  those,  are  twelve  in  that  rich  girdle  grrft. 
Which  God  gave  nature  for  her  new-years-«fL 

DuBartas. 

GREGORIAN.  A  species  of  wig,  or 
head  of  false  hair.  *'  A  cap  of  hair ; 
so  called  from  one  Gregory,  a  barher 
in  the  Strand,  that  first  made  them 
in  England."  BlounC sGlossographia, 
Aubrey  says  that  this  "Gregorie,  the 
famous  peruque-maker,  was  buryed  at 
St.  Clement's  Danes  church,"  near 
the  west  door,  with  an  inscription  in 
rhyme.  Letters  from  the  Bodleian, 
vol.  ii,  p.  360.  Cotgrave,  under 
Perruque,  has,  **A  periwig,  a  Gre- 
goriany  We  find  there  ihdX  perruque 
originally  meant  **a  tuft  of  hair." 
A  wig  was  unefausse  perruque, 

Siime  think  that  thou  dost  use  that  new  found  knack, 
Kxcnsable  to  such  as  hayre  do  lack. 
A  quaint  Oregorian  to  tuy  head  to  bind. 

Uarrtngt.  Epigr.,  iii,  32, 
Who  pnllin|(  a  little  downe  his  Gregorian,  which  was 
(li-<plact  a  little  by  hastic  taking  off  his  bever,  sharp* 
mug  his  oeake,  and  erecting  his  distended  mouchatos, 
]>r«)ceedea  in  this  answere. 

Honest  Ghost,  Ac,  1638,  p.  46. 

Coles'    Diet,   has,  "A   Gregonan  [a 
cnp  of  hair],  capillamentum.** 

If  <•  eannot  be  a  cuckold  that  weares  a  Gregorian,  for 
a  jterriwige  will  never  fitt  such  a  head. 

Gesta  Gragontm,  Part  ii,  65 ;  Nieh,  Progr.,  vol.  ii. 
f  Vuu  weare  liats  to  defend  the  snnne,  not  to  cover 
sl.orne  locks,  caules  to  adorne  the  head,  not  Grego- 
rians  to  warme  idle  braines. 

HeK  vir,  or  the  IToHMnish  Man,  1630. 


GRESCO.     A  game  at  cards. 

One  of  them  was  my  prentice,  Mr.  Quicksilver  here; 
and,  when  he  had  two  years  to  serre,  kept  his  whore 
and  Ids  hunting  nag;  would  play  his  hundred  pound* 
at  greseo  or  primero,  as  nmifiariy  (and  all  o'  my 
purse)  as  any  oright  piece  of  crimson  on  'em  all. 

Eastweurd  Hoe,  O.  PI.,  iv,  273. 

GRESHAM.  A  pretended  astrologer, 
one  of  the  associates  of  the  infamous 
Mrs.  Turner,  who  would  probably 
have  been  hanged  with  her,  had  he 
not  fortunately  had  a  bad  constitu- 
tion, which  carried  him  off  before 
things  came  to  that  extremity.  Wil- 
son calls  him  '*  a  rotten  engine." 
He  is  mentioned  with  Bretnor,  Fore- 
man, and  other  wretched  impostors. 
See  Bretnor. 

GRESSES,  more  commonly  JESSES,  of 
a  hawk.  The  straps  of  leather  buckled 
about  the  legs,  to  which  was  fastened 
the  leaah,  or  thong,  by  which  she  was 
held  for  fear  of  escape.     See  Jesses. 

And  you  the  eagles,  soar  ye  ne'er  so  high, 
I  have  the  gresset  that  will  pull  ye  down. 

j;ilio.//,O.Fl.,ii.346. 

GRESSOP.  Used  by  Skelton  for  a 
grasshopper.  Grass  is  said  to  be 
called  gress  in  the  north. 

Lord  how  he  would  pry 

After  the  butterfly  s 

Lord  how  he  would  hop 

After  the  gressop.    Skelton  on  Ph.  Sparr.,  p.  219. 

tGREVES.    Griefs. 

The  Scottes  allured  with  desyre  of  gayn,  and  for  no 
malice  that  they  bare  to  kyng  Henry,  but  some  what 
desirous  to  be  revenged  ot  their  olde  grewes,  came  to 
the  erle  with  greate  compaygnie. 

EaWs  Union,  1548;  Bern,  IV,  fol.  iO. 

fGREVES.     Brauches.     See  Greave. 

Mee  thought  that  I  was  walking  in  a  parice. 

Amyd  the  wcoddes,  amonjr  the  pletaunt  leaves, 
Where  many  was  the  bird  did  sweeUy  carpe 

Emong  the  thomes,  the  bushes,  and  ihtgreves. 

Hiynn,  Pride  andLowlinets. 

GREW  seems  to  be  put  for  the  Greek 
term  ypv ;  t.  e,,  any  trifling  or  very 
worthless  matter. 

Foole  that  I  am,  that  with  my  d(^get  speak  grew  r 

Come  neere,  good  Mastix,  it  is  now  tway  score 
Of  yeares  (alas)  since  1  good  Mastix  knew. 

Pembr.  Jread,,  ii,  p.  224. 

GREWND,  for  greyhound.  Grew,  for 
grey,  is  said  to  be  the  pronunciation 
in  Lincolnshire. 

But  Bodomont.  as  though  he  had  had  win^i, 
Quite  ore  the  dike  like  to Korewnd he  spnngs. 

Elarringi,  Jrtoeto,  ziv,  108. 
Look  how  a  grewnd  that  finds  a  stordie  ban 
Amid  the  field  tar  straying  firom  the  heard. 
Doth  runne  about,  behind  him  and  before, 
Because  of  his  sharp  tusks  he  is  afewd. 

Ihd^tiif.m, 

See  also  xz,  94. 
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6RICE.  The  most  common  mode  of 
spelling  a  word  which  is  written  also 
greece,  greese,  greeze,  grieze,  grize, 
grise,  &c. ;  and  seems  to  be  made 
from  gres8us,  or  contracted  from 
degrees.  It  signified  a  step,  or  a 
flight  of  steps. 

That's  a  degree  to  lore. 
No  sot  a  ffriee^  for  tia  a  vulgar  proof 
That  very  oft*  we  pity  enemlea.   Tw4^.  N^  iii,  1. 
Who  in  a  apreading  ascent,  upon  sereral  gricu,  help 
toheaatiiythe^da. 

B.  Jons.  Ent.  at  K.  Jamt^a  CoromUum. 

See  also  his  Maaque  of  Love  Restored. 

Certain  skailblda  of  horde,  with  gricu  or  steppes  one 
ahore  another. 

WUUsM  Tkowua't  Hutory  oflUly,  IMl,  H  8. 
Where,  on  several  areecett  sate  tne  foure  cardinal 
vertues.         Dtcktri  Bmtifrtainment  of  James  /,  H  S. 

This  is  certainly  the  true  reading  in 
the  following  passage : 

They  stand  Kgrieu 
Above  the  reach  of  rq>ort         Two  NobU  JKtti.t  ii,  1 . 

Where  the  old  copies  absurdly  read 
grief. 

Ambition  ontsearcheth  to  glorie  the  gneee, 
Thu  stair  to  estate,  the  graple  of  grace. 

mrr.for  Mag.,  Rndoeke,  p.  84. 

Sometimes  it  is  written  greese : 

As  wc  {;o  up  towards  the  ball  there  are  three  or  foure 
puirc  uf  ataires,  whereof  one  paire  is  passing  faire, 
consisting  of  very  many  greeses.    Coryat^  \o\.  i,  p.  31. 

Or  grise : 

And  lay  a  sentence 
WLicli,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.  Othello,  i,  3. 

So  are  they  all,  for  tv*iygrite  of  fortone 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below.  SKm.  ofAtk.,  iv,  3. 

A  grice  meant  a  pig  also.     Coles  has, 
**  A  grice,  porcellus,  nefrens,  aper." 
See  also  Skinner. 
To  GRIDE.     To  cut,   or  prick.     Gri- 
dare,  Ital. 

Then  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  Steele  did  grjtde. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  U.  vui,  86. 
Last  with  his  eoad  amongst  them  he  doth  go. 
And  some  of  them  he  gritkth  in  the  haunches. 
Some  in  the  flanks,  tliat  prickt  their  very  paunches. 

Drajft.  Mooncalf,  voL  ii,  p.  612. 

Milton  also  has  used  it. 
6RIDELIN.      A  sort  of  colour  com- 
posed  of  white  and  red.     Kersey  and 
Johnson.     Gris  de  lin,  French.     See 
Boyer's  Diet. 

And  his  love.  Lord  help  us,  fades  like  mjgrMUUine 
petticoat  Farson's  Wedding,  0.  PL,  xi,  418. 

Dry  den  has  used  the    word    in   his 
Fables.     See  Johnson. 
GRIBFFULL,  or  GRIEFULL.     Melan- 
choly;  compounded  of  ynV/"  and  >^//. 

Which  when  she  sees,  with  ehastly  gri^fuU  eies, 
Her  heart  does  ouake,  and  deadly  pallid  hew 
Benumbea  her  oieekes.         Spmt.  F.  Q.,  YI,  viii,  40. 

Church  says,  *<  This,  if  I  mistake  not, 


is  a  compound  word  of  his  o 
He  did  mistake,  for  it  is  use 
other  writers  as  early : 

Ahis,  my  lord,  what  gri^full  Odng  is  this, 
Tliat  ofyo^  brother  you  can  tlimke  so  ill  ? 

FIgrrex  and  Porrts,  O.  PI 

Aeain  : 

The  wiser  sort  hold  down  their  ^ri^uU  heads. 

fGRIFFE.     A  graft,  or  setting. 

Perceiving  he  was  of  a  very  good  nature,  i 

given,  and  that  he  was  a  gooa  ipiffe  to  be  i 
etter  gronud,  8m:.  Plutart 

fGRILY.   Hideous.  MS.  Voeab., 
GRIMALKIN,  q.  d.     Grey   malk 

name  for  a  fiend,    supposed   t 

semble  a  grey  cat. 

GrimalHn*i  a  hell-cat,  the  devil  may  choke  he 

Ballad  ofAlUy 

2.  A  cat :  still  common  in  burl 
style. 

GrimaJkin  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe.  Phillipe,  SpL  & 

fGRIMASK.    Ashowof monkey  tr 

Und.  No  more  of  your  grinuuts,  ^ood  Mr.  1 
Noai.  And  why  so,  sir?  Und.  Bteanac  I  ha 
sider'd  better,  and  since  'tis  rrsolv'd,  we  shall 
prologue  to  our  farce,  here  is  one  shall  give  it  i 
farce  way  exactly.  The  Wonicas  Conqua 

f  GRIN.    A  snare.  Cotgrave  has,  **j 
a  snare,  ginne,  or  grinne.*' 

Young  gallants  nimbly  flock  about  the  ^tea. 
And  in  their  hands  boare  spearea  with  iron  pla 
Their  nets,  gins,  gritu,  troops  of  Massy lian  spa 
Kennels  of  senting  hounds  with  loud-mouth 'd 

Virgil,  by  Vican 

GRINCOMES.     A  kind  of  cant 
for  the  venereal  disease. 

Yon  must  know,  sir,  in  a  nobleman  'tis  abusir 
in  him  the  serpigo,  in  a  knight  the  grineomt 
gentleman  the  f^poUtan  scabb,  and  in  a  i 
man  or  artificer  the  plaine  pox. 

Jone^s  Adrmsta,  16S 
I  had  a  receipt  for  the  grincomee  in  his  own  ha 

Family  of  Low,  160 
You  may  see 
His  handy- work  by  my  flat  face;  no  bridge 
Left  to  support  my  organ,  if  I  had  one. 
The  comfort  is,  I  am  now  secure  from  the  grin 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way. 

Mast.  QmardioMf  act  iv. 


fGRINDING-HOUSE.     The   hous. 
correction. 

C.  Why  should  not  I  know  ?  the  fellow  is  woi 
be  put  into  the  grinding-house. 

Terence  in  Englitk 

GRINDLE-TAIL.       Like   trundle- 
meaning,    I   presume,    curling 
Possibly    from   a    grindle-stone, 
grindstone,  which  is  round. 

Their  horns  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push 

palaoea; 
They  toss  our  little  habitations 
like    whelps,    like   grindle-taifs.  ^lilh    their 

apwvo.     B,  ^  Fl.  hland  Frineeu,  act  v,  ] 

Trindle-tail  might   possibly    be 
tended. 
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,    t^RINDSTONB.     To  tie  your  nose  to 
the  grindstone,  Howell,  1659,  t.  e,, 
to  be  very  strict  over  you. 
GRIP.     Strength,  power  of  griping  or 
seizing  violently. 

Let  those  weak  birds  that  want  wherewith  to  fight. 
Submit  to  those  that  are  ofarip  and  might. 

Dn^toH^i  Oicl,  roL  iv.  1322. 

ji  GRIPE,  or  GRYPE.  A  griffin  ;  from 
yp^^t  ffiypkus;  but  more  frequently 
put  for  a  vulture. 

Like  a  white  hiud  under  the  fftypes  sharp  claws. 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws. 

8k.  Rape  of  Lucr.,  Suppl.,  i,  506. 
The  hellish  prince  adjudge  my  dampned  giiost 
To  Tantales  thirste,  or  proude  Ixion's  wheele, 
Or  cruel  gripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  harte. 

Ferrex  and  Forrex,  O.  PL,  i,  124. 
Where  Titiua  hath  his  lot 
To  feed  the  gripe  that  gnaws  his  growing  heart 

Tancr€daniGi»m.,O.Vi.,\\A^' 

A  gripe  doth  Titius'  liver  tear, 

His  greedy  hungry  gorge  to  fill. 

Panw/.o/D.D*r.,n.32. 

The  gnawing  gripes  of  irksome  thought, 

Oonsnmes  my  heart  with  Titius'  gri^.  Ihid. 

In  the  latter  passage  it  might  be 
equivocal,  if  it  did  not  follow  the 
other  in  the  same  short  poem. 
In  all  these  examples,  except  the  first, 
it  clearly  signifies  vulture,  not  griffin. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  the  same  : 

Upon  wluMe  breasts  fiercer yr^  doth  tire, 
Than  did  on  him  who  first  stole  down  the  fire. 

AetropK  S.  li. 

Also  a  sort  of  boat : 

Because  they  fear*d  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
small  boates,  as  gripes,  and  such  like. 

Dane f  4  Cotnminei,  D  d  2. 

GRIPE'S  EGG.  Griffin  or  vulture's 
egg ;  a  technical  name  for  one  of  the 
vessels  used  in  alchemy,  as  pelican 
was  for  another. 

Let  the  water  in  glass  £  be  felter'd. 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  ega.  Lute  him  well, 
And  leare  him  clos'd  in  balneo.  Jlck.,  ii,  3. 

fGRIPER.     A  boat-man  ?    See  Geipe. 

Tliere  be  alio  certaine  colliers  that  bring  coles  to 
London  by  water  in  barses,  and  they  be  called 
gripers.  Qretn^s  EnsMeerg  of  Coosne^e,  1691. 

tGRIPPBD.     Grasped ;  laid  hold  of. 

The  one  hit  pjkb-tiMft  gripped  fast. 
They  feared  for  its  skaith.  Robin  Hood,  i.  108. 

GRIPPLE,  or  GRIPLE.  Avaricious, 
grasiHng ;  from  to  gripe. 

He  gnaaht  bis  teeth  to  see 
ThoM  heapea  of  gold  which  gripte  covetyze. 

&««.l^«.,I.iv.8L 
When  fn^  patraoB  torn  their  sturdie  Steele 
Tb  wax,  when  they  the  golden  flame  do  feele. 

Hall,  Satires,  r,  I, 
And  M  Us  gripple  avarice  be  senre, 
What  recks  thu  rank  hind  if  his  country  starref 

Dragt.  Owl,  vol  iy,p.  181S. 
But  the  gripple  wretch  who  will  bestow  notmng  on 
his  poor  bmtlier  tor  God's  sake,  is  evidentiy  an 
infidel,  having  none  at  all,  or  very  heathenish  con- 
ceits ot  Gk)d.  Banom,  Sermon,  FMdm  cadi,  9. 


Mrs.  Cooper,  not  understanding  this 
word,  has  joined  it  with  the  name  of 
Edell,  as  if  it  made  a  compound 
name: 

For  OrippeUBdell  to  Iiimself  her  kingdom  sought  to 
gaine.  ^  F.  168. 

So  she  prints  it,  instead  of  ^'  grippeU 
Edell,"  as  it  stands  in  Warner's 
Albion,  B.  iv,  ch.  20.  I  observe  with 
regret,  that  this  error  is  exactly 
copied  (as  well  as  some  others)  in 
Mr.  Bliss's  valuable  edition  of  Wood's 
Athense,  with  the  additional  fault  of 
making  it  Grippil.     Vol.  i,  col.  768. 

tif  it  be  covetous,  for  gripple  gaine 
To  sell  the  heavens,  the  eutli,  yea  God  himselfe. 
To  dispossesse  kinn  from  their  Law  full  raigne. 
To  Gramme  his  cofrars  witli  unlawfull  pelfe. 

Taylor^s  Workes,  163a 
tThese  yrtM>{«  muck-rakers  liad  as  leeve  part  with 
their  bloua  as  their  goods.        benVs  Falhvoag,  p.  91. 
tHe  askt  the  price  with  greedy  sense. 
She,  gripple  wench,  said  eighteen  pence. 

Wit  and  Drollery,  1682.  p.  243 

GRIPLE,  s,,  for  gripe,  or  grasp. 

Ne  ever  Artegall  his^pl*  strong 
For  any  thinge  wcmld  slacke,  but  still  upon  hiia 
hong.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  14. 

GRISPING  appears  to  be  put  for  the 
closing ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the 
word  elsewhere. 

Seated  i^on  the  side  of  a  silver  streame,  even  almost 
in  the  gnsping  of  the  evening. 

Eupk.  Engl.,  sign.  C  1. 

GROOM-PORTER.  "  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  business  is  to 
see  the  king's  lodging  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firing;  as 
also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and 
to  decide  disputes  arising  at  cards, 
dice,  bowling,  &c."  Chamh.  Diet, 
Formerly  he  was  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  gambling  table  at  Christmas. 

He  will  wiu  you 
By  irresistible  lock,  within  this  fortnight 
Enough  to  buy  a  barony.    Fhev  will  set  him 
Upmott  at  tiia  groowiporter's  all  the  Christmas, 
And  for  the  whole  year  throngli,  at  every  place 
Where  there  is  play.  B.  Jons.  Alck.^  iii,  4b 

D.  Where  fiodyoa  that  statnteiiir? 
If  Am.  Why  be  judged  by  XhA  groom-porter, 
D.  Thtfroom^rter.^ 

J/Am.  kj,  madam,  must  not  they  jodge  of  all 
The  gamuun  of  the  court? 

Ckapm.  Bussg  D^Awti.,  Anc.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  Sit. 

He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  the  master  of  the  revels, 
then  disused.  George  I  and  II  playew 
baxard  in  public  on  certain  days* 
attended  by  the  groom-porter, 
ArchaoL,  xviii,  p.  317. 
This  abuse  was  not  removed  till  the 
reign  of  George  III.   It  is  mentioned. 
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as  still  existing,  in  one  of  lady  Mary 
W.  Montague*8  Ecloeues : 

At  the  groom-porter' a  batter'd  bullies  play. 

Thursday,  Bel.  4 ;  DodsUy's  Colleel.,  i.  107. 
tiftr.  But  itil  there  wanted  fool  and  fortune  to't; 
he  does  not  play  at  the  groom  porters  for  it ;  nor  do 
the  drudgery  of  some  worn  out  lady. 

Mrs.  Bekn's  Younger  Brother,  16M. 
^This.  Tou  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  hU  the  young 
fellows  that  come  out  of  France,  pay  tribute  to  you, 
as  certainly  as  to  the  groom-porter ;  I  wonder  Keep- 
well  is  never  told  of  it.  Sedley's  BeUamira,  1687. 
titcm :  60  guineas  to  compound  a  judgment  confesa'd 
at  the  groom-porters  for  a  100. 

The  Beaus  Catechism,  1703. 

tGROOVING. 

Had  a  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  could  take  no  rest, 
and  was  taken  in  the  manner  of  an  ague  with  a  pain 
in  the  head,  and  grooving  in  the  back,  first  cold  and 
then  liot.  Brian's  Fisse-Prophet,  1635.  p.  46. 

tGROSSE-HEADED.     Thick-headed. 

Though  thev  were  afterwardes  defaced,  when  the 
whole  churcn  was  whited  at  the  instance  of  a  certaine 
grosse-headed  church-tturden,  who  hud  no  more  judge- 
ment in  painting  then  u  goose. 

Lomatius  on  Painting,  1598. 

tGROTESCO.     A  grotesque. 

Who  askt  the  banes  'twixt  these  discolour'd  nuitet? 
A  strange  groieseo  this,  the  Church  and  States. 

Cleaweland's  Poems,  1691. 

tGROVET.     A  little  grove. 

Which  was  the  pendant  of  a  hill  to  Ufe,  with  divers 
boscages  and  gromets  upon  the  steepe  or  hanging 
nt)unds  thereof. 
The  Masque  qf  the  Inner  Temple  and  Grayes  Inne,  1618. 

GROUND.  An  old  musical  term  for  an 
air  or  musical  subject,  on  which  varia- 
tions and  divisions  were  to  be  made; 
the  variations  being  called  the  de- 
scant. 

And  that  none  in  th'  assembly  there  was  found 
That  would  t'  ambitious  descant  give  a  ground. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  rii,  64w 

So  in  Richard  III : 

For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holr  descant.       iii,  7. 
O  but  the  ground  itself  is  naught,  from  whence 
Tbou  canst  not  relish  oat  a  good  division. 

UnguM,  O.  n.,  V,  119. 

See  Descant. 

The  GROUND.  The  pit  at  the  theatres 
was  formerly  so  called,  because  the 
spectators  in  that  part  actually  stood 
on  the  ground,  without  benches,  or 
other  accommodations;  and,  as  they 
stood  below  the  level  of  the  stage, 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  them, 

The  understanding  gentlemen  of  the  ground  litn 
ask'd  my  judgment.  Barth.  Fair,  Ind. 

In  the  Case  is  alter' d,  and  otlier  places, 
he  sneers  at  their  ** grounded  judg- 
ments, and  grounded  capacities.'* 
GROUNDLING,  from  the  former.  A 
spectator  in  that  part  of  the  theatre, 
whose  places  were  also  called  ground- 
stands, 

Besidef,  air,  all  oar  galleriea  and  ground-steutds  are 


furnished,  and  the  groundliugs  within  the  jirt|ni| 
iutinitely  unruly.  £adg  AUmomg,  ad  i,  k.L| 

In  the  same  play  a  caution  is  given  ii 
the  manager  of  the  ataee,  that 

The  stage  curtains  be  artifidalljr  cmiwn,  and  so  oonsTirl 
ahroudol,  that  the  sqaint-eyea  grosmHing  maj  ac 
peep  in.  Mi 

Shakespeare,  in  the  well-known  direc- 
tions to  the  players,  speaks  of  rantm, 
whose  object  was 

To  split  the  ears  of  the  gr(mndUsa§t,  who  for  the  ■« 
part  are  capable  of  nothing  bat  inazplicablc  doal 
■how  and  noise.  HamL,  in,  i 

The  price  paid  by  these  gentry  tor 
admission  was  then  only  a  penny: 

Tut,  give  me  the  penny,  give  me  the  pennv,  I  en  I 
not  for  the  gentlemen,  I— let  me  hare  a  good /rou: 

B.  Jons.  Case  is  alter'i,  L  L 

That  is,  as  we  should  say,  a  good  pi:. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  pit  was  not 
then  the  place  of  critics. 
Hanmer  speaks  of  the  fish  called  a 
groundling;  but  the  names  have  no 
connection,  except  in  being  both  de- 
rived from  ground. 
fGROUNDLlNG.     A  small  fish. 

Apna  cobitis.  a^vq  m/Stm,  Athenseo.  A  lishe  breed- 
ing of  abundance  of  raine :  Si  groundling. 

fGROUNDLY.  Profoundly; thoroughly. 

After  ye  had  read  and  groundely  pondered  the  coS' 
tentes  of  my  letters  than  to  you  addreaaed,  toot  gzaoe 
did  suromewhat  marvaile  that  I  have  founde  so  ^oeis 
faithe  in  the  Frenshe  king.  StsUe  Papers,  k  d 

fGROUND-ROOM.  A  room  on  the 
nround,  not  floored  ? 

The  innkeeper  introduced  him  into  a  ground  rem, 
expressing  a  great  deale  of  joy  in  ao  luckily  meeuaf 
with  his  old  mend. 

Oreat  Britons  Honycomhe,  1713,  'S&. 

tGROUNDSIL.    The  threshold. 

The  tinfe  the  groundeils  of  great  Troy  were  layd  : 
Was  Lacedemon  built  (by  computation). 
In  Athens  Erichthouius  long  was  made. 
And  Danaas  ruler  ore  the  Argive  nation. 

Heywood,  Troia  Briieuuea,  IftA. 
Le  sueil  de  I'huis.  The  groundseU  or  foote  poste  of  s 
doore :  the  threshold.  Noatenelater. 

fGRGUNDSWEHE.  The  old  name  of 
the  plant  groundsell. 

Take  fonre  handfuis  of  groundsweXUa,  and  ataoipe  it 
smal  in  a  morter,  and  put  thereto  three  apoonefus  of 
vinegar,  and  three  spoonefals  of  bay-salt,  grind  thea 
altogether.  Pathteay  of  Hemlih,  bL  L 

tGROUT-HEAD.  A  thick-head,  or 
duuce. 

For  there  you  may  see  many  a  greedy  gromt-kead. 
Without  ur  wit,  or  sence,  almost  without-head. 
Held  and  esteem'd  a  man  whose  zeale  is  fervent. 

Taylor*s  N'orkes,  18Sa 
Those  fuure  D.  siguifie  nothing  else  but  that  foaze 
thousand  times  you  are  a  grout-headed  gviii. 

The  Passenger  of  Bentenuto,  1612. 

GROWTNOL,  quasi,  growty  noddle^  i.  c., 
dunce.  A  word,  1  suspect,  coined  by 
Decker,  who  is  hardly  sound  authority 
for  the  usage  of  a  word,  unless  sup- 
ported by  collateral  examples. 
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The  excellencv  whereof  I  know  will  be  aogreat,  that 
ffrowtntle  ana  momes  will  in  iwarmi  fly  buzzing 
about  thee.  GuVs  Homh.  Proem,,  p.  88,  repr. 

$66  I^OME 

tGRUBBING-AXE.  Apparently  what 
W6  now  call  a  pick. 

Houe  fourchue.  A  delring  tode  with  two  teeth, 
wherewith  the  earth  is  opened  in  tuch  pUces  as  the 
plough  cannot  pearse :  some  call  it  hgrwbuifi  axe. 

IfotMudtUoTt 

GRUDGING,  *.,  from  to  grudge,  in  the 
obsolete  sense  of  to  feel  compunction. 
See  Todd,  4.  Grudge.  Thus  certain 
feelings  of  hunger  are  called  grudg- 
ings  of  the  stomach ;  and  we  find 
"  grudging  stomachs"  in  1  Hen.  YI, 
iv,  1. 

Thus  it  is  used  for  a  feeling,  or  incli- 
nation : 

It  is  nnr  birth-day, 
And  I'd  do  it  betimes,  I  feel  %grudgina 
Of  bounty,  and  I  wonld  not  long  lie  feUow. 

B.  Jem.  SU^  qfNew,  i,  S. 
And  yet  I  have  a  gntdging  to  your  grace  stilL 

B.  /•  Fl.  Sum.  Ueut.,  r,  8. 

Or  a  symptom : 

Not  much  unhealthy ; 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  u[ue 
Which  cannot  last  ^  B.  and  Fl.  Loyal  Subject,  h,  1. 

A  prophetic  intimation : 

Now  have  I 
A  kind  of  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me, 
I  fear  my  hot  nt.       Honeei  Man's  Fortunt,  v,  p.  465. 

fGRUM.     Sour  J  surly. 

It  pities  me  to  th'  heart  to  see 
That  the  great  Jupiter  should  be 
So  out  of  humour,  and  wogrum. 

Cotton's  Works,  1784^  p.  16S. 

fGRUMEL-SEED,  or  GROMEL-SEED. 
Seed  of  Gromweli. 

The  altars  every  where  now  smoking  be 
With  beuutalka,  savine,  laureL  rosemary. 
Their  cakes  of  ^rtimM^tf^eed  they  did  prefer. 
And  pails  of  milk  in  sacrifice  to  hier. 
Then  hymn  of  praise  they  all  devoutly  sung 
In  those  Falilia  for  increase  ofronng. 

Bromn^s  Britannia's  Fastoreds. 

GRUNTING  CHEAT.  In  the  beggars' 
cant  language,  a  pig. 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while,  in 
general,  to  introduce  the  terms  of  this 
mock  language,  as  they  are  never  used 
without  a  glossary  subjoined;  and 
certainly  they  are  little  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

GRUTCH,  V.  and  «.  Mr.  Todd  has  pro- 

Serly  shown,  against  his  venerable  pre- 
ecessor,  that  this  is  the  more  ancient 
and  original  form  of  the  word  which 
is  now  used,  grudge.  See  his  edition 
of  Johnson. 
GUARDS.  Trimmings,  facings,  or  other 
ornaments  applied  upon  a  dress ;  per- 
haps from  the  idea  of  their  defending 


the  substance  of  the  cloth  in  those 
parts. 

Nay  mock  not,  mock  not ;  the  body  of  your  discourse 
ia  sometimes  guarded  with  fragments ;  and  the  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neitber.  Muck  Ado,  iii,  4. 
Oh  rhimes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 

hove's  L.  L.,  iv,  3. 

Not  properly  gold  or  silver  lace,  though 
sometimes  so  applied : 

The  cloaks,  doublets,  Kc.,  were  guarded  with  velvet 
guards,  or  else  laced  with  costly  lace. 

Stubbi's  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 
And  who  reads  Flutarches  evther  historic  or  philoso- 
phie,  shall  find  he  trimmeth  ooth  their  garments  with 
guardes  of  poesie.  Sir  Fk.  Sidney,  Dif.  of  Poeeie,  533. 
A  plaine  pair  of  cloth-breeches,  without  either  welte 
or  garde.  Greenes  Quip,  /-c,  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  398. 

Gtiard^stand  for  ornaments  in  general, 
or  by  synecdoche,  for  dress,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Oh  'tis  the  cunnins  livery  of  hell. 

The  damned'st  boay  to  invest  and  cover 

In  princely  guards.  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 

Black  guard  had  no  relation  to  orna* 
ment,  and  will  be  found  properly  ex- 
plained in  its  place. 
The  meaning  of  guard,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  has  been  doubted : 

I  stay  but  lor  my  ptard ,— on  to  the  field  i 

I  will  the  banner  nom  a  trumpet  take. 

And  use  it  for  mv  haste.  Hen.  F;iv,  3. 

Shakespeare  doubtless  had  Holinshed 
in  his  eye,  as  he  usually  had  in  his 
Histories : 

The  duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  standard  was  not  oome^ 
caused  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a  trumpet,  and 
futened  upon  a  spear,  the  which  he  commanded  to 
be  borne  before  him  instead  of  a  standard.       P.  oS4. 

The  poet  here  attributes  this  action  to 
the  constable  of  France.  The  guard 
he  waited  for  was  probably  his  body- 
guard, among  whom,  as  the  standard- 
bearer  would  be  most  easily  missed, 
he  resolved  to  repair  the  loss,  as  he 
says.  So  Mr.  Malone  interprets  it, 
and  I  think  rightly,  as  it  retains  the 
usual  mihtary  sense  of  guard. 
To  GUARD.  To  ornament  with  guards 
or  facings ;  firom  the  preceding. 

^[b  be  possess'd  with  doable  pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before.    JT.  John,  iv,  S. 

Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows.  Mer.  of  Fen.,  ii,  8. 
You  are  in  good  case  since  you  came  to  court,  fool ; 
what,  guarded,  guarded  I  Yes,  faith,  even  as  footmen 
and  bawds  wear  velvet,  not  for  an  ornament  or  honoui , 
but  for  a  badge  of  drudgery. 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  9<J. 

'Dcke  guarded  robe  \%  used  by  Massinger 
for  the  Laticlavian  robe  of  the  Roman 
senators : 

The  most  censorious  of  our  Boman  gentry. 

Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  senators 

Esteem  an  easy  purchase.  Bowum  Actor,  i,  1. 

fGUARDFULLY.      Cautiously}  care- 
fully. 
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Fiatoiu  nf  Chrju,  whcoe  hit  hufdoth  g*nifiiUf 
Cdetluu  CillA,  forening  in  aU  power  ^ncdiM. 

tGUBBIN.     A  paring.        '**^''' 

Tlie  Aih-DUBtrn  would  quicUr  (« Is  wiKk. 
Thr  Inirke  «l  Ifaii  Kcd  wiiBid  t«  Uw  fmt  luk, 
And  b«iB](  now  rich,  uid  in  nod  RfiQtotHm. 

And  lU  Ibu  >hc)>  could  buy.  or  kU.  or  boner, 
WooW  ecBire  (w  worth  m  giiUni  aoce  » luuler. 

ItojZur'f  iTgrla,  1«0. 

GUDGEON.  A  gudgeon  being  the  bait 
for  mnny  of  the  larger  fish,  to  swallow 
agvdgton  waa  aometimes  osed  for  to 
be  caught  or  deceived  ;  aa, 

eeKwh!^^u!l»iM>^H™oi.c*li>Ui'£ida*u>taalule, 
■n<l  FliilMlui  la  nwlkm  i  ^nJ^nn.      SmfiL,  K  t,  b. 

Tlie  piirase  was  not  uncommon.  See 
other  eiamplea  quoted  by  Todd. 
More  commonly  the  alluaion  ia  rather 
made  to  the  easinesB  with  which  the 
gudgeonitadfisCHught.  Thna  Shake- 
speare : 

Bill  llib  Dol  wltli  tliii  nduiebelf  bolt 

yutltiLt  foul'l0llijnw,  thio  milDIQB. 

GUB.  A  sljarp? r,  or  low-lived  peraon  ; 
douhllesB  from  the  French  guewc. 


Bui  mj  uifteoiou  gut  hid  got  bun  nit. 

JliiHri  Moft  p.  SSa. 

8ud  of  a  sharper  who  had  taken  a 
purse.  Seemingly,  in  the  following, 
used  nt  a  term  of  bmiliar  endearment, 
M  rogue  often  is  : 


And.  in  I  word,  mj  lodia  wbot  you  wilL 

/(i^p.l». 

Not  having  met  with  this  word  in  any 
other  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  suapect 
that  it  may  be  an  affectation  of  the 
author,  who,  it  is  now  thought,  ia 
aacertained  to  have  been  ^bard 
Brathwaite. 
tGUELPHS  and  GIBELLINES  had 
become  popular  terma  for  thinga  very 
hoatile  or  contradictory  to  each  other. 

fir  attri.  My  hanst  nrantrr  mm,  vbvn  wOl  thou 
nndcnund  the  Gntlgla  anJ  tin  OiMinti  toi  km  to 
tolk  mucin  o'  Ihii  lide  the  liw  ; 

Mrt.  Bilm'i  ri*r—  B_tt—  Itu 
Thonfh  indcrde  Ih'T  nlhec  rei 
•uodn   kinidi.  Iheir  licodi  O 


GUERDON,  French^X''reward;  nied 
by  Milton,  and  atill 
sionally  in  poetry. 


elcreo  peurt  futUin;  ■reiin'  \  Li^t't  L 

Shnkeiiprare,  in  iliis  laiter  p 
and  the  scene  in  wliirli  it  ta  jiitrv 
haa  dramatised  a  story  then  c 
and  told  hIbo  by  a  contem 
writer,  of  a  man  who,  when  gi 
leave  a  friend's  houae,  said  (o 
the  servania,  "  Holde  thee,  bei 
remuneration  for  thy  pavnes ; 
the  servant  receiving,  gnve  him 
for  it  (besides  his  paynea)  th 
for  it  was  but  a  three /izrthinfft 
and  I  bolde  th&nkea  for  the  a 
small  price,  howsoever  the  i 
goes."  And  of  another,  who  i 
the  aame  aerrant,  "  Hold  thee,  I 
a  fftterdoH  fbr  tby  deaerts  :  no 
sertantpaydenodeererfor  the^ 
than  be  did  for  the  rtmunei  i 
though  the  guerdon  waa  eleven 
farthing  better,  for  it  was  a  ah 
and  the  other  but  a  three  farthin 
The  above  paaaage,  from  a  pan 
entitled,  "A  Health  to  the  6 
manly  Profeaaion  of  Serving-mi 
the  Serving-man'a  Comfort,"  pr. 
waa  pointed  oat  to  Mr.  Steevei 
Dr.  Farmer.  See  Mmlone's  8np 
Sbakesp.,  i,  p.  110,  and  hia  ed 
in  the  note  on  Love's  L.  L.  I 
been  inqnired,  whether  the  poet  o 
from  the  pamphleteer,  or  he  ftoi 

Eoetf  Poaubly,  neither  waa  the 
ut  each  writer  made  use  of  a 
thm  fresh  in  circulation,  and  in 
degree  popular. 

Uo  hiuknod  ud  did  itor  from  ftarther  huau 
To  orme  inch  BDodlT  Aff^oa  u  ilic  ■paka. 

Uaed  also  for  retribution  of  evil; 


To  GUERDON.     To  reco 
from  the  aubstantive. 

Uj  loid  pTDleclor  will.  I  donbl 
Boo  joa  wdlfwv'niV  (or  tlic 


In  ■  •bait  biu,  to  gmrif  all 
An 

In  a  bad  aenae  also : 


tiie p«al c'lwMttr.'tiia  witx  «litlKni  girt  ma  if  I 
Gi-iiKc-i  tinea  toft  fnm  Bwn  >■<  S<U,  lOS. 

tGHESTIVE.     PerUiaing  to  a  guest. 

Pot  iU  nKb  iniHti  u  Iben  K<k  nciliH  Arc. 

Civfwu'i  0^1.,  ivi. 

tGUEST-MEAL.     A  dinner  party. 

CiDiiiiiiiB.  niiiniiruir,  inMimw.  I^tin.  Conii't 
A  IniDkei^  Bii  Enlini  mid  dnnluBi  tgntko;  ^ahal 
>,,«(<.  TfamHHltar.  ise6. 

tGUEST-EOOM.  Tlie  same  a«  guetl- 
chamber. 

But  I  hit  I  in^.  Iheie  »<•  lint  cine>n«<-rani». 
lUnsd  niili  0  pcatiB  clualli  bdoIiii  btc  cnouiili. 

UUIarHnfAIUiu  luU  BlU—u.  ItsS,  p.  ISl. 

GUIDON'.  «.  A  small  flag,  or  standard  ; 
attribiiied,  in  the  following  pnnsnge, 
to  a  troop  of  archeni ;  but  properly 
of  l)or*e. 

Tlic  «i^«.  unnllni:  to  HmUiun,  ii  inrcriorlo  the 
mnBKll.  Iieiiil  tlw  Belt  colour  ani  n>iiim«ii[lcr  of 
bona  an  blV  im  Iht  neld.  II  wu  gCDenllr  it 
duuuk.  frJiitECd,  utd  luuilly  threo  feci  m  lircutli 
■uwlhiiiUir.laHninKbfdeErFEitaii'uditlie  bottom, 

DriKin»l>T  iKima  Iit  tlie  dm^ini.  mnd  mmlit  be  cbarfcd 
■  itli  lhe.miiuriarb«rlll|n  ol  the  owner. 

CrgH'l  MiUt.  Anlif.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  iK. 
Moretn.  tliini  Ihii  day  limit  lad  ihs  hone. 


llu  king  of  Enilut'i  alf,  ind  hii  mtiwmi  kii. 
Under  hu  tiniat  muehi.  u  prinW  loldiin  tttrc 
Drmfl.  FilyM.,  itui,  p.  10O7. 

Again : 

Lending  lii  tlmniiiid  bant,  lot  liii  bnra  nrte  Sj. 

nu.  p.  lolo. 
It  is  originally  a  French  term,  and 
defined  by  Cotgrave,  "a  standard, 
ensigne,  or  banner" — "  nlso  he  tbat 
bears  it." 

-tAnil  uprui  u  edict  or  prodkaiMtkiD  madb  that  the 
■ominj  not  following  Ibej  -'- 
open  plmlDD  Arid,  the  prir--  * 
^nttfr  port  ud  pooipe  t 

u  Alio  giwdv  wi^  wliok 


Up  Willi  the  d«jr,  tlie  hiiii  tliou  welcnrntt  IlicBj 
KpoTlel  in  the  ffmll-ptmit  ol  liit  buuirH, 

Ami  all  tUeie  merry  ilujizi  nuiL'it  lyeiry  jiicn, 
ThT  hIIc,  and  BclucholT  itreiuuu. 

leriliu^i  LutaiU,llM. 

GUINEA-HEN.      A  cant   (enu   for  a 

prostitute. 

En  I  u-nuia  HT  1  would  ilrowu  mjulf  foe  the  love  of 
bHiiooii.  '  (IlicJjD.  I,  S. 

Isgo  applies  this  term  to  Desdemona, 
to  make  Ooderigo  think  lightly  of  hia 
passion. 

About  [0  tread  ton  gHtiHa-ktt.  taBT*Te  bilUnE. 

JUertiu  WaOMmlnt.  IMOl 

GUINEVER,  properly  GEHEVRA. 
Queen  to  king  Arthur.  Of  her  gal- 
lantries the  old  ballads  and  metrical 
romances  exhibit  rather  a  scandalous 
chronicle.  See  Percy's  Reliques, 
iii,  340.  Hence  her  name  was  made 
proverbial  among  our  old  diamatista. 


.,  -jould  all  meet  in  the 
in  niwtlLy,  monnted  op  lo 


their  capieTna,'  U*U.  Bm^  I'll, 

GUIDRESSE.  A  female  guide ;  made, 
by  analogy  of  derivation,  as  from 
gvider. 

FoHuoe  hcnaUb  AtfnAww  at  all  woridi*  ehaaen. 
Oiilmn'i  Maria  Aum..  P  L 

To  GUIE,  for  to  guide. 

Eight  hundred  hone,  from  Chaupaln  ooma,  lunoiti. 
Ftirf.  Twfs,  i.  ta. 
And  with  thia  band  Ua  h«d*  aad  Aocka  Ihat  «>'< 
rioK  liinia  and  realma  he  Ihraten'd  ud  da^^ 


tGUILT-PLATS.    PloUofgold. 


.THriifBnti 


I  old.  thol 


•f.O.Fl.,  ii.U 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iz,  87. 
Her  declared  lover  was  sir  Ijauncelot 
of  the  Lake,  of  whose  amours  with 
her,  the  following  account  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction, 
where  it  is  drawn,  rather  more  at 
lai^e,  from  the  romnnce  of  Lsacelot 
du  Lbd: 

The  hiHory  of  Arlliur  recciio  •  lingular  coloiirinf 
from  the luounoriuiqusea with  timwioL    On  hia 

the  heart  of  Ocitim.    It  ii  for  her  wko  Ihat  tba 
yonng  Laiglil  lajt  whole  enrnca  of  tributary 
■t  the  feel  of  her  luiahud,  —  In  r — "- 
firanra  he  attuha  ud  defeat*  kiOE  i 
become*  hia  chief  conAdaat.  and  Hi 
Srat  itdlan  inteniew  between  U*  ftieii- 
Wheu  Arthur,  deceived  bj  the  aitifleea  i 
H  inaiited  that  ihe  wd  "■-  — '  "• 


Qolhhaat,  a4M 
rinpabwU  Urn 
iDdudffflHvra. 


who  inaiited  that  ihe  wu  the  nal  Oniwrm,  nw 
dialea  hit  queen,  lanng  har  at  llbei^  to  uddis 
withou  rauiiat  her  pawiM  lOr  LaualA  Iha  kal^ 
ia  not  nlblcd;  ha  deenu  it  neooaalf  (Or  the  difiuq 
of  hia  miatnai,  t]iat  ah*  abonld  be  ratorcd  lo  lh« 
throne  of  UriuiB ;  and  thai,  proteclad  in  bar  n|HUa> 
tion  ■>>  llic  iword  ofherlorer.ahealMiildpaiahcrllfa 
in  refnUiUt  adultery.  Hones  •  great  munbai  at  tab 
etphiita  are  linjile  combat*,  andcrtdiui  in  datoM^f 
Che  innonnM?  hi*  miatiaa,  in  which  hia  HMMi  Is 
naD*UTEreaterthaiLhed*aerT<clftomtheJaill»iAis 
anae.  VoLUt-W- 

At  length  the  intrigue  is  discovered 
by  the  hirj  Morgain  (or  Morgana), 
the  sister  of  Arthur ;  but,  after  the 
death  of  the  king,  "Gtnnra,  as  if 
she  thought  pleasure  only  gratifying 
while  crinuDU,  withdraws  to  a  cou- 

6UINQUENN1UU,  properly  quinquea. 


GUL 
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GUL 


Dium.  The  space  of  fi^e  years. 
Whether  the  gipsy  was  intended  to 
corrupt  this  Latin  word«  or  the 
printers  played  the  gipsy,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  Mr. 
Gifford  has  printed  it  quinquennium  : 
but  Whalley  hesitated. 

Tltongli  for  seven  yean  together  he  was  rery  careftilly 
eam<^«t  his  mother's  back— yet  looks  he  as  if  he 
never  saw  hU  guineuenmium. 

B,  Jam.  Gipsies  Metamorfk.,  lit  Fart 

6ULCH,  «.  A  glutton  ;  and,  to  Gulch, 
v.,  to  swallow  greedily  ;  words  made 
from  each  other,  but  in  what  order  is 
not  so  clear.  See  Todd,  who  quotes 
the  verb  from  Turbervile.  Skinner 
has  gulchin,  which  he  considers  as 
ffulekin,  parvu8  gulo.  But  the  word 
seems  rather  intensive  than  diminu- 
tive, and  is  applied  to  very  fat  per- 
sons. The  coarseness  of  the  sound 
was,  I  fancy,  intended  to  mark  the 
coarseness  of  the  person  so  desig- 
nated. Coles  Latinizes  it  by  ventn- 
eosua,  Sherwood  renders  it  in  French 
by  galaffre^  glutton,  and  similar 
words  ;  among  others,  by  ventre  ti  la 
poulainCj  which  Cotgrave  explains  by 
**  a  ffulching,  or  huge  bellie ;  a  bellie 
AB  big  as  a  tunne." 

Come,  «  e  must  have  you  turn  tidier  up\in,  slave;  get 
a  base  violin  at  your  back,  and  march  in  a  tawney 
coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  goose  fair;  then  you'll  know 
tti,  you'll  see  ns  then,  you  will,  ffuleh,  yon  will. 

£.  Jons.  FoeUut«r,m,  4. 

Mr.  Gifford  prints  it  "base  viol," 
which  is  probably  right,  but  is  not  in 
the  old  copies. 

You  muddy  ^»^A,  dar'st  look  me  in  the  face, 
While  mine  eyes  sparkle  with  revengeful  tire  ?    . 

Littffua,  0.  PI.,  v,  232. 

Said  to  Crapula,  who  is  just  after 
called,  "fat  bawson."  The  passage 
is  there  erroneo'islv  printed  as  prose. 
GULES.  The  heraldic  term  for  the 
colour  red ;  from  the  French  gueules, 
which  word  is  itself  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin,  ^2//<:r,  signifying  furs 
dyed  red,  and  worn  as  ornaments  of 
dress.  "  Horreant  et  murium  rubri- 
catns  pelliculas,  quas  gula^  vocant, 
manibus  circumdare  sacratis.**  S, 
Bern,  Epist,,  42,  c.  2.  So  also  the 
Annal.  Benedict.,  p.  460:  "JDelica- 
tioris  etiam  vestitds  nulla  canonicis 
cura,  ita  ut  gulas,  quibus  nunc  ardet 


clems,  penitus  nesciretit.'*     See  Da 
Cange,  Gloss.,  in  ChUa. 
Shakespeare  has  once  used  it  for  red, 
as  if  a  common  term : 

Follow  thy  dnun, 
"Vfith  man's  blood  paint  the  groand  ifi^ft  9^*»- 

So  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Let's  march  to  rest,  and  set  in  fmUs,  like  flmis. 

In  another  passage,  however,   Shake- 
speare marks  its  relation  to  heraldry : 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  blade  eoniplezion  •mear'd 

With  heraldry  more  dismal;  head  to  foot 

Now  he  is  tatailguUs.  HmmL,  ii,  1 

To  GULE.     An  awkward  verb,    made 
from  the  above. 

Old  Hecuba's  rererend  locks 
Bt  auFd  in  sknghter.  Hityw.  Irom  Age,  P»rt  S. 

GULF,  for  the  stomach  or  paunch.     In 
this  sense,  possibly  formed  from  gul^. 

Witches'  mummy ;  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  rarin'd  salt  sea  shark.  Maeb.,  iv,  I. 

In  the  following  it  clearly  means  in- 
side or  belly : 

I'de  haTe  some  round  preferment,  corpulent  dignity. 
That  bean  some  breadth  and  coropane  iu  the  gmlfe 
on't.   Middl.  Game  at  Ckesse,  act  iii,  sign.  £  3,  b. 

A  GULL.  A  dupe,  or  fool ;  from  to 
gull,  which  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  ^MiY/tfr,  old  French.  To  gull  is 
not  so  much  disused  as  the  sub- 
stantive ;  and  even  that  can  hardly  be 
termed  obsolete. 

When  sharpers  were  considered  as 
bird-catchers,  a  gull  was  their  proper 
prey.  See  D' Israeli's  Curios,  of 
Lit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  84. 

Yon  ffHll  Mulvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  reneeadoi 

TieeL  iVyJl/,  ui.  1. 
What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory  ^ii^ .' 

£.  Jons,  every  Man  in  his  i7.,  i,  S. 

A  double  allusion  is  introduced  in  the 
next  passage  to  the  bird  called  a  gull, 
and  to  the  sense  here  given : 

For  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  owu  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  yv//, 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.  TimoHo/J.,ii,l. 

In  the  dramatis  personee  to  the  play 
of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  master 
,  Stephen  is  styled  a  country  gull,  and 
master  Matthew  the  town  gull,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  dupe  of  each 
place. 
Also  for  a  clieat  or  imposition  : 

I  should  think  this  a  guU^  but  that  the  white-bearded 
fellow  speaks  it.  Muck  Ado,  ii,  S. 

But  a  gull  is  most  completely  defined 
by  J.  D.  (supposed  to  be  Sir  John 
Davies),  in  an  epigram  on  the -sab- 
ject,  about  1598: 


GUL 
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Cfa  Gutt. 

Oft  in  m^  laughing  rimes  I  name  a  gull. 

Hut  this  new  terme  will  many  queations  breede ; 
Therefore  at  tint  1  will  expresae  at  full, 

N\  ho  is  H  true  and  perfect  auU  indeed. 
A  yuU  is  he,  who  feares  a  velvet  gowne. 

And  when  a  wench  is  brave,  wures  not  speake  to 
her; 
A  fjiill  is  he  which  traverseth  the  towne, 

Atid  is  for  luarrittge  knowne  a  oomiuon  wooer. 
A  '/ »//  is  he,  who  wuile  he  proudly  weares 

A  silver-hilttrd  rapier  by  his  side, 
Itiuiires  the  lyes  ajid  knockes  about  the  eares, 

\N  bile  in  his  sheath  his  sleeping  sword  duih  bide. 
A  ytdl  is  he  which  weares  good  hansome  clunthes, 

And  stands  in  presence  stroaking  up  his  hay  re ; 
And  tilles  up  his  unperfect  speech  with  oathes, 

But  speakes  not  one  wise  word  throughout  the 
yeare. 
But  to  define  a  ^U  in  termes  precise, 
A  gull  is  he  which  seemes  and  is  not  wise. 

Ov'uPs  El.  by  C.  M.  and  Jipig.  by  /.  D.,  also 
CeHsuru  Liter.,  vui,  123. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  French  term 
un  fat;  a  fellow  assuming  to  be 
somethiDg,  without  sense  to  support 
him. 
fro  GULL.  Explained  as  formed  from 
Lat.  gula,  and  meaning  to  swallow. 

This  brave  flood,  that  strengthens  and  adorns 
Your  city  with  his  silver  gulfs,  to  whom  so  many  buUs 
Your  zeal  hath  offer'd,  which  blind  zeal  his  sacred 

current  gulUt 
With  casting  chariots  and  horse  quiek  to  his  pray'd- 

lur  tiiU, 
Shall  nothing  profit.  CkofUi.  II.,  xxi,  180. 

Perhaps  in  the  following  passage  it 
means  to  give  the  colour  of  gules  to. 

Achilles  dursi  not  looke  on  Hector  when 
He  giiU  his  silver  armes  in  Greekish  bloud ; 
Huiiier  tliMt  lov'd  him  more  then  other  men. 
Gave  hiiii  such  hart,  that  he  eaiusl  Hector  stood. 

Heywood^s  Trola  Britaniea,  1009. 

fGULLERY.     Cheating;  swindling. 

Neverihclesse,  whosoever  will  but  looke  into  the 
lying  legend  of  eolden  jptlUry,  there  they  shall  finde 
that  the  poure  seduced  ignorant  Bomnnists  doe  imitate 
all  the  idolatrous  fornication  of  the  heathen  puans 
and  iutidols.  Tavlor^s  V^&rka,  lOM. 

lAt.  Upon  you  both,  to,  so,  so,  how  greedily  their 
inventions  like  bugles  follow  the  sent  of  their  owne 
gulUry,  yet  these  ate  no  fooles,  God  forbid,  not  they. 
*  lU  of  Gulls,  IG&i, 

lit.  What  more  gvlUrie*  yet  ?  they  have  cosend  mce 
of  my  daughters,  i  hope  they  will  cheate  me  of  my 
wife  too :  have  >ou  any  more  of  tliese  tricks  to  shew, 
ha  ?  Marmyon's  Kne  CompohioH,  1633. 

f GULLET.     A  gutter;  a  sink. 

As  lur  example,  in  old  time  at  tlie  streits  or  ^/fe< 
Caudiiiu:,  when  the  Boman  legions  were  in  Samnium 
put  to  the  >oke. 

HollamT*  AmmiaHM  MareelUnus,  1009. 

f GULL-FINCH.  A  person  easily  de- 
ceived. 

Fooles  past  and  present  and  to  come,  they  say. 
To  thee  in  genendl  must  all  give  way ; 
Apuleius  asse,  nor  Idida's  loUin|r  eares, 
Ko  fellowship  with  thee  (brave  Coriat)  beares. 
For  'Us  coudttded  'mongst  ihe  wizards  all. 
To  make  thee  master  MQuUJinehes  hall. 

Taylor's  irorkes,ieaO. 

fGULL-GROPER.  A  person,  gene- 
rally an  old  usurer,  who  lent  money 
to  a  gallant  at  an  ordinary  who  had 


been  unfortunate  in  play.  Dekker 
devotes  a  chapter  to  tliis  character  in 
his  Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,  1 620. 
According  to  him,  **  the  gul-groper  is 
commonly  an  old  mony-monger,  who 
having  travaild  through  all  the  follyes 
of  the  world  in  his  youth,  knowes 
them  well,  and  sliunnes  them  in  his 
age,  lii.s  whole  felicitie  being  to  fill  his 
bags  with  golde  and  silver." 
GULLIGUT,  a  burlesque  word.  A 
devourer,  one  of  capacious  paunch. 
More  serious  derivations  have  been 
given ;  but  is  it  not,  probably,  from 
gully :  to  mark  a  person  whose  maw 
was  hke  a  sink,  or  gully,  into  which 
all  sorts  of  things  went  down  ?  Coles 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he  writes  it, 
*' gullygut ;'*  and  Burton  says  much 
to  this  purpose,  *' An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  aink,*'  Anat,  3£eL, 
p.  72. 

Nothing  behinde  in  number  with  the  invincible 
Spanish  armada,  thouzh  they  were  not  such  Oar- 
eantoan  boysterousffM//t^^  as  they. 

NaskU  Lenten  St.,  Earl.  Misc.,  vi.  149. 

fGULLOWING.     Greedy. 

0  thou  devouring  and  gnllowing  paunch  of  a  glutton. 

Terence,  MS.  trans.,  1619. 

GUM-GrOLS.     A  compound  of  ^um  and 
golU.     I  suppose  clammy  hands. 

Do  the  lords  bow.  and  the  le^arded  scarlets 
Kiss  the  gum-aols,  and  cry.  We  are  your  servants? 

B.i-Fl.PkHaster,v,^ 

GUMM'D  VEiLVET.  Velvet  and  taflfeta 
were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum, 
to  make  them  sit  better ;  but  the  con- 
I  sequence  was,  that  the  stuff,  being 
thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed  and 
fretted  itself  out. 

1  have  remov'd  FalstaflTs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  • 

{umm'd  velwet.  1  Sen.  IV,  ii,  9. 

'U  come  among  you.  ye  goatish  blooded  toderera,  as 
gum  into  taffeta,  to  fret,  to  fret. 
^  "  ^     ''  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv,  17. 

So  of  a  young  woman  it  is  said, 

She's  a  damty  piece  of  stuff— smooth  and  soft  as  new 
satin:  she  was  never ^i«»im«i< yet,  boy,  rux fretted. 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Woman  Hal.,  iv,  8. 

fGUNDALOBS.  Gondolas.  Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  1661,  mentions  seeing  two 
gundaloes  on  the  Thames. 

GUNSTONES.  Balls  of  stone  used  in 
heavy  artillery  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  shot. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gnnstones;  and  his  soul 
Shall  sUnd  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  veiigcHiice 
That  shall  fly  with  them.  Hen.  V,  i,  2. 

IThat  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him  \\ktaunstones  I 
B.  Jons.  Volfone,  r,  S. 
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GIIOIOXD.     A   ^tlon;    from    the 
French,  gimrwrnrnd. 

Ai  u  Mreij.  iet  <^seea  •«▼  «hii  kee  flcMi;  it  aiikt 
xrrj  Mti\  he  thai  k«  6mcm  $mmm4    [Ayioai] 


r<^il  he  thiC  k«  6 
'■raed  hie  «o»e  ■>!•  Hi 

The  word  occnrB  often  afterwanb. 
GURNET,  or  GURXARD.  A  fish  of 
the  piper  kind,  of  which  there  ure 
ff-v^ral  species ;  the  gray^  the  red^  the 
Mireaked,  kc. ;  all,  as  well  as  the  piper 
itself,  comprised  under  the  genus 
ingia  of  Lionieas.  It  was  probably 
thought  a  Terjbad  and  vulgar  dish 
when  saysed,  or  pickled  ;  hence, 
Mowtd  gurnet  was  a  common  term  of 
reproach. 

iri  be  not  aabaa'd  of  ay  lokhen.  I  aa  a  Mw'i 
S^met.  I  JSCm.  /F,  iv,  1 . 

TbMi  sImH  sit  at  Uu  npper  end.  pank !— fuk !  voa 
j^v^*^  ^vnwf  r  iToarj/  JTL,  O.  PL,  iii,  »a 

iHAtjtMMUt^d  ffurnft,  j*M  woul'fift!  befo— .  I  »y, 
and  bid  tbepUjT*  dtsfmub,  and  cone  qwcUjr- 

Jri/y  Jff^miM,  ProL,  Origin  of  Dr^  iii,  '2M. 

To  GUST.  To  taste;  seldom  used; 
from  fftut,  subst. 

Hinlix  i«  St — •o-frirth.    lit  far  gone 

When  I  tliall  yust  it  bttt.  WUUr's  r..i.  S. 

fGUSTFULL,    Tasteful ;  pleasant. 

We  ftnd  that  a  ttoable  makes  one  take  flnncr  footts^ 
and  the  bnae  soda  which  viee  oaeth  to  lea? •  bcUnd  it 
makea  vcrtnc  afterward  far  more  guttfuU ;  ao  kaow- 
Icdff  it  like  tliat  of  eontrariea. 

H<meW$  FamUiMr  LttUn,  16M. 

tGUTLING.  "  Guttlingay  bellie  gods, 
gulones/'  WithaU  Dictionaries  ed. 
1608,  p.  291. 

4GUT-PUDDING.    A  sausage. 

Vnri  inirn,  Varro.  Inteatinnm  eoocaaa  minntim  came 
t.fiiiitvti  tnrturaoppletnm.  4\Ai<.  Boodin,  aaociaae, 
on  MiifJouille.    Affutfmdding.  Nowumclator. 

tGUT-VEXER.    A  fiddler. 

P&ire,  varlrta,  aeonndreU  I  Get  oat  of  my  aicht,  too 
unlucky  gtU-westn.      The  Wttard,  a  FUy,  IMO,  Sf  S. 

To  GYBE,  for  to  GIBE,  q.  y.  ;  so  also 
the  substantive.  Both  are  errone- 
ously so  spelt  sometimes,  in  the 
modem  editions  of  Shakespeare; 
hence>  in  Fluellin*s  Welch  pronun- 
oiation»  gypea. 

He  wu  taW  of  jesta,  and  gjfp<*,  and  knaveriea,  and 
mocks.  Hen.  V,  iv,  7. 

GYMMAL.    See  Gimmal. 

GYRE.  A  circle;  from  gyma^  Latin. 
A  word  at  present  very  little,  if  at  all, 
in  use;  formerly  very  common.  It 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Dryden. 

In  KBmbols  and  latciviqn*  nyru 
Th«  it-  time  they  still  besiow. 

Dr«y/.  Ufuuf  Blyt.,  p.  1447. 


n^feethtiMMim 


an,T.i4i 


Aflcutkto 

To  GTRB.    To  torn  roond  ;   frooi  the 
substantiTe. 


JUgyf.  Eei^  a;  pw  1390. 

GYVES,  or  GIYES.  Fetters.  A  wwd 
little  used,  but  hmrdlT  obsolete,  st 
least  in  poetry. 

If  yoB  Witt  take  apoa  jam.  to  aaaar  hia.  it  akafl 
redeem  ytm  from  yov/jraa.  Mems.  ftr  JUms^it.i. 
Lay  ehain'd  ia  «Mcv.fMt  fc«cr'4  us  km  bolSa. 

TmmtndmdGitmmmit.O.  PL,  d.  2U 

It  occurs  very  often  in  the  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  and  is  there  always  ytret . 
To  GYVE.     To  fetter;  from  the  noun. 

I  will  yjnv  tlwe  iatkiae  owm  eoartali:! 

41. 


H. 


f  HA.  Often  used  as  an  abbreTimtion  of 
kave^  and  sometimes  printed  ka\ 

Ami  I  majhacrtmjwm.  He  maihtr  km  poanaebBikg 
nor aoiddierabosttlM cent.  At^'s lie 0f emUt^lOL 
Wii,  Far  Be,  Mterl  Ac*  ye*  foud  oat  a  wila  te 
asef  Ac'yoof  pny  ^eak,A«'TooP 

Mromf$  Xortkerm  Imm. 

HABBE  OR  NABBB.  Have  or  have 
not,  hit  or  miss,  at  a  venture ;  quasi, 
have  or  n'ave,  i.  e.,  have  not ;  as  niU 
for  will  not. 

Tke  citizens  in  tbcir  zage  imaginint  that  ereiy  post 
in  the  chnrche  had  Urn  one  of  their  aoaUyen,  diot 
kmUe  or  naUt,  at  raadosa. 

Holimska,  m$l.  ^  IrOsmd,  F  i,  eoL  3. 

Hab-nab  is  the  same,  which  Blount 
and  Skinner  derive  rightly  from  the 
Saxon  habban  to  have,  and  nabban^ 
not  to  have ;  as,  'Tis  hab-nab  whether 
he  will  gain  his  point  or  not.  Gloeoogr, 

With  that  he  drelea  draws  and  sqnarea, 
Willi  cY pliers,  aatnl  characters. 
Then  luoks  'em  o'er  to  nndentand  'em. 
Although  set  down  kt^nak^  at  randocn. 

Endikr.,  II,  iii,  967. 
Iiratit 
Ev'n  to  your  wonhi|»'s  bittument,  kmh  noi ; 
I  shall  hare  a  chance  o*  the  dice  for^  I  hancL 
Let  them  e'en  ran.       B.  Jom.  TuU  cfm.  iu,  ir,  1. 
As  tliey  came  in  by  hai,  nuk,  so  will  I  bxinf  tisMS  ia 
a  reckoning  at  six  and  at  sevens. 

fftywood,  cited  by  Todi. 

Hob  or  nob,  now  only  used  conviviidly 
to  ask  a  person  whether  he  will  have 
a  glass  of  wine  or  not,  is  most  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  this ;  in  proof 
of  which  Shakespeare  has  used  it  to 
mark  an  alternative  of  another  kind : 

And  his  ineenaement  at  tliis  moment  ia  so  implaethlib 


HAB 
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that  satiafiactioD  can  be  none,  but  by  ^rs  of  death 
and  sepaleher;  kob,  nob  ia  hia  word;  givet  or  take't. 

2Vtf(f.  JV".,iii,4. 

The  derivation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
adopted,  of  hap  ne  hap,  is  mentioned 
hy  Skinner,  hut  is  inferior  to  the 
other.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  derivation  which 
Grose  offered,  and  another  author 
adopted,  from  the  hob  of  the  chimney, 
&c.  Mr.  Todd  has  given  these  ex- 
planations under  Hab-nab,  and  Hob' 
nob ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  origi- 
nally they  were  distinct  words,  with 
or  between  them.  Ray  has  erro- 
neously mentioned  hab-nab  among 
arbitrary  or  rhyming  reduplications. 
Prov.,  p.  272,  3d  ed. 
fHABERDASH.   Pedlar's  merchandise. 

They  torne  out  ther  traihe, 
And  shew  ther  ha&erdathe, 
Ther  pylde  pedlarye 
And  scalde  scullerye. 

PajpystieaU  Bxhortatum,  n.  d. 

Used  also  as  a  verb,  to  deal  or  traffic. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure 

To  habertUuh 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  n-entest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash. 

HABBRDINE.  That  kind  of  cod  which 
is  usually  salted.  HabordSan,  French. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 
On  grosser  bacon,  and  salt  haberdine. 

BaWs  Satires,  IV,  iv,  p.  68. 
illis  dayntie  fare  is  turned  to  a  hungry  feast  of^doga 
and  cuts,  or  haberditu  and  poore  John,  at  the  most. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1593. 

HABERGEON,  or  HAUBERGON.  A 
brenst-plate  of  mail,  or  of  close  steel. 
Haubergeon,  French,  from  the  Ger- 
man, haJs,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to 
cover;  whence  the  low  Latin  haU' 
berga,  &c.     See  Du  Gauge. 

She  also  dofte  her  heavy  kaberjeon. 

Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  hmbs  did  hyde. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ix,  SI. 
An  hawberk  some,  and  some  a  koMhergeoni 
So  er'ry  one  in  arms  waa  quickly  dight. 

Fairfax,  Tasso,  i,  73. 

So  it  stands  in  the  fourth  edition  ( 1 749), 
and  probably  in  the  first.  The  second 
(1624)  has  it,  ''And  halbert  some," 
as  quoted  by  Johnson,  which  spoils 
the  sense,  for  And  is  not  wanted ;  and 
certainly  the  men  could  not  donn,  or 
put  on  halberts,  for  defensive  armour, 
which  was  the  matter  in  question. 
Beckwith,  in  his  edition  of  Blounfs 
Tenures,  seems  to  confound  this  with 
the  hacqueton.  See  p.  92. 
tHABILIMENTED.     Dressed. 


I  there  a  chimney-sweepen  wife  have  aeene, 
Habilimented  like  the  diamond  queene. 

Taylor's  roriw.  1630. 

tHABITUAL.     Usual. 

Can.  Nay  by  this  hand,  'tis  given  out,  that  you  are 
great  schoUers,  and  are  skild  m  all  the  kabituaU  arts, 
and  know  their  coherences,  and  that  you  are  a  kmd 
of  astrologers,  observers  of  times  and  seasons,  and  for 
making  of  matches,  beyond  all  the  gallants  in  the 
kingdome.  Marmyon,  Fine  Companion,  1633. 

HABLE,  and  HABILITY.  So  Spenser 
writes  able  and  ability;  as  from  habile, 
French.  See  F.  Q.,  I,xi,  19,  and  VI, 
m,  7. 

To  HACK.  To  cut  or  chop.  The  ap- 
propriate term  for  chopping  off  the 
spurs  of  a  knight,  when  he  was  to  be 
degraded.  Nothing  else  can  be  made 
of  it  in  the  following  puzzling  speech : 

What^-dr  Alice  Ford!  these  knights  will  kaek,  and 
■0  thou  ahouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  tby  gentility. 

Merr.  W,  W.,  i,  3. 

One  lady  bad  said  she  might  be 
knighted,  alluding  to  her  ofifered  con- 
nection with  Palstaff;  the  other,  not 
yet  knowiug  her  meaning,  says,  "What, 
a  female  knight ! — ^These  knights  will 
degrade  such  unqualified  pretenders." 
This  was  the  sense  put  to  it  by  Capell 
and  Johnson.  The  other  conjectures^ 
though  from  great  men  too,  seem  very 
forced  and  improbable. 
HACKIN.  A  large  sort  of  sausage,  being 
a  part  of  the  cheer  provided  for  Christ- 
mas festivities ;  from  to  hack,  or  chop ; 
hackatock  being  still  a  chopping  block, 
in  the  Scottish  dialect.   See  JamieBon. 

The  hackin  must  be  boiled  by  day  break,  or  die  two 
young  men  must  take  the  maiden  by  the  aran,  and 
run  her  round  the  market  place.  Jnbrejf  MSSd 

tHACKNEY-COACHES,  are  said  ta 
have  first  come  into  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Our  historiographers  of  the  citv  of  London  relate, 
that  it  waa  in  tnis  same  year  l625  that  any  hackney 
coaches  first  began  to  ply  in  London  streets  (or  rather 
at  first  stood  ready  at  the  inns,  to  be  called  for  as  they 
were  wanted):  and  they  were  at  this  time  only  twenty 
in  number.  Thuy  in  ten  yciirs  time  were  increased 
■0  much  in  number  that  king  Charles  (auno  16-35) 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  issue  au  order  of  council 
for  restraining  the  said  increase. 

Jndfrson's  Origin  of  Coinmrrcr,  ii,  20. 

HACKNEY-MAN'S  WAND.  Probably 
a  rider's  switch.  A  hackney-man  is 
explained  by  Minshew,  ''one  who 
letteth  horses  to  hire." 

First,  to  spread  your  circle  upon  the  ground,  with 
little  conjuring  ctfremony  (as  I'll  have  an  hachty- 
nuut's  wind  silvcr'd  o'er  o'  purpose  for  you). 

Puritan,  \\\,  6,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  594. 
tTo  the  noble  company  of  cordwaiuers.the  worshipluU 
company  of  sadlers  and  woodmonKcrs;  to  the  worthy, 
honest  and  laudable  company  of  watermen ;  and  to 
the  sacred  societiu  of  hackney-men  i  and  finally,  to  as 


■■■T  u  ut  (ritnd  ud  b^JihIIt  Impncnihtii,  ud  | 
tTbc  T«!d  rou  on  >hRlM.  The  t^htcy-mcw,  aho 


blTjadid,  (hrt  in  auj  pUea  t 
ride  upoo  ■  voodden  pon,  u  to 
tlKMC  bnDRT^tuv'd  liiTeluin ; 
be  impntcd  ta  BfiUiInt,  bat  ihc 


ui  bid  M  good  to 


HAl 

FerwbBi  Ikcj  ddfl  to  (it  in  hnitic  Oidk. 
Witb  ho)K  to  nl<  the  KFiiCre  u  tbcr  Uw. 
TliET'i  no  nnrd  ndr  fem  of  Airf-J-out. 

jKjrT./or  tt*siMi-.  nmami.  f.  \m. 
In  the  Paradise  of  Dftyntie  Dense*,  h 
k  poem,  entitled,  "Beware  of  Aad-I- 
teytl."     It  begin*, 

Bcrare  of  Mmd-I-wjal.  vhoae  line  biiste*  e*tt  ud 


tBDoUriubat 

HACKSTER.    See  Haxteb. 
fHACKSTER.    A  awagKerer ;  a  ruffian. 


tKnorLrdfe  prcrthtcth  % 


Jitru. 

Mu(( ;  vbmtt,  a  fir  Jtbrti , 
noir,  bii(be>ie,  iwubl 


bomble  k^c. 

ituSed  jn 


HACQUETON. 

out  ileeTes,  made  of  cloth  or  leather, 
and  worn  between  the  ebirt  and  tlie 
armour.  See  Cliurch's  nole  on  the 
following  passage  of  Spenser;  in 
which,  however,  it  seems  to  mean 
umour,  or  some  part  of  it. 

Wbich  bewlDg  qmtx  unndrr,  fnrilieT  nj 
Itmid^uidon  hii  JUf^nrfdn  did  Lght, 
Hia  whu-h  dinidiitg  with  importune  hwit 
11  Kii'd  m  hi>  rirCt  lidt,  ud  then  Iht  dint  did  ituj. 
F.  fi,  II,  Hit.  W. 

Chancer  describe*  these  things  exactly 
in  their  order.  The  knight  puts  on 
first      ■  ■ 


n  shirt 

And  Drii 


bibogroi 

.  ._  DC  bautitr 

all  tirrod^hl  of  JnveB 


Ban  of  Sir  Tkofai,  T.  13790,  cd.  Tjmth. 

If  the  hauberic  had  not  been  of  strong 
pkie,  it  could  not  have  supported  the 
"Jewea  werke"  wrought  in  it.  1 
•uapect  Jinoej  teer/re  to  mean  jewellery, 
u  the  Jews  were  detilerE  iu  all  rich 
things.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  a  different 
conjecture.  See  his  nole. 
HAD-I-WIST,  that  is.  Had  I  known.  A 
common  exclamation  of  those  who 
repented  of  anything  unadvisedly  un- 
dertaken. "  Had-I-mitt  it  would 
have  tnmed  out  so!" 


aiidiiere  bcAire  it 

IhciUhie  d«n  wb^ThiT^tnd  i>  mHiJK. 

aidlC-MfUlfmrwUledwili    rtmu,!} 

tLiit  IndiiiEt.  liftt  (if  rou  faftTelotl  to  lilt), 
I  itnir  nnt  W  ■  Ulc  of  Ai^Z-wuf  .- 
Bnt  yog  •hlU  hnrr  of  Inicia,  utd  nlalKiM, 
DncTiptinai  of  atruiKe  (ret  ErtcUtb}  fuhKin*. 

Tnlor-,  ITtrtrl,  ICT, 
tOn  WtlUr  JTsoo. 
Hrte  1t(*  Wnt  MoDB.  thu  gnst  tobaccwiiw. 
Who  df'd  loo  uoii  for  lack  of  lud-I-wiit. 

Willi  Kitrrmtitmi.  ISM. 

HADE.  Apparently  a  high  pastore. 
I  see  no  probable  origin  for  it  but  the 
Saxon  had,  or  head. 

TLc  d«inli  c\ata  ^ron,  of  frm  the  duIj  silk. 

tro  HAFT.     To  put  off. 

With  tbcK  pemiliou*  wDid<  itentod  coat  ioiu II j  unto 

kafting  or  holdinE  off,  delivered  up  all   that   itu 
demmandeil.     BiiSa^i  AwimiBuu  jfarcraiHmt.^Wt. 

HAQQARD.  A  hawk  not  manned,  or 
trained  to  obedience;  a  wild  hawk. 
Bagard,  French. 

If  I  in  pmc  her  kunantJ.— 
—I'd  vhiitit  hn  off. 


■ought  (o 


mtch  loo  late  did  oorro 


Sometimes  used  much  like  a  substan- 
tive, in  the  sense  of  repentance : 

Huliie-vi>ktil^i-Kr>Ii.n:ni<irrcluiri]i<inE9. 

SnviH,  BrU.  Piul.,  I,  ii,  p.  VI. 


A>  kM/gtTiu  of'the  net.      '       Mtik  J. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  of  fnlco 
comprised  in  the  following  allegory 

Ht  rialmn  nov  it  ihirp,  ud  puiiog  uiptr. 
■-' -■■ ■- '  -•  ■■-  '-H-goTf-d. 


iii.1. 


Tom. 


VJ  I  liE 


nlun 


ind'knDThMtecpe 


rpti-ic 


She  f  n'no  mc.l  to3«r.  nor  more  ihiU  nt  ° 

Lul  Dight  ilie  tiepi  imt.  ud  to-nlgbl  the  iIibU  not. 

Wliat,  IrBve  ron  not  bnntbt  Ibii  joodj!  wild  Wjar^ 
to  tlie  lure  jet?  Cilj  KigU-e^,  O.  P].,  it  317. 

HAGS.     Haws  or  brambles. 

Tliii  inid,  he  led  nir  o'er  holtg  >nd  ln^i, 
Througli  thoriii  nnd  Irathei  icul  idv  Ifei  I  drew. 

/i..V/5-«™.ii,i.*l. 

fHAIGHT.     The  exclamation  used  to 
urge  an  animal  forward. 


priMnen  to  tieeu 
Hoe.  Ueul,  fsire  i 

ioni  HiighlM^ 
Wht'th"'^°re 
he  doctor  uuiie 

L'iijmmideth 
'd°iofl''v,  •°God' 

Cefti^i  WIU,  FUi,  ciU r<uu 


HAI 
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HAIL-FELLOW.  An  expression  of  in- 
timacy. To  be  hail-fellow  with  any 
one,  to  be  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
greet  him  with  hail-fellow  at  meeting. 
Still  used  occasionally,  though  not  in 
serious  writing. 

Now  man,  that  ent  kaile-feUow  was  with  beast, 
Woxe  on  to  weene  himiclfe  a  sod  at  least 

HiUVt  Satires,  III,  i,  p.  40. 

[In  the  following  passage,  hail  ap- 
pears corrupted  into  hay^ 

f  Putting't  on's  trencher,  to't  doth  fall, 
Say'ng :  now  I  hope  I've  pleas'd  yon  aJU 
The  cookes  too.  having  done,  were  set 
At  Ubie  hay  fellow  weU  nut; 
The  meanest  scullion  had  like  cheere 
With  the  snffldent'st  man  sate  there. 

Homer  a  la  Mode,  1665. 

tib  HAILSE.     To  greet,  to  embrace. 

And  therewyth  I  turned  me  to  Raphaell,  and  when 
we  hadde  hi^lseia  thone  thother  and  hadde  spoken 
thies  comen  wordes,  that  he  customably  spoken. 

Mor^s  Utopia,  165L 

tHAIL-SHOT,  What  we  now  call 
grape-shot. 

when  showring  huU-ikot  from  the  storming  heav*n. 
Nor  blustering  gusts  by  .fiols  belchine  driven. 
Could  hold  me  backe,  then  oft  1  searcnt  and  sought, 
.\ud  found,  and  unto  you  the  purchase  broiLzht. 

Tajflor^s  Worhu,  ISSa 

HAIR.  The  grain,  texture,  or  quality 
of  anything.  A  metaphorical  ex- 
pression, derived,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  qualities  of  furs. 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division.  1  Hen.  IF,  ir,  1. 

.V  lady  of  my  kair  cannot  want  pityiiir. 

B.^FL  Nice  Vaiowr,  act  i,  p.  811. 
t  A  fellow  of  your  kaire  is  very  fitt 
To  be  a  secretaries  follower. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  Mors, 

Hence,  against  the  hair,  is  against 
the  grain,  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  anything.  See  Ray's  Proverbs, 
p.  194. 

If  you  should  fight,  yon  go  against  the  hear  of  jwtt 
professions.  Mer.  W.  W.,  li,  S. 

He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and  menr  against 
the  hair.  Tro.  and  dress.,  i,  3. 

Books  in  women's  hands  are  as  much  against 
The  hair,  methinks,  as  to  see  men  wear  stomachers. 
Or  ui^ht-railes.  Mayor  of  Quinb.,  0.  PI.,  xi,  122. 

Notwithstanding,  1  will  go  against  the  haire  in  all 
things,  so  I  may  please  thee  in  anie  thing. 

Et^h.  /-  his  Engl.,  A  a  1. 

From  some  vague  notion,  that  abun- 
dance of  hair  denoted  a  lack  of 
brains,  arose  an  odd  proverb,  noticed 
by  Ray,  p.  180 ;  thus,  "  Bush  natural, 
more  hair  than  toit,**  Shakespeare 
has  an  allusion  to  it : 

Item,  she  hath  mcMrehair  than  mt.    Tiro  Gent.,  iii,  1. 

Nuw  IS  the  old  proverb  really  performed. 

More  kair  than  wit.  Rhodon  ^  Iris,  1631. 

See  also  Decker's  Satiromastix,  quoted 
by  Steevens.  • 

HAIR,  DYED.     It  was  customary,  in 


the  time  of  Shakespeare,  &c.,  to  dye 
the  hair,  in  order  to  improve  its 
colour. 

If  any  have  haire  of  her  owne  natural  growing,  which 
is  not  faire  ynough,  then  they  will  die  it  in  divert 
collours.  Sli^brs  Jnatomie  of  Abuses, 

Benedict  therefore  requires,  as  one  of 
the  perfections  of  his  imaginary  wife, 
that  "  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour 
it  please  Ood.'*  Much  Ado,  ii,  3. 
HAIR,  FALSE.  Much  worn  by  ladies 
at  the  same  period. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  eambols  with  the  wind. 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowrv  of  a  second  head. 

The  skull  that  ored  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Jier.  of  Fen.,  iii,  8. 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 

Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

ShaJtesp.,  Somut  6S. 
Nay  more  than  this,  they'll  any  thing  endure. 
And  with  large  sums  they  stick  not  to  procure 
Hair  from  the  dead,  yea,  and  the  most  unclean  ; 
To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  disdain. 

Drayt.  Moone.,  vol.  ii,  p.  481. 

There  have  seldom,  I  fancy,  been 
times  when  this  was  not  done,  in 
cases  of  necessity ;  but,  by  the  above 
and  similar  passages,  it  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  time  considered  as  a  new 
practice. 
HAIR  OF  A  HORSE.  It  was  a  car- 
rent  notion  formerly,  that  a  horse- 
hair dropped  into  corrupted  water 
would  soon  become  an  animal. 

A  koTse-haire  laid  in  a  pale  full  of  the  like  water,  will 
in  a  short  time  sUrre,  and  become  a  living  creature. 

HoUnsh.  Deser.  of  Engl.,  p.  824. 
Maeh  is  breedine, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  Aair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Jnt.  /■  CL,  i,  S. 

fHAIR-LACE.     A  band  for  the  hair. 

A  haire-laee,  fascia  crinalis  vel  texta. 

mthals'  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  317. 

HAIRY  CHILD.  A  female  child  was 
shown  as  a  sight,  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  body  was  almost  entirely  co- 
vered with  hair,  which  was  pretended 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  the  following  passage : 

Tis  thought  the  hairy  child  that's  shewn  about, 
Came  by  the  mother's  thinking  on  the  picture 
Of  St.  John  Baptist  in  his  camel's  coat. 

Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x,  34a 

We  have  here  a  curious  list  of  sights : 

The  birds 
Brought  from  Peru,  the  hairy  wench,  the  camel. 
Die  elephant,  dromedaries,  or  Windsor  castle. 
The  woman  with  dead  flesh,  or  she  that  washes, 
Threiids  needles,  dresses  her  children,  plays 
C  th'  virginals  with  her  feer. 

City  Mulch.  0.  PI.,  ix,  317. 


HAL 
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HALCYON,  or  KING'S  FISHER.    It 

was  a  currently  received  opinioD,  that 
the  body  of  this  bird,  hung  up  so  as 
to  move  freely,  would  always  turn 
its  breast  to  the  wind.  Brown  thus 
opens  his  chapter  upon  the  subject : 

That  a  kinfft^ker  h»n^  by  the  bill  sheweth  in 
what  quarter  the  wind  it,  by  an  oecolt  and  aecret 
propiietjr,  converting  the  Brest  to  that  point  of  the 
nonzon  from  whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  ia  a 
received  opinion  and  very  ctran^ ;  introducing  na- 
tural weatiiercockB,  and  extending  magnetical  posi- 
tions as  far  as  animal  naturea.  A  conceit  supported 
chiefly  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  ezpcrience.  Vulg.  Err.,  Ill,  x. 

He  then  proceeds  to  reason  against  it, 
and  to  show  that  it  failed  entirely  in 

w 

his  experiment ;  yet,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, he  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
the  fault  might  not  be  in  the  mode  of 
suspension : 

Hangine  it  by  the  bill,  wliereas  we  should  do  it  by 
the  bacK,  that  by  the  bill  it  might  pwunt  out  the 
quarters  of  the  u-ind.  For  so  hath  Kircherus  de- 
scribed the  orbis  and  the  st.'a  swallow. 

This  is  certainly  the  method  pointed 
out  in  some  of  the  subsequent  quo- 
tations ;  but  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  one  method  would  be  no 
more  successful  than  the  other,  un- 
less it  were  so  contrived  that  the  bill, 
or  tail,  should  act  mechanically  as  the 
vane;  whereas  they  were  hung  in 
rooms,  not  actually  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

Benege,  afflrm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
Wiih  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.  Lear,  ii,  5. 
But  how  now  stands  the  wind  f 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  kaicyon*ahiU T 
Ha !  to  the  east  ?    Yes :  see  how  stand  the  vanes  I 
East  and  by  south.       Oeva  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  S07. 
Or  as  a  hau!j/(M,  witli  her  turning  brett. 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from  west. 
Storer^s  Poem  on  the  Ltfe,  ^.,of  Cardinal  WoUey, 
1699,  cited  by  Mr.  Stcevcns. 

HALE,  8.  Health,  safety.   Heel,  Saxon. 

Eftsoones,  all  hecdlesise  of  his  dearest  hale. 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  tlirust. 

Sp.  Mtrophel,  ver.  103. 

In  the  following  passage  hales  seems 
to  be  put  for  horse-litter,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort : 

And  to  avovde  the  flixe,  and  suche  dangerous  dis- 
ettes  as  dotn  many  times  chaunce  to  souldiours  by 
reaMm  of  lying  upon  the  ground  and  uncovered,  and 
lykewyie  to  horses  for  laclce  of  hale*. 

IsUer  <^L  B.,  1673,  in  Cen*.  Lit.,  vii,  240. 

fHALF.     To  the  halves,  one  half. 

Perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire  nature, 
and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  part  ii,  sect.  2. 

HALF-CAPS.     Half  bows,  slight  salu- 
tations with  the  cap. 

And  so.  iiitciidiii^  otiicr  scnoiis  ntiittcrs. 

After  distasiclul  looks,  and  these  luird  tractions. 


With  certain  half-ceips,  and  cold 

They  froze  roe  into  silence.  Timum  ef 

HALF-FACED.  Showing  only  ha 
face,  the  rest  being  concealed. 

Whose  hopeful  coloun 
Advance  our  half-fac^d  sun,  striring  to  shin 
Under  the  which  is  writ — imntis  mubiins. 

BHem,} 
George  PyeboanI?  honest  George?  why  cam 
in  half'fac'd,  muflled  so ': 

Puritan,  iii,  6,  SappL  to  Sh. 

Said  also  of  a  face  drawn  in  p 
Half-/ac*d  groats  were  those  ' 
had  the  king's  face  in  profile  ;  wl 
the  more  Taluable  pieces  gen 
represented  the  front  face,  til 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Because  he  hath  a  half  face,  like  my  father. 
With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  laui 
A  half'fac'd  groat,  five  hundred  pounds  a  yea 

t.J 

In  the  first  two  of  the  above 
half /ace  contemptuously  alluc 
a  thin,  meagre  face,  half  formed 
were.  lu  the  following,  the  di 
tiveness  of  the  coin  seems  alo 
be  pointed  out : 

You  half'fac'd  groat!  you  thick-cheek'd  chitt 

Rob.  B.  o/HuHtingC 

Falstaff  ridicules  Shadow  for  hi: 
face,  with  the  same  contemp 
epithet : 

This  same  haif -faced  fellow.  Shadow — htr  prci 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may,  wiui  a 
aim,  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife. 

2  Hen.  II 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  no 
than  a  contemptuous  idea  of  s 
thing  imperfect  is  meant  by  half-J 
in  the  famous  rant  of  Hotspur  : 

But  out  upon  this  halffaced  fellowship ! 

\UeH.l 

It  has  been  supposed  to  allude  t< 
half-facing  of  a  dress  ;  but  that  s 
too  minute.  Here  also  it  means  m 
imperfect : 

With  all  other  odd  cuds  of  your  half -faced  Eng: 

Hash's  Afcl.for  P.  Pe\ 

HALF-KIRTLE.  A  common  dr« 
courtesans ;  seems  to  have  bee 
short-skirted  loose-bodied  gown ; 
not  a  bed-gown,  though  they  ni 
also  be  worn. 

Y<m  fUthv  famish'd  correctioner  1  if  vou  be  not  aw 
111  foiTjufar  half-kirttes.  '      2  Hem.  It 

HALF-PENNY.  "To  have  his  ham 
his  half-penny,*'  is  a  proverbial  pfa 
for  being  attentive  to  the  objec 
interest,  or  what  is  called  the  m 
chance ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  b 
attentive  to  any  particular  object, 
is  quibbled  on  by  Lyly,  who  seen 


have  introduced  a  boy  called  Hal/e- 
penie  for  that  ingtniout  purpose  t  i 

Jl..  Dromio,  tookeln*™,  BOW  iimjrlaBii  «■■«*«!*- I 
pray.  Half.  Tboa  lint,  Ihoil  hut  not  (  (arlhlli|  Id 
•T  on,    imnoneo     ^^^^^  j_^,.,  jj  j 

tilft-rntn),  uA.  WhU  ittlul  jaa  u;,  lilf  Bit] 


■n  je  Dolf  tliglil,  1 1hink  j'lrs  ill  briiiFffroODi.  ^ 
lioDoaii  ue npoB mining.  nnJlbo  renm  noi  lemdi. 


HALFENDEALE.      One  half;  aaid  to 
be  a  Chaacmnn  word. 

That  now  the  hnmid  Bight  ru  brforth  ipcnt, 
lad  faevEblv  luDu  wen  AjZ^fp^nfff  Threat. 

V"-  *"  e-  III. «. " 

tHALF-PIKE.      A  particular  exercise 

It  the  Aalfi 


ith  thH 
TragidlSfSi^man,  1«1. 


with  the  pilci 

Jtr.  Well,  U.  trie 
^^,  tod  then  gQ< 

HALIDOM.  Holine«a,  faith,  iianctity. 
Haligdome,  Saxon.  fJoly,  with  the 
terminatioD  (/ome;  as  kingdom,  Chria- 
teodom,  &c.  Holy  dame  is  not  the 
true  origin. 

Br-y ^-- — 


nHSH(.(/r<r.,  Lr.l. 
Hon,  on  ui  railh  ud  toIy-iLm, «( in 
Bchalden  to  tdhi  wonbip. 

Nuw  lurc.  and  b;  m;  UUiJomt,  qaotb  be. 
Ye  a  Eieai  niultr  ire  id  Tour  degn*. 

Sfeu.  11.  fiW..  U6. 

■f-HALKARD.     A  peraon  of  low  degree. 

A  ktlksri  or  of  lor  iegctt.  pnldahu, 

WiilmV  Bitliaiitrii,  ed.  ISOB,  p.  iSB. 

A  HALL,  A  HALL.  An  exclamation 
commonly  used  to  make  room  in  a 
crowd,  for  any  particular  purpose,  u 
we  now  say  a  ring,  a  ring  ! 


B.  Jam.  UaineaJ  Bifiin  Mrliim.,Ti,'^VI.'Wh^tj. 
Thta  cij  *  »^l  I  tUll  I 
Til  meiiT  in  Tatt«luiB-haU  vheu  beude  vie  ilL 

AMmUIm  kmill 
Boome  for  the  ipberes,  the  orbt  caleitiiU 
Will  dinco  Kemp'elina. 

^I^tbm.  Smt.,  Ill,  li,  p.  116. 
Mlnbtlll  «:UU  lUrtl  Tnj  ion.  tir,  malie  roome 
Vn  01  pom  knighte  wba  in  the  fu^cnd  codi. 

FtrtUiMt  PtMUfu,  in  SrttiiiBti-i 
Homiti  eimt,  p.  MS. 

It  seema  also  to  hale  been  used  to 
call  people  together  to  attend  a  spec- 
tacle, or  ceremony.  That,  in  the 
Widow's  Tears,  Argus  comes  in,  and 
cries  a  hall  I  a  hall  /in  order  to  call  the 
servants  together,  when  there  is  only 
one  person  bcaides  himself  on  the 


Come  in.  ud  here  iccube  me.     Herod.  ^  Aiitip. 

tHALL-DAY.     A  court  day. 

An  kull  daw :  a  court  daj ;  a  daj  oT  pkaduw,  u  in 
tenue  time  el  WotmlBiter  hill,  £o. 

JVnxJKlrKor.  U85. 

HALLOWMAS.  The  maaa  or  feast- 
day  of  Ad-hallowi,  that  is  All  Saint*. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  a  custom  rela- 
tiTe  to  this  day,  some  traces  of  which 
are  said  tobeatill  preserved  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  where,  on  All  Saints'  day,  the 
poor  people  go  from  parish  to  parish 
a  tmiling,  as  they  call  it,  that  is, 
begging,  in  a  certain  lamentable  tone, 
for  s  kind  of  cakes  called  touUcakei, 
and  singing  a  song  which  they  call 
the  touler'i  long.  Several  of  these 
terms  clearly  poiut  out  the  condition 
of  this  benevolence,  which  was,  that 
the  beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  giver's  departed  friends,  on  the 
ensuing  day,  Nov.  2,  which  was  the 
feast  q1  AU  Soul*. 


itage: 
^iuur  liiOl/ wk»^witboat,t]u 
Or-  miti  «mU«w.1  Otm  obi  j- 


I?  [AlirAw* 


._,     .-loKruicei  trom.bei ,._,. 

She  rami  adonieil  bitlier.  Like  awecl  Har. 
Sent  hut  like  HalloB-mmi,  or  iborl'it  oT  dav. 

mri.ir.T,i. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  have  seen 
hallotPt,  for  saints,  separately  used, 
but  have  not  marked  the  reference. 
HALSE.  Neck  ;  a  Saiou  word,  which 
seema  to  have  remained  longer  in  use 
in  the  phrase  of  hanging  by  the  halte, 
than  ill  any  other.  It  occurs  in  Chau* 
cer.  Cant.  Tales,  4493  and  10253, 
and  a  verb  made  from  it,  lo  halte,  to 
embrace,  is  used  by  him  and  Qarin 
Douglas,  in  the  glossary  to  whose 
Vir(^  it  is  explained. 


A  thcAilber  fauie 


ipblt?,' 


MU'r  a  tmer  man  than  he  hue  huited  np  bi 

ialH.  Oaaiwr  Ourtn,  0.  Pl.,  u,  _  _. 

Hence,  probably,  haller,  for  haUter, 
as  being  applied  to  the  neck. 
TV)  HALSE,  or  HAULSE.    To  embrace, 
or  hang  on   the  neck,    is   used  by 
Spenser  also : 

Initead  of  itroka,  each  other  kiued  glad 
And  loTclj  \aiiUI,  fnm  fcaie  of  treufm  free. 

r.  Q.,IV,  Ui,t«. 
IC  What  Hj  root 

if.  IirU]>aTBotJda|o(t(ninivaBd]diiing.Iaceannt 
that  ii  ngthinf.  Ttnaa  in  Kaf  lia,  1»1 
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See  also  to  Enhalse,   for  to   clasp 
round  the  neck. 
tHALSIER.     A  barge-drawer. 

Helciariiu,  Mnrt.  ^ni  Davim  adveno  anme  tnhit  fane 
ductaho.  Qui  tire  un  bateaiL  An  kalsier,  or  he 
which  haleth  and  draweth  a  ship  or  bar^  akmgtt  the 
rirer  by  a  rope :  alio  he  that  draweth  np  btulheni 
and  packet  into  the  ahip.  NomencUiar,  1585. 

tHALTER-MEN.    Hangmen. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  man  to  good,  for 
kalier-men  and  baUet-makert  were  not  better  set 
aworke  this  many  a  day. 

Conceited  Letters  Newly  Lttyd  Ope*,  or  A  most 
excellent  BuniU  of  New  Wu,  4to,  1638. 

HALTERSACK.  A  term  of  reproach, 
equivalent  to  hang-dog,  Minahew 
writen  it  haltertick,  and  explains  it, 
*'0»e  wiiom  the  gnllows  groans  for." 
duUes  has  ''One  halter-sick,  nebulo 
egregius.*'     Holioke  also  has  sick. 

If  he  were  my  son,  I  would  hang  him  np  by  the  heels, 
and  flea  him,  and  salt  him,  whoreson  Mller-taekl 

B.  a$td  PI.  K*.  of  Burning  Pestle,  i,  p.  876. 
Away,  yon  haUer-saek,  jou. 

Ibid.,  King  and  no  Zl,  act  u. 
Thy  beginning  was  knap-sack,  and  thy  ending  will  be 
kafter-sack.  Ibid.,  Pour  Plays  in  One,  PI.  1st. 

Here  Mr.  Seward  also  conjectured 
halter-sick.  These  conjectures  may 
be  right;  but,  from  the  incongruity 
of  calling  a  person  halter-#tcA;,  before 
the  halter  has  approached  him,  I 
rather  think  that  halter-sack  meant, 
that  the  person  so  called  was  doomed 
to  hang  upon  a  halter,  like  a  sack. 

fHAMKIN.  "  A  kind  of  pudding  made 
upon  the  bones  of  a  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton." DuntorCs  Ladies  Dictionary. 

fHANCED.     Intoxicated  (apparently). 

I  Bweare  by  these  contents  and  all  tlmt  is  herein  con- 
tained, that  by  the  courteous  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  doe  finde  my  selfe  sufficiently  hanced,  and  that 
henceforth  I  shall  acknowledge  it ;  and  that  when- 
soever I  shall  offer  to  bee  hanced  againe,  I  shall  arme 
my  selfe  with  the  craft  of  a  fox,  the  manners  of  a 
hogge,  the  wisdome  of  an  asse,  mixt  with  the  drility 
of  a  oeare.  This  was  the  forme  of  the  oath,  iHiich  us 
neare  as  1  can  shall  bee  performed  on  my  psft;  and 
heere  is  to  bee  noted  that  the  first  word  a  nurse  or  a 
mother  doth  teach  her  children,  if  they  bee  males,  is 
drinke,  or  beere ;  so  that  most  of  them  are  transformed 
to  barrels,  firkings,  and  kinderkins,  alwayes  fitught 
with  Hamburge  beere.  Taylor's  Workea. 

fHAND,  was  prefixed  to  names  of 
animals  in  the  sense  of  tame;  as 
hand-wolf^  i.  e.,  a  tame  wolf. 

Do  not  mock  me ; 
Though  I  am  tame,  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs. 
Which  are  my  foster-brothers,  I  may  leap. 
Like  a  kand^lf,  into  my  natural  wildness. 
And  do  an  outrage.  B.  and  PI.  MaUTs  Tragedy. 

HAND,  AT  ANY  HAND.  Phrase,  for 
at  any  rate,  at  all  events. 

Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  book»  of  lovet  see  that  at  any  hand. 

Tm.  of  Skr.,  i,  S. 


Sometimes  in  any  hand  : 

O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  hi 
his  design ;  let  him  ^tch  ofl  his  drum  mi  a»v 

jiirsweUJ 

So  also  of  all  hands  : 

We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  borr 
Therefore,  of  all  hands,  we  must  be  forsw(MU 

Lace's  L 

Of  his  hands  was  a  phrase  equi 
to  of  his  inches,  or  of  bis  size ;  a 
being  the  measure  of  four  ii 
**Aa  tall  a  man  of  his  hands^^ 
was  a  phrase  used,  most  likel 
the  sake  of  a  jocular  equivocal 
the  word  tall,  which  meant 
bold  or  hieh : 

Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  a*  tall  a  maM  of  kis 
any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hatl 
with  a  warrener.  Merry  W. 

And  I'll  swear  to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not   be  druni 
know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands, 
thou  wilt  be  drunk :  but  1*11  swear  it :  and 
thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

irinler'i 

Ay,  and  he's  a  tall  fellow,  and  a  raau  of  his  hi 

Wily  Beg.,  Origin  of  Dram; 

So  I  conceive  it  should  be  po 
The  explanations  given  in  the  n 
the  Winter's  Tale  seem  to  beerroi 
fHAND.  Out  of  hand,  immediat 
once. 

Actnellement.  Presently, quickly,  speedily,  <nit 
without  delay,  or  attendance  for.  '       { 

P.  May  he  turue  her  away 
D.  Yes,  out  of  hand. 

Terence  in  Engl'u 
Quoth  he,  youn^  villain,  blush  for  shame. 

Why  do  you  silent  stand  ? 
What  have  vou  done  to  your  step-dame  ? 
Come,  tell  me  out  of  hand. 

The  Frvar  and  the  Boy,  Til 
As  soon  as  bold  Robin  Jid  him  espy. 

He  thought  the  same  sport  he  would  mal 
Tlierefore  out  of  hand  lie  oid  him  to  stand. 
And  thus  unto  Iiim  he  upake. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 

To  have  the  hand  in,  to  be  in  pra 

But  I'le  love  on, 

Since  I  begun, 

To  th' purpose,  now  mv  hand  is  in. 

Cotgravr's  Wits  Interpreter.  1671, 
Jo.  Haines's  Petition  to  King  Charles  the  Set 
at  irindsor. 
From  me  poet  Haines, 
That  when  I  was  at  Windsor, 
My  hand  was  then  in,  sir, 
And  I  pleas'd  then,  with  my  fanciful  brains. 
But  my  muse  is  grown  so  costive  since  then,  s 
That  for  want  of  good  wine,  1  fear  I  shall  nevez 
you  again,  sir. 

To  hold  hands  together,  to  be  uni 

Curtesie  and  charitie  due  commonly  hold  hana 
ther ;  for  though  an  enemie  have  beene  malicic 
by  a  curteous  man  hee  shall  be  remitted  upon  tt 
submission.  Xich  Cabinet  furnished  with  Far 
Excelient  Discnptiotu,  1611 

fHANDBINDERS.     Fetters. 

Menotes,  liens  4  lier  les  mains,  fers  4  enfer 
mains.    Manicls,  or  handbinders.  Nowut, 

tHANDER.      A  handle  or  loop  ? 
word  occurs  twice. 
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One  seeing  a  jogge  without  a  kaniett  and  willing  to 
breake  a  jeast  on  ii,  said  that  the  tugge  had  beene  in 
tbepillary.  (?f«<ut  Iiiitfii<«f,  16S8,  p.  166. 

HANDFAST.  Hold,  custody,  confine- 
ment. 

If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  kani-fut,  let  him  flr. 

Wint.  T.,  ir,  S. 

Connection,  or  union  with : 

Should  leave  the  han^ati  that  he  had  of  grace. 
To  fall  into  a  woman's  easy  arms. 

B.  /*  Fl.  Worn.  Hater,  dted  by  Todd. 

To  HANDFAST.  To  betroth,  to  bind 
by  vows  of  duty.  For  examples  to 
this  verb,  and  the  kindred  words,  and 
full  illustration  of  them,  see  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Bale, 
Coverdale,  Ben  Jonson,  archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  others,  are  there  quoted. 
Etymology,  handfceatant  Saxon. 

HANDFUL.  The  measure  of  a  hand, 
or  four  inches. 

Here  stalks  me  hj  a  proud  and  spangled  sir. 
That  looks  three  handfuU  higher  than  his  foretop. 

B.  Jons.  Cynthia's  Rev.,  lii,  4. 
Ill  send  me  fellows  of  a  handful  high 
Into  the  cloisters  where  the  nuns  frequent. 

Merry  J>et.,  0.  PI.,  v,  271. 

That  is,  sprites. 

They  did  giro  themselres  so  hifh  that  the  distance 
betwixt  their  shoulders  and  their  girdle  seemed  to  be 
but  a  little  hMu^vU.  Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  89. 

Used  also  for  a  span,  which  some 
estimate  at  nine  inches,  as  in  the 
height  of  Goliath : 

Gohah,  nam'd  of  Oath, 
The  only  champion  that  Philistia  hath. 
This  huge  Colossus,  than  six  cubits  height 
More  by  a  kaiu^fuL 

Drayt.  Daw.  /•  Ooliah,  voL  iv,  p.  16S0. 

Viz.,  ''Six  cubits  and  a  span."  1  Sam., 
xvii,  4. 
fHAND-GUN.     A  musket. 

A  remedy  for  burning,  or  scalding,  or  any  hurt  with 
an  hand-gwMM.  Fathwajf  of  Health,  bL  L 

fHANDKERCHER.    A  handkerchief. 

Ha,  his  handkereherf 
Thou'rt  lib'ral  to  thy  father  even  in  death, 
Leav'st  him  a  legacie  to  drie  his  tears, 
Wiiich  are  too  slow;  they  shouUl  create  a  deluge. 

Chtuman^s  Revenge  for  Honour,  1654. 

tHANDSOMENESS.    Good  favour. 

He  will  not  look  with  «DijhBMdsome%uss 
Upon  a  woman.     B.  4r  t^-  ^*t  icilkout  Money,  act  i. 

A  goodly  woman, 
And  to  her  handsowuness  she  bears  her  state 
Beserved  and  great.  Ihid. 

fHANDSTROKES.  Blows  given  hand 
to  hand  in  fighting. 

Batailler,  combattre,  venir 4Ia  main,  livrer  la  bataiUe. 
To  encounter :  to  joyne  battell :  to  be  in  skirmish :  to 
be  at  handstrokes,  Nomenclator. 

A  band  of  ten  soldioort  under  one  captaine  and  tent, 
and  are  called  manipufaxs,  because  their  handstrokes 
in  fighting  goe  all  tcfgeUier.  Jbid. 

tHAND-TlMBER.    Small  wood. 

Shear  sheep  at  the  moon't  increase :  fell  hand-timb-r 
from  the  nul  to  the  change.  Fell  frith,  copice,  and 
fuel  at  the  fint  quarter. 

~  ■     ■     %*s  FraetU*,\9M. 


tHANDWHILE.     A  short  interval. 

Thou  semste,  quoth  the  spider,  a  costerde-monger ; 
Conscience  every  handwhils  thou  doate  cry. 

Heyw)od*s  Spider  and  FUe,  l&od. 

fHAND-WORM. 

AU  the  world  is  in  comparison  for  greatnesse  to  Jie 
heavens,  as  a  hattd-vorwu  or  a  nit  may  be  compared 
to  the  world.  Taylor's  Work  a. 

fHANDY-BLOWS.     Engagement  hand 
to  hand. 

The  great  number  of  our  enemies  froze  me  with  fi  jr, 
and  made  me,  not  without  reason,  to  tremble  in  think- 
ing what  might  be  the  successe  of  so  unequal  a  cum- 
bat,  yet  I  was  ashamed  to  go  and  hide  my  self,  uud 
though  those  enemies  which  could  not  come  to  hanuy- 
blows,  §hot  arrows  at  us  with  which  I  micht  h:i\e 
been  hurt.  Hymen's  Frmludia,  16i8. 

HANES.       I   presume,   inns  or  cara- 
vansaries. 

At  their  death,  they  usually  give  legacies  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  the  freeins  of  bond-slaves,  re- 
wiring of  bridges,  building  of  nones  for  the  relief  of 
teavellers.  Sandys'  Trav.,  p.  57. 

Perhaps  a  Turkish  word. 
fHANG  LAG,  t.  e.,  let  the  one  wlio 
remains  behind  be  hanged. 

Coliff.  Fly,  Kentlemen,  fiy  I  O,  if  you  had  seen 

That  tall  fefiow  how  he  thwacks  fidlers,  you  would 

fly  with  expedition  -,  have  ye  a  mind  to  have  your  fidlea 

Broke  about  your  pates  ? 

Fidler.  Not  we  1  we  thank  ye. 

CoUg.  Hang  lag,  hang  lag.  The  Villain,  1663. 

HANGBY«     A  hanger-on,  n  dependent. 

They  du  slander  him. 
Hang  them,  a  pair  of  railing  ham-bies. 

B.  and  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.,  iv,  2. 
Enter  none  but  the  ladies  and  their  Aon^iy^;  weloura 
beauties  and  your  kind  shadows. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.,  r,  3. 
What  are  they  [polite  exercises]  else  but  the  varnish 
of  that  picture  of  gentry,  whose  substance  consists  in 
the  lines  and  colours  of  true  vertue ;  but  the  hang' 
kyes  of  that  royall  court,  which  the  sonle  keepes  in  a 
generous  heart.  Hall,  Quo  vadis,  p.  42. 

HANGERS.     The  part  of  a  sword-belt 
in  which  the  weapon  was  suspended. 

Sir,  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigixs 
at  girdle,  hangers,  and  so;  three  of  the  carnages,  in 
faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy.  HamLt  r,  9. 

Osrick,  affecting  fine  speech,  calls 
these  hangers  carriages ;  which  Hamlet 
ridicules,  and  begs  that,  till  cannon 
are  worn  by  the  side,  they  may  not 
be  called  carriages,  but  hangers. 

Thou  Shalt  give  my  boy  that  girdle  and  hatters,  when 
thou  hast  worn  them  a  little  more. 

B.  Jons,  Poetaster ,  iii,  4. 
Tou  know  my  state ;  I  sell  no  pernectiTes, 
Scarfs,  gloves,  nor  kaisers,  nor  put  my  trust  in  shoe- 
ties.  B.  and  Fl.  Seontf.  L.,  ii. 

Bobadil  uses  it  in  the  singular ;  and 
it  appears  there,  and  elsewhere,  that 
they  were  fringed  and  ornamented 
with  various  colours : 

I  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger, 
which,  I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workman- 
ship, was  the  most  peremptory  beautiliil  and  gentle- 
mau-Uke ;  jet  he  condemned  and  cried  it  down,  U>r 
the  most  pied  and  ridiculous  he  ever  saw. 

Every  M.w hi* S.,U^ 
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tHANGERS.    Pot-hoolu. 

To  hang  m  the  pots  doe  uppon  their  ktmatrs. 

WahaW  DicliotuirU,  ed.  1606,  p.  188. 

tHANGMAN.  This  word  was  used  as 
a  term  of  familiarity,  and  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  Shakespeare. 

He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cnpid'i  bowrtrinK,  aad  the 
little  hangnum  dare  not  shoot.  M.  A.  ahimtN^  iii,  S. 
How  doet  thon,  Tom?  and  how  doth  Ned?  qaoth  he} 
That  hooeit,  merry  hangman^  how  doth  he  f 

Heywood,  lit  part  <^Md.  IF,  r,  8. 

HANK.    A  tie,  or  hold. 

Therefore  the  Lord  eommanda,  I  mj. 

That  TOO  his  ministers  obey ; 

Ibr  if  yon  aide  for  lore  or  money, 

inth  erowns  that  have  so  oft  undone  ye. 

The  der^  wiU  get  a  kank  upon  ye. 

Hudibra$  Sedivtwut,  part  n,  1706 
The  other,  br  making  use  of  some  ceraun  personal 
things,  which  maj  keep  a  hatik  upon  such  censoring 
persons,  as  cannot  otherways.  a  gad,  in  nature,  be 
hindred  from  being  too  free  with  their  tcmgues. 

l%t  Bskear$al,  1672. 
Med.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  her  on  a  koMk—joa  must 
know  there  was  a  merchant  in  the  dty,  that  eave  me 
two  guineas  a  time  fee,  whom  I  cou'o  have  aq^t  at 
least  a  fortnight  longer,  and  she  unknown  to  me,  gave 
liim  some  saee-poaset  drink,  and  the  man  recovered 
in  a  day  and  naif,  but  I  threatn'd  her  with  the  college, 
for  pretending  to  give  phyaick,  and  brought  her  upon 
her  knees — hark'e  nurse.  liid. 

HANS  EN  KELDER.  A  Dutch  phrase, 
signifying  literally  Jack  in  the  cellar, 
but  jocularly  used  for  an  unborn  in- 
fant, and  so  adopted  in  English. 
Coles  inserts  it  in  his  Latin  Dictionary, 
**IIanse  in  kelder,  infans  in  utero." 

'flie  originall  sinner  in  this  kind  was  Dutch;  Gallio- 
Iielgii'UB,  the  Protoplast ;  and  the  modeme  Mercuries, 
but  hans-tn-keldert.  The  ronntesse  of  Zealand  was 
brought  to  bed  of  an  almanack ;  as  many  children  as 
dayes  in  the  yeare. 

CleaveUaid'sCk4irtieUrofaL(md<mDkmuai,im. 
Next  beg  I  to  present  my  autj 
To  pregnant  sister  in  prime  beauty, 
Whom  [who]  well  I  deem,  (ere  few  months  elder) 
Will  take  out  hoM  from  pretiy  kelder. 

Lo90laet,  p.  68,  repr. 
f  The  sun  wears  midnisht ;  day  is  beetle>brow'd. 
And  lightning  is  in  keldtr  of  a  cloud. 

CUaofeland^s  Works. 

fHANSE.  The  lintel  or  upper  part  of 
a  door-frame. 

Supercilium,  Vitru.  quod  ipsis  ostiorum  untimgmeutis 
HUD  ipso  superliminah  imponitur.  h^v^.  The  hante 
of  a  doore.  NomencUtor,  158o. 

fHANSEL.  Properly,  the  first  money 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods,  which 
was  considered  as  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate to  the  seller,  according  to 
circumstances,  whence  the  word  was 
commonly  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

With  which  wofiill  tidings  being  sore  astonied,  aa  if 
it  were  the  first  kamuU  and  beginning  of  evfla  cam- 
ming toward  him. 

HolUmd's  Ammianmi  MantlUmmt,  1609. 
He  Joyons  of  these  good  kameh  and  orertona  to 
conquest  and  victorie.  Ibid. 

Being  thus  after  a  ridiculous  manner  lifted  on  to  this 
degree,  in  disgrace  (as  it  were)  and  nockene  of  all 
honours,  and  by  way  of  servile  flatterie  hanac  made 
a  speech  unto  the  authors  of  this  benefit  and  advance- 


ment of  hia,  yea,  and jmmiiaed  anto  i 
and  dignities  for  thia  ktmatU  and  fint 
were)  of  his  empire. 

The  world  is  so  hard  that  wre  find  little  tr 
Although  we  have  all  things  to  please  ere 
Come,  pretty  fair  maids,  then,  and  make 
But  give  me  your  hansel,  and  pack  me  aw 
The  Pedlar's  LamuiUatiom,  a 

tHAP.     Fortune. 

And  to  the  encreasingof  his  good  A^qm,  he 
hue.  KnoU^HUi.oftke 

fib  HAP.     To  clothe. 

For  whie  shonlde  he  dearre  moe  ?  [t.  e 
seing  if  he  had  them,  he  ahoold  not  be  be 
covered  from  colde,  nother  in  his  appart. 
the  cumlrer.  Morels  I 

Now  whilst  old  hoanr  winter  mounts  the 
Prepare  voorselves  i  th'  combat  to  easag 
Hof  well  vonr  backs,  nud  weU  yoor  b^lie 
Then  drinlc  part  of  a  flask,  and  fear  no  ill 

Poen- . 

HAPPILY.     Corruptly  used  foi 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid. 

The  following  has  been  g;iT( 
example,  but  is  doubtful : 

Prythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  dj' 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me  happily 
For  my  example.  Hen. 

But  this  is  perfectly  clear : 

But  happily  that  gentleman  had  business , 
His  face  betrays  my  judgement,  if  he  be 
Not  mucli  in  progress. 

QatfM  of  Arragon,  O. 

And  this  also : 

Ah,  foolish  Christians  1  are  you,  happiUa, 
Those  teeth  which  Cadmus  did  to  earth  oo 

Famskaw's  Im 

See  Johnson,  4,  Happily, 
HAPPY  MAN   BE   HIS    DOLI 

Dole. 
HARBINGER.     A  forerunner ; 
cer  in  the   royal   household, 
duty  was  to  allot  and  mark  th 
ings  of  all  the  king's  attendai 
progress.  From  the  word  harbi 
or  harbergh,  a  lodging.    Harh 
still  a  common  word  in  poetry 

Eractices  of  the  old  harhingt 
ere  the  subject  of  alluBion : 

I  have  no  reason  nor  spare  room  for  any. 
Love's  harbinger  hath  chalk'd  upon  my  hen; 
And  with  a  coal  writ  on  my  braia,./>r  FImm 
This  house  is  wholly  taken  nufor  Flarim, 

Albumoj:.,  O.  ?! 

It  appears  that  this  custom  w 
in  force  in  Charles  the  Se 
reign: 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  pass  the  si 
Winchester,  bishop  Ken's  house,  mliich  h 
the  right  of  his  prebend,  was  marked  by  the 
for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn ;  but  he  i 
grant  her  admittance,  and  she  was  forced  tc 
lodgings  in  another  place.    Hawkin*s  JA^e  qj 

HARB0R0U6H.       Harbour,    a 
shelter.     Hereberga,  Saxon. 

Ah  pleasant  harborough  of  my  heart'a  tboug 

Ah  sweet  delight,  the  quick'ner  of  my  aoulT 

Tanersd  and  Gitm.,  O.  F. 
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Leave  me  those  hills  where  harhrottgk  nil  to  tee, 
Nor  holly  bush,  our  brere,  nor  windiag  ditch. 

Spens.  Shep.  KaL,  June,  19. 
Your  honourable  hulka  have  pat  into  harborougk; 
they'll  take  in  fresh  water  here. 

Meny  Dev.,  O.  PL,  t,  268. 

Also  written  herborough,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  etymology : 

Like  the  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate 
into  the  cart,  took  order  to  hare  his  arms  set  up  in 
Iiis  last  herborovgh  (i.  e.  the  cart). 

B.  Jons.  Disetneries,  vol.  vii,  76. 

tHARBOUR.  The  place,  or  covert, 
where  the  hart  or  hind  lay.  The 
harbourer  was  an  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  trace  the  stray  hart  to 
his  covert  in  the  forest. 

fHARD  HOLD,  toith.     Stiffly. 

Bataille  ferme.  A  hot  skirmish  or  battell,  wherein 
both  sides  stand  to  it  with  hard  hold.     Nomenclator. 

tHARDHEADS. 

I  found  many  guests  of  dvv^ers  factions,  some  outlzws 
of  England,  some  of  Scotland,  some  neighbours  there- 
about at  cards,  some  for  ale,  some  for  blacks  and 
hardkedds.  Letter  dated  Jan.  l2th,  1670. 

HARDIMENT.  Courage,  or  acts  of 
courage. 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  on  hour 
In  changing  kardlment  witn  great  Glendower. 

1  Hen.  IV,  i,  8. 
But,  full  of  fire  and  greedv  hardiment. 
The  youthful  knight  could  not  for  ought  be  staid. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  14. 

HARDYHED.  Hardihood,  hardiness. 
Spenser,  Only  an  antiquated  form 
of  the  word. 

A  HARH)  was  esteemed  a  melancholy 
animal,  prohahly  from  her  solitary 
sitting  in  her  form.  It  was  an  in- 
separable consequence  of  that  notion, 
in  the  fanciful  physics  of  the  time, 
that  its  flesh  should  be  supposed  to 
engender  melancholy.  It  was  not 
only  in  England  that  the  hare  had 
this  character.  La  Fontaine  says,  in 
one  of  his  Fables, 

Dans  un  profond  ennoi  ce  lievre  se  plongeoit, 
Cet  tMimal  est  triste,  et  la  crainte  le  rouge. 

Liv.  ii.  Fable  14. 

Afterwards  of  the  same  hare, 

Le  m6Iancoliqne  animal 

Prince  Henry  tells  Falstaff  that  he  is 
as  melancholy  as  a  hare.  1  Hen,  IF, 
i,  2. 

Yes,  and  like  your  metanekoUi  kars. 
Feed  after  midnight.         WkiU  Deril,  O.  Pi.,  vi,  809. 
The  mekMcholjf  Eats  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  brien. 

Dntjft.  Foljfoli.,  Song  ii«  p.  090. 
The  eyeht  thinge  is  ksu^e  fleshe,  wluch  licewise  en* 
gendretn  melancholy  Uovdde,  as  Basis  ujtth  in  the 
place  afore;  alegate  this  flesh  engeodieth  man 
melancholy  than  any  other,  as  Galen  saythe. 

FaputTs  Beg.  San,  Salerni,  p.  3S. 

This  was  not  quite  forgotten  in  Swift's 
lime.     In   his  Polite  ConTersation, 


lady  Answerall,  being  asked  to  ent 
hare,  replies,  **  No,  madam,  they  say 
'tis  melancholy  meat.*'  Dialog,  2. 
A  hare  crossing  a  person's  way  wa« 
supposed  to  disorder  his  senses. 
When  a  clown  is  giving  himself  very 
fantastical  airs,  it  is  said  to  him, 

Whv,  Pompey,  prithee  let  me  speake  to  him  I 
111  lay  my  lite  some  hare  has  eross'd  kim. 

B.  j-  Ft.  Wit  at  sev.  Weap.,  ii,  p.  276. 

But  the  strangest  opinion  about  hares 
was,  that  they  annually  changed  their 
sex,  which  yet  was  countenanced  by 
respectable  ancient  authorities,  and 
not  denied  by  sir  Thomas  Brown 
with  so  much  decision  as  might  be 
expected.  Fletcher  has  alluded  to  it, 
which  for  a  poet  was  allowable : 

Snakes  that  cast  vour  coats  for  new, 
Cumelions  that  alter  hue, 
Hares  that  yearly  sexes  change. 

Faithf.  Skep.,  in,  1, 

Butler  has  not  overlooked  it,  for  a 
comic  allusion : 

When  wives  their  sexes  change  like  hares. 

Hudibr.,  II.  ii.  T.  706. 

Brown  handles  the  subject  in  his 
Vulgar  Errors,  III,  17. 
[The  hare  was  vulgarly  supposed  to 
be  so  fearful  that  it  never  closed  its 
eyes,  even  in  sleep.  Chapman  has 
drawn  from  this  notion  a  fine  epithet 
in  his  Epict'dium  on  the  death  of 
prince  Henry :] 

tRelentless  Rigor,  and  Confoston  faint. 

Frantic  Distemper,  and  hare-eyed  Unr^ 

And  short-breathed  Thirst,  with  erer-buming  breast. 

[The  bone  of  a  hare's  foot  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  remedy  against  the 
cramp.] 

tThe  bone  of  a  haires  foote  closed  in  a  ring, 
Will  drive  away  the  cramp  whenas  it  doth  wring. 

mtkal^  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  21S. 

To  HARE.  The  same  as  to  hurry,  to 
harass,  or  scare. 

I'  the  name  of  men  or  beasts,  what  do  yon  do? 
Hare  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  five  wits 
And  seren  senses.  B.  Jons.  IMe  of  a  Tub,  iL  %. 

Then  did  the  dogs  nm,  and  fight  with  one  anothor 
at  fair  teeth,  which  should  ha\'e  the  lardons ;  by  thk 
means  they  left  me,  vuH  I  left  them  also  bustlistg 
with  and  hairing  one  another. 

(heWs  Babel,  B.  ii.  ch.  14. 

HARECOPPE  apparently  is  used  for 
hare-brain;  being  composed  ofhar^ 
and  eoppe,  the  top  of  anything. 
Other  conjectures  have  been  made, 
but  this  has  most  probability.  See 
Cop. 

A  merry  kareeoppe  *ti8,  and  a  pleassnt  oompaaioii. 
A  right  courtier,  and  can  provide  for  one. 

BsMon  and  Fithims,  0.  PL,  i,  SSi. 
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fHARE-PIPE.  An  instrument  for 
catching  hares. 

If  any  lay  man,  not  htTing  im  landi  40#.  ]>er  ann.,  or 
ir  anv  pnest  or  derk.  not  haTing  x.l.  living  per  an. 
ihal  nave  or  keep  any  hovBd,  greyhound,  or  other 
dog  for  to  hunt,  ur  any  ferets,  hayi,  harefipes,  cords, 
nets,  or  other  eogins,  to  take  or  destroy  deere,  hare, 
conies,  or  other  gentlemens  game,  and  shall  be 
thereof  convicted  at  the  sess.  of  the  peace,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  imprisoned  for  one  whole  yeare. 

JkUton'i  Countrey  Justice,  16S0. 

fHARLAKENE.  The  old  English  form 
of  the  Italian  word  harlequin. 

Sfrv.  Sir,  heres  a  Italian  karlaken  come  to  offer  a 
play  to  your  lordship. 

TravfU  of  Three  English  Brothers,  1607. 
I  can  compare  mv  lord  nnd  his  friend  to  nothing  in 
the  world  so  fitfy  as  to  a  couple  of  water  buckets, 
for  whil'st  hope  winds  the  one  up,  dispaire  plunges 
the  other  down,  whil'st  I,  like  a  harUUtene  in  an 
Italian  comccdy,  stand  making  faces  at  both  their 
follies.  IteofGMlU,l6SS. 

HARLOCK.  A  plant,  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  the  old  reading 
was  har-dock.  But  the  one  name  is 
no  more  to  be  found  in  the  old 
botanists  than  the  other.  So  far 
there  is  no  choice;  but  the  passage 
from  Drayton  turns  the  scale. 

CYown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  Jukrlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers. 

Lear,  ir,  4. 

It  is  mentioned  by  him  again : 

The  honey-suckle,  the  harlocke, 

1  lie  lilly,  and  the  lady-smocke.  Eclogue  4. 

Here,    however,    it    figures     among 
flowers. 

Mr.  Todd  conjectures,  not  impro- 
l)nbly,  that  harlock  may  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  charlock,  which  is  the  wild 
mustard,  a  very  common  weed  in 
fields. 
HAUNESS.  Armour,  //cr wow.  French. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell ;  blow,  wind  1  come,  wrack  I 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Macb.,  V,  5. 
Thus  when  she  had  the  vir^n  all  array'd, 

Another  hsumesse  which  did  hang  thereby 
About  herselfe  she  dight,  that  the  yong  mayd 
She  might  in  equal  armes  accompany. 

SpeHS.F.Q.,lll.m,n. 
First,  he  that  with  his  iUm^ii  himself  doth  wall  about 
That  scarce  is  left  a  hole  through  which  he  may  pepe 

out. 
Such  bond-men  to  their  hameis  to  fight  are  nothing 
mete.  Jsch.  Toxoph.,  p.  71.  repr.  ed. 

To  HARNESS.    To  dress  in  arms. 

Tliis  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
Tliis  Mmcss'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 

K.  John,  r,  2. 

Jlamess^d  masque  means  armed  mas- 
querade. 
A   HARRINGTON.     A  farthing;    be- 
cause lord  Harrington  obtained  from 
James  I  a  patent  for  making  brass 


farthings.  A  figure  of  one  of 
pieces  is  given  in  Mr.  Gifford 
of  Jonson,  vol.  v,  p.  45. 

Yes,  sir,  it's  cast  to  penny  halfpenny  farthia 
O'  the  back  side  there  you  may  see  it,  readi 
I  will  not  bate  a  Harrington  o  the  sum. 

B.  Jons,  Deril  is  an 
His  wit  he  cannot  so  dispose  by  legacy 
As  they  shall  be  a  Harrington  the  better  for 

lUd..  Magn.  L 

See  also,  act.  iv,  so.  8. 

1  have  lost  four  or  five  friends,  and  not  g 
value  of  one  Harrington, 

SirH.  Wbltom*s  Letta 

Drunken  Barnaby  mentions  thi 
on  his  arrival  at  the  town  c 
name: 

Thence  to  Harrington,  be  it  spoken. 

For  name-sake  I  jcave  a  token 

To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it.  Sec  Part 

In  the  new  edition  of  Barnabee 
it  is  erroneously  called  a  town 
Vol.  i,  p.  24. 

How  Barnaby  got  to  Harr 
which  is  beyond  Kettering  in 
amptonshire,  in  his  way  from 
ingdon  to  Sawtry,  is  not  ven 
He  must  have  reeled  very  widel] 
Harrington  in  Lincolnshire  : 
more  out  of  his  way.  But  b 
fesses  such  errors  at  the  end 
book. 
HARRISH.  Harsh.  An  old  ^ 
writing  the  word. 

To  whom  the  verie  shining  force  nf  excelle 
thoufrh  in  a  very  harrish  subject,  had  wruu^ 
of  reverence  in  them.  Pernor.  Ar 

HARROT.     A    corruption    of 
(here-hault). 

By  this  parchment,  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
anion);  the  harrots  vonder,  [at  the  herald's  o 
will  not  believe.  Ihey  speak  the  atraujgestJ 
and  icive  a  man  the  hardest  terma  for  his  mo 
ever  you  knew.  B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  L 
The  first  red  herring  that  was  bruilnl  in  At 
Eve's  kitchen,  do  1  fetch  my  pedijnve  fzon 
harroVs  book.  Ibid.,  Ev.  Man  in  kit 

f  Sir,  when  the  battaile  was  pitched,  and  app 

BuUeyn's  Dialog 


be  fouKhten,  nere  unto  this  windmill,  and 
geven  by  the  harottes  of  arms. 


HARROW.  An  exclamation  of  a 
or  alarm;  is  doubtless  of  the 
origin  with  the  Norman  haro 
probably  the  Irish  arrah, 
Tyrwhitt  derived  it  from  two 
landic  words,  har,  high  or  loud 
op,  clamour;  which,  he  the 
were  once  common  to  all  the 
dinavian  nations.  Cant,  Tales 
on  3286.  Du  Cange  has  both 
and  haroep,  but  makes  no  atten 
the  etymology.    The  old  conje 
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concerning  the  calliag  on  Harold,  or 
Rollo  (Ha  Raoul),  h&ve  been  rejected 
by  our  best  critics,  yet  are  retained 
by  Roquefort. 

Hammi  now,  wt,  lad  nil  IwiT  I  be  tnit. 

Harrote  I  aUi  I  iwelt  here  u  1  n, 

(Mintrf.  O.  FL,  I.  US. 

To  HARROW.  To  lex  or  plunder ;  the 
same  as  to  Habbt,  infra,  and  merely 
a  corruption  of  it.  The  history  of 
our  Lord's  descent  to  hell  was  a 
favorite  legend  with  our  ancestors, 
and  the  phrase  applied  to  it  wan, 
regularly,  that  he  harrowed  at  harmed 
hell ;  that  is.  plundered  or  stripped 
it ;  as,  by  virtue  of  hia  cross,  he 
released  Adam,  and  many  of  his  si 
the  authority  for  which  was  the  false 
gospel  of  NicodemuB.  Spenser  has 
twice  used  the  expression  in  that  way : 

And  bis  that  kammti  ktU,  with  heaiii  tlawn. 

F.  q.,  1, 1, 10. 
Also,  in  his  Sonnets,  he  says,  ad- 
dressing Christ, 

And  havioE  jUrfw*^  i£lt,  didit  brio^  awaj 
Captiiil)' acDce  c^rtlTC.  Snmtim. 

Chaucer  hnd  used  the  same  expres* 
sion.  Cant.  Tales,  t.  3512;  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  in  bis  nore  on  that  passage, 
gives  two  other  instances.  The  latter, 
from  the  Chester  Whitoon  Playes, 
MS.  Harl,2013,i8verycurious.  The 
cooks'  company  were  to  represent  the 
descent   to   bell,   and   are  thus   ad- 

Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoys  too,  like 
Chaucer's  carpenter,  is  said  to  have 
Bworn  "bv  him  that  harotoed  hell," 
2b'HARRY.'  To  harass,  vex,  or  tor- 
ment; also  to  pull  rudely.  From 
harier,  old  Norman  Frencli,  of  the 
same  meaning. 


Whsnlh>vel<mirfl 


Snwcr'i  iw^,  O.  PI.,  It,  S28. 
'him  thui  twD  or  three  yean. 


w»'«jrlrij..,ii,l 


Which  111  do  Willi  i 

Jbnr.&J.,)'!,  p.U 
Itnth  like  fortitude  ilu,  orer  igiinit  Vmleiu.  .m 

niiedwl 


fOW-HARRY.      A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied satirically  to  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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HARRY  GROAT.  The  groats  coined 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIJl  were  so 
called,  and  had  several  distinctions; 
as,  the  old  Harry  groat,  the  gunbole 
groat,  the  first  and  second  gunstone 
groat,  &c.  The  old  Harry  groat  is 
that  which  has  the  head  of  the  king, 
with  a  long  face  and  long  hair. 
Hewit  OH  Coiiu,  p.  €9.  See  the  note 
to  the  following  passage ; 

A  piea  of  (ntiqnit*,  lir ;  til  Enihih  cain ;  and  iF  tod 
wiU  need)  know,  'lii  an  old  B,rni,  graal. 

HART  OF  GREECE.  &e"°GEEECE*' 
HART  OP  TEN.  A  hart  past  his  siith 
year  was  so  termed,  as  having  ten 
branchea  on  his  horns.  See  Man- 
wood's  Forest  Laws,  4to,  1598,  p.  28. 
Also  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  1 77, 
note,  where  antlers  is  an  error.  The 
antlers  are  the  short  brow  horns,  not 
the  branched  hornti. 

And  a  ^al'^  often, 
HadaiD.  I  trow  he  l».  B.  J<,«i.  UnJ  Sirp.,  i,  3. 

KDt.n-huthnd?    JiU.  fmlci.  t  UrI  i/lr-. 

liij..  i,  8. 

So  a  deer  of  ten : 

He  wUI  make  tod  royal  iport,  he  it  a  4jer 

Oflc»  at  loit.  Mail.  EMf.sflU  EatI,  It,  1. 

fHARTHELED.  Apparently  the  same 
as  wattled. 


cd.  IMS,  p.  1S9. 


tHARVEST  EARS. 

Thine  earn  be  on  pilaiimuB.  or  In  the 
(IKT  ny  Mmiiuiii];,  Uion  hatt  m  xhj 


A  fish-bnsket ;   put  also  for 
the  constellation  Pisces. 

And  Fbaebai.  weary  of  hii  reatl*  taik. 

yaUbhtht  hath  hit  itenli  in  lowli  lay, 
And  Uken  id  hli  fnoo  ia  fitkrt  luiv. 

Spau.Ecl.Noi..T.U. 

Explained  by  E.  K.,  who  has  been 
supposed  to  he  Spenser  himself,  "The 
sunne  raygned,  that  is,  in  the  signe 
Pisces  all  November;  a  haahe  is  a 
wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  carrie 
fish."  Davison  uses  the  aame  phrase : 

ne  Joyfnll  mnne,  whocn  doody  winter'!  ipiglit 
Had  afant  from  na  in  watiy  flalica  kaiie. 

Ash  defines  it,  anything  made  of 
rushes  or  wicker,  and  derives  it  from 
the  German  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it, 
except  in  this  application  to  the  sign 
Pisces,  and  Phillips  explains  it  ac- 
cordingly.    But  still,  when  we  have 
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expUiiifd  the  word  kmske,  we  mast 
be  allowed  to  wonder  mt  Spenser's 
a^tronomj,  patting  the  tan  into  Pisces 
in  NoTember,  instead  of  Febraarr. 
The  Sammary  of  Dabartas  says, 
"The  water-bearer,  or  Aquarios,  as 
also  the  fishes,  for  the  homiditie  of 
the  season,  in  the  moneths  of  Janaary 
and  February."  P.  165. 
ASLET.  The  principal  entrails  of  a 
hog.  Johnson  has  this  word,  but 
without  an  example. 

TLere  vm  not  a  hoc  killed  vitluB  three  priifcf  oC 
liim.  wheifif  he  had  not  foae  put  of  the  hmtUt  and 
pii4du»i».  OuWs  RaitlMit,  B.  iii,  ch.  41. 

The  term,  however,  is  not  obsolete, 
111  id  is  sometimes  called  harslet.    See 
Domfstic  Cookery,  p.  91. 
tHASTlNG.     An  early  fig. 

Ficiu  praecox.  Fifne  hattire.  ▲  rathe  if  rmeaed 
before  the  time :  an  kutittg.  Ntmtuaator. 

fH  AT.     To  give  the  hat,  to  salute. 

I  lotild  no  othenriie  take  it  aauM,  nid  I,  thaa  at  I 
tliOTi-ilit  it  iniplird  a  further  famUtanty,  and  that  yoa 
f^uu*  t  exprct  th<»ald  be  borne  br  any  nan  of  honoar : 
h'.«r%er,  tir,  tgid  I,  I  apoke  only  to  ny  wife;  I  said 
nothing  to  \oa,  bat  gate  you  my  Aaf  at  I  paMcd  yoa. 

//t#/ory  of  CotoiulUeik,  172S. 

To  HATCH.  To  engrave,  or  mark  with 
lines;  from  hacher,  French.  The 
strokes  of  the  graver  on  a  plate  are 
still  called  hatchings. 

And  inch  again 
As  vtnrralile  Neitor  hatched  \n  sUrer.  Trcir  Clr.,i,8. 
Thr  hair  ii  fine  aa  gold,  thy  chin  ia  hmUk*d 
M  ith  silver.  Loft€  m  a  Mmu,  1632. 

To  which  yonr  worth  ia  wedded,  your  nrofeaaion 
Hatch' d  in,  and  wutde  ontmtet,  in  aacn  a  peril. 

B.  and  Fl.  Tkurrj/  and  Tk.,  act  ii,  p.  146. 

Also  for  stained : 

When  thine  own  bkwdj  sword  cried  oat  agaiul  thee, 
HatcVdxn  the  life  of  bim.  Ih^  Cmt.  o/Cact  r,  p.  9U. 

Thus  place  him. 
His  weapon  hatched  m  blood,  all  these  attending 
'When  he  shall  make  their  fortones. 

Huwtoroms  LinU.,  i,  1. 

It  is  here  used  loosely,  perhaps  for 
coluured  or  stained : 

A  rymrr  is  a  fellow  whose  face  is  kalckt  aU  over  with 
inipiulcnre,  and  should  hee  bee  hang*d  or  pflloried, 
'iis  armed  for  it.  (herbnry.  Char.,  O  7. 

Ill  the  Honest  Ghost  we  have  it 
written  ach*t,  but  with  the  same 
meaning : 

Iligh-swelling  crimes,  which  riirhtly  understood. 
Might  stage  a  rubrick  story,  ach't  in  blood. 

Ffrte*  to  the  Stute  Censor. 

See  under  Gilt,  that  word  also  ap> 
plied  to  tlie  stain  of  blood. 
tHATE- LIGHT.     Obnoxious  to  light. 

So  that  the  dtikr  my  father  nere  had  ken 
Ol  my  mcio>'strinK  m  this  hate-iigki  den. 

'  liiitorif  ofAliino  Md  BtlimM,  ISSS. 

tHATHER.     Heather. 


Heath  is  the  grsm'l  rrcama^nmmame.yt% 
m  ovne  kind,  caJed  iMzk-er.  tJbe  acher La;. 

fHATTERING.      Dangerous. 

Cjistin  for  lad  e«  a'd  '.-^  c^»T9k\  ksiJE^ 
rnmrmfnL>  »>■»"  -1  **  •-^«»t:f>r  ^^■r'^f« 
Where  katttrti,^  ixu  fja  are  £»«  sak£r»^ 
$0  least  of  tvmT.nt.  ^luis.  or  tha-dna; 

"fHAVE.  Have  at  all^  a  despen 
A  phrase  taken  from  the  pn 
gamblers. 

Her  dearest  kswht,  wfcos  ahe  no  j«st  mx^ 
What  with  hia  Mta.  aad  vkat  wok  A««' 
Lay  hidden  like  a  sara^  in  his 
For  Ceare  of  beylilea.  acrnaats. 


3 
Were  Bot  jn  better  hclpe  avay  with  aooc 
Tomm 

OmtUaa  at  oB  fH  \ 
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fltarte  yoanetfe*  utax  wtttm  j 
aU  of  Bine  maj  set  it  iyiac. 
And  I  wiB  hare  ywr  bo»ca  cnt  into  dice, 
Aad  Bake  TOO  giukT  of  the  apcadutc  o^  ii 
Raadaimk*a  Mmaaa 
Thea  AasvaTa^the  pane 
For  eosainr  oC  oh  name  it 
Who  wovld  not  die  i^on  tbc  asoc ! 

QtmaAm^al 

The  celebrated  doke  of  Bodb 
is  said  to  have  written  on  th< 
ment,  in  chalk,  the  following  \ 

Here  stand  I, 

The  Lord  knovB  wkj : 

Bat  if  I  fall. 

Hate  at  we  mlL 

To  have  towards  any  one,  to 
him  iu  driuking.  Tlie  follow 
curious  picture  of  one  of  the  t 
drinkine : 

Phil.  The  battle  by  all  meana. 

S4r.  Strike  up  the  battle  then.      Think  j 

all  in  aemce  now.  and  do  as  I  do. 

[Thry  take  their  pots  in  their 
Take  your  bowca  gent,  and  make  a  atand. 
Bight  1  draw  yunr  shafts  now,  and  nock  'a 
[They  take  their  emp$  m  their  right  h 
Very  good !  now  smooth  yoor  feaithera. 

Well  done !  Prrsent,  and  take  ajm. 

Here's  to  thee,  Leocrates. 

Leoc.  Uare  f&tmrde  thee,  Philotaa. 

Fhil.  To  ther.  Archippos. 

jirch.  Herr,  Molops. 

Mol.  Have  at  yon,  lidlera. 

Cartmrighr*  lUygaU  & 

f  HAVER,  n.s.     One  who  has. 

A  princes  favour  is  a  precious  thing. 
Yet  it  doth  many  unto  mine  bring ; 
Because  the  hater*  of  it  proudly  use  it. 
And  (to  their  owne  ambitious  ends)  aboae 

Taylor"*  Wm 

HAUGHT.    Proud ;  from  haut,  I 
The  same  as  haughty. 

No  lord  of  thine,  thou  hanght  insulting  naan 
Nor  no  man's  Imd ;  I  have  no  name,  no  titk 

K.  Rich 
O  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloater, 
And  the  queen's  sous  and  brothers  hmmgjkt  a 

This  hanght  resolve  becomes  yonr  majesty. 

Edw.ir,o:r 

Also  high : 

Pompcy,  that  second  Mars,  whose  hemght  re 
And  noble  deeds,  were  greater  than  hia  forti 

Comalia,  O.  P 
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And  then  his  eonnge  ktuti§ki 
De«yr*d  of  forrtinc  foemen  to  be  known. 

Siketu.  F.  Q.,  I,  ri,  29. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  spelt 
like  the  French  ori^nal: 

Lneifer 
More  kuut  of  heart  «'as  not  before  his  fall. 
Than  wu  this  proud  and  pompons  cardinsiU. 

Mirror  for  Mmg.,  p.  823. 

Spense?  has  also  hault^  which  is  only 
a  more  antiquated  form  of  the  French 
word ;  and  even  the  /  is  pronounced : 

Or  through  support  of  oonnt*nBnce  proud  and  kmHU, 
To  wrong  the  weaker  oft  faUes  in  his  owna  assault. 

F.  q.,  VI,  ii,  28. 

Thus  also  here : 

And  with  courau^e  hault 
We  did  intend  the  city  to  assault 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  474. 

H.\ VING,  9»  Fortune,  or  possessions ; 
often  used  in  this  manner  by  Shake- 
Hpeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  gentleman  is  of  no  hanng,  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  prince  and  Poiiis.  iler.  W.  W.,  iii,  2. 

it  is  plain  by  the  context,  that  his 
poverty  is  here  alluded  to,  though 
L)r.  Johnson  seems  once  to  have 
thought  otherwise. 

Great  prediction 
Of  noble  having^  ana  of  royal  hope.     Maeb.,  i,  8. 

Often  used  in  the  plural  also : 

But  pHr'd  my  present  katingi  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you.  Utn.  F/77,  iii,  S. 

Lie  in  a  tratrr-bearrr's  house !  a  rentleman  of  his 
hatings  !  B.  JoM.  Rwerji  M,  in  IU»  H.,  i,  4. 

One  of  your  havingi,  and  yet  carle  and  care  I 

Muses'  looking  Glass,  O.  PL.  ix,  206. 

In  Scotch  it  means  manners  or  be- 
haviour. See  Jamieson.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  proper  English  exam- 
ple of  that  sense. 
'HAVIOUR,  for  behaviour.  Very  fre- 
emen tly  used  by  Shakespeare. 

with  the  same  katiomr  that  your  passion  bears, 
Goes  on  my  master's  grief.  Tmslf.  N.,  iii,  4. 

PutUiyself 
Into  a  kawicur  of  leas  fear.      Qrm^..  iii.  4. 

Used    by   Spenser  also,    see    Todd. 
This  dropping  the  first  syllable  of  a 
word  was  more  common    formerly 
than  now. 
tHAUME-LEGGED.    Bandy-legged. 


That  ia  kauwu-Uggeit  Icnes  tamed  ootward,  as  some 
paire  oneft  legges,  ralgns. 
Witkali^  JHcHonarit,  e£  1606,  p.  286. 


say,  thi^  hath  a 


HAW.  A  yardf  or  enclosure;  ongin- 
ally  kaugh, 

St.  Maiv  Bothaw—hath  the  addition  of  Boatiihav, 
or  Boathaw,  of  neare  a^oining  to  an  Im«,  or  yarde, 
wherein,  of  old  time  boatea  were  made,  and  landed 
from  Downgate  to  be  mended.  5towe,  London,  p.  181. 

HAWBERK.  A  coat  of  mail,  or  of 
solid  armour,  supposed  to  have  been 
larger  than  the  luibergeon.  Chaucer, 
we    see,   has    made  a    knij;jit    put 


it  on  over  the  habergeoD.      See  in 
Habergeon. 

GodfrcT  arose ;  that  dar  he  laid  aside 
His  kawhtrk  stron{(,  he  wont  to  combat  in. 

And  donn'd  a  breast-plate  fair,  of  proof  untried, 
Sueh  one  as  foot-men  ose^  light,  easy,  tiiin. 

Fairf.  Tasso,  zi.  20. 

His  friends,  therefore,  thought  him 
half  unarmed.  Gray  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  regularly  of  mail: 
"  Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail.'* 
HAWK;  Between  hawk  and  buzzard. 
Prov.  Meaning,  perhaps,  originally, 
between  two  equally  dangerous  ene- 
mies, a  hawk  and  a  kite.  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  to  express  mere  doubt. 
The  hawk  is  teachable,  the  buzzard  is 
not;  whence  the  French  put  them 
together  in  a  proverb  thus:  "You 
cannot  make  a  hawk  of  a  buzzard.^* 
*'D'une  buse  on  ne  sauroit  faire  un 
epervier."    Matinies  Senon.y  No.  223. 

HAWKER.  Originally,  perhaps,  one 
who  carried  about  hawks  for  sale, 
though  obsolete  in  that  sense,  by  the 
disuse  of  the  thing.  Minshew  says, 
"The  appellation  seemeth  to  grow 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like 
those  that  with  haukes  seeke  their 
game,  where  they  can  find  it ;"  but 
this  is  less  probable.  In  confirmation 
of  the  former  derivation,  cadger^ 
which  means  also  a  hawker,  is  derived 
from  cadge,  a  round  hoop  of  wood  on 
which  they  carried  their  hawks  for 
sale.  See  Bailey,  also  Cadge. 
Johnson  derives  it  from  hock,  a  Ger- 
man word  for  a  salesmaD. 
A  hawker  meant  also,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, one  who  used  hawks,  as  a 
hunter  means  one  who  hunts. 

HAWKING,  s.  The  diversion  of  catch- 
ing game  with  hawks.  This  was  an 
amusement  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  so  much  attached,  that  the 
allusions  to  it  in  their  writings  are 
perpetual.  These  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  turning  to  the  several  terms 
borrowed  from  that  sport,  and  intro- 
duced into  their  dialogues  or  other 
writings.  Under  Haggard  I  have 
given  a  long  continued  allegory  on 
the  subject  of  hawking,  from  Shake- 
speare.    I  shall  here  insert  another. 
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from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
both,  it  appears  how  generally  familiar 
the  terms  and  practices  of  hawking 
were  at  that  time,  which  is  all  that 
requires  to  be  shown  under  this 
word. 

Now  thou  com'it  near  the  nature  of  a  woman. 
Hang  these  tame>hearted  eyasses,  that  no  sooner 
Bee  tne  lure  out,  and  hear  their  husband's  hollow, 
But  cry  like  kites  upon  'em ;  the  firee  haggard 
(Which  is  that  woman  that  hath  wins,  and  knows  it, 
Spirit  and  plume)  will  make  an  hunured  ck§ck» 
To  shew  her  freedom,  sail  in  er'ry  air 
And  look  out  ev'nr  pleasure,  not  regarding 
Lure  nor  fuarrg^  tuI  her  fnUh  command 
What  she  desires,  making  her  founder'd  keeper 
Be  glad  to  fling  out  trains,  and  golden  ones. 
To  take  her  down  again.    Ifbman't  Pm«,  i,  8,  p.  181. 

The  prevalence  of  inclosures  has  made 
hawking  almost  impossible,  in  most 
parts  of  England. 
BAXTER,  8.  A  hacknied  person  ;  for 
hackster,  as  it  is  sometimes  written. 
From  hack.     See  Todd  in  Hackster. 

Yqx  to  bring  an  old  tuucter  to  the  exercise  of  derotion, 
is  to  bring  an  old  bird  to  sing  prick-song  in  a  cage. 

Clitus't  [i.  e.  Bra/A«mn7'«]  Whimtie$,  p.  61. 
Vowing,  like  a  desperate  haxUr,  that  he  has  express 
command  to  seize  upon  all  our  properties. 

Lady  JlimoHjft  i,  1. 

HAY.  Originally  a  hedge ;  from  hate, 
French.  AUo  a  kind  of  net  to  catch 
rabbits,  chiefly  by  inclosing  their 
holes  as  with  a  hedge. 

A  connie-catcher  is  one  who  robs  warrens,  and  connie- 
grounds,  pitching  his  haies  before  their  holes. 

Mintkew. 
Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  had  a  wit  so  badde. 
To  set  his  kay  for  conneys  ore  riveres. 

Wyatt,  Ep.  to  foynet. 

So  Sylvester: 

Th'  amazed  game,  amain, 
Runs  heer  and  there:  but  if  they  scape  away 
From  hounds,  staves  kill  them,  if  from  stSTes,  the  hay. 

Dm  Bartoi.  p.  4,  Day  8,  Week  2. 

Ben  Jonson  says, 

Cllooktforthis. 
The  hay's  a  pitching.  Jkhem.,  act  ii. 

Meaning,  the  snare  is  preparing. 
He  resumes  the  allusion  afterwards, 
calling  the  sharper  Ferret,  and  saying 
of  his  prey.  Mammon,  "are  you 
bolted?'*  as  was  said  of  rabbits  when 
they  left  their  holes. 
tHAY-BORN. 

She  lead  us  through  the  malt-house 
Thence  to  the  hay-bom. 

Bald's  Poems,  1664,  p.  146. 

HAYDIGYES.  A  sort  of  rural  dance, 
most  variously  spelt,  probably  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  etymology. 

Floods,  mountains.  Tallies,  woods,  each  racant  lies, 
or  nymphs  that  by  them  dane'd  their  haydioyes. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  1^  ii,  p.  41. 

Spenser  writes  it  heydeguyes: 


And  light  foot  nymphs  can  cbaee  tlM  UngxiBg 
WiUi  htydegntyes,  and  trimly  trodden  tnces. 

Sh.KaL,Jm 

Drayton  uses  hy-day^gieM  : 

And  whilst  the  nimble  Can&brian  rtOs 
Dance  hy-day-gies  among  the  hills. 

P<»l«ott.,S.T, 

Perhaps  he  supposed  it  aerired 
hey-day  guise,  as  some  others 
done.  Another  time  he  has  it  h^ 

in  the  singular : 

Whfle  some  the  rings  of  beUs,  and  some  Uie  1 

Dance  many  a  merry  round,  andjnanT  a  kyd> 

~  olb.. 


Polyc 

In  Percy's  Reliques  we  find  it  w 
according  to  the  conjectural  e 
logy,  hey -day- guise  :  but  in 
glossary  he  suggests  that  it  s 
be  one  word. 

Bv  wells  and  rills  and  meadowes  ^r^ne, 
We  nightly  dance  our  key'daw-grutse. 

jfairy's  Sang 

There  is  much  probability  thi 
hay,  as  a  dance,  was  only  an  i 
yiation  of  this,  though  a  very 
one,  as  we  find  it  in  authors  e< 
old. 

I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  '. 
dance  the  hey.  Lava's  L. 

So  it  is  spelt  in  the  folio,  and 
J.  Davies : 

He  taught  them  rounds,  and  winding  keys  to 

Or 

In    Hey  wood's   Woman    killed 
Kindness,  it  is  hay,  at  least  ii 
reprint,  for  I  have  not  seen  th< 
copy: 

Jen.  No ;  we'll  hare  the  hunting  of  the  fox. 
Jack.  The  hay,  the  hay,  there's  nothine  like  tli 

O.  PL,  Tii, 

See  Todd  in  Heydeguy. 
HAYLES.     The  abbey  of  Haylcs, 
Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  was 
famous  for  a  pretended  relic  of  \ 
blood  contained  in   a  phial,  wl 
like  that  of  St.  Januarius,  was 
posed  to  have  the  property  of  deci 
on  the  merits  of  the  inspecting  vis 
This  was  done,  like  that,  by  a  i 
culous  vanishing  of  the  blood,  if 
person  was  unworthy  to  see  it. 
the  dissolution  of  the  monaster 
was  discovered  to  be  ''an  uncti 
gumme,  coloured,  which  in  the  gl 
apperyd    to  be    a    glistenynge 
resemblyng  partlie  the  color  of  bl 
and  owte  of  the  glasse   appara 
glystering  yelow  colour  like  ambi 
basse  gold/'      Certijic.  of  Fisi 
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They  reported  also,  that  it  was  in- 
closed in  a  crystal  bottle,  one  side  of 
which  was  rather  opaque,  to  favour 
the  deception. 

At  Ridybone,  and  at  the  blood  otHayles, 
Where  pUfg^jmen  paynes  Tjfk^  maeh  aTayles. 

Fbur  Pt,  O.  PL,  i,  74. 
And  therefore  ▼ow'st  lome  aoleinii  pilgrimage 
To  holy  HajfUi,  or  Patriek's  porgatorT. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  belongs  at 
present  to  C.  H.  Tracey,  esq.,  of 
Toddington,  to  whom  it  descended 
from  the  viscounts  Tracey,  which 
title  became  extinct  in  1797.  Of  the 
buildings  little  now  remains,  except 
part  of  the  entrance  tower  and  of  a 
cloister. 
To  HAYLSAY.  To  greet,  to  say  hail ! 
[To  embrace ;  see  Halse.] 

And  therwyth  I  timed  me  to  Baphaell,  and  when  we 
h»dkaylseae  thone  thother,  and  nadde  Bpoken  thies 
comen  wordea,  that  be  eoatomably  spoken,  &c. 

Mort't  Utopia,  by  Bobinson,  B  4, 1551. 

HAYWARD.  The  kpeper  of  the  cattle 
or  common  herd  of  a  parish  or  vil- 
lage ;  from  hat/,  a  hedge,  and  ward; 
because  a  chief  part  of  his  business 
was  to  see  that  the  beasts  did  not 
break  down  or  browze  the  hedges. 
"Hay ward,  custos  agri."    Cole^  Diet, 

The  shephearda  and  haywarda  assemblies  and  meet- 
ings, when  they  kept  their  cattel  and  beards. 

FuUenk.  Art  of  Engl.  Poetry,  p.  80. 

Like  several  other  disused  words',  it 
still  remains  in  use  as  a  surname. 
HEAD,  prov.  To  give  one's  head  for 
washing.  This  very  odd  proverb  is 
used  both  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  by  Butler,  and  seems  to  imply, 
to  yield  tamely  and  without  resist- 
ance, to  give  up  your  head  as  if  it 
was  only  to  be  washed.  I  do  not 
find  it  in  Ray. 

I'm  reaolr'd. 
1  at.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good  fellows. 
That  will  not  give  their  heads  for  the  muldng,  I  take  it. 

Cupid^eBevenge,  ir,  8. 

So  talks  Orsin  in  Hudibras : 

For  my  part  it  ahaU  ne*er  be  said, 
J/or  the  wuhiug  gene  my  head, 
K or  did  I  torn  my  back  for  fear. 

Hud.,  I,  iil,  S55. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  beard  for  the 
washing.  A  description  of  Exeter, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Nash,  says  of  the 
parson  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "  he  was  a 
stout  man,  who  would  not  give  his 
head  for  the  polling,  nor  his  beard 
for  the  washing,"    Thus,  it  seems 


only  to  mean  that  he  would  not  be  im« 
posed  upon, 
f  HEAD.    Have  at  your  head,  t.  e.,  away 
for  a  cuckold. 

Not  if  yon  stay  at  home,  and  warme  my  bed ; 
But  if  you  leave  me,  have  at  your  head. 

Gough't  Stribtge  Discovery.  1640. 

To  take  one  in  the  head,  to  occur  to 
his  mind. 

Now,  it  tooke  him  in  the  head,  and  incensed  was  his 
desires  (seeing  Gaule  now  quieted)  to  set  first  upon 
Constontius.  HolUuuTs  Jmmianus  MareeUinus,  lo09. 

To  run  on  head,  to  incite. 

Thirdlie,  to  set  cocke  on  hope,  and  run  on  heade. 

Heyvood's  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

To  do  on  head,  to  act  rashly. 

Abruptum  ingenium,  a  rashe  brayne  that  dooeth  all 
thinges  on  head.  EUotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 

ToHy  at  the  head,  to  attack. 

Fellow  serrant,  I  can  very  hardly  refiraine  my  selfe, 
but  that  I  must  needes  flee  at  the  head  of  him.  The 
ill  shapen  knave  besides  all  other  things  commeth  to 
flout  and  laugh  us  to  soome.     Terence  in  Bng.,  1614. 

To  eat  one*s  head  off,  said  of  an 
animal,  to  cost  more  than  its  worth  in 
feeding. 

A.  Spending  my  money,  and  feasting  my  lawyei-s : 
I  have  made  an  end  of  a  waggon  load  of  cheese,  and 
five  good  guineas  I  brought  to  town  with  me,  besides 
n^  mare  has  eaten  her  head  cff  at  the  Ax  in  Alderman- 
bury :  Zooks,  wou'd  I  had  gin  the  best  tit  in  my  team 
I'd  ne'er  seen  London. 

The  Country  Farwut^t  Catechism,  1703. 

fHBADLING.     Headlong. 

Abire  pessum,  to  ren  hedlynge,  to  come  to  a  mischiefe. 

Elyotes  Dictionarie,  1559. 

HEADSMAN.     An  executioner,   when 
a  person  is  to  be  beheaded. 

Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

AlTs  W,,  vr,  8. 
Just  as  before  the  headman  one  condemned. 

Who  doth  in  life  his  death  anticipate. 
And  now  upon  the  block  his  neck  extend. 
For  the  lear'd  stroke  which  must  dispatch  him 
straight  Fanshaio*s  Lustad,  iii,  40. 

Dry  den  has  used  it  (see  Johnson),  but 
it  seems  no  longer  current. 
tHEAM.     A  horse-collar. 

Tomices.  PulvUli  laua  pilisre  farti,  quibos  Teteri- 
uorum  oolla  muniuntur  ne  oblsdantur.  Horse 
heames,  or  horse  collars.  Nowundator. 

fHEART.     Used  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
clamation. 

Jer.  Heart  t  you  would  not  unhorse  Herculee  for  her 
father.  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631. 

Hearts  of  oak,  very  stout  hearts, 
ereat  courage. 

But  here  is  a  doozen  of  yonken  that  hare  hearts  of 
oake  at  fourescore  yeares. 

OU  Meg  ef  Herefordsldre,  1609. 

Poor  heart,  a  common  expression  for 
an  object  of  commiseration. 

Mean.  If  you  will  know  it  then,  he  is  in  lore. 
Jan,  I  pitty  him  indMd,  poore  heart:  with  whom  ? 

Cartwriaht*s  Ordinary,  1651. 
Poor  heart,  I  pitv  thee.  Before  thou  come  to  half  my 
years  thou  wilt  forget  to  love  half  so  truly. 

Brome*s  Northern  Lam, 
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HEART  OF  GRACE.  To  take  heart  of 
grace;  originally,  we  may  suppose, 
to  be  encouraged  by  indulgence, 
favour,  or  impunity. 

He  came  within  the  castle  wall  to^y. 

His  Rbscncecave  him  so  much  heart  ofgnu^ 
Where  had  my  husband  been  but  in  the  way, 

He  durst  not,  8u;.  Earr.  Jriost.,  zid,  39. 

These  comfortable  words  Bogero  spake, 

With  that  his  warlike  looke  and  manly  show. 
Did  cause  her  ktart  of  grace  forthwith  to  take. 

Ibid.,  xxii,  87. 
Take  heart  of  grace,  man. 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  X,  206. 

Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  more 
properly  heart  at  grass,  as  if  it 
alluded  to  a  horse  becoming  hearty 
at  grass.     So  Lyly, 

Rise,  therefore,  Euphiies,  and  take  heart  at  praue, 
younger  thou  shalt  never  bee,  plucke  up  thy  sto- 
macke.  Euph.,  F  2,  b. 

Seeing  she  would  take  no  waminz,  on  a  day  took 
heart  at  graue,  and  belaboured  her  wifll  with  a 
cudgel.  Tarlton's  Neva  out  of  Purgatory,  p.  24. 

The  other  form  is  more  common,  and 
perhaps    preferable.       See    Grace, 

HEART  OF. 

HEART  is  used,  by  Shakespeare  and 
others,  for  the  very  essence  of 
anything,  the  utmost  of  it  possible ; 
the  heart  being  the  most  essential 
part. 

Like  a  right  gypsy  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Begnil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Jnt.  and  Cl.,ir,  10. 
He  out-goes 
The  rery  heart  of  kindness.       Timcn  of  A^  i,  L 
This  is  a  solemn  rite 
TheT  owe  bloom'd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay  it 
To  th*  heart  of  ceremony.       TWo  V<Ale  Kinsm.,  iii,  1. 

Heart  of  heart  occurs  also  for  the 
most  vital  recess  of  the  heart,  in  Tr. 
and  Cr.,  iv,  5,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

HEART-BREAKER,  «.  A  jocular  name 
for  that  kind  of  pendent  curl  which 
was  called  a  love-lock.     See  Lock. 

-fTo  HEARTEN.     To  give  heart  to. 

Now  hearten  their  affairs 
TTith  health  reuewM.  Chapm.  H,  i,  444. 

fHEARTENER.  An  encourager;  one 
who  gives  heart. 

But  as  a  coward's  heartener  in  war, 
The  stirring  drum  keeps  lesser  noise  from  far, 
So  seem  the  murmuring  wares  tell  in  mine  ear 
That  guiltless  blood  was  never  spilled  there. 

Browne's  Brit.  Pattoralt,  i,  1. 

fHEARTLESS.   Disheartened.  Chapm. 

II.,  XV,  296. 
tHBART-QUAKES.       Tremblings    of 

the  heart. 

It  did  the  GredaBi  good  to  see;  but  heart-guaket 

shook  tlie  joiDta 
Of  all  the  T'^oians.  Chapm.  JI.,  vii,  187. 

fHEARTSEASE.     Consolation. 

Which  was  a  great  comfort  and  heartsease  unto  the 
cities  of  Asia.  Sir  T.  North's  Plutarch,  p.  483. 


HEAT,  part.      fc5oinetimcs    iiii|.roperIj 
used  for  heated. 

And  fury  ever  boils  more  high  and  strong. 
Heat  with  ambition,  than  revenge  of  wnm^. 

jB.  Jims.  Sejemms,  u . 
Tet  as  a  herdesse  in  a  summer's  day. 
Heat  with  the  glorious  lun's  all-purging  ray. 

Browne's  Brit.  Fast.,  ii,  3,  p.  T. 

Mr.  Todd  has  very  rightly  showo, 
that  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
Dan.  iii,  19;  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  current  use  when 
that  version  was  made,  and  perhaps 
was  pronounced  het,  which  may  bi- 
found  in  Chaucer.  In  the  modem 
editions  of  the  Bible,  heated  has  been 
tacitly  substituted  for  heat. 
[To  set  in  a  heat,  to  make  angry.] 

t5.  I  will  not  heare  one  word:  I  shall  set  theeiaa 
heat  by  and  by,  I  warrant  thrc. 

Terence  in  English,  1614 

To  HEAT,  V,  To  run  a  heat,  as  in  a 
race. 

You  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand 'furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  Iftnt.  T.,  i.  i 

mth  HEAVE  AND  HOW  seems  to 
mean,  with  interest^  or,  perhaps,  ttith 
/orce,  implying  such  au  exertion  at 
makes  a  person  cry  ho/  for  ho  n 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced,  bv 
the  rhyme : 

The  silent  soule  yet  cries  for  vengeance  joit 

Unto  the  miehty  God  and  to  his  sainta. 
Who,  though  they  seem  in  punishing  but  slow, 
Yet  pay  they  home  at  last  with  heave  and  how. 

Harr.  Ariust.,  xxxTi!,69. 

tHEAVEN.  A  place  of  enteruinmeut 
in  Old  Palace  Yard.  It  is  called  by 
Butler,  "  false  Heaven  at  the  end  of 
the  hall." 

HEBENON.  Ebony,  the  juice  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 
Spenser  uses"Atf6en  wood,  "for  ebony. 
F,  Q.,  I,  vii,  37.  And  IVlinshew,  u 
well  as  Cotgrave,  acknowledges  the 
same  orthography. 

Upon  my  seoore  hoar  thy  uide  stole 
With  juice  of  coned  hdihson  in  e  vial. 

HmsnL,i,%, 

It  is,  in  the  following  lines,  distinctly 
put  as  a  poison,  and  one  of  the  wonit 
sort: 

In  few,  the  blood  of  Urdra  Leme's  bane. 
The  juice  of  hekm,  and  Ooqrtu*  breath. 
And  all  the  poisons  of  the  Stygian  pool. 

Jm  ^  J&te,  O.  PL,  Tiii.  S». 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  it  is  put 
in  the  former  passage  for  henbane^ 
but  such  a  transpoeition  of  letters  it 
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very  improbable ;  and  it  in  still  more 
BO,  that  two  authors  should  coincide 
iu  using  it.  Shakespeare,  it  is  true, 
has  elsewhere  the  word  ebony;  but 
unifoniiity  in  spelling  did  not  belong 
to  his  days.  The  old  quarto  also  has 
hebona,  which  less  favours  the  change. 
Mr.  Douce  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
refers  to  Batman's  translation  of  Bar- 
thol.  de  Propr.,  ch.  52,  where  it  is 
called  ebeno  in  English. 
H  ECCO.  The  green  woodpecker,  pieut 
viridisj  whose  note  is  often  compared 
to  laughing,  and  who  certainly  has  a 
very  sharp  bill. 

The  crow  IB  dining  at  hiB  bremii  amain, 
The  sharp-neo'd  Jueeo  ttabbing  at  hit  brain. 

Drugt.  Ovh  p.  1894. 

He  calls  it  "the  laughing  hecco" 
Polj/olb.,  xiii,  p.  915. 
Two  modem  authors,  Mrs.  Dorset 
and  Mrs.  C.  Smith,  have  called  the 
same  bird  the  yaffil,  which  the  former 
confesses  to  be  a  provincial  name,  but 
thinks  very  expressive  of  the  noise  it 
continually  makes.  She  also  quotes 
Hurdis,  as  speaking  of  the  laughing 
of  the  same  bird : 

The  «colden  woodpecker,  who,  like  the  fool. 
Laughs  loud  at  notliing. 

See  her  notes  on  the  Peacock  at  Home. 
Mrs.  Dorset's  words  are,  "and  the 
yaffil  laughs  loud."     Mrs.  Smith's, 

And  lon^  and  loud 
The  yaffil  laughs  from  aspen  gray. 

From  the  mention  of  laughing,  they 
must  certainly  all  mean  the  same  bird 
which  Drayton  calls  hecco.  The  same 
bird  lias  also  been  called  Hickway, 
which  is  not  very  remote  from  hecco. 
fHEDGE-FEAK.     A  species  of  hip. 

The  fields  of  come  doth  yeeld  him  straw  and  bread. 
To  feed  and  lodge,  and  hat  to  hide  his  head ; 
And  in  the  stead  of  cnt-throat  slaughterine  shambles. 
Each  hedge  allowes  him  berr>'es  from  Uie  orambles. 
The  bnllesse,  hedg-ptake,  hips,  and  hawes,  and  sloes, 
Attend  his  appetite  where  e'r  he  goes. 


goes. 
Tavlor*i  Wories,  1680. 
Lh 


I  judge  it  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  plants :  Udce  one 
that  blossoms  too  soon,  *t  will  starve  a  sloe  or  k^- 
peake.  Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  VSfs. 

f  H  E  E  LS.   At  the  hard  heels,  close  upon 
his  heels. 

Sirrah!  Bobin!  we  were  best  look  that  your  deTil 
can  answer  the  stealing  of  this  same  cup,  for  the 
vintner's  boy  follows  us  a/  <A«  kari  heels. 

Marhwe't  Traged}f  of  Doctor  Fausttu. 

To  cool  the  heeU,  to  wait. 

Who  forthwith  comitte4  my  little  liot  fixrie  to  the 
stockes,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  coole  his  keeUt, 
whilst  we  take  a  further  view  of  the  faire. 

Bartkdomtw  Fairt,  1641. 


HEFT,  s.     Heaving,  reaching ;  from  to 
heave. 

But  if  one  present 


Hence  tender-hefted,  in  Lear,  is  ex- 
plained heaved,  or  agitated  by  tender- 
ness : 

1^0,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse, 

Thy  tender-htfled  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness.  Lear,  ii,  4. 

Used  also  for  a  weight,  as  being  heaved 
with  difficulty : 

Bat  if  a  part  of  heav^*»  huge  sphere 
Thou  chose  thy  pondroua  Jufl  to  bear. 

Gorged »  Imcom. 
How  shall  my  prince  and  uncle  now  sustain 
(Depriv'd  of  so  good  helpe)  so  great  a  heft  f 

Hart.  Jriost.,  xliii,  164u 

Also,  for  need,  as  giving  occasion  for 
the  greatest  exertion;  or,  as  is  still 
vulgarly  said,  "a  dead  lift.^* 

We  friendship  faire  and  concord  did  despise. 
And  far  appart  from  us  we  wisdom  left, 
Forsook  each  other  at  the  ereatest  heft. 

Mirror  far  Magist.,  K.  Forrex,  p.  7S0. 

t  As  if  t'outrun  desire, 
Each  nimble  stroke  ^uick  as  ethereal  fire. 
When  wine'd  by  motion,  fell,  yet  with  a  h0 
So  full  of  danger,  most  behind  them  left 
Their  bloody  marks,  which  in  this  fetal  ftiife 
Seem'd  like  the  opcn'd  saUiporta  of  life. 

Chamkerlayn^s  FkanmUdm,  1659. 

HEGGE.  Sometimes  used  for  hag.  See 
Minshew's  Dictionary,  and  Cooper's 
Thesaurus,  in  the  word  Larva.  See 
in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  323. 

HEILD,  ON  THE.     Qu.  On  the  wane? 

His  purse  is  on  the  keild,  and  only  fortie  ahillingt 
hath  he  behinde  to  try  his  fortune  with  at  the  cardea, 
in  the  presence.  Naah*t  Lent.  St.,  Harl.  MiUe.,  vi,  144^ 

HEIR,  applied  to  a  female ;  heiress  is 
now  more  usual. 

What  lady  is  that  same  ? 
The  heir  of  Alenfon,  Sosaline  her  name. 

Lote't  L.  L.,  ii,  1. 
His  revenues  long[  since 
Encreas'd  by  marrying  with  a  nch  heir, 
Call'd  madam  Yiohinte. 

B.  i'  n.  S^H.  Curats,  i,  1. 
Appoint  to  carry  hence  so  rich  an  hetr, 
And  be  so  slack  I  'sfoot  it  doth  move  my  patience  i 
Would  any  man  thnt  is  not  void  of  sense 
Not  have  watch'd  niftht  by  niriit  for  such  a  prize? 

Hog  lost  his  Pearl,  O.  PI.,  vi,  390. 

Here  the  heir  was  Maria. 
HELL  was  used,  as  a  sort  of  jocular 
term,  for  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a 
prison.   Thus  a  catch  pole  is  described 
as  being 

A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

weU, 
One  that  before  the  judgement  carries  poor  souls  to 

hell.  Com.  qfS.,  iv,  8. 

In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  counter's  hsU. 

Coiinter-rat,  n  Poem,  1666. 

The  hell  was  something  worse  thaa 
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the  hole.  See  Giiford  on  Mass.  City 
Mad.,  i,  1. 

Heaven^  Hell,  and  Purgatory,  were 
names  given  to  three  ale-houses  near 
Westminster  hall;  whence,  among 
the  mortifications  prescribed  by  a  pre- 
tended conjurer^  the  dupe  (Dapper) 
is  told  that 

He  must  not  break  his  fast 
In  Heaven  and  HeU.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,  \,  3. 

Whalley  says  the  two  former  existed 
in  his  time.  The  third  was  mentioned 
in  a  grant  of  thefirst  year  of  Henry  VII, 
seen  by  Mr.  6i£ford.  See  him  in  loc. 
There  was  likewise  a  place  commonly 
so  called  under  the  Exchequer  cham- 
ber, where  the  king's  debtors  were 
confined  till  they  had  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Steevens,  The  same 
was,  and  perhaps  is,  the  term  for  a 
tailor's  secret  repository  of  stolen 
cloth. 

tTliat  fellowes  pocket  is  like  a  tailors  hell,  it  eats  up 
part  of  every  mans  due;  tis  an  executioner,  and  makes 
awav  more  innocent  petitions  in  one  yeere,  then  a  red- 
headed hangman  cuts  ropes  in  an  age. 

Jkiy't  lU  of  GtM$A^^' 
tWben  tayloTB  foreet  to  throw  cabbaee  in  heUf 
And  shorten  their  bills,  that  all  may  be  yitW. 

Newest  Academy  of  ComfUmenU. 

To  HELL  has  been  thought  to  be  used 
*  by  Spenser  for  an  older  word,  to  hele, 
m  the  sense  of  to  cover : 

Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devoure  the  ayre,  and  hsU  them  quight. 

F.  Q.,  nr.  X.  85. 

But  this  explanation  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory;  for  fire  devouring  the 
air  would  not  cover  the  water ;  nor  is 
it  very  clear  what  is  the  antecedent  to 
them.  See  Quight. 
tHELL-DARK.     Pitch-dark. 

To  Koide  the  ship  in  the  hell-darke  nielit,  when  we 
could  not  see  any  shore.        Hakluyt's  PoyageSf  1598. 

HELLY,  adj.     Hellish. 

So  also  in  Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  455. 
See  Todd. 

These  monster  twarmes,  his  holiness  and  his  hellv 
erne  have  scraped  and  raked  together  out  of  old^ 
cU>ating  heathen  hiatoriieraphers. 

Declar,  of  Popish  Impost. ^  S  4u 

tHELM.     A  handle. 

A  great  axe  first  she  gave,  that  two  ways  cat, 
In  whidi  a  fiair  well-poUsh't  helm  was  put, 
That  firom  an  olive-bough  received  his  frame. 

Chapm.  Ody$.,  v. 

fHELPLESS.     Unaiding;   not  giving 
help. 

Tet  since  the  gods  have  been 
Helpless  tattteen  of  my  plagues.    Cksipm.  R,  vi,  886. 


fHEMATITE.  More  commonly  known 
as  the  bloodstone. 

The  onix,  topaz,  jaspar,  hematite. 

The  sable  jet,  the  tutch,  and  chrysolite ; 

All  these  considred  as  they  are  indeed. 

Are  but  vaine  toyes  that  doe  mans  fancy  feed. 

Taylor's  Worke*.  l«3a 

HEMINGE,  JOHN.  A  favorite  actor 
of  tragedy  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
joint  editor  of  his  works  with  Coiidel, 
in  folio,  1623,  seven  years  after  the 
author's  death.  His  son  William  was 
a  dramatic  author  of  some  fame.  See 
Proleg.  to  Sh.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  232  and 
284,  ed.  1813. 

tHEMPEN-SQUINCY.     Hanging. 

Hear  yon,  tatonr. 
Shall  not  we  be  tospected  for  the  muder. 
And  choke  with  a  hempen  sqniney. 

Randolph's  Jealous  Larrrs,  16iS. 

tHEN. 

He  is  thy  own,  wench ;  and  therefore,  hen  of  the  foau, 
when  you  have  scrapt  a  fortune  out  of  this  dunghill, 
you'll  not  envy  mee,  I  hope,  a  little  of  it. 

The  Wizard,  a  Flay,  1640,  MS. 

HENCE,  r.  Sylvester  has  unwarrantably 
made  a  verb  of  to  hence,  in  the  sense 
of  to  go  away. 

Heerwith  the  angell  hene^t,  and  bent  his  flight 
Tow'rds  our  sad  dtie,  which  then  deeply  sigh't. 

Panarctus,  p.  875* 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance. 
HENCHMAN.     A  page  or  attendant. 

Etymologists  have  been  puzzled  to 
find  the  origin  of  this  once  common 
word;  and  their  attempts  may  be 
seen  in  Todd's  Johnson.  To  me  the 
simple  etymology  of  judge  Blackstone 
seems  the  most  probable :  haunchman, 
from  following  the  haunch  of  his  mas- 
ter. Bishop  Percy  also  made  the 
same  conjecture  in  a  note  on  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  boy  as  well 
as  man,  hench-boy,  or  haunch-boy, 
^Shakespeare  speaks  of  ''the  haunch 
of  winter,"  for  the  latter  end  of  it. 

2  Hen,  IF,  iv,  4.  They  who  derive 
it  from  hengest,  a  horse,  do  not  seem 
to  have  considered  that  it  is  most 
commonly  used  for  a  foot  attendant 
or  page.  Mr.  Douce,  however,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  he  has  certainly  found 
mounted  henshmen  in  Chaucer.  See 
Illustrat.,  vol.  i,  189.  Still  this  only 
affects  the  etymology;  for  it  seems 
clear  that  they  became  pages  afterw 
wards.   Minshew  says  expressly^  that 
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**  it  is  used  for  a  man  whogoea  on  foot 
attending  upon  a  man  of  honour,  or 
great  worship.'* 

I  do  bat  beic  a  little  changelinff  boy 
To  be  my  kmekman.  Midi.  N.  Dr.,  ii.  8. 

He  whose  phraset  are  at  neatly  decked  as  my  lord 
mayor's  kensmem.         Jack  J>nm*i  Bntertainm.,  B  4. 

They  were  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  4  Edw.  IV,  cap.  5, 
concerning  excess  of  apparel : 

Provided  also,  that  ienekmen,  heralds,  pursuirants. 
swonl-bearers  to  mayora,  measenj^ers,  aim  minstrels, 
nor  none  of  them,  nor  players  m  their  interludes, 
shall  not  be  compriiMd  within  this  statute. 

Hench'boy  was  not  uncommon : 

How  could  thej 
Affect  these  filthy  harbingers  of  hel^ 
These  proctors  or  Belzebub,  Lucifer's  heneh-hojftf 

Mtuer  Looking  61,  0.  PL.  ix,  187. 
Sir,  I  will  match  my  lord-mayor's  horse,  make  jockeys 
Of  his  henehrhoys,  and  run  'em  through  Cheapside. 

Wits,  0.  PL,  viii,  420. 

Thus,  to  set  the  hench-boys  on  horse- 
back, was  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  service.  In  one  of  Milton's  MS. 
copies  of  the  Ode  on  a  Solemn  Music, 
he  had  called  the  cherubim  "  Heav'n*8 
hemhmen,**  which,  with  very  good 
taste,  he  afterwards  expunged.  See 
Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii,  p.  57. 
To  REND,  or  to  HENT.  To  seize,  take, 
or  hold ;  from  the  Saxon  hendan,  or 
hentan. 

As  if  that  it  she  would  in  pieces  rend, 

Or  reave  it  out  of  the  hana  that  did  it  hend. 

Spent.  F.  Q.,  Y,  xi.  27. 

Chaucer  uses  to  hente,  or  henten  ;  and 
it  is  used  in  a  song  inserted  by  Shake- 
speare : 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way. 
And  menily  kent  the  stUe  a. 

Wint.  TaUy  iv.  2. 

Mr.  Steevens  had  said,  in  a  note  on 
Measure  for  Measure,  that  the  verb 
was  to  hend.  This  he  retracts  in  one 
on  the  above  passage ;  but  it  appears 
that  both  forms  are  established  on 
sufficient  authority.  Hent  was  cer- 
tainly used  as  the  preterite,  which  is 
all  that  the  citations  in  the  latter  note 
establish. 

Told  men  whose  watchful  eyes  no  slumber  kenty 
What  stores  of  hours  theft-guilty  night  had  spent. 

Browns,  Brit  Past.,  II,  1,  p.  29. 

The  litUe  babe  up  in  his  arms  he  hent. 

Spelts.  F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  1. 

Moth,  in  the  Ordinary,  uses  to  hentj 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer.     0.  PI.,  x, 
309. 
HENT  was  also  the  participle.     Seized, 
taken,  &c. 


Twice  have  the  trumpets  toundfld. 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Meas.for  M.,  ir,  8. 

Grent  labour  hast  thou  fondly  kent  in  haiid. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  m,  vii,  (U. 

HENT,  «.,  is  evidently  put  for  hold  or 
opportunity. 

Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  honid  kent; 
wiien  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  r^;e. 

Haml.,  iii,  S. 

The  conjecture  of  henty  for  hint,  in 
Othello,  i,  3.  *<  Upon  this  hint  I 
spake,"  though  supported  by  the  old 
quarto,  seems  neither  necessary  nor 
probable.  It  is  perfect  sense  as  it  is. 
It  might  indeed  be  explained  in  the 
other  way. 

fHEPPECE.  "  Cheese  made  of  mares 
milk."  Dunton^s  Ladies  Dictionary, 

HERALDRY.  That  this  art  was  much 
more  fashionable  formerly  than  at 
present,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
sonnet.  The  conceits  in  it  are  rather 
far-fetched,  but  some  of  them  not 
anpoetical : 

Heraulds  at  armea  doe  three  perfections  quoto^ 

To  wit,  most/air«,  moat  ritekf  most  gUttering  ; 

So  when  those  three  cooeorre  within  one  thing, 
Needes  must  that  thing  of  honor  be  a  note. 
Latel3r  I  did  behold  a  rttch,  faire  coate, 

MThich  wished  fortune  to  mine  eyes  did  bring, 

A  lordly  coate.  Tet  worthy  of  a  king. 
In  which  one  mignt  all  these  perfections  note. 

A  field  of  lyllies,  roses  proper  bare. 
Two  starres  in  chiefe,  the  crest  was  waTcs  of  gold. 

How  glitt*ring  twas,  might  by  the  starres  appeared 
The  lillies  made  it  fsire  for  to  behold. 

And  ritch  it  was,  as  br  the  gold  appeareth. 

But  happy  he  that  in  nis  arraes  it  weareth. 

Constable,  Decad.  I,  Sonn.  10. 

From  what  book  of  heraldry  the  poet 
took  his  three  perfections,  fair,  rich, 
and  glittering,  I  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover. 
fHERBALL.  Consisting  of  herbs; 
vegetable. 

To  conclude,  thou  calling  of  me  to  that  kerball  dinner 
and  leane  repast.  Passenger  o/Benwenuto,  1613. 

HERBARS.  Herbs.  Probably  peculiar 
to  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Todd  also  has 
observed. 

The  roofe  hereof  was  arched  over  head. 
And  deckt  with  flowers  and  kerbars  daintily. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  iz,  46. 

HERBGRACE.     See  Rub. 
HERDESSE  for  shepherdess. 

Yet  as  a  herdesse  in  a  summer's  day, 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  all-purging  ray. 
In  the  calme  evening  (leaving  fier  faire  flocke) 
Betakes  herself  unto  a  froth-girt  rocke. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  8,  p.  7S. 
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A  similar  word  has  been  found  in 
Chaucer,  viz.,  hierdease. 
HERE'S  NO.  this,  or  that  (whatever  the 
object  may  be).  An  ironical  excla- 
mation, implying  that  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  it.  Warbnrton  sug- 
gested this  interpretation  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  was  doubted 
at  first,  but  has  since  been  fully  con- 
firmed : 

Sir  Walter  Blunt  I  there's  honour  for  vou:  her^t  no 
nanitjf  I  I  am  aa  hot  as  molten  lead,  ana  as  heavj  too. 

1  JJ«i./F,T,8. 
Now  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  I 
Here*i  no  fond  jest!  Tlie  old  man  bath  found  their 
guilt,  kc.  Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  2. 

Here  was  no  subtle  dniee  to  get  a  vench  I 
This  chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  ii,  3. 
T.  Hers* $  no  gross  flattery  I 
Will  she  swallow  this?     G.  You  see  she  does,  and 
glibly.  Mamnger^t  City  Madam,  i,  1. 

BerPs  no  notable  gulUry  I 

Pnritan,  SuppL  to  Sh.,  ii,  p.  566. 

See  also  0.  PL,  i,  204,  xi,  127,  and 
viy  109.  The  instances  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  to  a  prodigious  extent ; 
so  that  the  point  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Allied  to  this  ironical  phrase  is  that 
of  here's  much,  to  signify,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  absence  of  anything ;  as. 

How  say  tou  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  oxlock ?  and 
ker^s  much  Orlando  I  ^*X^  ^*^'  *^'  ^^*  ^' 

Thus  Brainworm,  sending  Old  Knowell 
^  on  a  false  scent,  in  pursuit  of  his  son, 
says  to  him,  "  I,  sir,  there  you  shall 
have  him ;"  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  out 
of  hearing,  adds. 

Yd  t  intiiible.    Muek  wench,  or  muck  son ! 

B.  Jons.  Every  M.  in  his  U.,  ir,  6. 

See  Much,  as  an  ironical  exclamation 
for  not  at  all. 
fHERISH.  Harsh, rough.  SeeHABRisH. 

They  teare  their  kerisk  mantels  grey. 

Gau^do  and  Bamartb  le  Vayne,  1570. 

HBRNSHAW,  HERON-SHAW,  or 
HERNSHEW.  The  bird  called  a 
heron  or  hem.  Johnson  had  inter- 
preted it  a  heronry y  supposing  it  made 
nrom  hem  and  shaw ;  but  the  quota- 
tions abundantly  prove  that  it  meant 
only  the  bird. 

As  when  a  east  of  fideoni  make  their  flight, 
At  an  htnukamt  that  lyee  aloft  on  wine. 

SMut.  F.  Q.,  VI,  Tii,  9. 
Minerra't  kenukaw,  and  her  Ofwl. 

B.  Jont.  Meufue  of  Anptrt.  toL  vi,  p.  13S. 
As  they  were  entzing  on  their  way,  Minenra  did  pre- 
sent 
A  kemskaw,  conieente  to  ter;  which  they  could  ill 

disceme 
Tlizongh  sable  nig^t,  but  by  her  elaage,  they  knew  it 
wae  a  ktm«.       Ckapmmt*t  Eomtr,  H.,  z,  p.  136. 


So  hsTe  wee  scene  a  hawke  cast  off  at  au  il 
to  Looke  and  flic  a  quite  other  way. 

Htul,  Quo  ra< 
And  Icaring  me  to  staUc  here  in  my  trovse 
Like  a  tame  kem-sew  for  you. 

Ibid.,  StapU  of 
Than  that  sky-scaiing  pike  of  Teneriffe, 
Upon  whose  tops  the  kemesheto  bred  her  t 
Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  f  1 

"  To  know  a  hawk  from  a  hen 
was  certainly  the  original  fern 
proverb,  in  which  the  latter  ^ 
since  corrupted  into  handsau 
the  corruption  had  taken  plnc( 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  ;  anc 
fore  sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  all 
of  it  in  Hamlet,  ii,  2,  was  supe 
It  is  handsaw  in  Ray's  Prov< 
196.  The  hawk  and  the  he 
appear  together  in  the  above  qu 
from  Spenser,  which  il lustra 
real  origin  of  the  proverb  ;  nn 
wise  enough  at  least  to  kn< 
hawk  from  its  game. 
HEROD,  KING.  In  the  old  mo 
and  mysteries,  this  personal 
always  represented  as  a  tyrai 
very  violent  temper,  using  th 
exaggerated  language.  Henc 
expression. 

It  out'herods  Herod.  Her 

He  is  therefore  mentioned  as  th 
daring  person  that  can  be  thou 
by  Alexas,  when  he  tells  Cleopi 

Good  mnjcsty ! 
Herod  ofJetrry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Ant.  4'  Cl^ 

He  is  also  introduced  proverbii 
Mrs.  Page: 

What  a  Herod  ofJevry  is  tliis ! 

Merry  W. 

The  fierceness  of  Herod  is  well 
trated  in  Mr.  Steevens's  note  o 
passage  of  Hamlet,  from  the  CI 
Whitsun   Plays,  Harl.   MSS., 
where  he  is  made  to  rant  mos 
reasonably  on  the  subject  of  hii 
person  and  valour. 
fHERRING-POND.     A  popular 
for  the  sea. 


The  many  thoiisands  Enrlish,  Scotch,  and  Irii 

ow  yearly  fisn  for  y( 
work  abroad,  if  a  fishery  afforded 'em  fall 


ners,  who  now  yearly  fish  for  yon,  would  han 


ment  at  home;  and  'tis  odds  bat  a  finer  c 
cheaper  and  better  food  and  raiment,  wholeao 
easier  rents  and  taxes,  will  tempt  many  « 
countrymen  to  cross  the  kerring-pond. 

BnqUuuTs  Fatk  to  Wealt 

HERSALL,  for  rehearsal. 

With  this  sad  ktrsall  of  his  heavy  stresse. 
The  warlike  daauell  was  empassion'd  sore. 

SptHM.  F.  Q.,  Ill 
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HERSE.  Apparently  for  that  which  is 
rehearsed  ;  the  same  as  Hersal.  Id 
Spenser's  Pastoral  of  Novemher, 
wliere  •*0  heavy  hent^  and  "0 
hnppie  herse,'*  form  the  two  burdens 
of  a  funeral  ditty,  the  commentator, 
E.  K.,  explains  it,  "the  solemn 
obsequie  in  funerals."  In  the  Faery 
Queen,  a  lovesick  princess  attending 
public  prayers,  is  said  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  prayers, 

For  the  faire  damseU  from  the  holy  herte 

Her  love-ticke  hart  to  other  thoughts  did  tteale. 

111.  ii,  48. 

Which,  as  Warton  observed,  seems  to 

mean,  from  the  matter  then  rehearsed, 

and  he  couples  it  with    the   her  sail 

above  cited.     Obs.  on  F,  Q.,  ii,  p. 

l/f). 

I  have  found  it  once  used  for  a  dead 

body ; 

Bold  Archai  pienea 
Tliruu^h  the  niid-hoiiat,  and  strewet  his  way  with 
herset.  Heyw.  Britaitus  Trojf,  iii,  86. 

2b  HERY.  To  honour  or  worship; 
from  herian,  Saxon.  Spenser  twice 
uses  this  word,  and  explains  it  so 
himself,  or  his  friend  : 

Tho'  wouldest  thou  learn  to  enrol  of  love, 
And  hery  with  hymns  thv  lasses  glove. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.^  Feb.,  x.  61. 
Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  iiierry-miike, 
Kor  Pan  to  kerie,  nor  with  love  to  play. 

Ibid.,  Nor.,  T.  9. 
Free  from  the  world's  vile  imd  inconstant  qualms, 
And  kerrv  Pan  with  urizuns  and  alms 

Drayt.  Eel..  7,  p.  1418. 

See  also  p.  1133. 

tWith  holy  verses  heryed  1  her  glove. 

Drayton's  Shepherds  Garland. 
^Heryed  and  hallowed  be  thy  sacred  name.  Ibid. 

HE  ST,  more  usually  behest,  A  com- 
mand.    Hast,  Saxon. 

O  my  father, 
I  htTC  broke  your  hist  to  say  so.  Temp.,  iii,  1. 

Now  made  for^  their  former  cruel!  mood, 
T'  obey  their  rider's  hest,  as  seemed  good. 

Sp<Hs.  ¥.  q.,  IV,  iii,  39. 
Such  untamed  and  uuyeldiug  pride 
Ai  will  not  bende  unto  your  noble  hates. 

rerrtx  ^  Forrex,  O.  PI,,  i,  135. 
The  king  prays  pardon  of  his  cruel  hest. 

<).  PI.,  ii,  163. 

HESTERN,  of  yesterday.  Hesternus, 
Latin. 

So  if  a  ehronicler should misreportexploytes  that  were 
enterpriaed  bat  k4»tem  day. 

Holinsh.  Hist,  oflrtl.,  H  6,  coL  2. 

fHET.  Used  as  the  pret.  t.  of  the 
verb  to  heat. 

Her  blushing  het  her  chamber;  slie  looked  out, 
And  all  the  air  she  purpled  round  about. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman's  Mus^tus,  p.  63. 

HETUER,  adv.  Rather,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  following  passage: 


I  will  hether  spend  the  time  in  exhorting  yon  to 
make  ready  against  tliat  day,  and  to  prepare  your- 
selves, then  [than]  curiously  \o  recite  or  expound  the 
signes  thereof.  Latimer^  Serm.,  tol.  2^,  b. 

HEYDEGUIES.     See  Haydigyes. 
t^HEYNE.     To  deck? 

And  on  the  turAe  table  with  the  best 

or  lambs  in  all  their  llocke  slnill  heyne  the  feast. 

The  Shepheard's  Holiday,  1651. 

fHICHCOCK.     A  simpleton. 

Among  whom  this  hichcorke  missed  his  rapier;  at 
which  all  the  company  were  iu  a  maze;  he  besides 
his  wits,  for  he  had  borrowed  it  of  a  speciall  friend  of 
his,  and  swore  he  had  rather  spend  20  nobk^. 

Jests  of  George  Peele,  n.  d. 

f  HICHEL.  An  implement  for  dressing 
fla.x.  **  \  hichel,  haraus  vel  pecten,*' 
fVithnls'  Dictionaries  ed.  1608,  p.  138, 
"  the  maker  of  linnen  cloth  with  his 
instruments,  and  that  pertaineth." 

tHICKET.  To  hiccough.  The  1655 
ed.  of  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice, 
iii,  4,  has  this  verb,  which  Gifford,  v. 
53,  erroneously  considers  a  misread- 
ing. 

tHICKET,  or  HICKOT.  The  hiccough. 

Le  hocquet,  on  sanglot.    The  hickot,  or  yering. 

Komenelalor. 
Of  yelking  or  hicket. 

BarroHijh's  Method  ofPhyslck,  1634. 

HICK-SCORNER.SecHYCKE-scoRNER. 

HICK-WAY,  or  HICK- WALL.  One  of 
the  old  popular  names  for  a  wood- 
pecker.    See  Hecco. 

And  'tis  this  same  herb,  your  hick-ways,  alias  wood* 
peckers,  use,  when  with  some  mighty  ax  any  one  stop* 
up  the  hule  of  their  nests,  whicti  they  industriously 
dig  and  make  in  the  trunk  of  some  sturdy  trre. 

Ozfil's  Rabelais,  IV,  ch.  62. 

HIDDER  AND  SHIDDKlt.  A  strange 
rustic  form,  explained  in  the  original 
notes  to  mean  he  and  she  ;  but  whence 
derived  does  not  appear. 

For  had  his  wesaiid  been  a  little  widder. 

He  would  have  de%'oured  both  hidder  and  shiddtr. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.,  Sept.,  310. 

fHIDDIE.  Answers  here  to  VirgiPa 
arduus. 

The  hiddie  horse  standing  within  our  town, 
HNtii  armed  men  disgorg'd ;  fire  up  and  down 
Simm  triumphant  throws.        Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

HIDE  FOX  AND  ALL  AFTER.     Said 
by  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  to  be  the  name 
of  a  sport  among  children,   whic^*> 
must  doubtless  be  the  same  as  kif^^> 
and  seek,  whoop  and  hide,  &c. ;  '»  ^u- 
no  instance  is  brought  of  the  ex'^^^^'^g 
sion,   except  that  of  the  foP 
passage,  which  occasioned  the^    ^^' 

G.  A  thing,  my  lord!    H.  Of  nothing:  '     Coriol..  ii.  3. 
him.    Hide  fox,  and  all  after.  >,  Dick,  and  Hiek» 

Hide  and  seek  is  certain^  ..  ^ ,  „ 
m  Decker  a  Satiromasti' 
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by  Mr.  Steevens,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Cries  all  hid,  as  boys  do."  But  it 
throws  no  light  on  the  fox. 
HIDE-PARK,  now  written  Hyde-park, 
was  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for 
coaches,  as  early  as  the  year  1625. 

Alat,  what  ii  it  to  his  scene  to  know 
How  many  coaches  in  Hide-fork  did  show 
Last  spring. 

B.  Jon$.  SlapU  of  News,  Prolog^ie  for  the  Stage. 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Ludlow : 

This  day  w.ns  more obstn'edforpeople |?oing a niayin?, 
th>in  for  divers  vears  past.  Great  resort  to  Jfydf- 
park;  many  hundreds  of  rieh  coHChca,  and  pllants  in 
attire,  but  most  shameful  powdered  haireu  men,  and 
painted,  spotted  women.  Memoirs,  May  1, 1654. 

It  has  long  been  written  as  if  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  lord  Claren- 
don ;  but  it  has  been  in  the  Crown 
from  the  time  of  Henrv  VIII.  Nor 
could  the  name  refer  to  a  hide  of  land, 
which  is  estimated  at  120  acres, 
whereas  this  park  is  supposed  to  con- 
iuin  620. 

HIERONIMO,  or  JERONIMO.  The 
principal  character  in  an  old  play  by 
Thomas  Kyd,  entitled  The  Spanish 
Tragedy ,  or  Hieronimo  is  mad  again. 
See  Go  by,  Jeuokimo. 

fHIGH-GERMAN.  Our  early  dramas 
make  frequent  mention  of  a  High 
German  (a  huge  animal)  about  the 
town,  who  seems  to  have  been  "a 
master  of  fence,'*  or  common  chal- 
lenger.    See  German,  high. 

HIGH  MEN.  False  dice,  so  loaded 
as  to  come  always  high  numbers. 
See  FuLLAM.  Low  men,  of  course, 
were  the  contrary,  and  produced  low 
throws. 

Your  hlqh 
And  low  men  are  but  trifles ;  your  pois'd  dye, 
That's  ballasted  with  quicksilver  or  gold, 
Is  gross  to  this.  Ordinary,  0.  PI.,  x,  238. 

Then  play  thou  for  a  pound  or  for  a  pin. 
High  men  or  low  men  still  are  foisted  in. 

Hnrringt.  Spiff.,  i.  79. 
Item,  to  my  son  Mat  Flowerdalc  I  bi^queauh  two  bale 
of  false  dice,  videlicet,  kigk  mm  and  low  mm,  fuUums, 
stop-cater.traies,  and  other  bones  of  function. 

London  Prodigal,  Suppl.  to  Sli.,  ii,  456. 

In    later    times   these   had   attained 

the  name  of  high  runners  and   low 

runners : 

Shadwell  is  of  opinion,  that  your  bully,  with  his  box 
and  his  false  dice,  is  an  honester  fellow  than  the 
rhetorical  author,  who  makes  use  of  his  tropes  und 
ligores,  which  arc  his  high  and  his  low  runners,  to 
cheat  u:  at  once  of  our  mone^  and  ol  our  intellectuals. 
/.  Dennis's  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  407. 

HIGH-PALMED.  See  Palmed  and 
Palm. 


HIGHT.  A  participle  of  i 
Saxon  verb  hat  an,  to  call. 
a  very  peculiar  way  for  sc 
passive  tenses,  without  tl 
of  the  auxiliary  am,  or  wt 
several  persons.  Dr.  Joh 
ueously  asserts,  that  it  wat 
in  the  preterite.  See  Tyrv 
on  Chaucer,  v.  1016. 
For,  am  called: 

The  wizard  smil'd  and  answrer'd  in  s 

Easy  it  is  to  satisfy  thy  will ; 
Isnien  I  hiaht,  cnll'd  an  inchanter  g 
Such  skill  have  I  iiT  magic's  secret  1 

Fai 

Was  called: 

Full  carefully  he  kept  them  day  ani 
In  fairest  Itclds,  and  Astropherhe  h 

Hightelh  appears  to  have  I 
times  used,  hut  still  with 
signification  : 

This  goeth  aright;  how  hightrth  shi 

OrJinari 

As  a  participle,  called : 

Among  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  » 
Might  mother  Hubbard,  u  lio  did  fai 
The  rest  in  honest  mirth  that  seem' 

Spens.  Moth 

It  is  sometimes  used  for, 
called,  as  in  the  following 

Wretch  that  he  was  into  this  land  to  b 

The  Saxons,  with  /»»>/*/  llenjcist.  their 

HiccoVs  Winter  ?iif/ht.t.  Mirror  j\ 

It  is  employed   by  Shakes] 

in  burlesque  passages,  as  Lc 

i,  1,  and  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  v, 

this   manner   it   is  still    o( 

introduced. 

Spenser  uses  it  in  many  otl 

For  committed: 

Yet  charge  of  them  «  as  to  a  porte 

Granted: 

Yet  so  much  farour  she  to  him  hath 
Above  the  rest.  /Ji 

Mentioned: 

But  reade  you,  sir,  sith  ye  my  name  ha 
Wliat  is  your  owue,  that  I  mote  you  re 

Commanded,  or  directed: 

But  t)ie  sad  st«ele  sciz'd  not  where  it  « 
Uppon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short 

Given : 

Her  virtue  was  the  dowre  that  did  de 
What  better  dowre  can  to  a  dame  be 

tHIGLY.PIGLY,or  HIGLET1 
TY.  Mixed  together  in  c 
In  the  older  writers  the  sj 
this  popular  phrase  is  very  i 

So  numerous  a  force  did  rally 
Before  Troy  town,  then,  in  lliat  vally 
Then,  just  as  neighbors  higly  pit/lie. 
Let  their  beasts  graze,  but  then  can  ^ 


idghlwur 


HIGUe',  "i>r"HYGRA.  Tbt'  n^e  for 
the  violent  and  tumultuous  influx  of 
tbe  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
nnd  for  similar  effects  in  other  rivers. 
It  is  Sjielt  also  aigre,  eagre,  eger. 
Tlie  diTlvation  is  m  uncertain  as  the 
ortUograjiliy.  Mr,  Todd  tries  ilic 
Itiiuio  nnd  the  Saxony  but  I  cnnnot 
find  nny  authority  for  his  Saxon  word, 
Dryden  has  used  eagrt,  as  a  general 
word  for  such  a  tide,  occasioned  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  nnd 
the  steepness  of  tlic  banks;  called 
also  the  bore  of  the  Severn.  For  th 
etymology,  I  fear  we  cannot  venture 
to  go  to  the  Greek  hypos.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  Saxon  origin.  Drayton  thus 
describes  its  eflecta : 

Until  the;  be  imbnc'i 
tu  Sftlariii'i  torrni^  Bimi;  viUi  wboK  iiimu 

Sbut  iiii  ill  Diirmwcr  bonnili  tlie  Kjti  vildl;  r> 
And  frliliti  tlii;  ttraimliiii;  Aoclu.  tlie  ntigbbouhD^ 

AEii  oa  fram  tbe'mun  il  Mmn  n-ith  bid«ui  crj, 
Aiiil  nil  Ibo  oniirj  front  Hie  curlcil  Tiam  Jotl.  bnne, 
The  Inlkiwt  'uinu  Ibc  bnnlu  when  ticrnly  il  dotli 


And  Ihiusl  btr  (ociowing  buk  into  lifr  irefulpuicli. 
PutyM..  Song  T- 

Chatterton,  acquainted  with  this  local 
phenomenon,  lias  made  it  the  subjeci 
ofaMmile: 

Ai  ■lirn  Ilir  Itfara  of  the  Soveme  ntn 
AnilthunJcn>n(wioionHiE..nilfibtkiit. 

AuViw'eepi'lbe  Wk  wna  niund  in  borif  piowt. 
Srcaii  h'lU'  "J  ll^ll«)i,  631 

See  also  ver.  326  of  the  same. 
In  Drayton  ia  thia  marginal  note, 
upon  a  simile  subjoined  to  tbe  line^ 
cited  above:  "A  simile  eipressinj; 
the  lioar  or  kigre."  The  name  higi 
w  spoken  of  by  William  of  Malm 
bury  in  the  following  passage,  an 
the  phenomenon  described : 


IIIL 

In  this  last  circumstance  we  see  that 
Drayton  exactly  nprees  with  this 
writer.  Drayton  has  applied  the 
same  name  to  the  tide  in  the  York- 
abire  Ouse  or  Humber: 


•t  I  Hi. 


P.13M. 


See  also  Eger,  in  Todd. 
[Taylor  tbe  water- poet  gives  the 
following  descriplion  of  the  same 
phenomenon  as  observed  on  the  coait 
of  Lincolnshire :] 

We  row'a  la  Binlon  Cnnu  the  Norfbike  ikoiei 
Whicli  by  repon  of  people  lliatilorelltbCR. 

'HieaaTunkiuwiie  anil  vc  » (lilut  bod. 
>'1iiii,  »ndi  wil  ilKnlF*.  BBil  Ifdn  oU  niing  teti, 
'Wbirli  asnili  our  puu|a  niui;  liniia  deniaf. 
And  pur  ut  iudciIbm  llirtt «  finite  nlla  wide, 
BhIJm  tha  flood  mm  tknc  vHh  lueli  imt  Uxot, 

And  villi  a^enil  Hme  4  fiml  high  thai  nrtt, 
It  00  tlic  Hdaine  iwcla  nnd  iMiti  tbe  ■botea. 
ll  tumbled  u  a  fruand  npon  Ihe  aanili. 
And  all  Ihnl  ve  could  du  with  wii.  or  handi. 


Lm  «l  ponU-ni  perle 
'mnrediiuri  inrrlli  nni 


Aifd  muDb  il  troubka  ui  with  auni 
We  ibouiriit  Ibt  iboi 


.  .luHCIuliioi 
louldreemer, 


uulc  nil  with  hiw  votd  of  njight, 
Boitoii,  -here  ko  ioJg'd  ill  night 

HILD,  for  held,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rhyme.  This  kind  of  licence  was 
very  frequently  taken  by  Spenser,  and 
other  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

No  nan  inirigh  wpirM  tlie  witlicr-il  Bo<-r, 

But  chide  roofhwialer  that  the  How'thntlikin'di 
Not  WiM  ilci-oii?il,  bnt  tbiit  which  doth  de.onr. 


Sluiaf.  nape  of  Lue'icr,  SoppL,  i.  Hi. 

HILDEBRAND.  The  family  name  of 
pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  so  black- 
ened by  Fox,  and  other  writers 
against  the  Romish  Church,  that  his 
name  became  proverbial  in  this 
country  for  violence  and  mischief. 
In  an  old  abridgment  of  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrs,  by  a  Dr.  Bright,  printed  1589, 

I  find  him  thus  described:  "Tliis 
Hildebrand  was  a  most  wicked  and 
reprobate  monster,  a  aoreerer,  a  ne- 
eroniaucer,  an  old  companion  of  >Mt- 
veiler,  Tkeophilactut.  and  Lauretttim, 
conjurers."  Page  136,  Any  name  of 
reproach  being  thought  fair  to  such 

II  character,  Shakespeare  has  made 
Fttistaff  call  him  Turk: 


HIL 
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Arl  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms,  as  I  bare 
done  this  day.  1  Hen.  IV,  v,  3. 

See  Warbiirton's  note  on  the  passage: 

Lead  him  a  prisoner  to  the  lady  too. 
Ai.  Warrant  ye,  tbou{h  he  were  Gog  or  Hildehrand. 

?ri/*,0.  Pl.,viii,  602. 

A  HILDING,  9,  A  base,  low,  menial 
wretch ;  derived  by  some  from  kin- 
derlingy  a  Devonshire  word,  signi- 
fying degenerate;  by  others,  from 
the  Saxon  (see  Todd*8  Johnson). 
Perhaps,  after  all,  no  more  originally 
than  a  corruption  of  hireling^  or 
kindling^  diminutive  of  hind;  which 
the  following  passage  seems  a  little 
to  confirm : 

A  base  lUve, 
A  kilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent !  Cymb.,  ii,  S. 

In  apposition  with  another  substan- 
tive, as  peasant  is  occasionally  used : 

Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 

That  our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants. 

Who,  in  unnecessary  action,  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  kilding  foe.  Hen.  V,  iv,  2. 

For  a  coward  : 

If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  At'/it n47,  hold  me  no 
more  in  your  respect.  AlVt  Well,  iii,  6. 

It  was  applied  to  women,  as  well  as 
men : 

For  shame,  thou  kilding  of  a  devilish  spirit. 

Tam.  Skr.,  ii,  1. 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her ; 
Out  on  her,  kilding '  Rom.  and  Jul.,  ii,  5. 

This  is  that  scornful  pieee,that  scurvy  htuting, 
That  gave  her  promise  faiUitully  she  would  m  here, 
Cicely,  the  sempster's  daughter.  Two  TiohU  JT..  iii,  5. 
Dost  thou  dispute  with  me?    Alexander,  carry  the 
prating  kilding  forth. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Voxeomh,  act  ir,  p.  216  (spoken  of  Viola). 

fHILLISH.    Vast ;  as  large  as  hiUs. 

The  wounded  wliale  casts  from  his  IdlUtk  jawes 
Rivers  of  waters,  mixt  with  purple  ^re. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britaniea,  1609. 

HILTS.  A  familiar  term  for  cudgels ; 
the  basket  hilt,  for  the  defence  of  the 
hand,  being  the  most  permanent 
part  of  them ;  the  sticks  might  be 
changed  at  pleasure. 

Fetch  the  kilt*;  fellow  Juniper, wilt  thou  play?  Jun. 
I  cannot  resolve  you :  .'tis  hs  1  am  fitted  with  the 
ingenuity,  quantity,  or  quality  of  the  cudgel. 

B.  J<m*.  Case  it  altered,  ii,  7. 

Martino,  who  is  sent,  certainly  brings 
the  cudgels,  not  the  baskets  only: 
"Enter  Martino,  with  the  cudgels.** 
Falstaflf  cither  calls  his  broad  sword 
hiltSy  or  he  means  to  swear  by  the 
hilts,  as  Owen  Glendower  by  the 
cross  of  his  Welch  hook  : 

Seven,  by  these  kilt$,  I  am  a  ^iHain  else. 

1  Hcv.  ir,  ii,  4. 

HilU  were  frequently  used  in  the 
plural,  though  said  of  one  weapon. 


fHINCH-PINCH.  The  namt 
old  Christmas  game,  raentioc 
others  in  the  following  passaf 

Your  puflfe,  your  rrosse-puffe,  your  a 
inpuffe  uppou  the  face  of  a  tender  infant 
are  fitting  compiementa  for  kynekpynch 
not,  coale  under  randlestickc,  fnar  Ruj 

{>enny  hoe.    ^liicli  are  more  civilly  act< 
esse  foule  soyle,  and  lothsorae  indeconin 
spattring  and  masing  tricks  upon  the  pc 
Declaration  of  Popish  lutfa 

fHINDBERRY.     The  raspberr 

Morum  rubi  lda^i.  Framboises.  A  rasp 
kyhdierrie.  yootem 

HING,  for  hang,  in  the  same  m 
hild  for  held.  A  variation 
sake  of  rhyme.     See  Hild. 

That  fear,  death,  terror,  and  amazement  I 

With  ugly  paws  some  trajuple  on  the  ^ 

Some  gnaw' the  snakes  that  on  their  shou 

Fair/. 
Heav'n  in  thy  palm  this  day  the  balance  f 
Which  makes  kings  gods,  or  men  more 
kings.  Dumb  Knight,  O 

There  are  traces  of  this  forr 
Scottish  dialect.       See   the  < 
to  Gavin  Douglas's  Virgil. 
fHlNGELS.     Hinges. 

Item,  for  the  hiugrls  of  those  doorcs,  ii 
MS.  Accounts  of  Stockton,  iV 

HINT.      A  suggestion  ;    used 
Shakespeare  for  a  cause  or  su 

Alack,  for  pitv ! 
I,  not  rememhring  ho\«-  1  criea  om'/  then 

for  out,) 
Will  cry  it  o'er  agi'tn  ;  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't. 

For  our  escape 
Is  much  bc>und  our  loss ;  our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  eveiy  diiy,  some  sailor's  'wxit. 
The  master  of  some  merchMut,  and  the  nirt 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe. 

It  may,  however,  mean   there, 
touch  or  memento. 

Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  he 


\ 


eav'n. 


It  was  my  kint  to  speak.  Q^ 

\\\  this  passage  the  old  quart 
hent;  the  second  quarto,  hi 
seems  most  probable  that  th< 
reading  is  hint.  See  Hent. 
HIP.  To  have  on  the  hip.  To  1 
an  entire  advantage.  This 
seems  to  have  originated  from 
ing,  because,  when  the  anima 
sued  is  seized  upon  the  hi]: 
finally  disabled  from  flight.  Ii 
of  his  notes  on  Shakespear 
Johnson  says,  that  it  is  taken  fn 
art  of  wrestling ;  which  is  not  ^ 
appearance  of  probability,  be 
when  a  wrestler  can  throw  his 
sary  across  hn  own  hip,  he  givi 
the  severest  of  all  fails,  techi 


HIP 
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^d  a  cross-huttock ;  but  it  will 
;eii,  in  the  following  passages, 
the  allusion  is  carried  on  with 
nt  reference  to  the  other  origin : 

n  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

Merck,  of  V.,  i,  3. 

lound  who  has  caught  a  deer  by 
ip,  may  feed  himself  fat  on  his 
;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
a  wrestler. 

lis  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
his  quick  huntintr,  stand  tlie  putting  on, 
have  our  Michael  Cussio  on  the  hip. 

Othello,  ii,  1. 

gh  this  passage  is  greatly  cor- 
d,  its  allusion  to  hunting  can- 
)e  overlooked.  As  to  the  text, 
Idest  quarto  reads  the  first  line, 

lis  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  crush. 

lurton  conjectured  **  poor  ^racA," 
-iously,  and  in  exact  conformity 
e  whole  tenour  of  the  passage. 
•RACH.  He  also  proposed  cherish 
Tusht  almost  as  happily;  for 
nly  the  general  sense  is,  "If 
lOund,  Roderigo,  whose  merit  is 
[uick  hunting,  is  staunch  also, 
i^ill  hold,  I  shall  have  my  game 
16  hip."  The  present  reading, 
,  departs  from  this  sense,  and 
er  substitutes  one  so  good,  nor 
iclf  fully  established,  as  being 
mately  used  in  that  sense.  It  is 
;d  from  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
I  is, 

is  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace; 

h  seems  to  be  more  corrupt  than 
fading  of  the  quarto.  Warbur- 
conjectures  at  least  make  good 
of  the  whole,  which  is  some 
tage: 

is  poor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  I  cherish 
lis  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
itfe  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip. 

fh  may  not  have  been  the  very 
of  Shakespeare,  but  something 
t  e£fect  is  surely  required.  The 
objection  is,  that  brach  is  sel- 
ased,  except  for  a  female ;  but 
t  be  thought  valid,  trash  may 
,   as   a  word   of    general   con- 

• 

)hn8on,  in  his  Dictionary,  cor- 
the  opinion  given  in  his  notes 
akespeare,  and  derived  the  ez- 
ou  from  hunting. 


[The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
following  passage  is  not  clear.] 

iThe  Grsecians  them  commaunde  that  dwelt  by  hip 
In  villages,  to  make  no  spare  of  wine. 

Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587. 

HIPPOCRAS.  A  medicated  drink, 
composed  usually  of  red  wine,  but 
sometimes  white,  with  the  addition 
of  sugar  and  spices.  Some  would 
derive  it  from  viro,  and  Kepapvvfn,  to 
mix;  but  Menage  observes,  that  as 
the  apothecaries  call  it  vinum  Hippo- 
craticum^  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hippocrates,  as  being 
originally  composed  by  medical  skill. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  observes,  in  a  note  on  the 
Scornful  Lady  (p.  286),  it  was  called 
Hippocras,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  sf^trnined ;  the  woollen  bag 
used  for  that  purpose  being  called, 
by  the  apothecaries,  Hippocrates' 9 
sleeve.  It  was  a  very  favorite 
beverage,  and  usually  given  at  wed- 
dings. 

p.  Stay,  what's  best  to  drink  a  moriiin{rs? 
B.  Jpocras,  sir,  fur  my  mistress,  it  1  letcii  it,  is  nmst 
dejir  to  her.  Honest  ff'h.,  O.  PI.,  iii.  2b3. 

Drank  to  voiir  henlth,  whole  nights,  in  Hippocras, 
Upon  my  knees,  with  more  rt-iigiun 
Than  e'er  I  said  my  pray'rs,  wliicli  heav'n  forgive  me. 

Jntiquary,  O.  PL,  x,  28. 

In  old  books  are  many  receipts  for 
the  composition  of  Hippocras,  of 
which  the  following  is  one : 

Take  of  cinamon  2  oz.  of  ginger  \  nn  oz.  of  grains  a 
i  of  an  oz.,  punne  [puiindj  (hem  grosse.and  put  them 
into  a  pottle  of  guou  claret  or  white  wine,  « itli  half  a 
pound  of  sugar;  let  nil  sleep  together,  .i  night  at  the 
least,  close  covered  in  some  l>ottle  of  glasse,  pewter, 
or  stone ;  and  when  you  would  occupy  it,  casta  thinne 
linnen  cloatli  or  a  piece  of  a  houlter  over  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as  yoa  will 
drink  at  tliat  time,  keeping  the  rest  close,  for  lo  it 
will  keep  both  the  spirit,  odor,  and  virtue  of  the  wioe 
and  spices.  And  if  you  would  make  but  a  qtuut,  then 
take  but  half  the  spices  aforesaid. 

Haven  of  Health,  ch.  328.  p.  864. 

By  a  pottle  is  meant  two  quarts.  See 
Pottle.  See  also  Strutt's  View  of 
Manners,  &c.,  vol.  iii,  p.  74. 

ITo  make  Uypoerass  the  best  way.^Take  5  ouncei  (/   ' 
aqua  vitie,  2  ounces  of  pepper,  and  2  of  ginger,  ( 
cloves  and  grains  of  parauice  each  2  ounces,  ambu 
grease  three  grains,  and  of  musk  two  grains,  infuM 
them  24  hours  in  a  glass  bottle  on  pretty  warm  embert 
and  when  your  occasion  requires  to  use  it,  put  a  pound 
of  sugar  into  a  quart  of  wine  or  cyder ;  diss^ve  it 
well,  and  then  drop  8  or  4  drops  of  the  infusion  into 
it,  and  they  will  make  it  taste  richly. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Things 
-t^The  wind  blows  cold  the  weather's  raw, 
The  beggars  now  do  skulk  in  straw, 
Whilst  those  whose  means  are  somewhat  higher, 
Do  warm  their  noses  by  a  fire. 
Sack,  Hippocras  now,  and  burnt  brandy, 
Are  drinks  u  worm  and  good  u  can  be; 
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But  if  thy  puree  won't  reach  to  high, 
With  ale  and  beer  that  want  supphr. 

Poor  Robin,  1696. 

fHIRDES.     See  Hurds. 

HIREN.  A  corruption  of  the  name  of 
Irene,  the  fair  Greek,  first  broached, 
perhaps,  by  G.  Peele,  in  his  play  of 
The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the 
fair  Greek.  In  this  play,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  published, 
was  probably  the  hemistich  so  often 
alluded  to  by  subsequent  dramatists, 
"  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  V* 

And  therefore,  while  we  have  JlireH  here,  speak  my 
little  diah-wnshera.    Deeter.  Saiiroui.,  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  173. 

Wliat  ominous  news  can  Polymetes  daunt  ? 

Have  we  not  Hiren  here  P  Law  Tricks,  1608. 

*Sfoot,  lend  roe  some  money.  Ilast  thou  not  Ilyrcn 
here  ?  Eatticard  Hoe,  0.  Pi.,  iv,  218. 

Pistol,  in  his  rants,  twice  brings  in 
the  same  words,  but  apparently  mean- 
ing to  give  his  sword  the  name  of 
Hiren : 

Down,  down,  dogs,  down  faitun !  Have  we  not  Hiren 
here  ?  2  Hen.  IF,  li,  4. 

And  soon  after,  • 

Die  men  like  do;.'8,  give  crowns  like  pins, 

lla\c  we  not  llireu  licreV  Ihid. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  with  admirable  sim- 
plicity, supposes  him  to  ask  for  a 
woman,  and  replies,  "0  my  word, 
captain,  we  have  no  such  here;  what 
the  4:oiijere,  do  vou  think  I  would 
deny^her?*'  Uii/. 
In  another  old  play,  on  the  Clown 
saying,  "We  have  Hiren  here,"  the 
Cook  and  he  dispute  whether  it  was 
Hiren  or  Siren,  Massing.  Old  Law, 
iv,  1. 

Mr.  Douce,  by  extraordinary  chance, 
picked  up  an  old  rapier,  with  the  very 
motto  of  Pistol's  sword  upon  it,  in 
French : 

Si  fortune  me  toumiente, 
L'esp6rance  me  content e. 

See  his  lUuslr.  of  Sbakesp.,  i,  p.  453, 
where  he  has  given  a  woodcut  of  it. 
HIS,  pron.  It  was  commonly  supposed, 
during  the  imperfect  state  of  English 
grammar,  that  the  pronoun  his  was 
the  legitimate  formative  of  the  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns,  and  that  the  s, 
with  an  apostrophe,  was  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  word.  Modern  gram- 
marians, struck  with  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  the  same  abbreviation  to 
stand  for  his,  her,  and  their  (as  the  s 
is  Bubjoined  also   to  feminine   and 


plural  nouns),  have  recurred 
Saxon,  where  is,  or  es,  forrm 
genitives ;  which  fully  accotm 
the  abbreviation.  See  fiOwth*s( 
p.  25 ;  Johnson's,  prefixed  to  ln> 
and  Tyrwhitt's  Essay  on  the  Lai 
and  Versif.  of  Chaucer,  in  his  ^ 
of  the  Cant.  Tales,  vol.  iv, 
But  the  other  opinion  was  fo 
general,  and  traces  of  it  are 
from  the  time  of  Shakespear 
even  earlier,  to  that  of  Addisor 
Jonson  says  expressly,  in  his  1 
Grammar, 

To  the  eenitive  cases  of  all  nouns  denotinira 
is  added  »  with  an  apostrophe,  thereby  to 
gross  syntax  of  the  pronoun  his  joining  «ii 
as  the  emperor**  court,  the  generuFs  talout 
emperor  his  court,  8t.c. 

Chap,  xiii,  ed.  Whalley,  vol. 

This  form,  as  is  well  known, 
once  at  least  in  the  Liturgy  ;  i 
in  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and 
tions  of  men,  which  concludes 
this  we  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
Shakespeare  has  written  accor 
the  notion  of  his  time  : 

Vinrentio  his  son.  brought  up  in  Floreno 
It  shall  become  to,  &.c/  Tain. 

Once  in  a  seu-Hj;iit  'gainst  the  duke  his  ^ 
1  did  some  scnicc.  Ttcet/tk 

In  the  following,  he  seems  t 
accumulated  the  two  methods: 

Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  mv  sluip< 
And  I  had  his,  sir  RuberCs  his,  like  him 

Unless  the  true  reading  wer 
Robert  his.'*  Inaccurate  sj 
still  occasionally  use  a  doubh 
as  sir  Robertas  «,  which  may  a 
for  the  accumulation  in  Shakei 
whether  by  himself  or  his  publ 
Spenser  has  written  his,  and  r 
form  liis  verse  in  a  peculiar  ma 

Tills  kiii;^lit  too  late,  his  manhood  aud  hi*  n 
I  did  as^ay.  F.  Q., 

For  **this  knight's  manbooi 
might."  By  aid  of  this  su] 
syntax,  his  blood,  his  wounds 
were  sometimes  used  for  God's 
&c.,  omitting  the  sacred  name, 
should  be  the  antecedent : 

Nny  l>y  Gotlde's  linrte.  if  I  mieht  doe  what  I 
Not  one  of  them  >ill  that  should  scape  my  h< 
his  nnyhs!  1  would  plague  them  one  wav  or 

AVic  Custome,  6. 1 

And  again  : 

And  trust,  by  hii  tv^.uudfs*.  A\arice,  some  a| 
10  trie. 


Bii  ilnBll  1  -ould  I  miiht  Ibts  on  ucau  Unit 

fHITCHER.    A  sort  of  boit-hook. 

And  O'lieii  Ihcr  nald  not  nnic  him  to  liH.  on  ol 
1liciain.iV(at'(c*^,orJoii;biH»-li(»lie,andIiitch'd 

HO,  #.  Originally  h  cnll,  from  the  in- 
terjection ho  !  aCierwRrd  rather  like 
A  Stop  or  limit,  in  the  two  phroBeB, 
out  of  all  ho,  for  out  of  all  bounds ; 
and  tkrre'a  no  ho  with  him,  that  is, 
lie  is  not  to  be  restrnineJ.  Both  eeem 
deducifale,  in  some  decree,  from  the 
notion  of  calling  in  or  restraining  a 
■porting  dog,  or  perhnps  n  hawk,  with 
a  call,  or  ho  ;  or  so  calling  to  a  person 
at  a  distauce,  or  going  away. 

Ok.  ijo ;  ■  plague  on  'em,  tlterr't  ih  ka  with  them, 
thtjr  ate  midder  Uun  H«rh  karri. 

ItoMcil  in.,0.  ?\.,ui,ia. 


Aim  i  Uie  rile  ilaudinret  will  werbnk  (he  pnndret  c 
hi>  acqiuintmce.  J^wu.  U.  PI.,  v,  m 

For  lie  enu  lotnl  the  hir  maid  ur  Vieiinttleld  t«l  0/ 
mil  *=-.  ariiH-,  Fryrr  ««««.  fc.  G  * 

tWould  not  m;  lord  maki  ■  nn  plijer r  oh,  ba  wouk 
Dpkiilijt  ■  compinie  ir,<md  all  lot,  bellcr  Ihei 
Mbob  ■iDoni  Ibe  kibn  pLaTen  \ 

Fit)  ef  Sir  Tl'-mu  Mm 

So  also.  Out  of  all  ckv,  which  see. 


\t  llie]r  ^ther  ■OKCIker,  end 


'JStrifi  M'Um..  ciicd  Ctni.  Lit..  tU,  S87. 

The  phrase  was  reUined  even  by  Swift, 
in  the  jocular  strain  of  his  fiiroiliar 
letters : 

WliFD  vDur  tonnie  raiu,  Itrrt'M  ru  Ak  itiit  vmi,  tint, 
Jomm.  la  SltlU,  Lei.  ^. 

vafl  Di  ihirMi,  lufk  ■  trliitlering  nojne  iilto,  xi  veil  of 
tlie  men  IkfUKlTee  « tlirir  wcnpuDj,  mtkiup  ■  diilr- 

ilny  1"'  dl  ur  lh»r  hudL  that  (11  the  field'  wm 


y.ti.itH.p.itO. 


Biidti  a  kini,  hut  a  pirduivgiie ; 
Lk.  T111II1  be't  »  pmud  ww  I 


CarlwrifU;  Boyi'l  Sliirr.  1651. 

HO,  HO,  An  eHtahlixlied  dramatic  ex- 
clmnntion,  given  to  the  devil,  when- 
ever he  made  his  appearance  on  (he 
ata^e ;  and  attributed  to  him  whcQ 
he  wax  supposed  to  nppear  in  reality. 


ilhUicdofll  v 


«-&i.rt««,0.h.'ii,St 
.Roellpleucd, 

'  *«■  v.,  0.  PI.,  i,  88. 


Ben  Jonson'a  comedy  of  the  Deril  ii 
an  AsB,  begins  with  a  long  ho.  Ho, 
from  Satan  himself.  Robin  Oood- 
fellow,  a  clown  who  often  penonatea 
the  devil,  to  scare  his  aeighbours,  in 
the  old  play  of  Wily  Beguiled,  speaka 
thus  of  his  enterprise  ; 

Tiuk!  fear  ddI  the  dodge «  I'll  nlher  pal  on  mf 
JUahibg  ml  nose,  and  mj  Siauna  face,  and  coma 
•npdinacairiakin,  and  erj  fcj.Ao,-  mtm/the 
Kl>ol>r,  t  irnmnt  thee.  Oiigin  of  Dr.,  iii,  S19. 

In  that  work  it  is  indeed  printed  bo, 
bo,  which  alterdiion  Mr,  Hawkins 
made,  I  presume,  from  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  customary  inter- 
jections of  the  fiend.  In  Mr.  Reed'a 
notes  to  tlie  Old  Plays,  it  ia  cited  ho, 
ho,  which  is  probably  right ;  but  I 
have  never  liad  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  original  play. 
HOAK.  or  HOAKY.  Used  aometimes 
for  mouldy,  because  mouldineis  gives 
a  white  appcamiice. 

S.  WhithMllluHTrouid?  jr.  Nal.ate.(l[iBiilfl>> 
a  liari:,  lir,  in  a  IciiI.'h  p;is,  liiat  ii  aametkini  atalu 
■nd  knar  ere  It  lia  l|ii:nl.  Sam.  anJ  Jul,  il,  4. 

Many  of  Clunien'i  vordl  an  becane  ai  it  waa 

B'—m.  U  Kf'Sl.  M  kii  CUmar. 

Lai.  itaike  villi  mi,  Ikei  Ann  '3  »au  and  kom. 

Uirror/or  Hap.,  p.  417. 

To  HOAR.   To  become  white  or  mouldy, 
or  to  make  anything  so. 


Thai 


}rainBl  the  qnHlitv  of  fleali 
!VFt  liiniKlf      ii.«H,itf 


dlk..  t 


ffo  HOAST.  To  take  up  one's  abode 
with  anv  one  ;  to  have  him  for  one's 
host.      See  Host. 


Dm  Strlml. 

HOB.  A  frequent  name,  in  old  times, 
among  the  cominou  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  country.  It  is  sometimes 
used,  therefore,  to  signify  n  couiitry- 
mnii  1  mid  Ao6-gohltn  meant  perhaps, 
originally,  no  more  than  clowii-gublin, 
or  liumpkiii-goblii).  CoriolaiiuH,  cu- 
rinii^ly  enoiigli.  finds  this  name  among 
the  citizens  of  Rome : 

Wht  IB  Ihii  nl'iili  gi>*n  ^ould  I  Uaud  hoe, 
Tn  hcg  of  lilt,  and  Uick,  that  do  appear 


[1.  •„  iiioffi]  ffo«,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
OU  rriflL,  cited  b;  Stccf  u*. 


HOB 
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Hence  the  farce  of  Hob  in  tlie  Well, 
in  much  later  times,  to  denote  the 
clown  in  the  well. 

Hoh  was  also  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hob-goblin : 

From  elves,  hobs,  and  faines, 

That  trouble  our  dairies, 

From  ftre-dfHkes,  Hud  fiends. 

And  such  as  the  devil  sends. 
Defend  us,  good  heaven ! 

S.  and  Fl.  Moru.  Thorn.,  iv,  6. 
7or  proof,  take  Merlin  faUier'd  by  an  hob. 
Because  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  demon. 

Mirr.  Moff.,  297. 
fMany  of  the  conntrey  hobs,  who  had  gotten  an  estate 
liable  to  a  fine,  took  it  first  as  a  jeast,  and  thereupon 
made  no  appearance,  but  their  purses  afterwards  paid 
for  it  in  good  earnest.  This  project  alone  bringing 
into  Uie  exchequer  no  less  then  a  hundred  thousand 
pound.  SeUet  Litet  of  EngUth  Worthies. 

HOB-GOBLIN.     See  Puck. 
tHOB-IN-THE-HALL.     The   name  of 
an  old  game. 

Sailor.  Faitli,  to  tell  TOur  honour  the  truth,  we  were 
at  hob-in-the-hall,  and  whilst  my  brother  and  I  were 
quarrelling  about  a  cast,  he  slunk  bv  us. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dfaler,  1677. 

HOB-NOB.     See  Habbe  nabbe. 

HOBBIDIDANCE,  or  HOBERDI- 
DANCE.  One  of  Shakespeare's 
fiends,  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits'  impostures.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

Hobbididance,  prince  of  dumbness.  Lear,  iv,  1. 

•f HOBBY.     A  species  of  hawk. 

For  this  understand,  that  my  friends  are  unw^illing 
that  I  should  match  so  low,  not  knowing  that  love 
thinketh  the  juniper  shrubbe  to  bee  as  hi)eh  as  the 
talloakes,  or  the  nightingaleb  laies  to  be  more  precious 
then  the  estridges  Heathers,  or  the  larke  that  breedeth 
in  the  ground  to  be  better  then  the  hobby  that  mount- 
eth  to  the  clouds.  Ly lie's  Evphues. 

HOBBY-HORSE.  A  small  horse;  also 
a  personage  belonging  to  the  ancient 
morris  dance,  when  complete,  and 
made,  as  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  are  on 
the  stage,  by  tlie  figure  of  a  horse 
fastened  round  the  waist  of  a  man, 
his  own  legs  going  through  the  body 
of  the  horse,  and  enabling  bim  to 
walk,  but  concealed  by  a  long  foot- 
cloth  ;  while  false  legs  appeared  where 
those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the 
sides  of  the  horse.  The  hobby-horse 
is  represented  by  figure  5  of  the  plate 
subjoined  to  I  Hen.  IV,  in  Steevens's 
Shakespeare  of  1778,  and  the  subse- 
quent editions,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Toilet's  remarks.  Latterly  the 
hobbyhorse  was  frequently  omitted, 
which  appears  to  have  occasioned  a 


popular  ballad,  in  which  was  this  liM^ 
or  burden : 

For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Which  is  quoted  in  Love's  L.  L.,  iii, 
1,  and  Haml.,  iii,  2. 

Pother  hobby-horse,  I  perceive,  is  not  formtttem. 

Greene's  Tu  QnofMe,  0.  PL,  vii,  97. 
But  see,  the  hobby-horse  isfu^t. 
Fool  it  must  be  your  lot, 
To  supply  his  want  with  &ce8. 
And  other  buffoon  graces. 

B.  Jons.  Entert.  of  the  Queen^c^  mt  JUhsfft, 
voL  v,  p.  211,  ed.  Whalley. 

This  had  become  almost  a  proverbiil 
expression : 

Cl.  Answer  nie,  hobbihorse,  which  way  crost  he  jos 
saw  enow?  J^n.  Who  do  you  speake  to,  sir?  fir 
hate  forgot  the  hobbihorse. 

Drue's  Dutch.  ofSuf^Cii. 

The  Puritans,  who  were  declared 
enemies  of  all  sports  and  games,  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  inveterate 
against  the  poor  hobby-horse.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  their  eloquence  against  him  : 

The  beast  is  an  unseemly  and  a  lewd  beast, 
And  got  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  coach  horses. 
His  mother  was  the  mare  of  ignorance. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Woman  PUaid,  1. 

Where  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  forgetting  the  hobb^' 
horse  is  there  also  introduced : 

Shall  til'  hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  f 

The  hopeful  haMty-horse,  shall  he  lie  founder'd  ? 

And  the  mode  of  carrying  the  horse 
18  alluded  to : 

Take  up  vonr  horse  again,  and  girth  him.  to  von, 
And  girth  him  handsomely,  good  neighbour  Bomby. 

Many  tricks  were  expected  of  the 
dancer  who  acted  the  hobby-horse, 
and  $ome  of  a  juggling  nature,  as 
pretending  to  stick  daggers  in  hit 
nose,  (perhaps  a  false  one,)  which  is 
represented  in  the  print  from  Mr. 
Toilet's  window.  Sogliardo,  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  boasts  of  an 
excellent  hobby-horse,  in  which  his 
father  and  himself  were  famous  for 
dnncing : 

Nay,  look  you,  sir.  there's  ne'er  a  zentleman  in  the 
country  has  the  like  humours  for  the  hobby-horse,  as 
I  have  i  1  have  the  method  for  the  threading  of  the 

needle  and  all,  the Car.  How,  the  method? 

Sogl.  I,  the  leigerity  for  that,  and  the  whi^hhie,  and 
the  daggers  in  the  nose,  and  the  travels  of  the  egg 
from  finger  to  finger,  and  all  the  humours  incident  to 
the  quality.    The  horse  hangs  at  home  in  my  parlour. 

Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

HOBELER,  or  HOBBLER.  A  term  for 
a  sort  of  light  horseman,  from  their 
riding  on  hobbies,  or  small  hordes. 
See  Chamb.  Diet,  and  Du  Cause. 

Hee  that  might  dispende  tenne  pounde  should  fiimishfl 
bymselfe,  or  fynde  a  demiiauncc,  or  a  light  borsemaa. 


it  I  •hill  u  Uu-mc  Inn,  Uhtde  then  nllM  ■  u*tur 
with  >  l»ui«.  Ir«liu*.,  lol.  ii,  K  k  3. 

See  Sut.  IS  Eliz.,  iii,  12. 
I  caDnot  conjecture  id  what  senge 
hobUr  is  intended  to  be  used  in  tlie 
following  speech,  unless  it  meHns  n 
lame  or  hobbling  thing.  He  speaks 
■of  his  ill  success  ai  a  fiddler  : 

Mktj.  .ir,  jon  ue  I  (0  wM  tliod  ni  drj  bouUikI. 

nllicr  than  I'U  ind  Uui  lile,  I'U  Iliniw  mj  fiildk  inio 
the  Icadi  tat  i  )o«lfr.       £« ly'i  JlslAcr  Bumbir.  v.  3. 

It  was  French  also.  Roquefort  tiays, 
"  Hobeler,  cavalier  qui  monte  un 
cbeval  EcomoIi,  qu'on  nommoit 
anciennement  Aofiin;"  which  Coles 
also  teatifiei,  by  rendering  it,  "Velites 
olim  in  Gallia  merentes."  Itappeers, 
therefore,  thnt  the  origin  is  Scotch, 
not  Irish. 
t-HOlilDY-BOOBY.  A  popaUr  term  of 
contempt. 


tortfd  w 


,t  Ibat 


>r  HOBBY.     A  smnll  hors. 


fHOBY, 

,T  nag.  Hobbies  were  strong  active 
horses  cf  rather  a  small  size,  and 
are  reported  to  he  originally  nntives 
of  Ireland.  It  is  pretended  that  they 
were  so  much  liked  Rnd  used  that  the 
word  became  a  proverbial  expression 
for  anything  of  which  people  are 
extremely  fond. 

fHOCAS-POCAS,  was  the  usual  old 
spelling  of  a  well-known  phrase. 

ir  1  da  uDl  Ihiiik  women  len  ^t<rilh  ridOling, 'hiD 

toQ  thaU  ba>B  me'.     AaaAibt't  Jalou  Iwri.  JOM. 

Ott  HaaiM  PimiM. 
Hens  B-cti  Iju  <rilh  hia  Iricki  aid  lili  knwka. 
WkDm  dewb  hath  made  inrc  u  ■  Ji^flcn  boi ; 
Wbo  nanj  faath  eoien'd  hy  hii  leJ]nr-4nDuu, 
la  preato  coDiei'd  and  here  undiilaiii. 
Tlini  iTsMf  be^a  bere,  and  hen  he  ia  wK. 
While  datb  nUJd  lh<  fi«u,  and  hmutht  him  to  th' 
pot.  mui!UeTrtH<mi,\tH. 

+HOCKAMORE.     A  sort  of  liqnor. 

aOier  choice  female  rneiida.  at  my  lady  Goi'dfcJUiu't, 
wilh  a  eLaiB  (it  t«D  <lf  koctamort, 

Til  Kickmfd  niinu.  ICM. 

HOCK-TIDR.  An  annual  fealival,  which 
commenced  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Easier.  That  it  was  long  observed, 
and  that  gatherings,  or  collections  ol 
money,  «ere  then  made,  is  certain, 
from  the  churchwardena'  accounU  of 
various  parishes  i  hut  its  origin  liab 
been  much  disputed  by  hiitorians  and 


i  HOC 

antiquaries.  As  it  wm  a  moveable 
feast,  depending  upon  Easier,  it  could 
not  l>e  the  commemoration  of  any 
fixed  event,  as  some  have  pretended. 
The  whole  discus.iion,  which  is  much 
too  long  for  this  place,  may  be  seen 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq..  vol.  i,  pp.  156 
—  les,  4toed.  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  who  combated  its  histori- 
cal origin,  it  has  been  derived  from 
hoeh,  high,  German. 
Whatever  wna  the  origin  of  hock,  it 
was  applied  hIbo  to  another  fenst,  that 
of  karceU-home  ;  and  Herrick  has  a 
short  poem,  entitled  the  Hoek-Curt, 
or  Harveit-Home,  where  he  says, 

I'm  toy,  to  aee  the  hut-url  Iro-n'il. 

Ihif„ii!i.  p.  114, 

This  hoeklirfe  is  still  observed  in 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  the-  neigh- 
bouring counties,  under  the  corrupted 
names  of  hatokeij,  kockeij,  or  hurkey  ; 
in  which  Inst  form,  a  copious  descrip- 
tion of  the  festival,  as  observed  in 
Suffolk,  is  given  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  lor  November,  1820,  pp. 
492 — 198.  See  also  Todd's  Johnson, 
in  Hockey,  or  Hawkey.  Dr.  Clsrke 
has  mentioned  it  in  his  Travels. 
Bloomfield,  though  a  Suffolk  lad,  does 
not  venture  on  the  provincial  name, 
but  celehratesAarre»f-Aonie  in  common 
Enplish.  See  his  Summer,  v.  287. 
To  HOCUS,  V.  To  cheat,  to  impose 
upon ;  from  hoeuf-pocu*,  the  jargon 
of  pretended  conjurers  :  the  origin  of 
which,  after  various  attempts,  seems 
to  be  rightly  drawn  from  the  Italian 
jugglers,  who  said  Ochut  Boehat,  in 
reference  to  a  famous  magician  of 
those  names.  Ferelii  Epit.  Hist.  Suio- 
Goth.     See  Todd,  in  Hocu»-poeui. 

iHve  enoii«  1  to  maiiilain  "IJ,,^,^^^,-^^^  ^  ,aj_ 
jii"^b  ra  ii»c^ll">iil$>r.      I^i-Ik:  vvMA  by  Todd. 

L'  Kstrange  hart  koeas-pocueainy,  at 
Icngili.  Mr.  Malone  considered  the 
modern  word  hoax,  as  made  from  this ; 
a;id,  indeed,  between  Aocuu'd  anil 
hoaxt  there  is  hardly  any  difference 
and  I  prefer  this  derivatioa  to  those 
that  are  more  learned.  See  Toddj  tn 
Hoeiu.     It  ia  a  atwog  confirmation 
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of  this  origia,  that  hoax  is  not  a  word 
handed  dow  a  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
but  very  lately  introduced,  by  persons 
irho  might  have  retained  hocus,  a 
vrord  hardlv  obsolete,  but  could  know 
nothing  of  Saxon,  or  the  books  in 
Lambeth  Library. 
HODDY-PEKE.  A  ludicrous  term  of 
reproach,  generally  equivalent  to  fool ; 
perhaps  originally  synonymous  with 
hodmandod,  or  snail.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  Bacon  enumerates  hodmandod, 
or  dodman,  among  fish  that  cast  their 
shells ;  what  he  means  is  doubtful. 

Art  here  again,  tliou  hoddypeke  f 

Gammer  Qurton,  0.  R.,  ii,  45. 
What,  ye  hrainsicke  fooles,  >e  hoddy-ffake*,  yedoddy 
pouk-s.'doe  ye  believe  him!*  are  ye  seduced  also? 

Latim.  Serm.,  fol.  44,  b. 
Wlio,  under  )icr  husband's  that  koddv-peke*s  nose, 
must  hare  all  the  destining  dew  of  his  delicate  rose. 
Mash's  Anatomie  of  Ahsurdilict,  B. 

It  seems,  in  the  latter  place,  to  mean 
cuckold,  of  which  the  horned  snail 
might  be  thought  a  fit  emblem. 

4TheY  counte  peace  to  be  cause  of  vdelnes,  and  that 
it  maketh  men  hodipekes  und  cowaroes. 

Ckristopherson,  Exh.  ag.  Behd.,  1554. 

HODDY-POULE.  Thick  head,  dunder- 
head ;  the  same  as  Doddipole. 

Whereat  I  much  wonder. 
How  such  a  hoddy  poult 
So  boldly  dare  controule. 
And  so  malupertly  withstand 
The  kynges  owne  hand. 

Skelton,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 

HOFUL,  and  HOFULLY.  See  Todd. 
I  have  not  met  with  the  words. 

•fHOGS.  "You  have  brought  your 
hogga  to  a  fair  market,"  Howell, 
1659,  said  ironically  of  any  one  who 
has  made  any  mismanagement  of  his 
affairs 

fHOGGARD.     A  pig-driver. 

I  had  the  slory  given  me,  fur  having  played  my  part 
the  best  of  all  the  actors,  who  wrre  some  of  them  of 
the  rudest  sort  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  according 
to  the  instructions  of  our  regent  (who  hud  in  him  no 
more  humanity  than  a  kopgard)\iwi  every  one  of  them 
a  fair  handkerchief  in  his  hand  lor  want  of  a  more 
gracefull  posture.  Comieatl  History  of  FraHcion,  1655. 

tHOGGING-SHIRTS.  Charles  II,  in 
his  disguise  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  "had  an  old  coarse  shirt, 
patched  both  at  the  neck  and  hands, 
of  that  very  coawe  sort  which,  in  that 
country,  go  bv  the  name  of  hugging- 
shirtsr 

HOGH.  A  hill;  ?rom  the  Dutch.  A 
place  near  Plymouth  was  so  called, 
which  Camden  terms  the  haw. 


That  well  can  witnrss  yet  unto  this  dnr 
The  mestern  kogk.  bt.'k|iriuWied  vi itb  the  gon- 
Of  mighty  Uuentot.  iipeus.  F.  §.,  11 

Drayton  speaks  of  it  also : 

All  doubtful  to  which  part  the  victory  would  { 
Upon  that  lofty  place  Mt  Plioimouth  call'd  the 
Those  mighty  wrestlers  met.    Polyoli.,  song  i. 

fHOG-LICE.     Woodlice. 

And  if  the  worms,  called  wood-lice,  nt  key- 
seen  in  great  quantities  together,  it  is  a  toket 
will  rain  shortly  aftei.    Husbandman's  Praeiii 

tHOGLING. 

Yei  I  am  sory  for  the  qualitie  of  som  of  you 
that  sir  Robert  Mansell  beinz  now  in  the  *M( 
nean  with  n  considerable  naviul  strength  of  oan 
the  Moors,  to  do  the  Spaniard  a  pleasure. 
Spinola  should  in  a  kogling  way,  cnange  his 
for  the  time,  and  takingcommisairtu  from  the  ei 
becom  his  servant  for  invading  the  Palatinat. 

HoicelPs  Fcmiliar  IxtU 


tHO-GO.  Literally,  a  high  flf 
from  the  French  haut-gout.  Gen 
used  rather  in  burlesque. 

And  why  not  say  m  word  or  two 

Ol  she  that's  just?  witnesae  all  who 

Have  ever  been  at  thy  ho-go. 

Ckouce  DrolUry,  I6i 
A  bad  husband  is  an  inconsidt-rate  piece  of  si 
travagance ;  (or  thou(|:h  hec<msist  of  serenl : 
dients,  vet  still  good  fellowship  is  the  eattsa 
ncn,  and  gives  him  the  h(hgo. 

Ttcfltf  iHgeuious  Chmracte 

HOGREL.  The  rustic  name  for  a 
of  two  years  old. 

And  to  the  temples  first  thcv  Imst,  and  seekt 
By  sacrifice  for  grace,  « itli  hujrels  of  two  yt- 

Sitrrry,  yirg.,)i. 

At  one  vcar  thev  are  hogs, 
tHOGSDON  CASK.     Over  a  Ho 
cask  signifies  here  in  a  very  h 
and  unceremonious  manner,  h 
cannot  explain  the  phrase  any  ft 

Tis  poor  and  kitchiuglike  to  come  to  downi 
plain  terms  of  love ;  you  true  ladies  abhor  it 
It,  upon  one  meeting,  or  o>  er  a  Hoasdan  casi 
up  a  match.  The  W~izard,  a  Ptey,  1 

HOG'S-NORTON.  A  village  in  0 
shire,  north-east  of  Chipping  N 
which  Ray  says  was  properly 
Hoch  Norton,  but  is  now 
Norton,  or  Hoke  Norton.  Cj 
says,  that  the  clownishness  < 
inhabitants  occasioned  it  to  be 
larly  cnlled  Hog'x  Norton^  an 
has  a  proverb  of  that  meaning : 

You  were  born  at  Hog's  Sorton. 

Equivalent  to  sayiiiij,  you  are  a 
The  oUi  saying,  ilnit  the  pigs  i 
the  organ  there^  was  probably 
tinuation  of  the  joke,  callin 
inhabitants  pigs,  who  had  pr 
an  orpjnn  in  their  church.  B 
another  place,  will  have  Pig,  o 
the  name  of  a  man  who  play 
organs  (see  p.  20G),  and  then 
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vertently  transfers  it  to  the  Hoke 
Norton  of  Leicestershire.  But  see 
Organs. 

But  the  great  work  in  which  I  mean  to  glory 

Is  in  the  raisine  a  catliedntl  church ; 

li  bIiuU  be  at  Hog*s  Norton,  with  a  pair 

Of  stately  org:ans ;  more  than  pity  'twere 

The  pigs  shimld  lose  iheir  skill  fur  wunt  of  practice. 

Baud.  Mmei  Look'nuj  Glass,  O.  PL.  ix.  212. 

If  thou  bestowst  any  curtesie  on  nice,  and  I  do  not 

requite  it,  then  cxll  mee  cut.  and  say  I  was  brought 

up  at  Hugge  Norton,  where  piggrs  jilay  on  the  organs. 

Nask's  Apol.  of  Pierce  Penilesse,  K  4. 

HOIDEN.  Mr.  Gifford  has  suggested, 
that  koiden  seems  to  be  used  for  a 
]everet  in  the  following  passage.  It 
clearly  appears  to  be  a  hunting  term 
for  some  kind  of  game : 

You  mean  to  make  a  koiden  or  a  hare  o'  me,  to  hnnt 
counter  thus,  and  make  tliese  doubles. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  ii.  6. 

•fHOIGH.  On  the  hoigh,  eagerly,  riot- 
ously. 

Durin-z  the  time  wliilst  be  and  I  were  conferring  of 
these  niHtiers,  we  came  to  the  butchers  diambles, 
there  comes  running  upon  the  A^^A  together  to  meete 
me,  iill  the  hucksters,  fishmongers,  butchers,  cookes, 
puddin^wrights,  sellers  of  fresli  fish,  who  both  before 
I  biake,  as  also  after  I  became  bankrout,  I  had  beene 
beneticiall  unto,  and  am  all  often  still. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

To  HOIT.  To  indulge  in  riotous  and 
noisy  mirth.  We  still  speak  of  a 
hotly 'toity  person. 

He  sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his  drunken  com- 
panions. B.  4'  Fl.  Kn.  ofB.  Pest. 

Wc  shall  have  such  a  hoy  ting  here  anon, 

You'll  wonder  at  it. 

H^ebst.  Thracian  Wonder,  ii,  1,  repr.,  p.  31. 
f  t'ur  qnostionlesse  the  court  is  not  a  place  for  children, 
a  srhoolc  for  infants,  nor  a  market-place  for  boyes, 
A/>///i/i//.T,  and  knaveries,  but  a  place  of  vertue,  wise- 
douii',  and  prudence.     Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 

tHOKY-CAKE.     A  seed-cake. 

Rocke  MondHy,  nnd  the  wake  in  summer,  shrovings, 
the  wakcUul  ketches  on  Christmas  tvt,  the  hokj/,  or 
seed  nike.  these  he  yearelv  keepes;  yet  holdes  them 
no  ieli(|iif!»  of  popery 

Oeerbiiry's  New  and  Choise  Chnracter.<t,  1615. 

Harvest  is  done,  therefore,  wife,  m:\kc 

For  hitnest  men  a  hoaty  cake. 

Poor  Robin,  1712. 

tHOLBORN  was  the  high  road  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  by  which,  there- 
fore, condemned  malefactors  were 
carried  publicly  to  be  hanged.  It  is, 
therel'ore,  often  a  subject  of  allusion 
in  the  old  popular  writers. 

Item,  he  loves  to  ride  when  he  is  weary,  yet  at  ccr- 
tiiine  times  he  holds  it  ominous  tu  ride  up  dufhome. 

Harry  White's  llamoui;  1659. 

HOLD.  To  cry  hold!  when  persons 
were  fighting,  was,  according  to  the 
old  military  laws,  an  authoritative  way 
of  separating  them.  This  is  shown 
by  the  foUuwiug  passage^  produced 


by  Mr.  Toilet;  it  declares  it  tc  be  • 
capital  oflence, 

Whosoever  shall  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary,  either 
in  the  heat  or  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  cry  holi,  to  the 
intent  to  part  them. 

Beliay^s  Instructions  for  the  Wars,  transl.  1589. 

If  they  fought  in  lists,  the  general 
only  could  part  them.  Ibid,  Thi» 
well  illustrates  the  following  passage 
of  Shakespeare : 

Nor  hcav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark 
To  cry  hold !  hold!  Macb.,  i,  6» 

Hold  was  also  the  word  of  yielding- 
See  Macb.,  V,  7. 
[To  take  hold,  a  term  in  hunting.] 

f  Whf  n  a  hart  is  past  his  sixt  yeere,  he  is  gfiierally  ta 
be  called  a  hart  of  tenn,  and  ai'ttrtiards  »r(ordiii>;  to 
the  increase  of  his  head,  whether  he  be  croched, 

S aimed,  or  crowned.    When  he  breaketh  heard,  and 
raweth  to  the  thickets,  or  coverts,  the  foresters  and 
woodmen  do  suy,  he  taketk  his  hold. 

Manwood^s  Lawes  of  the  Forrest,  1598. 

The  HOLE.  One  of  the  meanest  apart^ 
ments  in  the  Counter  prison,  in  Wood- 
street,  was  so  called ;  as  a  still  worse 
room  had  the  name  of  Hell. 

But  if  e'er  we  clutch  liim  again,  the  Counter  shall 
charm  him.    Rav.  The  hole  rot  him. 

Puritan,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  590. 
In  Wood  street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  hell. 

Counter-rat,  a  Poenu 
Next  from  the  stocks,  the  hole,  and  little-ease. 
Sad  places,  which  kind  nature  do  displease. 
And  from  the  rattling  of  the  keeper's  keys, 

Libera  nos,  Domine. 

Walks  ofHogsdon,  with  the  Humours  of  Wood 

Street  Compter,  a  Comedy,  1037. 

From  the  feather  bed  in  the  muster's  side,  or  the 

flock  bed  in  the  knight's  ward,  to  the  struw  bed  in 

the  hole.  Miseries  of  Inf.  JUarr.,  0.  PI.,  v,  48. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  iv,  284. 
Here  it  is  said  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter. Perhaps  the  term  was  common 
to  many  prisons.  We  still  hear  of 
the  condemned  hole  in  Newgate.  See 
Fennor's  Compter's  Commonwealth^ 
4to,  1617. 
HOLIDAME.  By  some  supposed  to  be 
for  Holy  Dame,  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  but  see  Halid.\m. 

Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina. 

Tam.qfShr.,y,9. 

tHOLLAND  CHEESE.  Dutch  cheese 
has  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  a  rather  early  period. 

By  fire  in  Cheapside.  since  amulets  and  bracelets 
And  lovelocks  u  ere  in  use,  the  price  of  sprats, 
Jerusalem  Artichocks,  and  Holland  cheese. 
Is  very  much  increased.  The  Citye  Match,  1689,  p.  10. 

HOLLO WM.\S.  The  feast  of  AU-hal^ 
lows,  or  All  Saints ;  that  is,  the  first 
of  November.     See  Hallowmas. 

Stic  came  adorn'd  hither  like  sweetest  May, 
Scat  back  like  hollotcmas,  or  sliort'st  of  day. 

Mich.  II,  ▼,  1. 
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i'HOLM.  A  small  ieland,  especially  in 
a  river. 

Tliin  as  tlic  holmes,  two  sturdy  umpires  met 
Ikiwixt  the  quar'ling  WcIbIi  and  English  tydes, 
III  equall  distance  each  from  otlicrset. 
As  both  remoY^il  from  faire  Severnes  sides. 

ZoHche'a  Dove,  1613. 

HOLPE,  and  HOLPEN.  The  old  pre- 
terite  and  participle  of  to  help. 

Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  tliis  leg.    K.  John,  i,  1. 

1  hou  art  my  warrior, 
I  liolp  to  fnime  tliee.       '  Cor.,  v,  3. 

He,  remembring  his  mercy,  hath  holpen  liis  serrant 
Israel.  Magnijicai,  Prayer-Book  transl. 

Shakespeare  often  uses  the  preterite 
incorrectly  for  the  participle  : 

You  have  kolp  to  ravish  your  own  duughlcrs.  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates.      Cor.,  iv,  6. 

The  following  phrase  is  yet  occasion- 
ally used  in  low  life : 

A  man  i*  well  holp  up,  that  trusts  to  you. 

dm.  of  Err.,  iv,  1, 

tHOLSTER.  The  holsters  or  pistol-cases 
of  a  horse's  saddle  were  often  used  to 
conceal  articles  of  value,  in  carrying 
them  from  place  to  place. 

This  night  come  about  £100  from  Brampton  by 
carrier  to  me,  in  holsters,  from  my  father,  which  made 
me  laugh.  '  Pepys'  Diary,  1661. 

HOLT.  A  wood.  Saxon.  Sometimes 
a  high  wood. 

Or  as  the  wind  in  holts  and  shady  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  bou'ichs  and  leaves. 

Fuirf.  Tasso,  iii,  6. 
About  the  rivers,  valliee,  holts,  and  crags, 
Among  the  ozyers,  and  the  waving  flags. 

Browne,  Brit.  Fast.,  II,  ii,  p.  56. 
As  over  holt  and  heath,  as  thorough  f ritli  and  fell. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xi.  p.  862. 

Bishop  Percy  says,  sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies a  hill ;  hut  in  the  passage  he 
quotes  from  Turbervile  it  clearly 
means  no  more  than  a  high  wood : 

Ye  that  frequent  the  hilles 

And  highest  holtes  of  all.    Glossary  to  Reliques,  vol.  i. 

The  other  passage  is  not  decisive. 
Mr.  Ellis  says,  and  I  believe  rightly, 
that  holts  properly  meant  woody  hills. 
Specim,,  vol.  ii,  p.  33. 
In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to 
be  corruptly  used  instead  of  hold,  for 
the  sake  of  rhyming  to  bolt: 

But  sooner  shall  th'  Almighties  thunderbolt 
Strike  me  down  to  the  cave  tenebrious, 

The  lowest  land,  and  damned  spirits'  holt. 
Than,  &c.  Solimus,  Emp.  of  the  Tttrks,  A  4. 

"fHOME.  To  pay  home,  to  press  hard 
upon  another  in  combat. 

Acre  meo  me  lacessis,  thou  gevest  me  scofTc  for  scoffe, 
or  as  we  saie,  thou  paiesl  me  home.  Elyot,  1559. 

To   touch    home,    to   give   a   mortal 
"wound. 

Sax.  Wot  any,  Austria ;  neither  touclit  1  thee. 

Aust.  Somebody  touch t  me  home ;  vainc  wniUl  larcwcll. 

Dying  I  fall  on  my  dead  Lucibeli. 

The  Tratjetty  ofUqffman. 


HOMELING.     A  native  of  any  place, 
and  resident  there :  indigena. 

So  that  within  a  whyle  Uiey  began  to  molest  tlu 
homeliugs  (fur  so  I  tinde  the  word  indigena  to  b« 
Englished  in  an  old  booke  that  I  hive,  wherem  aiiru 
is  translated  also  an  homeling).  Holinsh.,  voL  i,  AS. 
f  Now,  there  were  two  legions  in  garrison  for  defcoa 
of  this  citie,  to  wit.  Prima  Flavia,  and  Prima  Farthio, 
besides  many  homelings  and  naturall  inhabitants,  t(H 
gether  with  auxiliarie  horsemen. 

Holland's  Jmrnianus  MarceUinns,  1601. 

HONEST  AS  THE  SKIN  BETWEEN 
HIS  BROWS,  prov.  An  odd  pro- 
verbial saying,  used  by  Shakespeare 
and  others.  Where  the  force  of  the 
comparison  lies,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive. The  skin  between  the  brows 
certainly  cannot  be  made  subservient 
to  dissimulation,  as  the  other  features 
may ;  but  this  seems  too  refined. 

An  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  arc  not  »o  l>lant.  as, 
God  help.  I  would  desire  they  were,  but  in  failli 
honest,  as  the  slrin  between  his  brotcs. 

Much  Jio,  iii,  3. 
It  shall  be  justified  to  thy  husband's  faish,  no« :  toa 
shalt  be  as  honesht  as  the  skin  betupeen  his  honuk,  la. 

B.  Jons.  Bart.  Fitir,  iv,  a. 
I  am  as  true,  I  wold  thou  kncM',  as  stin  betvene  tktf 
browes.  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PL,  u,  67. 

I  am  as  honest  as  the  skin  that  is 
Bettceen  thy  brows.      Constable.  What  skin  helvtt* 

my  btovrs? 
W^hat  skin,  thou  knave  ?    I  am  a  Christian ; 
And  wiiat  is  more  a  constable !     What  skin  ' 

Ordinary,  O.  PI.,  x.  808. 

In  the  following  passage  the  eauie 
comparison  is  applied  to  magnani- 
mity: 

Punt.  Is  he  magnanimous?  Gent.  As  the  £h% 
between  your  brows,  sir. 

B.  Jons.  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  H.,  ii,  2. 

But  this  seems  to  be  mere  burlesque. 
To  HONEST.     To  do  honour  to. 

Sir  Amorous!  you  have  very  niurh  kcnested  my 
lodeiag  with  your  presence.  B.  Jons.  Silent  Woman. 
Surel>,  you  should  pleHse  God,  bciieht  yuur  country, 
and  honest  your  own  name. 

Aseham,  Scholemaster,  Prcf.,  x^ii.  «1.  Upt 
tXhat  it  is  a  grossc  IlHttmiijf  of  tyred  cmtlty  to 
honest  it  with  the  title  of  ciemeiiryl  That  to  cate 
much  at  other  men's  cost,  and  little  at  his  owne,  is 
the  wholesotiiest  and  most  nourishing  diet,  both  in 
court  and  countrey. 

Orerbury's  New  and  Choise  Charucters,  1615. 

HONESTY,  for  credit  or  reputation. 

When  sir  Thos.  More  vtas  at  the  place  of  execution, 
he  said  to  the  hangman,  "  I  promise  thee  that  tliou 
sliult  never  have  houestie  in  the  strvkiiig  of  my  head, 
my  uecke  is  so  short."  Uaii's  Chron.,'p.  jJ^fi, 

This  remarkable  speech  is  exactly 
copied  by  the  author  of  the  old 
drama  of  Damon  and  Pithias  : 

Come  Gronno,  doo  thine  oflSce  now,  why  is   thy 

colour  so  dead  ? 
My  neck  is  so  short,  that  thou  wilt  nerer  have  konatis 

in  striking  of  this  head.  O.  PI.,  i,  241. 

tHONEY.     To  sell  honey  for  a  half- 
penny,  to  rate  at  a  vile  price. 

Thou  that  in  thy  dialogues  soldst  kwmiefiw^  a  halft- 
penie,  and  the  choyscst  writers  extant  fur  cues^  a 
peece.  Nash,  Puree  PstUUsu,  lo93. 
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To  HONEY.  To  sweeten  or  delight, 
coax  or  flatter.  Shakespeare  has 
been  thought  licentious  in  converting 
substantives  into  verbs,  and  the  con- 
trary ;  but  it  will  appear  in  this  work 
that  this  interchange  was  much  au- 
thorised by  the  custom  of  his  time  : 

Can'st  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speach, 
And  even  adore  my  toplesae  villainy  ? 

Jntonio  aiul  Mellida,  A  4. 

0  unpecnble  I  inTcntion  rare  I 
TIiou  ^od  of  policy,  it  honies  me. 

MalconUnt,  0.  PI,  iv,  66. 
Was  ever  rascal  honey'd  so  with  poison  ? 

Bastw.  Jrof,  O.  PI,  iv,  246. 

Shakespeare  has  made  it  a  neuter 
verb,  and  used  it  contemptuously  for 
courting;  t.  e.,  calling  each  other 
honey : 

Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying  und  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty.  Haml.,  iii,  4. 

^Clo.  A  pretioos  viUaine:  a  goodviUaine  too. 
Weil  if  lie  be  no  worse ;  that  is  doe  worse, 
And  honey  me  in  my  death-stinging  thoughts, 

1  will  preVerre  him.  Tragedy  of  Ut^man,  1631. 

fHONEYCOMB  was  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Dnrlynge,  a  wunton  terme  used  in  veiieriall  speach, 
as  be  these :  honycombe,  pvggisiiye,  sweteiiert,  true 
love.  Huloet's  Jbcedarium,  1353. 

fHONEY-FLY.  A  bee.  The  French 
mouche-u-mieL 

up,  up,  ye  princes !  prince  and  people,  rise, 

And  run  to  fchoole  among  the  kony-flles.   Dn  Bartaa. 

fHONEY-MOON.  A  first  period  of 
prosperity  or  of  enjoyment. 

1  uiis  tliere  entertained  as  well  by  the  <rreut  friends 
my  Hither  iiinile.  as  by  mine  ownc  forunrdnesse, 
wtiere  it  being  now  but  honey-moone,  1  endeavoured 
to  c<iurt  it.  Lylie's  Euphue*. 

fHON  E  Y-RORE.     The  dew  of  honey. 

She  censt ;  and  with  her  snowie  arms  most  white 

About  the  neck  she  clasps  him  soft  and  light. 

He  seems  to  shrink,  she  clings  and  toyes  the  more ; 

He  on  a  sudden  felt  loves  honev-rore 

Soak  in,  and  wonted  flames  to  heat  his  heart, 

And  to  o'respread  his  bones  and  every  part 

Virtril,  by  Ficars.  1633. 

HONEYSTALKS.  Clover  flowers,  which 
contain  a  sweet  juice.  It  is  common 
for  cattle  to  overcharge  themselves 
with  clover«jind  die. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  Koneystalks  to  sheep. 

Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  4. 

HOODMAN-BLIND.  The  childish 
sport  now  called  blind-man'' 9  hvff. 

What  devil  was't 
That  thai  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-UinJ  * 

Hitinl.,  iii,  4. 
Come,  boy,  and  make  me  this  same  groanius;  love. 
Troubled  with  stitches  and  the  cough  o'  the  lungs. 
That  wept  his  eyes  out  when  he  wus  a  child, 
And  ever  since  Jiath  shot  at  hndman-blind,  &c. 

Merry  Der.  of  Edm.,  0.  PI.,  v,  262. 
Why  should  I  play  at  hoodman-blimd  ? 

Wise  Woman  of  Hogsden. 

HOOD-WINK,  #.     Drayton    has    this 


word,  which  must  mean  the  same  a» 
hood  man-blind. 

By  moonshine  many  a  night  do  give  each  other  chase 
At  hood-tcink,  bHrley-bre^,  &c. 

Polyolb.,  XXX,  p.  1335 

By  HOOK  OR  CROOK.  By  one  in^ 
strument  or  another.  Warton  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  been  falsely  derived 
from  two  lawyers  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  judge  Hooke  and  judge 
Crooke ;  but  he  shows  that  it  is 
twice  used  by  Spenser,  and  occurs 
also  in  Skelton.  Observ.  on  Spenser^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  235.     See  Todd. 

+Nor  wyll  suffer  this  bcikc 

By  hooke  ne  by  crooke 

Pr>-nted  for  to  be.       Skelton,  Colin  CUmL. 
fThercafter  ail  thnt  mucky  pelfe  he  tooke, 
The  spoilc  of  peoples  evil  ^tten  good. 
The  which  her  sire  had  scrap't  by  hooke  and  crooke. 
And  burning  all  to  ashes  pour'd  it  down  the  brooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V,  ii,  27. 
1  Likewise  to  get,  to  pill  and  poll  by  hooke  and  crooke 
so  mucli,  as  that,  8cc.  Uoltand's  Suetonius. 

HOOP.  A  name  for  a  quart  pot ;. 
such  pots  being  anciently  made  with 
staves,  bound  together  with  hoops,, 
as  barrels  are. 

The  Englishman's  healths,  his  hoops,  cans,  lialf-cans, 
&c.  Decker's  GuVs  Jlomb.,  p.  28. 

I  believe  hoopes  iu  quart  pots  were  invented,  that 
every  man  should  take  his  hoope,  and  no  more. 

Aash's  Pierce  Penilesse. 

They  were  usually  three  in  number 
to  such  a  pot;  hence  one  of  Jack 
Cade's  papular  reformations  was  to 
increase  their  number: 

Tiie  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  1  will 
make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.     2  Uen.  VI,  iv,  2. 

Will  not  this  explain  cock-a-hoop^ 
better  than  the  other  derivations  ?  A 
person  is  cock-a-hoop,  or  in  high 
spirits,  who  has  been  keeping  up  the- 
hoop,  or  pot,  at  his  head. 
tHOOP.RINGS. 

But,  1  pray  you,  nothins 
Yrom  tlie  poor  country  villagers  ? 
Pan.  Very  little ; 

Hoop-rings  and  childrens  whistles,  and  some  forty 
Or  hfty  dozen  of  gilt-spoous,  that's  alL 

Cartvmght's  Lady  Errant,  1661. 

fHOOP-SLEEVES.  Wide  capacious 
sleeves. 

His  heraldry  gives  him  place  before  the  miuister, 
because  the  law  was  before  the  gospell.  Next  terme 
he  wiilkes  his  hoftpsleete  gowne  to  the  hall;  there  it 
procluimes  him. 

Oserbury's  Xew  and  Choise  Characters,  1615, 

fHOOPER'S-HlDE.  A  name  for  the 
game  of  blind-man's  buff. 

But  Robbin  finding  him  silly, 

Most  friendiv  took  him  aside, 
Tlie  while  that' his  wife  with  Willy 

Was  play  in  j;  at  houper's  hide. 

The  IfiMckester  Wedding,  an  old  beUlad, 

HOOVES.   Used  for  the  plural  of  hoof. 
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The  fnrions  genets  seem,  in  their  career, 
To  make  an  earthquake  with  their  thundiing  kootet. 

Faiuhaw's  LttsiaJ,  vi,  64. 

"fHOPS.  As  thick  as  hups,  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  phrase  which  is  not 
easily  accounted  for  if  the  cultivation 
of  hops  in  England  be  as  recent  as 
generally  supposed. 

The  nem-es  of  thee  shall  fill  the  barbers  shops. 
And  at  the  bake-houses,  as  tkicke  as  hops 
The  tailing  women  as  they  mold  their  bread 
Shall  with  their  dough  thy  fourefold  praises  knead. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
0  famous  Coriat,  hadst  thou  come  a^inc, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  ns  neucs,  direct  and  plaine. 
Of  tyjrcrs,  vleuhniits.  and  autclups. 
And  thousiinJ  other  thniirs  at  tkicke  as  hops. 
Of  men  with  long  tu  leu,  luced  like  to  hounds. 
Of  oysters,  one  \i  hose  tisli  weigh *d  forty  pounds.  Ihid. 

tHOP-OF-MY-TIlUMB.  A  term  of 
contempt,  but  it  does  not  appear 
necessarily  to  imply  diminutiveness. 

Sophos?  a  hop  ofvuy  thumb,  a  wretch,  a  wretch  1 
Should  Sophos  meet  us  there  accompany'd  with  some 

champion, 
With  whom  'twere  any  crc<lit  to  encounter. 
Were  he  as  stout  as  lierculcs  himself, 
Then  would  1  buckle  with  them  hand  to  hand. 

Wily  Beguiled. 
Plaine  friend  hop  of  my  thum,  know  you  m  ho  we  are  ? 

The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  1594. 

HOPDANCE.  A  fiend  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare's  Edgar,  wlien  person- 
ating mad  Tom.  See  Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

Hopdanee  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herrintr. 

Lear,  tii,  6. 

HOP-HARLOT.  A  coarse  coverlet, 
evidently  corrupted  from  hap-harlot; 
from  to  hap,  in  the  sense  of  to  wrap. 
A  burlesque  kind  of  compound, 
similar  to  that  by  which  a  stout 
wrapping  coat,  or  cloke,  is  sometimes 
called  a  wrap-rascal.  In  both  cases, 
the  thing  itself  is  meant  to  be  ridi- 
culed, by  appropriating  it  to  such 
wearers.  It  is  variously  noticed  in 
old  dictionaries,  and  absurdly  enough 
by  some  etymologists,  as  mny  be  seen 
in  Todd's  Johnson.  Dag-swain, 
which  occurs  with  it,  seems  a  similar 
compound. 

Covered  only  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of 
dag«swain,  or  hop-harlots. 

Harrison,  Pref.  to  Uolinsh,,  ch.  12. 

HOPE,  for  mere  expectation,  as  spero 
is  sometimes  used  in  Latin,  and 
eXx-f^w  in  Greek. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

«. 
Hen.  IT,  I,  3. 


By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes. 

1  - 


So  also  the  verb : 

I  cannot  hope 
Ctes^r  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together. 


This  use  of  the  word  was  not. 
ever,  conunon  ;  and  Putte 
relating  of  the  Tanner  of  Tarn 
that  he  said  "  I  hope  I  Aw 
hanged  to-morrow,"  calls  it  *' 
shnpen  terme." 

Whereat  the  kin^  lauelied  a  good,  not  only  t 
tanner's  vaine  fcare.but  also  to  heare  hxa 
terme.  Art  of  Pottie,  B.  i. 

This  reading,  however,  is  not 
in  the  ballad,  as  now  extant ; 
it  stands  thus : 

A  coUt-r,  a  coller,  the  tanner  he  sayd, 
1  trow  e  it  will  breed  aorrowe  : 

After  u  coller  cometh  a  lialtcr, 
1  truve  I  shall  be  hanged  t(>-iuorrow. 

J'rrcy's  Itfl, 

The  HOPE,  on  the  Bankside  in  S 
one  of  the  London  theatres, 
reign  of  James  the  First,  at 
Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fa 
acted,  as  appears  by  the  foil 
passage  in  the  induction  to 
play : 

Articlfs  of  jigrcenient  indented,  butwecu  tli 
tors  or  hcHrcrs,  at  the  Uope,  on  the  Bankiin 
county  i>(  Surry,  on  the  one  |i:irty  ;  and  thr  ; 
Barth'oloniou  Fuir,  in  the  said  place  :uid  n 
the  other  puitv,  the  one  and  thirtieth  dav  of 
1614,  Jkc.         '  LtJitcl.  to'Bai 

The  Hope,  however,  was  not  < 
the  regtilar  theatres,  but,  as  v 
the  Swnn  and  the  Rose  (also  o 
Bankside),  was  chiefly  used  as  a 
garden.  Why  Jonson  produce 
play  tiiere,  I  know  not ;  but  he  s 
very  contemptuously  of  the  plac 

Thou<|;h  the  fair  be  not  kept  in  tlie  same  rej; 
some  liert!  prrhaps  would  have  it.  yet  thi 
the  iiutlitir  hath  therein  ohservtd  u  special  di 
the  place  being  as  dirty  us  Smithtield,  and  as  i 
eveiy  whit. 

fHOPPER.     A  wild  swan. 

A  hopper  or  wilde  swan,  onocrotalaa. 

n'ilhals'  DielioHarie,  ed.  160 

HOPSHACKLES.  What  these 
we  can  only  guess.  By  the  coi 
in  the  following  passage,  where 
I  have  found  it,  they  appear  t 
some  kind  of  shackles  imposed 
the  loser  of  a  race,  by  the  judg 
the  contest. 

Such  runnirs,  as  comnionlv  they  shove  and  s 
to  stand  loieniost,  vet  in  tin*  cud  tht-y  cume 
others,  and  drscrvc  but  the  kopshackles'/H  the 
of  the  game  be  right  jutljres. 

Jsik.  i>cholcitiast<^r,  p.  166.  i 

fHORN-FAIR.  A  fair  formerly 
at  Charlton  in  Kent,  and  frequ 
alluded  to  in  the  popular  writers  t 
seventeenth  and  cijrliteenth  cent 
See  Cuckold's-point. 
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tlown  jiEiil  Unj  him  ■tCaekoUVpoint,  niid  nuki;  bin 
iHke  Ilia  iitit  idiiht't  bdglH  »  Hont.fair.  iriih  * 
lnvdlEfuit  «ft«T  it  that  Duj  lidfl  upon  bu  crop  u  Iodr 
H  hu  llvci.  K  u  hut  u  loDg  H  tliTj  Inlb  lint 
to^tUer.  Pur  Aciin,  1733. 

HORN-THUMB.  A  niek-nftn.e  for 
n  jiick-pnckft.  Tliis  quniiit  trrm 
tins  Ix-en  well  lllustraied  by  Mr. 
Gifford,  from  wliose  edition  of  Ben 
Jonsnii  tbe  fulinwiiig  illiigtrnliont  of 
it  arc  tnkeii.  It  alludes  to  an  old 
expL'divut  of  pick-pockf(8,  or  cut- 
purses,  wlio  were  said  to  place  n  case 
or  tliimble  of  liorn  un  their  tlmmba, 
to  rcoist  the  edge  of  their  knife,  in 
the  act  of  cutting  puraes. 

I  neui  >  cUilil  of  tbe  JDm-Uoiit,  h  InW  .if 
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binde.  Moral  Dialnswr,  ly  IT.  Bnlltyn. 

HOROLOGE.  A  clock ;  from  the  Latin 
horologiunt. 

He'll  aitrb  tbe  hmlogi  ■  double  ux. 

If  drink  rack  not  lile  cnullc  OIkrilo.  U.  3. 

Ibc  cock,  tlio  CDUDtry  inrofue,  thM  rtii)» 

The  churfnl  wuiunf  lo  tlic  mii'e  iwike, 
MuunK  the  dununi  taatitt  in  liii  irinim 

Aud  tobiinoit  oaLliaidlv  Uim  betake. 

HORSE-COURSER,  properly  HORSE- 
SCOURSBR.  A  lioree-dealer.  See 
Scoi'BSG.  Equarum  mar.^ ,  ''olea. 
Junius  wat  wrong  in  deriving  u  ,ram 
the  Scotch  word  case;  it  is  from  the 
Eugli^ll  word  xeorsf,  to  exchange, 
and  nieana  literally  n  fiorse-ehaiiffer. 
See  ScoRSP..  Hence  Coles  has  also 
korgr-coumAg,  equomm  permutalia. 
Ahr.  Fleming  thus  defines  it:  "Man- 
go etjiioium,  a  Aorte  scoreer;  he  that 
huyetli  horaes,  and  pntteth  them 
away  again  hy  chopping  nud  chang- 
ing."     Nomenct.,  p.    514,  a.      The 
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honecourifr  in  Ben  Jonson'a  Bar- 
tlioloiiiew  Kiiir,  nnd  that  described  in 
Overbury's  Chnrncters  (51),  are  evi- 
dently horse-dealers,  and  nothing  else. 
From  Wiialley's  note  ou  Barth.  Fair, 
act  iii,  Hc.  4,  it  appears  that  the  word 
was  familinr  to  him  in  this  sense, 
thon!(h  now  quite  diansed.  See 
Johnson,  who  instances  the  word 
from  Wiseman  and  L'Estrange. 

He  Hint  JigUlt  upon  >  hone,  in  Ihii  pinn  [SniilbfleliR 
fiiini  biL  ifht  Aun'-ciiHmr.  •irtiDd  iio4h  in  wind  anil 
limlj,  iiHr  1i2bt  of  on  banal  wire  in  [he  etew*. 

0.  Ltfbm'i  LmlM.  Barl.  3liie..  ii,  p.  317. 
Ihdr  pnvendi'r,  Ihitagh  divert  horM^fvmrtm,  (hat 
lin  by  hIb  of  hone,  do  feed  tben  icitb  vddcn  lie.  or 


be  Ae  re 

labour  w,Tn        n.  w, 

HORSKLEECH; 

sense  of  surgeor 


M^TI.fl 


e«r»,,fi.  Kfiit.  D'd..  A 


HORSE.LOAVES.audHORSE-BREAD. 
A  peculiar  sort  of  bread,  made  for 
feeding  Jiorses.  It  appears  10  have 
beet)  formerly  much  more  common 
than  at  present  to  give  bread  to 
horses;  for  which  reason  we  often 
read  o(  Aimf-loavet,  &c.  The  receipts 
for  making  these  lo-ives  are  given  in 
various  books  on  hunting.  Thus  in 
6.  Markham's  book  on  the  hunting- 
horse: 

The  pelt  rond.whichieuinevlimt  elronfcerBiidbeUer 
iilirtHj  Ihne  madei  tike  t^-o  liuilieli  of  punL  clean 


Another  receipt  is  in  the  Geutletnan's 
Recreation,  on  the  huuiiiig-horse, 
p.  iS,  which  is  also  made  of  one  part 
wheal  and  two  parts  henns,  and 
directed  to  be  made  into  "great 
household  peck  loaves —  to  avoid 
crust."  So  also  the  Northumberland 
Household  Book. 

This  kind  of  food  is  particularly  re- 
commended to  strengthen  the  animal, 
which  eit'ect  is  stilt  attributed  to  com- 

On  Ihnt  I  K-ere  in  my  out-liib,  *itb  a  Kerii-lixf. 
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Latimer  shows  how  common  it  was 
80  to  feed  horses : 

For  wlien  a  nuin  ridetli  by  the  way,  and  commeth  to 
bis  iiiue,  and  givetli  to  the  hoiitler'his  lione  to  walk, 
and  so  himself  sitteth  at  the  tiible  and  niaketh  good 
cheere,  and  lor^etteth  his  horse,  tlie  hostler  eonieth 
and  saith,  Sir,  how  muck  breadi\\i\\  1  iiiw  vour  horse  ? 

Settn.,  fol.  153,  b. 

These  loaves,  being  large,  became  a 
jocular  measure  for  the  height  of  any 
very  diminutive  person  : 

Her  face  was  wan,  a  lean  and  writhel'd  skin. 
Her  stature  scant  three  korsf-loaret  did  exceed. 

Harriugl.  Arioslo.  vii,  62. 

Minshew  defines  the  word  dwarf  to 
mean  "a  dandiprat  or  elfe,  one 
no  higher  than  three  horse-loaves, ** 
So  also  Cotgrave,  in  Nain,  Rye- 
bread  is  said  to  be  given  now  to 
horses  in  Flanders.  Cens,  Lit,,  x, 
p.  369. 

iLastly  for  horse-bread,  that  three  horte-lovfs  be 
sold  by  the  baker  for  a  penie,  xiiij.J.  for  xg.  and 
every  loafe  to  weigh  the  full  weight. 

Dalton's  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

tHORSE-NIGHTCAP.  A  bundle  of 
straw. 

Tliose  that  clip  that  they  should  not  shall  have  a 
kors<-ni(/ht'Cap  for  their  labour. 

Fenn'Ues  Parliament  of  Threed-bare  Poets,  1608. 

HOBT-YARD.  A  garden,  now  softened 
to  orchard ;  from  ortgeard,  Saxon, 
which  itself  is  put  for  icijrtgeard,  a 
place  for  herbs. 

The  hort-yard  entering,  admires  the  fair 

And  pleasant  fhiits.  Sandys,  cited  by  Todd. 

HOSE.  Breeches,  or  stockings,  or  both 
in  one.  Chausses,  French.  In  French, 
distinguished  into  high  hose  and  low 
hose :  haut  de  chausses,  and  bas  de 
chausses  (as  here.  Upper  and  ne- 
ther STOCKS,  which  see) ;  the  present 
word  bas  being  only  a  contraction  of 
the  above.  Hose  are  most  probably 
derived  from  the  Saxon  hosa,  though 
the  Welch  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
even  the  French  not  remote. 
In  the  following  quotations  hose  evi- 
dently mean  breeches,  or  the  whole 
lower  ^trarment : 

And  youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  kosr,  this  raw 
rheumatick  day.  JUerrv  If.  <r.,  iii,  1. 

Their  poiuts  being  broken — down  fell  tneir  hose 

1  Uen.  IF,  ii,  i. 
O.  rhimes  are  (ruards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose. 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.  C0ove*s  L.  L.,  iv,  8. 

Slop  is   indeed    an    emendation    of 
Theobald's,  but  is  indubitably  right. 
Trunk  hose  were  the  round  swelling 
breeches,  such  as  are  ridiculed  in  the 
following  passage : 


Nay  you  are  stronsre  men,  els  you  could  not  beat 
these  britches.  W  Are  these  such  great  km!  ii 
faith,  goodniaii  colUer,  you  see  with  jrour  nose.  By 
mine  houestie  I  have  but  one  lining  m  one  Ao«,  w 
7  els  of  rug. 

Again : 

These  are  no  hose,  but  water  bougets,  I  tell  ike 

plaync; 
Good  for  none  bu*^  suche  as  have  no  buttockes. 
Dyd  you  ever  see  two  suche  little  Bobin  mddodui 
So  hiden  with  breeches  ?   dull  say  no  mcMt  kst  I 

offende ; 
Who  invented  these  roonsten  first,  did  it  to  a  godlj 

ende. 
To  have  a  ndle  readie  to  put  in  other  folke's  stuffe. 
Aimofi  sMd  Pithias,  0.  PL,  i.  SU 

A  male  is  a  trunk. 

Sometimes  I  have  scene  Tarlton  play  the  clovse, 
and  use  no  other  breeches  than  such  sbffe$  or 
slivings,  as  now  many  gentlemen  weare ;  tLej  m 
almost  capable  of  a  bushdl  of  wheate,  and  if  tb^  bee 
of  sacke-cloth  they  woulde  serve  to  carrie  mawltto  tkt 
mill.  This  absurde,  clownish,  and  unseemly  attue 
only  by  custome  now  is  not  misliked,  but  rather  a»- 
proved.  Wright's  Passions  of  the  Minde,  1601, 

in  Cens.  Iat.,ix,  17%. 

[To  make  one^s  heart  sink  into  hii 
hose,  to  terrify  him.] 

+Wlien  I  was  hurte,  then  twenty  more  of  those, 
I  made  the  Romaynes  harts  to  take  their  hose. 

Mirourfor  Magistratei,  1587. 

To  HOST,  from  the  substantive  an  host 
To  take  up  abode,  to  lodge. 

Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  h<ut. 

Com.  qfEr.,\,i. 
Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host.  AlVs  W.,  iii,  a. 

Also,  to  encounter  with  armies.  In 
this  sense  Milton  and  Phillips  have 
used  it.  See  Johnson.  An  hostmg 
pace,  therefore,  in  Holinshed,  means 
a  fit  pace  for  an  onset  in  battle: 

The  prince  of  WhIcs  was  ready  in  the  field  with  Its 
people,— and  advHUced  forward  witli  them  towaxtle 
nis  enimies,  an  hosting  pace.  Vol.  ii,  N  a  S. 

[Also  to  receive  the  sacrament.] 

iHe  fell  sick  and  like  to  die,  whereupcm  he  was 
shriven  and  would  have  been  hosted^  and  he  dnrst 
not  for  fear  of  casting.  Seog%n*s  Jests,  p.  37- 

HOSTRY.     An  inn;  from  ^a»^ 

And  now  'tis  at  home  in  mine  '.ostry. 

Marlov'sFaMstus.Yi,h. 

Dryden  has  used  it,  but  it  seems  to 
be  now  obsolete.     See  JohnaoD. 
Also  for  a  lodgine  in  general : 

Only  these  marishes  and  myrie  bogs. 

In  wliich  the  fearful  ewflea  do  build  their  bowrei, 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  'mongst  the  croddng  frofES, 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenooa  don. 

^ene.  F  Q.,  V,  i,  O. 
f  And  yet  at  Lent  assises  anno  Dom.  1631,  sir  Jaoics 
Ley  delivered  in  his  charge,  that  innet  were  hosieries, 
by  the  common  law,  and  that  every  man  micfat  erect 
and  keepe  an  inne  or  an  hosterie,  ao  as  they  were 
probi  homines,  men  of  good  oonvenalioo.  fame,  and 
report,  and  dwelling  in  meet  places. 

Dallon's  Cotmirey Jiutiee,\9ao. 
tNor  are  the  men  onl^  expert  herein,  but  Ute  women 
and  maids  also,  in  their  common  hoslries. 

EowelVs  FHMiliar  letters,  16S0. 

HOT.     Called;   used  passiyely  as  the 
preterite  of  to  bight. 
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Whtlome  before  tliat  cursed  drat^on  got 

lliHt  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defvid  those  sacred  waves,  it  rightly  kot 
The  wrll  or  iiie.  Spe,is.  F.  Q.,  I,  xi,  29. 

iSo  also  hote : 

And  lifter  him  another  knight  that  hole 

Sir  Brienor.  so  sore  that  none  hiiu  life  behote. 

nid.,  IV,  iv,  40. 

Also  tor  the  past  participle  or  pre- 
terite of  to  hit: 

A  viper  smitten  or  hot  with  a  reed  is  astonied. 

Scot*s  Discovery  of  Witekcraft,  9  8. 

fHOTCHPOTCH. 

Rec.  Nay.  thaUplaine  in  Littleton,  for  if  that  fee-simple 
and  the' fee  taile  be  put  together,  it  is  ciUcd  hotch- 
potch; now  this  word  hotch-potch  in  Knglish  is  a 
pudding,  for  in  such  a  pudding  is  not  comonly  one 
thing  only,  but  one  thine  with  another. 

Retumefrom  Femauut,  1606. 

tHOT-COCKLES.  An  old  game,  prac- 
tised especially  at  Christinas,  in  which 
one  person  knelt  down  hoodwinked, 
and  being  struck  behind,  was  to  guess 
who  inflicted  the  blow.  It  is  often 
alluded  to.  To  sit  upon  hot-cockles 
seems  to  mean  here  to  be  very  im- 
patient. 

Hee  laughs  and  kicks  like  Chrysippus,  when  hee  saw 
an  HKse  rat  tigs  }  and  sits  upon  hot-cockU»  till  it  be 
bUu'd  abrmul,  and  withal  intreats  his  neighbors  to 
ni.ike  Irauetires  for  his  good  hap  and  cauaetli  all  the 
bels  of  the  palish  to  ring  forth  the  peal  of  i>is  owne 
fame.  Optick  Glnue  of  Humors,  1639. 

Sir  Dot.  What?  why,  here  has  l>e«n  the  great  dent, 
and  all  the  little  devils,  at  hot-cockles ;  and  Belzebub 
and  his  dam  at  bnrly-break.  World  in  the  Moon,  1697> 
Tht  Poets  Hot  Cockles. 
Thus  poets  passing  time  away. 
Like  cnildren  at  kot-cockles  juay ; 
All  strike  by  turn,  and  Will  is  strook, 
(And  he  lies  down  that  writes  a  book) ; 
Have  at  thee.  Will,  lor  now  1  come, 
Spread  thy  hand  faire  upon  thy  bomb. 
For  thy  much  insolence,  bold  bard, 
And  little  sense,  I  strike  thus  hard. 
Whose  hand  m-as  that?  'twas  Jaspar  Mayne; 
Nay,  there  you're  out,  lie  down  again. 
With  Gocdioert.  preface  and  all. 
See  where  the  doctor  comes  to  maul 
The  author's  hand,  'twill  make  him  reel. 
No,  Will  lies  still  and  does  not  feel ; 
That  books  so  light,  'tis  all  one  whether 
You  strike  with  that,  or  with  a  feather. 
But  room  for  one  new  conie  to  town, 
That  strikes  so  hard  he'll  knock  him  down. 
The  hand  he  knows,  since  it  the  place 
Has  toucht  more  tender  then  Ids  face ; 
Important  aherilT,  now  thou  lyst  down, 
We  11  kiss  thy  hands,  and  clap  our  own. 

CertMne  Verses  tcritten  by  sererall  of  the 
Author's  friends,  to  be  re-printed  with  ths 
Stcond  Mdition  ofGmdibert,  165:).  p.  98. 

d  HOT-HOUSE.  A  bagnio  ;  from  the 
hot  baths  there  used.  They  were  of 
no  better  fame  in  earlv  times  than  at 
present.  See  B.  Jons.  Epigrams, 
B.  i.  Ep.  7. 

Whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  pluck'd  down  in 
the  suburbs,  and  now  the  professes  a  hot'honse, 
which  is,  I  think,  a  verv  ill  house  t(M>. 

Mr,u.f,r  M..\i.\. 
Besides,  sir,  >ou  shall  never  need  to  '^o  to  ii  li,'- 
kouse,  you  shall  iweut  there  [at  court]  « itit  coii;tii<'r 


yniir  m<stress,  or  losing  your  money  at  primero,  aa 
M'cil  Hi  in  all  the  stoves  in  Swrdcii. 

B.  JoHC.  Erenj  Man  out  of  his  II.,  iv,  8 
Marry,  it  will  cost  me  much  sM'eat ;  I  w  ere  better  go 
to  sixteen  kothovsct. 

Puritan,  iii,  6;  Suppl.  to  Sli.,  ii,  599. 

Minshew  renders  hot-house  by  rapo- 
rarium,   &c.,  and  refers  to  Stew  and 
Store.     rSee  Hum  mums.] 
tHOTIES. 

These  holy  titles  of  bishop  and  priest  are  now  grown 
odious  among  luch  poor  9cir)lists  who  scarce  know 
the  holies  of  things,  because  tiicv  savor  of  antiquity. 

IlufTtU's  f^itmiliar  Letters,  16aO. 

fHOT-SHOTS  appear  to  have  been  a 
class  of  soldiers,  perhaps  skirmishers. 

In  the  rrareward  conies  captaine  Crab,  hrutenaiit 
Lobster,  (whose  catching  clawes  alwayes  put^  me  in 
minde  of  a  sergeant)  the  blushing  prawne,  the  tvell- 
armed  oyster,  the  scollop,  the  wilke.  the  iiiu<}Arll, 
cockle,  and  the  perewiukle;  these  are  ho'.-.hott, 
vencriall  pnnocalurs,  fishy  in  substance,  and  lle^^lilv 
in  operation.  Taylor's  Workes,  ICio. 

When  those  inferior  princes  houses  are  zuardfil  witli 
hungry  halberdiers,  and  revvreiid  rusty  biUnicn.  with 
a  brace  or  two  of  hot-shots;  m  thai  th'eir  pallaccj*  iro 
more  like  prisons,  then  the  free  and  noble  courts  nt 
commanding  ])>.centates.  Ihid. 

HOTSPUR,  adj.  and  s.  Warm,  vehe- 
ment ;  or  as  an  appellation  for  a  per- 
son of  vehement  and  warm  disposi- 
tion, and  therefore  given  to  the 
famous  Harry  Percy.  A  very  violent 
rider  makes  his  spurs  hot  in  the  sides 
of  his  horse.  This  is  evidently  the 
allusion.  In  the  following  passage  it 
has  the  general  sense,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  conventional  name : 

My  nephew's  trespass  niav  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  th'  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilcyre, — 
An  haicbrain'd  Hotspur,  govern  d  by  a  spleen. 

1  Hen.  ir.  V,  2. 

After  Percy  is  killed,  it  is  said,  in 
allusion  to  his  surname,  that  his  sjmr 
is  cold : 

He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

2  Hen.  IV,  i,  1. 

And  di recti v  after, 

Ha — again. 
Said  he  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  teas  cold.' 
Of  Holjpnr,  cold-ipur  f  Ihid. 

Spenser  uses  it  as  an  adjective  : 

Tne  iko<-jDurrr  youth,  so  scorning  to  be  rrost. 

r.  q.,  IV,  i,  35. 

Harvey  as  a  substantive : 

Cormorants  and  drones,  dunces,  and  h\'pocriticall 
hotspurres.  Gahr.  Hart.  Four  Letters,  £  4,  b. 

Stanyhurst,  in  his  translation  of  four 
books  of  Virgil : 

To  conch  not  mounting  of  master  vanquisher  koat^ 
spur. 

Where  vanquisher  hoatspur  is  the  ver- 
sion of  rictoris  heri. 

Wars  are  begun  by  liairbrained  dissolute  captains, 
p:iiadiiical  faMiicrs,  uuquiet  hotspurs,  and  restless 
innovators.  Burton,  cited  by  Jolinsoo. 
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Upton,  reversing  the  truth,  derives 
the  general  term  from  Percy's  sur- 
name. But  why  should  he  have  heen 
80  called  if  the  term  had  no  previous 
meaning? 
HOTSPURRED,  participial  adjective, 
from  the  above.     Vehement. 

To  dratr  Mnn  like  a  youiis:  Ilippolytus  with  an 
effeminate  countenance.  orVen«9  like  that  hoisjiurred 
Harpalice  in  Virgil,  this  proceedetli  Irom  a  seneeless 
judsrfment.  Peacham,  cited  by  Juhnsoii. 

rhilemon's  frifnds  then  make  a  kiug  again, 
K^hot-gpurr^d  yo\x\\\  lieijflit  Hvla«. 

Chalkh:U,  The'ahna  4"  CUarchus,  p.  41. 

HOT  r  THE  SPUR  is  also  used  to 
signify  being  very  hotly  earnest  upon 
any  point. 

Speed,  an  you  be  so  hot  o'  /A'  spur,  my  business 
Is  but  br  eatli,  and  your  design,  it  seems,  rides  post. 
'Shirley,  Donhlf.  Heir,  act  v,  p.  62. 

To  HOVK,  for  to  hover.  Skinner  no- 
tices the  use  of  this  word,  and  it  was 
used  by  the  earlier  writers,  Gower, 
&c.     See  Todd. 

Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove  ; 

Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heav'u  doth  hate 

Can  cbmlort  roe.  Spetu-^r,  Sonnet  88. 

Metaphorically,   for    to    lurk    near  a 
place,  as  to  hover  is  also  used  : 

He  far  awav  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  ^is  twaine, 
^Vhicn  hored  close  under  a  forest  side. 
As  if  they  lay  in  wait,  or  els  themselves  did  hide. 

Ibid.,  F.  Q.,  UI.  X,  20. 

fHOUNDSDITCH  was  formerly  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  pawnbrokers.  An- 
thony Monday  speaks  of  the  **  un- 
conscionable booking  usurers,  a  base 
kind  of  vermin,  who  had  crept  into 
Houndsditch.'* 

A  fish-wife  with  a  paxrne  doth  money  seeke, 

Tlee  two  ponce  takes  for  twelve  pence  every  weeke ; 

Whi'  h  niakf  8  me  aske  my  selfe  a  question  plaine, 

And  to  mv  selfc  I  >inswer  mxke  aeuine  : 

Was  Ho»niUditch  Houndsditch  caVl'd,  can  any  tell, 

Before  the.  breakers  in  that  street  did  dwell? 

No  sure  it  was  not,  it  hath  got  that  name 

Fn>m  theni,  and  since  that  time  they  thither  came; 

And  well  it  now  mav  called  be  Uoundiditch, 

For  there  are  hounds  will  give  a  vengeance  twich. 

TayU)r's  Workes,  1«30. 

•fHOUR.  In  a  good  hour,  a  phrase 
derived  from  the  French. 

One  asked  a  plaine  fellow  whether  he  could  tyle  or 
no  ?  hee  answered :  Yea,  i«  a  good  houre  be  it  spoken, 
1  have  tyl'd  in  London. 

Copley*s  mts,  Fits,  and  Fancifs,  1614. 

fib  HOUSE.  To  enter  a  house,  to  go 
home. 

Folb)W  this  fair  Indy  wherever  she  doth  go, 
And  where  she  houses,  come  and  let  me  know. 

The  Strand  Garland,  n.  d. 

HOUSEL.  The  eucharist,  or  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  from  husel,  or 
husi,  Saxon,  which  has  been  deduced 
from  hostiola,  Latin. 


And  iherfore  be  wryteth  unto  the  Corvnthies.  tlitl 
if  the  holy  housyll,  the  sacniment  of  the  awter,  ite 
had  shewed  them  the  matter  and  the  manner  by 
mouth.  Sir  Thoma*  Morris  Iforkt,  y.  lft.». 

Now  will  we  open  nnto  you,  through  God's  ,:race,  of 
the  holy  housell.  which  ye  shonlde  now  ifoe  unto. 

Saxon  Homily,  publ.  by  Archb.  Parker. 

Also  the  act  of  taking  the  sacrament, 
perhaps  as  the  viaticum  : 

Likewise  in  hoursdl,  and  receiving  the  sacrament. 

Chalonrr*s  Moria  Eneont.,  Tib. 

ToHOUSKL.  To  administer  the  sam- 
ment  to  any  one ;  husfian,  Saxon. 

The  king  and  queene  descended,  and  before  the  hi^u 
aulter  they  wer  both  houseled,  with  one  host  devidcd 
betweene  them.  UitVnsh^d,  vol  ii.  P  p  n  7 

Thomas  the  apostle's  hand,  that  was  m  Cbri$t'»  udr. 
Would  never  go  into  his  tomb,  but  nlwayes  lay  with- 
out; which  hand  had  such  vertue  in  it.  that  if  the 
priest,  when  he  goes  to  mass,  put  a  br;*ncli  of  a  nne 
into  his  hand,  the  branch  putteth  forth  grapes,  and 
b^  that  time  t)iat  the  gospel  be  said,  the  grapes  been 
npe,  and  he  takes  tiie  grapes  and  wringeth  them 
into  the  nliHlice,  and  with  that  wine  houselUth  the 
people.    Legend,  quoted  by  Pair,  on  Horn.  Det.,  p.  17. 

Particularly,  to  give  it  as  the  viaticum 
to  dying  persons : 

Also  children  were  christned  and  vntn  houseled  iXki 
annoyled  through  all  the  land.   Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  X  6, 
Thou  wert  not  houseled,  neitiier  did  the  beJls  rin;; 
Blessed  pcales,  nor  towie  tl.y  funerall  knelL 

Hoffman,  a  Tragedy.  &i;{n.  1  2. 

In  profane  allusion,  to  prepare  for 
any  journey,  as  the  giving  of  the 
viaticum  implied  preparing  men  for 
their  final  journey : 

May  zealous  smiths 
So  housel  all  our'hacknrys,  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highgnte. 

B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  without  Money,  iii,  1,  p. »«. 

Mr.  Seward's  note  on  this  passage 
will  show  how  reluctantly  he  ad- 
mitted this  very  improper  allusion: 
whicii.  however,  was  certainly,  I  fear, 
intended  bv  the  author. 
tHOUSING.'    Houses. 

Wherefore  the  bastard  purveyed  another  mean  to 
annoy  and  grevc  the  sayde  citie  sore,  and  therefcHV 
ordeynyd  a  great  fellowshipe  to  set  fyre  upon  the 
bridge,  and  to  brene  the  howsynge  upon  the  bridj^, 
and  through  tlierby  to  make  them  an  open  var 
into  the  sayd  citie.  Arrival  of  King  Edward  TV,  p.  3<i. 

Also,  coverings. 

You  may  give  them  alxo  honey  and  raisins  »fter  the 
same  manner.  Be  sure  you  cover  them  with  wanrt 
housings  of  straw,  and  feed  'em  with  care,  and  they'll 
reward  your  pains  bountifully. 

Lupton's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

HOUSLING,  part,  adj.  (from  the  above 
words).  Sacred,  or  rather  sacra- 
mental, being  to  celebrate  a  marriage, 
as  Mr.  Todd  has  properly  observed, 
after  Upton. 

His  ownc  two  hands,  for  such  a  turne  most  fitt, 
The  housling  lire  did  kindle  and  provide. 
(And  holv  water  thereon  sprinckled  wide) 

At  which  the  bushy  teade  a  groom  did  light. 

Spens.  F.  ^.,  I,  xii,87. 

fHOUX.     The  houghs,  or  bam-strmgs. 

Bat  as  the  prtnM,  lettiiig  tporret  to  hit  hone,  lotls 
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with  full  carrier  atnon^  the  most  dangcroas  skir- 
niiilies,  out  went  our  light  armed  compaiiies,  and 
■  charging  them  behind,  lH\d  iit  the  houx  and  backe 
•I  iits  AS  well  of  the  beasts  as  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  all  tu-cut  and  iiacked  them. 

Jmmianut  MarcelUnus,  1609. 

tHOWBALL.     A  simpleton. 

Tlie  worst  of  them  no  howball,  ue  no  foole. 

Thtfnne,  Deb.  bettc.  Pride  and  Lowliness. 

fHOW-DEE.    A  greeting ;  How  do  ye? 

Every  man  courts  the  walks  of  Spartan  stone. 
And  wearies  his  hotc  dry'  simply  till  noone. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  7. 
Such  was  thy  suddain  how'dee  and  farewell. 
Such  thy  return  the  angels  scarce  could  tell 
Th  y  m  iss  Fletcher,  p.  21 «. 

Ifo'tc.  His  neatness  consists  most  diversly,  sir.  Not 
only  in  the  deceut  wearing  of  those  cloaths  and  clean 
linnt'ii.  pruning  his  hair,  fulHing  his  boots, or  ordring 
his  shiie-tyes;  these  are  poor  expressions,  a  journey- 
man  Inirber  will  do't.  But  to  do  his  office  neallv,  ma 
garb,  iiis  pace,  his  postures,  his  comes  on  ana  his 
comes  olf,  his  complements,  his  visits. 
Sou.  His  HotcUees. 

How.  In  which  a  profound  judgment  would  be 
puzzel'd.  Brome's  Northern  Lass. 

HOWLE-GLASSE.     See  Owl-glass. 
HOWLET,  diminutive  of  owl,  with  an 

aspirate  prefixed.    An  owl.    Still  used 

in  the  northern  counties. 

Lizard's  leg  and  kotclet's  wing  Macb.,  iv,  1. 

Keep  a  fool  in  a  play,  to  tell  the  multitude  of  a  gentle 
faith  that  you  were* caught  in  a  wilderness,  and  thou 
maj  'st  be  taken  for  some  far-country  hovjlet. 

Bird  in  a  Cage,  0.  PI.,  viii,  221. 

Often  joined   with    Madge,    &c.,   as 

Madgt;-howlet, 

fWhat  towncs  are  laide  waste?  what  fields  lye  an- 
tilled?  vihat  goodly  houses  are  turn'd  to  the  habita- 
tions of  hoicUts,  dawes,  and  hobgoblins. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
tSo  That  the  neighouring  owls  will  follow 
Tia-  hiiirlel,  that  they  hear  but  hollow. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  part  7, 1706. 

fHOWNDS.     A  sea-term. 

Tliis  13  at  night,  it  blew  so  hard  at  west-south-west, 
that  one  of  their  great  gullions  bore  over-boord  the 
head  of  her  maine  mast,  close  under  the  hoKnds,  not 
being  able  to  hoyst  up  her  maine  sayle,  she  was 
forced  to  stcere  alongst  with  her  fore-saile,  fore-top- 
saile.  her  sprit-saile,  and  Diizzen,  the  wind  being  at 
M  est  -south-west,  they  steered  away  south  and  bv  east. 

Taylor's  n'orkcs',  1610. 

fTo  HOWT.     To  hoot. 

riic  people  poynted  at  her  for  a  murtherer,  yonge 
childreD  hoKted  at  her  as  a  strumpet. 

Nash,  Pierce  PeniUsse,  1592 

To  HOX.  To  cut  the  hamstrings  ;  cor- 
rupted from  to  hough,  which  is  pro- 
nounced hocky  and  means  the  same. 
Both  from  hoh,  a  heel,  Saicon. 

If  thou  iucliu'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  hoxrs  honesty  behind,  restraining 
Troui  course  requir'Jl.  Winter's  T.,  i,  2. 

Keiuvering  liis  feet,  with  his  faulchiou  hoxed  the 
huiiUr  k gs  of  the  mare  whereon  the  sultan  r:d. 

KnulUs'  Hist,  of  TiirLi,  p.  87. 
Mtthuught  his  hose  were  cut  and  drawn  out  with 
parsU  y  ;  1  thru*t  my  hand  into  my  pocket  lor  a  knife, 
thinking  to  hux  him,  and  so  uMaked. 

Li/ly's  Mother  Boiiibie.  iii,  4. 

HOYLES.  Some  mode  of  shooting 
arrows  for  trial  of  skill. 


At  long-bnts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  deavo 
the  pin.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,  xxvi,  p.  1176. 

To  HOYT,  or  HOIT.  To  make  a  riot- 
ous noise.  Hence  hoitij-toitijy  and, 
perhaps,  hoyden. 

We  snail  have  such  a  hoyling  here  anon. 
You'll  wonder  at  it. 

Webster  and  Ikftcley,  Thraciun  V'^mder,  act  ii, 
Anc.  Dr.,  vi,  31. 
He  has  undone  me  and  himself  and  his  rhililren,  and 
there  he  lives  at  home, and  sings  and  hoits,  and  revels 
among  his  drunken  companions. 

B.  and  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  PislU,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  explains  it,  to  dance,  wlucii 
this  passage  seems  to  confirm  : 

Could  do 
The  vaulter's  somersalts,  or  us'd  to  woo 
Witli  hotting  gambols.  Dmiie. 

Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  that  it 
means  to  use  riotous  mirth,  whether 
in  voice  or  action. 
To  HUCK.     To   bargain,   to  deal  as  a 
huckster. 

Now  is  the  time  (time  is  a  god)  to  strike  our  love  good 

lucke, 
l^nz  since  I  cheapeii'd  it,  nor  is  mv  comuiiti;;  now  to 

hucke.  Warner's  Alb.  Eu'iL.  v.  J6,  ji.  l:2y. 

A  near,  and  hard,  and  hucking  chapman  sliull  iit^vtr 
buy  good  flesh.  Hales,  quotid  by  Todd. 

tAlbeit  1  know  it  is  reason  theie  dot^  ullowe  me,  and 
soel  t!ioughtyouhadcont(actedwitlit!iiMiiin  England, 
yet  IS  It  noe  reason  for  mt;  to  stand  Auciifi// with  them 
for  mjself;  beside  I  looke  for  thi-  same  answere  thcie 
doe  make  for  other  priucipall  otMcers  serving  under 
me,  which  you  say  they  must  pay,  and  thcie  say  the 
qucene  must  pay  tliem.' 

Letter  of  the  Earl  vf  Leicester,  I5b6. 

fHUCKLE-BONES.     The  hip-boius. 

Yon  must  go  about  to  let  the  sicke  lie  in  sm-h  a 
fashion,  that  he  may  lie  upright,  and  have  the  ju\  iits 
of  his  huvkle-boiifs  lie  verie  high. 

Harrouyh's  Method  of  Phy sick.  1624. 
\hi  hucklK-bvjiies  on  either  side 
Between  'em  did  his  rudder  hide ; 
So  that  his  bob-tail  could  appear 
To  none,  except  they  stood  i  th'  rear. 

Hudibras  liedivivws,  \lQ(t. 

tHUCKLER.     The  name  of  a  dance. 

Then  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  a  maske  of  noble- 
men. kni&:li's.  gentlemen,  and  courtiers,  atfore  the  king, 
in  tlie  uilddlc  round,  in  the  garden.  Some  speeches  -. 
of  the  rest,  dancing  the  huckler,  Tom  Bcdlo,  and  the 
Cou  p  Justice  of  I'tace.  Jskton's  Diary,  1617. 

To   HUD,    for   to   hood.      Jlbumasar, 

0.  PI.,  vii,  179.     See  Brail. 
HUDDER-MOTHER.      See    Huggek- 

MUGGER. 

HUDDLE,  s.  A  term  of  contempt 
applii-d  to  old,  decrepid  persons,  pro- 
hahly  from  having  their  clothes 
awkwardly  huddled  about  them ;  or 
from  being  bent  with  age  so  that  their 
figure  appears  all  huddle  and  confu- 
sion. 

I  care  not,  it  was  sport  enough  for  me  to  see  these 
old  huddles  hit  home. 

Lyiy's  Alex.  J-  Camp.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  128. 
Tliou  half  a  man.  hiUf  a  j:oat,  all  a  beast,  how  does  thy 
young  wife,  old  huddle  ?  Malcontent,  0.  PI.,  iv.  19. 
These  old  huddles,  having  overcharged  their  gor^ro 
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witli  fancie,  account  all  honest  recreation  mere  follie, 
and  liavini;  taktn  a  surfet  of  deli<;ht.  seeni  now  to 
sa\  our  it  with  de^pight.  Eupkurt,  C  3,  b. 

fHUDDLE.     A  confused  heap. 

1  wns  obliged  to  go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  to  see  the 
famous  Stone-heuge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Englatid, 
and  Miiich  none  of  their  authors  know  what  to  make 
of;  It  jji  a  great  huddle  of  large  stoutrs,  placed  in  a 
circular  form;  some  of  them  tlirty  foot  high,  and 
some  laid  a-croM  on  the  tops  of  others. 

Journey  through  EngUmi,  1724. 

As  an  adj.,  heaped  confusedly. 

A  suddain,  huddU,  iDuigested  thought 

Rowls  in  my  brain -Us  the  safest  method——. 

The  Bfvengeful  Queen,  1698 

+HUDLED-UP.     Hushed  up. 

The  matter  was  hudled  up,  and  little  spoken  of  it. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  1, 1653,  p.  285. 

fTo  HUFF.    To  swagger. 

Till'  smell  is  the  senting  bawd,  that  hi*ffs  and  snnffs 
ui>  and  downe.  and  hath  the  i^me  nlwayes  in  the 
windc.  Taifhr's  Workes,  1680. 

One  aiiked  a  huffing  eallant  why  hee  had  not  a  looking- 
vXa^^t  in  his  chiimber ;  he  answered,  he  durst  not, 
because  hee  wist  often  angry,  und  then  he  look'd  so 
terribly  that  he  was  fearefiul  to  looke  upon  himselfe. 

IM. 
Flotrrd.  Iniquity  alK>undeth.  though  pure  zeal 
Teach,  preacii,  huffe,  puffe,  and  snuffe  at  it,  yet  still. 
Still  It  aboundeth. 

Sandolph's  Muses  Looking-Glasse,  1643. 
And  tlie  same  threats  and  menaces  of  the  palatine 
being  carry 'd  to  the  marshal  de  Tonueure,  notwith- 
standing ail  his  former  encomiums.  Oh  *  quo  he,  the 
palatine's  a  young  prince ;  give  him  leave  to  huff  and 
dimj  tor  his  living ;  words  break  no  bones :  wlien  all's 
done,  'tis  the  coach  wheel,  not  the  fly  that  raises  the 
dust .  The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

Pray  neiglibour,  why  d'ye  look  aii-ry  ? 
You're  grown  a  wondrous  stranger; 
You  huff,  you  pout,  you  walk  about 
As  tho'  you'd  burst  with  anger. 

Netcest  Academy  of  Compliments,  1714. 

HUFFCAP.  A  cant  term  for  strong 
ale  ;  from  inducing  people  to  set  their 
caps  in  a  bold  and  huffing  style. 

To  quench  the  scorching  heat  of  our  parched  throtes, 
with  tlie  best  nippitatum  in  this  town,  which  is  com- 
monly called  hujcap,  it  will  make  a  man  looke  as 
tliou^ii  he  had  scene  the  devill.  and  quickely  move 
him  to  call  Iiis  own  father  hoorson 

Futtcers  Art  of  Flattery,  H  3. 
-IThere's  one  thing  more  I  had  almost  forgot. 
And  this  is  it,  of  ale-houses,  and  lunes, 
Winc-innrchants,  vintners,  brewers,  who  much  wins 
By  others  losing,  I  say  more  or  lesse 
y<i  hu  Aale  of  hujcap  Uquor  doe  professe. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

i^AIso,  a  swaggerer.] 

fBut  'tis  a  maxime  mortals  cannot  hinder, 

The  doughty  deeds  of  Wakeiields  huffe-cap  pinder 

Are  not  so  pleasant  as  the  faire  Aurora, 

When  Nimrod  rudely  plaid  on  his  bandora.         Jbid. 

tPret  lee  tell  me  true,  was  not  this  huff-cap  once  the 

Indian  eniperour,  and  at  another  time  did  not  he  call 

himself  Maximine  ? 

Clifford's  Notes  upon  Dryden,  1687. 

fHUFFER.     A  swaggerer. 

Welcome  mask-teazer,  peevish  gamster,  huffer; 
AU  fools,  but  politicians,  we  can  sutfer. 

Vertue  Betray'd,  1683. 

fHUFFRING.  Swaggering,  from  huf- 
fer ;  or  perhaps  a  misprint  for  huffing. 

And  all  belore  it  will  be  overborn. 

Before  its  blustring  bUsts  flie  to  the  shores 

With  inightie  hhffring,  puffing,  rambling  roares. 

rirgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 


HUFF-SNUFF.       A     fierce,    bullying 

Serson  ;    from  hvff  and    snvffy  both 
enoting  anger.     See  Snuff. 

Those  roaring  hectors,  free-booters,  despeiadf.i-?.  nM 
bullying  hvff-smiffs,  for  the  njost  p:irt  like  thf«<e  » boa 
Tacitus  stiles,  "  hospitibus  tantum  mctuendi." 

Ozell's  Rabelais,  vol.  iv,  Pref.,  w:- 

fHUFTY.  A  swagger.  Hence  huft^- 
tufty. 

Cut  tlieir  meat  after  an  Italian  fashion,  weare  thnr 
hat  and  feather  after  a  Germaine  hufty. 

Melton,  p  di. 
Master  Wyldgoose,  it  is  not  your  huftie  tuftxe  can 
make  mee  afraid  of  your  bigge  lookea. 

Breton's  Poste  Kith  a  Packet  of  Mad  Lrlten,  IKT. 

fHUGEOUSLY.  For  hugely;  very 
greatly.  A  favorite  word  in  the  17th 
cei^tury. 

Catch.  To  satisfte  you 

In  that  point,  we  will  sing  a  song  of  his. 

And.  Let's  ha't;  I  love  these  ballads  hugeousl^ 

Cartwright's  Ordinary.  1631. 

In  HUGGER-MUGGER.  In  secrecy, 
or  concealment.  For  the  various  de- 
rivations, see  Todd.  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  all  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  different  spellings 
are  founded  on  similar  mistakes; 
while  the  word  was  really  formed 
from  huff,  or  hugger,  by  a  common 
mode  of  burlesque  reduplication. 
Steevens  found  to  hugger,  for  to  lurk 
about.  The  phrase  in  hugger-mugger 
is  now  obsolete ;  the  word  is  used,  if 
at  all,  as  an  adjective,  as,  hugger- 
mugger  doings ;  or  an  adverb,  as,  it 
was  all  carried  on  hugger-mugger. 

And  we  have  dune  but  greenly 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him.  Haml.,  iv,  8. 

And  how  quaintly  he  died,  hke  a  politician,  in  Avwfr* 
mugger.  Revenger's  Trag.,  O.  PL,  iv,  Ste. 

See  also  0.  PI.,  viii,  48. 

One  word,  sir  QuintiUan,  in  hugger-mugger. 

SatiroMostix,  Orig.  of  Dr.,  lii,  1S3. 
For  most  that  most  things  knew. 
In  hugger-mugger  utter'd  what  they  durst. 

Mirror  for  Mmg.,  p.  457- 
So  these  perhaps  miglit  sometimes  have  some  nuti^s 
conversation  in  hugger  mugger. 

Cory  at,  Cntd.,  ii,  p.  251,  repr. 

In  old  books,  I  do  not  find  the  phrase 
in  anv  other  form  ;  but  the  common- 
ness  of  it  in  that  usage  strongly  proves 
the  rashness  of  some  editors  of  Shake- 
speare, who  thought  proper  to  change 
it. 

Ascham  writes  it  hudder-mother,  pro- 
bably from  some  assumed  notion  of 
its  etymology : 

It  lurkes  not  in  corners,  and  hudJer-mother. 

Toxophilus,  p.  19,  rcpr. 

[^Huggle-duggle  is  used  in  somewhat 
the  same  sense.] 
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tlO  the  tune  of  the  New-England  psalm,  huggle  dugglt, 
ho  ho  ho,  the  de\il  he  laught  aloud.         Mump  Songs. 

HI  GY,  or  HUGIE,  for  huge. 

Could  not  that  happy  hour 
Once,  once  have  hapt,  in  which  these  hugie  framei 
With  death  by  fall  might  have  opuretted  me. 

Ferrex  and  Forrex,  0.  PL,  i,  189. 
A  strong  turret,  compact  of  stone  and  rock, 
Hngy  without,  but  horrible  within. 

ToHcred  and  Gitm.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  21S. 
And  round  about  were  portraid  heere  and  there 
The  hugie  ho«ta,  Darius  and  his  power, 
His  kings,  princes,  his  peeres,  and  all  his  flower. 

Sackv.  JUirr.  Mag.,  p.  2M. 
Whcrewitli  they  threw  up  stones  o(  hugie  waigbts 
into  the  ayre.  Knollee,  Uist.  of  Turks,  p.  68*. 

Diyden  has  used  this  word.  See 
Todd. 
HUKE,  or  HUIK.  A  kind  of  mantle 
or  cloke  worn  in  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Huque,  French ;  huca,  low 
Latin.     See  Minshew. 

As  we  were  thus*  in  conference,  there  came  one  that 
seemed  to  be  a  messenger  in  a  rich  huke. 

Bacon's  New  Atalantis. 

Johnson  has  this  instance  ;  I  find  the 
word  also  in  the  Muses'  Recreation : 

Hf raids  with  hukes,  hearing  full  liie, 

Cr>'d  largesse,  largesse,  chevaliers  tres  hardy. 

Defiance  to  K.  Arthur,  /-c. 

But  it  is  more  correctly  given  in 
Percy's  Rehques,  where  the  former 
hne  runs. 

And  heraults  in  hewkes,  hooting  on  high. 

Vol.  iii,  p.  2(J. 

That  edition  is  said  to  be  composed 

of  the  best  readings  in  three  different 

copies. 

[Used  sometimes  as  a  verb,  to  cloak.] 

tAnd  yet  I  will  not  let  it  alone,  but  throw  some  light 
vaile  Ji  spotlesse  pretended  well-meaning  over  it,  to 
huke  and  mask  it  from  publicke  shame  and  obloquy. 

King's  Hal/e-prhnyicorth  of  ITit,  1613,  cfed. 
+Tlic  women  there  arc  no  tushion-nioii'^ers,  but  they 
kecpe  iu  tlteir  dcicrces  one  contiiiuall  habit,  as  the 
richer  sort  doe  weare  a  huicke,  which  is  a  robe  of  cluth 
or  sturte  plated,  and  the  upper  part  uf  it  is  rathered 
auil  ^uwetl  together  in  the  lorme  of  an  English  potlid, 
with  u  tasscU  on  the  tup,  and  so  put  upon  the  head, 
and  (he  garment  goes  «ver  her  ruffe  and  face  if  she 
pUase,  and  so  downe  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  man 
niMV  meet  liis  owne  wife,  and  perhnps  not  know  her 
from  another  woman.  Tagtor's  Workes,  163U. 

Mli'ke.  a  Dutch  attire,  co\  ering  the  head,  face,  and 
ul:  the  body.  JDunlon't  Ladies  Dictionary,  1694. 

Mlie  German  virgins,  when  they  prepared  to  give 
ntertiiig  to  their  betrothed,  and  so  to  proceed  to  the 
coiij  W'^iiX  ceremony,  put  on  a  streight  or  plain  garment 
stu-ii  a  one  as  thfy  in  some  places  call  a  huk,  and  ovet 
tiiiit  a  cloak  without  spot  or  stain,  bearing  a  garlan4 
\\  o\  t  u  of  vervain.  Ibid. 

HULK.     A  ship,  particularly  a  heavy 
one. 

Li^ht  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  Cawt  deep 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  ii,  S. 
As  wliL-n  the  mast  of  some  well-timber'd  kuUce 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outraj;eous  storme 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulke. 

Spens.  F.  Q..  V,  xi,  2». 

fHULL.     A  shell ;  a  cover. 

VoUiculi  vcl  retrimeutauvarum, Le  marc.  | 


The  hnlkcs,  hulles,  or  skinnes  of  grapes,  when  their 
moisture  IS  crushed  uud  pt r^sed  out.  SoM-'uclalor. 
Gluma,  Varro  ....  La  iiaillc  qui  couvrcle  ^Tuin.  The 
huike  or  hul  whenn  the  con>e  Ueth.  I(>id. 

fToHULL.     To  shell. 

Also  cucumber  scrd  chewed,  or  if  it  be  htilled  and 
beaten,  and  druuke  with  water,  it  helpeth  greatly 
against  thirst  eugendred  through  iicateof  th<>  stomach. 
JJarrouah't  Method  of  Ph;nlck,  \Cyl\. 
Against  the  wind. — Take  cumniin-sced,  and  steep 
tiMm  in  a  sack  >24  hours,  dry  them  by  the  tire,  huu 
hull  them,  then  take  fennel  sct-d  caiTawaj  -ii-ed.  and 
anuise  seed,  beat  all  these  t0);<  tlitir,  uud  take  every 
morning  half  a  sjioonful  in  brctn  or  beer  ruHtm;:. 

The  CounUss  of  Kent's  Choice  Muifuf.  1G70. 

To  HULL.  To  float,  by  the  eflVct  of 
the  waves  on  the  mere  hull,  or  body 
of  a  vessel. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  iics  \our  way. 
Vio.  No,  good  swabber,  I  am  to  hull  hci>  a  litiie 
longer.  Tic.-l/'h  A'.,  i.  5. 

Thus  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Towards  this  remedy.  Uen.  T///,  ii,  4. 

That  uli  these  mischiefs  hull  with  fl'ig'^injc  bail. 

^olte  Sol'ttr.r,  lOU. 

Tliese  are  things 
That  will  not  strike  their  topsails  to  a  foist. 
And  let  a  man  of  war,  an  arsosy. 
Hull,  and  cry  cockles.  B.  and  Ft.  Philaster,  \,  4. 

fHULL  CHEESE.  A  cunt  name  for  a 
sort  of  ale. 

Hull  cheese,  is  much  like  a  loalV  out  of  a  brewers 
basket,  it  is  composed  of  two  simples,  niHult  and 
water,  in  one  compound,  and  is  cousin  (rfiniane  to 
the  mightiest  ale  iu  Eng^land.    Taylor's  H'orkcs.  1630. 

HUM.  A  sort  of  strong  liquor.  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  it  was  a  mixture  of  ale 
or  beer,  and  spirits. 

Car-men 
Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch,  and  chimney  :)Wc('])ers 
To  their  tobacco,  and  strong  waters,  hum,  ' 
Meatli,  and  Obarni.         B.  Jons.  Ucril  is  a.i  .^.ss,  i,  1. 

Lord,  wliat  sliouUl  I  ail? 
What  a  cold  I  have  over  my  sioniach;  would  I'd 
some  hum.  B.  and  Ff.  U'lldgoose  Chase,  li,  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  oi  uines,  yet  tncre 
be  stills  and  limoecks  going,  8wettin<;  uut  a.iua  ^  itae 
and  strong  waters,  deriving  their  iiame!«  irom  cinna- 
mon, balm,  and  aniseed,  such  as  stomach- water, 
humia,  he. 

HegKuol's  iJrvnkarU,  p.  48,  cilfU  by  Giifurd. 

It  is  introduced  in  the  Beggar's 
Bush,  li,  1,  among  terms  of  the  cant 
language,  which,  probably,  was  its 
origin. 
HUM-GLASSES.  Small  glasses,  used 
particularly  for  drinking  hum,  as  now 
liqueur-glasses ;  which  proves  the  * 
strength  of  the  compound,  whatever 
it  was. 

They  say  that  Canary  saek  roust  dance  again 

To  the  iipothecary's,  and  be  sold 

For  physic  in  hum^lasses  and  thimbles. 

Shirley's  Wedding,  ii 

HUMBLE-BEE.  A  well-knowu  insect. 
Mr.  Todd  has  found  humblinge  m 
Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  hamming,  or 
rambhng,  from  which  the  word  may 
well   originate.      See   Bu.viblk-B££; 
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■where  the  strange  mistake  of  sup- 
posing it  to  have  no  sting  is  noticed. 
It  is  the  apis  lapidaria  of  Linnaeus; 
nnd  among  its  genuine  characters  is 
this:  ''sting  of  the  females  and  neu- 
ters pungent,  and  concealed  within 
the  abdomen.**  Donovan,  Insects, 
pi.  385.  Dr.  Shaw  thus  concludes 
his  account  of  the  apis  lapidaria  : 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  bees  of  this 
division  in  the  genus,  are  popularly  known  by  the 
title  o!  hvmble-heM,  nitd  some  authors  inconversant 
in  iiiiturnl  liistory,  liave  most  erroneously  imagined 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  above  name,  to  be  desti- 
tute of  a  sling.  Naturalist**  Misc.,  plate  454. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  elucidation, 
and  the  reference  to  Chaucer,  that 
this  article  is  here  introduced. 

HUMBLESSE,  for  humbleness.  Fre- 
quently used  by  Spenser,  who  had  it 
from  Chaucer. 

tHUMMING.  Strong,  applied  to  malt- 
liquors. 

Bui  if  you  chuse  a  little  drink, 
A  glass  of  wine  or  humming  beer, 
The  heart  and  spirit  for  to  cheer. 
Baulk  not  the  cause,  but  venture  in, 
To  tHke  a  glass  ere  you  be^rin.    Foot  iZofttx.lTSS. 
I,  in  riiurn,  present  you  w ith  what  is  commonly 
called  tlic  compliments  of  the  season,  t.  e.,  That  it 
may  be  your  good,  luck  to  have  good  husbands,  good 
wives.  laithfuT servants,  good  masters  and  mistresses; 
and  every  one  of  you  gooid  plenty  of  the  roast  beef  of 
Old  England,  good  plumb  puddings,  good  AumiRiji^ 
strong  beer,  good  fires,  and  good  company  to  sit  by 
them;    nnd  a  thousand   other   valuaole   blessings, 
besides  kickshaws,  &c.,  during  all  this  merry  season 
of  cold  weather.  Poor  Bobtn^  17*4. 

fHUMMUMS.  An  eastern  name  for 
sweating-baths. 

The  hummums  (or  sweatin^lacei)  are  many,  resplen- 
dent in  the  azure  pargetting  and  tyliuK  wherewith 
ihey  !ire  ceruleated.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

They  were  introduced  into  England 
soon  after  this  date,  and  are  mentioned 
not  un frequently  in  the  writers  of  the 
17th  cent.  There  were  hummums 
of  this  description  in  Covent-garden, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
hotels  which  retain  the  name. 

Av,  and  thee  and  I,  if  we  do  not  reform.  Sax,  I'm 

affraid  shall  sweat  in  those  everlasting  hummwms  with 

him.  Mount/ort.  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 

Q.  What's  your  place  of  worship  ? 

J.  The  hummums. 

Q.  And  what's  your  devotion  tliere? 

A.  To  sweat  for*  the  relicts  of  an  old  clap,  and  cop  for 

the  sake  of  complexion.     The  Beaus  Catechism,  1708. 

HUMOUR.  The  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  this  word,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  was  exces- 
sive ;  what  are  properly  called  the 
manners,  in  real  or  fictitious  character, 
being  then  denominated  the  humours. 


But  it  was  applied  on  all  occasioDs, 
with  little  either  of  judgment  or  wit; 
every  coxcomb  had  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  every  particularity  whicli  he  could 
affect  was  termed  his  humour,  Shake- 
speare has  abundantly  ridiculed  it  id 
the  foolish  character  of  Nym  ;  and 
Jonson  has  given  it  a  serious  attack 
in  the  induction  to  his  play  of  Everr 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  the  Terr 
title  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  Even 
Man  in  his  Humour,  bears  witness  to 
the  popularity  of  the  term.  JonsnD 
says  that  he  introduces  the  subject 

To  give  these  ignorant,  u  ell-spoken  dnys 
Some  taste  of  tueir  abuse  ot  tiiis  uoid  humour. 

This,  it  is  answered,  cannot  but  be 
acceptable. 

Chiefly  to  such  as  have  the  happiness 
Daily  to  see  how  the  iKwr  inuoctnt  umd 
Is  rack'd  and  tortur'd. 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  long  and  serioai 
definition  of  the  word,  which,  with  a 
good  deal  of  logical  affectation,  be 
rightly  deduces  from  the  original 
sense,  moisture.  To  understand  this 
definition,  we  must  go  back  to  tbe 
conjectural  and  fanciful  philosophy 
that  prevailed  when  the  senses  of 
many  of  our  words  were  fixed.  Tbe 
disposition  of  every  man  was  supposed 
to  arise  from  four  principal  humoun, 
or  fluids,  in  his  body ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  which  was  prevalent  iu 
any  one,  might  be  called  his  particular 
humour.  Blood,  phlegm,  choler,  and 
melancholy,  were  the  four  humours; 
the  two  latter  heing  not  so  properly 
different  fluids,  as  one  fluid,  bile,  in 
two  difi'erent  states;  common  hile, 
XoAi),  choler,  and  black  bile,  ucAay- 
ypXia.  From  these  fluids  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  the  four  principal  tem- 
peraments, or  mental  humour^ ;  the 
sanguine,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and 
melancholic :  the  fluids  themselves 
being  more  remotely  referred  to  the 
four  elements.  Their  connection  is 
thus  stated  by  Howell : 

And  it  must  be  so  while  the  Starrs  poure  different 
influxes  upon  us,  but  especially  while  the  ku;non 


within  ns  have  a  symboluation  with  tbe /l>Mr  elnn'-nU, 
who  ore  in  restlesse  conflict  among  themseLrs  «bo 
shall  have  the  mastery,  as  the  humors  do  in  us  lor  t 
predominancy.  Parish  of  BeasU.p.  80. 

See  Elements. 

This  doctrine  was  that  of  the  schools, 
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derived  from  the  Greek  physicians. 
Having  gravely  settled  the  use  of  the 
term,  which  in  the  introduction  to  a 
comedy  is  curious  enough,  Jonson 
proceeds  to  the  abuse  of  it : 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearin;;  a  py*d  feather, 
The  cable  hnt>bana,  or  the  three-pU'd  ruff, 
A  yard  rf  shoe-tye,  or  the  Switzfra  knot 
Oil  his  French  j^arters,  should  affect  a  humour^ 
0,  >t  is  more  than  most  ridiculous ! 

Er  ry  J/,  out  of  his  H.,  Ind. 

To  which  is  replied: 

He  speaks  pure  truth ;  now,  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain, 
It  is  his  huiHour. 

Shakespeare's  attack  upon  it  is  made 
in  a  plea^anter  way,  and  so  much  the 
more  effect ual,  as,  in  sucli  cases,  the 
Horatian  maxim  is  most  true,  that 
ridicule  is  better  than  reproof.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 

And  this  is  true :  I  like  not  the  humour  of  lying ;  he 
hath  wrons'd  me  in  bome  hmnours:  I  should  have 
borne  the  kuHutur'd  letter  to  her ;  but  I  have  a  sword, 
and  it  shall  bite  npon  my  necessity.  He  loves  your 
wife,  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  Sec.— Adieu,  I 
love  not  the  kumour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's 
the  huwumr  of  it. 

On  which  curious  harangue,  the  page 
exclaims, 

The  humoHr  of  it !  here  a  fellow  frijghts  humour  out 
of  its  wits.  Merry  W.  IT.,  ii,  1. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  here  the  key  to 
his  strange  character  of  Nym,  which 
was  evidently  meant  to  exemplify  the 
absurd  abuse  of  that  word.  Nym 
also  affects  sententious  brevity  of 
speech,  which  was  another  prevalent 
folly,  and  is  attributed  to  him  in 
Hen.  V,  iii,  2.  Without  these  parti- 
cular objects,  the  character  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  too  absurd.  Pistol 
also  should  be  considered  not  as  a 
mere  imaginary  character,  but  as  a 
fellow  whose  head  is  crammed  with 
fragments  of  plays,  and  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  vehicle  for  his  ridicule 
of  many  absurd  and  bombastic  pas- 
sages in  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Jonson  has  also  a  jocular  attack  upon 
humour  : 

Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  can  be  anirry  as  well 
as  another,  sir.  Cash.  Thv  rheum.  Cob?  thy  humour, 
thy  humour;  thou  mistak^st.  Coi.  Humour.'  mack, 
I  think  it  be  so  indeed ;  what  is  that  kumour  ?  some 
rare  thing,  I  warrant.  Caah.  Marry,  I'll  tell  thee, 
Cob ;  it  is  a  gentlemanlike  monster,  bred  in  the  special 
gallantry  otour  time,  bv  affectation,  and  fed  by  folly. 
CiAi.  How !  must  it  be  fed  ?  Caah.  O,  aye.  humour  if 
nothing  if  it  be  not  fed.  Didst  thou  never  hear  of 
that?  It  is  a  common  phrase. /crrJ  my  humour.' 

Ecfry  Mau  in  hia  H.,  iii,  4. 

This  is  comic ;  except  that  Cob's  mis- 


take of  rheum,  for  humour,  is  out  of 
all  probability ;  it  is  far  beyond  the 
learning  of  Cob*s  station  or  character, 
to  know  that  either  rheum  or  humour 
meant  moisture,  and  consequently  to 
confound  them ;  the  verv  blunder 
supposes  too  much  knowledp;e.  In 
noticing  the  phrase,  y<f^£?  my  humour, 
Jonson  meant  also  to  ridicule  the  in- 
consistency it  conveyed  o^  feeding  a 
tnoisture.  That  the  term  humours 
was  substituted  for  that  of  manners, 
he  also  notices : 

No  clime  bree<ls  better  matter  for  your  whore, 
Bawd,  squire.  imiXMtur,  mnuy  pers()U3  more. 
Whose  manners,  now  call'd  humours,  feed  thf  stage. 

Frafoffue  to  the  Alchemist. 

HUMOROUS.     Moist,  humid. 

Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  amou;;  those  trees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night. 

Uom.audJul.,  ii,  1. 

Other  writers  use  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  Niccols,  in  Winter's 
Nights : 

The  humorous  night  was  waxed  old,  still  silence 
hush'd  each  thing.  Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  558. 

Chapman,  in  his  Homer,  B.  ii,  and 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  apply  this 
epithet  to  night.  Drayton  also  to 
fogs: 

The  humorous  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  light. 

Baron's  Wars,  B.  i,  St.  47. 

Humorous  was  also  used  for  capri- 
cious, as  humoursome  now  is ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  use  ef  humour,  above 
noticed : 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

2  Hen.  IF,  {r,  i. 
The  duke  is  humorous,  what  he  is  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Jayou  L  it,i,  9. 

Thus  the  Humorous  Lieutenant  of 
Beamont  and  Fletcher,  who  gives  a 
name  to  one  of  their  plays,  is  capri- 
cious and  self-willed,  not  droll.  See 
Pye's  Sketches,  p.  88. 

You  know  that  women  oft'  are  humorous. 

Suaniah  Trag.,  0.  PI,  iii,  137. 
Love's  service  is  much  like  our  humorous  lords. 

All  Fuols,  O.  PI.,  iv,  12a 

HUMPHUEY,     DUKE.      See     Duke 

Humphrey. 
t^o  HUNCH.     To   give  a  punch;  to 

shove. 

C.  I  have  much  adoe  to  hold  myselfe,  but  that  I 
must  needes  stroke  thy  head:  come  thou  hitlier, 
Syrus.  I  will  doe  the  some  ^^ood  turuc  for  this  thou 
hast  done  without  any  hunching. 

Terence  in  BngUsk,  16  U. 
He  had  you  with  a  beck,  a  snort,  nay,  o'  mv  coo- 
science  thouwou'ditt  not  give  him  time  to  spealc.  hue 
huach'd  him  on  the  side  like  a  full  acorn'd  tioar, 
cry'd  Oh !  and  ntounted.  Lee,  Princess  of  Cleee,  IttSV. 
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As  when  lie  driukes  out  all  the  totaJl  summe, 
Gave  it  tlie  tlile  of  Bupenifiinilluin ; 
And  \(lien  he  qiuiffin^  doth  his  eiitrailes  wash, 
Tib  call'd  a  hunch,  a  thrust,  a  whitfe,  a  flasli ; 
And  wheu  caruusiiis;  nialvcs  his  wits  to  faile, 
Tliev  say  he  haih  a  rattle  at  his  taile. 

Taylor't  Workes,  1630. 

HUNGARIAN.  A  caut  term,  probably 
formed  in  double  allusion  to  the  free- 
booters of  Hungary,  that  once  in- 
fested the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  word  hungry. 

Away,  I  have  knights  and  colonels  at  my  house,  and 
must  tf  nd  the  hungariatts. 

Merry  Det.  of£dm.,  0.  PI.,  v,  267. 

This  is  said  by  an  innkeeper,  who 
probably  was  meant  to  speak  of 
hungry  guests.  Afterwards  he  gives 
it  us  in  the  other  sense  : 

Come,  ye  Hutigariem  piichers,  [tor  filchers]  we  are 
once  more  come  under  the  lona  tomda  of  the  forest. 

Ibid.,  p.  285. 
The  middle  aile  [of  St  Paul's]  is  much  frequented  at 
noon  with  a  com^iany  of  hungariatts,  not  walking  so 
much  tor  recreation  na  need. 

Luiiton't  London,  Uarl.  Mac,  ix.  314. 

Hungarian  is  the  reading  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  where  the 
original  quarto  has  Gongarian,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i,  3.  The  latter 
is  thought  to  be  the  right  reading. 

See  GONGAKIAN. 

tTo  HUNGER.     To  starve. 

At  last  the  prince  to  Zeland  came  hymselfe 
To  hunger  Middlchurgh,  or  make  it  yeeld. 

Gascoigtu's  Works,  1587. 

tHUNGERBANED.  Bitten  with  hun- 
ger,  starved. 

Wherehy  it  cometh  to  passe  that  the  people  depart 
out  of  church  full  of  niusicke  and  hnrmonie,  but  yet 
hungcibantd  and  fasting,  as  touching  heavenly  foode 
and  doctrine. 

Norlhbrooke,  Treatise  against  Dicing,  1577. 

fHUNGER-BlTTEN.     Starved. 

Here  also  be  t\tu  vcrie  notorious  nvers,  Oxus  and 
Maxera,  which  the  t  ijfj  es.  when  they  bee  hunger-bitten, 
swim  over  sonietinies,  and  at  unwures  do  much  mis- 
chief in  the  ]mri«  bordennj;  upon  them. 

JiiimiitHus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
And  this  fooil  faiUng,  they  u  crt-  forc'd  to  eat 
The  crums  an  i  sciups  of  refuse  bread  and  meat, 
And  uitli  their  hands  to  break  (all  hungerbit) 
The  sacred  f<;od.  tor  other  ixnc  more  tit. 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1633. 

tHUNGEHLlN.  A  sort  of  short  furred 
robe,  so  named  from  having  been 
derived  from  Hun«:nry. 

A  letter  or  epistle,  should  bo  »lturt-coated,  and  closely 
Cduclid :  a  hungerlin  becomes  a  letter  more  hausoinly 
then  a  gonn.  UvvceU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

fHUNKS.  A  term  of  contempt,  ap- 
plied especially  to  a  miser. 

1,  I  \<\\\  peace  it,  if  1  catrh  the  hintkes. 

Historie  uj  Albino  aiul  Bettama,  1638. 

To  IIUN  r  COUNTER.  To  hunt  the 
Mrong  \va\,  to  trace  the  scent  back- 
wards. 


When  the  hounds  or  beagles  humi  it  by  the  keei,  vc 
•My  thty  hunt  counter.        Gentl.  Recr..  8vo  ed..  p.  It 

To  hunt  by  the  heel  nwx^t  be  to  go 
towards  the  heel  instead  of  the  toe  ot 
the  game,  i.  e.,  backwards.  "  To 
hunt  counter,  retr6  legere  vestigia." 
Cofes'  Lat.  Diet, 

You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare 
0*  me,  t'  hunt  counter  thu«.  and  make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jon*.  Tale  of  a  Tmk.  li.  6 

A  hound  thnt  runs  counter,  and  yet  drmws  dry  VnA 

well.  Com.  of  Err.,  ir,  I. 

This  is  contradictory,  ns  to  hunting, 
for  to  draw  dry  foot^  is  to  pursue 
rightly  in  one  way  \  to  hunt  counter, 
is  to  go  the  wrong  way ;  but  it  is  a 
quibble  upon  a  bailiff,  as  hunting  for 
the  Counter  f  or  Compter  prison. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Dniiish  dof^.  Uawd.,\\\  i. 
And  truhe,  answered  Eupltueft,  you  are  worse  nude 
for  a  hound  than  a  hunter,  fur '  yuu  mar  your  srat 
with  carren.  before  you  start  your  game,  wiiicb 
maketh  you  hunt  often  counter.     'Euph.  Engl..  A  a  L 

It  seems  to  be  an  error  to  join  the 
two  words  into  one,  as  if  to  make  a 
name,  in  this  passage : 

You  hunt-counter,  hence !  avaunt ! 

Falstaff  means  rather  to  tell  the  man 
that  he  is  on  a  wrong  scent :  **  Yoa 
are  hunting  counter;**  that  is,  the 
wrong  way.  In  the  old  quartos  the 
words  are  disjoined  accordingly  : 

You  hunt  counter,  hence  1  avaunt ! 

2  Urn.  ir,  i,i. 

We  see,  by  the  passage  in  Hamlet, 
that  hunting  counter  was  used  with 
latitude  for  taking  a  false  trail,  and 
not  strictly  confined  to  going  the 
wrong  way. 
A  HUNT'S-UP.  A  noise  made  to  rouse 
a  person  in  a  morning ;  originally  a 
tune  played  to  wake  the  sportsmen, 
and  call  them  together,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  The  hunt  is  up  f  which 
was  the  subject  of  hunting  ballads 
also. 

In  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesy 
it  is  said,  that  one  Gray  grew  into 
good  estimation  with  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  ''for 
making  certaine  merry  ballade.s 
whereof  one  chiefly  was,  the  hunte  is 
up,  the  hunte  is  up,**  D  2,  b. 
Such  ballads  are  still  extant.  Mr. 
Douce  gives  one,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  original.  Ill^str,  of  Sh.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  192.  Another  's  very  short,  but 
not  very  moral  : 
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The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  U  up. 

And  now  it  is  almost  day ; 
And  he  that's  »-bod  with  another  man's  wife, 

It's  time  to  get  liim  away.  Acad,  of  Compl, 

In  a  third,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
it  is  spiritualised.  The  expression 
WAS  common. 

Since  aria  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  huHt^-uv  to  the  d^. 

Mom.  and  Jul.,  in,  6. 
I  love  no  chamber-mosick ;  but  a  drum 
To  give  me  kunh-up.     Fuur  Prtnticet,  0.  PI.,  vi,  472. 
Rowland,  for  shaDte.  aH  uke  thy  drowsy  mu«e, 
Time  plays  the  hunl*i-up  to  thy  sleepy  head. 

Jhrayt.  EcL,  iii,  p.  1392. 
No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  iinive, 
At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  <  leasunt  spring, 
But  hutUi'iip  to  the  morn  the  feather'd  sylvuiis  sing. 

I>rai/t.  Pol.,  xiii,  p.  914. 

fA  HUNTER'S  MASS.  A  short  mass, 
said  in  great  haste,  for  hunters  who 
were  eager  to  start  for  the  chase ; 
hence  used  as  a  phrase  for  any  hurried 
proceeding. 

A  frier  tliat  was  vesting  himselfe  to  masse,  a  gentle- 
man pray'd  him  tu  say  a  hunter't  tnasm  (metining  a 
briefe  masse) ;  with  that  the  frier  tooke  his  missull  and 
turn'd  it  all  over  leafe  by  leafe,  continuing  so  doing  a 
good  while,  which  the  gentleman  thinking  long,  nt 
UBt  said  unto  him,  I  pray  you.  father,  dispatch; 
methinkes  you  are  very  long  a  rcgistring  your  missal  V 
Why,  sir,  answered  the  trier,  you  lifspake  u  hunten' 
Huusr,  and  in  sooth  I  can  iinde  no  such  masse  in  all 
my  boi)k<;.  CopUv*s  Witi,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

And  tins  farre  only  i  touch,  that,  when  the  conjured 
spirit  appeares,  wliich  will  not  be  while  after  many 
circumstinces,  long  prayers,  and  much  muttering  and 
murniurings  of  the  conjurers,  hke  a  papist  pricste 
despatching  a  hunltitig  vutsse — how  soone.  I  say,  he 
appeares.  A'.  James's  Lemonology. 

tHUN T-SPEAR.     A  hunting  spear. 

Sister,  sec.  see  Ascanius  in  his  pomp. 
Bearing  his  hunt-spear  bravely  m  his  hand. 

Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,  1594. 

HURDEN.  Made  of  tow,  or  such  coarse 
materials. 

\Vliat  from  the  hurden  smock,  with  lockram  upper 
bodies,  and  hempeh  sheets,  to  wear  and  sleep  in 
holland.  R.  Brome's  New  Acad.,  iii,  p.  47. 

tTnt-n  hee  [king  Charles]  returning  to  his  chamber, 
sitting  down  by  the  tier  vide,  we  pnlled  of  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  washed  hi.«  fret,  which  were  must 
sadly  'zalled.  and  then  pulled  of  likewaies  his  appurell 
and  shirt,  which  was  oi  hurden  cloUi,  and  put  him  one 
of  Mr.  Iluddleston's,  and  other  apparell  of  ours. 

Account  of  K.  Charles's  escape  from  Worcester, 
tFor  she's  as  good  a  toothless  dame, 

.\s  raumbleth  on  brown  bread ; 
Where  thou  shalt  lie  in  harden  sheets, 
Upon  a  trcsh  straw  bed. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd, 

HURDS.     Another  name  for  tow. 

Now  that  port  [of  the  flax]  which  is  utmost,  and  next 
to  the  pill  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurds, 

Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
tfor  I  have  barde  olde  huuswyves  save,  that  bettor  is 
Marche hHrdcs.than  Apryll flaxe.  the  reason  appereth. 

FitzherberVs  Husbandry. 

fTo  HURKLE.     To  shrug.. 

Another  sadly  fixing  his  cies  on  the  ground,  and 
hvrckiiHQ  with  his  head  to  his  sliolders,  fooiislily 
imagind,  that  Atlas  being  faint,  and  ueary  of  his 
burthen,  would  shortly  let  the  heavens  fall  upon  hia 
Uead.  and  break  his  craz. 

Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639.  ] 


fHURLEBAT.  A  weapon,  apparently 
a  sort  of  dart  or  javelin. 

Aclis,  aclidis,  a  kynde  of  weapon,  used  in  olde  tyme, 
as  it  wer  an  hurUbalte.  Eliotes  Dictiouarie,  1559. 
UurUhats  having  pikes  of  vron  in  the  end,  aclides. 

Withals*  Dictionarie,  cd.  1608,  p.  317. 
Laying  about  him  as  if  they  had  beene  fighting  at 
hurlebats.  Holland's  Atnmianus  Marcel.,  1609. 

HURLEWIND.  Whirlwind;  possibly 
the  original  word. 

And  as  oft-times  upon  some  fearful!  clap 

Of  thunder,  straight  a  hurletcind  doth  arise 
And  lift  the  waves  aloft,  from  Thetys*  lap 
Ev'n  iu  a  moment  up  into  the  skyes. 

Harringt.  .4rioft.,  xlv,  69. 
Like  scatter'd  down  by  howling  Eurus  blown. 
By  rapid  hurlwinds  from  his  mansion  thrown. 

Sandys,  cited  by  Todd. 

HURLY.  A  noise,  or  tumult ;  from 
Hurler,  French  ;  also  hurlu-burlu. 

That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes. 

2  Hen.  IV,  iii.  1. 
Merhinks  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot.         Johi,  iii,  4. 

Hurlu-burlu,  which  is  not  in  the  com- 
mon French  dictionaries,  is  in  the 
latest  editions  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy,  both  as  substantive  and 
adjective.     Explained  "6tourdi." 

tBy  happe  if  in  this  hurly  burle  with  prince  or  kin>; 
he  met.  A.  Hall's  Homer,  p.  18,  laijl. 

+A  hurly  burly  went  through  the  house,  and  one  coines 
and  whispers  the  lady  with  the  iicwes. 

Armin,  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1608. 
+Well,  they  fall  out,  they  go  together  by  the  cores,  and 
sucli  a  hurly  burly  is  in  the  roome.  that  passes.    Ibid. 

To  HU RRE.  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a 
dog. 

R  IS  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound. 

B.  Jons.  Enc,L  Gr. 

HURRICANO.  Used  for  a  water-spout. 
Ouraffan,  French. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout 
Wliich  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call. 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  tlie  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  ^ephuu-'s  ear 
In  his  descent.  Tr.  /•  Cr.,  v,  3. 

You  cataracts,  and  hurricanos,  snout 
Till  you  haive  drench'd  (»ur  ntccples  Lear,  iii,  2. 

And  down  the  show'r  impetuously  doth  full. 
As  that  which  men  the  hurricano  call. 

Drayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  494. 

Menage    says    that    ouragan    is    an 
Indian  word. 

I  find  it  written  Jierocane  in  one  pas- 
sage : 

Such  as  would  have  made  their  party  good  against  all 
assailants,  had  they  not  been  dispersed  and  weakened 
by  violent  tempests;  besides  the  unexpected  herucane, 
which  dashed  all  the  endeavours  of  the  best  pilots. 

Lady  Aliuiony,  iv.  1. 

fHURRY- WHORE.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  a  common  prostitute. 

And  I  doe  wish  with  all  my  heart,  that  the  superfluooi 
number  of  all  our  hyreling  liackney  carryknnvcs,  and 
hurry-trhores,  with  their  makers  and  maintiiiners, 
were  there,  where  they  might  never  want  continnall 
imployment.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

HURST.  A  wood.  Saxon  and  low 
Latin.  It  occurs  in  many  names  of- 
places,  either  singly  or  in  composition. 
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implying  that  the  situation  was  once 
woody ;  as  Hurst  in  Berks,  Glouces- 
tershire, Kent,  Lincoln,  Sussex,  &c. 
Also  Hawkhurst,  Speldhurst,  Wad- 
hurst,  Penshurst,  Crowhurst,  and 
many  other  similar  names. 

From  each  rising  hurst 
Where  many  a  goodly  oak  h:id  carefully  been  nurst. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  ii,  p.  689. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  etymo- 
logy, which,  however,  seems  unneces- 
sary, see  Todd's  Johnson. 
To  HURTLE,  v.  n.     To  clash  together. 
Heurter,  French.    Gray  has  used  it. 

In  which  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Js  you  like  it.  It,  8. 
To;;eihcr  hurtled  both  their  steeds,  and  brake 
Each  other's  neck.  Fairf.  Tas$o,  ri,  41. 

To  make  a  sound  like  clashing : 

The  noise  of  buttle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

Jul.  (ku.,  ii,  S. 

To  skirmish : 

Now  hurtling  round,  .idvantage  for  to  take. 

i&««.  F.  q.,  IV.  iv,  W. 

Also  actively,  to  hranaish  : 

His  harmfull  club  he  gan  to  kurtU  hye. 

IHd.,  II,  Tii,  42. 

tHURTLE,  «.    A  pimple? 

upon  whose  palmes  such  warts  and  kurtelU  rise, 
As  may  in  poulder  grate  a  nutmegge  thick. 

Silkacormes  and  their  ^ies^  1599. 

HUSBAND,  for  husbandman,  farmer. 

For  husband's  life  is  labourous  and  hard. 

Spens.  Moth.  Hubb.  TaU,  366. 
That  feeds  the  husband's  neat  each  winter's  day.] 

Browne,  Brit,  Past.,  I,  3,  p.  61. 

Johnson  ha.^  cited  it  from  Dryden 
also,  with  whom  many  words  lingered 
that  are  since  obsolete. 
RUSHER,  or  HUISHER.  An  usher, 
or  gentleman  usher.  Huissier, 
French. 

A  gentle  hvsher,  Vanitie  by  name, 

Made  rowme,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare. 

Spens,  F.  Q.,  I,  ir,  IS. 
But  more  for  care  of  the  security, 
My  huisher  hath  her  now  in  his  grave  charge. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  of  a  Tub,  iv,  «. 

And  throughout  that  play. 
fHUSHTNESS.     Silence. 

A  geneniU  hushtnesse  hath  the  world  possest, 
And  all  the  tower  surpriz'd  with  golden  dreamet, 
Alone  king  Jupiter  abandons  rest, 
Still  wishing  for  Apolloes  golden  bcames. 

Heywood's  Troia  Britantea,  1609. 

fTo  HUSK.     To  cover  with  a  husk. 

Like  Jupiter  huskt  in  a  female  skin. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellama,  1688. 

troHUZZ.     To  hum. 

Murniure.  A  murmuring :  a  mumbling  in  the  mouth : 
a  muttering:  an  humming  or  huzzing  noise. 

Nomenclator. 

HYCKE-SCORNER.  The  title  of  an 
old  morality,  or  nllegorical  drama, 
printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  and 


reprinted  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  th« 
English  Drama,  vol.  i,  p.  69.    Hych- 
scorner  is   there   represented  "as  i 
libertine  returned   from  travel,  who    i 
agreeably  to  his  name,  scoffs  at  r-  I 
ligion . ' '  Percy  Anc.  BcUlads,  i,  p.  1 32.   | 
But   whether   the   term    were   taken   ; 
from  the  drama,  or  the  name  of  the 
play  from  a  term  already  current,  we 
find  it  used  as  a  general  name . 

Zcno  beeyng  outright  ul  together  a  stoiqoe,  used  t« 
call  Socrates  the  scoffer  or  the  Hiekescomtr  of  tk 
dtee  of  Athens.      Ud^JPt  Apopktk.  of  JSrmsmu,  ISM, 

Preface,  ng:n.  xxr,  b. 
f  Sophistrie  dooeth  no  helpe,  use,  ne  serriee  to  daB|i 
in  pubUoue  affiiires  or  bearing  offices  in  a  ctmmM 
weaie,wniche  puhlique  offices  who  so  is  a  suiter  tc 
hare,  it  behoveth  the  same  not  to  plaie  Hicke  si9r9ir 
with  insolubles  and  with  idle  knackes  of  soolitstks- 
dons,  but  rather  to  finune  and  fadon  himseu  to  ik 
maners  and  condieions  of  menne,  and  to  bee  of  sode 
sort  as  other  men  be.  7W. 

I  find  hick  used  for  a  man,  in  ciiDt 
language,  in  an  old  song : 

That  not  one  kick  spares. 

And  again  : 

That  can  bulk  any  kick. 

Aead.  o/Compl.,  ed.  171S.  p.  »L 

A  HYEN.     Used  by  Shakespeare  only, 
I  believe,  for  hyena. 

I  will  laugh  like  a  kyen,  and  that  when  thou  art 
disposed  to  sleep.  As  jfou  Hire  it,  it,  L— ^  s. 

HYREN,  for  hiren.     Sylvester  uses  it 
to  signify  a  seducing  woman. 

Of  charming  sin  the  deep-inchaunting  syrens. 
The  snares  of  virtue,  valour-softcnine  kyrens. 

Du  B.,  Week  li.  Day  2,  part  I 

See  Hiren. 


I&  J. 

I  was  coniToulv  said  and  written,  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare,  for  aye; 
which  afforded  great  scope  and  tempta- 
tion for  punning,  as  may  be  seen  ia 
the  following  passages : 

But  what  said  shef  did  she  nod?    Sp.  I.    Pro.  Xod 
/.'  why  that's  noddy,  kc.  Two  Gent,  Ver.,  i,  L 

And  at  these  people  with  their  F*  and  No's. 

Fansk.  Lms.,  ir,  U. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  sajr  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel  I  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  deatli-darting  eye  of  cockatace. 
/am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  /.,  Rom.  /■  JnL,  vi,  i. 

This  is  very  lamentable,  in  a  passage 
that  should  rather  have  been  pa- 
thetic. In  the  same  strain  Drayton 
has  a  whole  sonnet,  which  carries  the 
absurdity  still  further ;  it  is,  however, 
curious : 

Nothing  but  Xo  and  /,  and  /and  No, 
How  falls  it  out  so  strangely  yon  reply  t 

I  tell  Tou,  fair.  I'll  not  be  answer'd  so 
With  this  affirming  No,  denying  /. 
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I  iwy,  I  love ;  you  sliglilly  answer,  I: 

I  sa V,  vou  lu\  e ;  you  pcole  me  out  a  No : 
I  »ay,  1  die ;  you  echo  me  with  I: 

Save  me,  I  cry ;  you  sigh  me  out  a  No. 
Mutt  woe  and  1  have  nought  but  No  and  I? 

No  I  am  J,  it  1  no  more  can  have ; 
ilnswer  no  more,  with  silence  make  reply, 

And  let  me  take  myself  what  I  do  crave : 
Let  No  and  /,  with  I  iind  you  be  so ; 
Then  answer  Nu  and  /,  aitd  /  and  No.  Idta  5. 

Line  the  tenth  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  fourth  cited  from  Shakespeare. 

As  when  the  disagreeing  commons  throw 
About  their  house  tlieii*  clamorous  I  or  No. 

Htrriek,  p.  8«0. 

in  the  modern  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, /  is  generally  changed  to  aye; 
but  in  Whalley's  fien  Jonson  the 
single  vowel  is  retained,  which  the 
reader  should  recollect,  or  he  will 
sometimes  take  it  for  the  pronoun. 
I^  the  pronoun,  was  sometimes  re- 
peated in  colloquial  use,  as  the  French 
subjoin  moi :  Je  naime  pas  cela,  moi; 
"  I  like  not  such  a  thing,  I.''  Some 
instances  of  it  occur  in  Shakespeare, 
and  many  other  writers. 

I'll  drink  no  more  tlmn  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 

fleasure,  /.  2  Hen.  /F,  ii,  4. 

wiU  not  budge  fur  no  luiin's  pleasure,  /. 

Rom.  4'  Jul.,  iii,  1. 
Yoii  light  is  nut  diiy-li;:]it,  I  know  it,  /.  Ibid. 

Ironically : 

I  am  an  ass,  /.'  and  yet  I  kept  the  stage  in  master 
Tarleton's  lime.  Itiduct.  to  B.  Jon*.  Bartk.  Fair. 

1  am  none  ol  those  common  pedants,  /, 
That  cannot  speak  without  propterea  quod. 

iK./tc«rrf/AO.  Pl.,ii,342. 
For  my  disport  I  rode  un  hunting,  /. 

Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  53. 

I  perse,  as  A  per  se,  &c.  ;  1  by  itself: 

If  then  your  /agreement  want, 

1  to  your  /  must  answer  No. 
Tlierefore  leuve  off  your  spelling  plea, 

Aud  let  uiy  /  be  I  perse.  1fit*a  Interp.,  p.  116. 

^JABISH.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for^WuA. 

*  To  discourse  him  seriously  is  to  read  the  ethics  to  a 
monkey,  or  niuke  an  orutiou  to  Caligula's  horse, 
whence  you  can  only  expect  a  wee-hee  or  jabuk 
spurn.  Twelce  Ingemvus  Characters,  1686. 

JACK,  s.  A  horseman's  defensive  upper 
garment,  quilted  and  covered  with 
strong  leather.  It  is  usually  inter- 
preted a  coat  of  mail,  but  some  of  the 
following  quotations  seem  to  prove 
otherwise.  A  kind  of  pitcher  made 
of  leather  was  similarly  called  a  6/ac^ 
jack,  even  in  my  memory. 

I  have  half  a  score  iadet  that  draw  mr  beer  carts; 
and  every  jade  shall  bear  a  knave,  ana  every  knave 
shall  wear  u^'acit.  und  every^arii-  shall  have  u  skull, 
and  every  skuU  shall  shew  a  spear,  and  every  tpcar 
shall  kUl  u  foe  at  Fickct  Field. 

First  F.  of  Sir  J.  Uldc,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  297. 
The  bill-men  come  to  blows,  that,  by  their  cruel 

thwacks, 
The  ground  lay  strew 'd  with  male  and  shreds  of 

UXicr'H  jacks.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xxii,  p.  1062. 

Their  armour  [in  England]  is  not  unlike  untu  that 


w  liich  in  other  countries  tliey  use,  as  corslets,  Al- 
maine  rivets,  shins  ot  male,  jacket  quilted,  and 
covered  over  with  leaiher.  fustian,  or  canvas,  orer 
thick  plates  of  yrou  that  are  sowed  to  the  same. 

Euph.  Enpl.,  F  f  2,  b. 
Their  horsemen  are  with  jacks  for  most  part  clad. 

Harr.  Jriost.,  x,  78. 

The  following,  however,  is  an  instance 
of  jack  used  for  a  coat  of  mail : 

Nor  lay  aside  their  iari'^  of  gvmold  mail. 

EJw.  lit,  i,  2,  in  CaocWsFrolus. 

Unless  the  original  copy  haa  ** jacks, 
or  gymold,"  which  seems  to  me  most 
■    probable. 

f  But  with  the  trusty  bow, 
And  j'acii-j  well  quilted  with  soft  wool,  they  cunic  to 
Troy.  ChaptH.  II.,  iii. 

[To  be  on  the  jack  of  any  one,  ta 
attack  him  violently,  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  preceding  word.] 

iTe  ulciscar,  I  will  be  revenged  on  thee :  I  will  sit  on 
tliy  skirts :  I  will  be  upon  yourjacke  for  it. 

Terence  in  Bnglisb^ldl^. 
f  And  our  armie,  joyning  with  the  prince's,  wee  made 
a  gallant  body ;  wliich  made  him  sneake  to  his  quar- 
ters at  Openhan.  Ajid,  as  often  as  he  siur'd,  Kee 
were  on  kujack.  A.  WiUon's  Autobiography. 

^My  lord  lay  in  Morton  College;  and,  as  he  was 

Sing  to  parliament  one  morning  on  fool,  a  man  in  a 
xe  and  civil!  on^vard  habit  mett  him,  and  jossel'd 
him.  And,  though  I  was  at  that  time  belt i ml  ina 
lordship,  I  saw  it  not ;  for,  if  I  had,  I  should  iiav» 
been  upon  his  jack.  Ibid, 

fJACK-A-LANTERN.  The  ignis  fa- 
tuus. 

I  am  an  evening  dark  as  night, 
Jack-unth-the-lantem,  bring  a  light. 

The  Sfighted  Maid,  p.  4S. 

JACK-A-LENT.  A  stutfed  puppet, 
dressed  in  rags,  &c.,  which  was 
thrown  at  throughout  Lent,  as  cocks 
were  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

Thou  cara'st  but  half  a  thing  into  the  world. 
Aud  wast  made  up  of  patclies,  parings,  shreds ; 
Thou,  that  when  last  thou  wert  put  out  of  service, 
Travell'd  to  Ilamstead  Heath  on  an  Ash  Wednesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  of  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee. 
To  make  thee  a  purse.     B.  Jons.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  iv,  2. 

Six  weeks  are  again  mentioned  as  the 
duration  of  a  Jack  of  Lent,  in  the 
following  passage : 

Nay,  you  old  Jaek-a-Lcnt,  six  weeks  and  upwards, 
though  you  be  our  captain's  father  you  cannot  star 
there.  Four  Prentices,  0.  PI.,  vi,  478. 

By  which  is  meant,  that  the  old  man 
is  come  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
utility  and  existence. 

The  very  children  in  the  street  do  adore  me;  for  if  a 
boy  that  is  throwinz  at  \ii»  Jack-a-Lent  chance  to  hit 
me  on  the  shins,  why,  I  say  nothing  but  Tu  quoqug, 
smile,  and  forgive  the  child. 

Greene's  Tu  Quoque,0.  PI.,  vii,  93. 

If  I  forfeit. 
Make  me  a  Jack  o*  Lent,  and  break  my  shins 
For  untagg'd  points  and  compters. 

B.  jf-  Fl.  Woman's  Prize,  iv,  S. 

Jack-a- Lent  occurs  twice  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor ;  once  merely  as  a 
jocular  appellation,  iii,  3,  and  once  as 
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Si  butt,  or  object  of  satire  and  attack, 
V,  5. 

Breton  introduces  the  name  of  this 
personage  witli  an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  proverli : 

Till-  i.iiHiiiif  fai  tliiit  hlicues  the  ]H'«aut's  fei'de. 
I'rouh  ,f,trk  H  Lent  was  nerer  L'tnilenian. 

Honour  of  I'ahur,  1605. 

Tiiylor  the  Mater-poet  lias  a  tract  en- 
titled, '^Jackea  Lent,  his  Beginning 
and  Entertainment :  with  the  mad 
Prankes  of  l»is  Gentleman-usher, 
Shrove-Tuesdav,"  &c.  See  Works, 
p.  113. 
JIACK-AN-APES.  A  monkey,  or  ape; 
from  Jack  and  ape.  In  this  sepse  it 
has  been  long  disused,  though  com- 
mon enough  still,  as  addressed  to  an 
impertinent  and  contemptible  cox- 
c(jmb. 

Ihis  performed,  and  the  horse  and  jack-ati-Mes  for  a 
jiffge,  they  had  sport  enoutfh  that  dnv  for  iiotlting. 

GctyfoH,  Fe'il.  Notts,  p.  278. 
Like  a  come  aloft  jiicanapea. '  Sheldon,  cited  by  Todd. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Rit- 
son  and  others  to  derive  it  from  Jack 
Napes,  a  person  never  heard  of,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  real  derivation  is  JiacA 
and  ape,  as  Johnson  gave  it.  Mr. 
Todd  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
served, tbat  in  the  instance  which  I 
have  copied  from  him,  it  simply 
means  an  ape.     See  Come  aloft. 

Tiint  wliich  would  make  n  jackanapes  a  monkey,  if  he 
could  ^et  it,  a  taylc.  lale  of  Guilt,  ii,  1. 

MHssinger  coined  tlie  word  Jane-an- 
apes,  as  a  jocular  counterpart  to  Jack- 
an-apes.     Bondm.,  ill,  2.  | 

JACK  OF  THE  CLOCK,  or  CLOCK-' 
HOUSE.  A  figure  made  in  old  pub-  ; 
lie  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the 
outside  ;  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
formerly  at  St.  Dunstan's  church  in 
Fleet-street.  Jack,  being  the  most 
fam  liar  appellative,  was  frequently 
bestowed  upon  whatever  bore  the 
form,  or  seemed  to  do  the  work,  of  a 
man  or  servant.  Thus,  roasting 
jacks  were  so  named  from  performing 
the  ofhce  of  a  man,  who  acted  as 
turnspit,  before  that  office  devolved 
upon  dogs.  Jackhiul  Gill  were,  in- 
deed, familiar  representatives  of  the 
two  sexes  in  low  life ;  as  in  the  pro- 
verb, **  E\ery  Jack  must  have  his 
GiUi'  and,   **  A  good  Jack  makes  a 


good    Gilt.*'     Ray,  Frov.,     p.   124. 
^ojack  alone : 

Since  exery  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  genUe  person  niHde  xijaei. 

Mick.  m,  1,1 
But  my  time 
Rnns  posting  on  in  BoUngbroke's  proad  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  ^ari-  o'  ike  clock. 

Rtck.  U,  T.  L 
K.  Rich.  AVell.  but  what's  o'clock  ? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 
Buck,  Whv  let  it  strike? 
K.  Bich.  Becaase  that,  like  vl  jack,  ihoa  keep'tt  tk 

stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

Rick.  Ill,  it.  t 
Skirm.  How  now,  creatures,  wli.-it's  o'clock  f 
/Vo,  Why,  do  you  take  us  to  lie  jacks  o' tk*  dod 
house. ^  PuritoM.  JSuppl.  to  Sh.,  li,  571 

How's  the  night,  boy?    Dra$c.  Faith,  sir,  tis  yaj 

late. 
Uber.  Faitli,  sir,  you  lie.     I«  this  your  jack  T  ti' 

clock-house  .-* 
Will  you  s'.rike,  sir  ?  B.  ^  Ft.  Coxcomh,  act  i.  p.  W,. 
But,  liou  soever,  if  Powlcs^'ari-ji  be  once  up  with  thar 
elbowes,  and  quarelliug  to  strike  eleven,  its  soon  as 
ever  the  clock  has  parted  them,  and  ended  the  fnj 
with  his  hammer,  let  not  the  duke's  gmllenr  cooterae 
you  any  longer.  Decker's  GuVs  Hon^ook,  loA. 

By   the  above   it  appears    that  the 
jacks  at  St.  Paul's  struck    only  the 
quarters. 

Decker,  in  another  pamphlet,  telli 
U8  of  a  fraternity  of  sharpers  who 
called  themselves  Jackes  of  the  clock- 
house  : 

There  is  another  fratcraitie  of  wandring  pikriai, 
mIio  merrily  call  themselves  Jackes  of  Ike  r^ort^Muc 

He  then  describes  that  piece  of  me- 
chanism particularly : 

The  faeke  of  a  clock-house  |;oes  upon  screws,  and  hu 
oltice  is  to  do  nothiiit:  but  strike,  so  doea  tiits  umm 
(tor  they  walke  up  and  down  hkctidlers)  tra«iule  vil^ 
motions,  and  wiiaiever  their  niotioiia  get  thetn  iscaikd 
Strikinff. 

LuHtern  and  Candlelight,  or  the  Betmsut's  SeCMi 
Mght  Walk,  ^c. 

See  Noise.  ^ 

He  scrapt- s  you  just  such  a  lej;,  in  answering  yoo,  ss 
jack  o'  th'  ciock-livute  agoing  auout  to  strike. 

Flecknoe'i  jEniguisU.  Ckmr.,  p.  7i 

Cotgrave,  in  the  article  Fretillon^  iu- 
troduces  it  as  a  general  term  for  i 
diminutive  or  paltry  fellow  : 

A  little  nimble  dwarfc  or  hnu-un-niy-thnmbe ;  a/uh 
of  the  clock-house ;  a  little  uusie-body,  medler,  jack* 
stickler;  one  that  Iih^i  an  •jan-  in  every  nian'a  boat, or 
his  hand  in  every  man's  di^h. 

Mitiute-jacksj  in  Timon  of  Athens, 
have  been  supposed  to  mean  the  itme 
thing ;  hut  jacks  that  struck  honn  or 
quarters  could  hardly  be  so  called. 

Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks. 

2faMW,itt,l 

Probably ^flcX;*  are  there  only  equiva- 
lent to  fellows,  as  in  Richard  111: 
"  silken,  sly,  insinuating ^acife*.'*  It 
will  then  mean  "  fellows  who  watch 
the  proper   minutes   to   offer    their 
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adulation.'*  Jaek^  as  shown  above, 
was  a  common  appellative  for  every 
person  or  thing  familiarly,  or  rather 
contemptuously,  spoken  of. 
Ratherine  calls  her  music-master  a 
twangliug^acA;.  Tarn,  ofShr,^  ii,  1  ; 
and  so  elsewhere. 

The  clock-house  evidently  means  that 
part  of  the  steeple,  &c.,  which  con- 
tains the  clock. 
fJACK-IN-A-BOX.  1.  A  thief  who 
deceived  tradesmen  by  substituting 
emptv  boxes  for  otiiers  full  of  money. 

This  Jaeke-in-m-hoxe,  or  tliis  diveil  in  mans  tliape, 
wenrioK  (like  a  player  on  a  stage)  good  cloathea  on 
his  backe,  come*  to  a  goldsmitlu  stall,  to  a  drapers,  a 
habberdashers,  or  into  any  other  shoppe,  where  he 
knowet  good  store  of  silver  faces  are  to  be  scene. 

Dekker,  EngUtk  VilUuUes,  1682. 

2.  A  kind  of  fire-work  described  in 
White's  Artificial   Fireworks,    1/08, 

p.  17. 

3.  In  the  following  passage  it  perhaps 
means  a  child's  tov,  such  are  still  in 
use. 

▲s  I  was  thus  walking  my  rounds,  up  comes  a  brother 
of  the  9uill,  btflongiiig  to  the  ofHce,  who  no  sooner 
miiUu  his  entranrc  amongst  tiie  equitable  fraternity, 
but  up  started  cver;^  one  in  his  seat,  like  a  Jack  in  a 
box,  cr>  ing  out  [jcgit  aut  non  Legit ;  To  which  they 
answer d  tnenisclvus,  Non  legit,  niy  lord. 

Tk4  Infernal  Wanderer,  1702. 

tJACK-A-DANDY.     A  pert  fellow. 

Bea.  ril  throw  hira  into  the  dock,  rather  than  he 
shall  succeed  Jack  0  Dandy.  Come,  sir,  all  sliall  be 
well  agnin.    Feur  not.  Brome't  Northern  Lou. 

My  love  ia  blithe  and  bucksomc, 
And  sweet  and  tine  as  can  be. 
Fresh  and  gay  as  the  Howers  in  May, 
And  lookcs  like  Jack-a-dandy. 

Wit  and  Drollery,  1683,  p.  $42. 
San.  Nor  nny  wheie  else,  where  he  was  not  to  be 
found ;  if  you  had  luok'd  for  him  where  he  was,  'twas 
ten  to  one  bat  you  had  met  with  him. 
Jacin.  1  hud,  Jackadandy  ? 

The  Mistake,  a  Comedy,  1706. 

t JACK-ON  BOTH-SIDES.  A  popular 
name  for  n  neutral. 

Reader,  John  Newter,  wlio  erst  plaid 
The  Jack  on  both  eidee,  here  is  laid. 

Witts  Beeremtions,  1654. 

fJACK-OUT-OF-DOORS.  A  houseless 
person. 

Neque  pessimus  neque  primus :  not  altogether  Jack 
out  of  aoores,  and  yet  no  gentleman. 

wUhale' Dictionary,  ed.  1634.  p.  569. 

fJACK-OUT-OF-OFFlCE  appears  to 
have  been  used,  in  derision,  for  one 
who  was  no  longer  a  jack-iu-office. 

For  liberHlitie,  who  was  wont  to  be  a  principall  officer 
...  is  tourned  Jackeout  of  office,  and  others  appointed 
to  have  the  custodie. 

Biche  his  fareteell  to  Militarie  Profession,  1581. 

f  Hanging- J AC^,    A  jack  for  cooking. 

I  met  Spicrr  in  Lincoln's  Inn  court,  buying  of  a 
hangintj-jack  to  ruast  birds  upon. 

Pepyif  Diary,  Feb.  4th,  1660. 


tJACK-BRAG,  or  JACKBRAGGER. 
A  boaster. 

Jaeke  Bragger  nnd  his  fellow,  a  vauuter,  a  cracker. 
&c.  WilkaW  bicinnuirif,  ed.  1608,  p.  26S 

tJACK-MEDDLKR.     .\  busybody. 

A  Jackc-medler,  or  bu^ie-boilv  in  evcrie  nmns  matter, 
ardelio.  Withals'  Dicttonarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  263. 

fJACK-PUDDlNG.  A  showman's 
buffoon. 

I  tell  ^ou,  I  had  n^  Icnvp  stand  among  the  rabble,  to 
see  njaek-puddingfixi  u  cu«t:i;ii,  as  trouble  myself  to 
see  a  play.  Skadwell,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670. 
Now's  the  only  time  for  fooia  and  fiddlers,  and  indeed 
all  sorts  ot  people  that  Unw  nothing  to  do;  fur  now 
Bartholomew  Fjiir  approaches,  where  they  may  trifle 
away  their  time  Hmunj^st  drolls  and  Jack-puddings, 
and  their  monev  in  nuts,  toys,  uitd  gingerbread. 

Poor  Robin,  1740. 

fJACKET.  To  line  one's  jacket,  to 
drink  deeply. 

II  s'aocoustre  bien.  He  stuffes  liimselfe  soundly,  bee 
lines  his  jacket  iliTOMglily  \nth  liquor.  Cotgraee. 

A  JACOB'S  STAFF.  A  pilgrim's  staff;, 
either  from  the  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  St.  James  ot'Compostelia,or  because 
the  Apostle  St.  James  was  usually  re- 
presented with  one. 

As  lie  had  tmxeil'd  many  a  somroer's  day 
Through  boyliiig  siinds  of  Ai ubie  and  xnd ; 

And  in  his  hniid  a  JacoVs  staffs  to  stay 

His  weary  limbs  M\ioy\.        Spens.  F.  Q.,  I,  vi,  32. 

Alsoan  astrononncal  instrument^called 
likewise  a  cross-staff' ;  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  other : 

Besolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff. 

Hudibr.,  11,  iii,  78a. 
tWhcreupon  the  poore  prognostirator  was  rendie  to 
runue  himselfe  tbruugh  with  hi.o  Jacobs  ataffe. 

Sash,  Purer  Peuitesse,  1592. 
f  His  life  is  upri<:ht,  for  he  iii  alwait -s  hwkin^  upward, 
ret  dares  belt-eve  nothinv  ul»uve  priutun  mobtle,  lor 
tis  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Jacobs  slnffn. 

Oterhury's  New  and  Choiir  Characters,  1615. 
iJur.  Then  He  tell  yoa.  There  whs  once  an  astrologer 
brought  mad  before  me,  the  circnlai  ions  of  the  heaven^ 
had  turo'd  his  bmines  round,  he  had  very  Strang  fits, 
he  would  ever  be  stnring,  nnd  gazing,  and  >et  his  eyes 
were  so  weake.  tliev  could  not  looke  up  without  a  sUtflfe. 
Spr.  A  Jacobs  staffe  vou  meane? 

ilarmifoH's  Fine  Companion,  1633. 
fWho  having  known  both  of  the  lund  and  sky, 
More  than  fum'd  Archimide.  or  Ptolomy, 
Would  further  press,  and  like  a  pxlroer  went. 
With  Jacobs  staff,  beyorid  thr  firmament. 

Witts  BecreeUions,  1654. 

JACOB'S  STONE.  The  stone  which 
was  brought  from  Scone  by  Edward  I, 
reputed  among  the  Scots  to  have  been 
the  very  stonewhich  supported  Jacob's 
head  at  Luz ;  and  regarded  by  them 
as  the  palladium  of  the  monarchy. 
See  Hume,  an.  129C.  It  is  still  en- 
closed in  the  coronation  chair. 

If  I  sur\'tve  Etiglnnd's  inheritance. 
Or  ever  li^e  to  sit  on  Jacob's  stone. 
Thy  love  shall  with  my  nown  be  hereditxry. 

Ilet/ftMHi's  Royal  A'.,  .ff.,  Anc.  Dr..  vi,  227. 

For  a  fuller  history  ot*  this  stone,  see 
the  accounts  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
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and  these  Latin  verses,  which  are,  or 
were,  inscribed  upon  the  chair  itself: 

Si  quid  Imbent  veri  vel  chronira  cana,  fidesve, 
ClHuditur  hac  catliedri  nobilis  ecce  lapis, 

Ad  capiit  eximius  Jacob  quondam  patriarcha 
Quen)  posuit,  cernens  iiutnina  mira  poll,  8cc. 

JACOBITE.  This  word  seems  to  be 
used  for  Jacobin,  or  white  friar. 

To  see  poor  sucklings  wdcora'd  to  the  light, 
Willi  searing  irons  of  some  soure  Jacobite. 

Hall,  Sat.,  iv,  7. 

+7^0  JADE.  To  weary.  Apparently  a 
new  word  in  lord  Bacon*s  time. 

For  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  nou-  say,  to 
jade  anything  too  far.  Essay  xxxii. 

JADRY.  The  properties  of  a  bad  or 
vicious  horse  ;  (rom  jade,  which  in  its 
primitive  sense,  as  apphed  to  a  horse, 
is  growing  into  disuse,  though  Pope 
has  so  applied  it,  which  may  keep  it 
alive  a  little  ;  but  the  usage  is  in 
general  transferred  to  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  as  applied  to  a  woman. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rough  jadrjf,  to  disseat 
His  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  Two  NobU  Kinsm.,  v,  4. 

JAKES.  A  necessary-house,  or  privy. 
A  term  now  almost  forgotten,  though 
used  by  Dryden  and  Swift.  See 
Johnson.  Hence  the  quibbling  title 
of  sir  John  Harrington's  tract,  "  The 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,"  by  which 
he  meant  the  improvement  of  ajakes. 
See  Ajax. 

Its  etymology  is  uncertain,  unless  we 
accept  the  very  bad  pun  of  sir  John, 
who  derives  it  (in  jest  indeed)  from 

,  an  old  man  who,  at  such  a  place,  cried 
out  age  akeSy  age  akeSy  meaning  that 
age  causes  aches ;  whence  some  who 
heard  him  called  the  place  age  akes, 
or  a  Jakes.  Prologue  to  Ajax, 
The  delicacy  of  queen  Elizabeth  was 
much  oifended  with  him  for  publish- 
ing that  book,  which  is  now  esteemed 
by  collectors  such  a  prize.  Jakes 
was  sometimes  written  iaxe,  which 
made  the  punning  allusion  the  more 
easy. 

SoUiinon,  a  Jew,  fell  inte  a  iaxe  at  Tewkesbury  on  a 
SHturday.  Camden's  Remains,  p.  307. 

JAKES-FARMEU.  One  who  cleanses 
the  Jakes,  jocularly  called  a  gold- 
finder. 

Nay  we  arc  all  signlors  here  in  Spain,  fruiii  tlie^'oi-M- 
far'mcr  to  the  grandee,  or  adcluiitndo. 

B.  S'  fl-  Lote's  Cure,  ii,  1. 
Not  scominir  scullions,  cobleis,  colliers, 
Jakes-farmers,  (idlers,  ostlers,  oystcrers. 

Sj/lvcsler's  Tohacu  Baiter' d.  Works,  p.  576,  a. 


The  chamber  stinket  worse  all  the  yeere  long,  tluat 

jakea-famur^s  clothes  doth  at  twelve  a  clock  at  nirtl. 

Fenuow  on  the  Compter,  in  Ctnsura  LU.^  x,  p.  80i 

Called    in     Stowe    a    goung-femumr. 
London,  ed.  I  fi33,  p.  iS^^.  See  Gqcng. 
tJAMSEY. 

Then  have  they  nether-stockes  to  these  gai  h<»ea,iB< 
of  cloth  (tho  never  so  fine),  for  that  is  thought  too 
base,  but  of  jamsey,  worst^tl.  crewell,  silke,  ihred.  ud 
such  like.  Slubbs,  Jnalomke  of  AhtMs. 

A  JANE.  A  small  coin  of  Genoa,  or 
Janua  ;  according  to  Skinner,  "  Kxp. 
Halfpence  of  Janua,  potius  Geneva, 
q.  d.  nummus  Genuensis  vel  Januen- 
sis.''  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  galley  halfpence  mentioned  by 
Stowe. 

Because  I  could  nut  give  her  many  a  JoHt. 

Spcns.  F.  q..  Ill,  vii,  5i 

Chaucer  more  than  once  speaks  of  a 
Jane  in  this  sense.     See  Warton  on 
Spenser,  vol.  i,  p.  24.5. 
fJANIVEER.    An  old  form  of  January. 
Fr.  Janvier, 

Time  sure  hath  whcel'd  about  his  ycare. 
December  meeting  Janiteere. 

CUapeloMd,  Ckar.  of  London  Ditir.iai'  IGl* 

To  JAPE.     To  play,  or  jest. 

Nay  ;*apr  not  hvni,  he  \i  no  smal  fole. 

SkeU^m.  p.  eifi. 

It  was  used  also  in  an  indecent  sense: 

Now  have  ye  other  vicious  manners  of  speeeh,  but 
sometimes  and  in  some  cases  tolerable,  and  chiefly  to 
the  intent  to  nioove  laughter  and  to  make  sport,  or 
to  give  it  some  prety  strange  grace;  and  is  when  »e 
nse  such  wordes  as  may  be  dniweu  to  a  fonie  and 
unshamefast  8ence,as  one  that  lihould  say  to  a  }oubg 
woman,  1  pray  you  let  me  japr  with  you,  which  ii 
indeed  no  more  but  let  me  s|H)rt  with  yoo.  Yea,  and 
tliough  it  were  not  so  directly  spoken,  the  very  sound- 
ing  of  the  word  were  not  commendable,  as  he  that  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  would  use  this  common  pro- 
verbe : 

Jape  with  me,  but  iiurt  me  not, 
Bourde  w  ith  me,  but  shame  me  not. 
For  it  may  be  taken  in  another  jicrverser  sense  by 
that  sorte  of  persons  that  heare  it,  in  whose  earn  no 
such  matter  ought  almost  to  be  called  m  memory. 

Futtenk.  Jrt  of  Euylish  Focsie,  B.  iii,  ch.  22. 

A  JAPE.     A  jest. 

I  durst  aventure  wel  the  price  of  my  best  cap, 
That  when  the  end  is  knowen.  all  will  tnme  to  &^^« 

Gammer  ChtrUm,  0.  PL,  ii,  68. 
The  purring  pastime  of  a  crue  of  apes, 
Sporting  themselves  with  their  conceited /ap<». 

Cory  at,  Verses  prefixed,  [k  7.  b.] 

To  JAR.     To  tick  as  a  clock. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and.  with  sighs.  they^Vtr 
Their  watches,  to  mmc  eyes,  the  outwud  watch ; 
Wliereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

Sick.  11,  V,  5. 

The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio,  and  is  sense  without  alteration 
or  laborious  explication  :  the  reading 
of  the  old  quartos  serves  as  the  best 
comment,  which  is, 

Theyjar 
Their  watrhea  on  unto  mine  eyes,  Ik. 
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The  meaning  is,  "They  tick  their 
periods  on,  to  my  eyes,  which  repre- 
sent the  outward  watch  ;'*  watch 
signifying,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
in  the  first  place  a  portion  of  time,  and 
in  tlie  second  the  face  of  the  clock. 

The  bells  tolling,  the  owls  shrieking,  the  toads  croak- 
ing, the  minviten  jarrina,  and  the  clock  striking  twelve. 

Spanuh  Tragedy,  0.  PL,  iii,  199. 

A  JAR,  from  the  above,  a  beat  or  stroke  ; 
the  ticking  made  by  the  pallets  of  the 
pendulum  in  a  clock. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  &jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  ^tnt.  TaU,  i,  2. 

f  JARSEY.  Wool  combed  but  not  spun 
into  yarn. 

By  no  meanes  therefore  is  the  present  practice  to  be 
borne,  which  daily  carrieth  away  of  the  finest  sorts  of 
wools  ready  combied  iuto^arnef  for  worke,  which  they 
pack  up  as  bales  of  cloth.  Oold^  Fltece,  1637. 

JAVEL.  A  worthless  fellow.  Javelle 
in  French  means  a  sheaf  of  corn,  and 
also  a  faggot  of  brush  wood,  or  other 
worthless  materials;  and  therefore 
might  be  applied  to  such  fellows  as 
Shakespeare  calls  "rash  bavin  wits." 

The  term  that  these  two  javeh 
Should  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels 
Unto  their  master.         Spens.  Moth.  Hubb.  T.,  v.  309. 
To  preach  by  halfes  is  to  be  worse  than  those  tongue- 
holly  jac;£». 
That  cite  good  words,  but  shift  oflf  works  and  discipline 
by  cavells.  Alb.  Enal,  B.  viii,  ch.  39,  p.  192. 

He  called  the  fellow  ribbald,  villayn,  ^atell.  back- 
biter, &c.  Robinson's  Utopia,  1551,  £  3. 

To   JAUNCE.       To   ride    hard;    from 
jancevj  old  French,  to  work  a  horse 
violently. 

And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spiir-gall'd,  and  tir*d,  hyjauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Rich.  II,  V,  5, 

A  JAUNCE  was  also  used  for  a  jaunt, 
the  derivation  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same.  For,  **  What  a  jaunt 
have  I  had*'  {Rom,  ^  Jul.,  ii,  5),  the 
quartos  read,  "What  AJaunce  have  I 
had."  The  same  is  meant  by  geance 
in  the  following  passage : 

Vaith,  would  1  had  a  few  more  geanees  on't ! 
An'  you  say  the  word,  send  me  to  Jericho, 
Out-ccpt  a  man  were  a  post-horse,  I  ha'  not  known 
The  like  on't.  B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii,  4. 

The  word  is  purposely  misspelt,  to 
mark  the  dialect  of  the  speaker ;  as 
vaith  for  faith.  &c. 

To  JAW.  To  devour,  to  take  within 
the  jaws. 

I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  jtk-  mc,  so 
He  had  this  file;  what  if  I  hollow'd  for  liini  ? 

Two  Noble  KinsHi.,  iii.  2 

I  do  not  know  that  this  word  Mas 
ever  so  employed  by  any  other  author. 


It  seems  to  be  only  a  harsh  metaphor, 
hazarded  in  this  place. 
JAWS  AND,  adj.    Apparently,  a  corrup- 
tion of  joysome  or  jocund. 

F.  Will  you  be  merry  then  And  jawsaiid^  R.  As 
merry  as  the  cuckows'of  the  spring. 

Ford,  Sun's  Darl.,  iii,  1. 

The  old  edition  Ims  j a iv/and. 
A  JAY.     Used  for  a  loose  woman,  pro- 
bably from  the  gay  plumage  of  that 
bird.     Warburtou  remarks,  that  putta 
in  Italian  has  also  both  these  senses. 

Goto,  then; — we'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity, 
this  gross  watrv  pumpion; — we'll  teach  him  to  know 
turtles  from  jay*  ^  -Vcrr.  IF.  jr.,  iii,  3. 

Some  Jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  paint  in;;,  h.itli  hetray'd  him. 

Cyinb.,  iii.  I. 

ICE-BROOK.     Supposed  to  mean  cold 
or  icy  brook. 

I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber; 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ia-brook's  temper. 

OthelL,  V,  2. 

The  reading  of  the  old  quarto  is  ise- 
brooke's,  which  the  folio  changed  to 
ice  brookes ;  whence  Pope  made 
Ebro^s,  and  was  followed  by  Cnpell. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion  that  ice- 
brook^js  is  right ;  and  proves  from 
Martial,  that  the  brook  or  rivulet  so 
used,  is  the  Salo,  now  Xalon,  near 
Bilbilis,  in  Celtiberia. 
ICELAND  DOGS.  Shaggy,  sharp-eared, 
white  dogs,  much  imported  formerly 
as  favorites  for  ladies  &c. 

Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog,  thou  prick-t;ii  M  c  nr  <>f 
Iceland.  Hro.  I\  li,  1. 

But  if  I  had  brought  little  doffs  from  Iceland,  or  linu 
glasses  from  Venice,  &c. 

Stcetmtm's  Arraignrnnit  of  Women,  Preface. 
We  have  sholts  or  curs  dailie  brought  out  of  hcland. 

Jluliiish.  Deter,  of  Brit.,  p.  231. 

Written  also  corruptly  Isling,  an. I 
Island : 

Hang  hair  like  hemp,  or  like  the  IsUng  curs. 
For  never  powder,  nor  the  crisping  iron 
Shall  touch  these  dnngliu^  locks. 

B.  .{•  ri.  qwra  of  Corinth,  ir,  1. 
So  I  might  have  my  belly-full  of  that 
Her  Island  cur  refuses.  '  Massing.  Pict.,  v,  1. 

Our  water-dogs  and  Islands  here  are  shorn, 
Jfhite  hair  of  women  here  so  much  is  worn 

Drayton's  Mooncalf  p.  489. 

These  dogs  are  particularly  described 
by  A.  Fleming,  in  his  translation  of 
Caius  de  Canibus : 

Um  and  custome  hath  intertained  other  dogges  of  an 
ontlandishe  kinde,  but  a  few,  and  the  same  beying  of 
a  pretty  bygnesse;  1  ineane  Iseland  ditggrs,' cnrled 
and  rough  all  over,  which  hy  renstm  of  the  lenght  of 
their  heare  make  showe  neither  of  face  nor  of  body. 
And  yet  these  curres  forsoothc.  because  they  are  so 
strange,  are  greatly  set  by.  esteemed,  taken  up,  and 
made  of.  many  tinu-s  in  the  rutjme  of  the  spaniell 
gentle  or  comforter.        Of  Englixh  Dogges,  ^v.,  1576. 

IDLE  WORMS.   Worms  bred  from  idle- 
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ness.  It  was  supposed,  and  the  notion 
was  probably  encouraged  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  female  industry,  that 
when  maidens  were  idle,  worms  bred 
in  their  fingers. 

Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  Hnd  warm  the  idls 
Worms  in  thy  fingers'' twA^. 

B.  J'  PI.  Wonan  Hater,  Hi,  1. 
Her  wa^j:oner,  a  small  grey-coated  guat, 
Nut  lialt  so  ))ig  as  ti  round  little  worm, 
Prii'k'd  from  the  lazy  ftn</er  of  h  mHid. 

Kom.  and  Jul^  i,  4. 

[To  be  sick  oj  the  idles,  to  be  lazy.] 

tHodie  nullam  lineuni  duxi :  I  have  beene  tickeoftk* 
idles  to  day.        IfllhaW  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p.  668. 

fJEBERD.  To  jeopard.  Heywood,  1556. 
tJELOUX.      An  old  form  of  spelhng 
jealous. 

Th'  have  mudc  mcjrioiix  of  a  god,  no  god. 
I'll  ujake  thuni  jfluux,  I  will  wed  (abroad) 
A  people  (yet)  no  people ;  and  their  brest 
Shall  split,  for  spight,  to  see  the  nations  blest. 

Du  Battas. 

fJENESTRAY. 

Phi.  You  forget  liis  cover'd  dishes 
Of  jene-straifrs,  and  marmalade  of  lips, 
Ferfuni'd  by  breath  sweet  as   the  beanes  first  bios- 
somes.  Suckiini/'s  Aglaura,  1638. 

JENERT'S  BANK.  The  following  pas- 
sage  is  probably  corrupt.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  there  was  a 
bank  called  Jenerfsy  so  famous  as  to 
be  proverbial  for  security ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  any 
country-bank  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  much  more  that 
they  were  so  common  as  for  one  to 
be  famous  above  the  rest.  A  better 
reading  seems  to  be  wanted  : 

HoTT  now,  my  old  Jen^rVs  bank,  my  horse. 
My  castle,  lie  in  Walthum  all  night,  and 
Kut  under  the  canopv  of  vonr  host  Blague's  house? 
Me'rry  'Devil  of  Edm.,  0.  PI,  v,  300. 

Can  it  be  a  misprint,  for  ErmerCs 
bank,  or  the  old  Roman  road  passing 
through  Edmonton,  which  might 
have  been  written  Irminfs?  Horse 
is  not  much  more  intelligible,  as 
applied  here.  Should  it  not  be 
house?  speaking  of  his  house  as  his 
castle. 

fJENNET.     A  small  Spanish  horse. 

This  tryall,  Camilla,  must  be  sifted  to  narrow  points, 
lest  in  seeking  to  try  your  lover  like  SLjefmet,yon  try 
him  like  a  jade.  Lylie's  Supknes. 

To  JEOBARD.  Sometimes  written  for 
to  jeopard  ;  probably  from  ignorance 
of  the  etymology. 

let  I  darc.;>o6«r</  my  cappe  to  fortie  shillings,  thou 
shalt  have  but  a  colde  suiie. 

lip.  FuhceVs  Art  of  Flattery,  H  3. 

To  jeopardy  itself,  is  not  much  in  use. 


All  the  examples  given  in  Todd^t 
Johnson,  are  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  earlier. 

JEOBERTIE,  for  jeopardy,  in  like  man- 
ner. 

If  you  foil  me,  of  which  there  is  small  >eo^r^i«, 
I  will  send  word  to  set  them  all  at  Ubcrtie. 

Harr.  Ariosio,  uxx,  tt. 

To  JEOPARD.   To  hazard  or  endanger. 
Not  in  use  now. 

He  was  a  prince  right  hardie  and  adrenteroia,  sot 
fearing  to  jeopard  his  person  in  place  of  danger. 

Holinsk.,  roL  i.  1. 3.  col.  1. 
I  am  compelled  Against  my  minde  and  will  (as  Pom^Kt 
the  Great  was)  to  jeopard  the  libert4e  of  our  countir.  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battel.  North's  Pint,  Brutus,  p.  1^72. 
tThe  forefrontes  or  frontiers  of  the  ii.  corners,  vbil 
wythe  fordys  and  shelves,  and  what  with  roekes,  be 
very  jeoperdous  and  daungerous.  Mot^s  Utopia,  IHV 

JER-FAULCON,  or  GERFAULCON. 
A  large  and  fine  sort  of  hawk,  said 
to  come  originally  from  the  north; 
therefore  by  some  called  the  Iceland 
falcon.  Gyro/alco,  low  Latin ;  ger- 
fauik,  or  gerfaut,  French.  Latham 
is  abundant  in  its  praise : 

A  bird  stately,  brave,  and  beautifian  to  behold  in  the 
eye  and  judgement  of  man,  more  strong  and  power- 
full  than  any  other  used  hawk,  and  many  or  tbrm 
very  bold,  conragious,  valiant,  and  verv  ventmoas, 
nex't  to  the  slight-faulcon.  of  whose  worthinen  I  have 
already  sufficiently  discoursed.    Latkmm,  B.  i,  ch.  16. 

The  Gentleman's  Recreation  is  almost 
equally  strong  in  its  commendation ; 
p.  48  of  the  Treatise  on  Hawks. 
The  following  description  of  a  contest 
of  one  of  these  birds  with  a  heron, 
may  be  thought  interesting : 

I  saw  once  a  jerfalcon  let  flie  at  an  heron,  and 
observed  with  what  damonr  the  heron  entertained 
the  sight  and  approach  of  Uie  hawke.  and  with  wbit 
winding  shift  hee  strave  to  get  above  her,  laliourinj 
even  by  bemuting  his  enemies  feathers  to  make  her 
flagge-winged,  and  so  escape ;  but  when  at  last  they 
must  needs  come  to  an  encounter,  resvming  centra^ 
out  of  necessity,  hee  turned  face  agaiiut  her.  and 
striking  the  hawke  through  the  gor|re  with  liia  irill, 
fell  downe  dead  tocetlier  with  his  dead  enemie. 

Arthur  Warviel^s  Meditations,  part  ii,  p.  90. 

JERICHO  seems  to  be  used,  in  the 
following  instance,  as  a  geuerai  term 
for  a  place  of  concealment  or  banish- 
ment. If  80,  it  explains  the  common 
phrase  of  wishing  a  person  at  Jericho, 
without  sending  them  so  far  as  Pales- 
tine. 

Wlio  would  to  curbe  such  insolence,  I  know. 
Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  Jericho 
Untill  their  beards  were  growue,  their  wits  nM>re  staid. 

Heyw.  Hierarchie,  B.  iv,  p  S0& 

JERONIMO.  See  Hiekonimo.  It  is 
censured  with  Titus  Audronicus  in 
the  following  passage  • 

He  tli.tt  uill  6wear  Jeronimo  or  Andronicus  ai«  the 
best  plays  yet,  shall  pass  unexcepted  at  here,  as  • 


■tcud  atill  tliHe  lire  ud  lirtDty  at  tturtj  J'^: 
f  lumgh  it  bfl  u]  igDOTiDCF.  il  ta  «  virtimai  inq  itiia 

JESSES.  The  shon  straps  of  leatlier, 
bnt  sometimes  of  silk,  which  went 
round  the  legs  of  a  bawk,  in  which 
were  fixed  the  vsrvela,  or  little  rings 
of  ulver,  and  to  these  the  leash,  or 
long  strap  which  the  falconer  twisted 
round  his  hand  ;  from  geel,  or  get, 
the  SKme  in  old  French  i  or  gette, 
a  handage  in  general.  In  a  passage 
of  Heywood's  Woman  kill'd  with 
Kindnesa,  geli  and  gtatet  are  distio- 
guished : 

f    ,    erjfiifi.nL        o.  P1.,'tU.»S». 
If  I  do  prore  ha  hinud, 
nunih  tint  herJoHf  vtre  mi  deu  barl  itiiiin, 
IVl  wiiitlc  hR  <A,  ul  Irt  hn  don  the  irind 
To  prer  "  fiBtaiw.  0IWfc,lii,9. 

Tbst,  like  in  hmke,  which  fnUDg  hcnslf  fned, 
nvB  ball  udjrjfciirliicb  did  Icl  her  flight. 
Bin  Kem'd  hii  fttt  did  flj,  end  in  thcii  >p«d  deli|hl. 
^™.K  ^..TI.iT.HI. 

In   the  old   play  of    Gdw.  II  it  is 
printed  gretstt  by  mistake  : 

I  han  thg  fRuu  [  leHsl  thit  Till  pDU  TOQ  don. 

d.  PI,  11.  SO. 
k  huTh  he  estaemi  the  trae  hurdeo  of  nobihlj.  vid 
ia  ei«edtii|  imlililoai  lo  Kcm  delighMI  m  the  iport, 
■nd  to  hm  hie  Aat  f loted  vith  hie  jtuvi. 

BtMi  Mitnaim.,  )  iriil,  p.  U ,  BliH*!  edition, 

Ta  JEST.  To  act  any  feigned  part  in 
a  mask  or  interlade,  &c. 

Ae  rtnlle  end  u  jociud  ai  io  jtit 

Go  I  lo  dght.  Silt.  (/,  i,  S. 

A  JEST.  A  mask,  pageant,  or  inter- 
lude. 

Bat  irbete  ii  old  HlenulBia  au  muehel  I 

He  promla'd  u.  In  hoDour  of  dot  facet. 

To  enco  oar  hanqoct  «iib  keho  pompoiu  iul. 

SfuM  Trti .  6.  ri,  ill,  IK. 

On  which  immediately  follows  the 
mask,  which  satisfies  the  king  at 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  It  seems 
to  be  applied  to  actions  in  general, 
real  or  fictitions.  See  Gest.  Jeit  is 
MmetimeB  written  fur  getl: 

Thoo  [in  Honcr]  mj  tht  Jala  of  mauj  ■  knight 

PMncluTl'jTi'"'*.  ^u>  Diomcd. 

Jtipw  HryMoi,  iu  Cbu.  hi.,  Il  3)3. 

Tb  JET.  To  Stmt,  or  walk  proudly ; 
to  throw  the  body  about  in  walkbg. 
Jet  let,  French. 

O  HM0 1    Onlennlitlon  loatti  a  ran  tnrkej-cwk 
erf  him;  how  hciftf  ondcT  biBud^anc'dplDaieal 

TicrlftiKifU,  U.  1. 
Not  Pclopa*  ahooldei  whita  than  ha  hand^ 
Hot  iDowle  amni  thit  jii  on  lao'inndi. 

Bnm-u,  St.  fmtt.,  11.111,  p.  94 


See  also  0.  PI.,  iii,  390. 

It  is  used  in  the  folloitiiig  pRSBSgc 

for  to  rejoice,  exult,  or  be  proud  : 

Tlie  Olden  1  did  act. 
They  woo  obey'd  with  Joy.  which  nude  atjti. 

[to  encroach  inaultjngly  upon.] 

tlntnltinfr  tjTannr  bEnn*  tojW 
Upon  (helnDoccnl  end  aweleia  thiODc, 

Kict.  Ill,  11, 4. 
tit  il  bard  when  Engliihrntni  paelence  mmt  be  Uioe 
JtlUJ  on  by  itraaiigDri,  and  tbEf  not  dan  lo  nrtaife 
theli  ownawnnga.  7ti>  uf  Sir  Tiomiu  More. 

A  JBTTER.  A  strutter ;  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

So  wen  5B  betta, 
What  abolde  ■  becga  be  a  jtUerf 

R.fJ-.pO.PL.I.Sl. 

fJEWS'  EARS.  Funguses  or  excre- 
scences of  the  elder-tree,  called 
auricula  Jada  In  Latin,  and  there- 
fore  it  ia  probably  a  corruptiou  oi' 
Juda»'»  eart.  Judns  was  supposed 
to  have  banged  himself  on  nit  elder- 
tree. 


uidUyitl 


lehadu  th« 


JEW'S  BYE.  This  pbrhse  does  not 
require  explanation,  but  its  origin 
may  be  worth  remarking.  The  ex- 
tortions to  which  tlie  Jeu's  were 
subject  in  the  thirteentli  century,  and 
the  periods  both  before  and  after, 
exposed  them  to  the  mo«t  tyrannical 
and  cruel  mutilations,  if  they  refused 
to  pay  the  sums  demanded  of  them. 
"King  John,"  says  Hume,  "once 
demanded  10,000  marks  from  a  Jew 
of  Bristol,  and  on  liis  refusal,  ordered 
one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every 
day,  till  he  should  consent.  The  Jew 
lost  seven  teeth,  and  then  paid  the 
sum  required  of  him."  Chap.  xii. 
A.D.  1272.  The  threat  of  losing  an 
eye  would  hare  a  atill  more  powerful 
effect.  Hence  the  high  value  of  a 
Jew'i  eye.  The  allueion  was  familiar 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare: 

Thoc  win  come  a  ChiiatiaD  by 
WmbewgrtkitJiwH'iri.  iffr,  Tn..  II.  $. 

The  fine  black  eye  of  the  Jew  does 
not  aeem  sufficiently  to  ■ccount  for 
the  saying. 
tJBWLBPS. 
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ILL 


Torc'd  from  their  bed*, 
By  feaverisli  powers  nide  fits,  wliose  heat,  not  all 
Tl.t  jewlep^  of  their  tearB.  though  some  drops  falL 

Chamhcrlayne's  Pharonuida,  1669. 

J  t:  WSE,  *.  If  not  put  for  joist,  I  know 
not  what  it  is.  I  have  met  with  it 
only  in  these  lines : 

From  the  walls  down  went 
The  English  troopes,  and  to  tlie  gntes  did  passe, 
Where  th'  iron  barres  in  snnder  thcj  did  rent, 
Beute  downe  tlie  posts,  and  all  the  jewses  brent. 

Nice.  Engl.  El.,  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  866. 

Tlie  old  dictionaries  give  jewise  for  a 
gallows,  which  in  Chaucer  is  also 
used  for  the  word  punishment ;  but 
the  passage  here  cited  refers  to  the 
sates  of  Cadiz,  when  stormed  by  the 
English. 
IGNOMY,  for  ignominy,  occurs  very 
commonly. 

Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 
But  not  renienibf  r'd  in  thy  epitaph.    1  Hen.  FF,  t,  4. 
TInic**,  broker,  lacquey  ! — ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  lite,  and  live  ave  with  thv  name  I 

^ro.  ajw/Cr.,T,3. 
Oh  wherefore  stain  yon  vertue  and  renowne 
With  such  foule  tearroes  of  ignomy  and  shame? 

Trag.  Com.  of  Weakest  goes  to  the  fFall,  H  2,  b. 
His  ignomy  and  bitter  shame  in  tine  shall  be  more 
gjeat.  TAoi.  Preston's  Cambyses,  bl.  let.,  A  2. 

The  one  of  which  doth  bring  eternall  fame, 
Tlie  other  ignomie  and  dastard  shame. 

Mirr.for  Magiitr.,  p.  766. 

It  occurs  also  in  Titus  Andronicus. 
IGNOTE.   Unknown.   A  mere  pedantic 
J^atinism,  properly  noticed  by  Todd. 

f  All  good  (rewards  layd  by)  shal  stil  increase 
For  love  of  her,  and  villauy  decease; 
taught  be  ignote,  not  so  much  out  of  feare 
Of  being  puiiisht,  as  offending  her. 

Lotelace't  Lucasta,  1649,  p.  72. 

A  JIG  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry 
dance,  but  merriment  and  humour  in 
writing,  and  particularly  a  ballad. 
Thus,  when  Polonius  objects  to  the 
Player's  speech,  Hamlet  sarcastically 
observes, 

He's  for  Vijigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps. 

UamL,  ii,  2. 

He  does  not  mean  a  dance  (which 
these  players  did  not  undertake),  but 
ludicrous  dialogue,  or  a  ballad. 
In  the  following  passage  it  means 
a  trick  or  sport ;  and  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Sympson  to  change  it  miojuggle, 
shows  that  he  had  but  imperfectly 
learned  the  language  of  his  authors : 

What  dos't  tlunk  of 
This  innovation?  is't  not  a  fine  iigg.^ 
A  precious  cunning  in  the  late  Protector, 
To  shuffle  a  new  prince  into  the  state. 

B.  4r  El-  or  Shirley,  Coron.,  v,  1. 
And  therefore  came  it,  that  the  /leering  Scots, 
To  England's  high  disgr&ce,  have  made  thisn^r; 

Edw.  II,  0.  PI.,  ii,  358. 

In   the    Harleian   collection   of   old 


ballads  are  many  under  the  tide  of 
jigs;  as,  "A  Northern  Jige,  called 
Daintie,  come  thou  to  me  ;'*  "A  men7 
new  Jigge^  or  the  pleasant  Wooing 
betwixt  Kit  and  Pcgge ;"  &c. 
So  in  the  Fatal  Contract,  by  Hem- 
mingB : 

We'll  hear  jonrjigg ; — 
How  is  your  ballad  titied  ?         Act  iv,  le.  4 

Thus : 

A  small  matter!  jron'll  find  it  worth  Meg  of  West- 
minster, although  it  be  bat  a  bare  f'tff. 

Hog  hath  lost,  /-c,  0.  PL,  Ti,  MS. 

It  appears,  in  the  scene,  that  this^y 
was  a  ballad. 

f  Looke  to  it,  yon  booksellers  and  stationers,  and  let 
not  your  shops  be  infected  with  such  goose  gyblets, 
or  stinking  garbadge,  aa  iht  jygt  of  newsmongers. 

Nask,  Pierce  Penikue,  159S. 

fJIGGALORUM.     A  trifle. 

I  see  my  inferioara  in  the  gifts  of  leaning,  wisedoBie, 
and  understanding,  torment  the  print  daihr  vit& 
lighter  trifles  KnAjiggahrmns  than  my  nisset  hermit 
is.  King*s  Halfe-pennywortk  of  Wit,  1613,  dcd. 

JIG-MAKER.     A  writer  of  ballads,  or 
humorous  poems. 

Opk.  You  are  merry,  my  lord.  Ham.  Who,  I? 
Opk.  Ay,  my  lord.    Ham.  0!  your  only  fV^HNalrr/ 

HamL,m,l. 
If  Tou  have  this  strange  monster  honesty  in  joor 
belly,  why  so  jig-makers  and  dironiclers  shall  mdL 
something  out  of  you.  Hon.  Wk^  0.  PL,  iii,  254. 

0  Giacopo!  Petrarch  was  a  dunce,  Dante  a^ 
maker,  i^nnazar  a  goose,  and  Ariosto  a  pndc-£nt 
to  me.  Ford's  Lottos  Saerifce,  ii,  1. 

f  JIM-JAM.     A  gimcrack. 

A  thousand  jymjaTns  and  toyes  have  they  in  theyr 
chambers.  Nash,  Pierce  PemUsse,  lS9i 

JIMMAL.     See  Gimmal. 

By  JIS.     See  Gis. 

To  ILD,  for  to  yield.     See  God   ild 

YOU. 

ILL  MAYDAY,  t.  <?.,  Evil  May-day. 
The  1st  of  May,  1517.  when  the 
apprentices  of  London  rose  against 
the  privileged  foreigners,  whose  ad- 
vantages in  trade  had  occasioned 
great  jealousy.  Much  mischief  was 
done  before  the  rioters  were  quelled, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  apprentices 
were  afterwards  executed.  See  a 
ballad  on  the  subject  in  Evans's 
Collection,  vol.  iii,  p.  76,  2d  ed. 
Ben  Jonson  mentions  it : 

Rogues,  heU.hounds,  Stentors,  oat  of  my  doon,  ytm 
sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  begot  on  an  tl/  Mmy-dsy,  or 
when  the  galley-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster ! 

Epietnu,  iv,  3. 

The  ballad  begins. 

Peruse  the  stories  of  this  land, 
And  with  advisement  mark  the  same. 

And  you  shalljustly  understand 
How  ill  May-doy  first  got  the  name. 

This  use  of  the  wora  ill  is  now  ob- 


ILL 
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^  Bolete  ;  but  it  lasted  much  later  than 

i  the  times  to  which  this  work  refers. 

^'  Even   in    queeu   Anne's    time   some 

■^  writers  used   the   expression   of    an 

^  ill  man,  for  a  bad  man.     See  Pen- 

tt  nant's  London,  p.  587,  8vo  ed. 
tILLS. 

\r  Three  ills  come  firom  the  north,  a  cold  wind,  a  shrink- 

i  iiig  cloth,  and  a  dissembling  man.  Howell,  1659. 

tll^L-PART.     Ill-conditioned  ? 

i^  King  John,  that  t7^ar/_personage. 

i  Death  of  A.  Earle  of  Huntington,  1601. 

^  tll^LUDE.     To  deceive. 

*•  Homer  doth  tell  in  his  aboondant  verse, 

The  long  laborious  travailes  of  the  man, 
And  of  his  lady  too  he  doth  reherse, 

'  How  shee  illudfs  with  all  the  art  she  can 

"  Th'  ungratefull  love  which  other  lords  began. 

'  Daviet's  Orchestra,  1596. 

flLLUSORY.     Used  as  a  noun. 

To  trust  this  traitor  upon  oath  is  to  trust  a  diyell 
uppon  his  religion.  To  trust  him  uppon  pledges,  is  a 
meare  illusorye,  for  what  piety  is  there  among  Ihem 
that  can  tve  them  to  rule  of  lionestie  for  it  selfe,  who 
are  onely  i>onud  to  their  owne  sensaalityes,  and_  re- 
spect onely  private  utility.    Letter  of  Qu.  Elit.,  1699. 

ILLUSTRATE,  adj.     Illustrious. 

Else  why  did  I,  of  such  illustrate  race. 
Obscure  his  vertuous  deeds  with  my  disgrace? 

Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  705. 
Like  Jove-borne  Perseus,  that  illustrate  knight. 

Ibid.,  Engl.  Eliz.,  p.  870. 

flMAGER.     A  painter. 

Now  this  more  peer-les  learned  imager. 

Life  to  his  lovely  picture  to  confer, 

Did  not  extract  out  of  the  elements 

A  certain  secret  chymik  quint-essence.  J>u  BarUu. 

IMAGINOUS.     Full  of  imagination. 

As  the  stufife 
Trepnr'd  for  arras  pictures,  is  no  picture 
'Till  it  be  form'd,  and  man  hath  cast  the  beames 
Of  his  imaginouse  faucie  thorough  it. 

Bjfron's  Conspiraqf,  by  Chapman,  £  S. 

\To  IMBASE.     To  degrade. 

Imbased  him  from  lordlines  unto  a  kitciiin  drudge. 

Warner's  Albums  England,  1592. 

IMBOSH,  8.  The  foam  that  comes 
from  a  hunted  deer,  apparently  a  cor- 
rupt and  arbitrary  formation  from  to 
imbo88. 

For  tliough  he  should  keen  the  very  middle  of  the 
stream,  yet  will  that,  with  tne  help  of  the  wind,  lodge 
part  of  the  stream  and  imbosh  that  conies  from  him 
on  tiie  bank,  it  may  be  a  quarter  uf  a  mile  lower, 
which  hath  deceived  many. 

Gentleman's  Recreat.,  8vo,  p.  73. 

fib  IMBOSK.     To  hide  in  the  bushes. 

And  said  as  much  to  his  lord,  requesting  him  to  depart 
presently  from  thence,  and  imbosk  himself  in  the 
mountain,  which  was  very  neer. 

History  of  Don  Quixote,  1675,  f.  46. 

IMBOSSED,  the  same  ad  embossed. 
Blown  and  fatigued  by  being  hunted. 
See  Embossed. 

But  we  have  almost  imiosa^d  him,  we  shall  see  his 
fall  to-night.  AWs  Well,  iii,  6. 

But  being  then  imhost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground,  the  kennel  cast  arrear. 
Doth  beat  the  brooks,  Idc.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xiii,  p.  917. 

It  was  applied  also  to  dogs  : 


Brach  Merriman,— the  poor  cur  is  imhost; 

And  couple  Clowder  wita  the  deep  mouth'd  brtch. 

Tarn.  ofShr.  Ini. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  first 
brach  in  these  lines  is  corrupt,  and 
that  some  verb  should  be  substituted ; 
but  connected  speech  is  not  necessary 
in  such  field  directions. 
IMBROCCATA,  s.  A  thrust  over  the 
arm  in  fencing ;  an  Italian  term, 
adopted  by  the  fashionable  pupils  of 
Caranza  and  Saviolo. 

But  if  your  enemie  bee  cunning  and  skilfuU,  never 
stand  about  giving  any  foine  or  imbroccata,  but  this 
thrust  or  stoccata  alone,  neither  it  also,  unlesse  yon 
be  sure  to  hit  him. 

Saviolo's  Practise  qf  the  Duello,  1695,  H  1. 

We  have  a  pretty  ample  list  of  these 
terms  in  the  following  passage : 

Then  we  have  our  stocatos,  inihroeatas,  mandritaa, 
puintas,  and  puinta-reversas;  our  stramisons,  passataa, 
carricadas,  amaxzas,  and  incartatas. 

Mierocosmus,  0.  PL,  ix,  1231 

Some  of  these,  however,  are  corrupted ; 
the  true  terms,  with  their  explanations, 
may  be  seen  in  the  above-cited  trans- 
lation of  Saviolo. 
t^b  IMBROTHER.    For  embroider. 

One  cloke  of  velvett,  with  a  cape  imbrothered  with 
gold.  Dearies,  and  redd  stones,  and  one  roabe  of  doth 
of  golde.  JlUy  Papers,  1690. 

IMMEDIACY,  *.  Immediate  represen- 
tation ;  the  deriving  a  character 
directly  from  another,  so  as  to  stand 
exactly  in  his  place.  A  word,  as  far 
as  is  known,  peculiar  to  the  following 
passage : 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 
I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war. 
Not  as  a  brother.    Began.  That's  as  we  list  to  graoa 

him. 
Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded. 
Ere  you  had  sjioke  so  far.    He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up 
Aud  call  itself  your  brother.  Lear,  r,  8. 

It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that 
supremacy  is  not  the  right  interpre- 
tation. 
IMMOMENT,  adj.  Not  momentous, 
unimportant ;  another  Shakespearian 
word  (&Trai  Xeyofiipoy),  which  John- 
son justly  calls  barbarous,  because  not 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  language. 

That  1  some  lady  trifles  had  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys.  Ant,  i-  CI.,  r,  S. 

flMMUNDICITY.     Uncleanness.  Lat. 

They  blame  errours,  fi^vt  good  instruction,  still  sleepo 
in  their  owne  inmunidieUies,  and  so  not  speaking  finim 
the  heart,  they  speake  nothing. 

Passenger  ofBenpenuto,  161S. 

IMMURE,  8.  Enclosure  or  waU,  fortifi- 
cation. 


PaocDniiiJ 
Wbom  nitore  Kem'il 
To  be  ioftatttA  on 


And  tbeir  voir  iiinads 
TitnDgact  Ttur.  litliiD  >LLD<f  itrDPi  inmrx 
Hie  nriih'a  Helen.  UcdcIiu'  qoeen. 
■Wilh  wonioB  Pirii  ileepi.  Tro.  f-  Cr.,  Pnil 

From  the  verb  to  imnmre,  which  wm 
fbrmerly  common,  nnd  i«  still  in  use. 
IMP,  *,  A  grnft  or  fihoot  inserted  into 
a  tree,  or  any  young  ahoot  or  suclcer. 
Welch  or  Danish.  Hence  a  young 
offspring  in  geoeral ;  also  «  feather 
inserted  into  a  wing;  and,  lastly,  a 
■mall  or  inferior  devil :  in  vhicb  last 
tense  done  it  is  not  obsolete. 

n  all  Tirginitifl 

To  nch  perfecuou,  th»l  ix  ytcrlj  btingi 
Al  gooilj  fmil  "  "I  tire  Ihit  ijirmn- 

" nt,  Sril.  Pail.,  I,  ii,  p.  47. 

eitalwtthb.  liid.,p.m. 
ujke  til'  uieicnt  tnuk  of  tome  dulinncbed  ires, 
Wliich  Moh'  ngt  hiUi  to  eonfutiaii  btoofiht, 
DiMini'd  or  all  tlioH  impt  thit  ipnmff  tna  bio, 
L'npnfliiblo  itock.  I  terro  ta  ooaglit 

IMw.aTnE.,  ItOS. 
And  thou,  moit  drEuled  iwc  or  hJEhnt  JoTc, 
Fsire  VcEui'  tea.  ^i,i.  F.  Q.,  lod.  to  B.  1. 

Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Henry  VIII,  prays  for  the  imp,  his 
son  ;  but  Shakespeare  uses  it  only  in 
jocular  and  burlesque  passages,  which 
is  the  natural  course  of  a  word  growing 
obsolete.  See  Love's  L.  L.,  1,  2,  *, 
2:  2  Hen.  IV,  V,  5;  Hen.  V,  iv,  1. 
To  IMP.  To  insert  a  new  feather  into 
the  wing  or  tail  of  a  hawk,  in  the 
place  of  a  broken  one.  Often  used 
metaphorically.  Turbervile  has  a 
Whole  chapter  on  "  The  way  and 
manner  how  to  ympe  a  hawke's 
feather,  howsoever  it  be  broken  or 
broosed. 


gcmmttj'.! 

te  discoDTie.  m  ire  r 


Bwint. 
Rid  II,  iJ. 

sou.  ureal  u%xt  0/  no.,  J,  I. 
Thev  Kill  lnuh  ■>  much,  to  lee  a  ivtUnn  fli  «itli  i 
wliite  fe>Ibci.>n>'.f  in  her  taiJ. 

JniilCrw,  O.  Pl.,i,3n. 
Imping  a  tnUur  to  nuke  me  Hie.  vhenlliou  outhtot 

BInii.  inft.,  E  1,  b. 

IMPAIR,  t.    Diminution;  also  disgrace, 
which  is  diminution  of  character. 

A  load  itano—nosiKi  in  loBgtt  Ume  (ii^V.  Bnwiu. 

Tbftt  is,  lasts  longer  unimpaired. 

Qo  to,  Ibou  doit  well,  but  pocbcl  it  (ibe  bribe]  ftic  atl 
that ;  'til  no  Impair  to  thee,  the  greitot  do'l. 

WUim'i  Tian,  0.  PL,  il,  171. 

IMPAIR,   adj.       Unequal,    unworthy. 
Impar,  Latin. 


Tet  fita  be  dcA  'liU  Jodnmcnt  gidat  bii  lumilj, 
Nor  digniflea  an  itifmir  Aaaght  vilh  bialk. 

kc.  CJUpai.  Pr^aa  le  SIbM  9  Om. 

2b  IMPALE.   To  encircle,  as  with  spilt. 

Tntil  my  mitbap'd  trunk  thnt  bearm  thii  hea^ 
Bv  ronad  iwrwiUd  aith  a  eloiiau  CTfnriL 

SSe>.n.i:Ll 

In  the  former  of  these  lines  son 
transposition  is  certfunly  necessirr, 
like  that  proposed  by  sir  Thomu 
Hanmer  or  Mr.  Steevena.  to  make  tin 
head  impaled,  and  not  the  trunk. 

Kpicfoiro'    nu,ini 

rt  finpalH  hii  tegjp'ra. 
Hrywao^i  ttapr  ahtau. 
ShooU  not  the  laurel  that  iwtfmTi  their  Snrn 
Into  a  ti«,  to  ihidov  their  bleat  nurblr. 

Baiujo'ji^'f  JieX.iv  Umn.K.V 

Mirror  far  3£m^.,^T^ 

To  IMPARLE.     To  speak  or  debsit; 
from  imparlance,  a  law  term.    Paritt, 

French. 

1^  treat  of  truee,  and  to  impmrte  at  peace 

BmflU^t  itriim,  tTnf.il 
And  (tniaht  the  tvo  anunli  iwimmrUi  URtba.       J  ] 

IMPARTIAL.  Used  sometimes  in  tbe ,  , 
sense  of  partial;  im  being  made  in- 
tensive instead  of  negatire.  Vtt  - 
partial  was  sometimes  used  for  in-  i ' 
partial ;  in  which  case,  im  com- 
pounded with  it  would  have  its  uiul  '■ 
force.    See  Partial. 

Cone,  couiin  Anfalo.  ' 

In  Ihii  I  will  be  infivCuI,-  b<70aji|dgo 
Of  7001  oa-n  onie.  Mat.  fir  M, '.  I- 

Theobald,  not  knowing  thia  atagt, 
proposed  to  read  partial: 

Von  ars  lafvfKand  t< 

Fism  jm  to  faiHi 

Cruel,  Didait,  IiiwtfiiR  duHnu 

WhT  lothUdaTUntavprcMrn  iBTlilaT 

Ssaua  «J  .^bBi*,  Mo  cd.  rf  U9|. 

Instead  of  impartial,  in  its  proper  tad 
modem  sense,  unparttal  was  vei; 
often  used ;  yet  the  verjr  same  writoi 
used  impartial  slso,  in  the  motkn 
sense.     Thus  Shakespeare  :  j 

Were  he  Dij  trothn,  naj,  my  kiatAaa'a  Iteb.  Ik.  | 
Sudi  DelghboDT  Deameu  Id  imr  tueni  Uaod  I 

SbouLd  nothing  pTirllege  him,  natfartiaKm  ' 


findil!?^ 


Nor; 


pTayon  ahall  1 


,  vith  vbom  nor  Ih 


So  also  Jonson. 
IMPARTMENT,  a.     The  act  of  impu^ 
g,  communication. 

11  beekoni  joo  to  go  awa.  witb  It, 
Ai  if  it  aone  ai^trlmnu  did  denn 
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IMPASTED.  Incrusted,  formed  into  a 
paste ;  a  word  not  8o  much  disused 
as  never  in  use,  which  may  be  said 
also  of  the  preceding. 

Biik'd  and  impasted  with  tlie  parching  streeU. 

Haml.,  ii,  2. 

tTo  IMPATRONIZE.  A  law  term,  to 
take  possession  as  by  inheritance. 

And  although  he  travelled  by  all  his  best  wayes  to 
make  tliem  of  Aragou  suspected  of  a  desire  to  tm/Mi- 
tronize  themselves  of  that  estate,  as  though  they  did 
assume  a  title  by  the  auncient  right  of  the  testament 
of  Philip.  Fento^s  Quicciardin,  1599. 

Ills  fatner  Lewis  ...  did  impatroHize  himselfe  upon 
the  duchie  of  Burgondie  and  earldome  of  Artoys.  Ibid, 

To  IMPEACH,  r.  To  stop  or  hinder. 
EnipScher,  French.  This  is  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word. 

There  was  no  barre  to  stop,  nor  foe  him  to  impeach. 

Spetu.  F.  ^.,  1,  viii,  S4. 

Some  editions  have  empeach,  which  is 
the  same. 

His  sons  did  impMck  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  vexed  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Daviet,  cited  by  Todd. 

With  other  examples. 
IMPEACH,  «.,  for  impeachment,  trial, 
or  accusation. 

Why  «  hat  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  I 

Com.  of  Srr.,  t,  1. 

Johnson  cites  this  passage  in  his 
Dictionary,  as  giving  the  sense  of 
hindernnce  or  impediment ;  bi^t  he 
seems  not  to  have  recollected  that  the 
Duke  who  speaks  is  trying  a  cause, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  such.  Mr.  Todd 
has  not  observed  it. 
IMPEACHMENT,  *.  Hiuderance,  ob- 
struction. 

But  could  be  willing  to  walk  on  t«)  Calais 
Without  impeachment.  Hen.  F,  iii,  6. 

In  this  sense  of  these  words,  empeach 
would    certainly    be    preferable,    as 
marking  the  etymology. 
IMPERIE,   «.,  the    same    as    empery. 
Government.     Imperium. 

So  also  he  can  not  wel  indore  in  his  hert,  an  other  to 
be  joyned  with  hym  in  impcric  or  goremance. 

f^tpenur's  Adagie*,  1552. 1 1. 

IMPERSE'VERANT,  adj.  Strongly  per- 
severing, the  t'm  being  augmentative. 
It  must  be  accented  on  si,  the  ante- 
penultima,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  that  time,  when  persSver,  and  per- 
sSverance,  were  constantly  so  accented. 

And  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions :  yet  this 
impersheraHt  thing  lores  him  in  my  despisht. 

IMPETIGOS,  r.  A  word  purposely 
corrupted,  as  well  as  gratillity  in  the 
aame  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  gross 
burlesque. 


I  did  %mfetico9  thy  gratiUity.  Twelfth  N.»  ii.  S. 

For  this    the  modern   editors  read, 
'*  I   did  impetticoat   thy  gratuity  ;*' 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  meaning  of  it. 
2b  IMPLEACH,  r.  To  intertwine ;  from 
pleach. 

And  lo,  behold,  these  talents  of  their  hiir. 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  i$HpUach% 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair. 

Sk.  Lotcr's  Ompl.,  Malone,  Suppl.,  i,  7SS. 

See  Pleach. 
To  IMPLY.    To  fold  up.     Implico. 

The  which  his  tail  nptves 
In  many  folds,  and  mortall  sting  trnplye*. 

Spem.F,  Q.,I,iT,8L 
And  Fhosbtts,  flying  so  most  shamefW  >ight» 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  don^  imflget, 
And  hydes  for  shame.  Ibid.y  ri,  ft. 

To  entangle : 

Striving  to  loose  the  knott  that  fast  him  tres, 
Himseu  in  streighter  bandes  too  rash  implyet. 

md.,id,n. 
2b  IMPONE.     To  lay  down,  or  lay  as 
a  stake   or    wager.      Impono.      An 
affected  word,  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare in  ridicule. 

Against  the  which  he  hath  impon'd,  as  1  take  it,  liz 
French  rapiers  and  poniards.  Haml.,  ▼,  %. 

IMPORTABLE,  adj.  Intolerable,  in- 
supportable ;  accented  by  Spenser  on 
the  first  syllable. 

So  both  att  once  him  charge  on  either  syde 
With  hideous  strokes,  and  tsi/jor/a^^rpowre. 

Speiu.  F.  Q.,  II,  Tiii,  SS. 
For  the  mtgesty  of  thy  glorv  cannot  be  borne,  wa/k 
thine  angry  threiiteningtowaros  sinners  is  impartakU. 

Frayer  of  ManoMte*  Jpoerypha. 
The  tempest  would  be  imjtortabU  if  it  beat  afwa 


upon  him  from  all  sides.  Ufe  o/Firmiu,  cited  by  Ti 

Who  shows  also  that  it  was  a  Chau- 
cerian word. 
IMPORTANCE,  *.    Importunity.    Em- 
porter,  French. 

Maria  wrH 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importamce. 

TwcL  iV.,  V,  L 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf. 

K.  JohMt  ii,  L 

Mr.  Todd  says  that  this  use  is  peculiar 
to  Shakespeare ;  and  in  truth  no  other 
instances  have  been  found.  Yet  the 
use  of  Important  by  Spenser,  as 
exemplified  below,  approaches  very 
near  to  it. 
IMPORTANT,  o^*.  Importunate,  violent. 
Emportant,  French. 

And  with  iwtportami  oourage  him  asHil'd. 

Spent.  F.Q.,  II,  ri,». 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had 
At  your  imfortaaU  letters.  Com.  i^Brr.,  r,  L 

Now  his  importani  blood  wiU  nought  denv 
That  she'll  demand.  JtPt  W.,  ui,  7. 

If  the  prince  be  too  importatU,  tell  him  there  k 
measure  in  every  thing.  Much  Jdo,  ii,  L 

It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  had  no 
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doubt  about  these  words,  as  he  used 
them  so  often. 
IMPORTLESS,   adj.     Not  important, 
of  no  serious   import.     An  unusual 
word. 

We  less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importUtt  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 

IMPORTUNACY,  *.  Importunity.  It 
is  odd  enough,  that  it  was  accented 
on  the  an tepen ultima,  though  impor- 
tune,  both  verb  and  adjective,  had  the 
accent  on  the  penultinia. 

Art  thou  not  ashamed 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  inytortunacy  ? 

Tko  Gent.,  ir,  3. 
Your  importunaey  cease  'till  after  dinner. 

n»wno/i#.,  ii,  2. 
The  confluence 
Of  suitors,  then  their  inuaortunacies. 

B.  Jons.  Sfjanus,  act  iii,  p.  SOO. 

To  IMPORTUNE,  r.  In  the  sense  of 
to  import,  or  imply. 

But  the  sage  wisard  telles  (as  he  has  redd) 
That  it  importunes  death,  and  dolefull  dreryhed. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  16. 

IMPOSE,  8,  Imposition,  command. 
Peculiar  to  this  passage. 

According  to  vour  ladyship's  iniposf, 

1  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  wliat  sen'ice 

It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Tvo  Gent.,  iv,  8. 

flMPOSTUROUS.  Having  the  nature 
of  an  imposture. 

She  in  the  mcMn  time  fains  the  passions 
Of  a  great  bellyed  woman,  comiterfets 
Their  passions  and  their  qualms,  and  verilj 
All  Borne  held  this  for  no  impcsterous  stuff. 

Webster's  A.  and  V.,  1664. 

IMPRESE,  IMPRESA,  or  IMPRESS. 
A  device  on  a  shield,  &c.  In  this 
sense  the  latter  word  is  accented  on 
the  iirst  syllable ;  but  imprese,  which 
is  more  common  in  old  writers,  on 
the  last.  In  Camden's  Remains  is  a 
chapter  on  impreses,  which  begins 
with  the  following  definition  : 

An  impress  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  is  a  device  in 
picture,  with  his  motto,  or  word,  borne  by  noble  and 
teamed  personages,  to  uotifie  some  particular  conceit 
of  their  owne;  as  emblemes — do  propound  some 
general  instruction  to  all.  P.  181. 

Baz'd  out  my  impress,  leavins:  me  no  sign. 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood. 

Bick.  11,  iii,  1. 

It  is  impreae  in  the  early  editions. 

The  fit  impresa's  for  inflam'd  desire. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  II,  iii,  p.  80. 
Wliose  smoky  plain  a  chalk'd  imprest  fill'd, 
A  bag  fast  seard ;  his  word, "  Much  better  sav'd  tlian 

spill'd."  Fleteh.  PurpU  Is.,  viu,  29. 

In  the  above  passage  the  final  e  of 
imprese  must  be  pronounced,  to  make 
the  verse  complete. 

Rome,  the  lady  citty,  with  her  imprese,  "  Orbis  in 
«rbe."  Clitus'sH'kimzies,y.no. 


In  the  sense  of  pressure,  Shakespein 
had  accented  it  differently : 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  fifmc 
Trenched  in  ice.  Two  OemL,  i,  i 

tMy  former  fruites  were  lorely  ladies  three, 
Now  of  three  lords  to  talke  ia  Londooa  glee. 
Their  shields  ympresfd  with  gilt  oopertinients, 
That  for  his  ympreu  gives  queeoe  Janoes  tnid. 

Thre*  Lords  itfLumden,\m. 

To    IMPROVE,    r.       To    reprove  or 
refute  ;  as  from  improbo,  Latin. 

None  of  the  phisitious,  that  have  any  jadgcBOC, 
improtetk  [these  medicines],  but  thev  appsvrr  taa 
to  be  good.  rmynefs  HttOL 

Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  oinastly  acraod 
yet  doth  not  that  improve  any  thing  that  I  havr  sk 

WkU^Jt.  cited  by  J(«i>saa. 
f  Good  father,  said  the  tdng,  sometimes  yon  ka^  I 

have  desir'd 
You  would  imprme  his  negligence,  too  oft  to  cm 

retir'd.  Ckmpm.  lL,i.\ii. 

flMPUNELY.     With  impunity. 

Thou  sinns't  impunely,  but  thy  fore-man  paid 
Thy  pennance  with  his  head ;  'twas  bum  d,  tis  ax 
(hcen's  JS^iffreams  EngHsiid,  1C7. 

IN-AND-IN.  A  gambling  game,  played 
by  three  persons  with  four  dice,  ctdi 
person  having  a  box.  It  wu  tbe 
usual  diyersion  at  ordinaries,  aod 
places  of  inferior  resort.  It  is  d^ 
scribed  in  the  Com  pleat  Gamester 
(ed.  1680,  p.  117),  too  much  at 
length  to  be  here  copied;  but  it 
appears  that  in  was,  when  there  vti 
a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike  out  d 
the  four ;  in  and  in  when  there  were 
either  two  doublets,  or  all  four  dice 
alike,  which  swept  all  the  stake.  Tbe 
same  book  gives  ingenious  directions 
for  cheating  at  it,  with  false  dice  or 
boxes.  How  favorable  it  was  to  tbe 
players,  after  the  fees  claimed  for  tbe 
box,  may  be  seen  by  the  followinf 
account : 

I  have  seen  three  persons  sit  down  at  tweltrefeHV 
in  and  in,  and  each  draw  forty  shiltings  a  pieee;  Ml 
in  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  box  has  had  ttnt 
pounds  of  the  mon&r,  and  sll  tbe  three  gsawKM 
have  been  losers,  ana  laughed  at  for  tikeir  imUta^ 
tion.    Nicker  Nicked,  Earl.  Misc.,  ii.  110,  Fsik's  etk 

Thus  the  house  made  the  chief,  ai4 
in  this  instance,  the  whole  profit 

He  is  a  merchant  still,  adTentorer 

At  in  and  in.  B.  Jom*.  Nms  ika,  m,  L 

In  and  Inn  Medlay  is  made  the  naint 
of  a  character  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
by  the  same  author,  who  is  a  coopa  I 
and  a  headborough,  probably  to  im- 
ply that  he  encouraged  such  games, 
though  in  office.  He,  however,  givei 
another  account  of  it  himself,  whicb 
appears  to  be  meant  only  as  a  bur- 
lesque exposure  of  hia  vanity : 


And  be  nuin'il  me  In-mml-iHH  ifcdinf,  which  HiTei 

Aloiuer'icnill,  bHSUKlhal  wedoLij 

Tlui^  in  iW  ■■,  in  ou  atork.  Act  It,  h.  3. 

In  the  Chances,  i,  4,  it  huB  oalj  a 
punning  alluBion  to  this  gnme. 
IN  FEW,  or  IN  A  FEW,  for,  in  short, 
in  N  few  words. 

M 


B«in(lin 


to  the  dullctt  pt 


■c,  look  firu  uil]  ht 


..  ir,  i, 


Ttm.  cfSir..  i.  S. 

Warbiirton,  not  undera landing  the 
phrase,  attempted  to  correct  the 
latter  pasfage  :  it  has,  howerer,  been 
used  by  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope. 
See  Johnson  in  Few,  2. 
IN    PLACE.      Present,    in    company, 

If  aii  hudicr  ILao  Ihi  rttt  in  ptaet 

But  offer  head,  it.  Dtmil,  Cii.  fin,  ii,  11. 

i^e.  n  I  wisli'd,  iDid  PnmiM  i>  in  flam: 

SoM  in  my  tut«  God  gnimt  I  mar  Had  tn«. 

INAIDABLB,  a.    Incapable  of  receiving 

The  con|KfaUd  doctcn  haf e  coicLnded 
Thai  JalMurinj!  ait  cau  mfict  lamr  nitnn. 
From  her  lui^ibutau.  JUS  W.,ii,h 

That  is,  "  In  coDsequence  of  her  de- 
sperate coodition."  The  word  is 
rather  unusual  thfiit  obsolete. 

INAQUATE  and  INAQUATION. 
Technicitl  terms  in  theology,  used  by 
Gardiner  and  Craumer,  but  never 
adopted.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

flNAUSPICATE.     Ill-fortuned. 

W^th  mo  coma  burn  IhoeihipaiiuupiEafo.- 
For  I  Caiauidn'i  zhoat  lu  ilecii  aw  late. 

riiyii,  ty  riarj,  loss, 
flNBORN.     Aboriginal. 

Some  have  affirmed,  that  the  people  fint  aeciiD  to 
theae  TtinoDi  were  BlxmipiiH,  [i»4onv.  homahDga, 
hnme-hnd.  J(irg.Aiili.]aUedCeltB,(lleT thenaos 
of  an  amiable  ting, 

!I,.SiiM<fl  Jmrniimu  Jfir«UiuH.  1000. 


airradia  poieeiacd  of  the  hjlia,  whjrl 

;.i.  — ^,Q^  ^J^  ^^  gQ(  moniitad  at 

le  ^t  none  hut  the  Mtrm 


aloft,  mnd  were  nua-i 
inhabitant!  that  Ituew  I 

INCAPABLE,   a.        Unconscious,   not 
having  any  comprehension  of  circum- 


INCARDINATE,  a.     Incarnate.    Whe- 
ther an  unusual  word,  or  an  intended 


5  IKC 

blunder  of  the  si^eaker,  air  Andrew 
Agiie-cheek,  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  counl'i  tentlcmin,  one  Ceauio^  we  took  hin 
c  ^cry    ev^J^^J  Kl^il.'j,  1. 

To  INCARNARDINE,  or  INCaRNA- 
DINE,  r.  To  make  red,  or  of  a 
carnation  colour.     See  Caknaruine. 

Nd,  thie  mj  hand  wUl  nlliec 
The  multitndiDDDa  uaa  ilKaniardiiu, 
Uikin;  tbe  greeDoneicd.  Jf4ff.,ii,  ^ 

Though  it  is  not  exactly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  word,  I  cannot 
forbear  remarking  that,  in  the  thii'il 
line,  Shakespeare  surely  meant  only 
"making  the  green  tea  red."  The 
other  interpretation,  which  implies 
ila  making  "  the  green  [ses]  one 
entire  red,"  seems  to  me  ridiculously 
harsh  aud  forced.  The  punctuation 
of  the  folios  supports  the  more 
natural  construction. 
Others  write  it  incarnadine: 


The  word  was,  for  a  time,  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare ;  but  Love- 
lace is  also  quoted  as  using  inearna- 
dine  as  an  adjective.  See  Todd. 
To  INCENSE,  t>„  more  properly  IK- 
SENSE.  To  put  sense  into,  to  in- 
struct, inform.  A  provincial  expres- 
sion still  quite  current  in  Staffordshire, 
and  probably  Warwickshire,  whence 
we  may  suppose  Shakespeare  had  it. 

Hsni  JOB     a.  Dppro  nu^  ^^  _^  ^ 

He  does  not  mean  provoked,  for  the 
child  hnd  shown  no  anger;  but  in- 
structed, Bchooled. 

Indeed,  thia  daj, 
Sir,  1  vaj  tell  it  jroo.  1  tbink  I  bare 
Iianii/i  the  loida  a'  the  « 


Minshew  has  the  definition  of  to 
move,  or  instigale,  under  Ineenat; 
but  that  does  not  quite  meet  the 
provincial  usage  here  noticed,  which 
IB  simply  to  inform. 
INCH,  #.  All  Er^e  word  foi-  n'i  is'andi 
■till  current  in  Scotland,  in  tlic  appel> 


INC 
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latives  of  several  small  islands ;  as 
Inch  Keilh,  Inch  Kenneth,  &c. 

'Till  lie  dislmrseil  at  St.  Colmes'  inckt 
Teti  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Maeh^  i,  2. 

The  place  mentioned  is  now  called 
ZwcA-comb,  or  Inch  Colm.  The  first 
tblio  of  Shakespeare  spells  it  ynch. 
In  the  second,  it  is  changed  to 
Colmes'  hill,  probably  because  the 
editors  did  not  understand  the  other. 
Shakespeare  follows  Holinshed,  as 
usual: 

1  lie  Ihtiies  tlmt  escaped  and  got  once  to  their  ships, 
olituined  of  Macbeth  for  a  great  sum  of  »)ld,  that 
such  of  their  friends  as  were  slaine,  might  uc  buried 
in  Saint  Culmes'  inch.  In  memory  whereof  many  old 
SL'|)ullurcs  iire  yet  in  the  said  inch,  graven  with'  the 
anus  of  the  Danes.  Holimhed. 

Alter  passin^r  the  ferry  of  Craig  Ward,  the  river 
bc(un)fs  n.'irruuer;  and  there  are  some  beautiful 
islands,  which  are  called  inches. 

R.  Alloa,  cited  by  Jamieson. 

Dr.  Jamieson  shows  that  the  word 
ixists  in  all  the  kindred  dialects, 
Welch,  Cornish,  Breton,  Irish,  and 
Gaelic,  with  a  few  trivial  changes. 
INCH-MEAL,  adv.  By  inch-meal,  by 
pieces  of  an  inch  long  at  a  time; 
as  we  say  piece-meal^  a  piece  at 
a  time.     See  also   Drop-meal  and 

LlMB-M£AL. 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prospero  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inch-meal  a  disease.  Temp.,  ii,  2. 

INCHPIN,  *.  The  sweetbread  of  a 
deer. 

Although  I  save  them 
All  the  sweet  utuisels  call\l  tongue,  ears,  and  doucets. 
B.  What,  and  the  ineh-pin  ?    M.  Yes. 

B.  Jons.  Sad  Shep.,  i,  6. 

We  find  it  explained,  among  hunting 
terms,  by  Randle  Holme : 

Jnch'pin,  arc  the  sweet-breds,  or  sweet  gut  in  the 
deer.  Academy,  H.  II,  ch.  ix,  p.  iBtt. 

flNCHOATELY.    As  to  the  beginning. 

Ckri.  I  was  in  body  Uiere,  but  not  in  mind. 
So  that  my  sin  is  but  inchoately  perfect, 
And  I,  though  in  a  fault,  did  not  offend. 

CartvcrighCt  Ordinary,  1651. 

To  INCISE,    V.     To   cut   in.     Incido, 

Latin. 

Let  others  carve  the  rest,  it  shall  suffice 
I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  incize. 

Carctc'i  Poemt,  G  3,  ed.  1651. 
Nor  had  it  yet  to  any,  had  not  stone 
And  stocks  discover'd  it,  been  ever  known ; 
Wliich  (for  on  them  he  us'd  his  plaints  t'  innte) 
By  chai.cc  presented  it  to  Sylvia's  eyes. 

Sir  E.  Sherburne,  cited  by  Todd. 

INCISION.  This  word  appears  to  have 
had  some  meaning,  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial use,  which  has  not  yet  been 
rightly  traced.  W^arburton  says,  to 
make    inciaion   meant   to   make   one 


understand  ;  but  no  proof  of  this  ap- 
pears. IMr.  Steevens  conjectured,  that 
in  the  following  passage  it  was  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  vulgar  phnu^  of 
cutting  /or  thesimp/es,  which  implies 
improving  a  bad  understanding.  But 
the  two  passages  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  yet  received  no  illustra- 
tion. 

God  help  thee,  shallow  man !  God  make  ikoms  ia 
thee !  thou  art  raw.  As  wm  I.  it,  iii,  i 

Then  down  on's  marrow-bonei ;  O  excellent  kiag— 
Thus  he  begifiS,— Thou  light  and  life  of  creatuxts. 

ite  at  length  th; 

what  thiiik  tou  oi  ta 
sorrow  ?  B.  ^  Fl.  Uumorout  lieut.,  i\,  1 


DegiriS,- 
Angel-cy'd  king,  vouchsai 
And  so  proceeds  to  inciiion .-  what  think  you  of  this 


Mr.  Weber  satisfied  himself  that  here 
it  had  reference  to  the  custom  of  stab- 
bing the  arms,  as  illustrated  above  in 
Daggered  akms  ;  which  is,  indeed, 
possible,  as  the  Lieutenant  is  described 
as  ridiculously  in  love  with  the  King. 
He,  says  the  same  character. 

Is  really  in  love  with  the  king  most  dotin^y. 
And  swears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 

This  was  the  efiect  of  a  magical 
philtre;  but  no  such  interpretation 
will  suit  the  next  quotation  : 

Come,  strike  up  then;  and  say  "The  MercbaBt*! 

Daugliter," 
We'll  bear  the  burthen.     Proceed  to  inciMm.  fidler. 

B.  ^'  Fl.  Mom.  Thomas,  iii.  i 

The  meaning  apparently  implied  in 
the  latter  of  these  passages,  is  that 
of  proceeding  to  action.  Can  it  htfe 
been  a  phrase  borrowed  from  sur- 
gery? 
lb  INCLIP.  To  embrace.  See  Clip. 
Perhaps  an  arbitrary  compound. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  indips. 

Is  t  hine  if  thou  wilt  have  it.  Aul.  /■  Ci,  ii,  7. 

To  INCLUDE,  for  to  conclude.  To 
close,  or  shut  up. 

Come,  let  us  go ;  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumpu,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

TKoGentLofr€r.,y,l 

flNCONSTANCE.     For  inconstancy. 

Since  of  her  cage  inconstance  kept  the  kayes. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  15S7. 

INCONTINENT,  adverbially,  forincon- 
tinently,  and  that  for  suddenly,  im- 
mediately. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent.      Biek.  U,  v,  1 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent. 

Spens.F.q.,1,n,^ 
That  doth  make 
Her  cold  chill  sweat  break  forth  incontinent 
From  her  weak  limbs. 

Tancrcd  and  Gisw^,  O.  PL,  ii.  18S. 

It  occurs  frequently  in  Spenser,  Fair^ 
fax,  and  others.  The  French  use 
incontinent  in  the  same  manner. 
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t/Wror.    Passe  thee  berore,  lie  come  iHeoutisunt. 

Relume  from  Pcthowu,  1606. 

IXCONY,  a.  Sweet,  pretty,  delicate. 
The  derivation  is  not  clearly  made 
out;  the  best  derivation  seems  to  be 
from  tlie  northern  word  canny,  or 
conny,  meaning  pretty.  The  in  will 
then  be  intensive,  and  equivalent  to 
very.  It  has  generally  something  of 
burlesque  in  it : 

My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh !  my  incony  Jew  1 

Lo»e*sL.  L.,  iii,  1. 
0  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar 

wit, 
When  It  coraes  so  smoothly  off.  Jbid.t  iv,  1. 

0  super-Uaioty  cbanon !  vicar  ineonev. 

B.  Jon*.  Tak  of  a  Tub,ir,  1. 
Love  me  little,  love  roe  long ;  let  niusick  rumble' 
While  1  in  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL.  viii,  878. 
But  it  makes  you  have,  oh,  a  most  inconie  bodie. 
Imp.  No,  no,  no,  no,  by  St.  Marke,  the  waste  is  not 
long  enough.  Jilurt  Master  Constable,  C  3. 

Faretvell  Dr.  Doddy, 
In  minde  and  in  body 
An  excellent  noddy : 
A  coxcomb  incony. 
But  that  he  wants  money, 
To  give  legem  pone.    Dr.  Doddipol,  C  4. 
0  I  have  sport  inconey,  i'  faith. 

Two  Angry  Worn,  of  Ahingd. 

INCORPSED.  Incorporated,  forming 
one  body ;  from  in  and  corps.  No 
other  example  having  been  found,  it 
is  at  present  supposed  to  be  a  licence 
of  the  author : 

He  grew  unto  bis  seat. 
And  to  such  wondrous  doiug  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  bnd  been  incorps'd  and  deminatur'd 
"With  the  brave  beast.  Hand.,  iv,  7. 

tIjN'CULKE.     To  inculcate. 

Pride  and  covetonsnesse  by  corrupt  blast  blowne, 
Into  my  hart  inculked,  by  faucie  tonde. 

Hrywood^s  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

To  INDENT.  To  bargain,  or  make 
agreement;  from  indenture. 

Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears  ? 

l/f«i./r,i,3. 
And  with  the  Irish  bands  he  first  indents. 
To  spoil  their  lodgings  and  to  bum  their  tents. 

Harringt.  Jriosi.,  xri,  35. 
Indent  ^iUi  beauty  how  far  to  extend. 
Set  down  desire  a  limit,  where  to  end. 

Drayt.  Heroic  Epistles,  p.  259. 

INDENT,  8,  An  indentation,  or  bend- 
ing inwards. 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  u  deep  indent. 

1  Een.  IV,  iii,  1. 

To  INDEW,  properly  INDUE.  To  put 
on,  or  wear.     Induo,  Latin. 

Some  fitt  fimr  reasonable  sowles  t'  indew. 
Some  made  for  beasts,  some  made  fur  birds  to  weare. 

Spens.  P.  q..  III.  vi,  36. 

INDEX.  A  siunmary  of  the  chapters 
annexed  to  a  book.  It  has  been 
properly  remarked,  that,  from  the 
following  passages  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  plain  that  thia  was  moat  com- 


monly prefixed,  as  indeed  we  find  it 
in  the  publications  of  that  time;  but 
then  it  is  seldom  an  alphabetical  list, 
such  as  we  now  call  an  index,  but  a 
mere  table  of  contents. 

For  by  the  way  I'll  sort  occasion 

As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 

Rich.  Ill,  i\.% 

This  was  meant  to  be  preparatory  to 
the  particulars  of  the  story  at  large. 

For  the  success, 
Althougli  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  eood  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
Aud  in  such  indexes,  although  small  prides 
To  their  subs^uent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  tu  come  at  la^e.  Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  8. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  it  also  meant  a 
preparatory  sketch,  in  dumb  show, 
prefixed  to  the  act  of  a  play,  as 
exemplified  in  that  of  Ferrex  and 
Porrex,  &c. 

Ay  me,  what  act 
Tliat  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Hand.,  iii,  i. 
An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust 
and  foul  thoughts.  Olhell.,  ii,  L 

An  index  to  a  pageant  was,  probably, 
a  painted  emblem  carried  before  it. 
A  written  explanation  of  what  it  was 
to  exhibit  could  hardly  be  flattering, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  the  event 
unexpected,  which  seems  implied  here: 

I  coll'd  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  quceu, 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  nattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant. 

Rich.  Ill,  iv,  4. 

The  painted  cloth  hung  up  before  a 
booth,  where  a  pageant  was  to  be 
exhibited,  might,  perhaps,  be  its  index. 

flNDIAN  DRUG.  A  term  for  tobacco, 
used  as  far  back  as  by  Taylor  the 

'  water-poet. 

And  by  the  meanes  of  what  he  swil'd  and  gul'd, 
Ilee  louk'd  like  one  that  was  three  quarters  mal'd. 
Ilis  breath  compounded  of  strong  English  beere. 
And  th'  Indian  drug  would  suffer  none  come  neere. 

Taylor's  Workef,  16SQL 

flNDICH.     To  throw  into  a  ditch. 

One  was  cast  dead  into  the  Thames  at  Staaea,  and 
drawne  witii  a  boat  and  a  rope  downe  some  part  of  the 
river,  and  dragged  to  shore  and  imUeked. 

TayUM's  Worket,  16801 

INDIFFERENCY.  Impartiality.  See 
Indiffeksnt. 

The  world,  who  of  iteelf  is  poised  well, 
MmIc  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  thia  vile,  drawing  bias. 
Tins  sway  of  motion,  this  commodi^. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 

X/ei%ii,l. 

So  long  as  with  imtiffenneie  the  goddes  did  use  their 

might.  North's  Flut.,  p.  69L 

INDIFFERENT,  a.  Impartial.  In  the 
Liturgy  we  pray  that  the  magistrates 
may  truly  and  indifferently  minister 
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justice ;  yet  as  to  common  usage  this 
sense  is  certainly  obsolete,  though 
not  so  marked  by  Johnson. 

Bom  out  of  your  doaunioui,  having  here 
^0  judge  indiiferent  Hen.  fill,  ii,  4. 

Here  have  I  cause  in  men  just  blame  to  find. 
That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partiall  bee« 
And  not  indifferent  to  woman  kind. 

S^ens,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  1. 

The  instances  are  very  common. 
The  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit,  in 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv,  1,  which 
some  explain  not  different,  and  some 
different,  seem  only  to  mean  ordi- 
nary, or  tolerable;  a  very  common 
sense  of  the  word,  and  used  even  in 
the  following  passage,  which  has 
been  quoted  to  support  another 
meaning : 

As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth.    Haml,,  ii,  S. 

That   is,  as   the   ordinary,  common 
children,  or  men  in  general. 
flNDIFFERENTLY.     Tolerably. 

But  I  am  com  to  my  self  indifferently  well  since,  I 
tiiank  God  for  it,  and  you  cannot  imagin  how  much 
the  sight  of  you,  much  more  your  society,  would 
revive  me.  HoiceU's  Familiar  Letters,  1650. 

INDIGEST,  verbal  adj,,  for  indigested, 
disorderly. 

To  make  of  niunsters,  and  things  indiyest, 
Such  cherubines  as  your  su  eet  self  resemble. 

Sk.  Sonnet,  114. 

Also  used  licentiously  for  a  substan- 
tive: 

Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  born 

To  set  a  form  upon  that  indipest 

Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

K.  John,  V,  7. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  own  Dictionary  this 
was  incorrectly  quoted,  as  an  example 
of  the  adjective.  Mr.  Todd  has  re- 
moved the  error,  but  not  noticed  the 
substantive. 
INDIGN,  a.  Unworthy.  Latin.  As 
condign. 

And  all  indiyn  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation.  OtkeIlo,if  3. 

Sith  she  herself  was  uf  his  grace  indigne. 

Spent.  F.  q.,  IV,  i,  30. 

Mr.  Todd  has  shown  that  the  word 
was  used  by  Chaucer. 
INDIRECTION,  *.     That  which  is  not 
straight  or  direct. 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.  Eaml.y  ii,  1. 

This  was  probably  intended  as  a  pe- 
dantic and  affected  phrase,  being 
given  to  Polonius,  whose  talk  is  of 
that  kind  ;  but  Shakespeare  seriously 
uses  it  tor  indirect  or  crooked  moral 
conduct,  dishonesty. 


Than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peaMnta  Uieir  vile  tradi 
By  any  indireetum.  Jul.  Cat.,  iv,  1 

Also  in  King  John : 

Yet  indirection  thereby  growa  direct. 

And  falsehood  falsehood  carM;  as  fire  oonls  tirt. 

Act  iu,ie.L 

tINDIVlD.     An  individual. 

Why  want  none  tasting,  touching?  'canse  of  these 
That  th*  inOvidt  this  guards  the  species. 

Owen^s  EpigroMS,  iJhi. 

flNDOCT.     Unlearned. 

Sick  stomachs  much  receive,  not  maeh  conooct; 
So  thou  know'st  much,  I  know,  yet  art  indoet. 

Orcen^s  Bfigrems^  IfTi. 

INDUCTION,  *.  Introduction,  begin- 
ning ;  from  inducOy  Latin.  The  iatro- 
4uctory  part  of  a  play  or  poem  wm 
called  the  induction,  when  detached 
from  the  piece  itself ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
prologue  in  a  detached  scene,  but  was 
used  sometimes  when  there  was  also 
a  prologue.  Thus  the  part  of  Sly  tlie 
tinker,  &c.,  forms  the  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  and  Master 
Sackville*s  Induction,  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  is  famous.  Used 
also  simply,  for  a  beginning: 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sore. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

1  Hen.  IT,  id,  1. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  vnll  to  France.  Rick.  Ill,  ir,  i 

Induction  was  very  acutely  conjec- 
tured for  instruction  bv  Warburtou, 
in  this  passage  of  Othello  : 

Nature  would  nut  invest  herself  in  such  shadoviu 
passion,  without  some  induction.  Act  iv,  k.  1. 

That  is,  ''anything  leading  to  it;" 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  change 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

H'id.  Is  I  his  all  your  business  with  me? 

Pgeb.  No,  lady,  ^tis  but  the  induction  to  it. 

Puriinn,  Sappl.  to  Sb..  ii,  SCsl 

The  deeds  of  noble  York,  I  not  reote,  lEc. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Th'  induction  to  my  story  shall  begin. 

Where  the  sixth  Henry's  Edward  timelease  Cell 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  751 

Inductions  were  going  out  of  fashion 
when  the  Woman  Hater  of  BeaumoDt 
and  Fletcher  was  produced,  which 
was  in  1607  ;  for  the  prologue  begins 
thus : 

Gentlemen,  inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a  protocae 
in  verse  is  as  stale  as  a  black  relvet  dopk  and  a  bay 
garland ;  therefore  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  prose. 

To  INDUE,  in  one  instance^  seems  to 
be  put  for  to  inure, ' 

Her  clothes  wotmd 


And  mermaid-like,  awhile  thsT  bore  her  up ; 

Which  time  sbe  chanted  snatches  of  old  tiuics. 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distreas. 

Or  Uke  a  creature  native  and  indued 

Unto  that  element.  HamL,  it,  7. 

The  common  mistake  of  using  indue 
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for  endow,  is  properly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Todd. 
flNDUEMENTS.     Endowments. 

They  gathered  what  a  one  he  was  like  to  prove,  as  if 
they  hud  throughly  perused  the  old  booke8,the  read- 
ing \vhert-«f  declaretn  by  bodily  signes  the  physiog- 
nomic or  inward  indueiMnti  of  the  mind. 

UollafuTt  Jmmianus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

tINDURATE.     Obstinate;  bardened. 

And  if  lie  persever  with  indurate  minde  the  space  of 
twoo  ycHrcs.  Uolinshed's  Ckron.,  1577. 

To  INFAME.      To   defame,  or  report 
evil  of. 

Yet  bicause  he  was  cruell  by  nature — he  was  infamed 
by  writers.  Uolimk.,  vol.  i,  f  8. 

Straungers  kuowen  to  be  in/am^^for  usurie,  simonie, 
and  other  lieinous  vices.  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  T  S. 

Milton  has  used  it.     See  Johnson. 
To  INFAMONIZE.     A  mock  word,  de- 
duced from  the  former,  and  given  to 
the  pedantical  character  Armado. 

Dost  thou  infamoni*4  roe  among  potentates?  thou 
Shalt  die.  Lo9^t  L.  L.,  v,  8. 

tINFAMOUS.     Ignoble. 

Is  it  not  pity,  I  should  lose  my  life 

By  such  a  bloody  and  infamous  stroake  ? 

Byron's  Tragedy. 

INFANT.     Used   sometimes,  as  child, 
for  a  knight.     See  Child. 

To  whom  the  infant  thus :  Faire  sir,  &c. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  66. 

The  infant  in  question  was  prince 
Arthur,  who  had  just  been  fighting  a 
most  desperate  battle.  So  also  Ri- 
ualdo : 

This  SKid,  the  noble  infant  stood  a  space 
Confused,  specchlesse.  Fairf.  Tasso,  xvi,  34. 

Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  put  in  the  Spanish 
sense,  for  prince ;  but  I  prefer  War- 
burton  *s  explanation.  See  on  F.  Q., 
VI,  viii,  56. 

Knight  itself  is  from  the  Saxon  cniht, 
which  is  defined  a  boy,  a  scholar,  a 
soldier.  See  Benson's  Glossary.  Dr. 
Percy  further  observes,  that  "  his  folio 
MS.  affords  several  other  ballads 
wherein  the  word  child  occurs  as  a 
title,  but  in  fione  of  these  it  signifies 
prince."  Arg.  to  Child  Waters,  Ret., 
vol.  iii,  p.  54.  Infant  was  the  same, 
as  well  as  varlet,  damoiseau,  and 
bachelier  ;  as  Warburton  rightly  said. 
INFANTRY.  Jocularly  used  for  chil- 
dren ;  a  collection  of  infants. 

Hangs  all  his  school  with  his  sharp  sentences. 
And  o'er  the  execution  place  hath  painted 
Time  whipt,  as  terror  to  the  infantry. 
Bfn  Jons.  Masque  of  Time  Vindicated,  vol.  vi,  p.  143. 

To  IN  FARCE.     To  stuflf  or  crowd  in. 
See  to  Farce. 

My  facts  infarst  my  life  with  many  a  flnw. 

Mirror  for  Mag.,  Caligula,  p.  l4o. 


tWIiiche  [t.  e.  the  tale  ensuing]  some  what  abrid^jtt 
the  same  wc  have  here  infarscd.         HoUtisked,  \oTl 

INFATIGABLE.       Indefatigable,    un- 
wearied.   The  old  dictionaries  have  it. 

There  makes  his  sword  his  way,  there  laboreth 
Th'  infatigable  hand  that  never  ccas'd. 

Daniel,  Works,  p.  167 ;  Civil  Wars  of  Engl, 

INFECT,  part,  adj.,  for  infected. 

And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Wliom,  us  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  U  8» 
The  »tates  did  thinke,  that  with  some  filthie  gaine 
The  Spanish  peeres  us  captains  had  infect. 

Gascoignes  Works,  k  6. 

To  INFERRE.  To  bring  in,  to  cause. 
In/ero,  Latin. 

One  day  inferres  that  foile 
Whereof  so  many  yeares  of  yore  were  free. 

Arthur,  a  Trag.,  Y  4,  b. 
Determined  by  common  acorde,  to  inferre  warre  upon 
the  Komaines.  Palace  of  Pleasure,  B  3,  b. 

INFEST,  adj.     Annoying,  troublesome. 

But  with  fierce  fury,  and  with  force  infest. 
Upon  him  i-an.  Spens.  F.  Q.,  VI,  iv,  5. 

For  they  are  infest  enemies  unto  the  nobte  factUtie  of 
flattery.  Vlpian  Fulwel's  Art  of  Flattery,  Al  1,  b. 

tThat  whereas  toward  others  he  was  so  infest  and 
cmelL  Holland's  Ammianus  MareelUnus,  1609. 

flNFESTIVE.       Is  not    uncommonly 

used  in  the  same  sense. 
INFORM,  adj.     Without  regular  form, 

shapeless. 

Bleak  craggs,  and  naked  hills. 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  inform  and  rude. 

Cotton,  cited  by  Todd. 

fTo  INFORM.  Is  frequently  used  by 
old  writers  in  the  sense  of  to  make, 
form,  or  embody. 

Who  first  of  petrifaction  wast  informed. 

Chapman's  Horn.  Hymn  to  Apollo. 

INFORTUNATE.  This  word  was  used 
sometimes  for  unfortunate.  It  occurs 
twice  in  Shakespeare ;  viz.,  K.  John, 
ii,  1,  and  2  Hen.  VI,  iv,  9.  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  an  example  from  lord 
Bacon's  works. 

INFRACT,  adj.  Unbroken,  or  unbreak- 
able. One  sense  of  the  Latin  infraetus. 

0  how  straight  and  infract  is  this  line  of  Ufe  1 

Gascoigne's  Supposes,  C  L 
Had  I  a  brazen  throat,  a  voice  infract, 
A  thousand  tongues,  and  rarest  words  refin'd. 

£nal.  Blixa,  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  786. 

t7b  INGALLY.  To  condemn  to  the 
galleys. 

Two  fellows  were  acljudg'd  to  die,  and  yet  at  last 
through  much  entreaty  it  pleas'd  the  judge  in  favour 
of  life  to  ingally  them  for  seaven  yeares ;  the  hang- 
man seeinx  that,  stept  in  and  besought  the  judge  to 
nd  him  of  his  office  and  appoint  some  other  in  hit 
place.  Being  ask'd  wherefore,  he  answered,  because 
you  barre  me  of  my  right. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

IN6ATE.  Entrance,  beginning;  from 
in  and  gate. 

Therein  resembling  Janus  aundent. 

Which  hath  in  charge  the  ii^ate  of  tlie  yeare. 

Spens.  F,  Q.,  IV,  z,  18. 
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Also  Ruioes  of  Time,  t,  47.     Spenser 
used  it  also  in  prose.      See  Todd's 
JobnsoD. 
flNGENDEREB.     Used  in  a  contemp- 
tiious  sense. 

This  is  one  of  rcmr  bzie,  Uquerooi.  laachioai,  feae- 
niue  ingntleren;  more  nrenof  tben  a  vetiieroocke, 
more  vajitaa  tfau  an  ape,  more  vicked  tlien  an  infi- 
dcli.  Uie  rerf  nake  of  acainaiitT  and  pode  of  pntii- 
fMtkm.  Mam  in  tkc  Moome,  1669. 

INGENE,  or  INGINE.     Genius,  wit. 

fyjaniu  laboars  to  nuriT  Lina,  and  TortLeth  (vith  all 
lus  imgitu)  to  reaore  Tiberias  from  the  knowledge  of 
{lublic  boaineas.  B.  Jam*.  Arg.  to  Stymmmt. 

A  tyrant  cant,  bat  nor  his  fell  imftme 
His'  graver  ^e  did  aomrv  luit  mitijgatr. 

Fatrf.  Tmsto.  i,  83. 

So  it  was  in  the  edition  of  1600;  in 
\\\\V%  edition  it  is  altered. 

Yon  saj  veil,  vittj  Mr.  In-and-in, 
Hov  long  ha'  yon  stadicd  ingime  ? 

Med.  biDce  I  first 
Join'd  or  did  inlaj  vit,  some  vortj  jt-ar. 

B.  Jons.  TaU  ofn  Tni,  t,  8. 
If  thy  master,  or  any  man  here,  be  iin;:xy  vith  th«e, 
1  shall  snspect  hia  inginc  while  1  kuov  hini  fur't. 

B.  Jon*.  Ez<rtf  3lnn  in  kit  H.,  t,  S. 

Written  also  engine : 

Made  most  of  their  workrs  bv  translation  oat  of  the 
Ifltine  and  French  tuung,  and  few  or  none  of  their 
owne  engine.  Puttenham,  B.  ii,  ch.  8. 

Tlie  corrupt  word  ififfeniver,  which, 
to  the  great  torment  of  critics,  has 
crept  into  a  passage  of  Othello,  comes 
nearer  to  ingene  than  anything  else. 
In  the  folios  it  Atands, 

He  hath  atchier'd  a  maid 
That  narajEons  description  and  wtlde  fame; 
(Jut  tbat  excels  the  quirkes  of  blazoning  pena. 
And,  in  the  easentiaU  vesture  of  creation. 
Does  tire  the  ingeniver.  Otkellc,  ii,  1. 

Mr.  Malone  conjectured  that  it  stood 
in  the  author's  copy, 

Does  tire  the  ingene  eter. 

Which  is  probable,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory,  as  it  makes  no  very  per- 
fect sense.  Capell  makes  it,  "  Doth 
tire  the  invent er.'*  The  reading  of 
the  quartos  is  very  different,  but  has 
been  adopted  in  the  modern  editions, 
as  being,  at  least,  intelligible : 

And  in  tlie  essential  vesture  oi  creation 
Doth  bear  all  excellency. 

The  one  reading  cannot  have  been 
made  from  the  other ;  and  if  the  folio 
hntt  any  authority,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained as  above.  To  "tire  the  ingene,^* 
must  mean,  to  fatigue  the  mind  or 
genius  in  attempting  to  do  it  justice; 
the  subject  being  the  excellence  of 
Desdemoua.  I  suspect  that  neither 
reading  came  from  the  poet. 
To  INGENIATE.  To  contrive,  to 
manage  ingeniously. 
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I>kd  Xatnrt  iat  this  good.'i  impemiaig 
To  shew  in  tLee  ibe  gkirx  of  hx*  b 
TVaminf  thiue  ere,  the  starre  td  ihr  ill 
Making  thj  face  tbe  ibe  to  ^xnrle  tbe 
baMoO..  CompLtj' 
TkedoMTft  of  tlua  _ 
Aad  kingdom,  to  mj  fmith.  cummMkittd  a. 
And  I  moat  ail  I  can  impemiAtt 
To  answer  for  the  saae. 

Ibid,  FiemeraD  Foem,  p.  & 

tINGEXIOSITY.     Ingeuaity;  wit. 

The  like  stnine  of  vit  vas  in  Lnoaa  and  Jaltai^ 
whose  very  images  are  to  bee  k»d  in  high  repur,  ior 
thru-  imffeniustty,  bol  to  be  spumd  a:  far  thrj  tnaA 
impietr.  '  Ojttlck  Oiarsr  of  Human,  ICSft 

INGENIOUS,  and  INGENUITY.  Used 
formerly  for  ingenuous  and  iugenuooi- 
ness,  and  still  aometimea  confoonded 
by  the  ignorant  or  careless. 

A  ri^ht  ingemioms  quit,  Tcil'd  merelT  with  the  riaitv 
of  youth  and  vildneaa.  Mmlei  mi  Midm ..  O.  TL,  ni,  m 
Ileal  ingemiemtlf,  sveet  lady ;  have  yon  no  more  v»i 
in  your  breeehesf        Bird  in  m  Cm^e,  O.  FL,  vii,  mI 

flNGENITE.     Inborn. 

So  vhat  y5Ni  iaspnt 
Comes  not  from  othen  prmcqklcB,  or  art^ 
But  is  imgemU  all,  and  staO  yoar  ovae. 

Cmrt^pri§kt*  FoemM^  Iffi. 

flNGENY.     Genios.     See  Ing£N£. 

Yet  maone  fate,  thy  prrpunt  impmjr 
Kevires  toy  dnst,  and  drada  no  Victory. 

CmrtwinkCt  Poems.  ISSL 

INGINOUS,  or  ENGINOUS,  has  been 
explained  witty,  or  artful;  bat  see 
the  next  example. 

For  that's  the  mark  of  all  tbeir  infinoms  drifts 

To  voond  my  patience,  boirsoe'er  tbey  seea 

To  aim  at  ot£er  objecU.     B.  Jons.  Cj/ntk.  Mm^  in,  1 

The  modern  alteration  to  ingenioiu 
destroys  the  verse.  Also,  contrived 
as  engines :  meaning  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  which  sense,  1  suspect,  belongs 
to  it  in  the  former  passage  also,  from 
the  mention  of  aim. 


To  blow  us  up. 


Sure,  petards. 

Lot.  Some  tMjnnotu  strong  woids. 
B.  Joms.  Sae  /■»,  ii,  1 


INGLE,  or  ENGLE,  «.  OriginaUy 
signified  a  male  favorite  of  the 
most  detestable  kind.  Minshev 
explains  it  fully  by  its  synonymes 
in  other  languages,  and  adda  :  "  Vox 
est  Uispanica,  et  significat,  LaL 
inguen^  Ozell,  who  quotes  him, 
says  further:  ''The  Spaniards  spell 
it  gngle,  which  with  them  means 
nothing  else  but  the  groin,  not  a 
bardash.'*  Note  on  Rabelais,  B.  i» 
ch.  2.  Minshew  says,  much  in  favour 
of  the  Germans  of  his  time,  *'  Hoe 
autem  vitium  apud  Germanos,  cam 
sit  incognitum,  merito  et  appellatione 
destituitur  in  eorundem  lingua."  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  now.     I  cannot  bat 
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think  Mr.  Gifford  mistaken,  in  saying 
that  enghle  and  ingle  were  different 
words,  except  as  to  spelling ;  but  it  is 
dear  that  ingle  came  to  be  used  for  a 
mere  intimate,  as  in  the  passage  of 
Massinger,  where  he  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Coming  as  we  do 
F/om's  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  in^Us  now. 

Massing.  City  Madam,  Xf,  1. 

Thus  Asinius,  in  Decker's  Satiromas- 
tix,  calls  Horace  continually  his  ingle 
(or  ningle,  which  is  the  same,  being 
only  an  abbreviation  of  mine  ingle), 
meaning  to  call  him  merely  his  dear 
friend : 

I  never  saw  mine  in^tewo  dashed  in  ray  life  before. 

Orijfin  of  Dr.,  toL  iii,  p.  118. 
Call  me  yoor  lore,  your  ingU,  yonr  cousin,  or  so ;  bat 
Bister  at  no  hand.  Honesi  Wh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  SM). 

Fynes  Morrison  gives  the  following 
proverbial  lines  on  Rome,  with  his 
own  translation  of  them  : 

Roma  vale,  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse ;  revertar 
Cum  leno.  moechus,  sciirra,  dnaedns  ero. 

Rome  farewell,  1  have  thee  seeue,  well  for  me^ 
And  then  I  will  returne  againe  to  thee, 
When  lecher,  jester,  ingle,  bawd,  I'll  be. 

Jtinerarg,  P.  iii,  p.  5S. 

See  Enqhle,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  boys  of  the  theatre  were  frequently 
so  called ;  which  is  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  have  brought  the 
word  into  common  use,  and  to  have 
abolished  the  first  meaning. 
To  INGLE,  from  the  above.  To  wheedle 
or  coax. 

Oh,  if  I  wist  this  old  priest  would  not  stick  to  me,  by 
Jove  I  would  ifUfU  this  old  serving  man. 

First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldc.,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  292. 
Thy  little  brethren,  which,  like  fairy  sprights, 
Oft'  skipt  into  our  chamber  those  sweet  nights. 
And  kiss'd.  and  ingled  on  thy  father's  knee, 
Were  brib'd  next  day  to  tell  what  they  did  see. 

bonne,  Eteg.,  iv. 
Then  they  denl  underhand  with  us,  and  we  must 
ingle  with  oiu:  husbands  abed. 

Roaring  Qirl,  0.  PL,  ri,  89. 

To  INGRAVE.  To  bury ;  from  in  and 
grave.  See  Engrave,  which  is  the 
same. 

The  heavy  chardge  that  nature  byndes  me  to 
1  have  perform'd ;  ingra$*d  my  brother  is : 
I  woulde  to  God  (to  ease  my  ceaseless  wo) 
My  wretched  bones  intombed  were  with  his. 

Promos  and  Cassand,,  6, 0.  PL,  i,  56. 
At  last  they  came  where  all  his  watry  store 
Xitu  flood  in  one  deep  channel  did  ingraxe. 

Fairf.  Tasso.  xv,  8. 
Or  els  so  glorious  tombe  how  could  my  youth  have 

craved. 
As  in  one  self  same  vanlte  with  thee  hanly  to  be 
ingrated.    Romeus  4"  Juliet,  Suppl.  to  sh.,  i,  838. 
Mv  body  now,  which  once  I  decked  orave, 

(Krom  whence  it  came)  unto  the  earth  I  give ; 
I  wish  uo  pomp,  the  same  for  to  ingrare. 

Whetstone  on  G.  Oascoigne,  Ckalm.  Poets,  ii,  p.  463. 


ITliat  both  our  shipps,  goods,  lives,  and  people,  might 

not 
Bee  in  the  sea  ingrav'd,  and  swallowed  up. 

Heytcood's  Challenge  for  Beauty,  1636. 

flNGREDIENCE.  Entrance;  walking 
in. 

After  whom  orderly  the  ladies  past. 

The  temple  they  perfume  with  firankinccnse, 

Thus  praying  sadly,  at  ingredience. 

Virgil,  by  Ktears,  1639. 

flNGRUM.  Apparently  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  ignorant,  similar  to  Dog- 
berry's vagrom  for  vagrant. 

Pray  take  my  fellow  Ralph;  he  has  a  psalm-book; 
I  am  an  ingrum  man.  B.^TL  Wit  without  M,,  r. 
Physitian  thou  wouldst  say,  said  the  other.  Truly, 
saia  the  fellow,  I  am  no  schoUer,  but  altogether 
unrude,  and  very  ingrum,  and  I  have  here  my  wtrea 
water  in  a  potle  pot,  beseeching  yonr  mastership  to 
cast  it.  Ikytor's  Workes,  1680. 

INHABITABLE.  Uninhabifoble ;  not 
from  to  inhabit,  but  from  in,  negative 
(for  un),  and  habitable. 

Even  to  the  firozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhoHtable, 
Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 

Rieh.n,\^\. 
And  pour'd  on  some  inhabitahle  place. 
Where  the  hot  sun  and  slime  breeds  nought  but 
monsters.  B.  Jons.  Catiline,  v,  1. 

And  in  such  wise  they  were  fro  their  way  in  a  place 
inkabitable,  that  thei  wist  not  what  to  thinke. 

Guy  of  Warwiek,  4to,  bl.  lett.,  Q  3. 
Lest  that  thy  bewty  maxe  tlus  stately  towne 
JnhiUi  table,  like  the  burning  zone. 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face. 

Old  Tkming  ofShr.,  6,  0.  PL.  i,  208. 

INHABITED,  in  like  manner  for  unin- 
habited.    Inhabit 6,  French. 

Others,  in  imitation  of  some  valiant  knights,  have 
freqnentcd  desarts  and  inhabited  provinces,  echoing 
in  every  place  their  own  vanities. 

Bralhwaite's  Survey  of  Histories. 
Posterity  henceforth  lose  the  name  of  blessing 
And  leave  th'  earth  inhibited,  to  purchase  heav^. 

'  B.^Fl.  Thierry  /•  Theod,,  iii,  1. 

Seward  changed  it  to  uninhabited, 
which,  according  to  modem  language, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  sense. 
Here,  however,  it  required  only  ex- 
plaining, not  altering. 
2b  INHERIT.  This  word  is  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  to  possess^ 
or  obtain,  merely,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  strict  notion  of  inheri- 
tance. 

'Diis,  or  else  nothing  will  inlerit  her. 

Two  Gent.,  iii,  2. 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Bich.  lU  i.  1. 

To  INHIBIT.     To  prohibit  or  forbid. 

Besides  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self- 
love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon. 

JU's  WW,  i,  1. 
Apractiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant. 

Othello,  i.  2. 

In  the  following  passage  inhabit  is  tlie 
reading  of  the  old  editions,  which  is 
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evident  nonBense.  Mr.  Pope  changed 
it  to  inhibit,  and  the  emeodatioa 
appeara  indubitable.  The  meaning 
is,  "  If  I  tremble  and  forbid  the 
meeting." 

Or  t*  ilive  ijfiio. 
And  itre  mt  to  Ihe  doert  with  thj  iword. 
If  trriDliliDc  t  irOiUf,  then  proini  hie 
The  hiLhj  Ji  girL  Hut.,  iii,  t. 

INHOOP'D,  jjar^     Inclosed  in  a  hoop. 
The  pRBBaee  where  this  vord  occurs, 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  conjec- 
tures.    These  are  not,  perhaps,  worth 
relating,  since  it  appears  now  to 
made  out,  that  cocks  or  ouails  we 
sometimes    made    to    fight    mithiii 
broad  hoop,  tokeepthem  from  quitting 
each  other.     Mr.  Douce  has  actually 
found  a  Chinese  print,  in  which  two 
birds  are  so   represented.     See   his 
Illustrations,  vol.  ii,  p.  86.     The  pas- 
sage where  the  word  occurs  is  thia. 
Antony,  speaking  of  llie  superiority 
of  Ceesar's  fortunes  to  his  own,  says, 

ir^i'edTawlDtLbeapepda; 
Ilii  cocki  dD  Till  Ibe  battlt  iliU  of  mine, 
Khgn  it  i.  HI  )o  noiight ;  anJ  hit  qiuiU  rrcr 
B(r;i1  mine,  m^otfp'J,  aX  vdds-         Jnir  $■  CItop,,  it.  3- 

'I'he  substance  of  this  is  from  North's 
Plutarch,  as  well  as  much  more  of  the 
same  dmma ;  but  the  inhooped  is  the 
ndililion  uf  our  poet.  No  trace  of 
siicli  a  modeofflghting  has  been  found, 
except  in  J.  Davies's  Epigrams,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  where  it  is  said  that 

Cocklne  in  Ao'ypet  a  uoft  all  the  play. 

Yet  B.  Holmes,  who  gives  a  list  of 
lerms  and  customs  used  in  cock- 
fighting,  has  no  mention  of  hoopt. 
See  his  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  ii,  cb.  11. 
Nor  is  any  trace  of  the  Aoop»  to  be 
found  in  any  hook  on  cock-fighting. 
If  this  custom  of  fighting  cocks  within 
Aoopf  could  be  thoroughly  proved,  it 
would  also  afford  the  best  explanation 
of  the  phrase  cock-u-kovp  ,■  the  cock 
perching  on  the  hoop,  in  an  exulting 
manner,  either  belbie  or  after  the 
battle.  This  would  give  exactly  the 
right  idea;  but  I  fenr  our  proofs  are 
not  sufficient. 
tlNION.     An  onion. 

Your  CISC  ID  Itvc  ii  not  "Dilh  an  i«l<m. 

Iliytamfi  Sfidrr  Mi  Hit.  16M. 

IMQL'ITY.  One  name  of  the  Vice, 
hIio  was  the  established  buffoon  in 
the  old  Moralities,  and  other  imper- 
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feet  dramas.  He  had  the  name  some- 
timesofonevice.sometinies  of  another, 
but  most  commonly  of  Iniquity,  or 
vice  itself.  He  was  grotesquely  dressed 
in  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a  long  cott, 
and  a  dagger  of  lath  ;  and  one  of  liii 
chief  employments  was  to  naake  spon 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back 
end  belabouring  him  with  bis  d^gcr 
of  lath,  till  he  made  him  roar.  The 
devil,  however,  always  carried  him  off 
in  the  end.  The  morality  of  which 
represCDiatioa  clearly  was,  that  sin, 
which  haa  the  wit  and  courage  to 
make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  aod 
is  allowed  by  him  to  take  great  liber- 
ties, must  finally  beconae  hia  prey. 
This  is  the  regular  end  also  of  Punch, 
in  the  puppet-shows,  who,  as  Dr.  John- 
son rightly  observed,  ia  the  legitiroile 
successor  of  the  old  Iniquity ;  ur 
rather  is  the  old  Vice  himself  tranv 
posed  from  living  to  wooden  actors. 
His  successors  on  the  stage  were  ilie 
fools  and  clowns,  who  ao  long  con- 
tinued to  supply  his  place,  in  making 
sport  for  the  common  people.  H.ir- 
lequia  is  another  scion  from  the  same 
stock. 

The  fallowing  passages  plainly  proie 
that  this  character  might  be  filled  by 
any  particular  vice  or  sin  personified, 
or  by  the  general  representation  of 
sin,  under  the  name  of  Iniquity,  which 
was  anciently  most  ci 
regular : 

To  pmrtiie  then  urilh  an;  vMtOt 

Satan.  WhaU;«.' 

What  Vind  wauMit  thou  hait  it  ofl 

Fi.^.  Wliyuiv:  FrifJ. 

Or  Cn^roiimcji,  orlndj  ratil). 


True  film  iniqaHai.  B.Jimi.  Dnilim^iM.i  1. 
Ulrr),.  Howlft;cv„alh(B«iii  lhapU.,r  &p^,fr 
(ion.  Which  it  Ut  U.  Three  gr  four-.  C«J?.«. 
(an,Mf»,  themrdidptnnj-boF.  thr  mancr-bmrd  aha 
ii  a  flHh-bB>d  U»,  Ibeju;.  Tullh.  Bnthnril 
nc'ir  ■  Send  10  carry  biu  away.  Bcaido,  he  iiai 
ocvcravoodendefi^til  Iwoold  not  gimsnuhliira 
litt  thai  hai  Data  woodin  itan"  W  "ap  at  (irrr 
budyhcaiFeU.  Jfirll.  Thai  iraatbe  Dili  ny.KDUul, 
«ben/nrdHj(vmmcLD,  ljkeffAhuPai{}f,lDajiinl«i^ 
JcrtLn,  .nil  iiiic  itini,  Lhe  Ihe  knaio  of  elubi. 

B.Jw  SUpltiifNnci.iilBtenana. 

The  above  descripdon  is  that  of  one 
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vice,  Covetowne88;  then  follows  that 
of  Prodigality,  and  his  lady  Pecunia. 
In  the  old  play  of  Cambises,  Ambi- 
dexter is  expressly  called  the  Vice, 
and  represents  tlie  vice  of  Fraud,  as 
fae  says  himself, 

Hy  name  is  Ambidexter,  I  signiAe  one 
That  with  both  hands  can  finely  play. 

Oriff.  o/Dratna^  i,  262. 

Fraud,  covetousness,  and  vanity,  the 
vices  enumerated  by  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  first  quotation,  were  the  most 
common.  Vanity  is  even  used  for 
the  Vice  occasionally.  See  Vanity. 
Shakespeare  gives  us  the  Vice, 
Iniquity,  and  vanity,  together,  where 
prince  Henry  calls  Falstafl^ 

That  reverend  vice,  that  grey  inifiUty,  that  vanitjf  in 
years.  1  Hen.  IV,  ii,  4. 

By  the  formal  vice  in  the  following 
passage,  we  may  now  understand 
that  Shakespeare  meant  the  regular 
Vice,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
old  dramas,  which  I  believe  no  com- 
mentator has  before  explained : 

Thus  like  the  formal  vice,  iniquity, 
I  moralize,  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Rick.  IJ,  iii,  1. 

In  the  same  manner  he  has  a  formal 
man,  for  a  complete  man,  one  regularly 
made.  See  Formal.  For  this  reason 
the  Vice  is  called  old  Iniquity,  in  a 
passage  above  cited,  and  here  also : 

Acts  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  miming,  gets  th'  opinion  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jons.  Efigr.t  116. 

He  had  before  said  of  the  subject  of 
his  epigram,  that  he  was 

No  vidous  person,  but  the  wiee 
About  the  town,  and  known  too,  at  that  price.     TML 

See  Vice. 
To  INJURY,  V,,  for  to  injure. 

Wlierefore  those  that  are  in  authoritie,  yea  and  princes 
themselves  ought  to  take  great  heed  how  the^  injurit 
any  man  by  word  or  deed,  and  whom  they  injurie,  &c. 

Danct't  Cominet,  L  3. 

flNKHORN.  It  was  the  custom  for 
persons  much  employed  in  writing 
to  carry  ink,  pens,  &c.,  in  a  horn 
which  could  be  attached  to  the  person. 

Atramentariura.  Cornet  k  encre.  An  inkpot,  ink* 
botle,  or  inkhome.  yomaulator,  1585. 

Long-coated,  at  his  side 
Muckinder  and  inckhome  tied. 

Armin,  Neat  ofNinniet,  1608. 
Lose  not  your  bookes,  inkhome,  or  pens, 

Nor  girdle,  garter,  hat  or  band ; 
Let  shoous  be  ty'd,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
Keepe  well  your  points  at  any  hand. 

'  C(H)ttf's  Eiujlish  ickoolrmaster,  1632. 

INKHORNE  TERMS.  Studied  expres- 
sions,  that  savour  of  the  inkhorn.  A 
very  favorite  expression,  for  a  time. 


I  know  them  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  u  ords ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhorne  term 
by  the  tail,  they  count  him  to  be  a  fine  Enghshman 
and  a  good  rlietorician. 

Wihon't  Art  o/BkeL,  in  Cens,  Lit.,  ii,  p.  S. 
And  to  use  an  ynkhorne  terme,  or  a  straiiirc  word. 

Oasc,  edit.  1575,  £p.  iv,  a. 
Is  not  this  better  farre 
Than  respiee  and  precor,  and  snch  inkhome  tearmes 
As  are  intolerable  in  a  common-wealth. 

TJu  Weakest  goe$  to  the  W.,  sign.  E 1,  bi 

In  another  place  Gascoigne  explains  it: 

Epithetes  and  adjectives  as  smell  of  the  vnkkome. 

Ep.  iii,  b. 

See  also  Hart's  Orthogr.,  f .  2 1 . 

One  author  has  changed  it  to  incke- 

pot  termes : 

To  use  many  metaphors,  poetical  phrases  in  prose,  or 
incke-pol  termes,  smelleth  of  affectation. 
WritjhVsPasnonaofthe  Mind,  in  Cens.  Liter.,  ix,  p.  176. 
fThis  is  the  cause  of  so  many  unlearned  gentlemen, 
whych  (as  some  say)  they  understand  not  the  ynJce- 
home  terns  that  are  lately  crept  into  our  language. 

InstUueion  of  a  Oentleman,  15G8. 
tNe  had  they  terme  of  inkhome,  ne  of  penne. 
But  plaine  in  speache,  which  gladly  I  espied. 

Thynn^s  Debate  between  Pride  oMdLowUness, 
t And  write  so  humerous  doematicall, 
To  please  my  brd  and  lady  What-d'ee-call, 
Witn  inkehorns  tearms  stiffe  quilted  and  bumbasted. 
And  (though  not  luderstood)  yet  are  well  tasted. 

Taylor's  Worhes,  16SQL 
tWherfore  I  mervaile  how  our  Kni^lish  tongue  haih 
crackt  its  credit,  that  it  may  not  borrow  of  tiie  Latiiie 
as  wel  as  other  tongues ;  and  if  it  have  broken,  it  is 
but  of  late,  for  it  is  not  unknowen  to  all  men  how 
many  wordes  we  havefetcht  firom  thence  within  th-se 
few  yeeres,  which,  if  they  should  be  all  counted 
inkpot  tearmes,  I  know  not  now  we  should  speak  anie 
thing  without  blacking  our  mouths  with  inke. 

The  CiwUe  Conversation  of  M.  Stephen  Ouauo, 
by  Pettie,  1586. 

INKHORNISM.  A  word  apparently 
coined  by  Hall,  from  the  preceding 
phrase.  [Nares  is  wrong ;  an  exam- 
pie  of  the  word  has  been  quoted  from 
Wilson's  Rhetorike,  fol.  82,  printed 
in  1553.] 

In  mightiest  inkhomisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Satires,  i,  8. 

INKHORN-MATE,  from  the  same 
allusion.  A  bookish  or  scribbhng 
man. 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  oommon-wral. 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  ink-horn  mate. 

We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fls^t. 

1  Hen.  Fl,  iii,  L 

Alluding  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
flNLACED.     Interlaced. 

Thou  there  wouldst  carve  thy  name,  inlaeed  with 
Th'  inhumane  tiUe  which  proclaims  thee  stil 
To  be  Amyntas  the  young  nunter.  and  to  love 
An  enemy  profest.  Phillis  of  Scyros,  1655. 

INN,  s.  For  a  house  or  lodging .  in 
general.  Used  particularly  in  the 
phrase  "to  take  up  his  inn."  See 
Take  one's  ease. 

Now  had  the  glorious  sunne  fane  up  his  intu. 
And  uU  the  lamps  of  heav'n  iulightened  bin. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iic     .  8S. 
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Which  pood  fellowes  will  sone  take  a  man  by  the 
sieve,  anil  cause  him  to  take  up  hu  iiate,  some  with 
bi  sgarv,  &c.  Aschatn,  Toxoph.,  p.  47,  n.  ed. 

V  hen  Jove-born  Pliaebaa'  fierie  iteeds  about  the  world 

had  bin. 
And,  wearied  with  their  yearly  taske,  had  taken  up 

their  inne 
I'ar  in  the  south.  Mirror  for  Mojg.,  p.  665. 

f  Some  01  them  ah-eadie  have  gotten  readie  passage 
tnd  taken  up  their  innet  in  the  greatest  marchaiintes 
parlers.  Hoiimhed,  1677. 

tNow,  quoth  Bobin  Hood,  111  to  Scarborough, 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  day : 
He  took  up  his  inn,  at  a  widow  woman's  house. 

Hard  by  the  waters  eray. 

R<^n  Hood,  the  noble  Fisherman. 

To  INN.    To  lodge. 

In  thyself  dwell. 
Inn  any  where :  continuance  muceth  hell. 

Dr.  Donne. 

It  is  used  also  for  to  house  corn : 

Late  harvest  of  come,  so  that  the  same  was  scarcely 
inned  at  S.  Andrew's  tide.  Staw^s  AnnaU,  L  8. 

The  latter  sense  is  hardly  obsolete. 
See  Johnson. 

IThis  is  a  busie  month  with  the  farmers  in  the 
country  inmt^  of  their  com,  and  thereof  cometh 
profit;  a  busie  month  with  the  pick  pockets  at 
Bartholomew-fair,  and  thereof  cometii  han^ng. 

Toor  Robin  AlVJ. 

INNS-A-COURT.  This  odd  corruption 
of  inns  of  court  is  by  no  means  an 
ei^ratvm,  where  it  is  found,  but  was 
the  current  mode  of  speaking  and 
\«'riting  at  the  time. 

Much  desired  in  England  bv  ladies,  inns  a  court 
gentlemen,  and  others.  WiVs  Interpr.,  p.  27, 1655. 
A  young  ituus  a  court  gentleman  is  an  infant  newly 
crept  mun  the  cradle  of  learning  to  the  coiirt  of 
liberty.  Lmton*»  Leasures,  1631,  Char.  29. 

INNATED,  part,  adj.  Inborn,  innate. 
This  seems  to  have  been  originally 
tbe  more  common  form. 

In  the  true  regard  of  those  innated  virtues,  and  fair 

rrts,  which  so  strive  to  express  themselves  in  you, 
am  resolved  to  entertain  you  to  the  best  of  my 
unworthy  po«'er. 

B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  his  H.,  ii,  8. 
0  mm  me,  Uiou  innated  bashfuluess  1 

Malcontent,  0.  PL,  iv,  101. 
"nil  love  of  life,  and  feare  of  bein^  forc't, 
Vanquiaht  ih*  instated  valour  of  his  minde. 

Daniel,  Citil  Wars,  B.  ii,  p.  60. 
Their  countenances  labouring  to  smother  an  innated 
sweetnes  and  cheareftilnes. 

Decker's  Entertainment  of  James  7, 1604,  £  4. 
tSure  I  am,  that  God  takes  my  part  in  resisting  and 
writinff  agunst  these  crying  crimes,  and  I  am  per- 
swadea  that  your  mijestie  bath  an  innated  Christian 
hatred  of  them.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

INNATIVB,  adi.  Innate,  native; 
originally  implanted.  [Chapm.,  Il.,iv, 
524,  uses  the  word  as  applied  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree.] 

And  look  bow  lyons  close  kept,  fed  by  hand. 
Lose  quite  th'  innalite  fire  or  spirit  and  greatnesse 
lliat  I'yoDs  firee  breathe. 

Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Jmbois,  D  8. 

Jn  INNOCENT,  *.  An  idiot ;  as  being 
naturally  incapable  of  ain. 


There  be  three  kinds  of  fools,  mark  this  note,  gc■I)^ 

men, 

Mark  it,  and  understand  it 

An  innocent,  a  knave-fool,  a  fool  politidc 

B.  ^  Fl.  Wit  without  Money,  act  n,  p.S9QL 
She  answer'd  me 

So  £sr  from  what  she  was,  to  childishly. 

So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool. 

An  innocent.  Tmo  Noh.  Xitum..  iv,  L 

Again,  if  you  be  a  cuckold,  and  know  it  not,  yon  an 
an  innocent;  if  you  know  it  and  endure  it,  a  tm 
martyr.  Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PU  iv,  SH 

Bo  you  think  you  had  married  some  MuuienU  ob'  d 
the  hospital,  that  would  stnnd  with  her  hnistlin^ 
and  a  playse  mouth,  and  look  upon  yon. 

S.Jons.  Spiemsu,m  A. 

flNNOCENT.  #.     An  innocent  pcrsw. 

Beare  witnetse  I  die  an  innocent 

Gongh's  Streaue  Diseaetry,  WH 

tINNORMITY.  A  word  used  in  the 
true  "Tragedie  of  Richard  tbe 
Third"  to  signify  not  being  withia 
the  legal  age  to  reisn.     P.  11. 

But  say,  Lodwicke,  who  hath  the  king  made  pro- 
tector 
During  the  iniMrmitie  of  the  young  prince. 

INSANE  ROOT.  A  root  causing  in- 
sanity ;  conjectured  to  itiean  hemlock. 

Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  ipeak  about  f 

Or  hare  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?  Mod.,  i,  S. 

This  quotation  would  not  prove  mudi, 
without  the  corroborating  passage 
from  Ben  Jonson  : 

They  lay  hold  upon  thy  senses 
As  thou  hadst  snufrt  up  hemlock.     Sejenm,  id  iii. 

Where  afterwards  it  is  rather  re- 
presented as  deadly  than  intoxicatiDg. 
It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  that  Shakespeare  had  ra- 
ther a  general  notion  of  some  root 
which  would  produce  that  effect, 
than  of  anything  precise.  In 
general,  the  root  of  hemlock  is  not 
considered  as  the  operative  part. 
This  particular  property  of  decefving 
the  sight  with  imaginaxr  Tisions  is 
attributed  to  hemlock,  in  the  followiDg 
passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Steevens: 

You  gaz'd  against  the  sun,  and  ao  Mff^lrttd  jroir 
sight ;  or  else  you  hare  eaten  of  tlie  rootaof  toriarf, 
that  makes  men's  eyes  eoneett  umieen  eijectt. 

Green^tlf4MrJo9  ttte,  1(16. 

INSANIE,  8.  Madness;  an  affected 
word,  coined  for  the  pedant  Holo- 
fernes. 

This  is  abhominable  (idiich  he  woold  etll  abamiBsbk) 
it  insinuateth  me  of  tiiMMt^.  Loe^e  ^  £.,  v,  1. 

To  INSCONCE.  To  fortify,  to  inclose 
with  security;  the  same  as  to  ca- 
econce.  From  sconce,  a  fortification. 
See  Ensconce. 

An  vou  use  these  blows  long,  I  most  get «  Moaoe  far 
my  head,  and  insconee  it  too,  or  elae  l  ahsdl  sedE  wj 
wit  in  my  shoulden.  Orb.  ^ Jh'^ii,  1 
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'Mk  w  ha  bare  not  intcotut  bimaelf  in  a  wooden 
aitla.  Matek  at  Midn.,  0.  PL,  vii.  386. 

ill  beard  and  brare  thee  in  tb^  proper  towne, 
(  And  here  tMfoiMvmyieirdeipite  of  thee. 

Ikmter'sOrhndo,  B  8. 

i     To  INSCROLL.    To  write  in  a  scroU. 

Had  yon  been  as  n-iae  os  bold. 
■  Toong  in  limb,  in  jadgement  old, 

I  Toor  anawer  had  not  been  imeroWJ, 

^  Fare  yon  well,  your  aoit  ia  cold. 

Merek.  of  Fen.,  ii,  7. 

I  Dr.  Johnson  would  read,  ''This  an- 
swer," instead  of  "Your  answer;*' 
which  might,  indeed,  be  better,  but 
does  not  Aeem  important.  He  sup- 
poses, not  improbably,  that  the  con- 
tractions y*  and  y%  for  this  and  your, 
miffht  be  confounded. 
To  INSCULP.  To  car?e  or  engrave, 
on  any  solid  substance. 

They  bare  in  £nglaud 
A  coin  that  bean  the  figore  (^an  angel, 
Stamped  in  gold;  bnt  that  micvlp'it  upon. 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
lieaaUwithin.  Merek.  of  Vm.,^  7. 

Ituculp'd  upon,  means  cut  or  carv'd 
on  the  outside  of  the  gold. 

And  what'a  the  crown  of  aU,  a  iclorioua  name 
liueid^*d  on  pyramida  to  poaterity. 

MaMnm§,  BkthM  Lotett  ir,  1 . 
Engraven  more  lyvdy  in  bis  minde,  than  any  forme 
fnay  be  imeulpod  npon  uetall  or  marble. 

PuUee  qfT1«a$ure,  vol.  ii,  S  4. 

INSEPARATE,  par/,  adj.  Not  to  be 
separated,  or  rather,  that  ought  not 
to  be  separated ;  that  is,  the  vows  of 
lovers. 

inthin  my  aonl  there  doth  commence  a  fight 
Of  thia  atiange  nature,  that  a  thing  intenarate 
Diridea  far  wider  than  the  sky  ana  eartn. 

2V».  and  Cr,,  v,  9. 

tINSERTED. 

I  met  with  a  roaaxy  or  beads  of  ituerted  people, 
aorrowftal  and  imfovtunate,  and  I  did  for  them  that 
which  my  religion  exacts. 

Hittofy  of  Don  Quuv/f,  1673,  f.  73. 

flNSESSION.     A  term  in  medicine. 

Also  ointmenta,  hatha,  intenions^  foments,  and  other 
indi  like  medicines  made  of  things  barins  reatrictive 
irertoe,  do  profit  Barrough's  MetMod  ofFKysieky  1634. 

To  INSHELL.  To  contain  within  a 
shell.  A  word,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Shakespeare. 

Thnwta  forth  his  boms  again  into  the  world, 
Whidi  wen  intktlPd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Borne. 

Coriol.,  ir,  6. 

lb  INSHIP.  To  put  into  a  ship ;  we 
now  say  to  ship. 

Where  inskipp'd 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

1  Hen.  n,  V,  1. 
When  she  was  thus  inskipp'd,  and  woeful'.r 
Had  cast  her  eyes  about       Daniel,  cited  by  Todd. 

2b  INSINEW.  To  strengthen  as  with 
sinews,  to  join  firmly. 

All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insituw'd  to  this  action.        2  ffen.  IF,  ir,  1. 

INSISTUBfi,  s.      Regularity,   or  per- 


haps station.     A  word  not  found  but 
in  this  place. 

The  hear^  themselves,  the  planets,  and  tlus  centre, 
Obsenre  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
AuUiure,  course,  promxtiou,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  au  in  line  of  order. 

Tro.  and  Crgss..  i,  X 

INSTANCE,  s.    Motive,  cause. 

The  mtUmcet  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift  and  not  of  luve. 

Haml.,  iii,  S. 
Tdl  him  his  fears  are  ahaUow,  wanting  instance. 

Bick.  Ill,  iu.  9 

In  the  following  singular  passage  it 
seems  to  mean  proof,  example : 

Instance,  0  instaneet  strong  as  Pluto's  catas. 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  b<mds  of  heaven  . 
Instance,  0  instance!  strong  as  heav'n  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  alipp'd,  dissolved,  and  iuoii'd. 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  v,  2. 

Used  also  for  information;  and,  in 
fact,   with  great  laxity,   by   Shake- 
speare. 
To  INSTILB.     To  give  a  name,  style, 
or  title  to  ;  we  now  say  to  style. 

Be  thou  alone  the  rectress  of  this  isle, 
With  all  the  titles  1  can  thee  iustile. 

Drayt.  Leg.  of  Matilda,  p.  553. 
Oladnesa  shall  clothe.the  earth,  we  wiU  instils 
Hie  face  of  things  an  universal  smile. 

Craskatc's  Poem,  republ.  ed.,  p.  72. 
tSalt,  builders,  hasbiindmen,  and  starres  that  shine, 
(Inflamed  with  the  light  which  is  divine) 
And  with  these  names,  within  that  booke  Cnmpil'd, 
They  with  the  atile  of  shqiheards  are  instiPd. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1030. 
fThy  verse  is  nameless,  though  not  worthless,  while 
others  their  worthless  verse  with  namea  instilf. 

Owen's  Epigrams  in  Bnglisk,  1677. 

INSTITUTE,  part.  adj.  Instituted, 
taught,  educated. 

Thei  have  but  few  lawes.  For  to  a  people  so  instruet 
and  institute,  very  few  do  sufBre. 

Rokinson's  Utopia,  0  b. 

INSTRUCT,  for  instructed;  in  the 
above  passage. 

flNSUDATE.  Accompanied  with  sweat- 
ing. 

And  such  great  victories  attain'd  but  seild, 
Though  wnh  more  labours,  and  insndate  toyles. 

HeywotTs  Troia  Britmnicoy  1609 

flNSULTATION.  Insulting  exultatiouc 

He  does  not  think  his  body  yields  a  more  spreading 
ahadow  after  a  victory,  than  before ;  and  when  he 
looks  upon  his  enemsr*!  dead  body,  'tis  with  a  kind  ot 
noble  heaviness,  not  insultation. 

Overbnry's  Ckaracters, 

INSUIT.     For  suit  or  request. 

And,  in  fine. 
Her  IttHtt  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdu'd  me  to  her  rate.  AWs  W.,  v,  3. 

INSUPPRESSIYE,  adj.,  for  insuppres- 
sible.     Not  to  be  suppressed.     See 

IVE. 

But  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
Nor  th*  insmppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

Jml.  Os..  li  1. 

Mr.   Todd  has   found  this  word  in 


Young. 


.'^0 
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INT  seems  to  be  put  for  a  species  of 
sharper.     A  cant  term,  I  presume. 

Flankt  were  my  troups  with  bolts,  bands,  puuks,  and 
panders,  piiups,  nips,  and  titU,  prinudos,  &c. 

HoMst  Ghost,  p.  231. 

In  that  place  it  seems  to  have  had 
another  initial  letter;  but  the  same 
author,  I  believe  [R.  Braithwaite], 
distinctly  writes  it  int,  in  Clitus's 
Whimzies,  where  he  has  nearly  the 
same: 

His  nipps,  ints,  bungs,  and  prinados.  Page  12. 

To  INTEND.     To  protend  or  stretch 
out. 

With  sharp  intendfd  sting  so  rude  him  smott. 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  striken  dead. 

Spens.  F.  Qjt  1,  xi,  38. 

To  attend  to,  or  be  intent  upon : 

When  you  please 
You  may  intmd  those  royal  exercises 
Suiting  your  birth  and  greatness. 

Massing.  Emp.  of  the  East,  \,  1. 
Jmar.  Why  do  you  stop  me  ? 

Lean.  Tint  you  may  intfud  me. 
The  time  lias  blest  us  both :  love  bids  us  use  it. 

B.  .<h  Fl.  Spanish  Curate,  iii,  4. 

See  also  0.  PI.,   vi,   541.       Milton 
used  this  sense.     See  Johnson. 
Also  to  pretend  : 

Tut.  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian; 
Speak,  and  look  liack,  and  pry  on  every  tide. 
Tremble  jind  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
JnUiuliiiij  deep  suspicion.  Rich.  Ill,  iii,  5. 

Av,  and  amid  this  hurly.  I  intend 
Tliut  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her. 

Tarn.  ofShr.,iv,  1. 

Pope  reads  **  Til  pretend,"  which  is 
only  an  explanation  of  the  other. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed 
latendinij  wc<iriness  with  heavy  spright. 

Sk.  Rape  o/Lncr.,  Suppl.,  i,  480. 

In  the  following  passage  it  has  been 
falsely  explained  ** attending  to;"  it 
certainly  means  pretending,  affecting, 
to  denote  the  falseness  of  the  persons 
applied  to : 

And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractioni, 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 
They  froze  me  into  silence.    Tunon  of  Athens,  ii,  3 
fSoe  that  1  will  now,   after  Mundav,   intend  yoar 
busines  carefullv,  that  the  company  sliall  aknowledg 
themselfs  bound  to  you.  1  doubt  not. 

Letter  in  AlUijn  Papers,  1613. 

[Intend  is  used  by  Chapman,  II.  x, 
4.1.5,  for  portend.] 
INTENDIMENT,   «.       Understanding, 
knowledge. 

For  shce  of  hearbes  had  great  infrudiment. 

SpcHs.  F.  Q.,  Ill,  V.  32. 
So  is  the  man  that  wants  inirndiment. 

Jbid.,  Tears  of  Muses,  v,  144. 

INTENDMENT,  s.     Intention,  design. 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  ititniammts  break. 

Sh.  Vmvs  and  Adonis.  Suppl.,  i,  414. 
I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal;  that  either 


you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brock 
such  disgrace  well  as  he  sliaU  run  into. 

Asjfimliteit,i,\. 
Wc  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot.  ' 

Hen.F,i,l 

I,  spving  his  intendment,  discharged  my  pctrotKl  ii 

his  Dosom.     B.  Jons.  Every  Man  in  kis  H.,  iii,  L 

INTENIBLE,  a.  Incorrectly  used  by 
Shakespeare  for  unable  to  hold;  it 
should  properly  mean  not  to  be  held, 
as  we  now  use  untenable. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  asunst  hope, 

Yet  in  this  captious  and  inten^le  sieve 

I  sUll  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still.  All's  Veil.  i.  '■'>. 

flNTENT.     To  accuse,  charge  with. 

For  of  some  former  she  had  now  made  known 
They  were  her  errors,  whilat  she  intcnted  Bro«-nc. 
Verses  prefixed  to  Brovru's  Fatlvreh 

flNTENSIVE.     Earnest,  intense. 

Hereupon  Salomon  said,  kisse  me  with  the  kisse  o' 
thy  mouth,  to  note  the  intensive  desire  of  the  soolf 

Passenger  ofBeneenuto,  UU. 

flNTENTlON.  Intensity  of  obsenra- 
tion,  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

INTENTION,  «.  Attention ;  according 
to  the  analogy  of  all  these  words. 

O,  she  did  so  ooorse  o'er  my  exteriors  with  ssHi 
greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  boming-glass. 

Merry  W.  If., it 

INTENTIVE,  and  INTENTIVELY,for 

attentive,  and  attentively. 

To  bring  forth  more  objects 
Worthy  their  serious  and  intetUive  eyes. 

'B.  Jons.  Every  Man  out  of  kis  H.,  lodiu-t 
All  with  imUnlive  car, 
Converted  to  the  enemies'  tents. 

Chaaman's  Uiai,  6. 1<). 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentteely.  Othello,  i,  3- 

For  our  ships  know  th'  expressed  minds  of  nen; 
And  will  so  most  intentivety  retain 
Their  scopes  appointed,  that  ihtj  nerer  erre. 

Cht^nu»*s  Odwssfj,  B-  8. 
tBut  the  Turkes,  intentive  to  that  ther  had  Won 
determined.  Knolles  Hist,  ef  Turin,  \9&- 

INTENTOS.      Blount,  in  his  Glosso 
graphia,  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  A  goose  intentoSy  as  a  Lanca- 
shire phrase  for  a  goose  on  the  six- 
teenth Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  that 
is,  on  our  seventeenth  after  Trinity; 
which,    it   seem)9,    was   the    original 
goose-day,  and  not  Michaelmas  day. 
His  explanation  of  its  origin  is  similar 
to   that  of  Leoem   pone,  haviug  a 
reference  to  the  service  of  the  day ; 
because,  in  |;he  collect  for  that  San- 
day,  are  the  words,  ''bonis  operibus 
jugitur  praestet  esse  intentos  ;"  which, 
he  says,  the  people  understood  to  be 
something  of  in  ten  toes,  which  they 
applied  to  the  goose.     A  good  illoa- 
tration,  at  least,  of  the  edifying  natare 
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of  Latin  prayers  to  the  people.  This 
origin  has  been  attempted  to  be  re- 
futed, but  is  most  probably  right. 
See  Brand's  Pop.  Ant.,i,  394, 4to  ed. 
INTERCOMBAT,  *.  Fighting  together. 

The  combat  g^ranted  and  the  day  atsign'd, 
They  both  m  order  of  the  field  appeart, 

Most  richly  fumish'd  in  all  murtiall  kinde. 
And  at  tne  point  of  intercombat  were. 

Danid,  Civil  Wars,  6.  i,  63. 

INTERDEAL,  *.  Traffic,  intercourse ; 
dealing  between  different  persons. 

The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  the  which  was 
very  generally  used  here  in  all  Brittaine,— and  is  yet 
retained  of  the  Welshmen,  Cornishmen,  and  Brittaiuea 
of  France;  though  time  working  the  alteration  of  all 
things,  and  tlie  trading  and  tnterdeaU  with  other 
nations  round  about  have  changed  and  greatly  altered 
the  dialect  thereof. 

Spenser  on  Ireland,  p.  355,  Todd's  ed. 

To  INTERESS.  Certainly  the  original 
form  of  to  interest ;  from  intSreaaer, 
French,  It  has  been  suggested,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  t  may  have 
acceded  to  this  and  some  other  words, 
from  a  mistake  of  the  preterite  for  the 
present  tense.  Thus,  interess^d,  or 
interest' ty  was  declined  again,  and 
became  interested  ;  graffedy  oxgraff*ty 
became  grafted.  So  drowned  is  also 
declined,  by  inaccurate  speakers,  and 
made  droumded. 

To  whose  young  lore 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  lo  be  intercss^d.  Lear,  i,  1. 

But  that  the  dear  republick. 
Our  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority. 
Are  interess*d  therein,  1  should  be  silent. 

B.  Jons.  Sejanus,  ill,  1,  p.  86. 

The  word  is  found  in  this  form,  as 
late  as  in   Dryden's  preface   to   his 
translation  of  the  ^neid.     See  John- 
son. 
INTERESSE,  s.     Interest. 

But  wote  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titanessc, 

That  not  the  worth  of  any  lirin^  wight 

May  challenge  ought  in  heaven's  tnteresse. 

Spent.  F.  q..  Canto  ri  of  Book  VII,  St.  33. 

So  also  Halifax's  Misc.,  cited  by  Todd. 
INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  The  rate  of 
interest  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  specie,  and  has  been  regu- 
lated by  law,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  required  or  allowed. 
The  statute  of  37  Henry  VIII,  ch.  9, 
confined  it  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  so 
did  the  13  Eliz.,  c.  «.  By  21  Jac.  I, 
c.  \7,  legal  interest  was  reduced  to 
eight  per  cent. ;  which,  being  men- 
tioned as  quite  recent  in  the  Staple 


of  News,  marks  the  date  of  that 
play  : 

My  goddess,  bright  Pccunia, 
Altho'  your  grace  be  faJl'n,  of  two  i'  the  hundred. 
In  vulgar  estimation,  yet  am  I 
Your  grace's  servant  still. 

B.  Joiu.  Slap,  of  Xtics,  ii,  1. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  same  act  it 
is  more  fully  alluded  to ;  but  in  the 
Magnetick  Lady,  ten  per  cent,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  usual  rate ; 

There's  threescore  thousand  got  in  fourteen  year, 
After  the  usual  rate  uf  ten  i'  the  hundred. 

Act  li,  sc.  6. 

John  a  Coombe,  therefore,  who  is 
censured  as  an  usurer,  took  only  the 
legal  interest  of  his  time,  according 
to  the  epitaph, 

Teii  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav'd. 

The  subsequent  reductions  of  interest 
were,  to  six  per  cent.,  12  Car.  II, 
c.  13;  and  to  five,  12  Anne,  St.  2, 
c.  16. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  epitap' 
above  cited  was  long  attributed  U. 
Shakespeare  by  Rowe  and  others,  but 
is  now  considered  as  belonging  to 
Richard  Brathwaite,  in  whose  Remains 
(published  1618)  it  occurs  as  liis. 
There  are  proofs  sufficient  that  it 
could  not  be  Shakespeare's.  See  vol.  i, 
p.  80,  ed.  1813.  Variations  are  found 
in  all  the  copies  of  it,  but  the  most 
remarkable  is  in  Aubrey's,  who  makes 
Combe  exact  twelve  per  cent.,  when 
ten  only  was  legal. 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  allowes, 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  sweares  and  vowcs ; 
If  any  one  askes  who  lies  in  this  tombe, 
Uoh  tprobably  Ho  Ho]  quoth  the  denll,  tis  my  Jolm 
a  Combe.    Letters  from  the  Bodl.,  vol.  iii,  p.  538. 

INTERGATORY,    a.       Interrogatory; 
apparently  the  original  word. 

Let  us  go  in, 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  thinp  faithfully. 
Gra.  Let  it  be  so ;  the  first  intergatory,  &c. 

Merch.  of  Frn.,  v,  1. 
Slizht,  he  has  me  upon  intergatories .-  nay,  my  mother 
shiul  know  how  you  use  me. 

B.  Jons.  Cynth.  Rev.,  iv,  4. 

The  modern  editions  have  interroga- 
tories;  but  the  folio  of  1616  reads  it 
as  above.  In  the  following  passage, 
also,  intergatory  makes  the  verse  per- 
fect, and  therefore  was  probably  the 
word  written,  though  not  authorized 
by  any  edition  ;  for  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  so  in  the 
first  folio. 
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But,  nor  the  time,  dot  ^ue, 
Wm  Mrve  oar  lonf  itUtrfmUmtt;  see, 
PothAoras,  kc  C^ail.,  ▼,  S. 

This  instance  has  also  been  adduced 
by  Mr.  Reed : 

Then  yon  most  aaiwer 
To  these  inUrgaioHei.        Brom^a  NoeetU^  ii,  L 

INTERMEAN,  «.  Something  coming 
between  two  other  parts ;  an  inven- 
tion, as  it  seems,  of  ben  Jonson,  who, 
in  bis  play  of  the  Staple  of  News,  has 
an  Induction,  which  is  a  conTersation 
of  Prologue  with  four  ladies  called 
gossips,  Mirths  Tattle^  Bxpeetatum, 
and  Censure;  between  each  act,  he 
continues  the  discourses  of  the  same 
interlocutors.  Prologue  excepted, 
under  the  title  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  intermean.  These 
iniermeans  are  intended  to  anticipate 
all  objections  to  the  piece,  and  to 
answer  them;  which  is  done  with 
much  wit,  and  much  reference  to  the 
older  imperfect  dramas,  which  the 
vulgar  stul  admired. 

flNTERMEDDLE.    To  mix  up  with. 

Veritie  ii  perfeet*  when  it  ii  not  intenuOed  with 
falahood.  Ikril  (kmjw'd,  1S96. 

To  INTERMELL.  To  intermeddle. 
Johnson  had  quoted  this  word  from 
Spenser,  but  erroneously,  as  Todd  has 
noticed;  but  he  has  found  it  as  a 
neuter  verb  in  Marston,  and  a  passive 
participle  ftrom  it  in  bishop  Fisher. 
The  passage  of  the  former  is, 

To  bite,  to  niaw,  end  boldly  iiiermeU 

With  Morea  thinge,  in  which  then  doet  exeell. 

Scourge  qfriUanit,  tti,  9. 

2b  INTERMETE,  v.  To  intermeddle 
also ;  a  word  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  writer,  but  given  to  the 
character  of  an  antiquary,  as  charac- 
teristic. 

Why  intermtte,  of  what  thou  hast  to  done  ? 

Tki  Ordinttry,  O.  PL,  x,  981. 

This  interpretation,  however,  has  been 
doubted,  and  the  word  is  not  other- 
wise exemplified. 

[In  the  following  example  it  seems  to 
mean  to  intermix.] 

tUpon  her  cheekes  the  lilne  and  the  rose 
Did  tmtcrmeet  wyth  eqnall  change  of  hew^ke. 

6a*coign^$  JTorki,  1587. 

INTERPARLE,  s.  A  parley,  conversa- 
tion. 

And  therefore  doth  an  iitUrpurU  exhort 

Ikut.  Civ.  Wart,  ii,  88. 

fTo  INTERPELL.    To  interrupt. 

No  more  now,  for  I  am  interpeWd  by  many  busi- 
nesses. HoK^iPi  hmilwr  Letten,  ISSa 


iTo  INTERPREASE.  To  pms  in  W- 
tween. 

On  Ui'  Ithneenaiui  mis. 
Or  diiTf  Snnaan.  I  naay  MOsvprMae, 
Waylay,  and  take  lieve.  Chmpm.  Oifi^v. 

flNTERRUPTION.  A  term  for  a  pre 
rogation  of  Parliament,  used  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

flNTERTEX.  To  intertwine.    Latin. 

Green  leaTCS  of  bvrdoeks  and  trie  imterUxti  sad 
wmren  together.    liM^sry^UlMi  ^■tai<»;lS7S,  tU. 

fro  INTERVERT.  To  torn  anything 
firom  its  right  purpose. 

And  the  other  agame  in  a  neat  ckalie  and 

uao  s 


hereat,  promised.  That  bee  also  abortly  wopu  ^ 
jaformation,  that  PnOadiaa  being  neat  m  an  i^r^ 
and  nnoorrnpt  aotarie,  had  kUer9erUi  and  canfcyd 
all  Che  aonUiors  doaatife  to  "^ ' 
HoUmd^t 


INTHRONIZA'TB,  part.     adj. 

throned. 


En- 


In  the  feast  of  all  sainteo,  the 
AbvMMiteatOanteibnrie.    JEMiMM.,niLiCVS.coLl 


IMTHR(yNIZED.  The  same;  and 
always  accented  on  the  antepennl- 
tima,  as  probably  the  former  word 
was  also. 


Make  me  despise  this  traasatOKT  ponqi. 
And  sit  for  are  uUkr&mM^d  in  neBr*A. 

JM».zi;an.ii.m 
So  it  ought  to  be  printed  evidently, 
for  the  verse;  ana  so  it  is  in  the 
original  edition,  quarto,  1598. 

Air  the  high  gods  intMmJMtd  abon^ 
From  their  cleiar  mansions  plainlj  do 
All  that  frail  man  doth  in  thu  grooMT 

IV«f  <.  lf«i  M  tJks  Moom,  p.  im 
He  was  uUkromM^d  in  all  solawnnitieiL  in  vseeivim 
his  kinglj  omamenta,  kc  2bliMi^niLi,AC 

tINTIRED.    Wholly  devoted  f 

I  once  loved  her, 
Andv-astoherMAVd.  Otgwaod^t  Byfgii  Trm^XVL 

INTITULED,  part.    Having  a  title  in 
anything,  a  claim  upon  it. 

Bat  beanty.  in  that  white  UUUmUd, 

Ytam  Venus'  doves  doth  efaallenge  that  ftir  isld. 

8k,  MHf$  ^Lmt,^  SiVfL,  i.  171 

So  I  take  entitled  to  be  alao  used,  in 
his  37  th  sonnet : 

Ai/i/lMf  in  thj  p«to  do  crawaad  ait. 

t.  e.f  having  a  claim  or  title  to  thy 
parts. 
To  INTREAT.  (Dr.  Johnson  spells  it 
entreaty  yet  tn^rea^is  more  prevalent 
See  Entreat.)  To  treat,  to  behave 
well  or  ill  to  a  person. 

Speak  tmth  and  be  itUrtUU  oonrteottslv. 

B. /ofw.  CteM  i«  .tflter'd,  act  iii,  vvLvd,  p.  Sn. 

Hence  to  use  the  time,  to  pass  it : 

My  knrd,  we  must  imtrmt  the  time  aUme. 

JtMa.^ML,ir,L 

INTREAT,  s.    Intrea^. 

And«  at  my  lovely  Tunoia^  mirmiB^ 

I  do  remit  these  yoang  ■sea'to  bdaoat  Cntts. 
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And  either  purehaM  Jnstiee  by  inlrwlf , 
Or  tire  tliem  all  with  ny  reveogiiif  tluaatt. 

Spttmih  Tng^  O.  FL,  iii,  179. 
But  I,  with  all  uUrmU,  mifbt  not  prevail. 

Eoktrt  BT^HuMibufiim,  IflOl,  D  4. 
Hath  tent  hit  ewnaacnda  to  you,  witfi  a  kiod  imirmi 
that  yon  would  not  be  diaeontented  for  hia  kmg 
abaenee.  Wtthoturd/or  Smtits,  B  4. 

The  late  editor  of  Ford's  playt  altered 
intreatieSf  which  was  in  the  copy,  to 
intreats,  in  the  following  passage,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Terse;  bat  he  does 
not  seem  to  ha? e  been  aware  that  it 
was  so  common  among  Ford's  con- 
temporaries. 

A  word  tnm  yon 
Ifay  win  her  nore  than  my  iiUrmUt  or  lirowna. 

The  alteration  is  doabtless  right. 

fTo  the  aeomeftin,  I  owe  yoa  lo  mnch  aa  an  bypocri- 
ticall  imirmt,  at  a  diaaeaabled  fortrtie. 

H^jfwoofa  GrttU  Britmuut  Trog»  1609. 

[Also,  a  treatment,  medicinally  .J 

tA  cood  imtnai  for  woonda.— Take  betony,  pinpemcll. 
and  vervaine,  of  eadi  a  bandfnll,  boile  them  in  apottelJ 
of  Tery  good  white  wine,  lie.  Fmikwjf  ttfHmltM,  bL  L 

TiNTREATAUNCE.     Entreaty. 

For  he  made  faeh  meanea  end  ahyftt,  what  by  im- 
treaUmmct  and  what  by  importune  lute,  that  he  cotte 
lyoence.  Mor^t  Utopui,  IMI. 

flNTREATMENT.  Treaty;  negotiation. 

Declaring  tbc  cauae  of  theyr  oommyng,  tae  whiehe  in 
effect  waa  for  itUreutnttiU  of  peace . .  betwizte  the 
two  realmea.  BolituMid,  1&77. 

INTREATY,  s.  Treatment;  as  to  in- 
treaty  abofc. 

PraTing  him  not  to  take  iu  ill  pwrt  his  imtreui^  and 
bard  impryaonment,  fbr  that  he  durst  none  other. 

FmUet  o/PUt.,  vol.  ii,  O  o  7. 

INTRENCHANT,  adj.  Not  perma- 
nently  divisible,  not  retaining  any 
mark  of  division.  It  seems  an  in- 
correct usa^,  and  we  have  no  other 
example  of  it. 

As  easy  may'at  thou  the  imtmtcknHt  air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress.  Mtuh.,  r,  7. 

Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  called  the 
air  invulnerable,  speaking  of  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet.  See  Johnson  on  this 
word.  TVenekant  means  catting ;  tn- 
trenekantt  therefore,  ought  to  be  not 
cutting. 
flNTRlNSECALL.     Internal. 


to  do 


for 


llow  for  God  hath  giTen  Satan 
the  blinding  of  erillmen,  or  what 
iiona  he  fooid  ont»  I  cannot  now 

J.  WUtm^t  JmMicgrapif, 

Also  used  as  a  n.  «. 

For  mjaelf.  my  dcarPhilfbeeanae  I  lore  you  so  dea^y 
well,  I  will  AS|^y  mjr  rm  i»Mm$tmUt  to  yon  im 
this  point,  when  1  examine  the  motkaa  of  my  heart 

HowetFt  FnUUm  liiitn,  166a 

INTRINSICATE,  or  INTRINSECATB, 
adj.  Intricate.  Johnson  thinks  it 
formed  corruptly  between  intrieate 


and  intrtnseeal;  Theobald  froin  m- 
trinaecusy  or  the  Italian  intrinseearei, 

CooM,  thou  morial  wretch. 
With  thy  ahaxp  teeth  tlua  knot  itUrituicats 
Of  life  at  once  untie.  J*i.  and  CUo^  v,  8. 

Yet  there  are  certain  puntilioa,  or  (aa  I  may  mora 
nakedly  insinuate  them)  eertain  uUriHsecaU  strokes 
and  wttda,  to  which  your  actirity  ia  notyet  amounted. 

B.  Jomi.  vjftk,  Um.,  v,  i. 
Like  lata  oft  bite  the  holy  eorda  in  twain. 
Too  iniriiuecaie  V  unlooae,  aooth  every  passion. 

I«ar,ii,9. 

The  folio  here  reads  intrinee;  the 
qoartos,  still  more  corruptly,  in- 
trench. 
INTUSB,  s.  A  braise  or  contusion ; 
from  intueus,  Latin.  Peculiar  to 
Spenser. 

Tne  lleah  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steepe 

T*  abate  all  spasme,  and  aoke  the  awelling  uruxe ; 
And  after  having  searaht  the  itUiut  deepe, 
Shib  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound  tnm  cold  to 
keqpe.  Spnu.  F.  Q^  HI,  v.  3S. 

To  INYASSAL.    To  enslave ;  from  m 
and  vassal. 

Whilst  I  myself  was  free 
From  that  intolerable  misery 
Whereto  affection  now  itnms$tii  me. 

Dtmietf  Qiietn's  Jreadia,  ii,  1,  p.  339^ 

INVECT,  for  inveigjh. 

Fool  that  I  am,  thus  to  invcct  against'ber. 

B.  ondFt.,  fkUkfiU Ft.,  iii,  8. 

INVECTIVELY,  adv.  Abusively ;  from 
invective  used  as  an  adjective. 

Thus  moat  iiutciiiMljf  he  piercetb  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  dty,  eourt 

MpouUkeit,ii,l, 

To  INVENT.     To  meet  with  casually. 

Ear  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad ; 

Or  Baechna'  merry  fruit  they  did  immji/. 
Or  Qrbelo'a  orantic  ritea  have  made  them  mad. 

^Ht.  F.  q.,  I,  vL  15. 
And  vowed  never  to  letume  againe, 
Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  mm»I.  /Aid.,  UI,  v.  la 

INVESTMENT, «.     Dress,  habit,  out- 
ward appearance. 

Wboae  white  wntiwunii  figure  innocence. 

Sir«»./r,iv,l. 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  t  tot  they  are  brokera. 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  it»*$tmmi»  shew. 

IToM^.,  i,a. 

INVIERD,  part.    Apparently  for  en- 
vironed. 

Unnatural  besesce,  woe  me  unbanpie, 
To  have  eseapt  the  danger  of  my  iocs, 
And  to  be  ten  times  worse  imm*d  by  friends.  • 

MMftf///,  1696,  Bib. 

tINVIRTUED.     Endowed  with  virtue. 

ApoUoes  Sonne  by  certaine  proofo  now  flnda 
Th'  Mtertutd  bearbea  have  gainst  such  poyson  power. 

Hejfteoodt  Droia  Britamcm,  160IL 

tlNVICTIVE.   Incapable  of  bein^  con- 
quered ;  if  not  an  error  for  vindictive. 

If  thou  wouldst  kisse  and  kill,  imbrace  and  stabbe. 
Then  thou  ahooldst  live,  for  my  imrictite  braiue 
Hath  east «  gtorious  prospect  of  revense. 

TmMdw  o/Hof0UM,  liai. 

ToINVOCATE.    To  invoke. 

Henry  Uie  Fifth,  thy  ghost  I  iNvoM/r  ltfM.F/,i,l. 
Be  it lawfta  that  I  UtoctUt  thy  ghost.   Rick.  Ill,  i,  S. 
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Milton   has   used    this   word.      See 
Johnson. 
INWARD,  adj.     Intimate,  closely  con- 
nected in  acquaintance  or  friendship. 

Who  knows  the  lord  protectiv*!  mind  herein? 
Who  is  luosi  intrard  u  ith  the  noble  duke? 

Rich,  in,  iii,  4. 
Come,  we  mutt  be  inward,  thou  and  I  all  one. 

Mahontmt,  O.  PI.,  iv,  77. 
1  lore  him. 
And  by  my  troth  would  fain  be  imcard  with  him. 

B.  atid  PI.  Island  PriHcau,  act  i,  p.  S76. 
He  will  be  very  inv^ard  with  a  man  to  fish  some  iMd 
out  of  him,  and  make  his  slanders  hereafter  more 
anthentic,  wheu  it  is  said  a  friend  reported  it. 

Earless  Micr.,  xjav,  p.  72  BUm. 
Basilius  told  her  that  bad  occasion,  by  one  veiie 
Imevnf  with  him,  to  know  in  part  the  discourse  of  hit 
hfe.  Ftmbr.  Arcad.,  p.  6S. 

An  INWARD,  9,  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. 

Sir,  I  was  an  inward  ot  his:  a  ihyCqy.  sly?]  fellow 
was  the  duke.  Meas.for  M.,  iii,  S. 

The  inward,  the  inside : 

Wherefore  break  that  ligh 
Frmn  the  inward  of  thee  ?  Cymb.,  iii,  4. 

In  the  plural,  entrails;  which  con- 
tinued longer  in  use. 

The  thought  whereof 
Both  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards. 

Othello,  ii,  1. 

INWARDNESS,  s.  Intimacy,  attach- 
ment. 

And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Much  Ado,  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Todd  supplies  also  an  example 
ftrom  Bourgchier*6  Letters  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  1629. 
To  INWHEEL.     To  encircle ;  because  a 
wheel  is  round. 

Heaven's  grace  inwhed  ye. 
And  all  good  thougths  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye. 

B.  and  Fl,  Filgrim,  i,  2. 

Many  words  of  this  class  are  merely 
arbitrar}'  compounds,  and  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent ;  but  as 
they  require  no  explanation,  tlie 
labour  would  be  superfluous. 
lb  INWOOD,  V.  To  go  into  a  wood ; 
a  word  cited  only  from  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  probably  hazarded  by 
him  from  the  common  analogy  of 
composition. 

He  KOt  out  of  the  river  and  inwooded  liimself,  so  as 
the  ladies  lost  the  marking  his  sportfulness. 

Sidfiry,  cit«d  by  Johnson. 

JOBBERNOULE.  Thick-head,  block- 
head ;  from  job6e,  dull,  in  Flemish, 
and  awl,  a  head,  Saxon.  Used  as 
an  appellative  of  reproach. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  huge  jobbcmoulc, 
Kight  gurnet's  head,  the  rest  without  all  soule. 

Marit.  Satires,  II,  n,  p.  200. 


Thou  simple  anmial,  ihoaJoHtrmofr, 

Thy  basons,  when  that  once  they  bunir  on  pole, 

Are  helmets  strait. 

Gayton,  Festit.  Nutcs,  ir.  IT,  p.  36Q 
No,  miller,  miller,  dustiponl, 

m  dapper^law  ihjjoUemoml.  Gnm.  O.  PI.,  n,  e41. 
No  remedy  in  courts  of  Pauls,  Cprou.  p<4e5~ 
In  common  pleas,  or  in  the  rouis. 
For  Jonling  of  yoar  jobbrruovh 

together. 
Counterseyffle,  bryd.  Ilise.,  12mo.  iii,  ^0 

JOHN-A-DREAMS.  A  name  appa 
rently  coined  to  suit  a  dreamiug 
stnpid  character;  quasi,  ''dreamiiig 
John.'* 

Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John^-drea'ms,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  mrthiug.  '     Haml.,  u  i 

By  the  manner  in  which  this  person- 
age is  there  introduced,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  character; 
we  find,  however,  nothing  concern- 
ing  him,  nor  anything  nearer  to  hu 
name  than  that  of  John-a-droyneSt  a 
clownish  servant  who  is  mentioued 
by  Nash  in  his  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden,  &c.,  1596 ;  and  the 
same  is  given  to  a  clown  in  the  old 
play  of  Promos  and  Cassandrt, 
Part  II,  act  iv,  ac.  2.  In  an  old 
translation  of  part  of  Homer,  [Hsll'i 
Homer,  1381,  U.  ii],  the  dream 
called  up  by  Jupiter  is  styled,  Jokb- 
dreaming  god.  See  Steeven's  note 
on  Hamlet,  1.  c. 
JOHN  DORY.  A  very  popular  old 
song,  or  catch,  preserved  in  Deutero- 
melia,  a  book  printed  in  1 609  as  i 
sequel  to  Pammeha,  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  roundelays  and  catches.  It 
is  reprinted  in  Ritaon's  Ancient 
Songs,  p.  163,  in  Hawkins'a  History 
of  Music,  &c.  John  Dory  appears, 
by  the  song,  to  have  been  a  French 
piratical  captain  of  a  privateer,  whose 
downfall  is  there  recited.     He  is  con- 

?uered  by  Nicholl,  a  Cornish    man. 
t  begins  thus : 

As  it  fell  on  a  holiday. 

And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  ntn; 

To  Pans  for  to  ride-a. 

This  stanza  is  almost  repeated  by 
Bishop  Corbett,  in  his  poem  called 
A  Journey  to  France,  p.  129.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Fletcher  in  the  Chances 
also  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  and  elsewhere. 
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Being  as  worthy  to  sit. 
On  an  ambling  tit. 

As  thy  predecessor  Dory. 
Denk.  Ballad  oh  Sir  John  ifeimis,  fforks,  p.  74. 

The  tune,  too,  was  in  favour  as   a 
county  dance : 

Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  [the  fiddler]  takes, 
except  a  broken  Bead  sometimes,  and  Iaboarin<r  John 
Dorye.  Microcosm,  p.  170.    Bliss's  edition, 

t  Where  I'll  tell  you  (while  none  mind  as) 
We  throw  th'  house  quite  out  at  windows ; 
Nought  makes  them  or  me  oofht  sorry, 
They  dance  lively  with  John  Dory  : 
Holy  brethren  with  their  poet 
Sing,  nor  care  they  much  who  know  it. 

Drunken  Bamahy. 
tThen  Tiacoant  Slego  telleth  a  bug  storie 
Of  the  rappUe,  as  if  hee  sung  John  Dorie. 

Kerry  Pastorais. 

fJOHN-A-NOAKES,  seems  to  have 
been  a  popular  name  for  a  simple 
clown. 

Then  hare  I  attended  fire  or  six  houres  (like  John-a- 
Noakes)  for  nothinsr,  for  my  cheating  sharke  having 
neither  money  nor  noneat^,  ha&  never  come  at  mee, 
but  tooke  some  other  paiie  of  stayres,  and  in  the 
same  fashion  coozened  another  water-man  for  his 
boat-hire.  Taylor's  Wbrkes,  1630. 

John  a  Noku  was  driving  his  cart  toward  Croydon, 
and  by  tiie  way  fell  asleepe  therein.  Mesne  tune  a 
good  rellow  came  by  and  stole  away  his  two  horses, 
and  went  faire  away  with  them.  In  the  end  he 
awaking  and  missing  them,  said,  Either  I  am  John 
m  Nokes,  or  I  am  not  John  a  Nokes.  If  I  am  John  a 
Nokes  then  have  I  lost  two  horses,  and  if  I  be  not 
John  a  Nokes,  ihta  have  I  found  a  cart. 

Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

fJOHN-HOLD-MYSTAFF.  A  sub- 
servient  person ;  a  parasite. 

And  here  it  is  the  fortune  of  a  man  to  be  married  to 
a  woman  of  so  peevish  and  domineering  a  temper  that 
abe  will  wear  the  breeches  and  the  cap  too:  so  that 
the  poor  f(m  at  home  is  like  John-Hold-my'Staff; 
she  must  rule,  govern,  insult,  brawl,  kc. 

Fifteen  Contorts  of  Matrimony,  n.  d. 

JOHN,  SWEET.  A  flower  of  the  pink 
kind.  Sweet  Johns  and  sweet  Williams 
are  given  by  Gerard  as  different 
species  of  armeria.  The  former  are 
'  divided  into  white,  and  red  and 
white ;  the  latter  are  spoken  of  in  this 
passage,  after  speaking  of  gelofers 
and  pinks : 

Tne^'oAn,  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell, 

Ihstincte  by  colours  twaiue. 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds 

In  seemelie  si^t  remainc. 

Plat's  Flowers,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  viii,  p.  8. 

See  Johnson's  Gerard  (1636),  p.  597. 
The  name  of  Sweet  Williams  still 
remains.  The  johns,  according  to 
the  cut  in  Gerard,  are  not  so  closely 
clustered.  See  also  Gillofer. 
tJOINED-WORK.  An  old  term  for 
wainscoting. 

Opcre  intestino  vestire  parietes.  Lambrisser.  To  cover 
wals  with  wainsrot  or  joyurd  worke.       Nomenclator. 

JOINT-RING.      Probably  a  ring  with 


joints  in   it.     Othello,  iv,   3.      See 

GiMMAL. 

JOINT- STOOL,  prov.  Cry  you  mercy y 
I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool!  This 
odd  proverb  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  ridiculous  instance  of 
making  an  offence  worse  by  a  foolish 
and  improbable  apology ;  or,  perhaps, 
merely  as  a  pert  reply,  when  a  person 
was  setting  forth  himself,  and  saying 
who  or  what  he  was.  The  fool  uses 
it  in  King  Lear,  in  the  following 
manner : 

F.  Come  hither,  mistress,  is  your  name  Goneril  ?  . 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

F.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 

Lear,  ill,  6. 

Where,  possibly,  poor  Lear,  in  his 
insanity,  was  intended  literally  to 
mistake  a  joint-stool  for  his  daughter. 
It  is  alluded  to  also  by  Kate,  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  who,  when 
Petruchio  asks  her  what  she  means 
by  a  moveable  ?  replies,  "  a  joint- 
stool,**  Tarn.  Shr.t  ii,  1. 
Ray  has  it  among  his  Proverbs, 
p.  202,  but  without  any  explanation. 
It  occurs  also  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bom- 
bie,  act  iv,  sc.  2. 
JOINTRESS,  s.  One  who  holds  a 
jointure. 

Our  queen 
Imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 

Haml.,  i,  3. 

JORNET,  s.  Apparently  a  kind  of 
cloak. 

Constables,  the  one  halfe — in  bright  hamease,  some 
over  ^t,  and  every  one  a  jornet  of  scarlet  thereupon, 
and  his  henchman  following  him. 

Stowe's  London,  IS90.  p.  7S. 

t^o  JOSSEL.  The  old  manner  of 
npeWin^  jostle. 

rhe  weight  of  business  lyiii^^  on  him,  mij{ht  make 
him  incounter  him  with  some  miscarriages  through 
youth  and  ignorance  (great  imployments  often 
meeting  with  envy,  and  jossels  them  in  the  way. 

Wilson's  James  I, 

JOUISANCE,  s.  Enjoyment;  but 
written  by  ^^tenatv  jovysaunce.  It  is 
one  of  the  antiquated  words  which 
that  poet  particularly  introduces  into 
his  pastorals ;  judging  properly  that 
old  words  are  retained  in  provincial 
dialects  much  longer  than  in  polished 
speech. 

To  see  those  folks  make  jotysaunee. 
Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  daunce. 

Skep.  Kal.,  May,  v,  3& 

He  uses  it  again  in  November,  v,  2. 
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Cheeke-dimpboK  laughter  crawne  my  rerj  fonle 
mthjouisanee.  MmL  Sml.,  Ill,  xi,  p.  3S4. 

J0UR1N6,  8.  Swearing.  Perhaps  a 
coined  word,  fromjuro,  Latin. 

I  pray  that  Lord  that  did  yon  hither  send. 
Yon  may  your  curnnci,  ivearinn,  kmring*  end. 

k  H.  {SoiTHayman's)  ^iMMtti«c/«,4to,  1098. 

JOURNAL,  adj.  (the  same  as  dinrnal). 
Daily;  from jaumafy  French. 

Kre  twiee  the  iun  hath  made  his  journml  neetinf 
To  the  under  |eneratioa.  Mems.fir  If.,  rr,  8. 

Stick  to  jomjcnnuU  course,  the  breach  of  cnstOBi 
Is  breach  of  ail.  Oywib.,  iv,  1. 

And  his  faint  steedes  vatred  in  ocean  deepe, 
Whilep  from  their /oMnuili  labonrs  they  md  rest 

Sp«tu.  F.  Q.,  I,  si,  81. 

JOURNEY,  s.  A  battle,  or  day  of  bat- 
tle ;  from  the  French  joum^e,  which 
is  used  in  tlie  same  sense. 

But  of  all  hisjomeu  he  made,  being  generall  over  the 
armie  of  the  Athenians,  the  jomey  of  Cherronesus 
was  best  tliought  of  and  esteemed. 

Norths  PM.,  p.  179. 
Mette  with  him,  and  there  slew  him,  to  the  great 
disturbance  and  stay  of  the  whole  JourHey. 

Holuuked.rol.UZ'!. 

JOVIAL,  a.  Belonging  to  Jupiter; 
from  Jove, 

His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thigh ; 

The  brawns  of  Hercules  i  but  his  Jotial  face. 

Cjfmb^  iv,  2. 

And  afterwards  Jupiter  says. 

Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  nis  birth.  HUL,  ▼,  4. 

So  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

Thou  Jovud  hand,  hold  up  thy  scepter  hia^ 

And  in  his  Golden  Age,  where  Jupiter 
is  spoken  of: 

All  that  stand 
Sink  in  the  weigiic  of  his  hi|^  Jopial  hand. 

fJOWL.    The  Jaw. 

He  might  be  an  oxe  for  his  jouU,  a  bull  for  his  ueckc, 
a  cow  for  his  belly,  and  a  calfe  for  his  wit,  I  make  no 

Juestion.  Man  in  tke  liootu,  1000. 

'or  drinking  healths,  and  being  churched  so. 
They  cheeke  hjJowU  may  with  each  other  goe. 

BowUmds,  Ktmte  ofSf.  ^  Di. 
Besides,  a  woman  need  not  be  aaham'd  to  sit  jig  by 
jowU  with  the  best  of  the  parish,  and  who  dare  say, 
Black  U  her  eye.  Tke  CkeaU,  1662. 

To  JOY,  for  to  enjoy. 

And  let  her  joy  her  raven-coluur'd  love. 
Only  the  use  of  armea,  which  most  Ijt^t 
And  fltteth  moat  for  noble  swayne  to  know. 

Smena.  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  33. 
There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  ana  llowring  spring 
She  lives  at  ease,  aiui  joys  her  lord  at  will. 

Fair/.  rai»o,xiv,71. 
You  loyal  ladiea,  doo  you  think  in  uitli, 
That  highest  hoiMurjcyM  most  sweet  content. 

Bf»don*$  OcUnlOy  A  6,  h. 
iThoughby  tile  dukes  allowance  I  am  her  uriviledg'd 
iittendant,  yet  such  is  the  devilishnes  or  Dametes, 
that  I  cannot  My  so  much  accesae  as  to  confer  with 
her.  lUo/GuUs.ltSS. 

JOYANCE,  8.     Enjoyment. 

Which  gave  him  hopes,  and  did  him  halfe  persuade,    j 
That  he  in  time  hajoyance  should  obtaine.  I 

Spena.  F  «.,  VI,  xi,  7.  ' 

Also  rejoicing : 

And  made  great  joyaNce  that  it  should  be  so. 

CUud.  Tib.  y^ro,  K  2. 
There  with  tjeait  joyanee.  and  with  gUdsome  glee, 
Of  faire  Psana  1  received  were. 

8pem.  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii,  59. 


IPOCRAS.    See  Hippocras. 

IRISH.  A  game  differing  very  shg^ 
from  backgammon.  It  is  dcwnbd 
in  the  Compleat  Gaqiestery  168(; 
p.  109.  Under  Baet^ammom,  le 
are  told  that  this  difference 
in  the  doublets,  *'  which  at  this 
is  plaid  fourfold,  which  makes  • 
Quicker  dispatch  of  the  game  tha 
JrifA."     P.  110. 

Yet,  Pne,  *tis  well;  play  oat  your  cane  at  uuk,m; 
who  winsr  Uialr.  0.  The  trial  is  whca  she  chm 
to  beariBf.  Mtoanrinf  O^  O.  PL,vi.Mi 

The  JBOQnstancy  of  Mak  fitly  repreaeats  the  dsni- 
ablenease  of  homan  oocorreacea.  since  it  efcrsUMi 
10  fickle  that  one  malignaat  throw  cui  fvlaraMt 
aerer  so  well  built  gaaie.  HmWa  Harm  Vmemm,^  lA 
t A  marehants  wi£B,  a  ouidce  gamester  at  im  {tm^ 


dallv  when  ahe  came  to  bearing  of 

wonid  seldome  misse  entring.    T^loi^a  Wmkaa^  Ml 

To  IRK.  Used  impersonally  in  t^  irh 
that  is,  it  is  painful  or  troablesoae; 
from  yrk^  work,  Icelandic  Tin 
word»  though  not  yet  forgotten,  hai 
ceased  to  be  current  in  common  oic^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  pieacivad  is 
memory,  chiefly  by  being  known  ii 
schools  as  the  translation  of  t€eiet. 

And  yet  it  irka  me.  the  poor  du>pled  foolSk 
Beinc  native  burghers  of  this  diescrt  dtj. 
Should  iu  their  own  confines,  with  forkea  hiaii, 
Have  their  round  haonchea  ■or'd.  Aa  ymt  Kka  ii,  a,! 
Yet  an  he  nad  land  words 
Twould  never  irAe  'on. 

B.J9ma.TmUifmI^,i,i. 

But  it  was  formerly  used  also  it  t 
personal  verb  for  to  hate,  or  be  tired 
with: 

The  Grekea  chieftaines  all  irked  with  the  war 
Wherein  they  wasted  had  so  many  ycres. 

Smrrtfa9dJSmeia,l}B. 
Thia  u^y  fault  no  tyrant  lives  bnt  trkta. 

MifT  JAs   pk  ^8L 

IRKSOME,  adj.  Generally  used  m  so 
active  sense,  giving  pain  or  wearinesi ; 
formerly  sometimes  passively,  made 
sorrowful,  sad,  or  wearied. 

Dull  wearines  of  fomsr  i^t. 
Having  yrockt  asleep  his  iriktaoma  nrigat 

Frkeaoma  of  life,  and  too  long  linmriag  worn. 

IRP,  or  IRPE,  8.  A  word  twice  used 
by  Ben  Jonson,  once  as  an  adjective, 
and  once  as  a  substantive,  but  in 
both  ways  without  a  dear  meaning; 
nor  does  its  origin  very  readuj 
appear. 
Adjective : 

If  reguardant,  then  maintain  your  atation  brisk  aai 
irpe,  shew  the  supple  motion  of  vour  pliant  body,  he. 

CymilL  Mm.,iiik 

Substantive : 


IRR 
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From  Spuuih  thnigi,  lyenck  facet,  ndiki,  irp*t  and 
all  affected  hnmonn,  good  MercioT  defend  ns. 

/iU^  aet  ▼,  Palinode. 

QtRECURABLE,  a.  Incamble;  to 
reeure  was  commonly  used  for  to 
core.     See  Rbcuke. 

la  forced  to  aoatajne  a  noat  Krerons  and  tmMimiMf 
fidl.  Urp.  Fulw.  Jrt  ofWUtttery,  F  9,  b. 

IRREOULOUS,  a.  Out  of  rule,  dis- 
orderly ;  found  only  hitherto  in  the 
following  passage : 

Thou, 
Conapir'd  with  that  irMguUm*  deril  doten, 
Haet  here  eat  off  my  lord.  Opmk^  ir,  S. 

Some  have  proposed  M'  irreligious. 
Jh  IRRUOATE.     To  whnkle;    from 
vrrugOi  Latin. 

That  the  twellini;  of  their  body  mi^t  sot  imgaU 
and  wrinckle  their  fMea. 

PiUme$  ofPUamrt,  toL  i,  F  4. 

FT  PASSES.    See  Pass. 

ITALY.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
Italy  was  the  chief  place  whence 
Bn^and  derived  and  copied  the 
refinements  of  fashion.  Forks  and 
toothpicks  were  among  the  conve- 
niences imported  thence  by  travellers. 
See  those  articles.  Shakespeare, 
with  an  inaccuracy  common  to  all 
the  writers  of  his  time,  and  therefore 
doubtless  thought  allowable,  attri- 
butes the  same  imitation  to  the  age 
of  Richard  the  Second,  when  it  had 
not  yet  commenced ; 

Bepurt  of  faihioni  in  proud  Ilafy, 

Wuoae  mannen  atill  oar  tardy,  apiah  nation, 

Lifflpe  after  in  baae  iwdUtum.  Biek.  II,  ii,  1. 

One  fashion,  however,  the  uatural 
good  disposition  of  our  people  pre- 
vented them  from  borrowing,  that  of 
poisoning,  which  is  alluded  to  once 
or  twice  in  Cymbeline: 

That  dmg-dawm*d  lUUw  hath  oatcrafted  him.      iii,  4. 

What/olM /teiuM 
(Aa  fouauoui  toneued  aa  kmded)  hath  pcerail'd 
Onthy  too  ready  hearing  f  ii,S. 

ITALIAN  ATE,  part.  adj.  Italianised ; 
Implied  to  fantastic  affectation  of 
nsnions  borrowed  from  Italy,  as 
noticed  above. 

Fantaatio  complement  etalka  up  and  down, 
Trickt  in  outlandiah  fethera:  all  hia  worda, 
Hia  lookea,  hia  oathea,  are  all  ridicaloaa, 
All  ipiah,  ehildiah,  and  lulumate. 

Mtariowtt  OU  fbrtunmtms,  Ane.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  lia 

But  quoted  by  Capell  as  from  the 
Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  a  comedy, 
published  1638;  probably  stolen 
from  Marlow's,  which  was  printed  in 
1600. 

I  am  Engliahe  borne,  and  I  hare  SngUih  thonghlii 


not  a  derill  incarnate  beeanae  I  am  ItuUtmMU,  hot 
hatinc  the  pride  of  Italic  beeanae  I  knov  their 
peeviahnet.  Ortnu^s  NoUMe  Ditwrnu  ^  CootmOt. 
tAnd  finallT  all  lUUimuU  oonnnrancea,  aa  to  IdlT  a 
man,  and  then  moome  for  him,  &e. 

Na$k,  Purci  PnUwe,  1693. 
fThoa  art  an  Italian,  poore  Philantna,  aa  much 
mialiked  for  the  rice  of  thy  coontry,  aa  the  marvelled 
■t  for  the  Tcrtoe  of  hen :  and  with  no  lesae  ahame 
doeat  thoa  heare,  how  if  any  Engliahman  be  infected 
wiOi  anj  nuademeanor,  they  aay  with  one  month, 
bee  ia  lUHmmM;  ao  odiona  ia  that  nation  to  thi% 
that  the  very  man  ia  no  leia  hated  fur  the  name,  than 
the  ooantiy  for  the  mannera.  Zfljf*»  Jtwpkue*, 

fTo  ITERATE.     To  repeat. 

Whoae  empty  wombe  cootinoall  mnrmur  yeikla. 
And  iUntes  againe  each  word  it  hearea. 

Htjfwooft  Tnia  Britmica,  1609. 

flTERATE,  adj.     Repeated. 

Wherefore  we  proclaim  the  aaid  Frederick  count 
Palatine,  lie.,  snilty  of  high  treaaon  and  U*nt$ 
peoacriptioa,  and  of  all  the  penaltiea  whidi  by  law 
and  coatom  are  depending  thereon.  WUa(m*$  James  I. 

JUDAS  COLOUR.  Red  colour,  of  hair 
or  beard.  It  was  a  current  opinion, 
that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and 
beard ;  probably  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  colour  was  thought 
ugly,  and  the  dislike  of  it  was  of 
course  much  increased  by  this 
opinion.  Thiers,  in  his  Histoire  des 
Perruques,  gives  this  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  wearing  wigs :  '*  Les 
rousseaux  port^rent  des  perruques, 
pour  cacher  la  couleur  de  leurs 
cheveux,  qui  sont  en  harreur  ^  tout 
le  monde,  parce  que  Judas,  k  ce  qu*on 
pretend,  ^toit  rousseau.*'  Page  22. 
The  representations  so  common  in 
tapestry,  made  these  images  familiar 
to  all  ranks  of  people. 

Bos.   Hia  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  ooloor.    Cel. 
Something  krowner  than  JtnUu^».  Js  gcu  Wtt  >/,  iii,  i. 
O  let  them  be  wone,  worse ;  stretch  thine  art, 
And  let  their  beards  be  of  Jud-tt't  own  celomr. 

Sftmitk  2Wy.,  O.  FL,  iii,  196. 
What  has  he  giren  herr  what  ia  it,  goaavf  a  fair 
hi{^ atandingcap,  and  two  peat  *poatlB apomu, one 


qrtkemgUt.  San  Umi  w»  Jmd^  fiiik  tkt'red  keari, 
MiidUio^a  Okm$U  Mmd^OkmfiUe,  1690. 

Dryden  has  it  in  his  play  of  Am- 
boyna: 

BeceiTe  me  \p  yoor  boeom:  by  thia  beard,  I  will 
never  deceiTe  you.  Bettm.  I  do  not  like  hia  oath, 
there'a  treachery  in  that  /arfei  folom'd  beard. 

Dryden  also,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  des- 
cribed Jacob  Tonson 

With  two  left  legs,  and  Judm$-colomM4  hair. 

Scott*s  Ui9  ^DrydL,  p.  890. 

As  Tonson  is  in  the  same  attack  de- 
scribed as  ''  freckled  fair,"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Judas'  hair  was 
always  supposed  to  be  red. 
A  red  beard  was  considered  as  an 
infallible  token  of  a  vile  disposition : 
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Why,  cannot  you  lie,  and  swear,  and  pawn  your  soul 

for  sixpence  i- You  liavc  h  carrot  coUmrd  beard, 

and  that  never  fails;  and  your  Morship's  face  is  a 
prognostication  of  prcfenucnt. 

Hhirlct/'s  Doubtful  Heir,  actv,p.  63. 

it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the 
odium  attached  to  red  hair  origin- 
ated, in  England,  from  the  aversion 
there  felt  to  the  red-haired  Danes; 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Crine  f*uber  was  always  a  reproach 
to  a  man,  though  the  golden  locks  of 
ladies  have  been  so  much  admired. 
See  Cain  coloured. 
JUDICIOUS,  a.  Apparently  for  judi- 
cial; in  regular  process  of  judgment. 

His  Inst  offences  to  us 
Shall  htive  JuUiciuM  hearing.  Coriol.,  y,  5. 

f  Nor  yet  expect  tliHt  licr  best  Industrie 
Could* raise  ner  up  unto  the  last  degree 
Of  grace  and  favour,  with  jud'uuout  men, 
Wlio  know  the  failings  of  mv  erring  pen. 

'Thillis  of  i>cyro9,\tli. 

tJUG-BITTEN.     Drunk. 

For  when  any  of  theoj  are  wounded,  pot-shot, /'«^- 
bitten,  or  rup-»haken.  ho  that  thev  have  lost  all  rea- 
sonable faculties  of  the  miude,  ancl  in  a  manner  are 
so  mad.tliat  they  dnre  speakc  felony,  whistle  treason, 
and  call  any  niagnifico  a  niungrell. 

Taylor's  Wurkes,  1630. 

t JUMBALS.  A  sort  of  sweetmeats. 
**Jumbahy  certain  sweetmeats."  Dun- 
ton* 8  Ladies'  Dictionary.  They  are 
still,  we  believe,  made  in  some  parts 
of  the  countrv. 

The  he»t  jumbah. — Take  half  a  ])ound  of  white  sugar, 
and  as  much  tine  tlower.  Iieat  up  the  whites  of  two 
new  lay'd  eggs,  and  mix  it  with  tliem,  blanch  a  pound 
of  almonds,  and  beat  them  well  with  half  a  pound  of 
sweet  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  rose-water;  to  all 
these  well  mixed,  put  half  a  pint  of*  cream,  mould 
them  into  a  paste,  and  make  thcni  into  what  form 
vou  please,  rowl  them  in  line  beaten  white  sugar,  and 
bake  them  in  a  gentle  oven. 

Accomplished  Female  Listrucior. 

A  JULIO.  An  Italian  coin,  value  six- 
pence ;  Still,  or  lately,  current  in  Italy 
by  the  same  name.  See  Guthries' 
Table. 

He  spent  there  in  six  months 
Twelve  thousand  ducats,  and  (to  my  knowledge) 
Recciv'd  in  dowry  with  you  not  one  Julio. 

White  netil,  0.  PI.,  vi.  294. 
f What  sayest  thou  man?  there  is  no  rehrion  in  the 
world,  but  onely  for  forme ;  take  here,  and  pay  him, 
and  give  liim  this  Julio  over  and  above,  to  hang  him- 
selfe,  and  so  in  Gods  name  let's  be  gone. 

Passeoffcr  uf  Benveuuto,  1612. 

JUMENT,  *.  Cattle  of  all  kinds,  or 
even  a  beast  in  general.  Jutnentutn, 
Latin.  In  French,  jument  has  be- 
come restricted  to  mean  only  a  mare. 
Burton  gives  it  as  the  translation  of 
pecudes : 


Formidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  niodo, 

Ciuas  herbas  f rcuc/r«  non  edunl,  homines  edunt. 


PUut. 


And  tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report. 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kinde  of  meat. 

Which  Tery  jmnents  would  refase  to  ent. 

Anat.  qf  Mdsmck^  p.  61 

Id  another  place  the  words  rendered 
jumenta  are  bruits  animalibus.  P.  42. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whom  Mr.  Todd 
quotes,  includes  oxen,  as  well  as 
horses  and  asses,  among  juments.  | 

tl'd  rather  be  hit  Jument  than  his  miftresa. 

Cartwrickfs  Sie^e,Kl\.       i 
tThose  goodlv  jumeHts  of  the  guardf  would  figbt 
(As  they  eat  ^eeO  after  six  stone  a  day. 

CarttcrigkVs  OrSmmry,  16al. 

tJUMP-COAT.  A  close  fitting  vest. 
King  Charles  II,  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  disguised  himself  "in  a 
green  cloth  jump  coat,  threadbare, 
even  to  the  threads  being  worn  white." 

A.  By'r  lady,  nothing  but  a  drugget^wMp  and  a  castr  r, 
a  msset-gown  for  my  wife  Susan,  a  New  Tettamci.! 
for  the  bi^jTgest  lad,  add  three  or  four  catechires  tn 

g*ve  away  m  the  country;  here's  the  ladies  medi:zi 
r  the  parsons  wife. 

The  Country  Farmers  CatecAum,  llui. 
Tell  me.  prithee,  Terpole,  what  long-winded  broUwr 
in  a  short  Jump  cant  did  preach  to  day. 

Ct^id  Stripp'd,  ITW- 

JUMP,  adv.     Exactly. 

And  bring  him  Jump  where  he  may  Canio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife.  '  Otkdlo,  li.  I. 

In  Hamlet,  act  i,  sc.  1,  the  old  quarto 
reads,  "jump  at  this  dead  hour;" 
which  in  the  folios  is  changed  to 
'^ju9t  at  this  same  hour." 

Yon  is  a  youth,  whom  how  can  I  oreslip. 
Since  htwjumpe  doth  in  my  mashes  nit. 

Marstom's  Satires,  iii,  p.  147. 
And  therefore  the  Greeks  call  it  meriergia,  we  call  it 
over-labor,^'NiNp«  with  the  original 

Puttenham,  Art  ofPoesif,  p.  216. 

Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  u$ed 
as  an  adjective,  meaning  exact  or  .«^uit- 
able: 

Acrostichs  and  telestichs  on  Jump  names. 

B.  JoHS.  Execr.  oil  Fmleam,  vi.  p.  4f\L 
He  said  the  musike  best  thiike  powers  pleas'd 
WuJuMpe  concord  betweene  our  wit  and  will. 

Pembr.  Aread.,  L.  iii.  p.  8W. 
Where  not  to  be  even  Jump 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangers. 

B.  J'  Fl.  Two  Nobie  JHam.,  i,  2. 

To  JUMP  WITH.  To  agree  with,  suit, 
or  resemble. 

I  will  not  chnse  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  1  will  not  Jump  vi'lh  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  oarbarous  multitude. 

Ifer.  of  Feu..  0,  9- 
Well  Hal,  well :  and  in  some  sort  it  Jumps  with  mv 
humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  1  can  tell 
you.  1  Hen.  JF,  i,  2. 

Good  wits  m^yjump ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Eiron, 
Your  friend  must  steal  them  if  he  hare  them. 

3iuses'  Looking  Glass,  O.  PL.  ix,  233. 

"  Wits  jump**  is  still  used  as  a  pro- 
verbial phrase. 

This  story  JMWf'f^  just  vith  mv  dream  to  night 

Adromana,  O.  Fl.,  xi.  53. 
With  patience  hear  me,  and  if  what  I  say 
Shall  yNjitf>  with  reason,  then  vou'U  pardon  me. 

Grim  Ctiilier,  /*.,  O.  PL,  xi.  23 1 
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Or,  without  with,  to  agree : 

Theu  wonders  how  tout  two  opinions  should  ^ump  in 
that  man.       EarWs  Microe.,  ^  66,  p.  177,  Bliss's  ed. 

tJUMPISH.     DuU;  stupid? 

may  « 
n  agai: 
blockpat^  a'dulhead;  an  asse,  a  fiiMf««A  sot ;  but  none 


All  these  thines  may  well  be  said  unto  me,  that  be 
)ken  against  a  foole,  as  to  be  call 
head;  an  asse,  tLtun^k  sot ;  but  i 

st  nim,  for  his  follie  goes 
beyond  all  these.'  Terence  iu  Bnglitk.  1614. 


eommonly  spoken  gainst  a  foole,  as  to  be  called  a 

"  ■■    ad;  an  asse,  a  niMf 
of  these  can  be  tpoken  against  nim,  for  his  follie 


JUMPLY.     Suitably. 

Yet  the  affaires  of  this  coontrey,  or  at  least  my  meet- 
ing tojumply  with  them,  makes  me  abashed  with  the 
strangenesse  of  it.  Pern.  Jr.,  L.  v,  p.  450. 

^JUNIPER.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  wood  of  juniper,  when  once 
lighted,  would  remain  on  fire  a  whole 
year  if  covered  with  its  own  ashes. 
Hence  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Alchemist 
(i,  3),  talks  of  the  the  "coal  of  juni- 
per'' which  the  tobacconist  kept  for 
his  customers  to  light  their  pipes 
from. 

JUNKET,  or  JUNCATE.  A  sweet  meat, 
or  a  dainty.  €riuncata,  Italian.  Mr. 
Todd  derives  cheese-cake  from  this ; 
but  it  is  formed,  much  more  simply, 
from  cheese  and  cake;  a  cake  made 
of  a  curd  something  like  cheese. 

You  know  there  wants  nojunkeU  at  the  feast. 

Ttm.  ofSkr.,  iii.  2. 
\  lul  making  itrai^t  to  the  tall  foreit  nea  < 
on  he  sweet  fleah  would  hare  YiiM  junkets  th(  re. 

Ihrayt.  Mooncalf,  p.  606. 

The  verb  io  junket  \^  growing  obsolete 
very  fast,  if  it  be  not  so  already. 
JUNT,  8,     A  loose  woman.     Explained 
by  the  context   only,  for  the  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Daintily  abused!  you've  pat  a/im^upon  me;— a  com- 
mon strumpet.      MiddieUm,  Trick  to  catch,  ^e.,  ▼,  1. 

fJUP.  A  petticoat ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  gown.     Yr.jupe. 

This  play  of  ours,  just  like  some  rest  arjupt 
Worn  twice  or  thnce,  was  careAilly  laid  up. 

FUekmoo's  Bpigrami,  1670. 

f  JURRE,  r.  To  jostle,  n.  «.  a  shock, 
or  blow. 

Betweene  these  roekes  that  thus  open  asunder,  and 
jurr«  one  against  another  so  often,  if  a  fowle  sliould 
happen  to  wft,  by  no  swiftnesse  of  wing  could  she 
poMibly  escape  and  get  away,  but  be  crushed  to  death. 
Hollands  JmrntanuM  MarceUinms,  1609. 
Ensnared  the  yron  firont  that  it  beareth  out  before 
(and  in  truth  it  reaembleth  a  rammes  head)  with  long 
ropes  on  either  side,  and  so  held  it  ftst,  that  by 
returning  backe  acaine  it  should  not  gather  new 
strength,  nor  be  abfe  with  ihicke  jurres  and  pushes, 
forcibly  to  strike  the  walls  to  any  purpose.  Ibid, 

fJUSSEL.  "A  miuced  dish  of  several 
meats."  DuntwCs  Ladies'  Dictionary, 

JUSTICER,  8.  An  administerer  of 
justice.  It  appears  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  once  technically 
called  justieers. 


O,  (Hve  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  n<.«/ic^r/  Cjtm.,  v.  5. 

This  shews  you  are  abore, 
Yoajnstiecrs,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  renge !  Lear,  iv,  2. 

Besides,  tne  now  ripe  wrath  (dcfer'd  'till  now) 

Of  that  sure  and  vadajUagjusticer, 
That  nerer  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  erowe. 

Daniel,  CU.  Wars,  v.  49. 
How  to  my  wish  it  falls  out  that  thou  hast  the  place 
of  %jiuticer  upon  them.     Baatvo.  Hoe,  O.  PL,  iv,  268. 

JUTTY,  *.  A  projecting  or  over-hanging 
part  of  a  building. 

Hojuttjf,  frieze. 
Buttress,  or  coigne  of  rantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradli*. 

Macb.,  i,  (i. 

To  JUTTY.  To  overhang;  from  to  jut 
out. 

As  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhaitg,  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Hen.  V,  iii,  1 . 

A  J  UVEN AL.  a  youth ;  from  juvenis, 
Latin. 

A  most  acute  jMMiial,  voluble,  and  free  of  erace. 

Love''s  L.  L.,  in,  1. 
ThejuvMo/,  the  prince  your  master,  whose  diin  is 
not  yet  fledEcd.  2  Hen.  IV,  i,  3. 

'What  woulost  f    I  am  one  of  YaBJuvenaU. 

Westward  Hoe,  1607. 
But  thou,  my  pretty  juvenall — ^must  lick  it  up  for  a 
restotative.  '  Art  ofJugUng,  ^c,  1612. 

-IVE.  The  termination  ive  in  English, 
regularly  and  properly  gives  an  active 
signification  to  adjectives ;  as  ivus,  in 
iAvi)4.  and  if,  in  French.  Thus,  active 
is  that  which  Bct^formative  that  which 
forms,  repulsive  that  which  repulses, 
&c. ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  always 
preserved  by  our  early  writers,  who 
occasionally  give  a  passive  sense  to 
adjectives  in  ive.     Thus, 

The  protraeticc  trials  of  grext  Jove ; 

Tro.  and  Cress.,  i,  3. 

mean  the  protracted  trials ;  but,  in 
the  very  next  line,  pernstive  is  used 
for  that  which  persists. 
What  seems  more  extraordinary,  -inff^ 
the  termination  of  the  active  participle, 
is  sometimes  so  used  : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecaUin^  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusmg  of  his  time. 

Sk.  Rape  oflmor.,  SuppL,  i,  532. 

For  unrecalled,  or  un recallable. 
IVY-BUSH.  The  bush  hung  out  at 
taverns  was  an  ivy-bush,  in  which 
there  appears  a  trace  of  classical  allu- 
sion, as  the  ivy  was  always  sacred  to 
Bacchus;  perhaps  continued  from 
Heathen  times.  "  Vino  vendibili  sus- 
pense hedera  non  est  opus,"  is  the 
Latin  form  of  the  proverb. 

Things  of  greatest  profit  are  set  forth  witii  least  price. 
Where  the  wine  ia  neat  there  needeth  no  ivis'busk. 

Bnpkmes,  A  3. 


IVY 


476 


The  proTerb  is,  *'  Good  wine  neede  no 
bush;"  but  does  not  express  what 
kind  of  bush  might  be  wanted. 

IVur  the  poore  fliherman  tliat  wu  warnfld  he  ihoold 
BOt  fi>h,  yet  did  at  hit  doore  make  nelip  and  ttw  olde 
vjntener  of  Venice  that  wai  fbrUddai  to  mU  wine, 
did  notwithftanding  hang  oat  an  iri§imtk, 

Btiftmn  mud  Alf  Ayl.,  L  4. 
1  hang  no  ttitf  out  to  aell  mj  wine, 
The  neetar  of  cood  wito  win  Mil  it  aelfe. 

&  dUot,  Mm§1.  Pmrm,  Saim,    Hi  A«  Rmitr. 


IVY 

TUi  good  wine  I  present  needa  no  iirjr  lutk 
Notes  om  Dh  BarUa,  1(191.    To  tkt 

Jn  owl  in  an  ivy-huah  perhaps  dc 
originally  the  union  of  wisdc 
pradence  with  conviviality;  as 
merry  and  wise."  It  is,  hoi 
trae,  that  a  bush  or  tod  of  iv 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  fa 
residence  of  an  owl.     See  Todd 
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